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VICT ROLA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art of 
delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle and 
rhythm that make dance music so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer’s. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Un-retouched photograph showing the condition of a Goodyear Cord 


; 2 7 4 Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber co 
Tire still running after 26,000 miles of service on a motor truck owned 
by Charles T. Smith Co., Inc., Bottlers, New Bedjord, Massachusetts 
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Proof of the Big Pneumatic 
Written in Goodyear Miles 


MIN EOD 1 LIU OPTIO LH MAAN 


The effect of ‘Goodyear Cord constuction: in puc ilie psu poop tire 
immensely practical, is shown in mileages rolled up by Goodyear Cord Tires, 
of 6-inch or greater diameters, on many hauling routes. A group of 259 Good- 
year Cord Tires, reported at random, averaged beyond 12,000 miles per tire, 
109 of these still remaining at work. The first 100 averaged 22,145 miles per 
tire, with 35 still in service. The scores of the four Goodyear ‘Cord Tires, at 
the to ron the partial list below, far outdistance any pneumatic truck tire mile- 
ages QUEE to pubie attention up to the time this advertisement recess to P press 
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Standard Oil Cn Bradentown, Florida 
ue Oil Company, Bradentown, Florida 
Bar, Mechanicsville, N 


Let Pine Company, Tampa, Florida . 


. 60,000 miles 
. 52,000 miles 
: 45,000 miles 
. 45,000 miles 


Long Lea Bottling Works, Salt Lake City,- -Utah . : . 42,250 miles 
Long Leaf Pine Company, Tampa, Florida (2 tires—each) 40,000 miles* 
C. B: Mallard Co., Jacksonville, Florida (2 Ete a: . 36,000 miles 


Russel Taxi Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


. 36,000 miles* 


Tacoma Transit Co., Tacoma, oe neten i cs . 35,000 miles 
A. W. Kromp, Schenectady, N. Y. (2 tires—each) . 35,000 miles 
Sarraino Bros., Gloversville, N. Y 2 tires—each) . 35,000 miles 
W. H. La Bar, Mechanicsville, N.Y. . . 35,000 miles 
Fairfield Dairy Co., Fairfield, N. J. (2 tires—each) . . 34,120 miles 
Smith's Dairy Farm, Aberdeen, RIPURPIOR. a . 34,000 miles 
Ward Bros. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. . 32,000 miles 

. 31,481 miles 


- PT Paterson, N. J. 


Bar, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Wm E.T Paterson, N. J. . is 
Taubel, Inc., Riverside, N. J. 


R. Spikard Auto Stages, Los Angeles, Cal. 


5 J. Henner Carting Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
M. Berg & Sons, St. Paul, Minn. 


. 30,622 miles* 
. 30,192 miles 
. 30,000 miles 
. 30,000 miles* 
. 28,433 miles 
. 27,800 miles 


B. J. Henner Carting Co., Rochester, N. Y. . 27,067 miles 
C. R. Spikard Auto Stages, Los Angeles, Cal. . 26,000 miles* 
C.. R. Spikard Auto Stages, Los Angeles, Cal. . 26,000 miles 
Charles T..Smith Co., New Bedford, Mass. . . 26,000 miles* 


B. J. Henner Carting 'Co., Rochester, N.Y.. 


Ward Bros. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Charles T. Smith Co., New Bedford, Mass. : 


William Adams, Snyder, Nebraska . 


*Still in Service 


. 25,681 miles 
. 25,148 miles 
. 25,000 miles 
. 25,000 miles* 


Detailed records of manifold advantages and savings, produced in diversified hauling with Goodyear 
Cord Tires, can be obtained by mail from The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CORD TIRES 


Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 


Write to the 


schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


elective. 


entrance. 


Schoo 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go to college. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, and 
to select studies best meeting their tastes 


and interests. 
We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


Graduation from high school not necessary for 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, 'cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. * 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue then until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 
f Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 23. 


| wih a deishat home ij 1657 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS, 


All subjects count for diploma. 


New building (6i in all) 
All the opportunities of 


Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


For 1920-21, 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs, Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
articularly on vocational and professional 
fin nes. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A: and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


58ra Year “HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS’ $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates, 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. vial Training. Gym: 
nasium, tennis, basketball. Students from many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. — 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Tah Heil 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike build- 
ing. High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest 
spring (Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback 

ding, tennis, basket- 
ball, river sports. 

Terms $450. Catalog. & 
John Noble Maxwell, 
President 
Pairfax Hall 
Box A, Basic, Va. 


j 


ys 


. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College for Women. 80th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art, Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, golf, riding, etc. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 
High School and Special Courses. For illustrated 
Bulletins address 
THE REGISTRAR 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Box 59 


On 


Art, 
sian 


a wooded bluff with a campus of 12 
looking Lake Michigan stands Ferry Hall. 
Eastern intellectual training in 
north shore Chicago suburb. 


Courses 
School 
Expression, 
well € 
Horseback 
director. 


52nd year opens in September. 
advisable. 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


acres over- 
It presents 
an -ideal location—a 


are College Preparatory, General High 
Advanced. Also special work in Music, 
Domestic Arts and Science. Arte- 
Gymnasium, modern swimming pool 
riding and open air sports. Physical 


and 


Early registration 
For catalog address 


For Young Women 
Gainesville, Georgia, 50 
Miles North of Atlanta 

Combines best features of School, Club and 
Home. 

Standard courses leading to the degrees of 
B. A.. B. O. and Mus. B. Special students 
and candidates for certificates also accepted. 
Inst-uction also offered in art—household 
economics—secretarial branches and physi- 
cal culture 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 
—student body of 


Faculty of 40 college graduates 
500, thirty states represented—non-sectarian, seven 
fraternities—homelike atmosphere, democratic spirit, 

Student Self-Government | 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32! ieu [S includin, | 
up-to-date gymnasium with swimming pool. Healthful | 
climate in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. | 

Separate ''School" for girls 12 to 16 years of age. 


We invite your inspection. For particulars address: 
BRENAU Box R Gainesville, Ga. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South, Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located inthe Valley 
of Virzinia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Sel- 
ence, under the 
direction of 
' European and 
American In- 
| Structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 


SULLINS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
Every room has bath attached. Stand. 


Secretarial 


pasium, Swim- 


for « rielogue an d views. 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D. 
President 
Box F / 
y e $ 

y^ d 


Schools and Colleges for Gir!s Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Bradford Academy™ 


GET P" 


bttsetpiettser serios serpere petopreip ies peores cernere f 
k 


us Founded 
1803. 3 
y e ar 
course 
for col- 
lege prep- 
aration. 


Two year course for High School graduates. 
25-acre campus, splendid equipment = 


Junior Academy 


Junior High School course covering 7th, Sth 
and 9th grades. Early application desirable 


Miss Marion Coats, A. M., Principal = 
172 Main St., Bradford, Mass. 


ME 


WARD-BELMONT | 


Fon GirLS AND YouNG WOMEN 


f Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real opportunities 
for greater growth and development. It combines highest academie training and advantages 


H 
i 
| 
——— ? npms— si € H of extensive grounds and equipment with that much - sought -for Southern culture and |t 
^ ~~, IH refinement. 
0 0 p anor H Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college 
work. Unexcelled advantages in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ. Strong departments in Art, 
Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. I Literature, Expression. Physical Training, Domestic Arts, and Secretarial. i 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Specialtwo-year || | | IH] Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country Club, |HII 
= Household for High BONGOS ETBAUACNK - s V I affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country Application with references should be | 
Expression and Secretarial work. JuniorDepartment. li made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address H 
High healthful location Newgymnasiumand tiled || H 
i memope of the Lehigh iinming pool. Tennis, | H WARD-BEL MONT H | 
ountains. ear New basketball, skating, rid- | Bel t i ; | 
York and Philadelphia ing, etc. Aesthetic and || i sImont Heights Box AC Nashville, Tenn. H 
mmo Ethelbert Folk Dancing. Address | I t 
albot, yW, Claude N. Wyant, || H 
Visitor. Principal | 


Sweet Briar College 
FOR WOMEN 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 
For Women Founded 1842 Hollins, Va. 


Standard college courses B. A. and B. M. Admission 
by certificate or examination. Degree accepted for 
raduate work by leading universities. Music, Arr, 
ome Economics. Student body 280. Estate of 700 
acres in the mountains of Virginia 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 343 


Standard college courses, A. B. and B. S. 


Degrees accepted by all universities as 
basis of graduate work. 

Campus of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Unexcelled climate. | Out-of- 
door sports the year round. 


Lindenwood College 


A Standard College For Women 


An old established college that stands for sound 
scholarship, Chris'ian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
tion for the useful life. Two-million dollar endowment 
enables Lindenwood to offer the best in education, 
equipment, and buildings. 50 minutes from St. Louis 
4-year courses conferring B. A and B. 8S. degrees. Also 
B. M. and M. Mus. in Music—Special Vocational 
Courses and 2 year Junior College leading to degree 
A. A. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Address 


J. L. Roemer, D. D, Pres, Box G1 


Students received on certificate 
or by examination 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President 


For catalog and views, address the Registrar, Box 15 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


St Charles, Mo. 


Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near White 


. J ior Coll è 8 S » Ms Ane C. & O. R. 
Frances Shimer School "52:525 - Located actin 2500 fe. altare. Collete prepereieny. 
For Girls and Young Women. 8 modern buildings in Suburbs of OMEN Elective courses. Two years of 


acres. Early enrollment for term opening in Sep- Washington, college work. Music, Art, Home 
MM ge I Ocparment: LWO. years D. C. James E. Ament Economies and Expression 
economics. Music. Art. Secretarial and Teachers’ Pais Des Terms $100. Catalog on 
courses. 68th year. Catalog, address regius request. Address 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, LEWISBURG 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, = -— SEMINARY 


Illinois The Wind-M ül, one of eight charming clubs. 


T : j Box 86 

A Junior College for high and preparatory school 1 
graduates. Advanced academic subjects. Courses in Lewisburg 
Music, Art, Expression and vocational branches. 65- - Va. 
acre campus, gymnasium and pool. Athletic fields 


Horseback riding. References required. Catalog on 
request Box 184, FOREST GLEN, MD. | 


THE ELY SCHOOL uthern Seminar ? | 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT d al 
In the country. One hour from New York. j 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE *^ “or xeseror” 


Standardized Junior College for Women. 70th year 
Faculty of 30 college trained instructors. 20-acre campus 
Dormitories with individual rooms, hot and cold running 
water. po Natatorium. For yearbook write, Mrs. FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


"MORE School for Gir 


MENU Moss, Pros., Box 365, Columbia, Mo. In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record VO» the Hudson, 4$ minutes from New! 
7 IF College Preparatory cial for High $ York. Graduate, preparatory, spei c 

Baldwin Seminary For Young Taaa: graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; cational departments. Separate school p 
Established 1842 Business; Personal attention little girls; Summer Schoo! emphasizes vo- ~~ 


"Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful and historic Shen- to manners, character. Sports: Large mrounds 
al of Virginia. SU nénr Damned ciltaoresmodsen Students from every section. Rate $ Catalog 
J. Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression, SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 907, Buena Vista, Va. 


estic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA Else 


` . bs . 9 
Miss Haire’s School 
e The. University School for Girls 
appointed fireproof building overlooking 
Michigan. arding and Day Pupils. College 
and elective courses. Horseback-riding 
Bu; outdoor sports. Annual charges $1500. 
MISS ANNA R. HAIRE, A. B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Catalogue by application 


cational training. Foreithercatalog address * 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., agi 
Box 954 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1920 


Oldest girls" School in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful and 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 


find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods 
Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue address 
MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box C 
(Formerly Princtpal Sweet Briar Academy ) 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


CASTLE 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY £28, 


For 174 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healt hful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium. Academie, College Preparatory, Music, Art. 
Domestic Science. Secretarial. Junior Dept. 


Rey. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 125, Lititz, Pa. 


FOR 


An accredited college preparatory school for 
girls covering the last six years of secondary 
Also a finishing school for 
Music, Art, 
Home Economics. A 40-acre campus pro- 
vides for tennis, hockey, all field sports. 
Well equipped gymnasium. Write for 
catalog 8-13. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women 
and for universities. General and Special courses for 
those not entering college. Supervised study hours 
Fireproof school and residence buildings. Science 
laboratories. Art studio. Ormouum. Roof play- 
ground. Directed play. Swimming pool. For cat- 
alogue address 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 


school work. 
those not entering college. 


KENTUCEY, Shelby ville. 


Science Hill School 


An Fnglish and Classical School 
for Girls. College Preparatory 
Course. 96th year. Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction, 
Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. Rate $550. 

Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 milos from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE for Girls 
and Young Women. 36th year. Students from 
20 states. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a specialty. 
Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1,900 feet. New Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Box 135, H. G. Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
For Women (Est. 1844) 
Fine Arts, Design in all branches, Interior decoration, etc. 
Art Study with business value. 
good salarles. Booklets 
Box 20, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE | 


Credit recognized by universities 
Boards of Education. Degrees 
MUSIC and HOME ECONOMICS, 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 

A Developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania’s finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Secretarial, Business, and Household Man- 
agement. College Preparation. Catalogue. 
CHRISTINE F. Bye, President, Box 616, West Chester, Pa. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


HOW SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How To Study 
Thorough Preparation for College 


MILITARY DRILL 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 


Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes 
All athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 
Applications must be filed SOON to secure a place 


for the next academic year. 


6 


Graduates in demand at | 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


WE NTWORTH LEXINGTON, MO. 


3 High Grade Preparatory School for boys of good charac- 
" ter. Capacity 400. Accredited by leading universities 
and colleges. Men teachers who understand the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather than 
‘drive. Military training under U. S. Army officer and World War veterans. R. O. T. C. Unit. 

Every student participates in competitive athletics. Largé new gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Grit tennis courts. All athletics under experienced instructors. Library and 
reading room with trained attendant. 43 Miles from Kansas City 

Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind and body and to give him an increased sense 
of his responsibility as*an American Citizen 

For catalog of the Academy or circular of 
School for Small Boys address: 

COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 

1809 Washington Ave. Lexington, Missouri 


St. Aohn's Havens 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY i 


PPORTUNITY 


is challenging young men of character and indi- 
viduality as ín no previous age. St. John's 
builds character, develops individuality. A boy 
who puts himself in 
harmony with the 
school's methods 
and ideals will lay a 
sound foundation for 
a worth-while life. 
St. John's prepares 
boys for college and 
for business. The 
military training 
quickens and 
strengthens the men- 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


625 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 


tal processes. 


1 ek a eam . ? q 
ene ee and beautiful Valley of the S ienandoah. 
instructors and Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
coaches. tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 

Early applica- ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 
tton is imperative riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
for term opening lage. Shady lawns, expe M quippec 
Sept. 22. Entries gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
for 1921 now being vark. Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
received. For oys from homes of culture and refinement 


catalog and par- 
ticulars, address 
ST. JOHN'S MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 
Box 18-G, Delafield 
Waukesha Co. 
Wisconsin 


tion by our tutorial system. Acad 
sixty years old. $275,000 barracks, 
equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges 
$600. Catalogue free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, Staunton, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
4lst year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 
Boy, Prepares for universities and business life. Rate 
$600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 


only desired. Personal, individual inetre- 
if 


GIhe McCallie School 


A Home School for Boys 


On historic and beautiful Mission- 
ary Ridge. College or Technical 
preparatory. Student self govern- 
ment. Honor System. Large corps 
of teachers. Small classes. All on 
letic sports. Indoor and Outdoor 
Gymnasiums. No better athletic | 
field in South. Diving, swim- 
ming, rowing on lake. Military Drill. 
Write for well illustrated catalogue. 


Headmasters, S. J. & J. P. McCallie ji } f sate e f 
Box 200, Highland Park Station Chattanooga, Tenn. : it isk 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE -$ 2 


Founded in 1833 


An academic, military and physical training school Separate depart- 
ment for young boys. Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful and 
wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. Buildings well equipped. New Gymnasium. 
All athleties under careful supervision. Military subordinate to academic 
training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate admits to colleges 
No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 

Write for catalog to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 46, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


R.O. T. C. under U. S. War Dept. 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins, Principal, Box 406 


Miti rq 


tete ul 
wins 


With a Winter 
Home in Flordia 

The only school that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, according to the 
season, by special train and with no interruption of studies. Honor system applied by student body. 

Excellent equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and work shops, modern buildings, large parade 
ground and athletic teid. 96-acre campus. Outdoor work all winter. New cantonment in Florida, where boys 
enjoy sea bathing, boating, fishing and healthful outdoor exercise during the winter months. 

Accredited by leading universities. Designated Honor School by the War Department. Junior and Senior Divisions 
ofR.O. T. C. Early registration necessary; waiting list last three years. 


Address The Adjutant, Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Kentucky. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Culver's high academic standards 
have been obtained not only because 
of the capable teaching staff but because 
mee is Biyaicalty fit. Healthy bodies, correct 
regular living 


make clear minds. 


Culver’s equipment enables the school to offer 
feld work in Various subjects which stimulates and 
holds the boy's interest in his studies. 


Por information address the Dept. of Information. 
CULVER, INDIANA 


DEERFIELD 


ACADEMY 


Is an endowed school true to the old 
traditions of rugged scholarship, 
= moral training, and con- 
- siderate manners. It has 
.thoroughly modern 
equipment, and offers 
college preparatory and 
special courses. Colleges 
accept certificate. Expe- 
rienced faculty. Stim- 
ulating outdoor life—all 
athletic sports. Situated 
in the quaint, historic 
village of Old Deerfield, 
Founded 1799 ^ this school is peculiarly 
Endowed School adapted to the whole- 
some development of the boy’s in- 
dividuality. 
For views and year book address: 


THE PRINCIPAL 
15 Albany Road, Deerfield, Mass. 


NEEDDIE 


MAKE YOUR BOY FIT 
How can my boy be best fitted for the responsibil- 
ities manhood? What will he do in the "Great 
s ot Lifo"? What asbool will best train 
m for his part in making a new civ ion? — 
boys educated—trained in body, mind 
T a merely schooled. They lead in 
and business not only because of what they 
know, because of what they are. 
very Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical 
prem Every organ is tested and charted— 
X . throat, teeth, lungs, heart, cte. 
are to parents. Mental powers are 
"d by expert teachers. Character bullt by 
contact qith virile Christian men. 
eddie spends all its income upon its students. 
miles from Princeton. Modern dormi- 
campus — gymnasium — baseball — 
track. music and public speak- 
er School for boys from 
enter all colleges by cer- 
55th year. An exception- 
just been completed for the 
case of illnces. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


STLE HEIGHTS 


A MILITARY 
yt V ACADE 


` (ome PN "x caen =. m A 
e C d = doped P aat 
s zi a3 4 i 


BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE BOYS' SCHOOL IN SOUTH. ELEVEN 
BUILDINGS with excellent library, laboratory, class-room facilities. Alumni 
Mathodrome—150 feet in diameter—to be erected before winter. Faculty of fifteen 
university-trained experts guarantees thorough work. INDIVIDUAL ATTEN- 
TION AND CLOSE SUPERVISION DAY AND NIGHT. Boys from fourteen 
to twenty-one admitted. Separate Junior School for younger boys. Character- 
moulding, good habits, sound scholarship, clean sport—academy ideals. Classical. |^ 
linguistic, scientific, commercial courses. Certificate admits to leading universities arn“ 
North and South. MILITARY DEPARTMENT UNDER DIRECT SUPER- de **e M 
VISION OF THE GOVERNMENT. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


Box 25 COL. L. L. RICE, President, Lebanon, Tennessee 


cyl 


CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Located in the country three miles from railroad; removed from drug stores, soda founts, movie 
shows, corner groceries and other loafing centers. Environment absolutely wholesome, rendering 
discipline of boys from seven to fourteen years of age relatively easy. School property embraces nine 
substantial buildings: Dormitories, dining hall, gymnasium, library, bowling alley, recitation rooms, 
infirmary, on a 200 acre plot. Wonderful chalybeate spring supplies perfect drinking water. Hours 
of work and play carefully tempered to young boys. Much out-door exercise, including hikes through 
the woods. Trained nurse and house-mother. Carefully selected faculty. Steam heating and electric 
lighting. Modern sanitation. Tuition $500. In writing to Col. L. L. Rice, Lebanon, Tennessee, for 


illustrated catalog, specify Junior School, Box 25. 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
~, every boy. Clearest understanding be- ' 
f tween boys and masters. Prepares for FE 
college and glves strong gen- p 
v4 eral course. Ages 10 to 19. Lu 
Number limited to sixty 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of zood character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Offers prompt and thorough preparation for college, 
scientific school or business life. The liberal endow- 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which this 
school is a branch, permits of unusually low terms. 


Headmaster T0 rovers all charges for the chon yonr: No extras. 
" andolph-Macon boys succeed —603 graduates of this 
99 fs Rog RM school have received full college degrees or entered 


professions in the past 25 years. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 


New Jersey, Bordentown, Drawer C-1 


A . a cod 
Bordentown Military Institute , "^^^ 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small elasses, in- 
dividual attention. Bo: ught how to study. Military train- 


ing. Supervised athletics. 36tl year. For catalogue address 
Cor. T. D. Lannon, Prin. and Commandant. 


SCHOOL for Boys "evo 


ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL 1:2»*5, (Nan nr ot t Roi. | 25 miles from N. Y. in the beautiful, historie "Irving" 


location, extensive grounds, homelike buildings, patronage, | Country. 84th year. 29 years under present Head- 
expert mental and physical instruction, high moral influ- | master. New site ard buildings 1904. repares for all 
ence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious | colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. | Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 
CHARLES HENRY Strout, A. M., Headmaster. | Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


Grants DEGREES: “Trains for Leadership" Infantry 


Civil Engineering Cavalry 

Chemistry Large new armory, gym- Artillery 

POLI ME nasium, tile pool. and ANA 
Finance indoor rifle range Athletics 


Separate Preparatory School for Younger Boys of 12 and U pwards 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, BOX 143, CHESTER, PA. 


ENNESSEE MILITARY [NSTITUTE 


unsurpassed. Mild climate 
makes possible all-year out- 


A school where orderliness, respect spires boys to their best 
for government, and the desire to make achievement. Sound 


good replace recklessness and the government through door drills and exercises. 
"don't care" attitude, where every sensible restraints and Athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
boy is put on his mettle to measure incentives to good con- ming pool. Modern buildings, 
himself by established school stand- duct. Rated Honor science laboratories, library. 
ards. Boys from 33 statesand 3 foreign School by Southern R.O.T.C. Military equipment. 
countries establish T. M. I. as the Commission on Ac- Prepares for college, govern- 
South’s Best Known Military School. credited Schools. Sit- ment academies, and business. 
Good name ofschool restsonthorough uated in beautiful Investigate T. M. I, a school 
academic work, efficient military Sweetwater Valley— where boys make good. Refer- 
training and physical development, 1300 feet above sea ences furnished in any state. 
and the spirit of T. M. I. which in- level. Health record For catalogue address 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. Box 113 Sweetwater, Tennessee 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Trustees: 

Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, H. C, Chatfield-' 
Taylor, Clayton Mark, A B. Dick, Alfred L. 
Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKin- 
lock, A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, J, H. Jones, 
W. M. Woolsey, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, 
M. D, Ernest Palmer, C. B. Moore, Rev. 
Andrew C* Zenos. The Recitation Building 


West. 


tion. 


Chicago. 


Qm young men should be prepared for the 
great opportunities of the future. Place 
your boy in a school where the dominant aim 
is the development of character and manliness. 


The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 

ated in the foothills of the Watchung 

Courses. Moral atmosphere. Modern Gym- 
22nd. Early registration desirabie. 


A strong faculty gives close personal attention 
to each boy. Sound learning and an active, ath- 
Mountains, near New York and Phila- 

delph Preparation for college 

nasium and Swimming Pool. Moving 
Pictures, Resident Nurse. New Infirmary. 
Address FRANK MacDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster 

Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


v letic, outdoor life are the result. Situ- 
and technical schools. Business 
Moderate rates. 82nd year opens Sept. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive policy. 
Has educated and developed boys in character, mind and 
body by a system involving nal attention of qualified 
instructors. Takes pride in its quiet but continuous 
achievement of over a century's training of boys to be- 
come men of integrity and usefulness. $ 
SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or entrance 
to ranking colleges and universities. Practical military 
instruction in conjunction with field work. Efficient and 
constructive methods of physical training supplemented 
by athletic sporta. 

FACILITIES. Admirably situated on the highlands of 
the Hudson thirty miles from New York. Complete with 
modern buildings and apparatus. Perfect co-ordination 
between various departments. A school home with an 
ideal environment. Address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
P. O. Box 517 Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen's Preparatory School for boys 7 to 16. Semi- 
military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 100 miles 
from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Reasonable rates. 
Catalog, Address 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box C, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


College Preparatory—Not a Military Institution 
Preparatory Education as thorough as can be found East or 
Helpful co-operation 
Honor ideals. 

Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western colleges as 
equal to that of any preparatory school. 
to all institutions East or West which admit without examina- 
Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour north of 
Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming-pool. 
physical training. 
maintained for profit. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


between faculty and students. 
Right kind of boys. Clean living. 


Graduates admitted 


Scientific 
Not 


All athletics. Aim distinctively educational. 
Annual charges $950. 


Catalog covers details. For copy address 


Lake Geneva 
Summer Schools 


Under Management of 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


A Naval Camp with the exceptional equipment and 
facilities of the NORTHWESTERN MILITARY 
AND NAVAL ACADEMY under experienced leaders 
gives an enjoyable and profitable Summer to the 
American Boy who loves an outdoor life with all land 
and water sports. There is offered opportunity to 
tutor for College Entrance, make up studies, or take 
Vocational Training, Agriculture, Manual Training, 
Military Automobiles and Tanks, Radio, etc. Special 
rates to good musicians for Bands or Orchestra. Refer- 
ences required as to Ability and Character. Address 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt. 


NLIUS 


Here, at Saint John's School, a boy 
is taught to study, to concentrate, to 
apply himself. Heis taught his 
mother tongue first and learns to 
write good letters and to figure. On 
this foundation we build and prepare 
for college or business. 

The attractive and superiormilitary 
training of our Reserve Officers 
Training Corps breeds fine manners, 
initiative, sense of duty, industry, de- 
Brig. Gen. Wm. velops character and builds the body. 
Verbeck, Pres. Separate School for Young Boys. 

Box 117 Attractive Summer School 
Mantive, N. Y. Rend for Booklet 


WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg 
Greenbrier a Presbyterial 15, »0622t militan 
Military Schoo! boys. Instructors—all college gradu- 


ates. Bracing mountain climate, 2300 
ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & O. R. R. Brick buildings, athletic field. 
Terms $425. Catalog address Col. H, B, MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 23. 


MORGAN PARK 


14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. 
fashioned scholastic standards. 
leges. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Old- 
Credits recognized at all col- 
Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's mercantile, civic 


and Industrial institutions with shop talks and business men's 
lectures part of regular school work. Small classes. Individual 


care. 


directors. 2 Boy Scout troops. 


Every boy enters playground activities under trained 
R.O. T. C. 


Col. H. D. Abells, Supt., Box 1100, Morgan Park, Illinois 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 


College preparatory and home echool for boys in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West 


Point accredited list. 


Personal supervision of students. Graduates 
admitted to leading Universities without examination. 
New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full com- 
mercial courses, Tuition $525.00. For catalog address, 
Colonel E. 8. Ligon, President, Box C., Blackstone, Virginia. 


For 90 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 
mental training. Healthful location. 42 miles 
from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 

For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 713, Freehold, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Administration Building 
Liberally endowed and thoroughly equipped for 
boys who are able and disposed to take advantage 
of the unusual opportunities offered. General 
education and preparation for any college or tech- 
nical school. 


A catalog will be mailed upon request, but a 
visit for personal inspection is more satisfactory. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box F, BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions—bracing air, sunshine, 
dry climate. Altitude—3700 feet. 
Preparatory and Junior College. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box M 


Roswell, New Mexico 


For 
Boys 


The Raymond 


Riordon School 


HIGHLAND, N. Y. 


A Natural-Sane-Daring School that 
does things in a Big Way, a Logical Way. 


and does things thoroughly. Its curricu- 
lum fits individuals. It prepares for 
college. It takes care to train the body 
while training the mind. It refuses to be 
befogged. The stories of Today’s Men 
are being written monthly in The Ameri- 
can. This school is making The American's 


stories of Great Men years hence. 
BOOKLET MAY INTEREST YOU 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


Aim of the School— A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 
Spirit— A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal 
attention to each boy. 
Location —On the western 
slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equip: t— Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
mnaaium. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg. Address Box 159 
ALAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home prepara- 

tory school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Sub- 

jects selected to sult chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring 

water. S-acre athletic field. Gymnasium and swimming 

pool. 4 buildings. Rates moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 
5 years and upwards. Catalog. 

JAMES A. HuGHEs, A. M., Headmaster, BELLEFONTE, Pa. 


Prepares for Any College 


Faculty, equipment and methods which make 
capable boys eligible for entrance anywhere. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
SCHOOL 


PREPARATORY 


111 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. C. 
Cottage pen bore and masters live together. Ex- 


cellent table, school o; tes Its own farm. Samed 
gymnasium and athletic field. Small classes. 

courses for entrance to National Academies. Cata- 
logue and View Book on request. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys Schools and Colleges for Boys Schoois and Colleges for Boys 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, 
through carefully co-ordinated military and academic 


NORTHWEST ERN |I ee eres 


] KEMPE MILITARY 


Army D by direction of the President of ifa 
Military and Naval Academy ; Med States. College Preparatory: Business and 
i 3 usic aduat tted t 
Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. wind DRE SUPE bel i Universite LUE without ezamination to 
KEĘMPER į is a milltary non nne 2 ond proof. i A fixed price covers boards tuition, uniforms “Big Brother Plan” 
Scholastic standards, hasis 1 and all necessary expense including pocket money. 

tical side of life. Extensive ay Ima upan as Limit, 220 selected students. Nearly 200 refused last of goveennent brings boys into Meri persanial co 
, Machine and wood working shops, and Silled Fall for lack of room. Early registration necessary bo prp teh bod Building baliora ler 
ireining Body and miad kens in calc dd condition |} Catalog. Address Glee Club, Band and rino ana oir rosary 

by supervised “athletics eKetaper stands solidly for COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. good musicians. : 

'For catalog, address Capacity taxed annually. Early enroll- 


ment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
ASS'T REGISTRAR Mexico, Mo. 


Write for infor- 
A College Preparatory School mation aboul our 
FORMERLY Summer School 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 

9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college exuminations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 

supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline pus of work, giving 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL time Faces: cost, etec., for fitting for 'college. 
ES fer college ontran rance p preparation aul ooklet on request. 


training of younger bore SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
| ———É—n Special home care apd trainin one Milford, Conn. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R.I. 


CoL T. A. JOHNSTON Supt. 
108 Third St, Boonville, 


289 Boys 22 Teachers 


i 87th year opens Sept. 14th | THE TOME SCHOOL 


E On the Susquehanna 
j E For information about this national 
G boarding school for boys address 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D 


ACADEMY ( || ha he 
: Maryland 

n Rates $1000 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS El New Swimming 
TES: $1000 single rooms. : Pool z 
RA * $850 two in room. $ A school that pursucs sound methods and pro- 
Age 12-18 years. ; vides thorough training for mind and body. Mili- 
i all over the world. Strictly preparatory a y 2 tary tactics in the fresh invigorating air kee 


A : 3 3 the boys in the finest physical trim ABSES are gi 
college or technical school. d and students have individual Satan All sponta 


h zr Well equipped gymnasium. Ideal situation. Summer 
For catalog, addres ne Camp. For catalog address 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal | | NEN i , WAlghippan Polat Stamford Dona s Pa 


[fomno Rec 


The e 


Founded 1842 CHARLE 
„Rated »y War De pt. 85 Din 


E an cadi 


nded 186 rees. 14 High School units : 
Instruction in small groups—personal D A NATIONAL SCHOOL. gre 8 7 Applicants must be 16 years old. Expenses limited 
.Development of, character and training for to cost: Catalog, address 


Military science taught by U. 8. Army officer. 
efficient E oC in life. Prepares for colleges. Coll lege Preparatory, Business and Music. Naval | M cot - BOND, Superintendent 


Training also. Swimming Pool. 282 boys enrolled 
from 18 states and 3 foreign countries last year. 
All sports. Out-of-doors the year round. A 
broader preparation than the public oD. ean 


i Catalog. Rev. Walter Mitchel D., 
Qccor 8. Krichel, D. D., Prin, Boz 110, Penasbure, Pa. ve. Bo: o. Charleston. 8 C. 


A School for Boys 
KISKIMINETAS Springs School, affection- 


ately known as KISKI, permits the boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. Special 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1187 
boys colleges and technical schools. 
iful, elev: ated, Len Excellent health record. 
Laimes fies Training for older bye ON Segel 
ete owing n rei d terms. Catalogue and lit- 
Satare of sr ter et to College pre ratory students on 
i request Adi resa Box 422. 
awin M. artman, 

"p e Prin. 
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preparation for college or technical schools. University certificate privileges. 
Individual attention through preceptorial Syatem; outdoor sports under competent 
instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. Several football and baseball 
fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Bowling alleys. School 
owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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The American Magazine 


Four well-known Westclox 


OU like an honest clock for the 
same reason you like an honest 
man. You can depend on what it says. 
Westclox alarms make and hold so 
many friends because they run and 
ring on time. 

The secret of their dependability 
is inside the case —Westclox con- 
struction. 

The wheels turn on needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel. Friction is 
greatly reduced; the clock runs more 
smoothly and gives you longer service. 


Big Ben, America, Sleep-Meter 
and Baby Ben are the four top- 
notchers of the Westclox line. But 
all Westclox alarms have this same 
construction. The men who make 
Big Ben take pride in making every 
Westclox right. 

It will pay you to look for the 
Westclox mark of good timekeep- 
ing on the dial and tag of the clock 
you buy. Then you will have a time- 
keeper that you can depend on for 
honest, faithful service. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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LEANLINESS find san a pool of CLEAR WATER 
that which she has sought e à 


-a soap as pure ano clean, in itself, as 
the water in which it floats. 

-ac elish t to the softest, tenderest skin 
because of its whiteness, its mildness, 
its delicate fragrance, ano its bubbling, 

velvety, easy- rinsing lather. 


C) 


What soap can this bo, but IVORY ? 
/ 


IVORY SOAP oss M. . 990% PURE Í 
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What Fool Thing Do You Do 
. Phat Endangers Your Life? 


What does your wife do—or your husband—or your children? 
One out of eight in this nation of carelessness will have some 
kind of an accident this year. Here is a list of causes and 

Study it. Make your family study it 


the cures. 


O YOU know that about eighty 
thousand men, women, and 
children are going to be killed 
in the United States this year? 
About fourteen millions, accord- 

ing to one insurance company's estimate, 
are going to be injured. . 

What do you suppose will be responsible 
for nine tenths of this appalling total? 
The answer can be given in one word: 
Carelessness. Ninety per 
cent of the accidents which 
are going to kill, cripple, or 
otherwise injure these mil- 
lions of human beings—ac- 
cidents which threaten you 
and your family every day 
—are preventable. 


By Keene Sumner 


accident. In 1917, almost 15,000 persons 
were killed in this manner, and, by the 
way, in all figures given here, I refer to the 
United States only. 

In New York Cu in 1918, about 500 
persons were killed by falis. Only 23 of 
them fell from scaffolds; the rest fell down- 
stairs, out of windows, off fire escapes, or 
just while walking on sidewalks. 

Milwaukee had 59 deaths from falls in 


The Nearest I Ever Came to Death 


Prize Contest Announcement 


complish that, I want to show you what 
are the commonest ways of getting killed 
or injured. Within the past few years the 
careless automobilist has forged to the 
front as a public menace. In 1920 prob- 
ably 11,coo persons will be killed because 
of his carelessness or their own. f 
You notice that I don’t say the auto- 
mobile is going to kill all these men, wom- 
en, and children. For, while more than 
11,000 of them probably 
will be killed in motor 
accidents, the machine itself 
will not be responsible in 
one case out of a hundred. 
It is the careless, reckless 
drizer and the careless, 
reckless pedestrian that will 


You may think that most 
of these accidents occur to 
workers in mills, factories, 
and industrial plants. You 
are wrong. There are mòre 
accidents outside of indus- 
try than in it. And, in 
many cowns, more than half 
of these outside accidents 
occur right in the home. 

In 1917, about 80,000 
deaths were due to acci- 
dents. Only 22,000, less 
than one third of them, 


THIS article will bring back to you the closest call 
you ever had to meeting death. Write us about the 
. experience—emphasizing the lesson that you learned 
from it. Maybe your story will save the lives of some 
of the rest of us. 
For the best letter of not more than 500 words we 


offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, 


third prize. Competition closes July 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the October number. 

Address Contest Editor, THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to these contests will not be returned 
unless postage is enclosed with the entries. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with the contest 


be responsible. 

The automobile has 
brought added health and 
pleasure to millions of hu- 
1an beings. It is a crime 
against society that some 
people have turned this in- 
strument of pleasure into an 
engine of destruction. But 


that is exactly what they 


have done. 

It is estimated that be- 
fore the end of this year 
there will be about 9,500,000 
automobiles and motor 


were in industry. Of 3,000 

accidental fatalities in 

Chicago, during 1919, 1,090 
occurred in homes; 1,142 on 
streets and roads. Of 510 
people killed in Saint Louis. . 
in 1917, 400 were killed outside of industry 
and one half of these fatalities were in the 
home. Fifteen thousand children will be 
killed in this country this year, if we don't 
do something to stop it. : 

Do you know what other nations call 
us? *'Careless America!” And we de- 
serve the title. 

One of our most popular methods of 
getting into the grave is to fall into it. I 
mean precisely that. More people are 
killed every year by slipping, tripping, and 
falling, than by any other known form of 


must 


be sent under separate cover, addressed to the 
Editor of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


one year. They included everything from 
falling off buildings, porches, wagons, 
boats, and cars, to falling off chairs and 
out of bed! Ten were killed by falling 
down-stairs; and six met death simply by 
falling on the floor. 

In ninety per cent of these cases the 
reason for the accident was that somebody 
was careless. It is all right for us to have 
fought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy; but it is about time we tried to make 
this country safe for life and limb. 

Before I go into what we can do to ac- 


trucks in the United States. 
That will be one to every 
eleven or twelve persons. 
In 1910 there were only 
400,000 autos in this coun- 
try; and about one person in every 50,000 
of our population was killed in motor 
accidents. By 1917, one person in every 
11,000 was meeting death through this 
cause. Last year there were 7,500,000 
autos and about 10,000 deaths. So you 
can see that I am probably not short of 
the truth when I predict that this year, 
with 9,500,000 motors, we will have 11,000 
deaths through absolutely unnecessary 
auto accidents. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Probably there isn’t one person in a hun- 
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Most automobile accidents are the result of taking a chance. 
in between a moving car and a wagon standing at the curb. 


This man is taking a serious one by cutting, 
Motorists wait at a crossing until a 


large freight train passes, then dash across, and are struck by the engine of a train on the other 
side of the freight. Pedestrians walk around the end of one train directly into the path of another. 
They walk around the end of a street car into the path of an automobile or of another street car 


dred who will read this article that does 
not ride in an automobile more or less fre- 
quently. Thousands of you drive your 
own machines. If you hire a chauffeur, 
you have authority over him. And all of 
you, whether you ever ride in a machine or 
not, have to cross roads and streets where 
automobiles run. 


HE cause of nine tenths of these acci- 

dents can be put into three words: faking 
a chance! It is hard to tell which is the 
greater sinner in this respect, the driver of 
the car, or the person in the street. Both 
seem to have a mania for taking chances. 
Most of the time they "get away with it." 
But in thousands of cases they do not. 
And the list of dead and in- 
jured mounts steadily. 

In Rochester, New York, 
as many deaths were caused 
last year by automobile ac- 
cidents as by street cars, 
railroads, and industrial ac- 
cidents combined. In New 
York, 677 persons were 
killed in automobile acci- 
dents. In Chicago, 420 
were killed. 

Take the figures for Cook 
County, Illinois, where 168 
persons were struck by autos 
and 118 were run over; 26 
autos ran into railroad cars, 
18 ran into street cars, II 
ran into a post or a tree, and 
19 collided with other autos. 
Of these accidents more 
than half occurred in the 
daytime. Almost 150 chil- 
dren were killed. Of the 
pedestrians killed, most of 
them were trying to cross the 
street in the middle of the 
block. 

Those 286 persons who 
were run over or struck by 
autos would probably be 
alive to-day if somebody hadn't taken a 
chance. As for the machines that ran into 
railroad trains, ask any locomotive en- 
gineer what he knows about the chances 
taken every day by foolhardy motorists. 

Some of this class of accidents are al- 
most incredible! Automobile drivers not 
only run onto the track and are struck 


Did you ever do this? 
The employee who neglected to turn the tongue of the 
truck up, and hook it so it would stay there, and the man 
who did not watch where he was going. Don’t have any- 


thing around for people to fall over. 


own step! The other fellow may have been careless 


by the engine, but they actually run into 
the middle of a train. Why do they do it? 
Heaven only knows! They themselves 
don't live to explain. 

At railroad crossings protected by gates, 
motorists run into these gates and smash 
up their machines, even when they have 
had an unobstructed view for a distance of 
a block or more. They have even run, 
over and killed the flagman stationed 
at railway crossings. Their mania for 

taking a chance seems to have destroyed 
the commonest of common sense in them. 

One Western railway engineer on a 
regular run had been very much annoved 
by a certain. motorist who alwavs ap- 
peared at a particular crossing just as the 


train approached it. Day after day the 
driver of this automobile beat the engine 
across, sometimes only by a matter of 
seconds. In some way the engineer heard 
that the motorist was boasting about how 
smart he was in racing the train, and he 
determined to bring him to his senses. So 
the next day, when he saw the machine 


Two people have been careless here. 


And watch your 


coming as usual, he sounded his whistle, 
applied the emergency brakes, stopped 
the train at the crossing, hopped out of his 
cab, and gave the motorist the thrashing 
of his life. 

If you are driving a car yourself—don't 
take chances. If you have a chauffeur, 
discharge him if he persists in taking 
chances. If you are a passenger, a guest 
in a friend's car, speak up in protest if 
there is reckless driving. Don't worry for 
fear you will be thought a bore. It's bet- 
ter to be a bore than to be buried! Sen- 
sible people won't think you are foolish, 
anyway. The chances are that most of 
the other passengers in the car will aid and 
abet you. And if the people with whom 
you are riding don't want to 
consider safety quit going 
with them! Nine tenths of 
the people who motor are 
not pining to go to their 
own funerals, or to hasten 
someone else’s. If they will 
call a halt on reckless driving 
they will save thousands of 
lives every year. 


ND if you are the pedes- 
trian, don’t take chances, 
either. Don’t try to beat 
the automobile. What do 
you gain if you succeed? A 
fraction of a minute. What 
do you lose if you fail? Per- 
haps your life. Perhaps a 
leg, or an arm. Perhaps on- 
ly days or weeks or months 
in which you might have been 
active and useful instead 
of helpless and suffering. 
Weigh the two alternatives 
and decide whether the 
chance is worth taking. 
Here is another thing for 
you to consider: How old are 
vou? The dangerous ages, 
so far as motor accidents are 
concerned, are those of youth and of old age. 
In the Chicago total for 1919, only about 
one third of the fatalities were to persons 
between twenty and fifty yearsof age. But 
of the persons exposed to such accidents, 
probably several times that proportion 
were between twenty and fifty. The vast 
majority of people who are pretty con- 


What Fool Thing Do You Do That Endangers Your Life? by KEENE SUMNER 


PeCTOS BY BATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
Have you left matches, knives, scis- 
sors, scalding water, or other sources 
of danger where the children can 
get at them? Thousands of children 
are killed and injured every year 
because grown people are careless 


stantly on the street are in that class. Yet 
two thirds of the accidents occur to people 
under twenty or over fifty. One third of 
them are to children under ten. 


ANT you do anything about that? Of 

course, you can. If you are a mother, 
or a father, you can teach your children 
the dangers of the street. If you drive an 
auomobile, you can watch out for these 
little folks. You must remember that 
they are likely to do the unexpected thing. 
You can't bank on them, but you can play 
safe yourself. 

Most of the automobile accidents to 
pedestrians would not occur if people fol- 
lowed one rule: Teach your children, and 
learn yourself, to look to : 
the left when you start 
across the street, and to 
look to the right after 
you reach the middle of 
the street. If you do 
this, and don’t take a 


chance, you are safe. 
These two hazards, 
automobile — accidents 


and falls, are the com- 
monest ones to which 
all of us are exposed. 
Take stairs, for ex- , 
ample: Never have a I 
door opening directly $ „e =~ 
onto astairway. Have ' ^ 
it open on a. platform 
large enough to permit 
a person to stand there 


and to close the door a3 


behind him. Two 

women of my person-  . - 
al acquaintance were 
crippled for life because 
this precaution was 
neglected. 

The Chicago coroner 
reported 461 deaths from falls in 1916; of 
these, 166 resulted from slipping or trip- 
ping, 53 from -losing balance, 49 from 
intoxication, 30 from feebleness or weak- 
ness, 13 were from moving cars, II were on 
Icy streets, 83 were on stairs, and the 
rest were from various other causes. 

Of these 461 fatalities, only 51 were to 


Watch where you are going! 


Get rid of any kind of a projection 
on walks or steps. A person com- 
ing quickly off this back porch 
is likely to catch his foot on 


Put such things 
be a trap 


the iron scraper. 
where they won't 


females; while there were 410 to males. 
"This is surprising, in view of the fact that 
women's high-heeled shoes and narrow 
skirts are supposed to be dangerous. In 
all accident records, men have far the 
worse showing. Of course they are more 
exposed to street hazards, but it seems to 
be proved that they are also more careless, 

We have actual figures which prove that 
this is true in industry. One large manu- 
facturing plant reported 945 major acci- 
dents to men in 1917 and only 45 to 
women. There were six times as many 
men employed as women; but the men had 
over twenty times as many accidents! 
The official in charge of personnel said 
that the women were more alert and side- 


stepped danger more quickly than the men 
did. 

Where both men and women are em- 
ployed in the same department, it is said 
that the accidents to the men increase! 
This happens also if women visitors are 
allowed in shops or mills where men work. 
One of the big shipbuilding concerns was 


More people are killed and injured by 
slipping, tripping, and falling than from any other cause of accidents 
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Begin now to teach your children the dan- 
ger of taking chances. This picture shows 
one of the many hazards to which 
boys are constantly exposing them- 
selves. The best way of teaching them to 
be careful is to be careful yourself 


obliged to prohibit women visitors on this 
account. The preserice of the women dis- 
tracted the attention of male workers and 
therefore caused accidents. 

But we are not dealing, in this article, 
with industrial hazards. The point is that 
all of us have a vast number of unneces- 
sary accidents. About fifteen per cent of 
all falls occur on stairs, for instance. One 
way of avoiding themis to have glass pan- 
els in the doors leading directly to stair- 
ways. Break a long flight by a platform if 
possible. Don’t have the treads too nar- 
row or the risers too high. Some people 
think a very wide tread is especially safe. 
On the contrary, it is dangerous. No 
tread should be more than eleven and a 
half inches in width, in- 
cluding the projecting 
“overhang” at the 
front of the step. Itis 
almost impossible to de- 
scend rapidly a flight of 


steps which are un- 
usually wide from front 
to back. 


THE overhang just 
mentioned is consid- 
ered a safeguard in de- 
scending stairs, because 
it prevents the back of 
the foot from coming in 
contact with the riser. 
But look out for it in go- 
ing wp-stairs! There 
are often serious results 
e : from people catching 
the toe of the shoe on 
this overhang and “‘fall-« 
, ing up-stairs, often 
injuring the knee se- 
verely. 
The material of 
which steps are made, 
or with which they are covered, is impor- . 
tant. Be especially careful on polished 
wood or marble stairs. In the home it is 
far safer to have your stairs carpeted. 
But be sure that the carpet is securely 
fastened and that there are no worn 
places, or loose edges, to trip you. 
The surface of (Continued on page 117) 


“Gene” Grace- Whose Story Reads 
Like a Fairy Tale 


“Who can ever take your: place?’ a friend asked 
Charles M. Schwab as they were walking through 
the great Bethlehem Steel Works some years ago. 

“That young man over there,” said Schwab, point- 


ing to Grace. 


UT this way it sounds romantic: 

He was earning more than a mil- 

lion dollars a year before he was 

forty. 

Starting in a humble capacity at 
$1.80 a day, he became, first, general su- 
perintendent, and then manager of the 
same company just after passing thirty, 
and president at thirty-seven. : 

Under his operation the working force 
has increased from under 
10,000 to Over 100,000 men. 

Profits increased from less 
than $3,000,000 a year to 
more than $1,000,000 a 
week. 

The business done rose 
from $20,000,000 a year to 
almost $500,000,000 in one 


By B. C. Forbes 


And when Charles M. Schwab, the chief 
owner of this Aladdin-like enterprise, was 
asked to account for it all, he replied in 
one word—“‘ Grace." 

Reads like a fairy tale when thus sum- 
marized, does it not? Suggests extraor- 
dinary luck, at the least, doesn't it? 

Actually, it is nothing but a narrative 
of typical American diligence, vision, fore- 


thought, pluck, and unremitting applica- 


Are You Working for a Big Man 
or a Little Man? 


pany is popularly understood to be the 
story merely of Charles M. Schwab. Noth- 
ing displeases Mr. Schwab more than to 
have anyone suggest such a thing to him. 
The very first time I interviewed Mr. 
Schwab, several years ago, he said to me: 

"Why don't you write, rather, about 
Eugene G. Grace? He is twice the steel 
man I am, or ever will be.” 

I smiled when he said that. 

“I mean that!” Mr. 
Schwab reprimanded me. 
"He is the greatest steel 
man America has ever pgo- 
duced." I forthwith started 
to waylay the man’ who 
drew such encomiums from 
such an authority as Schwab. 
But it has taken me five 


year. 

A purely minor factor in 
the steel industry not so 
long ago, the company now 
ranks second to the mam- 
moth United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Formerly unimportant in 
the shipbuilding feld, it 
now turns out more ships 
than any other company in 
America or Europe—out of 
every hundred ships which 
slide down the ways to 
splash into American waters, 
his company supplies thirty. 

So capable did the com- 
pany become under this 
young man’s presidency that 
it not only was the very 
first in America to receive a 
European war order but it 
turned out more munitions 
and enginery of war—rang- 
ing from the first subma- 
rines that ever crossed the 
Atlantic under their own 


HARLES M. SCHWAB is the chief owner of 

the Bethlehem Steel Company. He is "Gene" 
Grace's boss. But Schwab says in this article: 
“Grace is twice the steel man I am, or ever will 
he." He goes on: “Grace is the greatest steel man 
America has ever produced.” 

Schwab is smart. He has learned that you can 
give credit to others without damaging yourself. 
Most big men who head really great businesses 
learn that. Most little men never learn it. In his 
youth. Schwab worked for Andrew Carnegie— 
another very shrewd man who had a sensible idea 
of his own limitations, and brains enough to go out 
and hire men who could bring to his business the 
abilities he lacked. Toward the end of his life 
Carnegie said, “I wish to have for my epitaph, 
‘Here lies a man who was wise enough to bring. 
into his service men who knew more than he.'" 

'The Bible says that by faith you can remove 
mountains, and I know it is true. But I also think 
that humility can put 'em back! THe Eprron. 


years to corner him and pre- 
vail upon him to talk—and 
then he consented only after 


.I had impressed upon him 


that the telling of his meth- 
ods would encourage and 
help others not yet within 
sight of the summits on 
life's highway. 

Grace's methods cannot 
be compressed into an epi- 
gram. A man must pay 
supreme heed to more than 
just one thing, he holds. 

"Without concentratin 
on one problem at a time 
could never get through all 
my work," says Mr. Grace. 

But he also says: "In- 
tegrity so unimpeachable 
that no one will ever think 
of questioning it—either 
workers or customers, either 
bankers or associates—is in- 
dispensable to winning con- 
fidence, and the men who 
cannot win confidence can- 


power, to battleships, cannon of the 
most gigantic caliber and shells to feed 
them—than any other concern in the 
world, not excepting the much-advertised 
Krupp's of Germany. The shares of the 
company, thanks tó the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the management, rose from a 
nominal figure (anywhere from $10 to $25) 
to upward of $600 each, outstripping 
those of any other shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange at the time. 
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tion based on searching mental analysis at 
every stage of the journey. It is a nar- 
rative rich in suggestion for every striving 
youth and every progressive business man 
in America. It reveals a pathway which 
each one of us, be our work what it may, 
can seek to tread, for it is a pathway not 
of miracles, but of common sense applied 
at every turn of the way and every hour 
of the day. 

The story of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 


not rise far and stay there." 
Again: “You must build up your body 
if you want to build up your brain, or 


build up your business." 


Also: “Organization is the key to in- 
dustrial success. The best organization 
is that which enables the greatest percent- 
age of those in the business to receive in 
earnings exactly what they make, that is, 
have a system which measures each man’s 
results, and then (Continued on page 80) 


Eugene G. Grace 


THE story of “Gene” Grace, beginning on the op- 
posite page. reads—as Mr. Forbes says in telling it— 
like a fairy tale. Grace worked his way through Le- 
high University. where he won all kinds of honors. 
Then, in 1899. he got a job in the electrical department 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, earning £1.80 for a 


twelve-hour day—and saving money! In seven years 
he became general superintendent at Bethlehem. | In 
seven more he was made: president. - His story is not 
only a stirring one of achievement but a picture of a 
great man who lives simply and democratically, as 
well as with his whole mind and strength. 
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George Ade 


FAMOUS Hoosier author--the man who wrote 
"Fables in Slang," “The County Chairman,” ‘The 
College Widow,” and dozens of stories and plays that 
have delighted millions. He was born at Kentland, 
Indiana. in 1866, and now lives on Hazelden Farm, his 
place at Brook, Indiana. 
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In recent years Ade has become a golf enthusiast, On 
the opposite page he writes about the game, which is 
fast becoming the rage in America. There are 3,000,000 
players in the land. If you aren't one, you probably 
ought to be, for the sake of your health. Anyhow, read 
Ade's article. It has facts in it—and ideas—and humor. 


“Look Out for Your Husbands! 


. Golf is Coming 


1? 


Small-town and country folks warned the big cities to 
get ready for prohibition. Now the city folks are 
warning the small towns to prepare for golf 


E WHO live so near the Then the small towns surrounded by the 


controllin porian of farm lands went dry. 


the Middle 
are jarred b 


By George Ade 


On, mush! When an ex-preacher with 
s Next the coun- a white necktie compels a hard-boiled 
est that we ties were cleaned up. The saloons scur- politician to sit up and bark and roll over 
its thought ried like rabbits and took refuge in the and play dead, it is not because he is 


waves carried an important smaller cities. Again they were smoked Svengali but because he carries a gun. 


Fi into the cities a few 
We to 


ears ago. out. Then the fighting was transferred The coercive methods of the Anti-Saloon 


d our friends in the crowded streets from courthouses to statehouses. Mem- League were effective because congress- 
bers of the state legislatures began to man and state legislators were deadly 
read the n in the sky. They threw afraid of the weapons carried by the 


to make ready for the big drought. 


“What drought?” 


“The supreme, climacteric, eventual up wisps o 


drought of all time. rake 
whole country is going dry.” 

One bstencr mould: break 
into raucous laughter. An- 
other would gaze in pitying 
silence. A third would blis- 
ter the prophet with the 
most approved invective of 
the boulevards. No one, ex- 
cept those who had been in 
communication with the 
sovereign, trouble-making 
voters, believed that an in- 
fluential city club could be 
deterred from having high- 
balls on the table and a good 
song ringing clear. 


THOSE who regarded the 
drinking of a cocktail as 
an amiable preliminary to 
dining could not or would 
not understand that a ma- 
jority of their fellow citizens 
regarded the drinking of a 
cocktail as a crime, the same 
as blowing a safe or beating 
a crippled child. . 

The verdict on alcoholic 
stimulants had been voted 
and the jury was in the box 
before the smart city folks 
learned that any indictment 
had been drawn. 

They told themselves that 
a metropolis could not be 
regulated during play hours 
by tank towns and R. F. D. 
routes. "They were like the 
chair warmers in a broker- 
age office, who never believe 
in a panic until after it ar- 
rives. 


The Golden Panacea That 
Will Bring Back a 


“Has-Been” 


"MYRIADS of business and professional men re- 
siding in country towns," says Mr. Ade, "are 
going to attire themselves in shameless knickers and 
short-sleeved shirts and renew their youth in the green 
fields and beside the still waters. 

* Men who are too old for tennis and baseball, and 
too masculine for croquet, and too negligent to hold 
themselves to any drudging routine of exercises, arc 
going to find in golf a real elixir of youth—the only 
golden panacea that will bring back a has-been. 

“they are going to come out of their slouching 
laziness and have springs put into their legs. 

“One of the popular delusions, fostered by careless 
poetry and loose editorial writing, has been that the 
people who live in the country and the small towns are 
necessarily more rugged and rosy-cheeked and surging 
with vitality than the flat dwellers of the cities. Look 
at the mortality statistics. Study the death rates. Ask 
the insurance men and the school authorities and the 
hospitals. . . 

“No man ever acquired bodily vigor by remainin 
away from the cities. And no other man can be as ol 
at forty-five as the small-town business or professional 
man who lets down and loses his hold on outdoor activi- 
ties, and starts to take things easy. He will become fat 
and slow and ponderous and creaky—enjoying no in- 
termediate stage between youth and old age." 


dry grass to see which way league. And they wouldn't have been 


afraid of these weapons if 
they hadn't already checked 
up the sentiment regarding 
“booze” in every precinct 
which they represented. 
They signed any kind of a 
[ee put in front of them 

ecause they had the trem- 
bles every time they thought 
of the farmer vote and the 
church vote and the immi- 
nent votes for women. A lot 
of them would just as will- 
ingly have voted for wood 
alcohol in order to save their 
various little one-cylinder, 
sheet-iron political machines. 

The man responsible for 
the dry tidal wave is thc 
bright lad who first sug- 
gested that the opinions of 
the majority shall govern 
the behavior of the minority. 


HE crushing leverage of 

the Anti-Saloon Leaguc 
began to be felt as soon as 
it had definitely lined up a 
good healthy reserve in ad- 
dition to the fifty per cent. 
Those who took the trouble 
to find out what people in 
the country and in the small 
towns were thinking knew 
that the reserve was there, 
waiting to take orders, and 
that J. Barleycorn was al- 
ready in the death chamber. 
So we stated the facts with 
a good deal of certainty, and 
for about à year now we 
have been pulling on our 
city friends: the most dis- 


Those of us who predicted nation-wide 
prohibition happened to be standing where 
we could see the thing coming. Our view 
of the funnel-shaped cloud was not ob- 
structed by tall buildings and crowds of 

ple. We had observed the slow, cumu- 
ative growth of a sentiment which was 
inexoeable and irresistible. _ 

\First, the farming townships went dry. 


the wind was blowing. And they got wise. 

How often have we heard some puffing 
grampus in a city club say that prohibi- 
tion was sneaked through while the boys 
were in France, that a fanatical minority 
outwitted a somnolent majority, that the 
Anti-Saloon League hypnotized and bull- 
dozed a lot of Reblesmnnded lawmakers 
who were not alive to their responsibilities. 


agreeable combination of words in the 
English language, viz., “I told you so." 
he gift of prophecy has gone to our 
heads. If we dally further with a tricky 
trade.it is because our predictions worked 
out to the very last item. 
For years a crank who wore a ministerial 
costume, conducted himself with much 
dignity and billed (Continued on page 125) 
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His mother’s ring! She 
was still wearing it—on 
her engagement finger! 
What could it mean! 
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. The Man Who Hid 


Himself 


And what happened before he came back 


By Conrad Richter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL GREFÉ 


WTON PARKER JONES, 
the young treasurer of the sub- 
sidiary Packed Products Com- 
pany, twitched nervously as he 
passed through the orange-hued 

raling that separated the desk of John 
Werkman from John Werkman and Com- 
pany's broad office. 

He had always liked this democratic 
whim of the head of the parent company, 
to work where everybody could see him 
and where he could see everybody. But 
to-day he would have given anything had 
John Werkman possessed a private office. 

There was no bearlike paw in greeting 
this afternoon, no welcoming crow’s-feet 
around the hard old limestone eyes. The 
gray-empled magnate swung from his 
scarred walnut desk grimly. 

“Last December, young man, I under- 
stand you cleaned up a little on Liberty 
Steel. Made you chesty. Decided 
Packed Products wasn’t paying par value 
for its treasurer’s brains. Started up a 
litle private shebang to skin Wall Street 
skinners at their own skin game.” 

“Just a little spare-time venture, sir,” 
flinched Newt. His face had gone white. 

"You had a system," rumbled on 
Werkman. “Picked up likely-looking 
stocks under the market. Bought out- 

ight. — Made nine hundred apiece. 
What's the use, you said, buying outright 
and making nine hundred, when you 
could buy on margins and make nine 
thousand? . . . That right, sir?" 

Newt inclined his head dumbly. The 
fear that had clung to him when he en- 
tered was now confirmed. He felt the 
eyes of the office upon him. If only there 
were some way to stop that accusing voice 
before it should grow louder! 

“You lost the whole darned business!” 
continued Werkman, in a rising tone that 
silenced the nearest typewriters. “Went 
about a thousand in the hole. Gave mea 
little hope for you. ‘Do him good,’ I told 
myself. ‘Take some bone out of his head 
and put it in his back.’ But it didn’t. 

‘ou hadn’t enough nerve, young man, to 
buckle down and save that thousand out 
of your salary! You were going to make 
it an easier way." . 

Clutching a bans paper weight in his 
hand, the speaker towered to his feet. 

"You wrote out a Packed Products 
check to the Nash-Jones Glass Company! 
Wrote it ‘N. Jones,’ and left plenty space 
after the N. and plenty after the Jones. 

en you had it certified." 

With an unexpected crash he brought 
the paper weight back upon his desk, 
hushing the entire room. 

"But you didn't mail that check to the 


Nash-Jones people. You took it down to 
the County Trust Company, where you 
know a couple of boys. You endorsed it 
in light indelible pencil, and borrowed fif- 
teen hundred with the certified check as 
collateral. Told Charley Hammond it 
was your dividend, but you didn't want 
to cash it till your fiscal year was up. You 
wanted the money on demand. Charley 
said it wouldn't be right to keep a certi- 
fied check out indefinitely. He gave you 
a note for thirty days." 

“Please, Mr. Werkman!” begged Newt. 
“Not in here! Please!” 

“Thought you’d win back that couple 
thousand!” thundered back the other in 
a voice that carried to the farthermost 
windows. “Then you’d pay off the note, 
erase your endorsement on the check, fill 
it in to read "Nash-Jones Glass Com- 
pany," and shoot it out to Pittsburgh 
with a letter that it came back from the 
wrong address or something." 


"THE head of John Werkman and Com- 
any smiled a terrible smile. 

“You lost the fifteen hundred in three 
jumps straight. The Second National got 
worried over a certified check being out 
three weeks. It called up when you were 
out somewhere worrying what crooked 
deal to pull off next. The Nash-Jones 
people answer Deschler’s wire hey hadn't 
seen the check. The Second National 
bulletins a warning. Charley Hammond 
sees it and goes straight to Deschler, and 
Deschler comes to me." 

Newt tried to answer. His tongue was 
too dry, his throat too lumpy. The voice 
of John Werkman came cold and hard. 

“When I took you in the Packed Prod- 
ucts, I told you to leave the ponies alone, 
leave poker and Wall Street alone. You 
said O. K. I don't say you're a deliber- 
ate liar. You're only weak. But John 
Werkman doesn't want a man around 
him who's weak. Sooner have no house 
at all than a shack that's going to go 
smash some time and cripple your family. 
You're bright enough. ou know cost 
sheets and tax reports and a lot of truck 
like that. But you're soft. You got a 
sick spine. The only place for a spine to 
lay down is in bed, but yours doesn’t 
know it.” 

The older man paused. 

“I ought to let the bonding company 
pen you up a while to think it over. By 
Christopher, ld do it, if it wasn't for 
Norah. But don't look scared. You're 
safe. Just get out. Get out where no- 
body asks me for reference. And get 
quick!" 

It was a ghastly young man who 


passed dumbly out through the orange 
railing to the elevator door before the piti- 
less gantlet of eyes. The elevator door 
enclosed him mercifully from sight, but it 
could not shut the one remaining thing 
that mattered from his brain. 

What would Norah say! Pray God she 
would stand by him in this calamity of 
calamities that had somehow overtaken 
him. Please, God! Enough to be con- 
victed of embezzlement, divested of office 
and honor before a courtroom of familiar 
faces. Few mortal men could stand more. 
Murmuring confused admonitions to him- 
self, he caught a Pennver Heights car. 

Old Mary let him into the paneled hall. 
With a startled glance at his parched face, 
she padded hurriedly up the soft stairs to 
the unknown regions beyond. She did 
not return. Newt’s breath came uneven- 
ly with suspense. 

After an interminable time he glimpsed 
a pair of small bronze slippers descending 
the stairs. They rose and fell in quaint 
solemn nods. Gradually their mistress 
came into view, straight like her father, 
old John Werkman, sturdy, shining- 
haired, her grave eyes revealing instantly 
that she knew. 

"Norah!" he half-whispered. “Don’t 
look like that!" 

She did not answer for a moment. 
From the bottom step, she let one white . 
hand fall in a little hopeless gesture. 
Three flawless pearls on the third finger 
gleamed from the quaint engagement ring 
that had been Newt's mother's. Norah 
had preferred it to a diamond, she said, 
and he had given it instead. 

."] did it for you, Norah!” he testified, 
his voice incoherent with emotion. “T 
couldn't wait till my stock was paid." 


HE gave him a little twisted smile. 

"You did it for yourself, Newt, I'm 
afraid," she said sadly. “I wanted the 
wedding as soon as you. - But I would 
have cut off a finger before doing a dis- 
honorable thing to hasten it." 

"You're not going to turn against me, 
too, Norah!" 

"Why, Newt," she said wanly, "you 
turned against Daddy. and me first— 
when you gambled and did that with the 
check" 

“I was wrong, Norah!” he agonized. 

“You were weak," she corrected sadly. 
"Oh, Newt, I don't like to tell you, but I 
can never marry a weakling." 

, He stood for a little, pitifully dumb and 
rigid before her, not knowing clearly what 
to do. Then he managed a ghastly smile. 

"Don't worry." e tried to say it 
clearly. “I won't trouble you or your 
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father any more." He hesitated a mo- 
ment, turned blindly and went out into 
the raw February air. 

A motor from a neighboring driveway 
almost bore him down. He did not give 
it a glance. His physical senses seemed 


deadened. 
JRM the very beginning the world 


had seen that he would have no 
chance. At birth it had given him a 
weak will, tinseled ovet with false encour- 
agement. Almost it had permitted him 
to grasp success, theri exultantly it had 
uncovered the old weakness, cunningly 
played upon it, caused him to speculate, 
to lie, to steal, all the while luring him on 
with the promise that he might catch up 
and start anew. In the end it had laughed 
aloud, and administered the final disillu- 
sioning .crash of discharge and repudia- 
tion. He had been but a puppet in the 
world’s hands. He had had no chance 
from the beginning. 

A banded lot of marked-down snow 
shovels at a shop door arrested his steps. 
He turned in. 

“Something to kill at first shot,” he 
explained. 

lhe clerk looked up sharply. 

“What do you want to kill?” 

“Anything up toa man.” Newt strove 
to say it carelessly. “Im going on a 
trip. 

A half-hour later, he unlocked the door 
to his rooms. The little bachelor apart- 
ment looked desolate in the pale win- 
ter sunshine. Its cheerless aspect gave 
him the strange, overpowering impres- 
sion that he had already started on his 
lone adventure into the unknown. He 
dragged a chair to his writing desk and 
fumbled with a pen and a packet of note 
paper. 

But whatever was in his mind to write 
was not written. His stiff fingers re- 
placed the pen on the glass stand. He 
opened the parcel on the table. Sight of 
the cold, silent weapon transmitted a dull 
shock. With clumsy fingers he crammed 
the five oily chambers with vaselined cop- 
per shells. His eyes enfevered as he visu- 
alized Norah’s agonized face. He could 
see her lips twisted with remorse, hear 
them whisper, “If only I had stood by 
him!” 

But after a moment it came to him that 
somehow the fancy did not ring true. 
Norah, her father, the boys and girls in the 
office, would call him a quitter, a coward. 
They would not understand. His hands 
convulsed carton, wrapping paper and 
string into one pocket, the shiny instru- 
ment of death and its shells into another, 
then emptied his other pockets and began 
slash labels from coat, overcoat, and 

at. 

This done, he ttied to command his 
shattered thoughts. The little clock on 
the mantel struck, and then again. He 
had not moved. His clenched nails bit 
deeper into his hands. When at last he 
broke away to the window to count the 
bills in his pocket folder, there were bleed- 
ing quarter-moon fissures on either palm. 

He got a train at six. The next morning 
before ten, amid the screeching of wheels 
on a graded curve, he stepped from a 
mixed passenger and freight train at Indi- 
andale Gap. 

The agent listened to his request with 
a stolid face, juggled a ^ ^ of mail bags 
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Newt tried to answer. His 
tongue was too dry, his throat 
toolumpy. The voice of John 
Werkman came cold and hard 


in silent speculation, then put him aboard 
the buggy to the Moon Shine Church post 
office. A taciturn country boy of eigh- 
teen or twenty drove. Newt’s eyes 
brightened feverishly as through the mist 
he glimpsed the few scattered farms, the 
network of woods. This was nearer the 
sort of country he was looking for. Ata 
cross-roads near a white church, the black 
mare halted. 

“Snowshoe Valley's over this mountain 
here." The lanky young fellow pointed 
to the mountain’s dark base looming dim- 
lv out of the mist. “Keep a-goin’ straight 
over the cuttings at the Crosby place, and 
you come down in Berry Valley. Guess 
that’s the kind of place you're looking 
for.” 


N HOUR and a half later, his head 
throbbing with fatigue, Newt reached 
the top of the mountain. He kept dogged- 
ly on through the brush and timber until, 
in the valley beyond, a log barn loomed 
out of the mist, and a burly dog, dripping 
wet, lunged threateningly from under the 
overshoot. Newt found himself awaiting 
the dog’s attack without fear. What was 
a dog’s bite to him now! The animal 
stopped short, smelled gingerly at his wet 
ankles, then stirred its tail in tentative 
sociability. A tall man, rugged with bone 
and sinews, appeared from the barn to 
investigate the dog’s alarm. 

"Crosby!" he nodded. “This is the 
place.” 

Newt thanked him, crossed the prong- 
horned fence and struck across the wet 
meadow toward the next mountain. Leaf- 
less scrub oak deluged him with myriads 
of water drops as he passed. By the time 
he reached the steeper incline, he was 
soaked and steaming. Frequently now 
he had to pause and rest. 

The descent seemed almost as long as 


He fan- 


had the climb on the other side. 
cied once that he had turned around in 
the mist and was cong down the very 


side he had come up. But the mist was 
thicker here. He could scarcely distin- 
guish the dark tree trunks after a hundred 
vards. Down on the mountain flat hc 
paused. He was alone at last. 

Some distance across this shrouded val- 
ley he could hear a rushing mountain 
stream. lle decided to remain where 
he was. Some intrepid trout fisherman 
might follow the stream in April, and he 
had no wish to be founs until all recogni- 
tion had fled. 

He smiled in feeble exritation. The 
road had been long and hard, but he 
would triumph over Norah and her father 
atlast. This Berry Valley wilderness was 
reeking wet, dreary and cold; but he would 
soon be out of that. He passed the back 
of one hand harst ' across his smarting 
eyes. Childish ¢2a~s zt his own tragedy 
persisted. His thr--t knotted with pain 
from keeping them back. 

With unsteady hands he broke the re- 
volver to make sure the chambers were 
still filled. He snapped it back tensely, 
trying to attain command of himself be- 
fore the end. In sweet anthem near by a 
flock of juncos chorused, invisible in the 
mist. Jt was as if Newt’s ears had al- 
ready preceded him to paradise. His lips 
moved in a short, unintelligible prayer. 


DISTANT rattle in the laurels and 

rhododendrons arrested him. The 
sound increased, approaching sporadically. 
Unmoved, he waited for the appearance 
of whatever the thing was. The noise 
paused. The next moment, a human 
voice, close at hand, its owner invisible in 
the fog, broke out youthfully upon the 
silence of this remote forest valley: 
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“Im a jolly old quack, quack, quack, 
I carry my pack on my back. 
Ive rhubarb and quills, 

Plasters and pills, 
And they call me— 


The singing abruptly broke into a lusty 
shout. “ Ere, Maje! ’Ere, Maje! Rab- 
bits! Big white snowshoe! Hopped 
right over a hemlock. ’Fre, 'ere!" 

The rustle which Newt had heard pre- 
viously, now became a series of violent 
crashings. A lithe, smooth-coated shep- 
herd dog broke into view, engaged in a 
wild leaping beeline toward his master’s 
voice. Abreast of Newt, he abruptly 
caught the strange scent, whirled about 
on four spread feet and broke into full 
startled bark. 

From the direction of the unknown 
voice came an answering crash of heavy 
boots in the bushes. Newt stuffed his 
revolver into his pocket. A moment 
more, an eager youth stopped at the edge 
of the evergreen rhododendrons, instantly 
abashed. 

“Maje!” he admonished indignantly. 
“Quit your smelling there and come 
here!” The dog slunk to his young mas- 
ter, who looked at Newt in shy apology. 
“Didn’t bother you, did he?” 

Newt, unable to conceal his disappoint- 
ment at the sudden despoilation of his 
solitude, answered bitterly: 

" "They told me nobody lived in Berry 
alley!” 

“They didn’t tell you no lie,” returned 


FT PREFE. 
Se 


the youth gravely. “You ain't in Berry 
Valley. It’s Red Cow. Guess you got 
twisted up on old Broadtop, and come 
down the wrong side.” 

Newt tried to smile and thank him, 
but the attempt was a pathetic fail- 
ure. Dumbly he turned to retrace his 
steps up the steep northern side. The 

outh, instantly concerned, came after 
[pem 

“You don't want to try her no more to- 
night, mister! You couldn't make Berry 
before dark, and you might get twisted up 
on Broadtop again. There ain't nobody 
in Berry where you could stay anyhow." 
His eyes betrayed his boyish wonder as to 
why a stranger should want to visit an 
uninhabited valley in February, but he 
gave vent to no questions. "None of my 
business, but you look tuckered out. You 
can stay over here till morning. We ain't 
got a lot in Red Cow, but it'll do Uncle 
Hen a lot of good to see you. We don't 
get company much." 


NEWT tried to bear up under this crown- 
ing disappointment. A remaining ray of 
reason told him that undoubtedly it would 
be best to wait until the following day. 
Otherwise, he might only arouse the suspi- 
cion and possible search of these mountain 
folk. Dully he acquiesced, and accom- 
panied the youth until, in a little grove of 
yellow birches, the path emerged to skirt 
an open field, barren with last year's corn 
stubble. On the other side of the clear- 
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ing, uninviting against 
a group of gloomy white 
pines, stood a story- 
and-a-half house of 
plaster and stone. An 
unsteady log barn 
leaned near. Around a 
huge stack of fodder in 
the barnyard, a dozen 
or more of cattle turned 
their heads idly. Newt 
noticed that the herd 
was solid red. 
“Pure-bred stock?” 
he asked mechanically. 
"Would you think 
so!" exclaimed the 
youth, flushing with 
pleasure. “They’re only 
scrubs; but Uncle Hen’s 
told me how to pick 
'em pretty good." After 
a moment he added, as 
if in defense of the 
farm, ‘Uncle Hen had 
a Hereford once. Least- 
wise he thought it was, 
the way it carried on. 
ik 


We'd like to get all 
Hereford if we was 
rich." 


E PUSHED in the 

door of the house 
for Newt to enter. 
There was but one 
shrunken window to the 
room, and it took sev- 
eral moments until 
Newt's eyes had grown 
accustomed to the 
dimness. Gradually he 
perceived a worn, car- 
pes floor, a three- 
egged table, several 
crude benches and a 
sooty fireplace, easily six feet square, con- 
taining an undersized stove red with rust 
and patched with tin. Then suddenly he 
noticed a figure sunken in a half-reclining 
chair. 

The chair was homemade from the for- 
est. Shreds of the inner bark still hung 
from its legs. But it was the occupant 
that impressed Newt. His garb was 
rough as the chair. His hair and beard 
hung thin and gray. His legs lay in a 
peculiar huddled manner that suggested 
their helplessness. His head was bowed 
on his flannel-shirted breast, which rose 
and fell in great jerky gasps. 

Newt felt the boy's touch on his arm. 

“If you don’t mind, we won't wake 
him! He had a hard night. Awful pain 
up to dinner time to-day. You can get 
up to the stove and dry yourself a while. 
I got to tend the stock." 

But Newt found himself instinctively 
backing toward the door. This dim, 
cheerless room affected him more poign- 
antly than anything since he had left the 
city. He insisted upon accompanying the 
boy outside. Even in the open air he 
could not forget the sight of that bare 
room and its helpless inmate. 

“He’s paralyzed,” explained the youth 
soberly. “Four years next July since he 
had che stroke. Can’t move below his 
hips. Hurts him pretty bad ’most every 
day or so. He hasn’t been out of that 
chair for over three years.” 

“Can’t you get (Continued on page 167) 


Put the Stars to Work 


for You 


Read them rightly and they will help decide your fate 


T HAPPENS now and then in even 
the best regulated businesses. 

You leave home in the morning feel- 
ing unusually cheerful. Your office 
seems just as you left it the night be- 
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She cannot resign; she sits meekly across 
the table from you, the heaven-appointed 
receptacle for your troubles. Following 
the immemorial custom of men, you give 
her the whole story from the beginning; 


stitutions that specialize in business 
training. There is, indeed, a certain preju- 
dice against the man who indulges himself 
in that useful and cheering enterprise—a 


fore, except that the morning mail lies 
open on your desk, innocent and inviting. 


here are no visible signs of trou- 
ble anywhere. You lay off your 
coat, settle yourself comfortably 
at the desk, and suddenly, with- 
out the slighest warning, the 
calamities commence. 

The first two letters are from 
important customers, each with a 
serious complaint. You press the 
button on your desk, and no one 
answers. You press again. In- 
stead of your smiling and efficient 
secretary, a rumpled-haired office 
boy appears in answer to the 
second ring. 

“Miss Bates ain't here, sir," he 
announces, with the office boy's 
peculiar pride in being the mes- 
senger of bad news. 

* Her mother 'phoned that she 
sprained her ankle dancin' last 
night, and the doctor says it's 
good-night nurse for her for a 
week.” 

You make two efforts to call 
your disgruntled customers on 
the telephone, and each time Cen- 
tral obliges with the wrong num- 
ber. You put on your hat to visit 
them in person, and are stalled 
for a half-hour in the subway. At 
lunch the waiter spills coffee on 
you; and in the afternoon your 
chief clerk hands in his resigna- 
tion. So you come to the end of 
a perfect day. 

Two courses of action are open 
to you: The accepted procedure, 
of course, is to go home and take 
it out on your wife. Wives are to 
blame things on. They are ad- 
dressed sometimes by their given 
names, sometimes as “‘ My dear," 
but generally as ‘‘Where’s my?" 
"Where's my coat?" “Where’s 
my slippers?” ‘‘Where’s that 
letter I brought home last night?” 

They are clairvoyant to a re- 
markable degree. From the 
whistle of the suburban train as 
it draws into the station, they are 
warned whether the day has been 
good or bad. And when you 


when you have succeeded in spoiling her 
dinner you feel cheered and strengthened. 


PHOTO FROM WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


This is an unusual portrait of the president of our 
Solar System, the Sun. What we see here is really 
his surrounding atmosphere, thousands of miles 
deep, as it would appear to an eye capable of seeing 
only the red light of hydrogen. Notice the immense 
whirling storms, centering in sun spots. The other 
and larger dark spots are prominences which are 
sometimes more than 200,000 miles high. The Sun is 
over a million times as large as the Earth, and is 
93,000,000 miles away from us. Its diameter is over 
800,000 miles—more than three times the distance 
between us and the Moon. If we wanted to visit this 
solar president, and could do it by an airplane travel- 
ing 60 miles an hour, day and night, we would have 
to be regular Methuselahs, for it would take us 175 
years just to get there. Mr. Sun is a model executive, 
always on the job, never a minute behind his sched- 
ule. There's a tradition that Joshua made him upset 
this schedule once, but perhaps that was the original 
“Josh” story. All of the Sun's subordinates, the 
planets, have a certain amount of ‘‘pull’’ with him. 
Last December, six of them were on the same side of 
him; and Professor Porta predicted that their pull 
would cause the greatest solar disturbance in his- 
tory. But the big boss, like other good executives, 
didn't pay much attention to pull. ‘‘Nothing do- 
ing!” he seemed to say, and kept right on at his job 


many years. 


prejodice wholly unjustified. j 
or the stars have been in business 


Together they form the 
largest and most successful busi- 
ness. Except for an occasional 
mishap in the shape of a meteor 
they are extraordinarily free from 
mistakes in organization. They 
are quiet, efficient, and wonder- 
fully wise, since they have looked 
down upon the foolish little wor- 
ries of men for centuries. If it is 
worth while for us to listen to the 
advice of the president of the 
Standard Oil Company, or the 
chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Steel Corporation, how 
much more reason is there for 
hearkening to their counsel. The 
total annual output of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company would not grease 
their axes for a second; and the 
Steel Corporation, in their sight, 
is a baby playing with a hairpin. 

They Sutched Xerxes. whip- 
ping the Hellespont because it in- 
sisted on being rough with his 
bridge of boats. They saw poor 
old Cicero worrying himself sick 
as to whether he should stick to 
the friends of Czssar—who had 
been his friend—or go with Czesar's 
assassins (and deciding wrongly 
of course). They have heard the 
sons of men gloomily predicting 
panics and disaster for several 
thousand years, and you must 
pardon them for laughing a little 
when you hold before their eyes 
he tiny handful of trouble. 

heir twinkle is laughter—noth- 
ing else. So the first bit of advice 
they’ll give you is this: 

Take things easy; don’t get flus- 
tered. If you’ve done the best you 
can, worrying won’t help matters 
any. In the long run nothing is 

uite as important as it seems. And 
rom where we sit your troubles are 
utterly invisible. 


Troubles, likeother things, have 
a tendency to shrink with time 
and distance; and our friends the 
stars are quite some distance 
away. Take our own little solar 
system, for example. It is rather 


tramp in through the front door, after 
such a day as has been described, your 
wife knows without asking. You find her 
hurrying the children to bed, coaching the 
cook to make your favorite pudding, and 
trying her best to avert the inevitable. 
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This, I say, is the customary program. 
The other alternative is to wait until after 
dinner, light a cigar, and, walking out 
alone, refer the whole list of troublesome 
items to the stars. I am quite aware that 
star-gazing is not taught at any of the in- 


an important department of the universe, 
from our point of view; its President 
being, of course, the Sun. (A first-class 
executive, by the way, and well worthy of 
an interview in this magazine. You never 
catch him out at night worrying over his 
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affairs. Up fresh and early every morning; Birthday, with him, is 164 days long; and the 


through with the day's work on schedule a good average summer vacation is in the 
time; never a minute behind, never a neighborhood of six years. If the same pressive; perhaps you'd like to reduce 


minute ahead—he's a mar- 
vel of quiet efficiency. 
Every day he lays out a 
certain very definite task 
for himself and does it; and 
no power in the universe 
can prevent him from 
dosing down his desk and 
quitting work when he 
gets to quitting time.) 


THE Sun is, of course, 
very close to us. We see 
him every day; our Earth 
isa kind of assistant treas- 
urer in his organization. 
He’s only a little matter of 
some 93,000,000 miles re- 
moved; a railroad train, 
traveling sixty miles an 
hour, day and night, would 
reach him in 64,000 days, 
orabout 175 years. Venus, 
his good-looking private 
secretary, is only 67,000,- 
coo miles from him(a good 
safe distance for an at- 
tractive secretary) and 26,- 
00,000 from us. The 
same train that would 
reach his headquarters in 
175 years would stop for 
lunch with Venus some- 
where between fifty and 


sixty. While Mercury, his office boy, 


outer edge. 
thing is slowly disintegrating. 
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This is Saturn, the most picturesque of all the planets, because 
it constantly wears a halo. This halo is formed of three sepa- 
rate rings, although in the pictures they look like one. 
is 770 times as large as the Earth, but only about one eighth as 
solid; so that, if there were a big enough ocean anywhere, and 
we could throw Saturn into it, the huge planet would float on the walk 
surface. The rings are formed by myriads of tiny ‘‘moonlets,"’ s 
all of them rotating around Saturn as our solitary Moon ro- 
tates around the Earth. The inner of the three rings is called 
the 'crepe ring’’ because it is semi-transparent. 
is 9,000 miles from the surface of the planet and the ''halo"' itself 
is 10,000 miles wide. Some halo! But it may become still 
wider, for another crepe ring seems to be forming around the 
These crepe rings may indicate that the whole 
In that case, the only three- 
ring circus we know of, outside the Earth, will cease to exist 


Saturn 


Its inside edge 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Maybe those figures are a little too im- 


them to simpler terms. All 
right. You can do it any 
pleasant evening when you 
have a little time. Borrow 
a medicine ball from some 
nearby gymnasium, or any 
globe of two-foot diameter, 
and set it in the middle of 
your front lawn. Let that 
represent our good old 
friend, the Sun. Then 
walk away 165 feet and 
drop a bird seed: that’s 
Mercury, office boy. Go 
on 120 feet more and drop 
a pea; that's Venus, pri- 
vate secretary; another 
144 feet and another pea 
—that's our tight-little, 
snug-little old world. 

By this time you're prob- 
ably outside your yard, 
with plenty of room to 
So you may keep 
moving until you’ve cov- 
ered a good generous mile. 
Drop an orange then— 
that’s Jupiter. Another 
mile and a half—two miles 
and a half from where you 
started—and you deposit 
a marble to represent friend 
Neptune. That (barring 
Mars and Saturn) com- 


train that is on its way from the Sun is to pletes the diagram, so far as the solar sys- 


works so close to the Old Man that he have any conversation with Neptune tem is concerned. You may like to carry 
manages to get around him completely while we are still about, it should have it farther; you would like to extend it so 


every 88 days; our Earth being 
farther removed, takes 365. 

These are nice little figures, 
easily grasped; but when you be- 
gin to consider some of the de- 
partment heads in the business, 
and the branch offices, you have 
to think in larger terms. Take old 
Jupiter, for example. There's a 
slow-moving, consistent perform- 
et for you. He's been with the 
house from the beginning, travel- 
ing the outlying territory and 
making a complete circuit once in 
every twelve years. He is such 
an important member of the or- 
ganization that he has eight as- 
sistants and private secretaries, 
known as moons, that dance at- 
tendance on him everywhere he 
goes. Our earth, being smaller 
and less important, has only one. 

Jupiter is quite a bit removed 
from headquarters—something 
like 483,000,000 miles, to be exact. 
And the mile-a-minute train, pre- 
viously referred to, should have 
left the Sun about five hundred 
pu before Christopher Colum- 

us discovered America, if it is to 
deliver the message to Jupiter in 
our day. 

Beyond Jupiter another sales- 
man named Drinos works; and 
still farther out, covering the for- 
eign customers, is good old Nep- 
tune who has such a big territory 
that he gets around it only once 
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This is not a nicely peeled orange, but the Moon, 
a sort of private secretary to the Earth. It is 
239,000 miles away. It would be a good thing to 
keep some secretaries at this distance, but the 
Moon is not that kind. She has no apparent at- 
mosphere, and her temperature therefore drops ap- 
pallingly. Although so cold at present, the Moon 
seems to have had a hectic life in the past, for there 
are more than 30,000 craters on the side which we 
see. Probably these were caused by volcanic forces 
within our now cold, elderly private secretary, 
although some scientists suggest that these crat- 
ers are the result of being bombarded by meteors 


as to represent the distance of 
the nearest star. All right! Just 
as you say. You have only to 
keep on walking. When you 
have covered 23,000 miles, more 
or less, drop another orange, and 
there you are. 


UITE an impressive business 

—this little solar system over 
which the Sun presides. So you 
say to yourself as you walk back 
to your house, covering the two 
miles and a half which represents 
the distance on your diagram be- 
tween the Sun and Neptune. As 
you enter the front gate, you see 
the old Sun in the shape of the 
medicine ball, lying there on the 
grass where you left it. And 
the impulse seizes you to discover 
the pea which you dropped to rep- 
resent theearth. You poke around 
in the grass, but your search is 
unrewarded. | Lost—the whole 
world lost. What a calamity! 

Never mind. It’s a mere in- 
cident in the universe. If there 
were a universal newspaper the 
loss of our world wouldn't occupy 
more than a paragraph on the 
back page. It would read some- 
thing like this: 

James G. Sun (Number 99,351,209) 
reports the loss of a small planet last 
evening. Finder kindly notify this 
office. 

For our grand old Sun, who has 


in 164 years. If there are any made us believe that he is bigger 
seasons with Neptune, each one of them— left headquarters about 3,300 years before than anything else in the universe is, as a 
spring, summer, autumn and winter— the birth of Christ—and no time out for matter of fact, something of a stuffed 


lasts for forty-one years. Washington's water, coal, or making any reports to shirt. He himself is only one of more than 
y y x & , 8 y F 
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The small square, down in the corner, shows the Pleiades, as seen 
through the Yerkes telescope. The large picture shows how this familiar 
group of stars looks through the Mount Wilson telescope, whose lens is 
60 inches in diameter. The Pleiades are surrounded with a nebulous at- 
mosphere that makes them appear like the wild, wild women of the skies 


100,000,000 suns, which we call stars. 
And how many dark worlds like ours cir- 
cle around those hundred million balls of 
light astronomers do not even allow them- 
selves to guess. ` 

You enter thé front door again; and 
your wife, who has heard your footstep 
and laid down her book with a sort of 
“Good-by, cheerful thoughts, good-by” 
expression, is amazed by the transforma- 
tion. You seem light-hearted, almost 
human—as though it wouldn't make any 
very great difference if all the chief clerks, 
and all the private secretaries, and all the 
customers in the world were to jump in 
the ocean together. Your mind has exer- 
cised itself in the wholesome business of 
wonder; you have let it stretch and warm 
itself amid the immensity of the stars. 


[ INCOLN had a great saying when he 
was troubled and saw no clear way 
out. “This, too, will pass,” he would re- 
mind himself; meaning that millions of 
such perplexities had rested on the shoul- 
ders of men since the world began, and 
had proved powerless to hurt, so long as 
men retained their courage and their hu- 
mor. It’s a fine bit of philosophy for any 
man to carry around with him; and if you 
find it hard to remember, look up at the 
stars. They are twinkling it down to you 
every single night. 

The second bit of advice that the stars 
have to offer is: 


Be patient and keep everlastingly at it. 
Everything worth doing takes time. 


Patience is no part of the regular equip- 
ment furnished us when we start out in 
the world. It is an accessory, an extra, 
that has to be bought from the garage of 
time and experience. I’ve noticed my 
youngster trying to put the cover back on 
a box, or mend a toy that has ceased to 
operate. One try, two tries, three tries, 
and, bif! Into the fireplace with it! If 


it won’t mend at once, let it go unmended. 
Gradually, as we move along, we begin to 
understand that more than three at- 
tempts are required to put a proposition 
across if it amounts to anything. But 
only a few of us, like Harriman, ever fully 
learn the lesson. 

“Much good work is lost for the lack of 


a little more," was one of his favorite 
mottoes. Men like him make a lot of 
their money by picking up the proposi- 
tions that other men have dropped— 
der ed on the very threshold of success. 

NT Are Cuyler, who watched the 
careers of thousands of young men during 
his long lifetime in -New York, said that 
there was one quality that outweighed all 
others in the fight for success. “Staying 
power is what does it,” he said, “It wins 
over brilliance, and pull, and every other 
asset.” 


PATIENCE and staying power are the 
stars’ long suit. Night after night 
they are on the job, going through the 
same old motions and apparently getting 
nowhere at all. From where we sit they 
seemed to be fixed in their places—and 
our sun along with the rest. Forever 
shining away in an unbroken, monoto- 
nous routine. What could be more dis- 
couraging? 

As a matter of fact, they merely look 
fixed. There is not one among them but 
is shooting through space at a terrific rate 
of speed. Five miles a second is a very 
slow rate; one of their number is clipping 
off one hundred and eighty-five miles a 
second, traveling six hundred times faster 
than a cannonball. And even our old 
Sun is racing along in the direction of one 
of the stars at a rate of twelve miles a 
second. Every twenty-four hours that 
passes, he, and all of his planets including 
our earth, are more than a million miles 
nearer that star; yet so great is the dis- 
tance that if the earliest Egyptians were 
to come back to earth and take a look at 
the skies they would not notice that we 
had moved at all. 

Those two old brother stars, Castor 
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This stupendous marvel of the heavens is the Great Nebula in Andromeda. 
There are thousands of these nebulæ; but this and the Great Nebula in 
-Orion are the only ones visible to the naked eye. This picture shows how 
stars are made—or else how they are unmade. If the former theory is correct, 
which seems probable, that mass of luminous matter goes whirling through 
space for countless centuries, becoming cohesive until it forms a more or 
less solid body, and a new star is added to the visible supply of the universe 


and Pollux, have clung close 
together since thenight when 
the first man studied the 
evening sky. Julius Cæsar, 
with the best modern tele- 
scope, would not be able to 
discover that they had sepa- 
rated in the slightest since 
the evening when he last 
saw them. Yet they are 
moving away from each 
other—at the rate of more 
than seven thousand miles 
an hour. 

"Be patient,” the twin- 
kling stars sing out. “This 
universe is put together on 
the basis of allowing plenty 
of time for the solution of 
all its problems. You can’t 
expect to putanything across 
in a day; you needn’t look 
for the reform of humanit 
in your lifetime. Your life 
is too insignificant a meas- 
uring stick. When you come 
to the end of your days 
you may not see any par- 


Sid Says 
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This is perhaps the greatest pin-wheel in creation. It is the 
Whirlpool Nebula, and looks as if it meant to settle down 
and be a regular star some day. It may be that these 
nebulz are really stars that are going out of business— 
literally flying to pieces; but most scientists consider them 
to be stars in the making. They shine because of their 
electrical energy, not because they are “on fire" 


sid Says: 


2T 


ticular progres. Human 
nature will appear to you to 
be pretty much what it was 
a thousand years ago. You 
may even wonder whether 
you have done any good by 
eine: at all. 

“Never doubt it, how- 
ever. The progress has been 
made even though you can- 
not measure it. o good 
work has ever been lost, 
from the beginning of time, 
or ever will be. Only you 
must think in terms of cen- 
turies instead of years. Do 
your job and leave discour- 
agement to us. If anything 
in the universe has a right 
to be discouraged, we have. 
We've been traveling at the 
rate of a million or more 
miles a day since time be- 
gan, and don't seem a bit 
nearer our goal. Yet we keep 
on smiling, and shining, and 
traveling just the same." 
(Continued on page 150) 


«June is a good month in which to get rid 


of a swelled head 


HIS is the best time of year to study your head 

Í and see whether it is growing beyond the size of 

your hat. The evenings are warm and pleasant 
—affording a fine opportunity to get out and look at the 
stars. And who can look at the stars without a feeling 
of humility? 

Bruce Barton’s article, beginning on page 24, contains 
some wonder facts about heavenly distances. The 
most astonishing fact of this kind that I know anything 
about I got several years ago from John A. Brashear, 
the great Pittsburgh scientist who recently died. Here 
is a paragraph about it that I once published in an 
editorial. It will bear repeating: 

“ A cube one seven-thousandth of an inch in di- 

ameter is a pretty small object. It would not choke 
a mosquito. You could not see it unless you used a 
microscope. Possibly if it flew into your eye, you 
might feel it. Yet Mr. Brashear shows that a little 
cube just that size floating around in Lake Erie 
takes up exactly as much room in the lake, by com- 
parison, as our earth fills in the space around us, 
known and measured by astronomers.” 

How can we human beings strut and swell when we 
know facts like that? And especially when we consider 
that the infinity of time is equally as impressive as the 
infinity of space. We are not only small potatoes—but 
we don’t last long! 

Have you ever been to the Polo Grounds in New York 
City where 50,000 baseball fans whoop and yell? What 
would you think of a sparrow that hopped out on that 


field and ordered the game to be called? Yet in the pres- 
ence of mountains, stars, suns and the Pyramids of 
Egypt we human beings sometimes talk loudly and 
boastfully—as if we were permanent, and of enormous 
size and power. 

There is every reason in the world why we should 
struggle to do something with ourselves. Just because 
the Sun is 93,000,000 miles away and the dust is four 
feet deep on Ptolemy’s tomb is no reason why we should 
lie down on our present job. But—if you want to win a 
place for yourself in the hearts of your fellows and in his- 
tory—go at things with a little modesty, a little becoming 
sense of your relative importance in the scheme of 
things. Don't try to yell down the ages. It can't be 
done. Take it easy. Speak quietly and gently. Christ 
did. And so did Lincoln. Yet their messages—spoken 
modestly—have lived long after echoes of the wind- 
jammers and jawsmiths who were their contemporaries 
have died out. Loud, arrogant talk doesn't carry. It is 
like trying to shout over the long-distance telephone— 
a foolish proceeding. Speak clearly and quietly and 
understandingly, and your words will be heard from 
New York to San Francisco easily. They will also run a 
better chance of reaching into the twenty-fifth century, 
perhaps. (Presidential candidates please copy.) Didn't 
you ever notice that the roarer and ranter on the stage 
is not heard as distinctly, and not half as pleasantly as 
the more quiet actor? 

So look at the stars. They can teach you a sense of 
proportion. 


“When she sticks them letters in the slot she jest stands still a mite with her lips movin’ silent. 
clost a number of times, and you kin have my job for a cent if the’ wa'n't tears into her eyes” 


Scattergood 


I watched 


And the Prodigal’s Mother 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


RS. SPENCER was a stranger 
in Coldriver. That is to say 
she had lived there a scant six 
years. Folks who had lived 
there twenty years were cus- 
tomarily spoken of as “them Jenkses 
that moved here a while back," and even 
individuals who were born within the pre- 
cincts of the village were hardly granted 
the full rights of citizenship unless their 
fathers and grandfathers had been born 
there also. There were a dozen families 
which opened to-day, to go to the post 
office, the same front door opened by a 
great-grandfather when, flintlock over 
his shoulder, he went to join General 
Stark to help him fight the Bora, 

Mrs. Spencer moved into town very 
quietly, renting the Watson tenement, a 
quarter of a mile up the mountainside. 
She came alone; settled her few pieces of 
furniture alone, and presently took an in- 
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secure position in the life of Coldriver as 
"the woman who goes out to work and 
takes in wash." The village perceived 
that she was decent and industrious, so it 
tolerated her and allowed her to work for 
it, and to attend the Congregational 
Church. |, She even was given the distinc- 
tion of exciting its curiosity when the 
postmaster told about the letters she sent 
every week. Coldriver loved a mystery. 

"Every Sattidy," the postmaster re- 
lated, "she comes in and buys a money 
order and sends it off. Sometimes jest 
one, and sometimes two. Sends 'em to 
newspapers, b'jing, that's what she does." 

"Newspapers!" said Deacon Petty- 
bone. “What newspapers?" 

“Different ones. Sometimes she sends 
to New York and sometimes to Chicago 
and sometimes to Boston, and the's been 
times when she went so fur's to send to 
San Francisco and sich places." 


PAUL MEYLAN 


“H’m.... What you calc'late she's up 
to?" 

“Hain’t got the shadder of a notion. 
But I call it onusual—mighty onusual," 

"You mark me," said Eider Hooper 
sourly, “that there woman’s up to some- 
thin’. How much does she send each 
time?” 

“Sometimes a dollar, sometimes more, 
but it hain’t never been more’n two-three 
dollars to one time.” 

“Can’t you kind of hint around and 
find out what she’s aimin’ to do?” 

The postmaster looked at Deacon Pet- 
tybone scornfully. ‘‘Deacon,” said he, 
“the amount of hintin’ and skirtin’ around 
edges I’ve done with that woman would 
'a' got full p’tic’lars out of a hunk of 
granite.” 

“Secret about it, eh?” 

“Not what you'd call secret," said the 
postmaster cautiously. — "Jest kind of 


Scattergood and the Prodigal’s Mother, by CLARENCE BuUDINGTON KELLAND 


offish. ... And when she sticks them let- 
ters in the slot she jest stands still a mite 
with her lips movin’ silent. I watched 
clost a number of times, and you kin have 
my job for a cent if the’ wa'n't tears into 
her eyes." 

“Maybe somebody's a-robbin’ her." 

“Does she get any letters?” asked the 
Elder. 

“Nary letter.” 

“Huh. ... Mighty s'picious, Z say.” 

This was at the beginning of Mrs. 
Spencer’s life in Coldriver, when, being a 
stranger, she was properly regarded with 
suspicion. But as the months and years 
passed by, the little, graying woman won 
the grudging respect of the village. It did 
not understand her; she was still a mys- 
tery, but a decent, respectable mystery. 
Coldriver was grateful to her, because, when 
all other topics of conversation failed, it 
could speculate upon her weekly letters 
to distant newspapers. A mystery, to be 
valuable to a community, must be a con- 
sistent mystery—like, for instance, the 
one surrounding Jake Sprott's bedridden 
sister, concerning whom it was said that 
she was as healthy as any individual in 
the state, but who, nevertheless, had 
taken to her bed ten years before and had 
never arisen therefrom. Nor was she ever 
seen. As a matter of fact, many persons 
stated openly their doubt if there were 
such a person in the Sprott house at all.... 
But that belongs in a separate chronicle, 
and has no place in the story of Margaret 
Spencer. 

So Mrs. Spencer went about her affairs 
for six years, quiet, repressed, never smil- 
ing, but ever industrious. It was said of 
her that she had not missed a day's work, 
a Thursday prayer meeting, nor a Sab- 
bath service in the Congregational Church. 
She was gentle, kindly, ready with. help 
in case of illness. In short, she was a good 
neighbor, if a mysterious neighbor. ... 
and Coldriver bragged about her a very 
little to strangers, even pointing her out 
as the woman who sent a letter to some 
newspaper every Saturday. 


ONE point Coldriver held against her. 
She did not save money. Through 
Postmaster Pratt it kept accurate account 
of the sums she sent abroad, and it knew 
what she earned by her labors. It was 
the general opinion that she sent away 
every penny she could spare after she had 
rovided the necessities of life for herself. 
ie was argued against her that she did not 
lay up a burial fund, and would some day, 
in consequence, be an expense to the 
township. There were those who favored 
expostulating with her on this point. 

in was noted that Mrs. Spencer was 
given to reading the Scriptures, which 
was as it should be; but that she should 
sit of evenings with the Bible in her lap 
and with tears running down her colorless 
cheeks, caused speculation. The unchari- 
table predicated these tears to be of vain 
repentance for some transgression hidden 
in the years that had vanished. 

Her life was without incident if one ex- 
cepts the weekly letters and one other 
significant fact. This fact came into being 
of a Sunday when the pulpit of the Con- 
gregational Church was filled by an elo- 
quent stranger. The preacher announced 
his cext. It was from the Gospel of Luke, 
and was a verse from what is perhaps the 
most beautiful and moving piece of liter- 


. realize it, but 


ature ever committed to paper by divine 
injunction, or the genius of man—which, 
perhaps, are but two ways of saying the 
same thing. 

The text was, “For this my son was 
dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found. And they began to be merry.” 

Not less than a score of people bore wit- 
ness to the fact that Mrs. Spencer arose 
suddenly to her feet, uttering a low cry 
that was blood sister to a sob. A greater 
number of credible witnesses can be ad- 
duced to the further fact that she sat 
down again very quickly, bent forward so 
that her forehead rested on the back of 
the next pew, and that she wept through 
the sermon quietly and unostentatiously. 


THIS is a full and accurate history of six 
years of Margaret Spencer’s life in 
Coldriver. It is meager, but there is no 
more to relate—if one excepts the fact that 
Scattergood Baines called at her house 
four or five times a year, but discovered 
no more of her secret than any other in- 
habitant of Coldriver. 

Toward the end of her sixth year of 
residence Coldriver noticed that Margaret 
was becoming a trifle hard of hearing; 
also she missed a day’s work occasionally 
on account of inability to work. She was 
not as spry as she had been, and her 
eyes gave her trouble. Notwithstanding, 
she never failed to send her weekly remit- 
tance to some paper. Somehow she found 
that much money to spare. She carried 
the look of one who is ill-nourished and 
ill, but she persisted in her labors because 
there was no other course for her to pur- 
sue. There came a time when she was able 
to work but four days a week, and then 
but three days. But always, on Satur- 
day, she mailed a money order to some 
distant newspaper. Coldriver did not 
argaret Spencer required 
those remittances for food. ... Her pur- 
chases at butcher's and grocer's became 
infinitesimal. Then, at last, for two days 
she was not visible at all, which excited 
some comment, and the comment reached 
the ears of Scattergood Baines, who went 
to the little house half way up the moun- 
tain to see about it. 

Margaret Spencer lay very still in bed, 
not moaning . . . waiting in silence. 

“How be you, Mis’ Spencer,” said Scat- 
tergood. “I kind of missed seein’ you 
around, so I come up to see what ailed 
you. Feelin’ peaked?” 

“I hain't able to be about, Mr. Baines.” 

“Huh. ... We'll git in the doctor and 
some woman to kind of look after things 
a day or two till you git onto your feet.” 

“T don’t b’lieve I’m a-goin’ to git onto 
my feet, Mr. Baines.” 

“Shucks,” said Scattergood, “you see. 
All you need’s a mite of good cookin’ and 
a couple dozen pills.” 

“The’ wa'n't no pill ever made to cure 
what ails me," she said gently. 

“What d'you figger ails you, Mis’ 
Spencer?" 

"Heartbreak," she said quietly, as if 
naming an ordinary disease. "'I've been 
a-sufferin' from it six year." 

“It’s a bad ailment,” said Scattergood, 
and he drew a chair up to the bed. “But 
heartbreak kin be cured if you go at it 
right. I'll jest git in the doctor, and have 
Mandy come to sit with you, and then 
I'll see what I kin do toward curin’ what 
ails you—if you’ve a mind to let me.” 
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“You mustn’t git no doctor,” she said. 
“They cost.” 

“This here one won't." 

“You mean you'll be a-payin' him, Mr. 
Baines. That's right kind of you, and I 
hain't too proud to let you do it. But I'd 
rather you used that much money for 
somethin' else." 

“What fur, Mis’ Spencer?” 

“Tt won’t be much, only a dollar or two 
a week—and if I git around agin, I kin 
pay it back.” 

“To be sure. Now, what you want I 
sh’u’d do with this money that hain't 
goin' for doctor bills?" 

She held out a crumpled piece of paper 
to him. “Jest put this into a paper," she 
said. "It costs a cent a word. I’ve kind 
of figgered I'd try Denver and maybe St. 
Louis this week. I study over it a heap, 
tryin’ to make out where the best chance 
is. Wisht I could try more cities this time. 
Kind of special effort, you might say, be- 
cause I don’t figger I kin try many times 
more. ... And Ia bear to go without 
seein’ him once agin.” 

“Him?” said Scattergood. 

“My boy,” said Margaret Spencer. 


SCATTERGOOD did not speak. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Spencer said, “I wisht you'd 
kind of read thatover to see if it's plain. It 
hain’t easy for me to write, not bein’ able 
to see the letters. I’m nigh blind, Mr. 
Baines, and that’s the truth. I wouldn’t’a’ 
knowed you when you come in if ’twa’n’t 
for your size. Your face hain’t nothin’ 
but a blur.” 

Scattergood read the scrawling, ill- 
formed letters, which had been laboriously 
traced by a hand too weak to hold the 
pencil. 

"Dear Jim-Joe,” it said, "won't you 
lease come home to your Ma? It's 
arder than I can bear living without you. 

I won't scold or nothing. Just come 
home. With love. Ma." Then followed 
the address. 

“It costs a cent a word to put it in,” 
said Mrs. Spencer. 

“Been sendin’ these away every week?” 
asked Scattergood uneasily. It embar- 
rassed him to feel strong emotion. 

“Hain’t missed a Sattidy since Jim-Joe 
run off... . I dunno what made him go,” 
she said vaguely. “He jest up and left 
and never said nothin’. Maybe he done 
some little thing and got scairt. You 
can’t tell about Boys.” 

“No,” said Scattergood, “you can't tell 
about boys.” 

“T never had no other children... and 
I didn’t know no way to go and find Jim- 
jor exceptin’ jest to print things in papers 

opin’ he’d see ’em, and know I was 
keepin’ a home for him always. I hain’t 
never missed a week. ... And. I got a ring 
for him, too: I never could afford no 
robe, but I got the ring. It’s on a string 
around my neck.” 

“What in tunket did you git a ring 
for?" said Scattergood. 

"Why, like it says in the Bible. Seems 
like I read that chapter till I know it off 
by heart—the one about the boy that 
went off and then come home again. I've 
set a lot of store by that verse, and so I 
got a ring. ‘But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth the best robe and 
put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet. That's the verse, 
Mr. Baines ... and all 1 could save to git 


was jest the ring—to put onto Jim-Joe’s 
hand when he gits around to come home.” 

The’ must ’a’ been weeks when it come 
hard to part with the money for this ad- 
vertisin’, Mis’ Spencer.” 

“T never begrutched it—not once. The 
one time I left it out might 'a' been the 
time he'd ’a’ seen it. . . . It jest meant not 
eatin quite so much, or maybe goin' 
without tea or somethin'. I never was a 
hearty eater." 

Scattergood cleared his throat. 

"You jest rest easy a spell," he said. 
"I'm goin’ to fetch the doc and Mandy— 
and I'll see this advertisin’ goes in." 

“Pd take it kind of you," said Mrs. 
Spencer. 

Scattergood returned with the doctor 
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A man stood between him and the door, face concealed 


and Mandy. The doctor drew Scatter- 
good aside. "She's gittin' through," he 
said, for the vernacular of Coldriver had 
come to be his own language. “Jest petered 
out...and nigh starved herself to death. 
I calc'late all we kin do is to make her 
easy for what time's left to her." 


"DONT spare nothin’ to that end,” 
said Scattergood. 

After a time Mandy called to her hus- 
band. "She wants to say somethin' to 
you." 

Scattergood sat down by the bedside, 
and Mrs. Spencer moved a trifle toward 
him. “I hear tell you're awful smart, 
Mr. Baines,” she said. “Folks credits 
you with bein’ cleverer 'n ordinary. I 


been thinkin' you might figger out some 
way." 
‘hat kind of a way, Mis’ Spencer?" 

“To fetch Jim-Joe home to me so’s I 
kin see him before I go. Couldn't you 
think up some scheme? I hain't never 
been able to, but I'm nothin' but a wom- 
an. I'd take it awful kind of you." 

Never had Scattergood experienced 
such a feeling of helplessness as at this 
moment. What could he say? What 
could he do? .. . “Mis’ Spencer," he said 
huskily, “PII do my dumdest. I won't 
leave no stone unturned.” 

He walked slowly down the street to 
his hardware store, where he sat down on 
the piazza and removed his shoes to give 
greater freedom to his feet, a condition 


Scattergood and the Prodigal’s Mother, by CLARENCE BupINGTON KELLAND 


by a red bandanna handkerchief, weapon in hand 


precedent to mental labor. For a long 
time he sat wriggling his pudgy toes and 
staring out at the dusty road. 
“Most blind. Most deef. Most 
dead.... And with a busted heart. 
Seems like she's called on to bear about 
her full share," he said. ‘‘She’s entitled 
toone shinin' ray of light, seems as though. 
But how's a body goin' to git it fer her?" 
It was a problem Scattergood did not 
solve at that sitting, nor could he bring 
himself to believe that it was otherwise 
than futile to institute a search for Jim-Joe 
Spencer after a lapse of six years. He 
pondered it as he rode down the valley 
next day on his way to the city; he pon- 
dered it between business conferences, 
and he pondered it as he traveled home- 


ward after completing a most satisfactory 
business transaction, the concrete bene- 
fits of which were in his capacious hip 
pocket in the form of the nation's cur- 
rency. It was past the hour when he 
could place his profits in the bank for safe 
keeping, so he walked across the bridge to 
his store and tucked away the thick pack- 
age of bills in the ancient safe, which he 
maintained largely because it looked busi- 
nesslike to have a safe on the premises. 


"BEIN as well acquainted with you as I 
be," he said to the safe, “I calc'late 
I better set right here in front of you till 
mornin’. If I was goin’ to state your na- 
ture," he went on soberly, "I'd say you 
was a safe with a generous disposition, 
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that wouldn’t put no straw in the way of 
anybody that wanted anythin’ out of 
you. 
He walked out and sat on the piazza, 
from whence he drowsily watched the 
oung men of the village hanging over the 
iron railing of the bridge and idly watch- 
ing the waters below as they rippled over 
stones. Their attitudes bespoke the prac- 
ticed loafer. Now and then a young man 
would saunter by with a girl at his side, 
rashly daring the gibes of the idlers on the 
bridge. Save for these the street was de- 
serted, abandoned to the black shadows 
which occupy unlighted villages on moon- 
less nights. It was early autumn, and the 
air was a-tingle with the hint of an odor 
characteristic of (Continued on paze 146) 


F A STENOGRAPHER could stay 

with you all day long and take down 

your words just as they fall from 

your lips, the probabilities are that 

when you read his report you would 
bow your head in shame. 

But such a report would show only how 
you form—or fail to form—your sen- 
tences; how you hesitate, 
stumble, repeat yourself, 
and again and again get 
your meaning all mixed up. 

To make your shame com- 
plete, a phonograph would 
have to record the way you 
habitually articulate; that 
is, the way you, in all 
likelihood, slur, swallow, 
mutilate, and often omit 
altogether the syllables 
which represent the funda- 
mental sounds of language. 

It became necessary for a 
man who had attained dis- 
tinction in his profession to 
giveregular talksorinformal 
lectures to the people who 
thronged to him to learn 
his ideas. Believing that 
the lecturer was not doin 
himself justice, a close frien 
of his “sneaked in” at one 


An 


interesting fact: 


There 


are 


States—five times as many men as 


Good News for Stutterers and 


The story of a man who has practical 


that protrudes as does that of a wolf. 

The world has been treating these people 
mostly as a joke. At the bare mention of 
them you probably have started to smile. 
You can recall any number of funny 
stories about stutterers for example. At 
the theatre, you have seen guffaws easily 
excited by an imitation of stuttering or of 


Oh, Yes—You Are Probably 


“In on This” 


N ENGINEER who was reorganizing 
the management of a large company 
addressed the office force one day on 

efficiency. When he had finished, he in- 

vited those present to send in suggestions 
for saving time and labor. One of the sug- 
gestions he got was this: 

“If you would be more efficient in your 
talk, would cut out your 'Ah's 


> 


saying ‘Eh’ so much—you would save a 


and stop 


By Frank 


highly exceptional if it has not amused 
you in some degree. And very likely your 
amusement has been aed with con- 
tempt. Itis difficult to avoid feeling some 
contempt for those who appear to us 
ridiculous. 

Has it ever occurred to you that this 
defective speech, which seems such a joke 
to you, may be to those 
who suffer from it nothing 
short of a tragedy? It ought 
not to be difficult for you to 
realize this. 

What are the occasions 
which, as you have looked 
back upon them, have caused 
you to feel the most humili- 
ation, have made your 
cheeks fairly burn with mor- 
tification? If you are honest 
with yourself, you will ad- 
mit that they were not 
occasions on which you com- 
mitted some high crime or 
mortal sin, but occasions on 
which you made yourself 
ridiculous, or were made to 
«ppear ridiculous. 


ELL, then, suppose 
you were destined to go 
through the world making 


of those gatherings, taking 
with him a stenographer, 
who reported the proceed- 
ings. hen the lecturer 
was confronted with his 
words in cold type, he was 
crushed. 

“Did I talk like that!” 
he exclaimed. “Did I actu- 
ally talk like that!" 


HE man or the woman 

whose speech is not de- 
fective in some way is in- 
deed a rare bird. Amazingly 
few persons seem able to 
say what they want to say 
clearly, distinctly, straight- 
forwardly. Just watch your- 
self, and see how inadequate, 
and sometimes unintelligi- 
ble, your speech is. 

But there are also many, 
many thousands whose 


lot of time for those who are compelled 


to listen to you.” 

The engineer says that this frank criti- 
cism was a shock to him, but did him a 
great deal of good. 

Unless you are an exception, your speech 
sounds queer to others. Stutterers, hare- 
lips, and people with cleft palates are not 
the only ones who have trouble expressing 
themselves. Stenographers testify that 
three quarters of the men whose dictation 
they take mumble their words. Practi- 
cally none of us can make a public address, 
or even talk extensively to an associate, 
without displaying faults in speech that 
need to be corrected. 


yourself ridiculous every 
time you tried to speak. 
Wouldn't it simply take all 
the heart out ot you, break 
you down nervously? 
Suppose it was your com- 
mon experience, when you 
tried tospeak, to have people 
stare at you as if you were 
a freak or an idiot, or to 
have them turn away from 
you impatiently, or to see 
them struggle with poor suc- 
cess to conceal their amuse- 
ment, or to have them laugh 
outright at you, or at the 
best to have them view you 
with pity. Would it not be 
likely to fill you with a 
dread of meeting people, to 
cause you to shrink within 
ourself, to make you mor- 
bid, and even make you a 
hater of your fellows? 


speech is so defective as to make them a 
class apart. We all know one or more 
persons marked in this way. Besides the 
stutterers with their spasms, there are 
those who stammer or lisp. And then 
there are the numerous ones whose speech 
is made defective by abnormal conditions 
of the mouth, jaw, or even teeth: a hare- 
lip, for example, or a cleft palate, or a jaw 
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lisping, of harelip or of cleft-palate speech, 

which may sound like the jabbering of a 

jungle man or the barking of some queer 
east. 

When you run across these people with 
“queer” speech and have to converse 
with them, you find it embarrassing, even 
painful. You do not know just how you 
ought to behave. Nevertheless, you are 


Of course it does not always work out 
like that. A person may stutter or lisp 
so slightly that it causes him little or no 
embarrassment. And there are persons 
who, if handicapped by a serious speech- 
impediment, rise superior to it, either 
because they have learned to steel them- 
selves against ridicule, or because they 
naturally are such genial souls that they 


400,000  stutterers 


in the ~ United 


women (see article below for the reason) 


Other Defectives in Speech 


ideas of value to millions of sufferers 


B. Copley 


are able to take it more or less lightly. 
However, even in such cases, the im- 
pediment remains a handicap. If it is at 
all serious it imposes something of a nerv- 
ous drain. A stutterer, for example, who 
may be able to get along fairly well at 
other times, may suffer real anguish every 
time he has to telephone, or ask for some 
thing at a store, or call some- 
where and ask for a person 
whose name is hard for him 
to pronounce. Even the mild 
stutterer gets into all sorts 
of trouble, because he knows 
that certain words are sure 
to trip him. While convers- 
ing, he suddenly will become 
conscious that one of those 
blamed words is looming up 
in the sentence he is about 
to utter. He will try to 
dodge it. He is lucky if, on 
the spur of the moment, he 
can seize on a substitute 
word that is easy for him to 
ronounce and has more or 
essthe samemeaning. Often, 
in this way, he is led into 
saying somethingentirely dif- 
ferent from what he intended 
to say, gets rattled in con- 
sequence, and his speech be- 
comes hopelessly tangled up. 


IS true that many per- 
sons, crippled in some way 
in their power of speech, 
have attained distinction. A 
brilliant mind, as in the cele- 
brated case of Charles Lamb, 
the essayist, may go with a 
stuttering tongue. If that 
stutterer you laughed at or 
viewed with lofty pity a few 
days ago could: have ex- 
pressed to you what he actu- 
ally was thinking, he might 
have made you sit up with a 
jerk. . 

It nearly always will be 
found, however, that those 
who have overcome the 
handicap of defective speech 
have had advantages in life 
denied to the great majority. 
Their parents had the means 
to shield them as children from the rougher 
experiences, and to give them something 
in the way of a special education. At all 
events, their parents had the time to give 
them the special attention needed to keep 
them from withdrawing into themselves, 
to encourage, or even force them to take 
part in social activities. 

But take the children born where life 
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is hard at the best. Add to the other 
handicaps of these children the handicap 
of defective speech, and there you do have 
a burden which crushes. 

Perhaps you have seen a hen with a 
brood o chicks among which is one that 
is crippled or sick. The hen and the other 
chicks go cheerfully on about their busi- 


DR. JAMES SONNETT GREENE 


Doctor Greene is the founder and medical director of the New 
York Clinic for Speech Defects, the first and only institution 
of its kind. He was born in New York City, is forty years old 
and married. A few years after his graduation from the Med- 
ical School of Cornell University, he spent four years in 
Europe studying this subject of speech defects. His slogan 
is that **speech, not bread, is the staff of life.” He is doing a 
great work for hundreds of children and adults handicapped by 
such infirmities as stuttering, stammering, and lisping. In 
the accompanying article he shows parents the need of taking 
more interest than they commonly do in their children's 
faulty speech habits, and points out that there are few 
grown-ups whose speech is not defective to some extent 


ness of scratching for a living. But there 
the crippled or sick one sits, deserted and 
forlorn. It is a fairly good picture of what 
happens to a child of defective speech born 
where everybody has to keep scratching 
all the time for a living. The mother has 
too many other things to do to pay much 
attention to him. 

But to make the picture complete we 


must see the other chicks, and chicks of 
other broods also, picking at (or on) the 
crippled one! Children are likely to be 
cruel. Itis not that they mean to be. Not 
always, anyway. It is mostly because 
they have not yet developed the basis of 
sympathy; namely, sufficient imagination 
to enable them to put themselves in an- 
other's place. And so our 
child of defective speech gets 
mimicked, and mocked, and 
taunted. And this is not al- 
ways confined to his fellow 
children, either. Plenty of 
grown-ups have no hesita- 
tion at all about laughing in 
the face of a stuttering child 
and mimicking him to his 


face. 
We all feel pretty lonely 
at times. Isn't that true? 


And it is not always easy for 
us to express what we really 
feel and think. Allof us have 
unhappy hours when we be- 
lieve we are misunderstood 
and unappreciated. Try to 
look, then, into the heart of a 
child whose tongue persists 
in uttering sounds that are 
ridiculous, grotesque, or un- 
couth! 


T SCHOOL, the child of 
defective speech usually 
fpes through a daily agony, 
ue to the necessity: of get- 
ting up and reciting his les- 
sons. And his situation does 
not improve as he grows 
older. K or anyone the period 
of adolesence, represented by 
those years in which one is 
neither child nor adult, is a 
period of stress and storm. 
Any feeling of loneliness that 
one has had as a child is 
likely to be intensified. But 
shake how lonely is the boy, 
or the girl—whose defective 
speech keeps him or her from 
freely joining in the sports 
and parties where other boys 
and girls can mingle happily. 
That a boy should appear 
ridiculous to girls, or a girl 
appear absurd to boys, is not a joke. It is 
a poignant experience which may over- 
shadow a whole lifetime. 

And how about the young man or 
young woman who must go out into the 
world and make a living? We all are a bit 
afraid of one another, and especially of 
strangers. In youth we are likely to be in 
continual fear of (Continued on page 174) 
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What We Have "Learned from 
6,000,000 Customers 


Interesting and useful facts about people's tastes and demands— 
gathered during years of experience in the largest 
mail-order business in the world 


By Julius Rosenwald 


President of Sears, Roebuck & Company 


N you imagine a retail business 

selling no less than one hun- 

dred thousand different articles 

of merchandise? That is the 

number of items in the Sears- 
Roebuck general catalogue; and the busi- 
ness is retail, not wholesale. 

Last year more than six million custo- 
mers bought goods from that list, and 
most of them were buying for family use. 
As the average household contains five in- 


taste in this country are growing better 
every year. There are items in our cata- 
logue now which we would not have 
dreamed of putting there even a few years 
ago. Then they appealed only to the 
select few. Now the millions want them. 

The American standard of living is the 
highest in the world. The American peo- 
ple have the best taste of any people in the 
world. And America has the greatest buy- 
ing power of any nation on the globe. We 


Americans eat better food, wear better 
clothes, live in more attractive homes, 
and have more comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries than anybody else on God's 
earth. 

In these times of discontent, that fact 
is one we ought to realize. It is a credit to 
us, of course. But it is also a credit to the 
country! It is tangible proof that this is 
the Land of Opportunity. 

The three chief factors in educatin 


dividuals, these six million 
customers represent an ariny 
of about thirty millions of 
men, women, and children 
—more than one fourth of 
the entire population of the 
United States. 

That is a pretty big cross 
section of the people of this 
country. For more than 
thirty years we have been 
filling the orders of a grow- 
ing multitude; selling them 
things to eat, to wear, to 

ut into their houses, their 
Dok their yards, and onto 
their farms. 

It has been an extra- 
ordinary experience, a won- 
derful opportunity to find 
out what you, the American 
people, like to feed . your 
minds and bodies with. 

At our Chicago plant 
alone we received as many 
as two hundred thousand 
letters from you in a single 
day. From eighteen to 
twenty-five thousand em- 
ployees are kept busy seeing 
that you get what you 
want. At Dallas, Texas, 
and at Seattle, Washington, 
other thousands of employ- 
ees are at work serving 
those sections of the coun- 
try. Soon there will be a 
fourth plant at Philadel- 
phia. 

What do you think is the 
most striking thing we have 
learned about you from this 
marvelous contact? I am 
not trying to compliment 
you; I am telling the plain 
truth when I say that the 
most impressive thing we 
have found out is this: The 
standards of living and of 
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This Letter from a Subscriber 
Suggested This Article 


Dear Mr. Epnrron: Why don't you get one of these big mail- 
order men to tell what he has found out about human nature? 
If you can do this I think I might get some tips that would 
help me in my business. 

I run a small general store in a country town. My father 
ran it before me. We were always sore at the mail-order 
houses. We thought they stole our trade from us. 

Then my father died and I took charge of the store myself. 
The first thing that set me to thinking was when I found that 
my customers were asking for a lot of things I did not carry. 
And they were asking for them because they had seen them 
listed in mail-order catalogues. They gave me an idea. I 
saw that the mail-order houses were educating people in the 
country districts to want things they had never had before. 
And the fact that my regular customers came and asked me 
for them showed that they would rather buy these things from 
me, if I had them to sell. 

I sent for a mail-order catalogue myself and began to study 
it. I talked with my customers and found out the things they 
had a fancy for. I cleaned up my store, put in new windows, 
and gradually increased my stock and brought it more up to 
date. I pored over the mail-order catalogues day and night. 
I studied the people of the community, and tried to figure out 
what they would like. Inside of a year I was doing twice as 
much business as my father ever did. To-day I have a nice, 
bright store, with goods in it that my father would have had 
heart failure just to think of.’ I do five times as much business 
as when I began. And the reason is that instead of putting in 
my time sitting on a musty cracker barrel and scolding the 
mail-order houses, I tried to learn from them. 

Maybe you'll think I am butting into your business; but I 
like THe AMERICAN MaaazINE, and I was wondering if you 
couldn't get one of these big mail-order fellows to tell us what 
they know about people. Believe me, they must know a lot, 
and I want the benefit of what they have learned. I got over 
being sore at them when I found that they were really sending 
me customers. If I can grab some of their ideas, I think I'll 
be pretty smart. 

Hoping you will excuse me if I seem to be trying to run your 
job, I am, Very truly yours, 


people to a higher standar 
and a better taste have been 
motors, movies, and maga- 
zines. They are the three 
M’s of progress in this direc- 
tion. 

Millions of farmers have 
automobiles. They can run 
into town as quickly as city 
folks can go from their 
homes to the shopping dis- 
trict. In the town, these 
farmers and their families 
find out what people are 
eating and wearing, and 
how they fix up their 
homes. The consequence 
is that the "hayseed," the 
old-fashioned **rube," is be- 
coming almost as extinct 
as the dodo. 

As for the movies, the 
people in Podunk see the 
same ones that New York- 
ers or Chicagoans do. From 
the pictures they glean 
hints about what to wear 
and how to furnish their 
houses. And when they 
buy things for themselves 
they get as close as they 
can to what they have 
seen on the screen. 

The magazines have been 
wonderful educators, too. 
And so have the advertising 

ages of these magazines. 
Milions of people look over 
the advertisements in a 
magazine with almost as 
much interest as they give 
to the reading matter itself. 
And all this study of what 
the great outside world is 
using serves to educate even 
the dwellers in what we 
used to call “the back- 
woods.” 


(Continued on page 185) 


Julius 
PRESIDENT of Sears, Roebuck and Company, the 
largest mail-order house in the world, Out of his tre- 
mendous experience with 6,000,000 customers Mr. 
Rosenwald says: 

“The most striking thing we have learned about 
human beings is that the standards of living and of 
taste in this country are growing hetter every year. 
There are items in our catalogue now which we would 
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not have dreamed of putting there even a few years 


Rosenwald 


ago. Then they appealed only to the select few. Now 
the millions want them. 

“The American standard of living is the highest in 
the world. The American people has the best taste of 
any people in the world. And it has the greatest buy- 
ing power of any nation on the globe. We Americans 
eat. better food, wear better clothes, live in more at- 
tractive homes, and have more comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries than anybody else on God's earth." 
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AT THIRTY, Miss Rambeau is one of the most 
brilliant of the younger American actresses. She has 
been on the stage since she was twelve years old, hav- 
ing left school to go into vaudeville, At thirteen, she 
was “leading lady" in a stock company in Portland, 
Oregon, taking the chief rôle in such plays as * Camille,” 
"Sappho," and “Under Two Flags." At sixteen, she 
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Marjorie Rambeau 


was directing a stock company in Dawson City,. 
Yukon. She came to New York ahout eight years 
ago, and since then has played the star parts in Cheat- 
ing Cheaters,” “The Eyes of Youth,” ‘The Fortune- 
Teller,” “Where Poppies Bloom,” “The Unknown 
Woman,” and “The Sign on the Door," in which she 
has been starring during the past season. 


The Seamy Side of Life 
Won't Hurt You 


Not if you face it with courage and understanding, as my 
mother and grandmother taught me to do 


. By Marjorie Rambeau 


HIS is what I saw when I was a 

little girl of nine. l saw it in a 

mirror. The mirror, a large one 

of plate glass, was back of the bar 

in a saloon and dance hall at 
Nome, Alaska. 

Dressed in boy's clothes, and with my 
hair cut short, I stood leaning against the 
bar, foot on rail, just like a man. 1 had 
laced on the bar my basket of doughnuts. 
kee hours I had been going around, selling 
doughnuts among the gold miners at 
Nome, and I was tired. 

In the mirror I could see reflected what 
was behind me. ‘There were the men 
drinking at small tables. Here and there 
a girl was drinking with them. Off to one 
side, men and girls were dancing to the 
music furnished by a pianist and a couple 
of fiddlers. 

Presently the door opened, and in came 
a man I never had seen before. His dress 
indicated that he just had landed from a 
ship, and this proved to be the fact. He 
stood for a moment looking over the crowd 
at the tables and at the men and girls who 
were dancing. Then he drew from his 
pockét a revolver, pointed it at one of the 
dancing girls, and fired. 

The bullet struck the girl in the back. 
She gave no leap; she made no outcry. 
Standing stock-still, she gave just a barely 
raptile shudder. I think you could 
have counted ten before any- 
thing else happened. Then it 
was as if her knees weakened be- 
neath her, and she pitched for- 
ward on her face. When they 
picked her up, she was dead. 

he man said: “Yes, I shot 
her. I followed her up here. She 
was my wife. She ran away 
from me. You see what she be- 
came. I had a right to kill her.” 


You probably are curious to 
know how a little girl only 
nine years old, and gently born, as 
we say, could be in a dance saloon 
in Alaska. It was because I was 
not only gently born, but bravely born! I 
mean that my mother and my grandmother, 
who had taken me to Nome, were not only 
educated gentlewwomen but were the living 
embodiments of courage and self-reliance. 

I do not believe that any braver or 
more resourceful women ever lived than 
my mother and my grandmother were, I 
would rather have the heritage of courage, 
of a high heart in the face of discourage- 
ment and difficulty—the heritage that 
came to me from their example aad teach: 


ing—than all the gold ever mined in Alas-: 


a or anywhere else. 


If my story is at all worth telling, it is 
because my mother and my grandmother 
taught me not to be afraid, never to be 
overwhelmed by discouragement, and al- 
ways to realize that surroundings do not 
control what we are within ourselves. 

Our little group of three was the object 
of a good deal of curiosity among the gold- 
seekers of Nome. They used to say won- 
deringly to my mother: ` 

* What are you women doing in this 
God-forsaken place?” 

“Well, what are you here for?" she 
would ask in reply. 

“To make my fortune.” 

“That’s what I am here for, too." 

However, we did not go up to Nome to 
become gold miners, and we never tried 
to dig for gold. 


Y MOTHER was a graduate phy- 

sician. My grandmother, who was 
then about sixty-two, had n a mis- 
sionary to China. We were living in San 
Francisco, where I was born, when gold 
was discovered at Nome, and early in the 
rush my mother formed the project of 
establishing a hospital there. 

She accumulated about fourteen tons of 
equipment, consisting of tents, iron cots, 
medical supplies, food delicacies, and so 
forth. With these we left San Francisco in 


April, 1898, on the “Luella,” a wooden 


|. Just Read 
What This Actress © 


Went Through! 


steam-schooner, which had in tow a huge 
flatbottom scow, timber-laden. What 
with the tow, the overloading of the 
“Luella” herself, and the bad weather we 
encountered, we were thirty days in reach- 
ing Nome. 

Ships arriving there had to anchor far 
off shore and passengers and cargo were 
lightered to the spit of sand extending out 
from the ‘‘tundra,” which is a Russian 
word signifying a marshy, treeless plain 
of Arctic desolacion. It was all that! 
Previous arrivals had pitched their tents 
on the tundra—about ten thousand of 


them—so that it was difficult for us new- 
comers to find places for ours. 

There were a good many women; but, 
outside of our own party, all of them had 
come there to serve at such tasks as cook- 
ing, or were of the usual dance-hall va- 
riety. Some of the men at Nome had been 
of the professions. Many had been gently 
born. Bur it was a pity to see how they 
all, regardless of their previous stations in 
life, succumbed to the gold fever. 

] wonder if I can make you realize how 
that fever burned. The very air bore a 
great unrest. The gold, I may explain, 
was found mainly in the beds of the river 
that flowed down to the sea, and some- 
times in the spit of sand that formed the 
beach. Men wanted to keep digging for 
it all the time. Their hardest work was to . 
sit still. 

A man, after his day's work in a river 
bed, would be sitting with a group, when 
suddenly he would jump up with a cry of, 
“Oh, I can't stand this!” And he would 

down and dig in the spit, though none 
bnew better than he that there was little 
chance of his work meeting with any re- 
ward. 

There at Nome we saw human nature 
at pretty nearly: its worst. We saw men 
engaged in such a feverish struggle for 
gold that they became almost dehuman- 
ized, almost deaf to human pity. We saw 
men throw off the restraints of 
civilization. We saw people shot 
and killed. Yet, despite all this 
the impressions of good I re- 
ceived there far outweighed the 
impressions of bad. 

"he impressions of good be- 
gan as soon as we landed. A cold 
drizzle was falling and naturally 
we were in a hurry to get up our 
tents; but my mother and grand- 
mother made slow work of it. A 
little way off, two men of a 
rough-and-ready type — were 
pitching their own tent. One of 
them took a look at us now and 
then. 

“Hang it, Jim,” he finally said; ‘we've 
got to quit this until we help those women 
out.” 

Their services tó us did not end with 
helping us to get up our tent. When you 
dig down about three feet in the tundra, 
you come to ice. Thus, when you lie on 
that ground, you need three blankets 
under you for every one you have over 
you. e did not know this and, as a 
result, we could not sleep for the cold. In 
the middle of the night our neighbors, 
those same two men, heard our com- 
plaints. They came to us and made us 
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PHOTO BY WHITE STUDIO 
Perhaps you can trace, in this beauti- 
ful woman of thirty, the little **boy"' 
in the opposite pictufe. In private 
life, Miss Rambeau is Mrs. Hugh Dill- 
man. Her husband is an actor who 
has been playing recently in the same 
company with her, and they have 
a charming home in New York City 


take their tent, where they had spread 
tarpaulins and blankets in the proper way, 
while they proceeded to make themselves 
as comfortable as they could in our tent. 

It soon developed that my mother's 
project of establishin 
impracticable one. The labor she 
would have had to employ com- 
manded between twenty-five and 
forty dollars an hour! Talking 
hospital to those men at Nome 
made no impression on them, any- 
way. If they fell ill during their 
search for gold, and "first aid" 
couldn't save them, they had to 
die. 

But, my mother wasted no time 
in mourning over her exploded 
project. She set resolutely to work 
to get back the money she had in- 
vested in it. Of course she was 
able to earn something by practic- 
ing her profession as best she could 
with the facilities she had. But 
she was ready to turn her hand to 
anything. So was my grand- 
mother. And so was I. We let no 
false pride stand in the way of re- 
trieving our fortunes. 

On the day we arrived, it was 
decided that for my better pro- 
tection I should have my hair cut short 
and be dressed as a boy. And this scheme 
was facilitated by the fact that all along 
my pet name had been “Frankie.” I was 
large for my age—and old for my age. I 
was an only child, and all along had been 
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much more closely associated with older 
people than with other children. 

p to the time I was married, my 
mother was my inseparable companion. 
Both of those two wonderful women, I am 
glad to say, are still living. Grandmother, 
though now more than eighty, is about as 
vigorous as ever. One of the greatest 
things I have learned from my mother is 
the necessity of being honest with your- 
self; of facing the facts, including the facts 
about yourself, no matter how disagree- 
able; of never constructing for yourself 
anything in the way of a fool's paradise; 
of never “kidding” yourself in any par- 
ticular. 

I am indebted to my mother that, as 
fast as my reason developed when I was 
a child, she treated me as a rational human 
being; made known to me in advance the 
evil I was likely to encounter in the world, 
and showed me how to guard against it. 
To her example, I owe the knowledge that 
the best way to guard against any evil, 
any danger, is to be prepared for it and to 
face it fearlessly. 

People often ask me if I consider the 
stage a safe career for a young girl. My 
answer is that there is danger everywhere. 
I do not consider that life means avoiding 
danger, and remaining a poor, puny, pro- 
tected person. My experience has taught 
me that to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, and that what, above all else, is 
needed to carry you through any danger 
is a brave and high spirit of self-reliance. 


THE first thing my courageous and 
resourceful mother did at Nome to 
retrieve our fortunes was to open a 
restaurant in one of the larger hospital 
tents she had brought up, and in this way 
sell off, at fancy prices, her hospital stock 
of food delicacies. Grandmother helped 
out with the cooking. I can see her yet in 
that tent, behind the stacked-up boxes. 
As a missionary to China she had had her 
adventures; but who would have dreamed 
that when she was well beyond sixty she 
would become a cook for miners away up 
near the Arctic Circle! Our restaurant 


did a thriving business as long as those 
delicacies lasted. 

Grandmother gave me away one day 
when we were entertaining a miner of the 
rougher sort. After ordering a “couple of 
fri.d eggs, sunny side up," he looked me 
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with her mother and 
grandmother, first reached Nome, they lived in 


Later, they moved into this hut. During 
the years she spent in Alaska, the nine-year-old 
girl, dressed as a boy, earned money by peddling 
doughnuts and *''busking;" that is, going to sa- 
loons, dance halls, and miners’ tents, singing to 
the accompaniment of her banjo, and taking in 
payment the coins or gold dust thrown into her cap 


This ‘‘nice boy” is Majorie Rambeau her- 
self, as the gold miners of Nome, Alaska, 
knew her in 1898, when she was nine years 
old. Her mother and grandmother went 
up there to start a hospital, but had to 
give up the idea. Majorie peddled dough- 
nuts, which her grandmother made. For 
her better protection, she dressed as a boy 


over and exclaimed with an oath that I 
was the finest-looking boy he ever ex- 
pected to see in those parts. It was too 
much for my poor grandmother, who told 
him to be more careful, that I really was 
a little girl. With another oath, he de- 
clared that it was the first time he 
ever had been fooled in that way. 

“Come over here," he said to 
me. As I came somewhat dubious- 
ly, he added, ** What's that you've 
got in your hand?" When I held 
up a leaden bottle, which probably 
had been used for acid, he drew 
from his pocket a sack and filled 
the bottle with gold dust. I kept it 
just as it was until we returned to 
San Francisco, then we found that 
the gold in it was worth about 
forty-five dollars. I had a bracelet 
made of it, and I still have the 
bracelet. I may add that this 
Nome friend of mine always kept 
the secret of my sex. 

It may be thought strange that 
none of the people who came to 
Nome with us on the “Luella” 
recognized me as a girl and gave 
me away. The fact is that I do not 
remember ever having seen any of 
our fellow passengers after we 
landed. They appear to have been lost in 
that motley crowd of about twenty thou- 
sand persons who surged in and about 
Nome that summer. Your individuality 
counted there for very little, anyway. No 
one had any (Continued om page 141) 


The Rev. Mr. Deering Sues 
His Congregation 


The story of a preacher who gave the quarreling members 
of his church something real to fight over 
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HE average small town has one 
leading citizen. Apollonia had 
two. John Peterson was the pro- 
prietor of the big factory just 
around the bend of the river; 
Stephen Andrews owned the flourishing 
bank, prosperous by virtue of the rich 
farming section of which the town was the 
center. Both of these foremost citizens 
were members of the First Church. Both 
were members of the building committee 
in charge of the new church building to 
erected at the corner of Main and Park 
streets. And, one unbearably sultry after- 
noon in early spring, both Tent intently 
over the drawings submitted by the archi- 
tect. 

"What's this?” Peterson adjusted his 
new shell-rimmed glasses and regarded 
the blue-prints as though doubtful of the 
accuracy of his optical assistants. “What’s 
this? You’ve located the entrance on 
Park Street! I wanted it on Main!” 
Flushed with irritation, Peterson glared 
at Richard Saunders, the architect. 

"[t worked out so much better this 
way, Mr. Peterson," Saunders made 
haste to explain. “You see, the Sunday- 
school room is here"— Saunders indicated 
it on the plan— "and this arrangement 
permits—’ 

“I don't like it,” Peterson interrupted 
decisively. “I said distinctly that I 
wanted the entrance on Main Street." 

"To my mind this is an ideal arrange- 
ment," Stephen Andrews vaulted into the 
discussion. — "Park Street is the logical 
place for the entrance. Leaves more 
space for the rooms along this side. No 

oubt about it!” 

Peterson, it should be noted, lived 
nearer the proposed Main Street entrance, 

drews nearer that on Park. It was 
inconceivable that the Petersons should 
be forced to go around an unnecessary 
corner to attend divine service. It was 
equally unthinkable that Andrews and 
his flock should undergo such humiliation. 
The two leading citizens of Apollonia 
glared at each other. 

From early boyhood John Peterson 
and Stephen Andrews had been rivals. 
A remarkable rivalry it had been, too. 
Neither, apparently, had ever tried to de- 
feat the other on his own ground. If 
jon achieved distinction in a certain 
ine, Stephen promptly adopted another 
specialty and made himself just as re- 
nowned. When little Steve’s collection 
of marbles had grown to breathless pro- 
portions, Johnnie’s box of fishhooks was 
speedily responsible for just as many frac- 
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tures of the Tenth Commandment. When 
years later, John married the prettiest 
and the richest girl in town, the romance 
had to divide honors with Stephen’s 
negent to the belle of Watertown, 
Apollonia's hated competitor for indus- 
trial and political supremacy in that part 
of the state. 

So it had gone on. Neck and neck the 
two men had run their race for leadership 
in town affairs, each man, with an accu- 
rate estimate of the other's power, suc- 
cessfully avoiding ground preémpted by 
his rival. 

The First Church had offered rather 
cramped quarters for parallel lines of en- 
deavor; but not until that sultry after- 
noon in the old church parlor had those 
lines converged. When John had de- 
clared for instrumental music, for in- 
stance, Stephen had not attacked the 
issue. He had thrown his abundant en- 
ergy [into an ardent advocacy of a 
revision of the creed in regard to infant 
baptism. Not until the blueprint plans 
for the new church lay before them had 
the two men come to loggerheads. 

Saunders, the architect, imported from 
the nearest large city, was an Apollonian 


product and, as such, had a keen appreci- - 


ation of the possibilities of the situation. 
“After all, the matter is quite simple," 
he suggested diplomatically. “Why not 
have two entrances, one on each street? 
The effect would be very impressive.” 


BUT Saunders found thatit was not quite 
so simple. His hopeful compromise 
was scornfully rejected. Neither of those 
two men was used to compromise, and 
neither intended to be. Andrews held 
out for an entrance on Park Street, Peter- 
son for one on Main. Through the long 
hot afternoon each man refused to budge 
an inch. ; 

At last, with tempers rasped beyond 
endurance, the building committee had, 
in parliamentary parlance, laid the plans 
for the new church on the table and taken 
its discouraged way homeward. 

“It’s a case of Greek meeting Greek,” 
Elder: Smith had asserted gloomily, to 
Deacon Adams, and Adams had nodded 
an equally downhearted assent. 

Time—five long, weary years of it— 
had proved the accuracy of Smith’s asser- 
tion, and more than justified his gloom. 

Under the capable leadership of Peter- 
son and Andrews the First Church had 


. promptly split into two practically equal 


factions, each of which consistently 


opposed everything favored by the other, 


irrespective of its merits. It had not been 
long before the two leading citizens regis- 
tered their general and entire disapproval 
by withdrawing their financial support 
from the church budget—an example fol- 
lowed by many members of the congrega- 
tion with an alacrity to make a cynic 
smile. 

That the First Church was not dis- 
rupted entirely was due largely to the 
lower instincts of the race. e may as 
well admit it, the human animal dearly 
loves a fight. It was not long before the 
old First Church was known as Brimstone 
Corner. 


THE Reverend Silas Deering had been 
the spiritual guide of the First Church 
for almost half a century when his flock 
had thus reverted to type and given this 
startling exhibition of original sin. His 
ceaseless attempts to restore an atmos- 
phere of peace, of brotherly love, to the 
embattled First Church resulted in noth- 
ing but failure. The situation was beyond 
im. 

Many a long weary hour had the saintl 
old minister tramped back and fort 
across his study and agonized over the 
failure of his stewardship. There must be 
some flaw in himself, he thought, some 
very serious flaw. Otherwise, how could 
the gospel of love and good will to men, 
that he had preached for fifty years, re- 
sult in such a hideous situation as this? 

With the finances of the church reduced 
to chaos, the pastor’s salary had become 
a negligible affair. The congregation re- 
gretted this. Everybody loved the Rev- 
erend Mr. Deering; but it happened that 
they hated each other a great deal more. 

Lack of funds had disturbed the child- 
less old widower chiefly because he no 
longer had any money to give away. He 
had rather missed his breakfast bacon for 
a time—not to mention certain other 
delinquencies of his table. But after a 
few months of sharply curtailed income, 
Mary Mulligan, who cooked for him, had 
become expert in “knockin’ up somethin’ 
tasty outa odds and ends," as she ex- 
plained to him. Mr. Deering was de- 
lighted with her ability to get so much 
for the few paltry dollars he was able to 
allow her each month. It seemed to the 
simple-minded old gentleman that he 
lived on the fat of theland. He was far 
from suspecting the exact nature of wily 
old Mary's skill. 

Then one morning an attack of indiges- 
tion had driven the Reverend Silas to the 
kitchen for a cup of hot water. Soft old 
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slippers made his footsteps prac- 
tically noiseless. The kitchen 
door was slightly ajar, and just 
as he was about to push it open 
he heard a strange voice and in- 
voluntarily paused a moment. 

A young woman, whom he 
recognized as a maid in Mrs. 
Andrews’s house, had just come 
into the parsonage kitchen—he 
could see her plainly through the 
slightly open door—carrying a 
heavily-laden basket. 

‘*Here’s some things you told 

Mis’ Andrews you needed, 
Mary," she explained as she 
gave the basket into Mary's 
hands, "bacon and butter, and 
some other stuff, I don't rightly 
know what. The cook packed it 
up. 
* Now ain't that foine, 
though," Mary was enthusiastic 
as she lifted out package after 
package. “Tis wonderful bacon 
Mis’ Andrews do be gettin’ from 
thim city people now. And she 
sure has a foine taste in butter, 
that lady. And the melons, too, 
we had from her last week, they 
was hard to beat!" 


How Mary had been able to 
make ends meet was very 
clear to the Reverend Silas now. 
Amazed at his past blindness, he 
turned softly and stole back to 
the study. Not for anything 
would he have wounded faithful 
old Mary. He understood her 
uncompromising loyalty and val- 
ued it; but this was hard to bear! 
He was simply a public charge, 
a pauper, subsisting on the 
bounty of his parishioners. The 
ersonal humiliation was all that 
fe could: think of for a time. 
Then, with a flash of insight, he 
saw the broader significance of 
this thing, its true meaning. 

The First Church, the largest 
and formerly the most prosper- 
ous in the county, wrapped up 
in its own bitter animosities, had 
sunk so low that it was willing 
to subject its pastor to this un- 
just humiliation. Clearly, the 
Pist Church had become a 
worthless derelict, a drifting 
menace to the community. Un- 
less it could be salvaged, its status changed 
completely, it should be destroyed, its 
power for evil wiped out. 

For the first time in all those five hard 
years, the bitter waters of despair surged 
over the Reverend Silas Deering and 
suffocated hope. With his silver head 
bowed on white, transparent old hands, 
he acknowledged that his life had been a 
failure. He had betrayed his stewardship, 
had subjected his Master’s cause to ridi- 
cule. 

It was, perhaps, a matter of sheer coin- 
cidence that Attorney Bigelow, Apol- 
lonia’s brightest legal light, should have 
recalled suddenly, that very morning, 
that he must get in touch vidi Reverend 
Mr. Deering about that matter of Simonds, 
in the county jail. No one would be less 
likely to regard Bigelow as an instrument 
of Divine Providence than Bigelow himself, 
Apollonia's only acknowledged skeptic. 
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The Reverend Silas took out his spectacles, adjusted : 
calm, untroubled eyes and regarded his visitors 


Whatever the truth of this may be, 
Bigelow came up the walk to the shabby 
ald parsonage at the precise moment the 
stricken old minister of the renegade First 
Church plumbed the ultimate deeps of 
despair. As the lawyer stepped up on the 
little ramshackle front ron alow, heart- 
broken moan came daent from an 
open window near the front door. This 
so startled Bigelow that he walked in the 
door, which was also open, without the 
formality of knocking, and in an instant 
stoód in the doorway of the pastor’s 
study, from the window of which had 
come the sound of deep distress. 

“Whats wrong, Mr. Deering?” Bige- 
low exclaimed in dismay as he stood gaz- 
ing at the pitiful bowed figure before him. 
s What's wrong?” he repeated with sharp 
anxiety, as the old man raised a haggard 
face to his. 

"T... have betrayed ... my Master,” the 


old voice faltered, and tears rained down 
the drawn gray cheeks. 

*[—I don't understand," the younger 
man stammered. 

“The church—the church," Mr. Deer- 
ing responded brokenly. “I have—have 
failed—there—failed miserably.” 

"You! Failed!” Bigelow exploded 
with indignation. “You! By the Lord 
Harry, you’re the only person in that 
church who hasn't failed! You've done 
all that anyone could do, a lot more than 
any person else would have tried to do. 
You've stood by your guns when any 
other man on earth would have gone off 
and let them fight out their—their—bat- 
des by menpe a Bigelow took an 
excited turn or two around the little room. 
Then, with a sudden access of indignation, 
“And I'l bet they haven't paid your 
salary, your full salary, for many a 
long day!" 


them with care, and slowly read the paper. 


thoughtfully. 


A flush of shame stained the minister’s 
white face. He bowed his head; but he 
could not deny it. 

Sputtering wrathful broken phrases, 
Bigelow strode about the little room with 
an energy that threatened to demolish the 
old house itself. He yearned for the com- 
fort of profanity, but feared to wound the 
saintly old man, who had troubles enough 
to bear. i 


“JOOK here, Mr. Deering”—Bigelow 
stopped suddenly in'hisirate stamping 
back and forth—''how much do those—' 
he stopped long enough to swallow hard 
several times— "'those— people owe you?” 
“Why—why—I don't know." Mr. 
Deering raised helpless blue eyes to the 
smoldering dark ones of the attorney. 
“A thousand dollars? Two, three?" 
hazarded the lawyer. . 
“Not—not less than that," Mr. Deering 
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When he had finished it he raised 
“Do I understand that my resignation is desired—unanimously?’’ 


admitted in troubled tones. “But that is 
not disturbing me, in itself! You don't 
understand—” 

“Yes, I do,” Bigelow returned huskily. 
“You don’t care a hoot about this money. 
You wouldn’t! But you’re breaking your 
heart over those—” another hard swallow 
or two— “those . . . scoundrels!” 

Again Reverend Mr. Deering hung his 
head. He could not deny that either. 

“And you need the money.” Bigelow 
looked appraisingly around the room, at 
the threadbare carpet, the bleak windows, 
whose curtains had long since given up 
the ghost, and at the worn clothes of 
Deering himself. “Suppose you let me 
undertake this thing for you!” 

“Undertake it?” Mr. Deering repeated 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Yes; collect this money,” Bigelow ex- 
plained. 

“Collect it!” the older man was dazed. 
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“Why—why, how could you do that?” 
“Sue 'em!" the lawyer returned briefly. 
“Sue them!" gasped Reverend Mr. 

Deering, breathless with horror. “Sue 

my people for money!” 

“Sure! Do them good. Give’m some- 
thing real to fight about!” 

At the words Reverend Mr. Deering 
started slightly. And while the lawyer, 
waking up to the possibilities of the 
situation, trained all his eloquence upon 
it, the old man simply stared at him with 
a steady unrelenting gaze that, in spite of 
its intensity, held a curious suggestion of 
detachment., In fact, the Reverend Silas 
did not hear a word of Bigelow’s forensic. 
An amazing, a rather terrifying idea had 
taken possession of his mind. Was this 
inspiration, he wondered? Or had his 
reason suddenly deserted him? 

The next morning Henry Brown, presi- 
dent of the (Continued on page 192) 


A Digger for Facts Will 


The story of William Boyce Thompson, great mining 
you start on any course, 


HE mining world has a saying 

that William Boyce Thompson 

made his millions “out of other 

men’s scrap heaps.” This saying 

is only pattly true—yet it throws 
a strong illuminating light on the career 
of the Montana youth who struck out 
from the foothills of Butte twenty-two 
years ago to hang his hat on the inside 
door knob of Wall Street. 

Thompson landed in New York with 
more debts than money. Since that day 
he has built a national reputation in three 
fields: mining, banking, and industrial de- 
velopment. He has made a fortune in 
copper. He has refinanced a dozen sick 
business institutions and set them solidly 
on their feet. Hz has become one of the 
biggest stockholders in several New York 
banks and trust companies. And when 
the Federal Reserve banking system was 
established, it was Thompson who was 
selected to represent the business and 
manufacturing interests of the most im- 
portant district in the country. 

In a swift survey of these crowded years 
the “scrap heaps" referred to in the catch 

hrase bulk big on Thompson's horizon. 

he rich Inspiration mines in Arizona had 
been abandoned as too low grade to be 
handled profitably—before Thompson 
transformed them into one of the great 
copper properties of the West. From an 
abandoned and “warked-out” claim he 
developed the lucrative Magma vein. And 
most of his other ventures showed the 
same type of constructive imagination. 

I have heard of each of four different 
enterprises named as the corner stone of 
Colonel Thompson's success. Across the 
luncheon table one day recently I asked 
him to settle this conflict of opinions. The 
big, blue-eyed mining man shifted the con- 
versation so skilfully that it was half a 
minute later before Í realized that he had 
modestly levitated my question to mid-air 
and left it there. 

The answer came, however, a few min- 
utes later, quite incidentally. I found 
that all four opinions were wrong. The 
real corner stone to Thompson's success 
had been laid before he was born—laid in 
a misfortune that befell his father in the 
Montana gold stampede of the '60's. 

“Father was living in Mandan, North 
Dakota," the colonel remarked reminis- 
cently, “when the big gold strike at Vir- 

inia City, Montana, was made in '65. 
Once again the West flamed up in a vision 
of sudden wealth. Father loaded a pon- 
derous prairie schooner with such building 
supplies as lumber, panes of glass, tools 
and other hardware, packed in enough 
necessities of life for the trip, and set out 
for the new El Dorado. 

** As a little boy I used to sit by the fire 
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and thrill to tales of that trip. The Yel- 
lowstone trail, over which he had first 
headed, had to be abandoned mid-route 
and a return made to the Cheyenne route. 
Privations and hardships multiplied. In- 
dian scares filled the air. He left home 
with four sleek oxen and a couple of cows 
yoked to the rig; but when the equipage 
finally crawled into the hurly-burly of 
Alder Gulch, after many weary weeks, 
only the two cows were left, and they were 
mostly horns and ribs. 

“Virginia City in those days was a 
typical Western mining camp, witha popu- 
lation of between twenty-five and fifty 
thousand—depending upon the optimism 
of the citizen whom you asked about it. 


"FATHER was so late in arriving on 
the scene that all the richest of the 
placer claims had been staked. With in- 
different results he worked a number of 
outlying prospects. Finally, the idea oc- 
curred to him that if he could not strike 
gold himself he would profit from other 
men's good fortune. He decided to return 
to the settlements and bring back the 
machinery for a quartz-crushing mill. 

* On a rough raft he floated down the 
Yellowstone into the Missouri River, 
thence into the Mississippi, until he ar- 
rived at the manufacturing district. There 
he invested a:l his money in a quartz mill 
and a pertable sawmill and headed back 
for Alder Gulch. 

* Disaster was waiting around the cor- 
ner. When he finally got back to the gold 
district with his mill stock, all the richest 
claims had been exhausted and miners 
were pouring out of Virginia City as fast 
as they had tumbled into it. He was 
* dead brake? with a well-nigh worthless 
quartz mill on his hands. If he had only 
taken the precaution to size up the situ- 
ation carefully before leaving home he 
might have been spared the trip and the 
financial loss. 

“The lesson that he learned from this 
experience he taught to me—and I have 
never forgotten it. In later years I have 
spent thousands of dollars in investigation 
before I invested a dollar in development. 
If an impulse came to move ahead before 
I got to the bottom of things I have always 
thought of my dear old dad, who reached 
Virginia City with his quartz mill after the 
gold rush was all over." i 

I once asked an associate of Colonel 
Thompson to name the outstanding charac- 
teristic in his success. Hereplied instantly: 

“Thoroughness! He would scale the 
loftizst mountain peak in the world, or 
drill a hole into the very bowels of the 
earth, in order to determine one final fact 
about a proposition in which he was in- 
terested.” 


be sure you know all 
are going to do when 
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In looking at Thompson's life one is" 


struck at every turn by evidence of his 
extraordinary faculty foe obtaining, ab- 
sorbing, and sifting information. boy 
potential investment has been searched 
through and through not only by his own 
mind but by the best brains he could hire. 
'Then, once convinced the prospect was 
sound, he has gone into it on a sweeping 
scale—spending a fortune, if need be, to 
back his convictions. 

This philosophy of business is to Colonel 
Thompson a gospel. 

. " Money and time spent in investiga- 
tion and study are the cheapest mone 
and time at any human being's disposal, 
he once remarked to me earnestly. “I be- 
lieve that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
persons who fumble success may charge 
up their failure to a lack of foresight, 
or patience, to get all the facts about the 
thing they were undertaking. Show mea 
man who doesn’t guess—who knows—and 
I will show you a man who is climbing. 

“It isn't as if it were necessary to trust 
to chance. One doesn't have to. Any 
problem can be solved if you will only take 
the pains to gather every fact that bears 
on it. In the long run, the guessing ‘genius’ 
is always outstripped by the practical, 
parent and persistent student. The gam- 

ler gives way to the go-getter. 


» 


"(YN ALL sides one can see business 

ventures collapsing because the man 
behind them lets his ideas get away from 
him. He casts his line before he has 
baited his hook. He slings his rafters be- 
fore he has buttressed his walls. He wants 
to expand quickly—to make a showing— 
and his little house of hopes gets top- 
heavy, and crumbles. 

“I know a certain very successful manu- 
facturer who spends on his cost sheets one 
pr cent of his total outlay. Always he 

as before him accurate, thorough and up- 
to-date information about every operation 
in his works. That man is headed for even 
riper success. For his business Will never 
Bet bigger than his grasp of it. 

“When we were developing the Inspir- 
ation mines we first built a mill with a 
capacity of 100 tons a day. We found it 
worked. It turned out ore at a profit. 
Then we built a second experimental mill 
—this time with a capacity of 600 tons a 
day. That, also, was successful. Now a mill 
stands there with a capacity of 20,000 tons 
a day... . It would have been spectacular 
to build the 20,000-ton mill first, but it 
wouldn't have been sound business." 

Thompson was born in Virginia City on 
May 13th, 1869—three days after the 
driving of the gold spike that signalized 
the completion of the first transcontinen- 
tal railroad. The mushroom mining town 


Outstrip a “Guessing Genius’ 


? 


man, an apostle of thoroughness, who says: “Before 


about what you are going after, why you want 
you get it... Then GO! "Thats all!” 


Crowell 


had by this time dwindled down to a few 
hundred inhabitants. Ever since the ill- 
timed raft trip down the Mississippi, his 
father had been making a living by oper- 
ating the sawmill which he had brought 
back as a side venture to his ponderous 
quartz-crushing machinery. 


THE boy’s childhood was vested with 
all the picturesqueness of frontier days. 
The nomadic Sioux tribes were becoming 
more and more troublesome, and the thin- 
ning settlement lived always in-dread of 
Indian attacks. Two or three nights a 
week the townsmen held musket drill, and 
every Sunday there was cannon practice 
in the public square. 

Following the Custer disaster at Little 
Big Horn in 1876, panic had seized the 
whole region. A few months later, just 
after Gibbon’s undecisive battle at the 
Big Hole River, reports winged into the 
mining town one day that the Sioux were 
sweeping toward Virginia City, burning 
homesteads and scalping settlers as they 
came. 

All that day the ranchers from the out- 
lying towns poured into town. As night 
fell, the whole village gathered in the bar- 
ricaded schoolhouse and courthouse, scouts 
were thrown out, and the men stood by 
their arms. The hours of darkness were 
hours of terror, fretted by wild rumors; 
but it was not until the next morning 
that Indians appeared outside the town. 
Finally, word drifted in that the Sioux were 
seeking a detachment of Federal soldiers 
and had no designs on the settlement. A 
few hours afterward they disappeared over 
the hills. 

Among the few books to which the boy 
had access during his school days was a 
life of Daniel Webster, over which he 
spent many hours. Because the great 
orator had attended Exeter Academy, 
young Thompson decided that he, too, 
would enter the old New Hampshire in- 
stitution. He carried through this plan 
by coming East in 1886. 

The summer after his first year at 
Exeter, he spent in New York City study- 
ing dozens of books on metallurgy in the 
library of the Columbia School of Mines. 
He had decided to make mining his career, 
and he set out to saturate himself with all 
available information on the subject. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from preparatory 
school he attended the university for two 
years. 

His father, in the meantime, had moved 
to Butte and was developing a number 
of small claims—gold, silver, and cop- 
per. The work grew beyond the bounds 
of one-man management, so Thompson 
left college to plunge into the practical end 
of his profession. 
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WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON 


Mr. Thompson is one of the big mining men of America. He is more than a pio- 
neer—for he has made millions of dollars by developing mining possibilities that 
other men looked at and ‘‘passed up." Incidentally, he gives this explanation of 
why many people fail to make good in a big way: “I believe that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred persons who fumble success may charge up their failure to a lack of fore- 
sight, or patience, to get all the facts about the thing they were undertaking. 
Show me a man who doesn't guess—who knows—and I will show you a man who is 
climbing. It isn't asif it were necessary to trust to chance. One doesn't have to. 
Any problem can be solved if you will only take the pains to gather every fact that 
bears on it. In the long run, the guessing 'genius' is always outstripped by the 
practical, patient and persistent student. The gambler gives way to the go-getter"' 


- 


The next few years were uneventful, 
save for the enormous amount of basic 
information that Thompson was quietly 

icking up as he traveled over the rugged 
Montana territory, selling lumber, leasing 
and working scattered claims, and min- 
gling with the most experienced mining 
men in the state. ‘ Boulder" Thompson 


they called him in those days—a name 
that is said to have sprung from the solid 
force with which he boc down on every 
project to which he set his hand. 

As a practical proving ground Montana 
had more or less to offer—but continued 
residence there fitted ill into Thompson's 
ambitious plans. (Continued on page 106) 
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Wannie—and Her Heart’s 


Desire 


A little tale of “plain, ordinary folks” 


By Agnes Mary Brownell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E 


UT of the hubbub of good- 
natured family wrangling, 
Azeal spoke: “‘ Here comes Wan- 
nie" Sure enough, there was 
Wannie advancing up the nar- 
row bricked walk. It was cold out, a bar- 
renearlyfall. Thelate afternoon was 
overcast. The narrow stretch of 
front yard dotted with wispy, frosted 
shrubbery, the bleak walk, the over- b 
cast sky, provided anything but a 
cheerful setting forthe littleshivering 
figure approaching. Wannie looked 
frosted too—nipped and bitten. 

“Well, Wannie?” 

Her mother said, “ Well," but the 
meaning in that brief mono- 
syllable might have been vari- 
ously construed. It had a 
note of distrustful inquiry 
best rendered “What now?” 

Wannie’s whole mien, 
nipped and shivery though it 
was, possessed a sort of timid 
obstinacy of happiness. Her 
pointed chin had a dimple. 
But despite the dimple, it had 
a set to it. Her thin skin, 
mottled red and white with 
cold, the fine, straight, stray- 
ing hair under the yarn cap, 
the light blue eyes with amber 
lashes, the pinched little nos- 
trils, all gave her a fine and 
delicate look. 

For some months now, the 
women of the family had regarded Wan- 
nie, upon the occasion of each new 
appearance among them, with a curious 
compound of sympathy and perturbation. 
Zelda, the eldest married daughter (and 
the most prosperous), who had stopped in 
at her mother’s on her way home from an 
afternoon in the stores, observed: 

“T should think Em’ry could make out 
to get his wife some new duds once a year! 
That old suit—" 

“I don't want new clothes. 
for my set of gold-band china." 

Zelda gave her younger sister a look of 
irritated superiority. 

“That set! You can’t wear it! It won't 
keep you warm! Something more to put 
away in a cupboard!” 

“T aim to use 'em evry day," said 
Wannie, with an obstinate set to the dim- 

le. 
j: Azeal, the middle sister (unmarried, 
and slightly miffed thereat—Wannie 
might have waited), inquired nippingly: 

“Whyn’t Em’ry get ’em, then?’ 

“They been ordered a long time. Ship- 
ments is slow. But Murtreys' expects 'em 
any day. I’m going to inquire to-day.” 
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, FEED 
I'm savin 


"Em'ry bring you in—or 
with one of the neighbors?" 
mother. 

“I come with Em'ry. He's gone to put 
the horse up." 

Azeal laughed aggravatingly. “ You'll 


you come 


asked the 


- 


not be seeing him one while! He'll be 
"long about supper. I better be getting 
about it." She was glad to see Wannie. 
'The Munches were a loyal family. She 
meant to get up a good supper. But she 
still disapproved. Disapproved of Wan- 
nie’s marrying first. And marrying Em’ry 
Cooper. Not but that Em’ry was a good 
boy—but he had nothing. Wannie had 
had to start at the bottom and wear her 
old clothes. Azeal was dressy, if single. 
She had a fine new winter wardrobe. 
“Well, PII be going," remarked Zelda, 


. F. WARD 


the prosperous eldest, “seeing I haven't 
received any invite—”’ 

“Stay if you like," proffered her mother 
matter-of-factly; “if you want to get word 
to Ferd.” 


“Not this time. I left dinner on—pork 


“I say that if Em’ry says they ain't there, 
they ain't—though I saw 'em with my own 
eyes!" 
aflame with the truth—for she believed him 


So tiny, so shabby, so defiant, so 


boil and turnips. Remember—I’m look- 
ing for you all up Sunday. You ain’t for- 
got, Wannie?" 

Wannie threw her prosperous sister a 
grateful, fleeting glance. Here was no 
implied superiority, only genuine sisterly 
hospitality. 

“T ain't forgot!” she averred happily. 
[1j , . 

Soon’s I get my gold-band I aim to have 
you all out!” 

They all watched Zelda, smartly attired 
in her wine-colored suit, her picture hat 
wreathed in feathers, her stylish brown 
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oxfords and dotted veil, take her prosper- 
ous, important way.  Azeal observed, 
patting out the folds in a fresh cloth: 
j P Ferd Buck knows how to treat a 
ady. 
er mother asked: “Was you aiming to 
see about your set before or after supper?" 
Wannie replied evasively, “ h—I 
guess—I’ll wait a little—" 
This was an occasion. 
Em'ry to be with her. 


THE early dusk fell; and Em’ry did not 
come. DE sourse, he had business to at- 
tend to. And after supper would do quite 
as well. Except for the suspense. . . . But 
it would keep, the gold-band. Even if it 
weren't there, that way she could keep on 
hoping. She took down her mother's 
apron from behind the kitchen door and 
set briskly about helping. There was 
something fluttering and Tirditke in her 
movements. She went so lightly as to 
seem almost to hop. Her pale eyes looked 
bluer, the pupils were so black. Her 


She wanted 


straight, fair hair, so hne and 
yellow, had been ruffled a little 
y the yarn cap. Its roughed 
tendrils were like ravelings of 
gold floss. Her mottled color 
was now all soft bloom. So 
colorful she was, so irradiated, 
one scarcely noted how her 
cheeks and temples had grown 
a little thin. 

“Well, Wannie?” asked her 
mother, and meant just that— 
warm, maternal inquiry. 

Ty fine, Ma." 

er mother's eye plumbed 
that deceitful depth of light 
and bloom. “Seems to me you 
look a little thin. You don't 
want to work too hard. Take 
things easy." 

“T guess Wannie can't take 
things easy—with a man," 
opined Azeal. “Married life 
sure is ‘before an’ after tak- 
ing! 

"What do you know about 
it?” scoffed her mother. Azeal's 
high-handedness offended het 
at times. 


“T know all I want to,” asserted Azeal. 

This subtle intimation on her sister's 
part never even touched Wannie. She 
scarcely heard it. She was not listening to 
anything inside the house. 

resently what she was listening for, 

came, Em'ry's step. It seemed to clank 
on the frosty walk. He entered with a 
sort of breezy gusto. “Howdy, folks!” 

His mother-in-law gave him a glance of 
unwilling approval. She had meant him 
for eel: Though, of course, he had not 
known that. Still, it would have made no 
difference. It had all along been clearly 
Apparent he was his own man. . 

Still, Wannie—that baby. He might 
have left her Wannie. She believed he 
expected too much of Wannie. Wannie 
was only a child. 

But Wannie was a wife. 

Em'ry drew up to the light, and 
opened the evening paper. He was 
uite at home here. He had married 
Wannie, and her folks were his folks. A 
sense of well-being pervaded him, mind 
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and body. His business was. transacted, 
that business that had kept Wannie wait- 
ing vainly. He felt a keen, anticipatory 
hunger. The spread table gratified his 
eye. An odor of sage in the dressing 
aroused a pleasant titillation of the appe- 
tite. There was something heady in the 
bubbling coffee aroma. 

*' You're lookin’ well, Ma." 

“Im well enough," returned Wannie's 
ma, smartly. “But Wannie looks thin." 

“Thin? Wannie? Fergit it!" He glanced 
at Wannie, at the bloom and irradiation 
of her—too inexperienced of life and 
womankind to know the fragile source of 
all that light and bloom, her wifely, house- 
keeping dream of the gold-band. 

Mrs. Munch sniffed. “Color ain't all.” 

“You're right, it ain't!" corroborated 
Em'ry. “They’s something underneath all 
that color." 

“I don't want Wannie should work too 
hard," her ma persisted. 

“She don’t work any harder than what 
I do," stated Em'ry, reasonably. A grin 
lurked in the words. Wannie bubbled; 
and Azeal tittered. Even Mrs. Munch's 
narrowed lips betrayed her. — . 

They sat up in high good humor. 

When the supper work was done, Azeal 
took Wannie into a cold, orderly, spin- 
sterish room, and displayed certain fine 
apparel. 

"Seven dollars and ninety-five cents," 
stated Azeal, smoothing the under brim 
of a velvet hat. "Ain't it 
a stylish shape—just like 
the catalogue said... . 
Here's my new coat, the 
collar’s nutria. I got a 
muff to match. . . . But 
here's what tops 'em all 

-georgette an’ taffeta, 
$24.99. . . . Well—I guess 
that's some outfit!" 


"TT SURE is!" breathed 
Wannie, without an en- 
vious qualm. 

“ I guess teaching school 
pays better than being 
married!” 

“I never thought about 
the pay,” said Wannie. 

“You should've," her 
sister said, significantly. 

Wannie's dimple set. 

“Looks like you'd begin 
to want to fix up some," 
urged Azeal, putting away her spoils. 

“I do. That's why Da: my 
gold-band.” 

"'Gold-band.' Pd say ‘gold- 
band'— when you ain't even got a 
ring!” 

“I couldn't be any more married 
with ten rings!" held Wannie, the 
obsessed. “The ring can wait. It’s 
not Em'ry's way to get cheap things. 
"here's folks with dimond rings 
ain't married yet. Em'ry an’ me 
done without the ring. But we got 
married." 

Azeal tossed, and gave the chiffon 
sleeve of the $24.99 a spiteful shove 
into the closet. * 

“Tm ready now,” said Wannie happily, 
coming back into the kitchen. 

Emery rose with surprised alacrity. 
" Want to go home so soon?” 

"'Home'? We're goin’ down to Mur- 
ticys’ to see tf the gold-band come.” 
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“I’ve got better 
than a ring!" ex- 
ulted Wannie, out 
of the magic gold- 
en circle of youth 
and love and home 


Em’ry glanced quickly at her. And Em'ry's tone was apologetic. ‘“‘Well— 


then away. you know what he said—shipments an’ 
“There ain't no gold-band there. I all—” 

stop ed before coming up.” “T just somehow felt the gold-band 
E Hehe as good as promised— " would surely come to-day!” 


What, after all, had been under all that 
light and color? Now even Em'ry saw the 
slender blue tracery of the temples, and 
the faint white hollow of the cheeks. 

"Why—Nita-Juanita—" 

It was his courting name for her. Sud- 
denly, in the light of that secret appella- 
tion, the catalogue prices affixed to 
certain fine possessions seemed less than 
trivial to Azeal. No one could tell what 
might happen. They might hug—right 
there before her and Ma. Almost she felt 
constrained to turn her back. 

But the prosperous Bucks saved the 
day. Zelda, followed by the devoted 
l'erd, pushed open the door. 

“Well, Em’ry!” 

“How're y’, Ferd 

Zelda exploded her little domestic tor- 
pedo. 

" Well, Wannie, I s'pose you're satis- 
fied!" 

“Tt never come.” 

“*Never come!’ Didn’t I see ’em with 
my own eyes—gold bands like little 
hoops! Just for curiosity I stopped in on 
my way home.” 

" Murtrey told Em’ry—” 

She turned shining eyes of faith upon 
Em’ry. And beheld him discountenanced. 

He had nothing to say. There he stood, 
speechless. And yet he did not look in the 
least ashamed. ly dismayed—that his 
duplicity should have been revealed. In 
the look he cast at the prosperous Zelda 
was a sort of righteous resentment. 

Azeal inquired impersonally: “Well, 
what do you know about that!” 


1” 


HE resourceful Mr. Buck, who knew 

how to treat a lady, perceiving the real 
victim of this unfortunate contretemps, 
the shabby, pitiful little wife, spoke out 
briskly and reassuringly: 

“Come now, these little exigencies are 
bound to happen! Any business man'll 
tell you that." 

The high-minded Azeal retorted, “Call 
it ‘exigency’ if you're a mind to—I know 
a shorter word!" 

“Wait till you're married, — Azeal. 
'Things'll look different to you then,” ad- 
vised the pacific Mr. Buck. 

“Then Il wait forever!” avowed 
Azeal. ‘Thank goodness, I got foresight!” 

She turned upon the shabby, slight 
little married sister: 

“Well, Wannie, what you got to say 
now?” 

A look leaped to the prosperous Zelda’s 
eyes. Outwardly, she had kept silence. 
But now it was as though she said, '' Yes; 
now what you got to say?” 

“Girls, girls!" warned their mother. 
But her eyes, too, asked: “ Yes; what you 
got to say now?” 

“T say that if Em’ry says they ain’t 
there, they ain’t—though I saw ’em with 
my own eyes!” So tiny, so shabby, so 
defiant, so aflame with truth—for she be- 
lieved him. She caught his great arm be- 
tween her little roughened hands. Her 
small face, wherein the delicate cheek 
bones seemed little caps of flame, lifted 
confldingly to his. She whispered, “‘Let’s 

o 


“You'll see!" she told them vain- 
gloriously. 

“ Pity you had to go and spill the beans, 
Zelda!" remonstrated the sorely tried 
Buck. He felt for Em’ry. All the women 


down on him. (Continued on page r«o^ 


Habits are Safer Than Rules 


They don’t have to be watched 
By Dr. Frank Crane 


ABITS are safer than rules, 

you don’t have to watch them. 

you don't, have to 

keep them, either. They keep 
* you. 

Every young person wants to get on, 
also, old ones. The prizes of life swim 
before the mind's eye of little Johnny at 
school. He had a legitimate desire to be 

resident of the First National Bank, or 
eader of the Manistee First Regiment 
Band, or the clown in the Circus, or gen- 
eral in the Army, or something, and who 
shall say him nay? 

After injecting these or like ambitions 
into the youthful soul, however, all the 
teacher or parent can think of, to attain 
the desired end, is—Rules. Observe such 
and such precepts, son, and you will be 
rich, famous, and acquire one of the tall- 
est monuments in Rose Hill Cemetery. 
Do thus and so, and you will succeed. 
Take heed unto the words of my mouth, 
and observe my precepts, and you will 
prosper. 

e even have laid down certain rules, 
by the keeping of which one is supposed to 
save his soul and get to heaven, forgetful 
of the fact that character, of all things, is 
the product of growth, not of tinkering, 
and that heaven—we have it upon the 
very best authority—is not to be gained by 
any sort of plan or proficiency, but by 
being born again. 

Everybody wants to succeed. But not 
everybody knows what success means. It 
means two different things, or three! 

First, it means getting rich, or famous, 
orelected. That is the meaning that first 
occurs to us, and the commonest. Also, 
the cheapest. 

The second meaning of success is 
mastery. Or proficiency. For instance, 
this meaning includes becoming a virtuoso 
with the violin, or an able public speaker, 
or an interesting writer, or a capable 
painter, sculptor, woodcarver, engineer, 
physician, dancer, or cook. It includes 
mastery in any profession, craft or art. 

And the third meaning of success is the 
development of character, so that you are 

rmanently sound, clean, brave, and 

appy. 

ic last two meanings are those we 
shall take up, for success in those two 
senses is entirely under your control and 
is within the reach of every one of us. 

And as for success, as thus defined, rules 
may be of some good but not much. 

e Habit is worth a dozen Rules. 

For what is it you want? Is it not to 
reach a certain state? Surely. You do 
not wish to be able to play a Beethoven 
concerto on the piano just once, but at any 
time. You do not want so much to play 
it as to be able to play it. You desire to 
be the possessor of a certain power. 

And the sum total of all apprenticeship, 
education, culture, training—the end and 
aim of the normally ambitious—is the for- 
mation of habit. 


The thing done is a hundred times bet- 


ter than the thing learned, as a matrix of 


efficiency. 

A human being is more than a mind. 
He is a complicated, amazing machine, a 
mysterious compound of spirit and mat- 
ter. What he can do depends not only on 
the thought of his brain but on the 
thoughts that have got themseives into 
his fingers, his eyes, his feet, and his im- 
pulses. I may learn the rule of three out 
of a book so that I can say it backward, 
but I am not a good accountant until my 
spinal cord has learned it. 

It is as if the human being were divided 
into two parts by a sort of partition or 
diaphragm: above, are our conscious, in- 
telligent actions; and below, are our 
dumb, nonconscious actions, which are 
mere habits. 


WE FLOAT through this life as an 
iceberg through the sea, one eighth 
exposed and seven-eighths submerged. 
Our conscious existence bears about that 
relation to our subconscious. Hence, no 
ability is of much use until it has filtered 
down from our consciousness to our sub- 
consciousness; that is, until we have 
ceased doing things by rule and do them 
by habit. 

It was said of Robert McIntyre, the 
eloquent bishop, that "he could set his 
mouth going, and go off and leave it." 
You have seen pianists keep on playing 
while they turn around and laugh and 
talk with the bystanders. At a knitting 
bee the women's tongues fly and their 
glances wander while their fingers knit 
away. All these instances illustrate the 
efficiency of habit. We say we “know a 
thing by heart," meaning we do not need 
to attend to it by our conscious thought; 
our heart, our subconscious self, has 
learned it. 

A minister once told me that he had 
said the Lord's Prayer so many times that 
it just said itself; furthermore, that he not 
only thought of something else while his 
lips repeated the formula, but he had to 
think of something else, for if he did not, 
and if he turned his thoughts to the words 
he was saying, he would forget it, hesi- 
tate, and get stuck. 

Thought is slow, habit is swift and skill- 
ful. The idea is simple. The deed is 
infinitely complex. Every act is the incar- 
nation and heir to a thousand thoughts. 

There is no substitute for work. The 
fine flower of skill grows on the rough stem 
of routine. 

The only way to write in an easy and 
entertaining way is to write, write, write, 
every day, whether you feel like it or not, 
whether it is bad or good. That limpid, 
readable style you so admire in your favor- 
ite author is the fruit of long practice. 

The divine spark is grossly overrated. 
The divinest of all sparks is that insatiable 
flame of determination which drives a man 
to keep everlastingly at it. 


Habit is not only the secret of effi- 
ciency but also of personality. There has 
been a deal of humbug said and written 
about personality; but, for all that, per- 
sonality is no humbug. It is the thing 
about any of us that counts most. 

And personality is the distillation of our 
daily deeds. It is the silt on the soul left 
there by the passing over of millions of 
thoughts and acts. Itis habit. The habit 
of our molecules, so to speak. 

Personality is the flavor of one’s habits. 
And this flavor is our greatest asset. The 
best thing about an apple is the taste. 
And yet whatever it is that gives it flavor 
is so infinitesimally small ihat no scales 
can weigh it. 

The most delicious element of the rose 
is its odor. And yet from thousands of 
roses they squeeze but one little drop of 
attar. ; 
The sweetest impression we get from 
the young girl is her smile, perhaps, or the 
light in her eyes. But what plumb line, or 
rule, or test tube, or balances, has ever 
been invented to gauge just wherein the 
iris of her eye differs from that of the vix- 
en, or just how a certain muscle pulls the 
corners of her mouth in a way different 
from the smile of Mr. Pecksniff? 

“Anne hath a way,” wrote Shakespeare 
of his ladylove, punning upon her name, 
Anne Hathaway. It is the “way” of any 
woman that charms, whether Ninon de 
L'Enclos or Cleopatra. 

What a lot of pains we take to store up a 


` pile of information in our noddles to get 


money, to climb ir.to place, when, after all, 
it is not so much what we get, do, say, or 
become, as how. And while the “what” 
may be determined by rules, the “how” 
is the creature of habit. 


HAT is why personality is so hard to 

come at. [tis elusive, because it is not 
one simple thing produced by a simple 
recipe, but the sum total of days and years 
of doings, all arranged and subtly com- 
bined into one composite result. It is not 
like water (H,O), but rather like one of 
those long, intricate formule that be- 
apne the pages of a textbook on organic 
chemistry. 

It is "Nature's supreme, most finished 
output. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but personality shall not pass away. 
Lincoln is dead; his acts, except a few, for- 
gotten. But there is something about the 
man as virile and evergreen to-day as ever. 
His is the best known face among men. 
More people recognize his picture than the 
number of those who recognize any other 
man. We feel him yet. Even in Turkey 
and Japan, Lincoln is a definite quantity. 
What is this eternal element in him? 

Neither he, nor any man, could tell you 
the rules by which he acquired it. He 
didn't acquire it. He grew it. It was the 
net result of his daily habit of thought, 
speech and act. It was what he was. 

lavor is the (Continued on page 181) 
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“Tve got your number, boy. And it's—hands off, see? 


“Huh! Not jealous, are you, Maisie?” 
- 


Why They Called Her 
“Little Ireland" _ 


The story of a wonderful girl 
By Leslie Gordon Barnard 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 


WAS big Maisie Carter who gave 
her the name, not at the time in any 
sense as a term of affection, but rather 
with a note of asperity in her voice, 
due to a great weariness—of the spirit 

as well as the flesh—that compared unfav- 
orably with the smiling enthusiasm of the 
little salesgirl opposite. 

All day long crowds of women—drawn, if 
one might judge by appearances, both by 
sheer economic necessity and bargain- 
hunting mania—had bustled and joggled 
and done everything but fight each other 
openly on the contracted floor-space of 
the whitewear department, which lies in 
the extreme southeast corner on the 
pus floor of Draper's Departmental 

stablishment. Now, with the coming 
of five o'clock, the stock had been so 
picked over and the wheat separated that 
only a few shoppers lingered to inspect 
critically the chaff which remained—to 
ask for everything that was no longer to 
be had, and finally to leave, disgruntled, 
declaring that sales were never as adver- 
tised anyway. 

“ Next time they stage one of these bull- 
fights," declared Maisie, adjusting a bil- 
lowing pile of white goods with impatient 
fingers, "I'm on the sick list—1if they 
dock me for it. . . . No, madam, we have 
none of the smaller sizes left. . . . It's worth 
two weeks’ wages to go through a day 
like this—that's what itis.... No, ma’am, 
I said there ain't any more, an' it ain't 
any good lookin’. I've been through the 
piles until I know every piece by its first 
name. You've gotta get down early in 
the mornin’ to cop the reg’lar sizes. Well, 
I never! Did you get that, Liz?—as if 
my word wasn't good enough. Good 
lord, look at Little Ireland over there! 
You'd think she was at a church fair 
servin' ice cream to the youth and beauty 
of the congregation. Lamp the dame 
pawin' over everything again, an' Little 
Ireland smilin' away an’ helpin’ her as 
though she were her mother. That kid 
gets me!’ 

That's how she came to be called 
“Little Ireland,” though her real name 
was Peggy—that and the confirmation 
lent by frank gray eyes and dark hair, 
and a wonderful pink-and-white complex- 
wn that could surely have come from no- 
where but an isle where generous moisture 
helps the sunshine to give a special vivid- 
ness to all growing things. When you 
heard her speak you knew, too, that the 
name was well coined. 

_A big gong rang, sounding the welcome 
six-o’clock closing. Preparations for de- 
parture—under way this last hour as time 
permitted—were given hasty completion. 


A few belated shoppers hurried their pur- 
chasing or loitered around with leisurely 

uestionings and demands, according to 
the promptings of nature or habit. An 
attendant stood at each door, ushering out 
the belated ones, giving firm but polite 
refusal to those who still sought admit- 
tance. Shrouding white sheets were 
drawn over tables laden with “‘specials;” 
boxes were hastily straightened and rear- 
ranged on shelves; one by one the series 
of great lights went out. 


(CAUGHT in a stream of chattering 

ae vers heading for the dressing 
rooms, Maisie found herself elbow to 
elbow with Little Ireland. Peggy glanced 
up at her, smiling. 

“Tis great fun, now isn't it, Miss 
Carter?” 

“Can the ‘Miss,’ kid—I'm just Maisie,” 
said the girl, not unkindly. ‘“‘Isn’t what 
Wh h ' th l Á 

s ; the store an’ the e, an 
the and things, an' all." pean 

“Fun? Say, are you tryin’ to string 
me?” She cast a curious glance at the 
little figure beside her. ‘‘Lord, I believe 
the child means it. P'raps you'd call this 
cheap sale stuff fun, too?" 

‘Twas great, now wasn't it? Just 
think of all them folks so anxious to 
be gettin' bargains they'd most be fightin" 
each other to get near. It’s very rude, 
though, I thought some of them, an' not 
ladies at all to be shovin’ an’ pushin’ 
away like that. I mind one time this 
mornin' a little old lady just got foreninst 
the counter when up comes a great big fat 
creature an’ shoves her clean away. ‘ 
want to see somethin’ in corset covers,’ 
she says. ‘Indade,’ I says, mad-like,\' it's 
never a corset cover will ye be seein’ till 
the little lady there has her turn. Besides,’ 
I says, thinkin' to be savin' of her time, 
‘I’m thinkin’ we've nothin’ at all in stock 
to fit ye.” With that she got very red 
about the face, an’ opened her mouth to 
talk back, but the crowd just laughed, an’ 
the little old lady laughed, an’ then I 
laughed, too, an’ S vetybad but the fat 
woman laughed—she tried to get out 
an' couldn't, so just stood an' waited her 
turn proper-like. Never a bit did they 
ond after that, at least not until a new 
lot pushed up from the back. "Twas 


. great fun, wasn’t it?" 


But Maisie just stared back with a 
face that reflected strange emotions if 
not enthusiasm. Peggy rattled on: 

“Nor that I'd be wantin’ a cheap sale 
every day—'twould be like havin’ ice 
cream every day instead of wanst in so 
often—ye'd get tired of it. An’ then ye 


haven't time to get the most fun out of 
it, have ye?’ 

“You're dead right, kid. Go on.” 

Little Ireland's eyes grew pensive. 

“T like to think back o' things when 
I'm makin' a sale," she said slowly. 
* When some fine lady comes sailin' in, 
all silks an’ satins an’ what not, I'm 
thinkin' all the time what like her home is, 
with its great rooms, an' servants, an' 
like as not a fine gentleman in uniform to 
open the door, like James up at Castle- 
reagh Hall back in the Ould Land. Many 
a time I've seen him, for my sister—her 
that's now married back home—was in 
service there. A fine, upstandin' gentle- 
man was James, though not so pleasant 
spoken as ye might wish. Still, I'm be- 
holden to him for takin' me all through 
the house an' showin' me all the grand 
things wanst when his folks were away." 

Peggy's little body was climbing up 
the stairs in Draper's Departmental Estab- 
lishment, but her mind was across the 
seas now, thousands of miles away. Maisie 
touched her arm. 

“Go on, kid," she urged gently. “I 
like to hear you." 


s I? MUST be great now to have lots of 

money tospend without worryin' where 
the kids’ boots are comin’ from so they 
can be goin’ to school, or to be able to have 
a roast of a Sunday without skimpin’ all 
the rest of the week, but I'm thinkin' it 
doesn't always bring happiness. I mind 
often seein' the mistress of Castlereagh 
Hall—many a time Terence an' I met her 
out ridin' or drivin', an' wanst or twice 
she came to our cottage to ask after some- 
one.who was sick, fke the sweet lady 
that she was, but for all her smile there 
was never a time that the shadow wasn’t 
in her eyes. They did say she married 
for money, an’ tried to forget love. So 
I think I like better to be servin’ some as 
isn’t so well off, an’ have to look at lots 
of things before they buy; an’ then I like 
to show them all the different kinds, 
though I know they'll not be buyin’ them 
in the end, for I mind how I want to see 
and feel the fine things when I go shoppin’, 
though well I know they’re not for the 
likes of me. An’ when folks come in 
lookin’ very tired after trampin’ so far to 
find where things is cheapest an’ best, | 
always try to smile at them a bit, an’ 
by-an’-by they mostly smile back, an’ 
then somehow we both feel better. But, 
of course, you'll know how it is.” 

Maisie adjusted her coat, buttoning its 
rather threadbare neatness around her 
shapely form. Then she slammed the 
door of her locker, thrust the key in her 
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purse, consulted the mirror 
in her little vanity case, and 
concluded operations by pow- 
dering her nose rather too 
heavily. 

“Ring off, kid," she ad- 
vised. “ You’ve got the wrong 
number. I'd like to pull that 
kind of stuff as well as the 
next, I guess, only there’s a 
kink in me somewhere, and it 
gets into my tongue. Come 
on, let’s beat it.” 

Down the broad staircase 
flowed an ebbing tide of hu- 
manity, the weariness of the 
day forgotten in the prospect 
of a night of freedom from 
shop worries, with movies or 
perhaps a more pretentious 
form of entertainment to drive 
Draper’s Establishment from 
mind; or capped, in some 
cases, by the forlorn prospect 
of a cheap eating-house and a 
hall bedroom. 

About the doorway a num- 
ber of the male employees 
lingered,-eagerly watching the 
ebbing tide; some with the 
assurance of those who know 
that their attentions will Le 
welcomed, some with the un- 
easy uncertainty of those who 
fear possible rebuffs but still 
find courage to persist. One 
by one they fell out of the 
waiting ranks and into step 
with the outgoing girls. 

Peggy, separated in the 
crowd, was a little ahead of 
Maisie, but Teddy Garrison, 
elbowing his way toward 
Little Ireland with evident 
intent, heard his name called, 
and, turning to look, came 
within reach of Maisie. 

“You may see me home, 
Teddy.” 

“Tike that,” he said, laugh- 
ing. "What d'ye think this 
is, girlie—your birthday? Or 
are you working the leap-year 
gag!" 

Maisie’s brimmed hat al- 
most swept his face. 

"Ive got your number, 
boy. And it's—hands off, 
see?" 

"Huh! Not jealous, are 
you, Maisie?” 

"Can't you see the green 
in my lamps? D'ye get me, 
Teddy—it’s hands off. I've 
seen you fallin' for her steady 
since she came last week, and I've been— 
expectin' this. I'd hate to have to hand 
her an inventory of your failings, Teddy.” 

Teddy Garrison's lip curled. 

“Since when did Miss Maisie Carter 
undertake the job of Protector of Public 
and Private Morals? What business is 
it of yours—” 

“Lord only knows,” said Maisie. “You 
know I’m not givin’ to buttin’ in and 
bustin’ up any little parties, but—well 
she’s different, Teddy; she’s not your 
type. You can’t hitch a baby carriage 
up with a six-cylinder jazz wagon like 
you without bustin’ it. She—she hasn't 
forgotten how to dream—like some of 
tue rest of us who've discovered that 
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A brazen slip of a girl, dancing abandonedly with her partner, laughed noisily, muttering 
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life's just a nightmare of cranky customers 
by day and everlastin' jazz by night." 

“Better drop in at the druggist's and 
get some salvolatile," advised Teddy, 
grinning good-naturedly; “the sale's been 
too much for you. You'll feel better by 
morning. There's a car; come on." 

“Nix on the car, Teddy. Walk home 
with me, like a good scout. It'll do you 
good, and 1... well, I feel I'd like the fresh 
air instead of those stuffy cattle cars 
to-night.” 

II 


HERE are certain times and seasons 
whose peculiar associations carry us 
back to memories which, whether they be 


bitter or sweet, have a poignancy that is 
irresistible. 

To Maisie, the spring meant such a 
time. The lengthening days came to make 
it possible to walk home while it was yet 
light; the bare sidewalks invited such 
pleasant exercise—though slush still lay 
in places, to be gripped by the frost each 
evening when the sun’s power was with- 
drawn. The sweet whiffs of cool spring 
air were grateful after the day in the 
store. Peggy went homeward with her 
now—for Maisie, grumbling the while at 
her unsuspected softness of heart, had 
suggested one day that they should room 
together, and Little Ireland had accepted 
with an enthusiasm that came near to 


as she passed, 


tears, betraying for just one fleeting mo- 
ment the undercurrent of loneliness that 
had been hidden beneath a sunshiny ex- 
terior. 

“Oh, Maisie—look, will ye, at the 
spring flowers!" Together they stood this 
night outside a florist’s window, where 
daffodils and violets bloomed freshly 
against a mossy green background. And 
Maisie looked, to turn away presently 
with a half-concealed sigh. 

“Come on, kid; let's be goin’.” 

“Wait, Maisie,—never a foot will I stir 
further till I buy some.” 

*Here, come back—don’t waste your 
money. Little idiot!" For Peggy was 
away, darting into the shop, purse in hand, 


Why They Called Her “Little Ireland," by LESLIE GORDON 


“Where did you get that outfit, kid? This isn't a masquerade” 


to return shortly with a meager-looking 
bundle. 

“Tis robbin' people they are in there,” 
she said, indignantly. ‘Many a time 
I've had better flowers for the pickin’.” 

Back in the box-like place that was her 
room— Peggy occupying a similar one next 
along the corridor—Maisie smiled a little 
at her companion's irrepressible enthu- 
siasm. Often she wished she had the 
secret of it herself; a little would come in 
handy to-night. She sat on the bed, hat 
and coat still on. Finally she rose wearily, 
removed her wraps, and sought the re- 
freshing influences of cold water in the 
common washroom at the end of the 
musty hallway. 
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When she came back a 
faint fragrance filled the air. 
Thrust in an old pickle jar, 
which seemed almost to meas- 
ure up to its new dignity, were 
Little Ireland’s flowers. A 
pitifully scant bunch, surely 
—but Maisie, regarding them, 
found her hand clutching at 
her throat as though to force 
back the lump that rose un- 
bidden there. 

Five minutes later, when 
Peggy came in cheerily, she 
was still sitting, half-dressed, 
on the edge of the narrow bed. 

“It’s near time for us to be 
catin', Maisie. Why, 
Maisie, what's the matter?" 
She was on her knees beside 
the girl now, in quick solici- 
tude. “Its cryin’ you've 
been, Maisie, dear, . . . tell 
me, now—” 


BUT Maisie, rising, shook 
her off half angrily. 

“ Nix on the sob stuff, kid. 
It's not worth it. I'm just a 
big, overgrown boob—that's 
all. There—hand me that 
waist, no, not that, the old 
one—I don't care if it is 
dirty, I’m sick washin’ the 
darn things. There, run along 
and get ready, an’ I'll be with 
you in a shake. And... 
thanks for the . . . flowers, 
kid." Maisie turned away 
suddenly. Peggy stopped, 
with her hand on the door 
knob, looking back in per- 
plexity. Then a knowing 
little smile flitted across her 
anxious face. : 

“Im thinking," she said 
softly, “that when folks get 
upset-like over flowers in 
spring they’re... in love, and 
things aren’t goin’ just right.” 

aisie wheeled around. 

“What do you know about 
love anyway!” she queried. 

Little Ireland’s boot tip 
traced a pattern on the oil- 
clothed floor. Then she looked 
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Pa D’ye mind now my speak- 
in’ often of Terence—him as 
grew up with me since I can 
remember? Maisie, ’tis not a 
thing one would be tellin’ 
aloud to many, but Terence 
an’ I were—sweethearts once. 
An’ when he got the craze to 
come out here to America, an’ there was 
no stoppin’ him at all, I thought ’twould 
break my heart. At first he wrote me such 
fine letters, an’ sent me pictures of the 
new land an’ all, an’ then he did not write 
again, except wanst to say he was makin’ 
well with his fiddle, an’ likin’ the life an’ 
the people. Then, when no more letters 
came it was very proud an’ scornful I was, 
but all the while it was not so with my 
heart. An’ when a lot of the girls from 
round about home were comin’ out to 
America I up an’ came too, though ’twas 
not easy to be leavin’ the old folk an’ all. 
Little did they know ’twas more than the 
“call of the new world,’ as the sayin’ is, 
that brought me, (Continued on page 220) 
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Silver King is a large Polar gentleman who hates everything and everybody this side of the Arctic Ocean. The only time he 
has evinced any pleasure, since he unwillingly became a New Yorker, was when he saw a walrus one day. The pleasure was 
not mutual, however; for the walrus, being something of a mind reader, knew that Silver King's yearning was not of the heart 


but of the stomach. He is shown here in his favorite ‘‘Let me alone" attitude. 


Not even a keeper dares go inside his den 


Which is Your Favorite 
Wild Animal? 


At the great Bronx Zoo, in New York, visited by millions, 
the monkeys and the bears are the most popular 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


OU probably have your favorite 

actor or actress, your favorite 

game, your favorite piece of 

music. Have you your favorite 

wild animal? Unless you are 
different from the majority of people, you 
have. 

The two million people who annually 
visit the New York Zoological Park, the 
largest and most complete in the world, 
have indicated their choice. They have 
cast their vote just as surely as if each 
outgoing visitor had been aked to write 
down on a slip of paper the name of the 
animals he likes best and drop it into a 
box. In fact, a better poll has been taken 
than if mere votes were cast, for actions 
speak louder than words. 

The two million visitors who form this 
plebescite have indicated their choice by 
remaining in larger crowds and for a 
greater length of time in front of certain 
cages, or groups of cages, than before 
others. This s not mean that other 
animals are slighted, each draws its group; 
but it does mean that the majority has 
cast its silent vote. 

If you belong to this majority, you like 
best the monkeys and the bears. These are 
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the star performers; these are the ones who 
stage the most popular vaudeville; these 
are the “best sellers.” 

And the monkeys continue to hold 
their place, in spite of a handicap which 
consists of the fact that to some | gece? 
they are repulsive creatures, and that 
therefore these people are apt to pass their 
show up. Yet there must not be anything 
innately repulsive about a monkey’s char- 
acter, it must be his appearance alone; for 
keepers feel for him an affection which no 
other wild animal seems quite to call forth. 
When an epidemic of pneumonia carried 
off one monkey after another, many of 
them died in their keepers’ arms, and 
when death came these keepers broke 
down and wept. 


[E YOU go to see the monkeys several 
times in succession, if you really study 
them, perhaps this RA A if you feel 
it, will pass. It did in my case. 

“Ts this the monkey house?” I asked 
one of the keepers. 

“It’s the primate house!” he snapped, 
as if I had referred to his animals hehe. 
ingly in calling them mere monkeys. 

In this house are collected some hun- 


dred or more monkeys and apes, varying 
in size from that of a squirrel to that of a 
man; from the ordinary little monkey, 
who can only scratch, to the chimpanzee, 
who in shaking hands can tear, you liter- 
ally limb from limb—take you to pieces 
as the saying goes. 

In one cage is an assortment of small 
monkeys, medium-sized monkeys and ba- 
boons. This cageful is known as the Gopher 
Gang, deriving its name from an infamous 
collection of gangsters of the old Bowery 
days. “Its a tough crowd," says the 
keeper, Mr. Spicer. “Whenever we get a 
monkey in here who is impertinent and 
sassy we put him in with the tough boys. 
They’ll trim him all right. When we let 
him out, he’ll be meek as a lamb.” 

The Gopher Gang spend their time sass- 
ing and “kidding” one another, chasing 
one another from perch to trapeze, from 
trapeze to perch. They are a profane and 
irreverent bunch, ill-mannered, too. Their 
table manners are especially wretched, 
each grabbing all the bananas, apples, car- 
rots, and bread he can, and running to a 
corner, a suspicious eye on the others. 

I saw one old chap try to gather in such 
a supply for himself that he dropped it, 
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If you were acquainted with Carrie, you would know 
from her position here that the picture was taken dur- 
ing a rare moment of domestic peace. For Carrie’s atti- 
tude, when her husband is not on his best behavior, is 
that of having her back up. Whatever takes the place of 
breeches in bear society, Carrie wears them! She is the 
new woman, who fears no man—least of all, her husband 


This is Carrie’s Husband—that’s the only name he has— 
engaged in his usual occupation of saying to his strong- 
minded spouse, ‘‘My dear, if you’ll only give me a chance 
to explain!" Carrie never does give him a chance. She 
just keeps on chasing him away from every simple little 
pleasure he shows a sneaking fancy for. He has a cave 
—but nobody has told him about the cave-man stuff 
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and of course lost it. He was too greedy strangers, who didn’t know his domestic 
for his own good; his greed defeated its 


affairs, he was chatty and a bit boastful; 


art, and une 
ridge, but he always seemed to be look- 


. He was very fond of 


own end. He is old and tottery, but the but at home he was quiet for the most ing around, even iiia. the game, as if 


others do not respect his gray 
hairs. The cage of the Gopher 
Gang is no place for a sensitive 
and retiring naturc. 

The Gang, intact when I first 
saw it, has recently been divided 
in two parts, the small toughs 
being placed in one cage, the 
larger ones in another. “The 
little fellows didn't have much 
show" declared the keeper. 

Coppertop and Bibular, called 
Bib for short, now rule between 
them the larger group of the 
Gophers. Coppertop is smaller 
than Bibular, but is red-headed, 
and what he lacks in size he 
makes up in spirit. If it comes 
to an open clash, though, I 
think I would place my bet on 
Bibular. He's a baboon, rather 
quiet and meditative, but he 
has a bad eye. : 

Von Hindenburg, who lives 
with the small Gophers, has as 
fine pair of sideburns as you 
ever saw, which he keeps brushed 
out, after the manner of men of 
the nineties, when sideburns 
were not confined to monkeys. 
The name Von Hindenburg does 
not suit him, unless it was given 
in irony. I have seen men who 
looked like Von Hindenburg the 
monkey. I remember one es- 
pecially: he was a failure in busi- 
ness; his wife supported him by 
running a large boarding-house; 
his wile, also, ruled him. He 
kept his dignity, or a show of it, 
together with his sideburns. ‘To 
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This sassy little party is telling the other cubs in 
the bear's kindergarten to ‘‘Come on—if you darst!” 
When a newcomer is put in with the rest of the 
kindergarten bunch, he gets a hazing, just as other 
freshmen do. This little fellow licked them all, one 
by one, and then swaggered around on his hind feet, 
like Alexander looking for more worlds to conquer 


expecting trouble. 

he entire cage next to the 
Gopher Gang is occupied by onc 
villain of the deepest dye, Pig 
by name. This name he gets not 
from any moral trait, but from 
the fact that he has a short tail 
that curls uplikea pig's. He'sa 
brown, sizeable monkey, with 
long front legs and short back 
ones, and a countenance so vi- 
cious that, once seen, can nevcr 
be forgotten. 

“They are laughing at you, 
Pig," said the keeper. “Make a 
face at ’em!”* 

Whereupon Pig crouched 
down on his front legs, his head 
close to the ground, rotated his 
ears three times, thrust his jaw 
forward, drew his eyes together, 
and looked.at us with an expres- 
sion of the most concentrated 
villainy I have ever seen. 

Pig has the Bowery walk to 

erfection. He strides about, 
bis head sunk between his shoul- 
ders, looking neither to the right 
nor the left, a chip on his shoul- 
der. “I’m a tough and proud of 
it—see?" he seems to proclaim. 

It is planned to take a moving 
picture of Pig, of his bad man’s 
stride and of his villainous ex- 
pression of countenance, which 
stage villains might study to 
advantage. 

One Sunday after my intro- 
duction to him I went into the 
monkey house, and found Pig 
regarding the crowd with asneet. 
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Katchi, a maternally inclined lady bear, has presented numerous families 
to the Zoo. She is a strict disciplinarian, who believes Solomon had the 
right dope about sparing the rod and spoiling the child. She doesn't 
bother with rods, but uses her good right paw for vigorous cuffing. . The 
result is that her cubs learn to behave like little ladies and gentlemen; 
which is, as everybody knows, the ruling passion of mothers in general 


“They are laughing at you," I said in a 
conversational tone. 

Down he crouched, out-thrust his jaw, 
round and round rotated his little ears. I 
can't help wondering if Pig is as bad as he 
looks, for I cannot conceive of any crea- 
ture's being quite that bad. It's simply too 
villainous to be true. 

In another cage, together with several 
of his kind, temporarily resides Frank, a 
sailor’s mascot. He has spent the winter 
with the Zoo, but when summer comes he 
will begin cruising once more. 

Frank has the salute down to a fine 
point; it is done with propriety, and he 
throws any amount of snap into it. But 
although Frank has been brought up in a 
life that breeds courage, he does not seem 
to be overbold. That he is not will be 
shown later. 


THE monkeys are arranged in climax, 
according to size, and in passing Frank, 
we come to the larger fellows—to Foxy 
Grandpa, the dog-faced baboon who oc- 
cupies a cage to himself, and who, when 
the full monkey-orchestra begins, makes a 

reat and trable fuss, like a mastiff bark- 
ing—but who is a big bluff, afraid of his 
shadow, so the keepers say. Next to 
Grandpa are the orangs and the chim- 
panzees. 

The chimpanzee is supposed to be the 
most intelligent animal on this planet next 
to man. Full grown he weighs a’ hundred 
and fifty pounds or more and his strength 
is many times greater than that of the 
strongest man. 

The present occupant of the center 
chimpanzee cage is named Boma, and on 
my going into the outer cage, he cordially 
reached out his paw to shake hands. 
* Don't do it," said the keeper quickly. 
“Hell mash it. He's trying to trick 
you." 

But the keeper shook hands with him, 
poked him in the sides, and slapped him 
around, to Boma's great joy. 

“Hes just a big kid,” said the keeper. 
“That’s all he is. Sometimes he hangs on 
the trapeze and I hit him in the stomach 
with my fist as hard as I can. He doesn’t 
mind; he likes it! But if he ever wants to 


hit back, I stop him right there. You 
can’t let him join in the game; he doesn’t 
know how strong he is, and he has no self- 
control, even if he did know.” 

All animals like attention; the big apes 
pine without it. Unless keepers talk to 
them and play with them now and then, 
they grow morose, and their digestion gets 
upset. They are also very jealous; while 
the keeper was paying attention to Boma, 
the other two chimpanzees set up an un- 
earthly screeching, shaking their bis and 
beating the floor with their hands until 
the house shook. Their emotional life is 


violent; they have no moral gyroscope, as 
cultivated human beings have. They give 
voice to their hates, their jealousies, their 
fears, their desires, until one wonders they 
do not have apoplexy. Let one of the 
keepers appear even for a moment in a 
dense crowd, and they begin to yell, to 
beg, to laugh, to plead, to pound the floor, 
shifting, in as many seconds, from joy, to 
jealousy, to rage, to grief. . 

I have said that if you go into the mon- 
key house several times you are apt to get 
over any feelings of repulsion you may 
have. You may go even further than that, 
you may find a sort of favorite there. 
Mine is named Windy; he is an orang- 
utan, dull red colored, as orangs are, with 
a bullet head set down below his shoulders, 
and with bright but gentle brown eyes. 

'The thing that attracted me to him at 
first was his wholesome appearance, his 
quietness in the midst of a general bed- 
lam, and the high-brow performance he 
was going through all to himself. He's a 
clown; but he's a dignified clown, and 
though he has never been trained he has 
worked out a repertory of stunts well 
worth watching. I don't mind acting as 
Windy's press agent, and hope the time 
will come when his performance will be 
more generally appreciated than it is at 
present. 


pART of the humor of his performance 
comes from the deliberation with which 
he sets about it. First, very slowly, like 
a patient old gardener raking up leaves in 
the fall, he rakes all the straw in his cage 
into the center, forming a conical pile of 
it. Then he climbs deliberately up the 
wall to his trapeze, which is hung rather 
high, and sanding erect on the bar facing 
the audience, he swings back and forth 
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This is Ivan, 1,200 pounds of Alaska brown bear—and hungry! When he sees 
a keeper coming, Ivan stands up and flags him by waving his paws in the air. 
He tucks away 10 big loaves of bread, 5 pounds of meat, and 12 to 15 heads 


of cabbage at one meal and keeps right on flagging for more. 


Like most of 


the bears, Ivan seems to enjoy his life of elegant leisure in the Zoo. There 


is nothing of the hermit about him. 
“We strive to please," is his slogan, and 


old ‘‘public-be-damned”’ notion. 


He never sympathized with that 


he demonstrates by performing jauntily for the crowds in front of his den 
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This is Foxy Grandpa, the dog-faced 
baboon, whose whiskers backed off 
in dismay when they reached his 
mouth, and fled, affrighted, to his 
„brow instead. ‘Nothin’ but a 
big bluff!" say the keepers when 
they come to Foxy Grandpa’s cage 


until he’s reached the limit of the arc al- 
lowed by the ceiling above. Then sud- 
denly he "cuts loose," as the boys say, 
catches the bar with his feet, 
and, face upside down, but still 
turned to the crowd, he con- 
tinues for about a dozen swings. 
Finally, timing himself very 
nicely, he turns loose and hits 
the conical pile of straw with 
shoulders and neck, rolling over 
and over until he stands up- 
right in front of his cage bars. 
There he stands, looking sol- 
emnly at you, as if to see if you 
liked it. 

Next, sitting down, he gath- 
ers the straw all about him, as 
if to hide. Then with only his 
head and shoulders showing, he 
picks out of the straw a number 
of pieces of twine. These, one 
by one, he wraps about his 
neck, tying them in a knot. He 
then takes a bunch of straw, 
and twisting it about the string 
under his throat, makes a sort 
of necktie for himself. Again 
he looks at you. : 

There is 1n the cage a piece 
of carpet about the size of a 
towel, and he picks this up and 
straightens it out. First he puts 
it over his head, forming a 
peaked cap or sunbonnet. He 
remains for a moment, the cari- 
cature of an old woman in her 


ders. The performance closes with an- 
other trapeze stunt, different from the first. 

Sometimes, in the midst of his reper- 
tory, he forgets what comes next, and his 
face, while,he sits thinking, is a study. 
His jaw drops, his lower lip sticks out, and 
he scratches his head. Thinking is a pain- 
ful process even to man, and I wonder that 
Windy, an orang, has the patience to think 
as long as he does. 


SPOKE to the keeper, Mr. Spicer, 

about Windy, telling him that in my 
opinion this orang was the most pleasing 
personality in the monkey house; where- 
upon Mr. Spicer invited me to come in 
and meet my favorite; an invitation which 
my wife and I both accepted. Gladly 
Wisdy came to us, shaking hands first 
with me, and then with my wife. He is 
about the size of a six- or eight-year-old 
boy and weighs about forty pounds. 
While shaking hands he looked up at us 
as appealingly as any dog, and seemed 
anxious that we should like him. 

While I was talking to Mr. Spicer, 
Windy climbed up on a rod that runs 
about the cages, and catching hold of my 
overcoat sleeve pulled me gently to him, 
his expression all the time showing fear 
that he might do something I did not like, 
mingled with eagerness to please. Then 
he put his arms about my neck and I 
caught him about the body as if he were 
a child. I don't know how long he would 
have remained there, if he had been al- 
lowed to; the keeper had to make him turn 
loose. 4 

Next he caught hold of my wife’s skirt, 
looking up beseechingly at her. 


garden. Then he uses the car- A PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROS. 


pet for a shawl, drawing it close 
about his shoulders as if he 
were cold. Finally—and some- 
body must have taught him 
this trick—he uses the carpet 
as a man uses a bath towel to 
dry himself between the shoul- 


Mrs. Derieux. 


little entertainment. 


Windy, the orang-utan, lost his heart to Mr. and 
Taking Mrs. Derieux by the hand, 
Windy led her past the monkey cages, looking 
eagerly up into her face to make sure she liked his 
He is a gentle, loving creature; 
a humorist who enjoys getting a laugh from his 
human friends; and a performer of clever tricks, 
which he invented and perfected all by himself 
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Hush! Let us have no unseemly mirth 
at the sight of this striking counte- 
nance! For when people laugh at Pig, 
its owner—and they do it often—he 
makes a face at them, as if to say, 
“Tl give you something to laugh at!” 


“Don’t show any fear of him," said the 
keeper. “He just wants to show you the 
other monkeys." 

And, sure enough, he es- 
corted her to the other monkey 
cages, walking upright beside 
her, which he did by holding 
on with one hand to the railing. 
Before each cage he stopped, 
allowing her time to examine 
those particular monkeys, look- 
ing up at her meanwhile, and 
as soon as she nodded her head 
to signify that she had satisfied 
herself about the monkey in 
question, leading her on to the 
next cage. 

“ You've showed her enough 
monkeys now,” said the keeper. 
“ Bring her back.” 

I did not see Windy for three 
months, and on my return 
found him with some new 
tricks. The keepers have a rifle 
of twenty-two caliber with 
which they overawe the big 
apes, when they are inclined to 
be savage, by firing blank car- 
tridges in their faces. Now 
Windy, so Mr. Spicer asserts, 
has never had this rifle fired at 
him; there has been no occasion 
to do so, as he is perfectly docile, 
more inclined to timidity than 
boldness. Also, he cannot see 
into the cages where reside the 
chimpanzees, and where the 
rifle is sometimes used. And 
yet he knows what the rifle is, 
as if by some instinct. 

I saw this fact put to the 
test. Windy was sitting in the 
front of his cage, when from a 
corner near by Mr. Spicer 
picked (Continued on page 200) 


“He is alive! I know that he is alive! You would never hesitate in that way if he were not" 


Wanted: A Fool—A mystery story 


By Philip Curtiss 


Jack Pickering—Alive 


or Dead? 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


This Will Lead You Straight Into the Story 


BERT O'MARA, an ambitious young actor down on his luck, reads a whimsically phrased 

advertisement with the caption “WANTED: A FOOL.” Seeing in it a possible solution to 
his nt difficulties, he answered it, and finally is engaged by a Mr. Pickering to look after his 
cabin in the country. O'Mara pi to leave town, but feels a pang of regret at deserting 
his profession when he gets a puzzled flicker of recognition from Zanski, the great theatrical pro- 
ducer, in front of a Broadway theatre. : 

He arrives at Saddle Mountain and is taken to the cabin of ‘his employer by a farmer who lives 
across the lake. While smoking on the piazza in the evening he is visited by Alec, the farmer's 
son, who enjoins him not to shoot if he hears strange noises about the place. O’Mara awakens 
suddenly in the middle of the night with the feeling he is not alone in the cabin. Crawling to the 
stairway he finds the living-room lit up, and a girl in evening dress kneeling before the bookcase 
searching through the volumes. Not nding what she wants she prepares to leave. O'Mara, 


glimpsing her in the lamplight, has a strange feeling of seeing someone vividly familiar to him, 


yet he does not recognize the girl. 


The following morning Alec clumsily tries to discover if O'Mara has been disturbed, ‘and later 
considerably disconcerts him by asking if he is an actor. Conscious of the wisdom of (rn ao 
own counsel O'Mara puts Alec off the scent, but gets on to it himself when he sees the boy draw 


his boat into an inlet far down the lake and a girl emerge to 


eet him. 


Returning from an exploration trip, on which he is amazed to find an apparently iinpregnabie 


mansion perched on the crest of the mountain, O'Mara is startled by a ri 


less, bridleless horse 


tearing past him. On a tree by the cabin hangs the bridle. While investigating the cabin to see 

if it has been disturbed, the bridle disappears, and O’Mara finds an envelope with the penciled 

words “Is this the man?” and within it a picture of himself. ' 
Ten days later, Pickering arrives unknown to anyone but O'Mara and the farmer. He remains 

one day and night and departs as mysteriously as he came. A few hours later, in an inlet of the 

lake, O' Mara comes face to face with the girl who paid him the nocturnal visit. To hisastonish- 

ment she addresses him hy name and appears to know him well When he tells her he is staying 

viol 


at Pickering’s cabin, she begins to trem 
is dead." . 


lently and ejaculaté& huskily, “But Jack Pickering 


UT Jack Pickering is dead!” 
The girl stood facing O'Mara 
with the words still on her lips, 
whereas O' Mara had seen Picker- 
ing fully alive less than an hour 
before. Atleast, behad seen the man who 
called himself Pickering. Small wonderthat 
he could do nothing but stand in confusion, 
while the girl facing him remained abso- 
lutely motionless, her eyes, anxious and 
searching, fixed on his face. It was one of 
those moments which become eternities. To 
O'Mara it seemed that he stood there for 
hours, although in reality it was probably 
seconds. . ae 

From sheer professional instinct as 
much as from any conscious plan, his 
eyes dropped at last and his face sobered, 
as if the words had recalled to him the sad 
event. His attitude plainly admitted the 
truth of the girl's statement, but not even 
when he had full control of himself could 
he make his lips acquiesce in the lie. 

For a long moment O'Mara could feel 
the girl's eyes fixed on him keenly, but 
whether or not his attitude was convinc- 
ing he had no way of knowing. At any 
rate, the girl slowly relaxed and looked 
away at the lake. At last, as if she, too, 


had regained control of herself, she turned 


back to O'Mara. 


* But I don't understand—” she began; 
then her voice trailed off weakly, leaving 
her implied question helplessly in the air. 
È O'Mara looked up at her slowly. Yes, 
there was something hauntingly familiar 
about her. He tried racking his memory, 
but it availed him nothing. In spite of 
himself, his bewilderment musg have 
shown itself in his face, but the girl seemed 
too much occupied in her own puzzled 
thoughts to note it. She kept locking 
down at the little stretch of pebbly beach 
at her feet and then up at his face with 
uncertain eyes, as if she were strugglin 
with questions yet was unable to fin 
form in which to express them. 

“But tell me—” she said, and then 
broke off as before, only to stand look- 
ing at him in helpless perplexity. 

“But you—?” she began again; then 
she saw some betraying look on his face 
and stopped short. Her own expression 
altered. She looked at him in sudden 
doubt. “But you really are Bob O'Mara, 
aren't you?" 

O'Mara smiled. “ Yes, that is one thing 
that is certain." 

The gus expression became completely 


relieved. 


“l was sure," she said, "that there 
couldn't be any mistake." 


It never seemed to occur to her that 
O’Mara had not the faintest idea who she 
was. For his part he hardly dared ask, 
and the girl went on thoughtfully: 

. "Of course I suppose this is all ve 
wrong, but it was really almost uncanny.” 
She paused a, minute and then, her pen- 
siveness growing into a faint mischief, she 
added suddenly, "I saw your picture in 
the paper just the other day." 


"THAT picture! It must have been the 
same one which he had found in the 
clearing by the cabin the day that her 
horse had run away, but why ha 

been published? Why had the girl carried 
it, carefully cut out and enclosed in an 
envelope of the Berne-Stafford hotel with 
the inscription *Is this the man?" Was 
he what man? Was it conceivable that this 
simple, wistful girl had had him watched 
from behind that half-open door in the 
Berne-Stafford when he had come from 
his talk with Pickering? No, it was not 
conceivable, for a thousand reasons, for 
the reason that she spoke so freely, if for 
no other. 

For the moment, indeed, the girl seemed 
to have lost all troubled thoughts of 
Pickering and to have concentrated on 
this new wonder of his being there. The 
faint mischief in her eyes was growing by 
minutes. 

“I don't want to frighten you,” she 
said smiling, "but I really know far more 
about you than you may imagine. 
went to the war, didn’t you?" 

She looked up for affirmation and he 
nodded. . 

“ And you haven't been playing in any- 
thing since, have you?" 

ara looked at her suspiciously, but 
the question seemed to have been per- 
fectly innocent. He shook his head and 
the girl went on, smiling: : 

“Oh, you see your life is an open book 
to me. | can tell you things far more sur- 
prising than that. For instance, i can tell 
you what you did on—let me see— just 
two weeks ago to-day." 

O'Mara looked at her quizzically. 

“That is more than I could tell myself," 
he arfswered. "What did I do?” 

“I can't tell you all that you did,” 
replied the girl, “but among other things 
you were on Forty-second Street, and 
stood for a long time, looking very un- 
happy, in front of the Zanski theatre." 

ith dancing eyes she waited his an- 
swer, but O'Mara was staring at her and 
feeling that he actually must be trembling. 
‘That fatal minute in front of the Zanskil 
Then it had been at that minute that he 


d it ever 


You 


had seen her, that minute when he had 
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stood in front of the Zanski and ac- 
knowledged himself a quitter. To that 
minute he himself had already traced the 
sensation of seeing something familiar 
which he had felt when he had seen this 
girl in the cabin at midnight. He looked 
at her helplessly. 

“This is weird,” he admitted. “Then 
you were there?” he suggested a moment 
later. “In front of the Zanski?” 

“Indeed, I was nothing of the kind,” 
retorted the girl hotly. “I was up here 
on the mountain.” 


CMARA, with a sudden thought, 
realized that he could have told that 
himself. It had been that night that he 
had seen her in the cabin. To this quiet, 
well-bred, smiling girl he could not 

ossibly attribute scheming motives, but 
how d.d she know these things about him? 
And, most of all, why had he himself been 
reminded of that moment in front of the 
Zanski theatre the minute he had seen 
her? It must have been she who had 
dropped the envelope containing his 

icture. It must have been that she had 

ad some connection with that half-open 
door in the Berne-Stafford. But if she had 
known what had happened in the hotel 
that day, she would have known that 
Pickering was still alive. If she had any 
secret motive, why did she admit all these 
things so casually? And, most of all, who 
in the world could she be? 

The girl, in the meantime, was watching 
him with amusement, giving him, ap- 
parently, all the time that he. wished to 
work out his bewilderment, but O'Mara 
resolved to do some questioning himself. 

“Did you know Mr. Pickering?" he 
asked casually. 

Instantly at the question the girl's face 
lost its bantering look and became sud- 
denly somber, almost hard. She looked up 
at him slowly. “Yes, I knew him,” she 
replied in a low, constrained voice. 

Her tone and her words left an awkward 
silence, broken only by the lapping of the 
little waves on the pebbles at their feet, 
but suddenly into the stillness broke the 
sound of harsh, violent voices coming 
clear from Fitzhugh's little farm at the 
other end of the lake. The girl smiled: 

* Poor Alec. I am afraid that his father 
beats him horribly.” 

O'Mara looked at her shrewdly. “So 
you know Alec?” 

“Why not?” returned the girl simply. 

“Why not?” echoed O’Mara with a 
faint smile. After a moment he added, 
“T do not think that Alec is being beaten. 
I happen to know that his father has gone 
to Cantabury. Besides, I believe that 
that young man is fully able to take care 
of himself." 

'The girl made no response. She had 
apparently only welcomed the topic 
of Alec as a diversion from the subjgct of 
Pickering. The sound of voices from the 
far end of the lake had ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun and, with the resumption 
of the stillness, O'Mara and the girl again 
found themselves standing in awkward 
silence. The girl looked up at last with a 
troubled smile. 

* Mr. O'Mara," she said, "this is very 
terrible now that I come to think of it— 
my having forced myself on you in this 
shameless manner, but it would have been 
absurd, wouldn't it, if we had pretended 
not to know each other?" 
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“Absurd,” O'Mara 
answered helplessly. 
Unconsciously, or per- 
haps to cover his em- 
barrassment, helooked 
at his watch. 

“What time is it?” 
asked the girl. 

“Ten minutes of 
twelve." 

“Good heavens!” 
she exclaimed. 
must be flying." 
as O'Mara made no 
move to go, she held 
out her hand. 

O'Mara slowly took 
the offered hand, and 
for a moment held it, 
hesitating. The girl 
seemed to read his 
unspoken thoughts. 

"No," she said 
with a smile, “thank 
you very much, but I 
can find my way 
home alone.” 

O'Mara laughed. 
“I should be ver 
gu he suggested, 

ut the girl inter- 
rupted him. 

* No, please leave 
me here." Shelooked 
up at him mischiev- 
ously. ''You know, 
you are not supposed 
to know that Í am 
here at all. It would 
be the last straw if 

ou learned where the 


ouse was.” 
At last O'Mara saw 
his daring chance. 


The big stone man- 
sion over the crest of 
the mountain had 
been in his mind ever 
since he had begun 
this puzzling inter- 
view. 

“It is too late to 
say that," he ven- 


tured, smiling. “I 
have learned al- 
ready.” 


Instantly the girl’s face became almost 
frighteñed. 

“Why, Mr. O'Mara!” was all that she 
could say for a moment, but then she 
added, "How in the world did you find 
that out?” 

For answer it was now O’Mara’s turn 
to smile mysteriously. The girl looked at 
him suspiciously: “Did that little rascal 
Alec—?” 

* No," interrupted O’Mara. “For once 
Alec is blameless.” 

He said no more, and the girl shook her 
head as if the news were prostrating. 
“Why, this is too terrible,” she said 
humorously, then suddenly her mood be- 
came matter of fact. “Mr. O’Mara,” she 
said, "of course you know why we wish 
to keep our being here secret. You will 
never say anything about it, will you?" 


SHE did him the honor of taking his 
silence for assent, but neither of them 
made any motion to go. Possibly in the 
back of the mind of each of them lay the 
shadow of something more r-"ious than 


For a moment the two stood looking into each other's 


all their banter. As if in recognition of it, 
the girl raised her eyes to O'Mara's and 
looked at him estimatingly. 

* Do you want to do something for me 
that is really important?" she asked 
quietly at last. . 

“Of course," said O'Mara. 

For a moment the girl seemed to 
struggle with herself and then she said 
slowly: 

“There are some things that I want to 
ask you. I think that you can guess what 
they are.” : 

O’Mara made a move as if of complete 
assent, and the girl broke in hastily: 

“Oh, not now. Some other time.” 
She paused a moment. “Would it be too 
much to ask whether you could be here 
to-morrow?” 

“Not at all,” replied O'Mara. “Any 
time that you say. At present I am the 
most gorgeously idle man in the world.” 

The girl however did not respond to his 
flippancy. She was looking away at the 
lake as if thinking rapidly. “Very well, 
then,” she said. “ About three? And here?” 
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eyes. 


O’Mara nodded, but still neither one 
of them made a move until the girl again 
held out her hand. “Thank you,” she 
said. ''I shall be here.” 

O’Mara took it as his dismissal. Re- 
luctantly he went back to his boat and 
pushed out from the shore. As long as he 
was in the little cove at the inlet the girl 
stood watching him, and even when he 
was far down the lake he could see her, a 
rather forlorn little figure, sitting on a 
fallen log near the red maple. When he 
reached the boathouse at the cabin she 
was still there—a tiny speck against the 
black mouth of the inlet, but, a moment 
later, when he looked up, she was gone. 


X 


(OMARA tied his boat to the landing, 
but he had little inclination to go 
back to his work at the cabin. He filled 
his pipe and sat down in the patch of hot 
sunshine on the float and gazed medi- 
tatively at the far end of the lake where, 
but a minute before, the girl had been. 


O'Mara was hardly the man to be 
frightened by the mystery which, deeper 
and deeper, seemed to be closing in 
around him, but he was certainly anxious, 
certainly uneasy. Pickering was not 
really dead. He knew that perfectly well. 
At least, the man whom he knew as 
Pickering was not dead, but was there 
really another? Had the man in black 
been masquerading as that other, and had 
some sudden news of the latter’s death 
forced an abrupt end to the masquerade? 
The hurried, mysterious visit of the man 
who employed him, his lonely trip out into 
the darkness, the gloomy hints which had 
followed it, and his hasty departure that 
very morning, all argued that this might 
be the case. 

O’Mara knew that Pickering had more 
than one name. The clerk at the Berne- 
Stafford had known him by another; but 
which was his real name—Pickering or 
the other? O’Mara was convinced that 
the man whom he knew was also the man 
whom the girl knew. Pickering’s own 
abrupt question, “Have you seen her?” 


It was the first real clash of this little encounter, but one which both of them, probably, had expected sooner or later 


snapped at him the evening before, con- 
vinced him of that. But then again, 
although the girl might know the man in 
black, did she know him as Pickering? 
Her distaste, her hatred, when he had 
spoken the name had been unmistakable; 
but was her hatred for this Pickering or 
for some other? 

The more he thought of it, the more 
O'Mara was torn by infinite perplexities. 
In a few hours he would again see his 
mystgrious friend. He.had to confess that 
he looked forward to it with more than a 
little excitement, but he also knew that 
that coming interview could not end in 
the same gay bantering in which this one 
had ended. He knew that he could never 
find it in him to lie deliberately to the 

irl but, on the other hand, he owed some 
oyalty to Pickering. He was eating 
Pickering's bread. It had stood between 
him and despair. 

If Pickering's mysteries had affected 
nobody but Pickering, O'Mara could 
have bees content to wait for them to 
develop, but, as he was beginning to 
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realize with an uneasy feeling, they did 
not seem to concern Pickering alone. 
From the moment when he had answered 
blindly that strange advertisement, he 
himself seemed to have become involved 
in the tangle. There was that persistent 
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moment in front of the Zanski theatre 
and then his picture cut from some news- 
paper. Thisgirl had not said it, but he knew 
that she had carried that very picture in the 
Berne-Stafford envelope and had dropped 
it the day that her horse had run away 


from the clearing at the side of the cabin. 
He remembered again the half-open door 
in the corridor of the hotel. Had he been 
shadowed from the moment that he had 
left it? Was he being shadowed now? 
Instinctively he (Continued on page 92) 


Would You “Fall for" the 
Advertisement Printed Below? 


Of course you think you wouldn't. But lots of people did; 
they took it seriously, as you will find when 
you read this amazing little article 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY TO GET RICH QUICK 
Invest in 
THE CALIFORNIA RANCHING COMPANY 


Now being organized to start a cat ranch in California. 


We are starting a cat ranch in California with 100,000 cats. Each cat 
The cat skins will sell for 30 cents 
We figure a daily 


will average twelve kittens a year. 
each. One hundred men can skin 5,000 cats a day. 


net profit of over $10,000. 


NOW WHAT SHALL WE FEED THE CATS? 


We will start a rat ranch next door with 1,000,000 rats. 
breed twelve times faster than the cats. 
Now what shall we feed the rats? We will 


feed each day to each cat. 


The rats will 
So, we'll have four rats to 


feed the rats the carcasses of the cats after they have been skinned. 
NOW GET THIS 


We feed the rats to the cats, and the cats to the rats, and get the cat 
skins for nothing. Shares are selling at 5 cents each, but the price - 


will go up soon. 


INVEST WHILE OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS AT YOUR DOOR 
CALIFORNIA RANCHING COMPANY 


NVESTIGATE before investing!” 
That is the cry being uttered all 
over the United States by bankers 
and other wise men. 

Among the men sounding such a 
warning is I. Webster Baker, of The 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co., of Cleve- 
land. Not satisfied with the results ob- 
tained by using liberal sag as space in 
daily and financial papers, Baker made a 
startling demonstration in a front window 
of the Tank which produced some un- 
expected results. By giving a new slant 
to an ancient idea, he proved conclusively 
that “real folks" will swallow a fake, even 
when a warning is plastered all over it. 

He put a large, flamboyant poster in the 
bank’s front window, and flanked it on one 
side with the silhouette of a huge cat, and 
on the other with that of a grotesquely 
large gray rat. The alluring poster is 


e 

reproduced at the begining of this article. 

he advertisement is old, having been 
handed about in typewritten form fot the 
past ten years. It is such an obvious fake 
thar the original perpetrator did not think 
it necessary to label it as such. Baker, 
however, knowing something of the pub- 
lic’s credulity, thought it best to make 
this proposition fool-proof. Therefore, 
beneath the exhibit, in large letters, he 
warned the passer-by as follows: 


Some gullible people will try to buy this 
stock. It is a foolish fake, of course, but no 
more foolish than many “wildcat” schemes 
ing promoted to-day. Investigate before in- 
vesting. Don’t hand your money over to any 
unknown glib-tongued salesman. 


Now comes the amazing part of the 
story. Immense crowds gathered in 
front of the window to read the announce- 


ment and wonder at it. The mob grew, 
reaching often out to the curb. Then t 
curiosity of the public became intensified, 
and after impatiently waiting to get near 
enough to the window to read the bulletin, 
some went inside the bank, offering va- 
rious rewards to employees to furnish 
them with a copy of the matter displayed 
in the bank's window. Others asked for 
literature about the new company. Off- 
cers of the bank began to get inquiries by 
telephone, in person, and through the 
fidis: At first the bank officials regarded 
the inquiries merely as pleasantries, but as 
the requests for information increased 
they realized that the people asking about 
the California Ranching Company were 
really in earnest. 

The information bureau was kept busy 
answering inquiries about this wonderful 
opportunity to get rich quick. 


'T MAY seem incredible that hundreds of 

persons should have been deceived by 
an advertisement that was plainly labeled 
a fake. As a precaution against possible 
overstatement of the case, the Editor 
of Tne AMERICAN MacaziNE asked Mr. 
Baker to read the manuscript of this ar- 
ticle carefully. Here is an excerpt of 
Baker's letter in reply: 


I am returning herewith the manuscript 
relative to the California Ranching Company. 
The statement suggests very inadequately the 
flood of inquiries we received regarding a stock 
which we supposed our representations had 
made fool-proof. 

fellow officer to whom I showed the at- 
tached copy of your article replied, “The half 
has not yet been told, for you have apparently 
erred on the side of conservatism.” The fact is, 
the inquiries regarding the California Ranching 
Company were so numerous that the advertise- 
ment became a nuisance. 


One fine-appearing man, who looked 
wise enough to head a bank, approached 
with this inquiry: 

“Can you tell me where I can get a pro- 
spectus about the stock that is being ad- 
vertised in vour show window?" 

After it had been explained to him that 
this was just a clever advertisement, and 
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that there was no California Ranching 
Company: he went away laughing at him- 
self. 

Next came an impressive-looking man 
between fifty and sixty years of age, who 
hailed from Buffalo as a traveling man. 

"Where can | get some of that Cali- 


getting up the window display was to 
show something extremely ridiculous—so 
ridiculous that nobody would believe it. 
And you know the result. | am more firm- 
ly convinced than ever that some sup- 
posedly smart people are quite gullible, 
and that they will invest money in almost 


fly-by-night salesmen. According to Hous- 
ton Thompson, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, the American people squander 
$500,000,000 annually in wildcat invest- 
ments. Anxiety to attain financial inde- 
pendence too often induces people of limited 
means to yield tothe glittering promises of 


fornia Ranching Stock,” he 
asked. 

“Better go back and try 
the bond department," re- 
plied the Information Lady 
with a merry twinkle in her 
eyes. 


HE ACTUALLY went 
back and tried to get 
some of the stock. 

He explained that he took 
a flyer in everything that 
was offered, and he thought 
he would get in on the Cali- 
fornia Ranching Company 
deal. 

Then a theatre manager 
inquired about the stock. 
He was looking for a chance 
to turn an honest nickel in- 
to an honest dollar over- 
night, and the venture 
appealed to him. 

inally a plainly dressed 
Irishman with the native 
brogue on his tongue ap- 
proached the information 


desk with the query: 

“Can’t somebody about 
here tell me what that win- 
dow advertisement means? 
] can't get near enough to 
read all of it, but what 1 
have seen looks all right." 

“Oh, that isn't any- 
thing," responded the young 
lady. “We have other 
stocks that you would like 
better.” 

“But I don’t want any 
other kind of stocks. I 
want to put my money into 
alive stock company, some- 
thing like that advertised.” 

Others came forward to 
ask questions, and the Irish- 
man had to step back. Fi- 
nally he went out very 
much peeved because the 
bank would not give him 
an opportunity to invest 

is money in a “‘live stock 
company." 

One of the bond salesmen 
with a very red face came 
in, bursting with laughter. 
After he had quieted down 
and become coherent, one 
of his fellow salesmen re- 
marked: 

“Tell us the joke, so the 
rest of us can laugh." 

“Its that cat and rat 
stock offering out there in 
the window. Some of my 


Laugh-— But be Sure the 
Laugh Isn't on You 


UR first impulse is to laugh at the people who 
swallowed the ridiculous advertisement printed 
on the opposite page. 

ut we needn't laugh. Catch us unawares—on some 
other ground—and you and I would be just as big fools. 
Don't laugh—is my advice. Go, rather, to your safety 
deposit box and see what kind of junk you have got 
there. 

Human beings have a curious ability to concentrate 
on their own immediate affairs, and a curious inability 
to concentrate on the thing that lies outside their affairs. 
On the job at hand, in which they are personally en- 
gaged, they will think hard, mastering its complications. 
But on the new thing that is brought to their attention 
from the outside they will devote no hard thinking at 
all. "hey will swallow anything, believe anything. 
Haven't you known a really smart man who believed an 
obviously absurd story about something that lay off 
his beaten path? The reason he believed it was not that 
he was a fool—it was because he was concentrating on 
his own work. On all other subjects he was only think- 
ing “‘off the top of his head." 

oney that is saved up becomes with most people a 
sort of remote interest. They will take it and invest it 
in five minutes on something they know nothing about. 
Let us confess—you have done it, I have done it. Yet 
in our jobs we will gladly devote a thousand times as 
much thought to a matter that involves less money. For 
this very reason, a man I know, who is worth at least ten 
million dollars, says that wherever possible you should 
invest in the business in which you are engaged—and 
not outside of it. He says that in your own business 

ou will take an interest in your investment and watch 
it, and that when it is outside your own business you 
will let it go from one month’s end to another without 
really knowing much about it, or hardly caring about it. 
You sort of "trust to luck" about it. 

There is another reason why we are apt to be careless 
about investments. ‘lhe other fellow's business looks 
rosy to us. We do nor know its intricacies and implica- 
tions, its obstacles and weaknesses. We know the weak 
spots in our own business, but not those of the outside 
company in which we invest. We sometimes have cold 
chills about our own prospects, but the other fellow’s 
future looks like a “cinch.” 

When we get beyond our own bailiwick most of us, 
figuratively speaking, walk in our sleep. Just remember 
this when it comes to making investments, Stick a pin 
in yourself. Wake up. Or all the money you save at 
the job where you work while awake will trickle out at a 
rat hole which you pretend to guard while asleep. 
Tue Eprror. 


‘savings have 


extraordinary reward offered 
by unscrupulous promoters. 

Let me tell you about an 
estate recently settled in 
New York. The supposed 
value of that estate was 
$9,000,000, but 498 out of 
the 552 investments were 
found to be worthless. The 
decedent was a shrewd busi- 
ness man, but he took long 
chances and lost enormous 
sums of money. "There are 
many such cases, among 
which I recall a Chicago 
woman who died very 
recently, leaving an estate 
inventoried at $900,000. 
Included in her holdings 
were $210,000 in stocks and 


'$62,000 in bonds which 


proved to be a dead loss. 
f these individuals, ex- 
perienced in financial af- 
fairs, lost heavily through 
improper investments, can't 
youimagine how susceptible 
must be the average, in- 
experienced man or woman? 


“pest think of the peo- 
le who have sacri- 
ficed their Liberty bonds! 
More than a third. of a bil- 
lion dollars of American 
been com- 
pletely swept away by un- 
principled stock promotors 
who took Liberty bonds in 
trade for their worthless 
securities. 

“One of our fellow citi- 
zens died seven months 
ago,” continued Baker, 
“leaving his wife $50,000 in 
good securities, yielding her 
$2,750 a year—about $55 a 
week. She was eager to 
increase her income, so con- 
sulted a ‘friend,’ who ad- 
vised her to sell her bonds 
and buy some speculative 
stock, which proved to be 
worthless. She lost $5,000 
of her principal in the trans- 
action, and $275 a year of 
her income. Now she has 
to manage on $47.50 a week. 

“We are trying by every 
means known to us to warn 
people against just such 
pitfalls. That was our onl 

urpose in making the Cali- 
ornia Ranching exhibit. It 
proved to us the necessity 
for a continuous educa- 


clients are actually taking it seriously." 
After listening to the foregoing incidents 
and more like them, I went after Baker. 
“Is it possible,” I asked, “That the 
who inquired about that cat and 

rat stock were really serious?" 
“It sounds unbelievable, but it is true," 
he replied. “We were all surprised at the 
effect of the advertisement. My idea in 


any kind of a ‘wildcat’ scheme if it prom- 
ises quick returns for a small outlay.” 


“ you think that state of mind is 
quite general?" asked the writer. “To 


use a common phrase, is the sucker list an 
? » 


extensive one? 

“There is no doubt about it," Baker re- 
plied. "Otherwise there would not be so 
many wildcat propositions, and so many 


tional program. Our advice invariably 
is to let ‘get-rich-quick schemes’ alone, 
and, above all, never to invest in any se- 
curity without first making a thorough 
investigation. Safety of principal is al- 
ways more important than the rate of in- 
come. That is the point which we try to 
impress indelibly on the minds of all pro- 
spective investors. 


Now Wasn't That Just Like 


Father! 


A story 


By Frank Hurburt O'Hara 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. CLYDE SQUIRES 


HERE isn't a word in the dic- 

tionary for the way the Far- 

quhars felt about Father. The 

weren't ashamed of him; indeed, 

there were times when they were 
rather proud of the robust gentleman. 
For instance, when a celebrated speaker 
came to town and the citizens’ committee 
asked Father to make the introductory 
remarks. 

But it’s one thing to see your dad’s 
name printed at the top of a program, 
with his full name preceded by “The 
Honorable,” and another thing to see 
him stride onto the platform in the old 
cutaway Mother has tried to slip to the 
ragman for at least a decade. 

He had a way of wearing flat-toed shoes 
a size too large for feet already ample; and 
his trousers bagged generously just above 
the shoes. There was, in fact, something 
about the Honorable Timothy Farquhar 
that made him do everything largely. 
His shoes, his suit, his white waistcoat, 
his stand-up collar, his voice, his slouch 
hat—they were all too big. 

When he took in an extra good fee, he 
trudged home beamingly with arms full 
of tins and packages and paper sacks. 


There were two things wrong about this 
procedure, as the family pointed out: he 
might just as well have had the purchases 
delivered, and half of 'em would have 
been better unbought, anyway. And yet 
—well, you couldn't be exactly mad when 
you heard the self-conscious chuckle of 
delight that vibrated all down his ex- 


house. 


pansive shirt front when he distributed the 
plunder. 

But now there was a real problem con- 
fronting the Farquhars. lt was more 
than that, it was a crisis. For Jean was 
going to be married. The date was fixed, 
the stuff for Jean's gown already in the . 
And then, suddenly, out of a 


A little audible 
gasp went around 
the semicircle. 
They were word- 


less— 
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pellucid sky, the crisis had dropped upon 
them. It came, of course, from Father, 
lounging in his shabby old arm chair; and, 
like a tornado cloud, it spread out to 
wreak dismay over the entire family 
area. 

“This marriage affair, of course," be- 
gan Father, lifting his pipe in a gesture of 
manifesto, ‘while Mother, and Bill, and 
ss each felt a stir of uneasiness. When 

ather began that way you knew some- 
thing was likely to break. “This marriage 
affair, of course, is to be an open one." 

There was a -slight pause. Then, 
“What is an open marriage, Dad?" Jean 
ventured. 

“Id say the open season was past," 
drawled Bill. 

As for Mother, she just went on with 
her sewing, though a fine line traced its 
way across her forehead. Almost as if 
he intended the suspense, Father rein- 
stated his pipe, then returned it to its 
former angle while he blew leisurely 
smoke rings. This gave Bill opportunity 
to put in dryly: 

“Game’s caught and season closed." 

“Don’t be silly, Bill,” said Jean. 

“He likes his little joke as well as your 
father,” Mrs. Farquhar remarked, never- 
theless casting a pleading glance husband- 
ward. 

“Im not joking,” Father asserted sud- 
denly, in a voice large enough for the new 
Elks Temple. “I believe in democracy!” 

“Oh!” from Bill; “I see, Jean. Dad 
wants us to make this wedding safe for—”’ 

"]f you can't be funny, you might at 
least be original," his sister interrupted 
with good-natured impatience. 

“Yes, sir, I'm for living democracy as 
well as preaching and voting it.” Father 
swung into his period, ignoring their 
banter. “I’m against the snobbery of 


picked invitation 
cards.” 

“You mean you'd simply print them?" 
Jean deanded, 

“Id print just one!" 
Father emphatically. 

“Well, if that isn’t snobbery—” Bill 
whistled. 

“And,” Father finished his pronounce- 
ment, "I'd print that one in the daily 
paper." 


AEPTILE audible gasp went around 
the semicircle. They were wordless— 
even Bill. But Bill and Jean were seeirfp in 
their mind's eye now what Mother had 
seen from the start. They were calling 
back a picture of the birthday party when 
Jean was sixteen. That was Father's 
treat. The first the rest of the family knew 
about it was when they read the invita- 
tion on the front page of the same dail 

paper he would use now for Jean’s med 
ding invitation. And, so inconsistent were 
the Farquhars in their wrath at Father, 
they all smiled irrepressibly at the mem- 
ory: At the vision of the young folk who 
flocked to the old frame house among the 
elm trees. Of Father himself, arriving 
laden with gifts for all, and piloting the 
school principal, the priest, the parson, 


lists and engraved 


pronounced 


‘and the rabbi. It was, after all, the one 


party their little town remembered. But 
a wedding on the same scale—Jean, lovely 
and simple and good-fellow-like as she 
was, winced at the prospect. Mrs. Far- 
quhar voiced the unanimous objection: 

“Tt wouldn't do, Timothy. Just 
imagine Mrs. Nelson Grimley reading 
such a‘notice of her son's marriage in the 
newspaper! Fancy Mr. Grimley sitting in 
his bank-president's swivel chair, scan- 
ning that free-for-all invitation!" 

“IJ don't see that Mrs. Nelson Grimley's 
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got anything on Mrs. Timothy Farquhar, 
nor—m'm— Well, I guess Nels Grimley 
isn't going to cut old Tim Farquhar when 
he meets him on the street. Not till I take 
up that note, at least," he added with a 
dry twinkle. 

“Confound it, Dad, this is serious,” 
Bill cut in, rising to pace the floor ex- 
citedly. Bill was true to his sex and age; 
he could make jests better than take them. 
" We can't invite the whole town to Jean's 
wedding!" 

“Listen, young man. There's a hint of 
disdain in that young voice of yours I 
don't like to hear. You want to remember 
you're living in a little town. Now, I 
don't know much about the rest of the 
world, but I've got an idea it's a good deal 
the same everywhere; at least in the U. S. 
A. It's the little folks that make up the 
voting sheets and the tax rolls; and, as 
far as that goes, the pages your minister 
chap says are kept in letters of gold. They 
are the folks who drop around to see you 
when you're sick, and who bring in a 
pickerel when they come back from 
fishing, or a special large melon, or a bunch 
of lettuce, according to season, and who 
come up to shake your hand when some- 
thing's gone wrong, or right, as the case 
may be. I've lived with 'em. I know 'em. 
Ilike 'em. And I'd like to have all those 
folks drop around three weeks from now, 
when Jean here is married, to see what a 
nice-looking bnde our town can produce." 

“That’s all right, Dad, but—” 

“But what?” Father challenged. He 
was in the full swing of his subject now. 
*"Fhese people are our friends. They've 
been mighty d to me. Didn't they 
nominate me for Congress? Didn't they 

ut my name before the state convention 
half a dozen times for half a dozen differ- 
ent offices?” 

“Yes” drawled Bill, “and on election 
day—” He didn’t finish; his cheeks went 
red instead. ''They'd have elected you, 
too, if the county wasn’t so blame hide- 
bound the other way,” he muttered 
apologetically. 

The tactless remark had slipped off as 
harmlessly as a rain drop from enamel. 
His father was laughing infectiously. 
“They made me a justice of the peace, 
Bill. A man will even do that to a friend, 
sometimés!” 

And so the cloud of dissension was dissi- 
pated, and they began to talk the usual 
aimless small talk of intimate family 
groups. When Farquhar rose ponderously 
to go to bed, however, he paused in the 
doorway to remark, briefly, “You just 
think over that invitation matter, Jean.” 

With reflective smiles they listened 
to his heavy -tread on the stairs, and 
presently the thump of one shoe on the 
floor, followed by another. And then sud- 
denly, a sharp exclamation, a groan, a 
muffled call for Mother. 

Mrs. Farquhar sprang to her feet and 
sped up the stairs. Bill and Jean stood 
rigid a moment, as one will at such times. 
Then they followed. As they paused out- 
side the beda door, they could hear 
their father’s heavy breathing, and now 
and then a low groan. Bill looked in- 
quiringly at his sister, half-smiling, half- 
anxious. She returned the same mingled 
look. Mrs. Farquhar came out, hastened 
down the hallway, returned with the 
water bottle. They waited awkwardly 
until she cmerged once more. 
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“Ts it anything—?" 

She shook her head, half-smiling, as 
Bill and Jean had done. “I don’t think 
so. Just overate at dinner, probably. He 
seems all right now. You know how your 
father is. Hes just like a little boy when 
he's got an ache or pain. And you can't 
judge children’s ills by the noise they 
make.” 

They all smiled as they moved quietly 
away.... That was another funny thing 
about Father. He sometimes made you 
think of a lion, roaring with a thorn in his 
paw. ... 

Sure enough, Father came tramping 
down to the breakfast table as if there 
weren't an ill in the world. Before that, 
from the bathroom where he was shaving, 
they heard his voice booming out reso- 
nantly the familiar cadence from an old 
reader: 


“Tell me, ye wintry winds that 'round my 
pathway roar—" 


Yes, it was the same big, boylike Dad. 
Across the breakfast table, Mrs. 
Farquhar addressed him as she 
might a boy who has developed a 
sudden ailment before the ringing of 
the school bell. 

"How's your health this morn- 
ing, Timothy?" 

“ All right,” briefly. “But I was 
awful sick last night.” 


` 
AQUIZZICAL, humoring glance 

went its wireless way about the 
table. Father ignored it, finishing a 
hearty breakfast heartily. 
Later, planting his wide- 
brimmed felt hat well down 
on his head, he turned to 
Jean, looking particularly 
nice in her morning ging- 
ham. 

* Got that copy ready to 
take down to the paper?" 

“Irs a trifle early to be 
issuing the invitation, Dad. 
People might think it 
was to give plenty of 
time for presents." 

“Oh, just print ‘No 
gifts," he advised. “But 
there’s time, there’s time. 
You think it over, Jean." 

They watched him 
stride vigorously down 
the street. Even his 
broad back seemed ex- 
pressive of largeness, and 
reliance, and—yes, health! 
Jean, standing in the door- 
way, tasad after him 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt would please him to 
have the kind of wedding 
he suggests, wouldn’t it?” 
she ‘aid thoughtfully. 

“You act as if it were his 
wedding instead of yours,” 
Mrs. Farquhar replied brisk- 
ly. “Come, let's get busy. There's plenty 
to do.” 

And, of course, there was. I do not 
know what, exactly, but the things that 
always busy women when a girl is getting 
married. They were still at them when, 
at five o’clock, Farquhar’s voice sounded 
on the walk outside. He was talking with 
old Doctor Gribbs, short and stubby and 


gesticulatory. 


Mw 


But the staccato steps were young Grimley's. 
forward to meet him, she was conscious of her father in 
the doorway, looking down upon them, rather wistfully 
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“Heavens!” Mrs. Farquhar ejaculated, 
“if your father tells Aim about the invita- 
tion plan, Doctor Gribbs will aid and abet 
until—I don't know what!” For the two 
men out there under the elms, who looked 
so different and were such cronies, made 
a pair that frequently tried her wits. 


They watched the two talking together, 
smiled involuntarily at the absurd ges- 
tures, wondered what new ideas might 
result. In fact, Farquhar did have a sur- 
prise, but he saved it until after dinner, 
imparting it to Jean alone. 

They were on the veranda and he had 
linked her arm into his, playfully. The 
air was thick with the fragrance of hya- 
cinths and jonquils. The twilight seemed 


As she went 


to hang friendlily about the wide, tree- 
arched street; and the evening noises of a 
small town came to them. In the dimming 
light the girl was subtly suggestive of 
youth and hopes and dreams, and he 
must have felt the spell of it, perhaps re- 
membering other springs and another 
muslined form. 

“I just thought I'd steal my 
little girl away for a stroll out here 
.before that young Grimley ar- 
rives,” he explained, his voice 
oddly low and gentle. Jean pressed 
his arm lightly. 

“ About that wedding," he went 
on in the same quiet tone. “If I 
were you, Jean,—I’d have it ex- 
actly as I liked! I wouldn't let 
your mother frill it up if you don’t 
want it fussy, and I wouldn’t let 
young Grimley have a thing to say 
if you don’t want him to. And as 
for that old codger of a father, I'd 
let him understand that there's 
only one event in a girl's life when 
she has an entire and inalienable 
right to do what she chooses. Be- 
fore the wedding march begins, 

she belongs to her folks! When 
the recessional starts, she be- 
longs to her husband. Oh, she 
may deny it, even to herself! 
But girls who don't feel that 
way 'way down deep and se- 
cretly—well, I reckon, Jean, 
they're kind of misfits, and un- 
happy. Everything in life’s a 
partnership of some kind or 
other; but when a girl gets mar- 
ried, for about five minutes 
she's the center of the world. 
You do what you like." 

Jean heard almost as if his 
words were an integral part of 
the tranquil evening, like the 
occasional cries of children play- 
ing at the corner, or the sound- 
ing of the courthouse clock, or 
the staccato rap of footfalls on 
the brick walk under the trees. 
She looked up at her father, 
and there was a little film of 
moisture over her eyes. In all 

. their comradeship .there had 
not been a time when she felt 
nearer to the big, warm-hearted 
man, and she felt an impulse to 

_ tell him that if it would give 
him pleasure to have her wedding 
an “open” one... But the stac- 
cato steps were young Grimley’s. 

As she went forward to meet him, 

she was conscious of her father in 
the doorway, looking down upon 
them, rather wistfully. 


N HOUR later, he came down- 

A stairs carrying his old hand 
grip. Mrs. Farquhar looked up 
with astonishment, while Bill, who 
had just come in, demanded de- 
tails. 

“Well,” said Father, a twinkle in his 
eye, “I’m taking a little trip.” 

This was somewhat unusual, going on a 
trip without previous announcement; but 
they knew that twinkle meant one of his 
playful speeches, and they weren’t going 
to snatch at his bait, after years of practice 
otherwise. 

"Fact is, 
customary pause, 


” > 
he continued, after the 


"[ve noticed it’s 
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the proper capes for a parent to pick up 
and pack out for a taste of the world, now 
and then. Only,” his voice rose easily for 
the climax, “I’ve observed it’s always the 
other parent who takes the fling. I’m 
going to reverse the tables. I'm off for— 
a lark, say. I'll go and have a rippin 
adventure, and then come home and find 
real bliss at my own fireside. That's the 
formula, isn't it?” 

There was a brief pause. The fine 
horizontal line was on Mrs. Farquhar's 
forehead, and Bill drew in his breath to 
let it out in a long, low whistle. 

“Say, Dad, what the dickens—?” 

“I—I’m simply taking a few days off 
with—m’m—an old friend,” Farquhar 
amplified, avoiding his wife’s level eye. 

“With Doctor Gribbs,” she guessed, 
recalling the animated discussion at the 
gate. "Timothy, I don't like those ex- 
cursions with Doctor Gribbs. He's too— 
too much like you," she concluded lamely. 

Farquhar laughed—much as a guil 
schoolboy laughs when confronted by his 
teacher. . 

“T’ll stake Dad to keep out of mis- 
chief,” Bill rallied to his aid. "Why 
shouldn't he clear out if he wants to, 
especially with all this wedding hubbub 
going on? I'll rn down to the station 
with you." f 

“No, thanks,” hastily. “Doc Gribbs 
is out front now, with his car.” 

Simultaneously, the "'Doc's" horn 
honked admonishingly and Jean came 
into the room. 

“Why, Dad—” i . 

"Your mother has a full explanation, 
Jean,” he warded off fresh queries. "I've 
got to catch that train.” 

And a minute later, he was off... . 
They stared after the dim tail light of 
Doctor Gribbs’s car, wondermal 

Mrs. Farquhar shook her head. “Last 
night he was ‘awful sick.’ To-night he 
goes ‘off on a lark’ with that man Gribbs. 
Children, your father gets more erratic 
every da i" 

“Well,” suggested Bill, “now you folks 
can go ahead and blue-pencil your old 
invitation list to suit your exclusive 
fancy!” , 

But there was an empty feeling about 
the house as they went inside. 


HE miss was mingled with a vague 

uneasiness. Not that Father's action 
was unexpected; the Farquhars expected 
the unexpected from him. But they were 
a little afraid of the form his latest jest 
might take. They didn't know what he 
might cart back from the city, nor what 
gullibility he might display on his “lark.” 
So, as the days glided into a week, and 
the house remained oddly quiet and 
empty-like, at every meal they looked at 
Father’s place musingly, and the air of 
apprehension grew. is, too, in spite 
of daily post cards. Father wrote epi- 
grammatic cheer—and did not give his 
address. Then, one day, two things hap- 
pened in swift succession: . 

First, on Main Street, Bill beheld 
“Doc” Gribbs climbing stodgily into his 
car. They must have returned that 
morning. : s . 

“Hey, Doctor!” he hailed him, runnin 
up to the car. “When did you get back? 

Gribbs glanced down at him from under 
his bushy eyebrows. His forehead puck- 
ered as if with displeasure. 


"Didn't. thin 


* Yesterday," shortly. 

“Oh,” Bill's voice dropped. “I—m’m 
—had an idea Dad was with you.” 

“Wasnt.” 

“You mean to tell me that my father 
didn’t go to the city with you a week ago? 
Why, Í saw—” 

. “Didn’t say he didn’t. Said he wasn’t 
with me now.” Then, suddenly, the 

ucker went out of Gribbs’s forehead. 

is voice was almost patronizing. “Your 
father’s all right, kid,” he assured him. 
Josiah Gribbs, M. D., 
would lead him astray, did yuh?” And 
the doctor’s car jerked away from the 
curb, Bill could hear, merging with the 
rattle of the engine, the doctor’s vale- 
dictory, '*'S all right, ’s all right”... He 
stared after him, uncertain whether to 
clench his fists, or laugh. 


HALF-HOUR later, however, when 
he ran into Joe Harkins, of the “ Her- 
ald,” he had no uncertainty. 

"Hello, Bill!” Joe greeted him. Joe 
was the ‘“Herald’s” court reporter, 
special writer, and city editor. “Do you 
know where your father is?" - 

“Certainly!” 

“Well, where?” 

Bill reddened. It wasn’t any of Joe 
Harkins’s business, and it was humiliating 
that Bill actually didn't know. “If it's 
any interest to your old sheet, he’s in 
the city, on business. He—he needed 
a vacation, and—” Bill stopped short, 
aware of his ridiculous contradictions. 

Harkins sucked in his breath slowly. 
* S-a-y," he drawled, “it’s blame funn 
you and Doc Gribbs hand out all this 
secrecy stuff. You might think the old 

entleman had stepped off with some- 
dy’s gilt-edged bonds, or—” 
an What business of yours—” 

ill. 


“Oh, soft-pedal that melodrama, Bill,” 
Harkins admonished. ‘‘My business is 
the ' Herald's' business, and the ' Herald's" 
business is the people's. And the people 
around this little old town think just 
about as much of the Honorable Timothy 
Farquhar as you do. I don't see why you 
shouldn't let 'em know how he's getting 
on. The ‘Herald’ ought to have had a 
bulletin from the hospital every day, on 
the front page, instead of—” 

For a second Bill Farquhar's pulse 
raced high again, tattooing dizzily, then 
slowed. His hand dropped to his side. 
The long prospect of Main Street seemed 
blurred and unfamiliar. 

* Hospital?" he repeated, mechanically. 

And suddenly, Joe Harkins, staring, 
understood, and reached out a hand to 
Bill's shoulder. ''G-o-:-h, Bill; do you 
mean the old gentleman—did that? You 
mean he just went off to the operating 
table and let you folks think he was taking 
a vacation? Gee whiz, it isn't any wonder 
this town loves that man!" 

Bill had béen standing there dully, 
apparently hardly hearing. Now, abruptly, 
he clutched at Harkins's coat sleeves. 

“Joe,” he said hoarsely, “are you sure? 
Are you sure you've . . . sure you've got 
the right dope?" 

Joe nodded. “My cousin's a nurse in 
training. She's in the same hospital— 
same floor—night shift. She writes about 
once a year, and the letter happened to 
come this morning. Of course she spoke 
ahout your father, because he’s from this 
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town. He told her one night, when he was 


a—a bit delirious, I guess. 


A sharp pain went through Bill, pain 
that his father had left him out of his 
confidence. Then, swiftly, anxiety sup- 
planter the hurt. He swung on his heel— 

e must find Doctor Gribbs at once. But 
immediately he turned back to Harkins. 
His mind was alert, the whole affair was 
clarifying before him. 

"See here, Joe. I understand this. 
ju to be married in a couple of weeks. 

e didn't want to break up the plans, he 
wanted her to be happy, not worried. 
He didn't dare tell the rest of us because 
we'd tell her—why, what happens to one 
member of our family hap ns to all, 
Joe! -.. " He stopped. o," he re- 
flected, “ Z wouldn't tell, I'd play the game 
with Dad. Listen, Joe. I'm going to ask 
a big favor of you—” 

“Shucks,” Harkins interrupted. *D' 
y’ think Pd let a line about this get in the 
‘Herald’ before you said so?” 

Bill had caught Harkins's hand in a 
vise, then was dashing off to find Doc" 
Gribbs. 

That doughty gentleman fortunately 
was in his office, and when he saw Bill 
knew the facts his manner changed sur- 
prisingly. He sat back in his dilapidated 


: chair, and talked as if Bill might be his son 


instead of Farquhar's. He was as quieting 
as one of his opiates. Farquhar was 
mending rapidly, and there wasn't an 
danger, anyway; he began backward, 
relieving the tenseness at once. Gribbs 
had decided an operation was imperative, 
and they had “scrapped it out" until 
Farquhar consented, on condition that no 
one except the doctor should know. He 
wasn't going to "bust up" Jean's plans, 
nor make the rest of the family get into a 
stew about nothing. And so they hurried 
off to the city; and that was all there.was 
to it.... Bill could run up to the city now 
and see for himself. . . . Bill left the musty 
office feeling as if he had somehow 
received a benediction. 


HERE was a train in an hour. He 
hurried home. On the way he manu- 
factured a story for his mother. He wasn't 
ing to tell tales on his father, not when 
Father had had the grit to do what he had. 
Eagerness to be off supplanted anxiety. 

e slip into the house unnoticed, 
gained his room, tumbled the few things 
necessary into his grip, started toward the 
stairs; but heard his mother in the hall 
below. As he paused, thinking up some ex- 
cuse, he glanced over his shoulder and his 
fingers unconsciously tightened on the grip 
handle. He had stopped beside the door 
to his father’s room. He hesitated, then 
went slowly to the threshold, peered 
within. The conglomerate pictures they 
had often smiled at, the humidor from 
which tobacco had been sprinkled, to his 
mother’s frequent exasperation, the wal- 
nut bed where his father had lain and 
groaned while they stood outside the door 
and talked of children’s aches and pains, 
the old rocking chair, the homely, irre- 
sponsible spirit of the room seemed to rise 
to meet him, clutching at his throat. His 
lip quivered. With an abrupt jerk, he 
swung from the doorway, and ran down 
the stairs.... 

He almost ran into his mother’s arms. 
“Oh, hello,” he exclaimed, confusedly. 
“I —you see, I—” (Continued on page 160) 


How the World Looks to: 
a Short Man 


The experiences and impressions ot one who is five feet two 


ROM time to time, at luncheon 
“meetings of my Rotary Club, 

here in San Antonio, Texas, I 

offer a resolution, or make a 
motion, or report the progress 

of some committee. Pushing back my 
chair, I rise to my feet, adjust my other 
pair of glasses, say “Mr. President" in my 
deepest, most oratorical tones, and stand 
there, stretched to my full height, and— 

My full height is less than 
five feet two inches. It has 
been less than five feet four 
inches for more than forty 
years, and for a few years 
now it has been a couple 
of inches less than it used 
to be. The story of how 
this came to pass has to 
do with an operation, and 
only one non-surgical per- 
son in America, so far as I 
know, has ever been able to 
write about his operation 
and get paid for it. I am 
not even encouraged to talk 
about mine. o I shall 
merely remark that the de- 
tails, 1f I could insert 'them 
here, would prove very, very 
interesting. 

As I was saying, when 
. rudely interrupted, I stand 
there towering to my full 
height, and wait. It almost 
always comes. Somebody 
shouts, “Stand up!” 

Laughter and applause. 
Invariably. Of all the sure- 
fire jokes in our club, this 
one is the surest. There are two other 
staple quips. One is at the expense of our 
Episcopal Bishop. It goes about twice a 
year. Another is on our jeweler member, 
and is good for a hearty round of merriment 
at least three times. But that “Stand up” 
jest never gets stale. We laugh together 
over it, the club and I, every two or three 
months. 

So I stand there waiting for it, especial- 
ly if what I have to say is more or less 
serious. After they have sprung it, I 
resume with renewed vigor. If the time 
should ewer come when a year elapsed 
without anybody thus calling public 
attention to my stature, I should un- 
doubtedly feel chagrined. I should 
wonder, probably, if they didn't like me 
any more. 

Mighty few men are of medium height. 
Nearly half of us are under it. Ber- 
haps it never occurred to you that we 
go through life more comfortably than 
the big fellows. Lots of ways. When I lay 
me down in a Pullman berth, my head 
well up under one shelf and my toes 
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By J. Frank Davis 


almost touching the other, I laugh myself 
to sleep thinking how uncomfortable my 
six-foot friends would be, crumpled up 
cater-cornered under the same circum- 
stances. 

Little men aren't always conscious of 
their advantages—and their handicaps. 
I wasn't, when I lived up-East. Nobod 
there ever hollered “Stand up” at me. It 
seldom entered my mind, as I walked 


Why a Little Man Should 


Never Get Angry 


“T SELDOM allow myself to get 
angry," says Mr. Davis, "at lcast, 
to get angry and show it. Ihaven't 


for a good many years. That is one 
of the things being small does for a 
man if he has even the beginnings of 
wisdom. A big man, angry and de- 
claring himself, may be impressive. 
A little man, angry and sputtering, 
is merely ridiculous." 


along the street and stopped, now and 
again, to converse with odds and ends of 
my acquaintanceship, that I was under 
average height. It was after I came to 
Texas that I began to notice it. A little 
man in the East is one of thousands of 
little men. In the Southwest he is an out- 
size. The run-of-the-shad in Texas—and 
other Western states—is high and wide. 
I suppose it was a case of only strong men 
going in for pioneer life in the early days, 
and then a survival of the fittest. With 
few exceptions, the fellows I stop to chin 
with these days give me a crick in the 
neck. : 

I have a good banker friend, or, rather, 
a good friend who is a banker. What sort 
of a banker friend he is will develop if I ever 
get a note overdue when the collateral has 
shrunk. His bank is popular with the con- 
servative cattle set, and when I pass 
through its portals I often see them sitting 
with him in his little enclosure near the 
door; massive, wide-shouldered men, with 
did faces and twinkling eyes under big 

ats. 


He introduces me. He does it kindly, 
and with a fully justified belief that both 
the big-hat boys and I will be enter- 
tained. He mentions to me what ranches 
they own, and perhaps adds a sketchy 
word of identification that recalls to me a 
history of bravery in an earlier day, when 
they were rangers or sheriffs, and wore 
six-guns that were educated to come out 
and go off impulsively. To them he re- 
marks that I am the fellow 
who wrote certain stories of 
the section. He implies that 
they have read them, and, 
if they have, I get an in- 
evitable reaction. 

They rze, acknowledge 
the introduction with great 
courtesy, and shake my 
hand, murmuring pleasant 
words. But presumably they 
have visualized the writer of 
those tales to which he has 
referred, and even their po- 
litest poker faces cannot con- 
ceal their emotions, for in 
their eyes, as they let their 
gaze wander from the soles 
of my feet to the top of my 
head—and marvel at how 
short a distance it has to 
wander—I read the unspok- 
en comment, “Well, I'll be 
dog-goned!” 

hus, I like to think, did 
sinewy members of the 
French Convention look at 
Napoleon, when he was 
brought forward to execute 
that timely little thought of 
his about a whiff of grape shot. Napoleon 
is always a great comfort to us little men. 
Also, Andrew Carnegie. They had quite 
a raft of big, over-sized huskies working 
for them at one time and another. 

People, somehow, don’t expect as much 
of a small man as they do of a big one. 
This sounds, first off, like a handicap for 
the small, but it isn’t. When the big man 
makes good, it is only what they expected, 
but if he disappoints them they are sore. 
When the little man makes good they 
feel they have been fooled, but they are 
surprised and pleased. 

he little man, therefore, cultivates the 
habit of trying to fool them, and of getting 
away with it. He starts out with the idea 
that he is handicapped by his size; and if 
he ‘amounts to a hoot he makes up his 
mind to overcome it. He can’t do that 
physically, of course, so he does it men- 
tally. If he is a salesman, for example, he 
has to make up in ability of argument or 
knowledge of his line for what he lacks in 
impressiveness of appearance. He lias to 
talk so well that his listeners will forget he 
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looks more like Frank Daniels than like 
Robert B. Mantell. It is surprising how 
easy it is. 

Not that he has no real handicaps. In 
public life, for instance, under our system, 
which takes it for granted that the hand- 
somest, silverest-tongued orator will make 
the best official, he is off to a bad start, a 
long way behind the scratch. Waking pne 
or two, or a roomful of men forget he is 
small is easy gampares to making a great 
crowd forget it. Where the big man with 
the compelling personality and the rotund 
voice gets his audience from the first 
minute, never mind what he says, the in- 
significant-looking spellbinder has to go 
after them hard, and win them to sympa- 
thetic listening by the sheer 
force of the arguments he 
makes. It can be done, but 
it is difficult. 


WOULD not like to think 

of myself in a political de- 
bate with Irvin S. Cobb— 
and it isn't probable we could 
ever be on a political plat- 
form together except in a 
debate, because Cobb was 
born of a family of the type 
he has described as “old or 
Southern," while I am a 
Massachusetts Yankee, and 
we both run politically true 
to form. ot that there 
would be anything for me to 
dread about the debate prop- 
er, because naturally he 
couldn't have as good argu- 
ments as I; but when the 
audience saw us standing be- 
side each other it would 
laugh. And not at Cobb. 

Speaking very eloquently, 
I would make some point 
that would be perfectly and 
irrefragably convingng to 
any sane and logical mind, 
and all he would have to do 
to kill it would be to lift up 
a protesting hand and cry, 
“Tut!” Accompanied by a 
superior smile, it would get 
an immediate giggle from 
everyone present. And al- 
though I maintain that “tut” 
is no argument, even in a 

litical speech, it neverthe- 
fess would set me back. It 
would set me back materi- 
ally. Ifhe madeit two “tuts,” 
or perchance three, I should 

uite likely have to retire 
rom the forum amid gales of 
laughter. If I stood on my 
dignity I would look foolish. 
Ifi al owed myself to become righteously 
angry, he could wave me away with a 
shoo-fly-don’t-bother-me gesture, and ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the audience 
would get a mental picture of his taking 
me up in one of his laps and spanking me. 

I shall participate in no debates with 
Irvin. 

I seldom allow myself. to get angry; at 
least, to get angry and show it. I haven’t 
for a good many years. That is one of the 
things being small does for a man if he has 
even the beginnings of wisdom. A big 
man, angry and declaring himself, may be 
impressive. A little man, angry and sput- 
tering, is merely ridiculous. 


There are worse things that could be 
said for being small than that it has a 
tendency to make any man with common 
sense keep his temper. 

It also tends to prevent him from taking 
himself too seriously. Not from taking 
his work too seriously, which is an en- 
tirely different matter. I think, appre- 
ciating that sometimes he has to work 
harder, to achieve the same results, than 
the big man, he is likely to take his work 
very seriously indeed. But if he is wise' he 
respects himself without overdoing it. 
Let a big man practice pompous reserve 
and he is spoken of as * dignified.” Leta 
small man cultivate exactly the same 
manner, and he is referred to as “cocky.” 


In the picture above, J. Frank Davis—who is five feet two—is 
resting the back of his neck after talking to his friend, Major 
Edward ‘‘Tex’’ O'Reilly, who is six feet four. 
roamed the world as filibuster, soldier of fortune, news- 
Paper correspondent, writer, and actor. 
who is a well-known author, he hasn't roamed much since 
he went to Texas to fight sickness. 
told soon in this magazine. 
lifts the curtain on the joys and sorrows of being an inch 
shorter than Napoleon, who was shy on inches himself 


Smallish men are almost never especial- 
ly awkward. Consider that-and envy us, 
you tall fellows. 

My memory recalls an experience that 
befell an acquaintance of mine which 
could not have befallen me, or any 
other man of my build. He was a young 
man something over seventy-three inches 
tall, and gangling. He ran rather promi- 
nently to legs and feet and was painfully 
conscious of it. He went one day to pay 
an afternoon call on a matron who was a 
good friend of his and of the girl he most 
admired. The girl was a nice girl and 
seemed to like him. Most of us in the town 
were expecting an early announcement. 


O'Reilly has 
As for Mr. Davis, 


That story will be 
In his present article he 
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When the servant opened the door to 
his ring, he stumbled over the door mat. 
This ordinarily would not have worried 
him—he usually stumbled over door mats; 
but in saving himself he embraced the 
servant, who was Swedish and not beauti- 
ful. He apologized. She received both the 
embrace and the apology phlegmatically, 
and asked him to remove his coat and take 
a seat while she announced him to her 
mistress; and he swept a card tray from 
the hall table getting his coat off. He be- 
came a little flüscered picking up the cards, 
and when he had finished and stepped into 
the living-room he failed to observe that 
the chandelier was a triflelow. There was 
quite a jangle as he ran his head into it. 

Why he should have gone 
over into a corner and drawn 
out a rocking chair that was 
tucked away against the wall, 
instead of seating himself in 
one of the other chairs that 
stood invitingly about the 
room, no person ever knew. 
He did not notice that it was 
suffering from a fractured 
ankle. Of course it oughtn't 
to have been there; but, as 
the lady of the house after- 
ward explained, the rocker 
had broken only that morn- 
ing; she had already sent for 
a furniture man to come and 
get it, and how was she to 
know that anyone would 
take pains to go over in the 
corner and drag it out from 
where she had hidden it, or 
that he would be so stupid, 
if he did, as not to see what 
shape it was in? 

e pulled it out and sat 
down in it, heavily, with 
completerelaxation. Itthrew 
him under a table just at the 
moment that his hostess ar- 
rived in the doorway. 


HE table was one of those 

ancient mahogagy card 
tables made by the late Mr. 
Hepplewhite, one half of the 
top of which may be set up 
against the wall at right an- 
gles to the remainder. It was 
so set up. The polished sur- 
face in front of the lid bore 
but one ornament, but it was 
a very precious ornament, a 
rare luster vase more than 
one hundred and fifty years 
old. It had belonged to the 
lady’s fifth great-grand- 
mother, and as Í recollect it 
the lady had stolen it from 
a maiden aunt who was failing mentally. 
At any rate, its history was quite interest- 
ing, and she valued it more than any other 
of her antique possessions. 

The young man, observing that the lady 
upon whom he was calling was now ready 
to receive him, hastened to rise to be 
received. In doing so, he overlooked the 
presence of the cable above his head. At 
the crash, the lid fell. If destructibility of 
matter were possible, it occurred. The 
luster vase ceased, as you might say, to be. 

He crawled out, subbing his crown, and 
made amends in these well-selected words: 
“Don’t mention it. It is nothing. Noth- 
ing whatever.” (Continued on page 122) 


Ellen of Troy 


Another Alex story 
By H. C. Witwer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


PEAKIN' of girls, and who don't? 

for ways that is dark and tricks 

which is vain, the daughters of 

Eve is peculiar, to jazz a line of 

Bret Harte's. Since the day 
Adam's fair young bride took a healthy 
bite outa that apple to see why they was 
a "Thou Shalt Not Peel!" sign on the 
darn thing, the delightful curiosity of the 
meeker sex has rung down the asbestos 
curtain on many a Garden of Eden. Still, 
that same cravin’ to see what-will-happen-. 
if, furnishes the sensational pictures 
which breaks up the dry text in that novel 
called Life we're all makin’ daily on our 
widely known planet. 

‘The principal winners or losers, through 
the curiosity of these poets’ best bets, is 
no less than our old friend Genus Homo. 
When potterin’ old Gene falls under the 
fiendish influence of some interested and 
interestin’ blonde or brunette, his hopes 
of becomin’ a’ failure is usually blasted, 
and nothin’ but the most heroic measures 
will save the poor bimbo from degeneratin’ 
into a howlin’ success. 

Once they tumble in love with you, you 
immediately fall into the position occu- 

ied by the mechanical toys unloaded on 
baby at Christmas. They wanna see 
what—if anything—makes you go, and 
in takin’ you apart to look for the works, 
they may jam you all up so's you never 
get goin’ again; that’s been done, too, but 
the odds is they'll find a wheel or two you 
never knew you had, and when they get 
them turnin' over for you, Sweet Mama— 
they's no limit to the tricks you can do! 

Eve prob'ly deliberately devoured that 
apple so's she could find out just how far 
Adam would get if he was throwed on 
the cruel world to shift for himself. It was 
duck soup for the boy in the Garden of 
Eden; he got whatever he wished with- 
out even Bein’ extended, and Eve, ‘no 
doubt, begin thinkin’ whether he loved 
her enough to hustle for her if they ever 
got the razz from there. The result of her 
experiment is history. Queen Isabella 
couldn’t sleep at nights wonderin’ if the 
earth really was round or Columbus was 
cuckoo. Fin’ly, she got up one mornin’, 
hocked her jewelry, staked Chris to a 
coupla ferries, and the young man went 
out and found America, which is more 
than the League of Nations has been able 
to do with twice the layout ke had. 

I could let forth a million more exam- 
ples of where women’s curiosity has made 
the world the envy of all space, but tempus 
sure does fugit so Í will give you.one which 
recently come to my notice, and let it go 
atthat. In closin’, gentlemen of the jury, 
I would like to recommend that we set 
aside one day of the year to be entitled 
“Ladies’ Day,” in honor of the time Adam 
parted with that rib. It was a beaucoup 
occasion for us less spectacular entries in 
the human race; for, good or bad, the 
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girls is responsible for whatever jazz we 
can grab from this vale of weeps, and if it 
hadn't been for them we'd all prob'ly be 
throwin' cocoanuts at each other in some 
tree to-day! 

I learned the plurality of the above 
by the via of Alexander Hanley, known 
in round numbers as “Alex, the Great.” 
Alex is a relative of the cousin variety 
which | contracted through careenin' 
madly into the portals of wedlock with 
the best-looker which ever joyfully hol- 
lered “I do!" This baby will always be 
one of life's mysteries to me, like spirit- 
ualism, Greenwich Village, corn beef hash, 
what was Lucifer's last name, and the 
etc. He breezed into Gotham from a 
farm in Vermont, brushed the hay outa 
his hair, and then proceeded to take our 
growin’ little hamlet like Dempsey took 
Willard. 

Everything this guy laid his hands to 
immediately turned to doubloons, and 
when he got sick of personally makin’ the 
world ‘like it, he opens a ofhce and goes 
into the business of turnin’ out duplicate 
copies of himself. He claimed the "Inc." 
after his name on the sign stood for “In- 
dustry, Nerve, Confidence!” He’d take 
a guy which was dubbin’ along some- 
wheres as a clerk or the like, find out 
what one particular thing this baby did 
best, whether it was psalm singin’ or 
prune farmin’, make the victim a champ 
at it and then drag down a generous per- 
centage of the loot for his labors. 

He claimed what he done was as simple 
as two-handed lotto—his secret was to 
make these losers drop whatever else they 
was sellin’ and sell themselves! He also 
claimed he could do a lotta other things 
which on paper sounded like the ravin's 
from a tier of padded cells. They was 
only one little thing which prevented 
Alex from. bein' undisputed champion 
catch-as-catch-can four-flusher of the 
world. 

The big stiff made good! 


I WAS sittin' in his office one afternoon, 
which is about the only place I can 
squander away a hour since George W. 
Café has been forced to close up his 
world-famous gents' loungin' parlors, and 
Alex was tryin’ out one of his “Business 
Bombs" talks on me. In a few hours he 
was due to appear at a Board of Trade 
lunch to tell a lotta guys with a million 
berries apiece how to make ten dollars. 
'This here banqueteerin! was one of 
Alex's pet grafts. He'd go to one of them 
business men's "get together" assigna- 
tions, swing a mean tongue on them babies 
regarding efficiency and other sports 
which is played for money, collect his 
two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar fee, and 
beat it, leavin’ them guys dazed with his 
speed. When they come to they’d all 
gasp, “That fellow’s a genius!" go back 


to their offices and fire fourteen impor- 
tant clerks, and then send for Alex to save 
what was left of the resultin’ wreck from 
the rocks. Oh, Alex was a curly wolf, 
they’s no question about that. He got 
'em goin’, comin’ and half ways, too! 

“A lack of information regardin’ mat- 
ters which has no bearin’ on a man's life 
work is not ig'rance!" he’s tellin’ me. 
"Never be ashamed to admit you don't 
know nothin' about whatever the subject 
is under discussion, if you don’t. Only a 
fool will laugh at you, and ‘as snickerin' 
is a fool’s natural mode of expression, 
don't git mad at him pity him. If 
you're in a mixed crowd and somebody 
says to you, ‘You know what Shakespeare 
said about mock turtles, don’t you?’ 
don’t say ‘Certainly!’ unless you can 
quote it. If you can't, say ‘No; what did 
he say?' and listen carefully so's you'll 
know it next time. 

"You'll git a much more liberal educa- 
tion by keepin' your ears open than your 
mouth! How many of them human en- 
cyclopedias d'ye know which from the 
way they seem to have drank the foun- 
tain of knowledge dry should be 'way at 
the top of some trade, professional or art? 
What are they? Usually, second- or 
third-raters, goin’ down instead of up, 
and their friends is dumfounded. ‘I can’t 
understand why Joe Beamish ain’t a 
howlin’ success,’ they says, shakin’ their 
heads, ‘Why, they ain’t a subject in the 
world you can mention that Joe don’t 
seem to know all about!’ Ha! That's 
what’s the matter with Joe—he seems to 
know everything; but, boiled down, he 
don’t know nothin’. In his wild desire 
not to be mistook for a ig’rant boob, he 
crams his head with a little o' this and a 
little o' that—just skimmin’ the surface, 
so's all he knows is the name of a thing 
when it's mentioned. 

“He cheats himself of a real education 
on any one thing, because his air of au- 
thority on it kills off general discussion. All 
he can spout at you is what he read in 
some book or figured out himself. | He's 
never heard a engineer's opinion of loco- 
motives, for instance; he's got nothin' but 
the passenger's angle. Yet when rail- 
roads is mentioned he claims he knows 
just what steam pressure the boiler of a 
mogul can stand, and makes a ass of him- 
self arguyin’ about it where there's fire- 
men present. 


"FT HE sorriest hick on earth is the feller 

which won't admit honest ig'rance 
and learn by varied opinions all there is 
to know about the thing he's interested 
in, flavorin’ the whole with his own opin- 
ion for a intelligent discussion the first 
time it comes up again. A lotta so-called 
wise guys sneer at that type of feller, and 
say he's handicapped by a one-track mind. 
Well, a single-track mind will bear a lot 


Ellen of Troy, by H.C. WITWER 


“The dear girl hasn’t the slightest idea of what’s 
happened—she thinks she still has her fortune” 


of traffic if it's properly regulated. A 
one-track mind is the mind ofa specialist, 
and the mind of a specialist is the mind 
of a success. To know everything in the 
world they is to know about diggin’ streets, 
for example, is worth a whole lot more in the 
long run than to have a street digger’s knowl- 
edge of everything they is in the world!” 

“And theré’s that!” I says pleasantly, 
when Alex bangs his fist on the desk and 
stops for applause. 

"| might know you’d make some idiot- 
ical remark!" he grunts, sneerin' at me 
with the frankest of contempt. “They is 
no doubt you have specialized in one 
thing, a night, and that’s bein’ stupid! 

y, n— : 

At this critical minute the door opens 
and a delicious young typewriter addict 
enters with the disclosure that they is a 
lady to see Alex. I reaches for my hat. 


"Stay right here!” says Alex; “I got no 
secrets from no man!" 

“Outside of the income tax collector, 
hey?" I says. 

“If you're funny, so's influenza!" he 
snarls, straightenin' his tie and brushin' 
back a couple of incorrigible hairs. “You 
stay where you are till this lady leaves. 
You’re just the kind of a feller which 
would tell my wife that I’m entertainin’ 
females here under the nom de plume of 
runnin’ a business office." 

"And you're just the kind of a guy 
which would do that thing!" I remarks 
cheerfully. 

A open break was prevented by the 
entrance of the woman in the case. 


AS SHE stood rather timidly at the por- 
tals of Alex’s deadfall, the girl cer- 
tainly was no eyesore. She wasn’t quite 
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as tall as, let us take Diana for the exam- 
ple, but much better-lookin’. Her hair, 
complexion, and approach was light, and 
she packed a smile which was as harmless 
as dynamite. On top of that, she was 
caparisoned exactly the way a knockout 
like that would be. . 

“Greetin’s!’’ I says, with a bewitchin' 
rin, as long as Alex refused to commit 
imself. 

“J—I wanted to see Mr. Hanley,” she 

says, kinda nervous. 

Alex come to life and brought her a 
chair. 

“Be seated!" he says; “I’m him and 
this is—eh—my confidential left-hand 
man. You can speak freely in front of 
him, because even if he was to repeat it 
anywheres he’s so stupid he’d git it wrong 
anyways. What can I do for you?” 

Our mysterious maiden let forth a sigh. 
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“I don't know,” she says. “But I hope 
-you can do—everything!” 

“Pretty soft for you!” I murmurs im- 
pishly, winkin' at Alex. 

“One more peep outa you, and out you 

: go!” he snaps, turnin’ on me peevishly 
from a fascinated contemplation of the 
charmin’ features before him. “Now, 
little girl,” he says, with a fatherly smile 
(he'll soon be twenty-six), “tell me just 
what your difficulty is, and undoubtlessly 
we'll fix it up in a jiffy!” 

“Thank you!” she says gratefully. 
“Well, in the first place, I have done a 
very zilly thing that will undoubtedly get 
me into all sorts of embarrassing predica- 
ments when it is known." 

“How long is it since you got wed?" 
asks Alex gently. 

“Oh, it isn't. that!” laughs the girl, 


blushin' very becomin'ly, “although L— 
I expect to be married in the near future, 
or rather I did, before—I—" She stopped, 


kinda helpless. “I suppose I had better 
begin at the beginning," she winds up. 

"Why not start in the middle, and make 
it harder?" I suggests politely. ' 


DRAWED a giggle from the girl, and 

a baffled snort from Alex. 

"Of course you have heard of Ellen 
Herriman?" she goes on. 

"Oh, unquestionably!" says Alex. 
“Daughter of old G. E. Herriman, the 
collar rajah of Troy, New York, which 
left her alone and a million when he be- 
come deceased a few months ago. They 
was bales of stuff in the Sunday papers 
about her bein' brung up in a convent in 
Italy somewheres, and never havin' seen 


society life and the etc. ‘They was also a 
great deal of guesses as to what she'd do 
with that steamfitter's ransom the old 
man left her. I remember they was ru- 
mors of her gonna marry some dukes or 
the like." 
* "Yes," nods the girl. “I read all that 
too. Also, that she was on her way to 
America, but apparently no one knew 
what ship she had: sailed on or when she 
was coming—that was in the papers only 
a few days ago." 

Alex snaps his fingers impatiently. 

“The newspapers has got to print some- 
thin’ besides dream-book dope about the 
election," he says. “But what's Ellen 
Herriman got to do with your troubles?” 

“Everything!” answers the girl, sud- 
denly sittin’ up. * Because I’ve—I’ve— 
taken advantage of the fact that Ellen 
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Herriman’s whereabouts is a mystery, and 
I’ve—I’ve represented myself as she!” 

Sweet Cookial 

“This here is serieus!" frowns Alex, 
tappin’ the desk with a lead pencil. The 

irl looked like she was approachin’ the 

rink of tears with breath-takin’ speed, 
and I immediately decided to nail him if 
he said anything harsh. ‘‘Have you—eh 
—have you obtained any—eh—money, 
for instance, on that representation?” he 
asks, slowly. 

“Nothing that I can’t pay back,” she 
says, after a little wait; "but that isn't 
why I did it. Please don’t look so angrily 
at me!" 

This last was accompanied by a trem- 
blin' of the lip, and I jumped up and 
presented Alex with the glare of a 
wounded lion. 


F 
1 
$ 

a? 


‘‘No matter what you done, it's 
Girls 
and they’s no 
use bawlin’ over cracked eggs” 


O.K. with me, 
will be girls, 


kid! 


“No matter what you done, it’s O. K. 
with me, kid!" I says, flashin’ her a daz- 
zlin' smile. “Girls will be girls, and they’s 
no use bawlin’ over cracked eggs—even 
'Ty Cobb makes a error now and then. Let 
us know how much you're short, and we'll 
send in. If this guy gives you another out 
of the way siste I knock him for à goal!” 

“Im sure neither of you will be ter- 
ribly angry with me when you have heard 
me through,” she says quickly, “and I 
don’t really need any money, thank you. 
I haven’t done anything—er—criminal. 
You see, it came about this way: I know 
Ellen Herriman very well; we both came 
originally from Troy. Oddly enough, m 
name is Ellen, too, and I know she will 
forgive me when the circumstances are ex- 
plained. I got a position in New York 
upon my first visit here a little while ago, 


i leg uM — 
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and knowing no one, I confess 
I found it terribly lonesome. I 
was afraid to make friends with 
strangers for—for—obvious rea- 
sons; but one night at the thea- 
tre I met—I met a man who 
seemed so—er—different.” 

“The hound!” butts in Alex, 
slammin’ the desk. “To think 
that them kind of men is al- 
lowed to—” 

"No. Wait!” interrupts the 
girl, her face a delicious red. “It 
wasn’t—he isn't.a hound at all. 
You mustn’t say that. Why, 
I'm going to marry him!" 

"Eh?" mutters Alex, sur- 
prised at missin' his guess. 

“Hey, let the lady tell this, 
you dumb-bell!" I hollers. “Go 
on Cutie, I'm all ears!" 

“Like all mules!” grunts Alex. 
“ Proceed, madam!’ 


E ELL, I know it was hor- 
ribly unconventional,” 
continues the damosel; “but I 
seemed attracted to Bert—to 
him—right away, and I—I— 
guess the attraction was mu- 
tual. He was so gentlemanly, 
and so well read on so many 
subjects and so—so different in 

. every. way. He called for me 
4 the next evening with a beauti- 
ful ‘car, and he spoke so often of 

_ the bigbusiness deals he was put- 
. tingsthrough and alf that sort of 

i thigh tha tek an to be afraid 
hec-he might nt want me if he 
thought. I -wasn’t wealthy, too. 
So I-told him Twas the missing 
- Ellen Herriman; and was living 
quietly and alone to escape the 
notoriety that went with that 
milione oc 
‘She. stopped, outa breath, 
lookin’ like a very pretty and 
very frightened schoolgirl, tell- 
in’ teacher why she was late. 
“Ahem!” says Alex. “Just 
what arë you, to be exact?’ 
“Tm a saleslady at Hodgkins 
—now,” she says, like next week 
it was liable to be all different. 
“Well,” grins Alex, rubbin’ 
his hands together, "it looks to 
me like you have made Pike's 
Peak outa a mole hill. They is 
nothin’ at all for me to do in this 
case. My advice is to go to the 
young man and make a clean 
breast of it. If he loves you like he should 
—and if he don't, he must be crazy—he'll 
laugh and forget it. Besides, from what 
you say, he's no doubt got plenty of money 
to take care of you both, and—" 

“But he hasn't!” exclaims the girl. “He 
hasn’t got anything at all!” 

“Why—why, I thought you told me 
about the big deals he’s puttin’ through!”’ 
says Alex. "And the beautiful car and— 

“He hired the beautiful car," sighs the 
beautiful girl sadly; “and he's employed 
in the office of a moving picture company. 
He told me he was a partner in it; but I 
looked him up, and found out he was just 
an office assistant!" 

I let out a yell and fell back in the 
chair, a victim of the hysterica!.! 

“By ginger!" snorts Alex, “a couple 
little liars, hey?" (Continued on page 212) 
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The Builder of a Great Sea Wall 


ATLANTIC FOTO SERVICE 


RALPH HARCOURT 


Mayor of Longport, New Jersey, and the sea wall he has built 


YOUTH just turned twenty-one 
went to the polls at Longport, 
New Jersey, and cast his first 
ballot. The youth was Ralph 
Harcourt. The youth voted for 
Ralph Harcourt for mayor. 

So did a majority of the other voters. 

And to-day the mayor of Longport— 
Ralph Harcourt, thirty, a lawyer—spends 
a part of his time in the service of his town. 

The little seaside colony that put this 
schoolboy at the head of their municipal 
affairs, and kept him there, are well pleased 
with their bargain. 

A gigantic sea wall, nearly two miles in 
legc and costing more than half a mil- 
lion dollars, has saved the entire commu- 
nity from slipping into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Harcourt baile it. 

Engineers ridiculed his idea when he 
first projected it. Property owners gave 
him little encouragement. Officials gave 
him less. Investigations showed that 
ocean cities many times the size of Long- 
port, on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, had spent fabulous sums and en- 
gaged the services of the most expert en- 
gineers to build sea walls—only to see the 
first severe storm wash them away. 

But Harcourt had spent the first four 
years of his mayoralty studying this prob- 
lem. In those four years, Longport, on a 
little neck of land not more than a half 
mile wide at its widest point, had suffered 
tremendous losses. The frequent north- 
east blows were washing away the land, 
the streets, and the beach cottages faster 
than the municipality and the property 
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owners were able to repair the damage. 

The youthful mayor outlined his plan 
for a sea wall in 1915. It was frowned on. 
Harcourt began a campaign of education. 
He sent to Europe for advice, and statis- 
tics from leading engineers. He sent a 
committee to the Pacific coast to study 
the construction of a similar project near 
San Francisco. For two years he gathered 
data. In 1917, finally, a bond issue was 
authorized. Harcourt soon had the first 
section of the wall under construction. 

Then war—and Harcourt enlisted as a 
“gob.” He had been offered a commission 
in the navy, which he had refused, because 
he wanted to get into the thick of things 
the quickest way. He was assigned to the 
Naval Aviation Camp at Jacksonville, 
Florida. A call for volunteers to outfit an 
aviation unit for immediate service over- 
seas was the means of transferring Har- 
court to the Flanders sector. From the 
last battle of Ypres to Armistice Day he 
was in the thick of it. 

It was March, 1919, before Longport's 
mayor was back in Longport. Immedi- 
ately he began urging the completion of 
the sea wall. Two of the most severe 
storms had visited the coast while he was 
in France, but inspections made by gov- 
ernment engineers showed that the sec- 
tion of the wall already built had withstood 
the onslaught of the sea. 

'The end of 1920 will see it complete. 
You'll find Harcourt any day personally 
supervising construction work. As early 
as five o'clock in the morning he's on the 
job, and in the evening you'll find him 


in his bungalow poring over blueprints. 

Longport's wall, as Harcourt calls it, or 
Harcourt’s wall, as Longport calls it, has a 
penetration of 17 feet, is 23 feet wide at 
the base, and 3 feet wide at the top. In- 
side the wall is a promenade section known 
as Longport's “boardwalk,” 13 feet wide. 
which drains off the water that breaks 
over during severe storms. 

But Mayor Harcourt’s constituents 
point to the wall as only one of the Har- 
court achievements. They maintain 
that he has given the most thorough- 
going business administration in the his- 
tory of the municipality. He advocated 
and worked for the commission form of 
government, which was inaugurated with- 
out dissent. 

"A commission form of government 
gets things done," says Harcourt. “‘It de- 
stroys political camouflage, fixes responsi- 
bility, eliminates red tape, knocks out 
waste motion, simplifies the prompt ad- 
ministration of the machinery of munici- 
pal government. 

“Since it establishes direct contact be- 
tween governed and governors, it elimin- 
ates peanut politics and leaves crooked 
politicians out in the cold.” 

Swarthmore College alumni and former 
students at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania know Mayor Harcourt as “Bull” 
Harcourt, a two-hundred-pound youth 
whose line plunging earned him a niche 
among America’s greatest  halfbacks. 
Diamond, track and basketball lore at 
both schools also discloses the name of 
* Bull" Harcourt. A. M. CORRIGAN 


REQUIRED sixteen years of well- 
done work before Mrs. Lena Duncan 
Sultzer was placed in ‘charge of the 
entire savings department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of Saint 

Louis. 
“For sixteen 


Mr. Festus J. 


ears I was secretary to 
ade, the president of the 
Mercantile Trust Com any,” remarked 
Mrs. Sultzer recently. During this time I 
did the work of a stenographer. And both 
from my own experience, and from ob- 
servation, I have learned that a girl with 
real purpose and the ability and willing- 
ness to work, will sooner or later achieve 
success. But she must not become dis- 
couraged if she is slow in reaching the 
oal. And she should not be too timid. 
f she has an idea she thinks will 
benefit her employer, she should 
not hesitate to express it, so long 
as she uses. a certain amount of 
tact in doing so. : 
“There are responsibilities in 
office work, which are to be found 
in the home as well—only they 
are of a different kind and often 
more exacting and trying. But 
when. a business "woman dis- 
covers she has nerves, she should 
keep them well fed. She must 
live'a sensible:life and take pro 
er exercise when free from work. 
One important_thing: she. must." . 
not overlook, and . that is she. . 
must not.be afraid of hard. work, 
for hard work never hurts any- 


body. . 

«T cannot be too emphatic 
in urging and advising the would- 
be business woman against imi- 
tating men. She should never 
forget that she is a woman, and 
never affect mannishness simply 
because she is taking ah active 
part in the business. world. An- 
other thing that the would-be 
business woman must not over- 
look is the question of dress. I 
advise the younger, as well as the 
more mature, woman to guard 
against extremes in fashion." 

Mrs. Sultzer has adopted neat 
dresses of white, which she wears 
throughout the summer and as 
late in the fall as weather con- 
ditions will permit. : 

As manager of the savings de- 
partment, it is one of Mrs. Sult- 
zer’s duties to send out bank 
literature to new mothers, with 
the hope of interesting them in 
starting a savings account forthe __ 
baby. During the past summer a circu- 
lar letter from Mrs. Sultzer was thus 
answered by a mother of a new baby: 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
August 21, 1919. 
Mrs. L. D. SULTZER: HOM i 
Dear Madam: This morning i got your kind- 
ly letter. many Thanks. But i am afraid i can 
not come down there, because i had to gife m 
little Boy in a Home, and have to pay 12 Dol- 
lars a Month. My Husband died in May and i 
am a Coock and living out. He was born the 
2 July. and i had so many Expenses whit my 
usbands Death and all Hospital and so on 
it will tacke a couple of Months yet, until i 
can strart saving. Do you heave so little 
anks? i may take one of this and strart whit 
Nickles and Dimes for him. 


It is verry hard for me becausse i am all alone 
in this country. In a couple of Months i will 
be there. 

Best wishes to you, kind Lady. 


Mrs. Sultzer was so touched by the dis- 
tress of the poor alien that she started an 
account for, the baby and sent the pass 
book to the mother. . 

This brought the following letter of 
thanks: 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Monday 9. P. M. 
Mns. L. D. Suttzer. 

Very Dear Lady: This morning i got that 
fine Present for my little Boy. Many thanks 
for it. Now i know i got a Friend. i only 
wisch my Husband could see it, he sure would 
be glad of it too. In a Week or so i be down 
and add some more in the Book you gave me. 


MRS. LENA DUNCAN SULTZER 


Who has charge of the Savings Department of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of Saint Louis. 
She began as a stenographer in the bank 
where she is now so prominently employed 


I will promise you Dear Mrs. Sultzer i will 
safe all the Money i can. but by 25 Dollars a 
Month and Clothes and Schoes so high it goes 
very slow. he only cost 12 Dollars but he need 
little Things anyhow. but i trust in God. i 
allow myself to send a little Picture from him 
whit a Nurse i had in the Hospital. 

Many Thanks again and i will sure be glad 
to meet you Dear Mrs. Sultzer. Whit best . 
Wisehes. 


“Only recently a charming woman came 
to me with a $5,000 savings account," re- 
marked Mrs. Sultzer. “It was the result 
of fifteen years of systematic saving from 
her household allowance. Her husband 
had no knowledge of her savings account. 
She did not do this because she distrusted 


A Woman Stenographer—Now a Banker 


him; but she wanted something that she 
could call her own, something that would 
make her feel independent. , 

“I put it into a safe investment that is 
yielding six per cent. It was the first in- 
vestment she had ever made. | also encour- 
aged her to invest her savings hereafter 
in smaller amounts, nog to wait to ac 
cumulate large sums. 

“I am very much interested in move- 
ments to promote the practical usefulness 
of women, to encourage them to work, 
and think and develop for themselves. I 
look upon the savings department of a 
bank as an education for a substantial set 
of people, who save fór a defmite purpose, 
and I encourage them tó invest their 
money. No one really understands the 

value of money until they in- 

vest their savings and get returns 
for their money. The Liberty 
bonds have been a liberal educa- 
tion to people: who have never 

before saved anything: - . 

. *In the savings .department, 

seventy-five per cent of the de- 

pesitors are women: Men are 
'usy, so they send-money by their. 
womenfotk. Whilethe foreign cté-. 

-ment of thecity saVes-anddeposits , 
p ther maney, they dé noe exper 
to. Invest their pavings ip Amer- 


" 


asked = 


act for themselves in business 

matters, Mrs. Sultzer said: 

"Women can handle money 
and business affairs with as great 
efficiency as men; for there are 

- quite.as many-men as ignorant of 
banking as women."  . 

Mrs. .Sultaer has twenty-one 
employees. under. her, two of 
whom are women tellers. She is 
a busy woman; yet never too 
busy to give her time and at- 
tention to.someone who needs her 
assistance. During the war she 

. served as chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company; and as the 
bank had forty-five of its employ- 

-ees to answer the call to arms, it 
was her duty and pleasure to 
keep in touch with these “ Boys.” 
She wrote to them, sent them 
newspapers, their monthly al- 
lowance, and the highly prized 
packages that oneal: articles 
that added to their comfort. 

ray Sunday for one year, regardless of 
weather conditions, she was at the Union 

Station to meet the soldiers who came 

into or passed through the city. 

Aside from her interest in the banking 
business, Mrs. Sultzer takes an active 
part in the Town Club of Saint Louis, 
which has a membership of nine hundred 
business and professional women. She is 
a member of the Board of Directors, and 
finds it is both a pleasure and a benefit to 
come in contact with different groups of 
these women daily at luncheon. She also 
expects to take an active part in the new 
game of politics which the women of this 
country are now permitted to play. 
VONNIE M. GRIFFITH 
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A Man Who is Liked by Boys 


JOHN H. 
Who is doing a wonderful work for boys in Chicago. 


theoretical reformer. 


OU wouldn't 

Witter a reformer more than 

once. Six feet of stalwart 

frame and two hundred pounds 

of football brawn form the 
effective warning about repeating the re- 
mark. For Witter speaks softly; but he 
carries a big stick. Five thousand urchins 
of the tenements of Chicago call him 
“Dad.” 

“Dad” is more than a nickname to 
these lynx-eyed, clever youngsters who 
have had nothing but the street for their 
playground. For “Dad” has given them 
all sorts of opportunity for sport, from the 
rough-and-tumble room to the basketbal) 
tournament. "Dad" is a very real per- 
sonage to hundreds of former street gam- 
ins, for he has been sport enough to 
give a genuine chance—the first in their 
lives—to seventy nationalities of boy- 
hood. “Dad” has made it his business 
to seek out the under-privileged boys of 
the city slums and give them the opportu- 
nities the boys of wealthy suburbs have. 

First, let us find out how this man—who 
believes that boys of the congested dis- 
tricts of the city will make bankers in- 
stead of bandits if they are given a decent 
chance—got his start. Mr. Witter started 
life on a farm, and, after teaching a coun- 
try school for six years, decided to go to 
college. He got his degree by hoeing 
weeds, washing dishes, and poking fur- 
naces to pay the expenses of learning. 

When Witter hit college, he liked the 
sound of the word ''sociology," and de- 
cided to go in for it, and so he took à job 
as district visitor for the Chicago Juvenile 
Court. It was in a river ward, overrun 
with boy gangs, with a population of over 
forty thousand people of Bohemian, 
Lithuanian, Greek, Polish, and other for- 
eign extraction. Witter went after the 
parents, policemen, business men, and 
teachers of the neighborhood, and got 
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call John H. 


WITTER 


He is not a 


He knows boys, and the boys know him 


them organized into a big-brother society 
for the youngsters lurking around the 
street corners and getting into mischief. 
The consequence was that in his three 
months of service not a single case had to 
be brought into court from that district. 
Soon he became assistant to the chief pro- 
bation officer. 

Other cities called for his services, and 
then Chicago woke up. A group of wide- 
awake Chicago business men tied him up 
to an enterprise they had at heart—the 
building of boys’ clubs in the sections of 
the city where the population was the 
densest and the temptations the greatest. 
That was in 1912. 

Witter got busy on the job, and to-day 
has the second largest enterprise of the 
kind in the world. S hey asked him to go 
to the worst Black-Hand section of the 
city with his program, and he did. To-day 
the club building is crowded to the doors 
every night with ambitious young fellows. 

A short time ago, the city was aroused 
by a gang fight between two nationalities 
in which one boy was killed. Business 
men called on Witter. A vacant store 
building was rented, and in a few days 
Witter had over one hundred boys headed 
toward right purposes in life. Witter has 
sworn to get those gangs as his most 
faithful members, and he'll do it. 

But this is not telling of the other 
clubs—six altogether. An old couple, im- 
pressed with the work, left one hundred 
thousand dollars two years ago for a club 
building and endowment. Each night 
this winter it is serving on an average five 
hundred boys. Before last Christmas, 
“Dad” took a group of his boys to show 
to the members of the Union League Club 
(the richest man’s club in Chicago) what 
they could do. Before the evening was 
over, the Union League had pledged one 
hundred thousand dollars to build another 
branch club building in some needy dis- 


trict. " Rubberneck" wagons catch mil- 
lionaires and other business men after 
office hours at night and carry them 
through the districts where the hosts of 
Chicago’s boyhood live, winding up with 
a visit to a club, with dinner and inspec- 
tion. It generally ends as it did with 
Charles G. Dawes, a prominent banker, 
who saw the work done, and then said: 
'' Put me down to pay the expense of tak- 
ing care of twenty boys yearly in the club 
for the rest of my life.” 

Five thousand boys are reached yearly 
by these clubs, and the effectiveness of the 
work is proved by the fact that, whereas 
the Juvenile Court records show that 
seventy out of every thousand boys of the 
city, good, bad and indifferent, from rich 
as well as poor homes, get into court an- 
nually, only two out of a thousand of 
the Chicago Boys’ Club membership are 
included in the number. Also in the 
neighborhood of the clubs, high-school 
attendance has jumped up amazingly, 
and a number of boys who formerly had 
every incentive for a criminal life are now 
preparing themselves for college, and pro- 
fessional, or business life. 

Every club has its “rough-and-tumble 
room," where entrance into the club life 
is usually made. Any street gang that 
wants to, can come in and howl its head 
off, and be welcome. Pretty soon the 
gang, fascinated, begins to wonder what 
is in the next room. They find a gym- 
nasium; then a library; a manual training 
room; an art room, and finally a chapel. 
Each club has its print shop, game-rooms, 
reading-rooms, carpenter shop, and other 
centers of activity. Then there is the 
summer camp, where hundreds go yearly. 
The result is that the clubs do not have to 
go out after the boys. They come tum- 

ling over one another to join, and already 
some thirty thousand of them have been 
reached. ‘The buildings are crowded 
every night. But Witter has dreams of a 
score more of club buildings, in an effort 
to reach the one hundred thousand boys 
of the congested districts of Chicago yet 
untouched by any club life, and with no 
place of amusement except pool rooms. 

Mr. Witter feels that he has found his 
life job. And the boys swear by him and 
would fight for him. Perhaps it is his 
understanding of their life and thought, 
his appreciation of their difficulties, and 
his undying faith in the down-at-the- 
bottom goodness and ability of the boy, 
no matter how poor or neglected, that 
send the youngsters of the streets flocking 
to him as pickaninnies toa penny-scramble. 

It doesn’t matter how you analyze it. 
The important thing is that John H. 
Witter has whatever quality is needed for 
this work and is using it, and is making 
men in Chicago’s melting pot in districts 
where everything else has failed. And it 
isn't as a reformer, but as a lover of boys, 
that '* Dad" Witter has grown into a place 
of such high esteem among Chicago's 
three million people that it is not infre- 
quent for wealthy people to turn their 
pockets inside out in his presence, and 
say: “Take the money and start another 
club. Our factories might close and we'd 
getalong. But we've got to keep such in- 
stitutions as yours alive, or there won't be 
any America left worth having." 

WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


A Lawyer Who Saw His Opportunity When It Came 


NE of the important qualifica- 
tions for achievement is the 
ability to recognize and to 

rasp opportunity. Victor 

Since. of Cleveland, is the 

living exponent of the truth of this state- 
ment. 

Early in life he decided he would be a 
lawyer. And he also resolved that he 
would be independent. When, after a 
rigorous training, he hung out his shingle 
he had only two and a half dollars in his 
pocket, but he had a million dollars’ worth 
of courage in his heart. 

A wealthy and well-intentioned friend 
offered to lend him money so he could 
“start right,” but Sincere declined. He 
had set out to be independent, and inde- 
pendent he was going to be. How he got 
along for the first few months is somewhat 
of a mystery—but he managed somehow; 
and within six months he had won a dam- 
age suit which brought him eleven hun- 
dred dollars as a fee. Salting this away, 
he worked and waited. 

During his first year of practice Sincere 
became adviser to a number of business 
concerns and, as secretary for the Cloak 
Manufacturers’ Association, prevented a 
strike by inducing the governor to call a 
special meeting of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion. That bit of strategic success gave 
him a lot of publicity and branded him as 
a "coming man.” 

One morning after the settlement of the 
threatened strike, Opportunity stalked 
into Sincere’s office in the form of a tall 
well-dressed stranger. 

“My name is Job,” he announced. 

In those days, the name of Frederick W. 
J was one to conjure with. He was a 
awyer who commanded large fees and 
was a leader in his profession. Sincere 
had long admired him and had hoped that 
one day he himself would be just as-big 
and successful. 

They chatted in an informal way and 
finally, when Job rose to go, he invited the 
young man to call and see him. Curiosity 
to find what the great lawyer had up his 
sleeve made Sincere return the call 
promptly. 

To his surprise, he was offered a room 
in Job’s office; an arrangement which 
would materially help Sincere and which 
would bring Tob the benefit of any suc- 
cesses Sincere might achieve. It was 
really a fifty-fifty proposition and nine 
men out of ten would have jumped at the 
chance. But Sincere was the tenth man. 
In a flash he saw a bigger opportunity and 
quickly decided to “grasp all or lose all." 

“Mr. Job," he said, “the only con- 
dition upon which I would enter your 
office would be to come as an equal mem- 
ber of the firm. If you are willing to make 
me a partner and to place my name on the 
door, then it is a bargain.” 

To put it mildly, Tob was stunned. But 
courage and confidence were qualities he 
knew how to value; and because Sincere 
showed these traits his ultimatum was ac- 
cepted and he was taken into the firm. By 
seeing his opportunity and grasping it, 
Sincere set himself ten years ahead in his 
profession. At the end of three years, he 
was counsel for nine big concerns, be- 
sides having other lucrative business. 

The next time Sincere recognized oppor- 
tunity was when he was asked to take 


charge of a big department store in Cleve- 
land which needed-a general manager: who 
knew how to déal with salespeople.and the 
public. When the proposition was put up 
to him he said: ‘‘As-a salaried employee 
no money could hire me. But as part 
owner of the business I am willing to be- 
come general manager.” And again he 
won out by recognizing his opportunity 
and grasping it. 

The remarkable thing about this change 
is that Sincere did not know anything 
about the technical details of running a 
store. But he did know the broad general 
principles of business success, and how to 
discern latent powers in others. 

Shortly after he took charge of the store, 
opportunity in the form of a woman came 
to him. As assistant to the department 
manager in the chinaware section she had 
noted this man’s poor way of keeping 
stock and marking prices and, also, that 
he loaded up with unsalable goods. She 
had suggested and protested to no avail, 
and now was going to quit. 

Sincere studied her closely and decided 
that a woman who was going to quit be- 
cause her ideas couldn't get a dosing 
must be worth something to the store. 

"Don't quit just yet," he said; “I 
think maybe we can find something for 

ou in another capacity. But first go 
kame and rest a few days. Then sit down 
and write a letter telling me what you 
would do if you were in my place as gen- 
eral manager of this store. Be very ex- 
plicit and be perfectly frank.” 

In about a week the letter came. It 
was big and fat. The saleswoman had 
literally taken him at his word and had 
overhauled that store from top to bot- 
tom. She didn’t mince words. And 
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while the criticism was a good deal of a 
jolt, it was fair and it .was.constructive. 
Sincere; recognizing that such a woman 
would be an asset to the store, made her 
his assistant. 

To-day she is in full.charge of the entire 
establishment with its thousand employ- 
ees and varied activities. 

“What opportunity is there for the av- 
erage person who must take whatever 
comes to hand?" Lasked Mr. Sincere. 

"Opportunities are everywhere," he re- 
plied. “The trouble is that folks don't 
recognize them. Why, it is an opportu- 
nity just to have a job where you can ex- 
press yourself! Punctuality, veracity, 
willingness to work, loyalty, reliability, 
and readiness to take responsibility—all 
create opportunities for advancement; 
especially readiness to accept responsi- 
bility. 

Every boss is always on the alert to 
discover people in his employ who can re- 
lieve him of the load that he carries. I 
always place a definite. responsibility on 
employees and hold them to it. I'll advise 
and. suggest, if they want it, but I won't 
ease their load. Only by adventuring and 
perhaps making ick will they get 
ahead. I even encourage them to chance 
failure; for a person who will not risk a 
failure will never make a big success. 

* And folks mustn't think that recog- 
nizing opportunity is a mysterious gift. 
It isn't. [t is just the AnPüciUen of the 
common horse-sense which most of us 
have. Let them look around and work 
out the small opportunities that are to 
everybody's hand, and they will -be pre- 
paring for the big opportunity which will 
surely come their way.” 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


VICTOR SINCERE 


A lawyer who took advantage of his opportunities. A person 
who will not risk failure will never make a big success, he says 
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An Independent Laborer—T hanks to Horseradish 


ENT, lease or buy an acre and 


a half of land. 


Acquire fifteen hundred horse- 


radish plants. 

Set out the plants, wait a iw 
months, harvest the crop, grind and bot- 
tle, and then repeat ‘the process. 

By the end of thesecónd year you should 
be doing well, financially; and: by the end 
of the fourth.year you-should bë a person 
of independence, if the record 
of Andrew. Miller, Youngs- 
town, Ohio,-can be taken as 
an example. 

Four years ago Miller was 
a day laborer.’ . To-day he 
owns and operates a business 
which totaled more than 
twenty thousand dollars in 
sales last year. 

It is highly improbable, 
however, that. everyone can 
take the above recipe and 
make his fortune. For the 
given ingredients require 
mixing with much hard work, 
especially at the beginning of 
the process, and not every- 
one is willing to devote: the 
amount of labor and energy 
Miller expended to gain -his 
start. Also, few people would 
select horseradish, in its, na- 
tive state as-a foundation for 
fortune. Horseradish,;. be it. 
known, is usually classed as:a 
weed by farmers and gar- 
deners. Moreover is classed 
as an enemy to be cut down 
and torn up ruthlessly when- 
ever the opportunity eccurs. 
Its roots spread like “fly” 
germs, and once it has gained 
afoothold it is as hard to ex- 
terminate as the dandelion. 

That Miller selected horse- + 
radish as the foundation on 
which to build a twenty- 
thousand-dollar-a-year busi- 
ness shows he is a man not 
afraid to step out of the 
beaten path. Because he 
was not afraid he is known in 
all parts of the country to- 
‘day as “The Horseradish 
King of Ohio.” 

At the time Miller started 
in the horseradish business 
he knew little or nothing 
about it. A neighbor of his, an elderly 
man, had for years raised a little horse- 
radish, ground the roots and sold it in the 
neighborhood: In the spring of 1915 this 
neighbor asked Miller to set out a few 
plants in the ground back of his house and 
sell them to him in the fall. This set 
Miller to thinking, and instead of planting 
a few roots he bought fifteen hundred and 
set them all out. 

Miller was working as a carpenter, at 
the prevailing union wages. Work is not 
always plentiful for carpenters in the win- 
ter, and he thought if work grew scarce 
the coming winter he would grind some of 
therootsand try selling the fifiished product. 

Early in the fall he started, his seven- 
teen-yedr-old daughter acting as sales- 
woman. Every night after a hard day’s 
work at his trade, ‘Miller would work till 
midnight in the cellar of his home grinding 


where 


car. 
brought 


sauce. 
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"Four years ago Mr. 
Miller did not know 
his 
month's rent would 
come from. Now 
he and his family 
spend several 
` each summer. seeing 
America in a touring 
The change was 
about 
horseradish, which is 
classed as a '*weed"' 
by farmers and gar- 
deners—a weed to be 
rooted up and burned. 
At first he ground the 
raw material in a cof- 
fee mill, then he got 
an electric 
For a while grocers 
would not buy his 
product, and he had 
to give it to them. 
Now they want his 
When he be- 
gan, he bought bottles by the dozen, now he buys them by the 
carload, for he sells over six hundred bottles of horseradish a day 


and bottling horseradish. His daughter 
was able to dispose of a few bottles every 
evening, and within a few weeks her daily 
sales averaged more than a dozen bottles. 

The girl could sell the horseradish only 
after.school hours; and Miller began tuck- 
ing a few-bottles in his coat pockets to sell 
to his fellow.workmen. In his spare hours 
in the evenings he tried peddling his product 
in- districts his daughter did not reach. 
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next 


weeks 


by 


grinder. 


ANDREW MILLER 


In this way, bottle by bottle, the busi- 
ness gaimed ‘its start. One evening, a few 
months after the first bottle was sold, 
Miller counted the day's sales and found 
that he had more than ten dollars. The 
next day he left the carpenter's trade, 
and expects that he will never have to 
return to it. 

An income of ten dollars a day looked 
big to him, and he began working harder 
than ever. Up to this time he had been 
rinding the roots in an old coffee mill. 
He saw that if he was to remain in the 
businéss he must have a.quicker method 
of grinding, and he invested in an elec- 
trically operated grinder. This offered 
him a chance to take things easier, if he 
desired, ‘for the electric grinder could dis- 
pose of twice the number of roots in half 
the time it took with the coffee mill. But 
Miller did not choose to shorten his work- 


ing hours. He merely employed the new 
machine to grind as many roots as could 
be pushed through it in the same length of 
time he had been grinding by hand. He 
still worked half the night grinding and 
bottling, to have his days free for selling. 

With the increased output Miller started 
after the grocers’ horseradish business, 
and he got it in a characteristic way. The 
grocers were well supplied with standard 
brands, and could see no 
reason for taking on addi- 
tional and unknown stock. 
So Miller persuaded them to 
allow him to leave a dozen 
bottles at each place he 
visited, with the understand- 
ing that if they did not sell 
they were not to be paid for. 
No grocer could reasonably 
deny him under this condi- 
tion. Miller had faith in his 
work. 

And this faith was justified. 
Miller knew freshly ground 
horseradish was better than 
that which had been ground 
and bottled for months, or 
even years. Buyers knew it, 
too, and it was not long before 
the grocers. who at first re- 
fid. to buy the new brand 
were insisting on having larg- 
er supplies. To-day Miller's 
horseradish outsells any other 
brand in practically all of the 
stores in every town and city 
within a radius of thirty-five 
miles of Youngstown. 

When Miller started ped- 
dling horseradish he used a 
horse and buggy and covered 
only a few miles every day- 


on scheduled routes, cover- 
ing several counties in east- 
ern- Ohio and parts of 
western Pennsylvania every 
week. One truck is needed 
to supply the demands in 
Youngstown. The other 
two supply the surrounding 
towns and cities. 

From his sales of two or. 
three bottles an evening Mil- 
ler's business has grown until 
his average daily sales are 
over six hundred bordes. He 
began by buying bottles in 
dozen lots. Now he orders them in carload’ 
lots. He thought he was well off the day 
his sales totaled ten dollars. His average 
weekly sales last year were four hundred 
dollars. 

Of course this is not an enormous busi- 
ness as big business is considered. But it 
is practically a one-man business, grown 
from nothing in four years. It is done 
without a factory. Miller still grinds the 
roots in the same place as four years ago— 
on his back porch—and he still has it 
bottled in his cellar. He employs two men 
for this work now. . 

Four years ago Miller was not certain 
where the next month's rent could be 
earned. Now, his venture has so pros- 
pered that he and his: family are able to 
spend several weeks each summer seeing 
America, with the aid of their pleasure car. 
WILLIAM BRUCE HART 


Now he has three auto trucks ` 
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“I always find this Campbell's kind 
Squares up with health and joy 
A regular treat that's hard to beat 
For any hungry boy." 


“Talk about | a square meal” 


Any meal that. begins with Campbell's 
appetizing Vegetable Soup is well started toward 
the squarest kind of enjoyment and satisfaction. 

It is so nourishing and ‘substantial that many 
sensible people, especially in summer, often make 

. it the principal feature of a sustaining luncheon or 
supper—in fact almost make a meal of it. 

The change from heavier food is much to their 
benefit in health and condition to say nothing. of 
enjoyment. 

Children thrive on this delicious soup. And 
it is ready to serve in three minutes any time 
without needless heat, labor or fuss. a 


21 kinds |. 15c a can E 
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Effective in 


HEN you want a new machine or even 

asimple hand tool, you buy from a house 
that can make good in delivery. Prompt, com- 
plete shipments from a nearby warehouse 
mean vastly more to you than all the makers' 
efficiency and cost cutting methods. America 
has built up a wonderful industrial machine; 
her need now is for effective distribution. 


This need The Fairbanks Company serves. 
Its wide-flung net of Branch Houses reaches 
every industrial district from a warehouse 
close at hand. Buyers need not wait for 
shipments from distant manufacturers; their 
wants have been anticipated by our quantity 
orders for Branch House stocks. Varying 


y standards of quality no longer concern the ex- 
(uf ecutive who has learned that “Fairbanks O.K.” 
a uy means uniformly high quality. - This mark 


puts our national reputation behind every- 


thing we sell. 


FAIRBANKS [f$ 


THE VAIPRANNS COMPA 


LI c7 id $ 
et y 
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Distribution a 


MONG lines guaranteed by “Fairbanks 
O. K.” you will find: 


For the Construction Engineer: gasoline | i2 
= 


Mill, Mine and 
Railway Supplies 


and fuel oil engines, alone or connected to 
pumps, concrete mixers, or saws; Fairbanks 


, Lincoln 
wheelbarrows; masons’, carpenters’ and iectric Motors 
mechanics' tools; supplies of all sorts. H | 
For the Machine Shop: Lathes, planers, E 
Lincoln Electric Motors, Radbore drills for Trucks and 


Wheelbarrows 


square holes, Fairbanks Trucks, machin- 


| e 
ists' tools and supplies. E "A 
; y ut 


For the Power Plant: Fairbanks valves, Machine Tools vg 
Louden ash carriers, steam and fire-room | Yas 
supplies. J 


Wherever Goods are Weighed: Fairbanks 
Scales, in portable, counter, auto truck and 
railway track types and in many different 
forms for every weighing operation. 


Fairbanks Valves 


The skill of many men has been combined NT 
in Fairbanks O. K. products. The experi- 
ence and engineering knowledge of many 
others is at your call to suggest the most 


. . . Engines and 
effective use of these products in your busi- Pumps 
~ . E 
ness. For every mechanical need, let our gas. 
nearest Branch House serve you. 3 4 4220 
d p | Automobile 
Ü 4 H and Service Station 
1 Equipment 


"Electromobile 
Industrial Trucks 
and Tractors 


Steel Factory 
Equipment 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPAN Y 


Albany Chicago New York Scranton Havana, Cuba 
Baltimore Cleveland Paterson St. Louis Kingston, Jamaica 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse London, Eng. 
Boston Hartford Pittsburgh Tulsa Birmingham, Eng. 
Bridgeport Newark Providence Utica Glasgow, Scotland 
Buffalo New Orleans Rochester Washington Paris, France 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, NEW: YORK 
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which has ‘revolutionized July E 


Think -how many new delights Prof. Anderson gave summer when he 
inventéd Puffet Grains. ` 

Thé milk dish now has Puffed Wheat floating in it—thin, flimsy, toasted 
bubblesof whale wheat. 

Breakfast brings the choice of three Puffed Grains, each with its own 
fascinations. < 

Pufféd Rice now adds to berries what crust adds to a shortcake. Or 
a nut-like garnigh to ice cream. And between meals hungry children get 
some Puffed Grain crisped and buttered. . 

Every day iit summer, millions of people now enjoy these supreme food 
delights. — : X 


But don't treat them like mere tidbits 


These flaky, flavory bubble grains seem like food confections. But two 
are wholesome grain foods, remember. And all are scientific. 

They are made by stéam explosion. Every food cell is thus blasted so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

They are the best-cooked cereals in existence—the only cereals so ideally 
fitted to digest. 

They are all-hour foods. They make whole-grain foods tempting. Let 
children find them handy, morning, noon and night. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All bubble grains 
Also puffed rice pancake flour 


Now Ice Cream 


Is garnished with these 
airy, nut-like bubbles. 


The Quaker Qats (om pany 


Sole Makers 


"Gene" Grate 
Whose Story Reads 
. Like a Fairy Tale 


(Continued from page 16) 


ay according to the results attained. 
Bediehem has such a system, perhaps the 
best ever devised." 

“A compact, centralized form of man- 
agership is bést. Then give each respon- 
sible official or department head full 
responsibility for results.” 

Other expressions dropped by Mr. Grace: 
“Be careful in making promises. Then 
deliver the goods one hundred per cent 
according to your promise." 

“ Never draw up a contract that leaves 
you a loophole. That’s dishonest.” 

“Don’t waste time talking about what 
you have already done. Use the time in 

lanning or executing something new. 
Envidends are not earned by reminiscing 
on the past. Dividends are earned by 
utilizing each passing moment, and b 
looking forward rather than backward. 
No man ever fully 'arrives' until his final 
summons comes. The fellow who thinks’ 
he has 5arrived' is on the toboggan.” . 

"Every young man should get all the, 


‘education he can, even if he has to go into 


debt to plow his way through college—. 
I did. To-day no youth who is in earhest 
about getting a college education need 
fail to get it." . 

“Let it be your guiding, impelling aim 
to take the boss's job away from, him. 
Every boss is looking for a man, or men, 
to shoulder his burdens." 


"T HERE was not enough money in the 
Grace family treasury to finance a col- 
lege education for all the children, yet the 
father, an ex-sea-captain who had settled 
down as a merchant in the little town of 
Goshen, New Jersey, so arranged matters 
that all of his sons were able to fight their 
way through college somehow. Eugene, 
for example, won a valuable scholarship 
which helped him to work his way through 
Lehigh University, and the authorities, 
realizing that the boy was in earnest, 
agreed to defer tuition payments. 

“Gene” Grace, indeed, made his mark 
almost from the day he entered college. 
He was prize mathematician in his fresh- 
man year; and, of more importance in the 
eyes of the student body, he was the best 
shortstop their baseball team had ever 
had. He went in for both study and play 
with all his might. “Do one thing at a 
time, and do that one thing as if your life 
depended upon it," was even then one of 
the maxims he had adopted for his guid- 
ance. In all his four years he never missed 
a ball game, and under his captaincy in 
his senior year, Lehigh had the distinction 
of licking Yale, Princeton, and Pennsyl- 
vania, a unique achievement for a rela- 
tively small institution. Also, he was 
valedictorian of his class. 

When, therefore, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company asked the president of Le- 
high to recommend two or three of the 
most promising graduates, Gene Grace 
was, of course, named. It was character- 
istic of the young man's early develop- 
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ment as a thinker, as a looker ahead, that 
he had elected to study electrical engineer- 
ing. In the nineties electricity was a 
rather new science; but the youth saw in 
it vast, fascinating possibilities, a field for 
originality and initiative and experimen- 
tation. It was as a graduate electrical 
engineer that Grace went to Bethlehem in 
1899, to work twelve hours a day in the 
electric department at fifteen cents an 
hour. By living extremely frugally, he 
was able, out of his one dollar and eighty 
cents a day, to pay off his debt to the 
university. : 
Perched on a moving platform fro 

which he could see much of the plant in 
the process of supplying mankind with 
steel, Grace operated an electric crane. 
Then he was moved, first, to the electric 
repair department, and, next, to the armor 
plate and open hearth steel department. 


I* TOOK the young man only about six 
months to satisfy his superiors that he 
had mastered each department. As the 
company was having trouble moving raw 
material into and the finished product out 
of the yards promptly and economically, 
the young engineer was commissioned to 
find a solution. In order to have a free 
hand he was given charge of the workmen 
in and around the yards, as well as trans- 
portation. 

One day word came along that “the 
big boss" was coming to visit the plant, 
and Grace was on the job to see that the 
private car was properly switched around 
the yard. The way He handled this oper- 
ation, combined with the very noticeable 
improvement in conditions, attracted Mr. 
Schwab’s notice. The incident was not 
unlike Mr. Schwab's first introduction to 
his own big boss years before: . ‘‘Andy, 
here's a young man who knows as much 
about this plant as -I do," was how the 
famous Captain Bill Jones had introduced 
Schwab to Andrew Carnegie a few years 
after Schwab entered the great steel works 
at Braddock. 

Mr. Schwab soon discovered that here 
was a young man of extraordinary alert- 
ness. Not only was he putting in twelve 
hours or more every day at the mill, but 
he was spending many more additional 
hours at home studying, investigating, ex- 
perimenting, testing, all with a view to 
mastering every phase of the steel indus- 
try. Young as he was, too, Grace had 
displayed unusual aptitude for getting re- 
sults from even the most unskilled and 
uncouth classes of labor. From then on 
Schwab kept his eye on Grace. 

Meanwhile, however, he said noth- 
ing. He kept his eyes wide open but his 
mouth shut. 

“The first time Mr. Schwab discussed 
any business matter with me was when, 
out of a clear sky, I received an announce- 
ment that I had been selected to go down 
to Cuba and reorganize our mining oper- 
ations there," Mr. Grace recalls. "He 
asked me how I would like to undertake 
this big job. 'I'll be very glad to go, on 
one condition: that I be given an entirely 
free hand and full responsibility,’ I re- 
plied. Mr. Schwab evidently liked this 
attitude, because he told me that I was 
quite right, and that if the management 
didn't see fit to give me full authority, I 
should refuse to go. However, I got the 
authority, and went." 

Within six months Grace straightened 


Steel Corporation. 
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out every tangle in Cuba, had installed 
new management and new methods, and 
had earned such a reputation for his abil- 
ity to get things done quickly and suc- 
cessfully that he was brought back to 
Bethlehem and given the title of assistant 
to the general superintendent of the whole 
plant. But he was actually placed in 
charge of building the now famous Saucon 
steel plant. Mr. Schwab had learned that 
he could safely hand over a difficult task 
to Grace and turn his own attention to 
other matters. 

All tongues in the steel industry of 
America were set wagging in 1906 by the 
announcement that a beardless young 
man of thirty had been made general su- 

erintendent of all the Bethlehem plants. 

his appointment was made by Mr. 
Schwab, who was then beginning to de- 
vote all his time to the upbuilding of what 
was destined to become the most wonder- 
ful organization of its kind in the world. 
So satisfactory were the results achieved 
by the new general superintendent that in 
the following year he was appointed gen- 
eral manager and invited to join the board 
of directors. Before very long, his title 
was changed to vice president and general 
manager, and he was given full responsi- 
bility for both the manufacturing and the 
commercial ends of the business. As Mr. 
Schwab once put it, speaking of this stage 
of Grace’s development, “I had the presi- 
dency, but Grace had the work.” 

Charles M. Schwab was thirty-nine 
when he became president of the monster 
organization he had been largely instru- 
mental in creating, the United States 
Eugene G. Grace 
reached the presidential chair of his com- 

any when only thirty-seven, beating his 
oes record by two years. That was in 
1913. Within a year President Grace was 
over in Europe formulating plans for an 
international enterprise of unparalleled 
magnitude; but before the gigantic plans 
could be completed the first shot was fired 
in the World War. 


THE first thing that J. P. Morgan & 
Company did when they were ap- 
pointed fiscal agents for the British Gov- 
ernment was to send for Eugene Grace, 
and the first war order placed by J. P. 
Morgan & Company in America was 
signed by H. P. Davison, of Morgan's, 
and by race The contract was jotted 
down on two sheets of paper, although the 
amount involved was $84,000,000. It 
was on a Saturday afternoon, and as Mr. 
Davison handed Grace a check for $16, 
800,000 he remarked, “I guess this is the 
biggest deal we are ever likely to make; 
and we can pass copies of the check on to 
our grandchildren." ; 

Such was the confidence of both J. P. 
Morgan & Company and the British Gov- 
ernment that no guaranty or bond to the 
extent of a single dollar was requested for 
the fulfillment of the contract. Not only 
was that contract carried out to the letter, 
but before the war was through the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation did work for the 
Allies to the aggregate of $375,000,000 in 
addition to over $300,000,000 worth of 
work for the United States Government. 

Here are a few astonishing facts and 
figures covering Bethlehem's war record 
under the spur of President Grace—Mr. 
Schwab, it will be recalled, felt entirely 
free, with Grace at the helm, to withdraw 


entirely from supervision of Bethlehem in 
order to transform the nation's ambitious 
shipbuilding program from chaos to phe- 
nomenal success: 

There was supplied by Bethlehem 
Steel to the United States Government 
and its European allies during the war, 
16,000 completed or partially completed 
guns, ranging in size from 14-inch down to 
3-inch, in addition to enormous quantities 
of ammunition and projectiles. During 
one month alone, at the peak of produc- 
tion, 1,000,000 rounds of field ammunition 
were produced. 

The company delivered 55 merchant 
ships, representing 22 per cent of the total 
steel merchant tonnage delivered during 
that period; 30 of the latest type 35-knot 
destroyers, and 20 submarines—in these 
exceeding all other production, Govern- 
ment and private, combined. The U. S. S. 
"Reid" was delivered to the Govern- 
ment in 4574 working days from the lay- 
ing of her keel. The S. S. “Invincible,” 
the 12,000-ton cargo vessel, was launched 
in 23 days and 23 hours from the time her 
keel was laid, and delivered in 66 days 
from the time the keel was laid. In the 
delivery of the “Reid” and “Invincible” 
two shipbuilding feats were accomplished 
which have never been equaled. i 


ANAGING a huge enterprise to-day 

is chiefly a problem of managing 
men. Mr. Grace well understands this. 
It is, indeed, a subject that cannot, he 
believes, be over-emphasized. 

4« > a =. E ” 

Our great big organizations to-day, 
he said, " are a hundred businesses in one. 
If the manager doesn’t look out, he will 
fail to provide a scheme of organization 
which retains that personal relationship 
which used to prevail before business 
grew so large, and through loss of which 
has come much of our latter-day discon- 
tent, dissatisfaction, and unrest among 
wage earners. By taking proper thought, 
the executive who is right in principle and 
in thought can build up a personal re- 
lationship which will permeate a who'c 
organization, no matter how large. That 
is the big problem confronting industry, 
and it is the problem I have been striving 
to solve. 

“We have been busy creating a system 
whereby any and every group of workmen 
can elect a central body to represent them, 
and carry right up to the fountain-head 
of authority, if necessary, any case, any 
subject, any contention, any condition 
whatsoever pertaining to their work, their 
wages, or their environment. Ány man or 
firm or corporation that tries to defeat or 
avert the establishment of such a relation- 
ship is butting his head against a stone 
wall. Each workman, each unskilled la- 
borer, each artisan, each mechanic, is just 
as much a part of an organization as the 
president. If this country hopes to avoid 
perpetual strife, leaders of industry must 
set about voluntarily providing machinery 
which will give the rank and file of em- 
ployees some voice and say concerning 
matters affecting their conditions and em- 
ployment. 

* Labor's attitude is not ‘I want a seat 
on the board of directors,’ or, ‘I want a 
division of the company's general profits.’ 
The ordinary so-called profit-sharing plan 
is altogether too uncertain, too indefinite, 
too vague and too unsatisfactory to meet 
the aspirations of labor, and usually stirs 
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ERY likely you have ob- 
served that the average 
family refers to its Hupmobile 
in a decidedly unusual way. 


As a rule, the car is spoken of 
with real warmth of feeling— 
as one speaks of an old friend. 


It naturally pleases us to see 
that the Hupmobile has won 
such a tremendous hold on the 
people. 


We do not attempt to account 
for it except on the score of the 
cars everlasting faithfulness in 
the service of its owners. 
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up suspicion. Labor’s attitude, and cor- 
rectly so, is this: ‘We want to be paid for 
what we do, for what we know we have 
earned.’ When you get away from the 
underlying principle of paying each man 
for the services that man individually ren- 
ders, you set up a false, unsound, imprac- 
tical structure. -A man with ambition 
does not want simply to be paid a fixed 
wage regardless of the amount of work he 
produces. What he does want is a share 
in the results of his efforts. I know that 
when I myself was working on a machine 
or at a furnace or other job, I had a feeling 
that it would be a fair, ideal arrangement 
if I could be paid exactly according to the 
work I tufned out. 


AM I advanced from position to position I 
never lost sight of that deep-lying 
feeling, which I knew was common, also, 
to many other conscientious, hard-work- 
ing fellows. And that is why I have tried 
to develop the Bethlehem Steel Company's 
system, which compensates each man for 
his own individual efforts. It may aston- 
ish other employers as well as workers to 
know that something like eighty per cent 
of the entire working force at ‘Bethlehem 
is remunerated in this way; that is, by 
Ee VIAE in addition to a certain fixed 
wage, a bonus for everything done beyond 
a specific minimum amount. 

“We have the most elaborate cost-find- 
ing and work-measuring system of any 
plant in America. True, it costs a great 
deal of money to keep all the records and 
statistics necessary, but we know that it 
is worth infinitely more than it costs; it is 
worth more than any dollars and cents, 
since it gives our men that satisfied feeling 
of partnership, that feeling of being re- 
munerated strictly in accordance with the 
effort put forth. I might add that very 
few men who are either too lazy or too in- 
competent to earn regular bonuses stay 
long with the company. 

"How do the men like this system? 
Well"—and here Mr. Grace smiled—‘‘ did 
you notice that when the steel striek was 
called Bethlehem didn’t have to close up for 
a single day, but went on very much as usual? 

* How far down the line we carry this 
method of paying according to results may 
be gathered from the fact that we have 
standardized even our window washing, 
and now have it done at one fifth the old- 


time cost; yet the window washers earn. 


more than they did under the old, unregu- 

.lated system. Even the man who trun- 
dles a wheelbarrow gets paid according to 
the number of barrowfuls he handles. In 
other cases, where a relatively small 
amount of manual work enters into the 
making of a product, the men are paid 
according to the quality of the goods 
turned out, with such items as the saving 
of fuel or other. materials taken into ac- 
count in computing the men's remuner- 
ation. 

*]f federal legislators attempt to pass 
laws dictating the relations which must 
be established between employer and em- 
ployee, industry is going to move toward 
disruption and disaster. 

“Isnt our system—and some other 
companies have a similar arrangement— 
of having committees elected by the men 
themselves very much better? In the 
first year of its operation—we inaugurated 
this plan in February, 1919,—over five 
hundred cases were brought up for con- 


sideration, and of these over eighty per 
cent were decided in favor of the men. 
Even so, it took some little time for the 
whole force to realize that there was no 
string to this arrangement, for you must 
remember that our organization has grown 
so inordinately rapidly during the last few 
years that a majority of the workers have 
necessarily been with us a comparatively 
short time. They now realize, however, 
that the thing is on the level. And let me 
add that no employer should introduce 
any shop committees or any other plan 
unless he means to be absolutely straight 
with his men, and live up scrupulously to 
whatever arrangements he formulates. 

“Another point: Any machine which 
is not kept going but is left to run it- 
self will slow down and stop sooner or 
later. Therefore, any machinery devised 
for establishing closer and more friendly 
relations with workers must be kept going, 
must be properly attended to, must 
oiled and greased, and kept functioning 
smoothly. The personal element, the hu- 
man touch must constantly be injected, 
and we attach so much importance to this 
that we have appointed an assistant to 
the president, with a seat on the board of 
directors, whose sole duty is to look after 
the employees’ representation plan and 
other matters affecting the human phase 
of our organization. This official acts ab- 
solutely independently of the operating 
organization. He has a representative in 
every plant, who forms the connecting 
link between the employees’ representa- 
tives, himself and the management. We 
have, also, management representatives 
in every plant, who meet the men’s repre- 
sentatives regularly at stated meetings, 
always held on company time. To make 
sure, however, that the men’s representa- 
tives have perfect freedom to talk things 
over among themselves before bringing 
them to the attention of the management, 
these employees’ representatives meet al- 
ternately alone, so that they can discuss 
things privately.” 


HEN I asked Mr. Grace to what 

qualities he attached particular im- 
portance when picking men for important 
positions, he immediately replied: “The 
man who has in him the stuff of which 
success is made is never afraid to accept 
responsibilities; then, when he gets respon- 
sibility, he doesn’t regard it lightly; nor 
does he ever seek to shirk the conse- 
quences or attempt to blame anyone else 
when anything goes wrong. 

“ My chief difficulty in building up our 
huge organization is to find men able and 
willing to take and discharge responsibili- 
ties. So many men can go only to the 
point of doing routine duties; when given 
tasks requiring initiative and readiness to 
shoulder. responsibility, they continually 
run to the boss to get instructions. I am 
constantly on the lookout for fellows who 
are not afraid to use their own judgment, 
and, although they may make quite a few 
mistakes, yet they at least show executive 
potentialities. r. Carnegie had this 
thought in mind when he coined his 
maxim, ‘Break orders to save owners.’ 

*Of course there must be more than 
willingness to accept responsibility and to 
exercise initiative; willingness must be ac- 
companied by ability, knowledge, and the 
judgment which can*came only from hav- 
ing thoroughly mastered one's business. 


“Personally, I used to work half the 
night, either at the plant or at home, try- 
ing to learn every phase of the steel indus- 
try: the office end of it, the sales end of 
it, the financial end of it, as well as the 
mechanical, chemical, metallurgical and 
other production ends of it. I wasn't fussy 
whether I got paid overtime or not for my 
extra work; I was out to learn the business 
in all its ramifications and from every 
angle. 

“I found in this pursuit far more fun 
than in going to the theatre. 

“If there is one thing that I have 
learned which is more vital than anything 
else, and which I practice every day under 
any and all circumstances it is concentra- 
tion on the particular job I have on hand. 
When I am talking about building a ship, 
I have nothing but that ship in my mind. 
Next moment a man may enter to discuss 
a big gun order; then nothing exists in the 
world but this gun order. 


* ALONG with this, another thing I have 
trained myself to do is to finish 
every job as quickly as possible. If I call 
a conference to consider a question, / 
vant the question settled at that one confer- 
ence. One can get through a great many 
tasks and discharge a great many respon- 
sibilities by taking up one thing at a time, 
concentrating every ounce of thought on 
it, and finishing the job there and then. 
“My mind has become so disciplined 
in this respect that when Mr. Schwab re- 
turns after some absence and wants me to 
tell him all about what has been going on, 
I simply cannot do it fully or satisfactor- 
ily. My mind rebels against going back 
and recovering ground that I covered once 
and finished up with. I want to be tack- 
ling the new things that need attention, 
and dispose of them. You cannot ac- 


complish anything by talking about some- 


thing you have already done. The thing 
to do is to get busy on something else 
worth-while and carry it through. 

"In handling a large organization my 
principle is to divide the work up into im- 

rtant units, assigning the responsibility 
or each unit to one individual, and then 
hold him responsible for it. I make a 
point of letting the men feel that they, and 
they alone, are responsible for. everything 
pertaining to their units. These men are 
given to understand, and they feel, that 
they are not working for Mr. Schwab or 
for me, but that everybody is working for 
everybody else, and that while they are 
responsible for their unit, their unit must 
work for the success of the organization as 
a whole. 

" For example, we have two big busi- 
nesses, steel and shipbuilding. Although 
one vice president is put in charge of 
shipbuilding and another in charge of the 
steel plants, each gets a percentage of 
the profits made in the combined busi- 
ness, not of their particular part of it; and 
as nobody in our organization gets more 
than a nominal salary, the earning of 
profits is a matter of supreme moment to 
every executive. Here is how this ar- 
rangement works out: Suppose the head 
of the shipbuilding yard had no interest 
in the profits of the steel end of the busi- 
ness, he would insist upon being furnished 
generous supplies of steel well ahead of his 
actual needs, whereas, under our arrange- 
ment, it is not uncommon for a shipyard 
executive to telephone or write that, as 


Bringing You Better 
Beefsteaks 
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OU get better beefsteaks today than 
you were able to buy twenty-five years 
ago. And the supply is more dependable. 


Both of these conditions are due to the 
development of modern packing methods 
and extensive market distribution by such 
concerns as Armour and Company. 


The perfection of Refrigerator Cars, 
Cold Storage and Packers’ Branch Houses 
has made it possible to offer stock growers 
constant cash markets for their animals 
and to furnish fresh meat all the year 
round to consumers in all parts of the 
country. 


Encouraged by the assurance of con- 
tinuous markets, producers were led to 
grow higher grade livestock and today 
you eat the tender, fine-grained meat of 
quality steers instead of the tough steaks 
of yesterday's longhorns. 


The system that has made this possible 
is the outgrowth of economic conditions. 
It has grown with the livestock industry 
and with the consuming need of the 
country. To reduce its efficiency is simply 
to work injury to producers and consum- 
ers everywhere. 


ARMOUR À COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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The shoes men like to 
wear in summer 


Many new types for outing and every-day use 


HEN the mercury begins to 
WW cin, you want solid comfort in 

footwear. You want shoes that 
are light, cool, and flexible—shoes that 
give your feet perfect freedom. That’s 
the sort you get when you buy a pair 
of Keds. 

Keds are the ideal shoes for work or 
play in warm weather. ‘Their cool, pliable 
tabric and light springy soles have made 
them popular with men all over the 


country. 

Besides the familiar tennis or yachting 
shoe, Keds are made in many special 
models, There are sturdy work shoes, 
light gymnasium shoes, and heavy rein- 
torced models for hiking. 
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Sturdy s port shoes—vith or with- 


out heels. Made of heavy white or 7 
brown duck. Brown leather trim- An entirely new feature 
mings sith ankle patch. Some of the newer models are made 


just like leather shoes, with regular welt 
construction soles and firmly boxed toes. 
They are just the shoes you need with 
— your white flannels, or for business wear 
| 2d ] in warm weather. 

With these additions, Keds have be- 
come a complete line of canvas summer 
shoes. Last year millions of pairs were 
worn by men, women and children. 


Good dealers everywhere carry 
Keds. ‘Try on the different models. 
See how light they feel, and how 
perfectly they fit. 


Look for the name Keds on the sole. 


For men and women $1.50— $7.00 
For children I.15— 4.50 


One of the smart special types— 
made of the finest white canvas with 
all the style of leather shoes. High 
or oxford models. 


The standard shoes 
for all vacation wear. 
Made of light canvas, 
in high or low models. 


there is an excellent demand for spot steel 
in the open market, we can go ahead and 
sell the ten thousand tons due for delivery 
to him, as he can wait another month or 
six weeks for his supplies. 

“One thing I am a bug on is integrity. 
One of the first things I did when I be- 
came vice president and general man- 


, ager—which was practically the ranking 


position in the operation of the company 
—was to call all the sales force together 


| and give them straight instructions along 


these lines: ‘From now on the Bethlehem 
Steel Company is going to be recognized 
for one hundred per cent integrity and for 
fulfilling every promise given. If there is 
any commercial man here who thinks ic is 
good business to make a contract capable 
of a dual interpretation, so as to give him 
a loophole, the first time he brings in such 
a contract he will be ordered to step over 
to the cashier's window to get his money. 
Nothing tricky or clever, designed to take 
advantage of the other fellow, will be 
tolerated. Don’t be afraid to put im writ- 
ing every promise you make a buyer, be- 
cause this company will religiously live up 
to your promises, whether vou put them 
on paper or not." 


R. GRACE takes a very keen interest 
in the education and training of young 
men. He is a member of the board of 
trustees of his Alma Mater, and he has 
sought to inject into the running of Lehigh 
University some of the common-sense 
methods which he has proved to be suc- 
cessful in the business world. 
“I am a strong believer in a young man 
taking sufficient time to become sufh- 


! sul educated," he declares. “‘It isa 


mistake to enter life handicapped by a 


' poor education. I cannot picture a con- 


| dition where a young man cannot obtain 


a college education if he is in deadly earn- 
est to get it. He will go after a scholar- 
ship, he will work like a slave to earn 
money, he will do anything and every- 
thing necessary—even borrow—to plow 
his way through college if he has enough 
ambition, willingness and will power.” 
Emphasizing the need for certain re- 
forms to make education of more prac- 
tical value to students, Mr. Grace said: 
“In colleges and universities each student 
is given problems to work out, always by 
himself, never in coóperation with others. 
The present-day method of education may 
be suitable enough for lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, etc., but it certainly is not suita- 
ble for men who are going to enter engi- 
neering, industry, commerce, or business of 
any kind, where the very soul of success is 
cooperation with others, particularly, 
learning how to instruct and delegate su 
ordinates to carry out assigned tasks. Never 


| having been taught to work in cooperation 


with others, the college graduate finds 
himself lost when he enters the business 
world. The man who cannot learn to 
delegate ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent of the work to other members of his 
organization is going to remain a small 
man all his life. 

“My advice to young men ambitious 
to progress is this: 

*First, and most important, work, 
and work hard twenty-four hours a day 
for the man or concern for whom you 
are working. Have no side issues. Be- 
cause you may work only eight hours a 
day at your place of employment, that 
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The Harrison Radiator is a distin- 

guishing feature of the quality auto- f 
mobile. The superiority of its cooling 

system—its durability—its all season 
dependability—all provide elements 

which are essential in high quality 

motor cars. The Stutz is typical 

of the fine grade automobiles which 

are Harrison equipped. 


HARRISON RADIATỌR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


RISON 2 Radiators 
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21s isa Studebaker Year 
ff The mechanical excellence of the SPECIAL-SIX, its power, riding 
/ comfort and economy—has made this car popular. Then, too, 
| | there’s the charm of its graceful lines that have set new standards. 
Ndi These are factors that motorists appreciate. 


50-H. P. detachable-head motor; intermediate transmission; 
119-inch wheelbase, giving maximum comfort for five passen 
ers. All Studebaker Cars are equipped with Cord Tires—another 
Studebaker precedent. 
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does not give you the pi.viicge to work 
sixteen hours or one additional for some- 
body else. When you are not in your 
office or your. workshop, you should be 
thinking in the name and terms of your 
employer. - If you have the right stuff in 
you, you will find the greatest pleasure 
of your whole life in concentrating dili- 
gently, persistently and perseveringly on 
your work. 

"Second, never try to bluff. The weak- 
est man in any organization or any place 
in life is a bluffer. If you don't know a 
thing, confess it, and your superior will at 
least take notice of your honesty, your 
mental integrity. he way to avoid 
temptation to bluff is to fill your whole 
mind with the facts, figures and problems 
connected with your life's work. Avoid 
trying to be a jack-of-all-trades. If you 
go into, or are in, a bank, then think and 
eat and dream banking three hundred and 
sixty-five days iri the year. Saturate your- 
self with its atmosphere. If you go into 
any manufacturing business, do the same 
thing. Steel-making, for example, includes 
a good deal more than simply the making 
of steel; it includes financing, chemistry, 
metallurgy, selling, transporattion, mar- 
kets and a hundred and one other matters. 

“Third, never be afraid to ask questions 
from those who know better than you do. 

“Fourth, look ahead, plan ahead, and 
build for the future. -Thé first. thing. I did 
when I got a vision of Bethlehem's pos- 
sible future was’ to address sell 3 to 
evolving a broad, ‘sound, constructive 
financial structure. I went to .J.-P. Mor- 
gan and Harry Davison, óutlirned.ntigiideas 
and my problem, got-their advice,zand, I 
am glad to say,’followed it. « 3:77 - 

(go, a ee a Ge a 

*Y.NFTH, train your body asivell'as your 

mind. The man of indifferencphysical 
endurance is frightfully handicapped; his 
body cannot properly respond .to the-ac- 
tivities of his mind: he best . single 
course I had at collége, the one: I got the 
most out of, was the two years I was cap- 
tain of the ’varsity baseball team. I ac- 
tively engaged in athletics: all-the ame I 
was at college; I never missed a ball game; 
I traveled everywhere with the: team. I 
regarded that side of my activities:of just 
as great importance as knowledge I ob- 
tained from books." > [Yet Grace. gradu- 
ated at the head of his class.} ° 

“Sixth, do-your supreme best every day. 
In business it is the same as in baseball. 
It isn’t the fellow. who does. something 
tremendously spectacular once or so every 

ear who can be depended upon in a pinch. 

e alert, persevering, never-let-up plug- 
ger, who plays for all he is. worth, and 
plays teamwork, is worth infinitely more. 

Seventh: always remember that human: 
ity plays a big part in the way one gets 
along. Never forget to go out of your way 
to be courteous, to do the nice thing, to be 
. thoughtful, to be a gentleman. To this 
day, if I do anything that I feel has hurt 
someone's feelings, it worries me until 1 
have had an opportunity to straighten it 
out. Sometimes I feel'that I have been 
over-aggressive to the point of offending 
someone, either in our own organization 
or out of it. I never hesitate to take the 
necessary steps to make amends. In other 
words, don't be boorish or selfish. Sel- 
fishness is neither good morals nor good 
business." i 

Mr. Grace, 'notwithstanding that he 
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E D m E ee E S 
^^ Every drop awakens Havór 
If the success of a salad depends on. the-dréssing—and it cer- 
tainly does—then'it follows that the. succggs of :thé dressing 
depends on the vinegar used. MUI MCN 
_ The name Heinz on a bottle of Malt, Cider or White ‘Vinegar 
stands for something special. Back of that name stands a repu- 
tation based on years of experience, the choicest materials, skill 
in making and tong aging in wood. The flavor 
is a thing to be-remembered—to be remem- 
. bered by the name Heinz. puer 4 
Sold in pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 
filled and beaked in the Heinz establishment. 


Jj Pressed at the Heinz 

plant quocl spain 

rom selected olives. 

Imported Absolutely pure and full 

Olive Oil flavored. The same rig- 

orous methods of clean- 

liness prevail there that characterize the Home 
of the 57. In bottles or tins. 


Some of the 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


which goes to waste as long as we do nof use it— 
and in this day of inadequate production and the 
high cost of living, any waste is an economic crime. 


estera Electric 
Company 


trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 


The Western Flectric branch in your 
city is one of more than forty similar 


No. 11 


organizations distributing electrical products of all 
kinds, through retailers to the general public and 
direct to industrial users. Western Electric service 
is within your reach wherever vou may be situated. 
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' is perhaps the highest paid executive in 

! America, is a stickler for simplicitv. He 

; lives simply, eating the plain foods, and 

; using neither alcohol nor tobacco. Four 

: i rs ago he sent his ten-year-old boy to a 

| humble rural school in New England, 

where everything is of the plainest, and 

where the boys live in small, bare-walled 

rooms, and where they are brought up 

close to nature. No boy is allowed more 

than five cents spending money a week in 

pis ee but now young Grace is al- 

owed the munificent sum of twenty-five 

There was once a Oka i n is the atmosphere 
that, when the lad comes home at Christ- 

a substance called coal mas or other vacation time, he hasn't the 

slightest desire to spend money —last 

It doesn't take a Jules Verne to imagine the Prom he even talked his father out of 
g T buying two suits of clothes for him, prov- 
time when our present-day fuel will be gone. ing that one suit was quite sufficient! 

But there is nothing frightful in the prospect. Mr. Grace has two other children, a 
Already the world's engineering brains have cast daughter of sixteen and a boy of six. At 
ahead and discovered a new fuel in rain drops and twenty-hve years of age Mr. Grace married 
dew fall—water power. Marion Brown of the well-known New 

er York State family identified with Brown 

Nor is this source of power a hazy dream of the University. 
future. It’s here. Mr. Grace punches the time clock every 

In California, for example, 700,000 hydro- morning when at Bethlehem. Very often 
electric horsepower are right now turning wheels, Lone a ae a ae mom he 
lighting cities and harvesting crops. fore pm DNE. i A hug ihe ui 

In the United States as a whole there are he worked nights, Saturdays, and often- 
9,000,000 hydroelectric horsepower actually at times Sundays, going without a vacation 
work—and this is but fifteen per cent of our avail- for the whole five years. . 
able supply. —- ; P ; 

: : HEN I asked him what his hobbies 

It is to the other eighty-five per cent we must were he promptly replied, “ My work. 
look against the day when coal and oil are my family, golf, and pictures.” 
museum curiosities. Some years ago a friend visiting Bethle- 

Just how soon hydroelectric development will hem, te Krupp d pr amete roundi 
come to any community must depend on local Mr echwale “Who. fne wok (i asked 
conditions—such as how long the coal supply there lace?" 2 Se er ee 
can advantageously compete with water power. p “That young man over there,” said 

But in the many places where coal is scarcely to Mr. Schwab; and he pointed to “Gene” 
be had, sane common-sense thinking about the Grace, who was walking rapidly through 
relative economy of water power will hasten its a a that time G h k 

rs ; ince that time Grace has taken so 
coming—to the common good . large a part of the load from Mr. Schwab's 

We should all understand that water power is shoulders that Mr. Schwab did not feel 
not the interest of any particular business—that it it necessary to visit the Bethlehem Steel 
is not a political issue, but a great economic one works even once during all his period of 
which affects us all. one service as T anainapring of the 

j vernment’s unparalleled war-time ship- 

So its sippen uet Pu ids eTo ping program. In other words, Grace has 
Ta money wi needed to finance it. And ‘taken the boss’s job.” 
rightly so. 

Conservation of our national resources is one of 7 

benefits of water power development. m 
the- Bret. bene powe p PRIVATE OFFICE—Entrance Next 
The preservation of forests, the avoidance of floods. Door” is a sign that is familiar to 
the irrigation of arid lands are part and parcel of everybody. Frank Copley, in an in- 
mons this program. terview next month with William H. 
Published in Truly, unharnessed water is a national possession Leffingwell, an expert in office man- 
the interest of Elec- 


agement, lifts the curtain, so to 
speak, on these inner sanctums, and 
sheds a good deal of light on the mo- 
tives which lead men to demand 
private offices. 


JOHN N. WILLYS, one of the great- 
est manufacturers in the country, 
has analyzed in a remarkably con- 
crete way, the whole question of sal- 
aries. In an interview next month, 
Samuel Crowther will give Mr. Willy's 
conclusions on this vital matter. He 
tells just what makes a man worth 
only $2,000 a year, and so on up to 
1 $50,000 or $100,000 a year. 
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GMC Trucks are inherently good— 
the good is built into them. That is 
the reason why GMC users get so 
much good out of their Trucks. That 
is the reason for the satisfactory unin- 
terrupted service which GMC Trucks 
give over a long period of time. 
Repeat orders from satisfied owners 
furnish the best proof of their quality. 


^ GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Water is First 
As a Home Builder 


___ Make sure of your water supply, then build your home. | 
This is the first law of home building from the stone age | 


until now. T sea te " 
The: V-K Water Supply. Systems will harness your 
- , water ‘and put it to work, no matter what your situation 
* may be. You will have 50 pounds of pressure for hose 
use in the garden and garage. Distant tanks for stock 
‘can be kept filled automatically with proper equipment. 
Fhe house will have soft water-for kitchen, laundry and 
bath, while cold, fresh water for drinking will come direct 
from the well at the turn of a faucet. 
Life, beauty. comfort, profit—all respond with constant 
growth under the stimulus of this quiet, tireless servant. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 
Average Operating Cost, one cent a day 


These systems are absolutely without a rival. They have essential, 
exclusive, patented features which make them trouble proof, depend- 
able and economical. None other can use the patented V-K Koltap, 
which brings cold water direct from the well without passing through 
the tank, nor the V-K self-priming pump that starts on the first 
stroke and never clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that keeps water 
from the oil chamber, nor the special V-K clutch-type motor, nor 


self-stopping switch. 


These features are the product of fifty years of pump building. | 


No matter what electric lighting system you install, be sure to buy 
a V-K Water Supply System for best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies today about V-K 
Water Supply Systems. 
THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. A.M. 720, Dayton, Ohio 
The Largest Manufacturers of Domestic Water Supply Systems in America 


"i Send for this. 


dav!. 


THE VAILE-KIMES Co., Dept. A.M. 720, Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a- copy of your book, “The 
Modern Way," which tells about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


` 


Name d oana AAAA a DE LANT, = 


the | 
V-K oil distributing device, nor the V-K automatic self-starting and | 


er | 


Wanted: A Fool — 


| 
| (Continued from page 60) 

| looked around him, but he saw nothing 
| save the lake, the woods and the sunlight, 

_ but suddenly, as he sat in a sort of tension, 

| he heard a man’s voice speaking impatiently 

| on the bank above him. 

Quickly O'Mara jumped up from his 
seat and hurried up the path to the cabin, 
to stop in amazement. In the clearing 
was standing a groom in livery, holding 
two horses, which were kicking petulently 
| at the flies in the bushes. One of them 
| was the same horse that had dashed madly 
past him the day that he had found his 
picture at the side of the cabin where 
it had been dropped by the rider of that 
| very horse. : 

The groom looked around curiously as 
|, O'Mara emerged from the path, but he ~ 
said nothing and O’Mara hastened up the ` 
spiral staircase and into the cabin. For a 
moment, after the brilliant glare of the 
lake, he could see nothing in the dark ` 
interior; but then, as his eyes became 
| accustomed to the gloom, he saw a slender 
figure in a dark fidin habit standing by 
the big stone mantel. It was a young 
woman whom he had never seen before 


in his life. 
XI 
FeR once in this amazing succession òP 
surprises and enigmas, O’Mara made 
not the slightest attempt to prepare for 
a course of action, although the young 
woman gave him ample time to do so. 
For a long moment she did not even turn 
| and,. when she did so, it was calmly, 
rather imperiously. For a second or two 
her eyes rested absently on O'Mara, then 
suddenly they narrowed with uncertainty: 
| The young woman moved quietly" away. 
| from the mantel and faced him. ; : 
“You are not Mr. Pickering?” 
doubtfully. 
ust why he did it, O’Mara was never 
able to tell. Possibly it was the attitude 
| of the imperious young woman herself, 
possibly it was the innate dramatic 
instinct within him, but, before he had 
even time to think, he had answered 


she said - 


| respectfully: 
| “No, Modise dn 


Then, realizing what he had done and 
that he might as well make the best of it 
he added, “I am Mr. Pickering's man.” 

For answer the young woman looked at 
him searchingly. For an instant O'Mara 
thought that he saw a twinkle of amuse- 
ment flutter over her- calm, direct eyes, 
but he was not sure of it and, at any rate, 
there was nothing for him to do but to 
carry the comedy through. He was 
dressed in the corduroy trousers and soft 
| shirt which he always wore for his work, 
but he knew that, in a rough camp, there 
would be nothing unusual in that. For 
once he had full play for his acting. As 
if he were donning a mask, he allowed his 
face to settle into a stolid, immobile 
expression. 

The young woman had moved again 
to the fireplace and was standing look- 
ing down at the andirons with superb 
inattention, while O'Mara stood waiting 
politely, but while, secretly, he studied her 
rapidly. 
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NINTERRUPTED service is the record for this Oldsmobile 

Economy Truck. It is hauling just such loads*aš“shown in the 
picture from early morning to late at night. 
As a test of dependability, this express service offers ample evidence of 
the fitness of the Oldsmobile Economy Truck to continuously handle 
speedy hauling problems at low operating costs. — 
In some 200 other industries, from department stores to farms, the 
Oldsmobile Economy Truck is improving service and cutting hauling 
costs. You need it in your business. noses 
Note these features—powerful 4-cylinder valve-in-h ad engine, internal 
gear drive, deep channel séction frame, electric lighting starting ignition, 
|] 35x5 pneumatic cord tires. 

Prices cheerfully quoted by your dealers everywhere. 
i Time payments if desired. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, and OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


ECONOMY /S 
MY [PUDDLE NAME 
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GINGER ALE 


VERYBODY likes Clicquot 
—all the time! 


It is pure golden refreshment 
when you’re thirsty — bubbling, 
sparkling down your throat, cut- 
ting away the thirst cobwebs, 
and sending an exhilarating glow 
through your system. 


And it is just as good when 
you aren’t thirsty — paradoxi- 
cal as that may seem. 


Try a glass before dinner; or 
when you're ready for bed. 
Serve it with meals, or after. 
Keep it where you can open a 
‘bottle instantly, when friends 
drop in unexpectedly. And 


there's nothing better for little . 


social gatherings—because every- 
one will like it. 


Buy Clicquot Club by the 
case from your grocer or druggist. 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is 
made of purest Jamaica ginger, 
the juice of selected lemons and 
limes, the finest cane sugar, and 
sparkling spring water — car- 
bonated just right. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


| 
| 


She was beautiful. No one could have 
denied her that, even if she was of the type 


| to be called a professional beauty. In a 


harmless, indeed in a rather aristocratic 
sense of the word, hers was a hard beauty, a 
metallic beauty. Her hair was very golden 
and hereyes were very blue, while her habit, 
her hat, and the air with which she wore 
them were absolute perfection. In type, 
O'Mara wasable, even in that short minute, 
to place her exactly, but the one certain 
guess which he was able to make about 
this young woman only served to destroy 
the one guess of which he had really felt 
sure in regard to the other. Both young 
women O'Mara had now seen in that room. 
Both were of about the same age and both 
apparently from the same general station 
in life; but now he realized that, if the two 
had been standing side by side, he could 
never have been mistaken again as to 
which lived in the great stone house. The 
other girl was a wayward painting. This 
young woman was a steel engraving. 

Still his visitor stood looking down at 
the andirons, but her inattention was not 
self-consciousness. It was purely that— 
inattention. When it suited her own 
imperious fancy, she looked up at O'Mara. 
For an instant a puzzled expression again 
fleeted over her face. In his study of her 
O'Mara momentarily had forgotten his 
róle. It had showed in his eyes but, 
without too great suddenness, with 
practiced ease, he recalled himself. The 
young woman evidently decided to take 


: him for whatever he might choose to be. 


“T had hoped to see Mr. Pickering,” 
she said calmly. : 

O'Mara ` bowed slightly. “Yes, Ma- 
dame.” . 

To this young woman, apparently, 
Pickering was not dead, nor was any man 
who -might call himself Pickering. 

“Can you tell when I can see him?" 
she went on. 

"Mr. Pickering will be away indef- 
nitely,” replied O'Mara. 

The young woman stood looking at him 
thoughtfully, not in the least nonplused. 

“Tt is rather important that I should 
see him,” she said slowly. ‘‘Can you tell 
me where he can be reached?” 

“No, Madame. I am sorry, Madame." 
FOR a moment the two stood looking 

into each other’s eyes. It was the first 
real clash of this little encounter, but one 
which both of them, probably, had ex- 
pected sooner or later. O’Mara’s look 
was respectful enough, but with gorgeous 
aptness there flashed into his mind 
Pickering’s own phrase "blank wall.” 
Yes, he could be a very blank wall if he 
wished. 

The young woman could certainly find 
no fault with his attitude. 

"Have you been with Mr. 
long?" she asked. 

“No, Madame.” 

To the other girl, 


Pickering 


O'Mara suddenly 


| realized, his incessant use of the title 


would have been maddening, but this 
young woman was apparently used to it. 
She probably liked it. She spoke again: 

“May I ask whether Mr. Pickering was 
in South America recently ?" 

“T cannot say, Madame.” 

Again the two found themselves looking 
silently at each other, the visitor very 
obviously restraining her impatience at 
her rebuffs, O'Mara Bland and impassive. 


It may have been that into the eyes of 
each flickered again a faint gleam of 
amusement, for in this conversation 
which was all pretense there was no real 
retense. Neither deceived the other. 
t was one of those beautiful formalities 
under which a perfectly obvious contest 
is only half hidden. Both of them knew 
it, rejoiced as much in the obviousness of 
it as in the formality. 

The visitor thought a moment and then, 
in a very much more cordial tone than 
any which she had used before, she added, 
“Perhaps I should explain. I had heard 
that Mr. Pickering was here, and I 
wondered whether he could be an old 
friend’ of mine whom I knew—in South 
America." 

O'Mara bowed slightly. He was not in 
the least deceived by the elaborate ex- 
planation. “If Madame will leave her 
name—?” 

The visitor made a gesture of im- 
patience "No," she said. "It is of no 
importance." 


WITH another searching glance around 
the room she turned toward the door, 
then, recollecting, turned back. For a 
moment she stood hesitating, with her 
hand in the pocket of her riding coat. 
O’Mara knew that she was debating 
whether or not she should offer him a tip. 
A little gleam came into his eyes. The 
girl saw it and flushed. It was the final 
comedy of the encounter. His visitor 
decided apparently not to make the 
comedy into farce. She withdrew her 
hand from her pocket. 

“Thank you," she said. “I am sorry 
not to have been able to see Mr. Picker- 
ing. 

She turned to pass through the door, 
by which O'Mara was standing obsequi- 
ously, but she had hesitated just an 
instant too long. The strain of maintain- 
ing the comedy had been just too much. 
As she passed O'Mara she caught sight of 
his bland, burlerlike look, and into her 
eves came sudden irrepressible laughter 
She paused and looked at him, while he 
struggled vainly with his own false 
expression. 

“Mr. Zanski,” she said, atlast, slowly and 
deliberately, “is to be congratulated on 
an excellent actor.” 

Without another word she passed down 
the spiral staircase to the clearing below. 
From the piazza, O’Mara, bewildered, 
watched her mount and ride off at a walk, 
the groom following sedately. 

Zanski! Was that name to hound him 
at every step on this wild mountain, 
which, he would have supposed, had never 
heard of a theatre, to which he had fled 
to hide himself from the memory of all 
theatres? 

“Mr. Zanski is to be congratulated!” 
What in the world had she meant? Then 
he thought of the picture cut from the 
paper, and realized that it had been this 
girl and not the other who had carried it. 
A sudden hot flush went over him, the 
quick flaring hope that rises in the heart of 
every artist awaiting his big chance. 
Was it conceivable that that picture had 
carried the news of the one thing of which 
he had abandoned all hope? Had that 
chance meeting with Adam Zanski on 
Forty-second Street been, after all, the 
germ of the recognition for which, all 
these years, he had been striving? 
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INTEGRITY 


Integrity is the realization of a high 
ideal in actual performance—a perfect 
balance—as exemplified in the desi 


and performance of Clark Axles for 


Motor Trucks. 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Buchanan, Michigan 


For Motor Trucks 
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When you. 
need fuses 
remember that 


ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


—were the first line using 
an inexpénsive bare link 
for restoring a blown fuse 
to its original efficiency 
to be Approved in All 
Capacities—0 to 600 am- 
peres in both 250 and 600 
volts — by the Under- 
writer's Laboratories. 


—bear the ''Und. Lab. 
Inspected ” label. Econo- 
my ‘‘Drop-Out’”’ Renewal 
Links are stamped with 
the “ Inspected ” symbol. 


—cut annual operating 
costs 80% as compared 
with the use of one-time 
fuses. 


es] 


—are used wherever ef- 
ficiency and economy are 
chief considerations — in 
steel mills, manufactur- 
ing plants of all kinds, 
buildings, and in every 
branch of industry. 
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—are used wherever 
safety is the prime con- 
sideration—in powder 


mills, hospitals, schools 
and the United States 
Navy. 


—are absolutely accurate- 
ly rated, made of the best 
materials and by the most 
skilled and careful work- 
men obtainable. 


—are sold by all leading 
electrical jobbers and 
dealers. 


Insist on getting Economy 
renewable Fuses 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in 
Canada at Montreal 


“ECONOMY” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
RENEWABLE 


N. E. CODE STD. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. jc 
CHICAGO. U. S. A. 
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Feverishly, forgetting the girl, the 
groom, the clearing, ‘the strange en- 
counter, he rushed yack into the cabin 
and drew out the picture from where he 
had hidden it behind a beam. He turned 
it over and over, but it told him no more 
than it had told him before. Helooked up, 
and the sight of the rich, familiar furnish- 
ings of the cabin, staring back at him, dull 
| and stolid, recalled him to that reality 
which was hardly less weird than his 
fancy. He knew that his dream might be 
nothing more than the merest will o' the 
wisp, but he also realized that, with this 
sudden new hope in his own life, had 
arisen only one more puzzle in the life of 


| the man with whom he was so nearly 


concerned. 


XII 
ALL the rest of the day. O'Mara went 


through his household routine in a 
haze. He cleaned the boats, cooked his 
meals, and went out on the lake to fish, 
but his mind was anywhere except on the 
things which he was doing. 

Early in the crisp evening, wrapped in 
a greatcoat, he was sitting on the piazza 
when the shadow of a boat pushed into 
a patch of water down by the landing 
where the lights of the cabin were re- 
| flected in the lake. The oarsman leaped 
| ashore with an abandon which O'Mara 
had come to recognize as Alec's particular 


mary offering. ` 

“Maw s sent you some fresh eggs,” he 
announced; “but she wants me to bring 
back the bawsket.” 

O'Mara rose from the steamer chair and 
took the eggs to the kitchen, where he 
transferred them to a lard pail with the 
| skill. of a veteran. housewife. He was 
| about to return to the piazza when some- 
thing in the bottom of the basket caught 
his eye and, excitedly, he carried it to the 
lamp. The basket was lined with a piece 
of old newspaper and, even in the semi- 
darkness, he had recognized the outlines 
of his own head and shoulders. 

Eagerly he tore the sheet from the 
basket and held it under the light. Yes, 
it was another copy of the same picture 


TIwhich he had found in the envelope at the 
t edge of the clearing but now he saw under 


it the lines: 


Robert O'Mara 
Rumored as a new Zanski Star 


Almost in a daze O'Mara looked up and 
around the kitchen as if he might find 
explanation there, but the pots and pans 
hanging in rows on the walls only returned 
his stare blankly. He looked at the top 
of the fragment of news aper. It was 
apparently from the “Tribune,” but the 
date line was gone, while the fragment 
itself had been torn on an angle, leaving 
nothing but a ragged edge under the lines 
beneath his picture. The rest of the mat- 
ter on the torn fragment consisted of 
theatrical gossip and of paid announce- 
ments. 

Hurriedly he skimmed over it all, but 
he found no other mention of himself. 
For a long moment O’Mara stood there 
trying to grasp it, while, in the silence of 
the kitchen, he could seem to hear the 
pulse at his temples beating in his excite- 
ment. He glanced again at the sheet, and 
then hurried back to the piazza where 


flair’ and, a ‘moment later, the boy ap-. 
| peared on the piazza bearing his custo- 


Alec was waiting. In the lights from the 
window he held out the paper. 

“Do you know where the rest of this 
sheet is?" he asked. 

Alec looked at it. 

“Oi said that was your loikness," he 
announced, “but Maw said you "was 
fleshier than that. That's why Oi asked 
you if you was a play-actor."" 

“Oh!” said O'Mara. “Could you find 
the rest of the sheet?” 

With the exactness of those who lead 
simple lives Alec reported promptly, “Oi 
meant to save that, but Maw she tore it 
off for cleaning the stove." 

O'Mara stood thinking rapidly. “Are 
you going to Cantabury to-morrow?” 

"We can go any toime you say," 
replied Alec. 

Reéntering the cabin O'Mara wrote 
a hasty telegram to Wilcox, his old agent 
in New York, and gave it to Alec to 
send the next morning, but the boy still 
lingered. He seemed to enjoy these 
breaks in the monotony of his existence, 
and O'Mara'saw no reason why he should 
not profit by the boy's sociability. He 
pointed out in the darkness in the direc- 
tion of the grass-grown road over which 
his visitor had come that day with her 
groom. 

“By the way, Alec," 
does that road lead to?” 

“That?” repeated Alec. “ You've ben 
out that road, the toime you talked to the 
farmer's boy. It goes over to Noiver's 
Falls." : 

"Yes, I know," said O'Mara, “but 
where else does it go? There are trails that 
lead off it. You know, just over the top 
of the mountain, above the Niver's Falls 
road, there is a big red-stone house? Do 
any of those trails lead to that?" 

* Any of those trails lead to that?” 
repeated Alec with studied vagueness: 
"] presume maybe some of them does. 
We don't go over the York State soide of 
the maountain much. We sticks to aout 
own soide.”” 


HE SAID it in a way that made O'Mara 

hesitate. Questions were apparently à 
delicate matter, but O'Mara was getting 
tired of this endless confusion. He 
plunged ahead. 

“Whom does that big stone house belong 
to?" he asked. 

The boy peered up at him queerly. 
“W ho does that big stone house belong 
to?” he repeated. “Don’t you know?” 

O’Mara looked at him , sharply. “f 
wondered w hether you did,” he said. 

“Wal, I do,” answered the boy. “Paw 
thinks I don’t, but I do just the same.” 

“Do you?” asked O’ Mara, smiling, but 
suddenly he paused and stood watching 
out into the darkness, motionless. Alec 
turned with him and looked out over the 


lake. 
he asked, but, 


he asked, 


“where 


“What’s the maater?” 
with a hand on his arm, O’Mara silenced 
him. For a moment even the forest 
seemed to be listening, too. Even the 
sound of the dropping twigs and the 
rustling pine boughs seemed to have 
ceased. Among the trees on the other side 
of the lake O'Mara had seen a slow- 
moving light. It had disappeared, but 
now it appeared again, a rod or two farther 
up, then disappeared once more. 

"What's that?" asked O'Mara in a 


low voice. 
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Alec appeared to be studying it as if it 
were new to him also. 

“It’s fishermen, I guess. They some- 
toimes comes up here from the other soide 
of the maountain.” 

Fishermen were apparently Alec’s stock 
explanation to cover every phenomenon, 
but in this case the light on the farther 
shore seemed to hasten his own action. 

“Wal, Maw'll be aout after me with the 
broom,” he said abruptly, and disap- 
peared down the spiral staircase. ihe 
leaped into his flatbottom boat with the 
same vigor with which he had leaped out 
of it and, a moment later, the chug of his 
oars had ceased in the darkness. The light 
did not appear again and, after watching 
a minute or two, O’Mara went back into 


the cabin. 
XIII 


WH a heart beating rather excitedly 
O'Mara rowed up to the inlet on the 
following afternoon, and as he approached 
the shore the girl of the lake walked out 
from the trees and stood waiting by the 
red maple. She was dressed as before, in 
a plain tweed suit with a little tweed hat 
which fitted snugly over her head and 
drooped over her.face in a way which was 
almost mournful. Standing there with 
the forest behind her she appeared 
strangely childlike and wistful, almost 
forlorn. She made no sign as O'Mara 
came nearer, simply stood there watching 
him. He turned the boat and, backing his 
oars, pushed nearer the shore. 

* Good afternoon," he called. 

“Good afternoon," she replied. 

There followed a pause, and O'Mara 
smiled. The girl smiled in return. O'Mara 
pushed the boat farther, until it was 
stopped by the driftwood. He looked up 


| again but the girl still gave no sign, sim- 


ply stood there watching him aimlessly. 


"Shall I come ashore?" he asked 
finally. 
“You can’t,” said the girl. “Not at 


that point at least. You'll have to row 
out again and come in by the inlet." 
O'Mara laughed and pulled out a few 
vigorous strokes and then, backing the 
skiff into the inlet, jumped on the beach. 


1| The girl watched him languidly. 


"You mustn't leave your boat that 
way,” she said mildly. “The stream will 
n it right out into the middle of the 
ake." 

O'Mara turned and, taking the painter, 
tied it around a big stone. “I’m afraid 
I'm not much of a boatman," he said. 

"You're a very good boatman," re- 
plied the girl quietly. “I shouldn't have 
thought of it myself if I had not seen it 
happen.” 

O'Mara walked over to her side and 
stood looking down at her, while she, 
apparently unheeding, continued to look 
at the water. 

“Would you care to come out on the 
lake?" he asked. 

The girl lifted her head just far enough 
to look down toward the cabin. “I should 
like to," she said quietly; "but I don't 
think it best." 

She turned suddenly and looked up 


| with her large wistful eyes. “You want 


to talk, don’t you?" she asked. 

“T should like to very much,” answered 
O'Mara, “if you care to.” 

“T don’t know that I care to, but I’m 
afraid that I’ve got to,” said the girl, smil- 


ing ruefully. She glanced at the eastern 
shore of the little cove which formed that 
end of the lake then, turning, led the way 
along the beach to a small rocky ledge, 
where she seated herself on the smooth 
brown carpet under the pines. O’Mara 
sat down beside her, while the girl, 
clasping her hands around her knees, 
began again to gaze moodily out over the 
ake. 

“Do you know?” she said quietly. 
“The last time that I sat here, it was with 
Jack Pickering.” 

O'Mara said nothing. Apparently the 
girl wanted him to say nothing, but the 
subject had been opened and, after a 
moment, she turned and looked at him 
quizzically. 

“T suppose I have got to say it sooner 
er later," she went on meditatively; then 
suddenly, looking squarely into his eyes, 
she shot the words at him: 

“Is Jack Pickering dead at all?” 


XIV 


ft It Pickering dead at all?" 

he girl had not repeated the words 
but O'Mara might well have thought that 
she had, for they were echoing in his mind 
as if she had said them again and again, 
with greater and greater insistence. 

“Isnt that a rather remarkable ques- 
tion to ask?" 

The answer was not wholly convincing. 
He knew that himself. The girl's acude 
suggested that she knew it, also, yet his 
query had been so wholly just that she 
could reply nothing. She merely sat 
scooping the pine needles into little heaps 
with a twig in her hand, her eyes averted 
from his. It was he himself who finally 
broke the silence. He had been thinking 
all day of the one definite clue which the 
other girl had given him, and he now 
tried it cautiously: 

“You knew,” he asked, “that he went 
to South America?” 

The girl continued to pat the pine 
needles into neat little heaps and said noth- 
ing, while O’Mara waited nervously. 

“Yes,” she said at last. “He wrote me 
from there—once. He said he was starting 
up the Amazon." She paused a long time, 
but finally went on. “Weeks later came 
the letter from a Spanish lawyer saying 
that he was dead.” 

O'Mara sat biting his lip. It certainly 
sounded convincing. For the first time 
he really began to wonder seriously 
whether there actually might have been 
some other Pickering. Again he spoke 
cautiously: 

"What makes you think he is not 
dead?" 

The girl looked up at him with a sudden 
resolute fearlessness. 

* Because," she said slowly, “he never 
did anything as definite as that in his 
life." 

O'Mara's eyebrows could not but lift 
humorously. 

“As to die?" he asked mildly. “Even 
the vaguest of us must do that sooner or 
later." ` 

* Not in that way," retorted the girl 
instantly. She looked down again at the 
pine needles. “I know that I am talking 
cruelly, brutally, but anything except the 
SES TURA would be silly at a time like 
this. 

She brushed her hands of the pine 
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tury Storage Warehouse Com- 
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Let their letters tell the story: 


The analysis that 
saved $82,000 


“WE had two building sites in 
view," writes Mr. Borst. “When 
it came to a final decision I applied the 
principles which were laid down in the 
Course; it became clear at once that the 
first site—which had originally seemed 
so attractive—was actually less desirable 
for our purposes. 


“ Knowing the fundamental principles, 
it was a simple matter to analyze the 
various requirements of this business 
step by step; as a result of this analysis 
we have a site even more suitable than 
the one originally contemplated; and we 
were able to buy it not merely on more 
favorable terms, but at an actual saving 
of more than $82,000.” 


In another letter he writes to 
express “my appreciation of your 
Course to which the success of 
this large enterprise (a $325,000 
business) is so largely due." 


“The average man could 


double. his success" 


NLY successful men and 

women deal with McBride's; 
those who are glad to pay 50 
cents additional on each theatre 
ticket for the sake of service and 
convenience. After telling how 
the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute's training helped him to 
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Mr. McBride says: 
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needles which were clinging to her palms, 
as if at the same time she were brushing 
all nonsense from her tone, and faced him 
steadfastly. 

“Don’t think," she said in a quiet, 
determined voice, *that I am not hurt 
by the news of his death. I am frantically 


hurt if it is true. Perhaps you can guess 


that I even feel that I may be to blame. 
For that very. reason, if it is not true—" 
she threw out her hand in a little gesture— 
“Gf it is not true, then all the cruelty is 


| í ” 
against me. - 


She watched him eagerly, but he could 
say nothing. F 

“Don’t you see that?” she insisted. ` 

“Yes, I see that.” 

The girl sat poised, following his every 
expression, confident this time that he 
would tell her; but poor O’Mara could 
only sit miserably, saying nothing. The 
girl was obliged to urge him again, her 
voice breaking almost into hysteria. 

“Mr. O'Mara, are you trying to torture 
me?" 


"THE genuine agony on his face when he 
turned to her this time seemed to startle 
her, for she half relaxed from her strained 
position, shrank back, really frightened. 

"My dear—my dear lady," he said 
nervously, “I wish I could tell you." But 
suddenly it had struck him that he was 
repeating the very melodramatic words 
that Pickering himself had spoken in 
front of the fire and, at the moment, for 
some reason, everything connected with 
Pickering seemed revolting. He stopped 
to find other words, but the girl dub Bot 
know why he had done it. She merely 
knew that he had stopped without a plain 
statement. Before he could speak again 
she burst out: 

“He is alive! I know that he is alive! 

You would never hesitate in that way if 
he were not." 
. O' Mara said nothing but, with his jaw 
set firmly, he looked fixedly out over the 
lake. The girl's tone turned to one of 
entreaty: 

“Mr. O'Mara, please. Why can't you 
say a plain yes or no?" 

“Because,” said O'Mara, “I am not 
quite sure myself." 

* But you are practically sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“That he is alive?” the girl pursued 
eagerly. 

“Yes, I am practically sure that he is 
alive.” 

The girl seemed to take that for com- 
plete fact, but she still looked at him 
perplexed. 

“But, in heaven’s name,” she asked, 
“why couldn’t you have said that in the 
first place?" 

O'Mara could hardly have told himself 
for a moment. 

“Because,” he answered at last, 
“because I had—I suppose I still have— 
a certain sort of duty in the matter." 

“A duty to whom? To him?” 

O’Mara nodded, and the girl studied 
him, now absolutely at sea. 

“What kind of duty could you ever 
have owed to him?” 

“T was in his employ.” 

It seemed to be the most amazing thing 
that he had said yet, even though it 
seemed also to be the most ridiculous. 

“You were in his employ?” the girl 
echoed slowly. “To do what?” 


Even O’Mara .had to smile at that. 
“T suppose really I was his manservant, 
his valet.” 

The girl was positively dancing in her 
excitement. She had risen to her knees 
and was so near him that she almost 
touched him. 

“His valet? Are you joking?” 

“No, I am not joking.” 

A shade of uncertainty crossed her 
face. 

“And you really are Robert O'Mara?" 
she insisted again. 

O'Mara nodded. He had no shame in 
confessing his part in the whole affair, but 
he could not afford to let moments go by 
without learning all that he could about 
ne mysterious man who had employed 

im. 

" We were talking about Pickering," he 
suggested. 

‘he girl sank back to her seat under the 
tree. The subject did not seem to in- 
terest her. 

* He's alive,” she said quietly. ** That's 
all I want to know about him." 

O'Mara thought that it was useless to 
deny it any longer. 

“Yes, I think I can say that he is 
alive," he said slowly, but the girl could 
not be diverted from the other topic. 

“And you were his valet. I think that 
" the most delicious thing I ever heard 
of. 

She seemed to enjoy thinking over this 
incredibly humorous thing. 

“ But what did you do?” she persisted. 
“Polish his boots and tie his cravats?” 

O'Mara smiled. “Not that quite.” 

“But I don't grasp this at all," in- 
sisted the girl. "What was it for? The 
experience? Was it a joke?" 

"Hardly a joke," answered O'Mara 
quietly. "I needed the money." 


"THE girl's face sobered completely, 
became gentle, suddenly tender. 

“Do you really mean that?" she asked. 

“Unfortunately I do.” 

“But—but,” she argued, “why didn't 
you go to your fendeti thought that you 
could get splendid parts whenever you 
wished.” ' 

“That was what all my friends thought,” 
answered O'Mara. “That was why I 
could not go to them." 

The girl slowly lifted her hand. O'Mara 
was almost sure that her impulse had been 
to rest it on his arm sympathetically, but 
it dropped again to her side. 

"Why—that," she said slowly and 
wonderingly, "that is: pathetic. No, I 
don't think that it is pathetic. I think 
that it is gorgeously sporting." 

She turned and looked over the water. 

"Mr. O'Mara,” she continued, “you 
shouldn't have told me that. Of course 
I—I admire you for doing it. Of course I 
shall keep it secret, but you know and I 
know that big things are coming to you.” 

The earnestness of her tone made 
O’Mara look at her wonderingly, but 
while her words thrilled him they did not 
puzzle him as much as they might have 
done before he had made his discovery at 
the bottom of a basket of eggs. 

“I shall never be ashamed of it," he 
said boldly. | 

“No,” said the girl, “not of being a 
valet, but the memory of the humiliation 
which must have gone before it may not 
always be pleasant for you to recall. It is 
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inevitable that we should meet in the 
future. Don’t you realize that you will 
get to dread me if every time you see me 
you are reminded of the fact that one 
person at least knows of—of this little 
setback?” 

O'Mara shook his head. “I do not see 


why," he maintained; but the girl 
answered quickly: 
"Don't be too sure. I know. There 


are moments in my life which I do not 
intend that anyone shall ever know of." 


SHE turned to him smiling and, under 
the spell of the daring intimacy of the 
moment, O'Mara made one of those 
errors which men must be mad when they 
make, which cause them to grow hot 
with shame when they think of them 
afterward. 

“The score,” he said lightly, may be 
more nearly even than you suppose. You 
are not the only clairvoyant. l know one 
thing about you which you think that 
nobody knows." 

The girl hardly took him seriously. 

“What?” she demanded. 

“I know," answered O’Mara, already 
regretting that he had begun to say it, 
"T knew that you were in the cabin, our 
cabin, just two weeks ago last night." 

He saw her draw her breath sharply and 
turn first white and then crimson. 

"How did you know that?" she de- 
manded fercely. 

“I was there," he replied. 

Her face was drawn in a look of terror 
and shame. 

“You were there?" she repeated. 
" But there was nobody there. The cabin 
was closed.” 

“I had opened it that very evening. 
I was lying on the floor of the balcony." 
He paused a moment, then added, “I am 
not going to do it if you don’t care to have 
me, but I could tell you everything that 
you did.” : 

The girl had drawn her knees up in 
front of her and was hiding her face in her 
hands. She shook her head. 

“No,” she said in a muffled voice, “I 
believe you.” 

A moment later she looked up, her face 
blotched and red with tears. Her lips 
were quivering. 

"Oh, why did you tell me that?" she 
demanded piteously. 

O'Mara was utterly abject. “I am 
awfully sorry," was all that he could 
reply, but later he added: 

* But wasn't it best that I should tell 
you? I couldn't help being there. I 
couldn’t help seeing you. Wouldn't it 
have been much worse if I had kept still 
and you had found it out later?" 

The girl put her face again in her 
hands. ‘‘Oh, there isn't going to be any 
'"later"," she moaned. 

A moment longer the girl crouched there 
wih her face in her hands and then, as 
if collecting herself, she rose. 

“Come,” she said. “We are going.” 

O’Mara rose and followed her dumbly. 
At the inlet he untied the boat and looked 
at her hopefully, but she stood there un- 
responsive, apparently merely waiting for 
im to be gone. He climbed to his seat 
and pulled off from the shore. This time, 
owever, the girl did not wait to see him 
row down the whole length of the lake. 
He was hardly out of the driftwood when 
She turned and was lost to sight in the 


forest, while he, pulling over to the 
western shore, continued to row me- 
chanically down under the overhanging 
trees. 

If it had been difficult for O'Mara to 
go on with his routine tasks on the 
day before it was impossible now. The 
thought of going back to the loneliness of 
the cabin was intolerable to him, and he 
continued to paddle listlessly back and 
forth under the trees of the western 
shore. As long as the girl might be in the 
vicinity he kept religiously to the lower 
end of the lake. He had no wish to add 
to his mistakes by seeming to spy on her; 
but, when he was sure that she must be 
well away, he worked back again up 
toward the inlet. Near the upper end of 
the lake was a path which led from the 
shore to that woods road which had its 
beginning in the clearing at the cabin. 
'This road had always had a fascination 
for O'Mara and when, after half an hour, 
he had exhausted every other resource, he 
landed at the path and pushed on to the 
road. With no particular purpose he 
wandered on and on toward the crest of 
the mountain and over to the other side, 
where he had had his talk with the farmer 
boy ten days before. 

Everything was just as he had found it 
on that previous trip of exploration. The 
road showed no more signs of use. He 
found no traces of the two horses which he 
knew had been over some part of that 
road on the day before. It had not 
simplified his perplexity to find that it 
was the girl in the riding habit and not the 
girl of the lake who lived in the big stone 


house. In either case, he had no desire to | 
| 


play the part of a spy, but yet it was im- 
possible for him not to take note of all the 
side trails which led in the direction in 
which the big stone house must lie. On 
his trip over the mountain he passed all 
of these resolutely, but on the trip back 
the temptation was too great. It seemed 
harmless enough to explore these side 
trails if he wished to. Pickering had put 
no prohibition on him, so, O'Mara, not 
without some feeling of guilt, turned to 
the right and began to climb up one of 
the trails. 


T FIRST he saw nothing but trees 
and bushes and grass-grown road 
which grew steeper and steeper. For half 
a mile from the lake the trail wound on 
innocently, climbing, then sinking, then 
climbing again, until O'Mara had made 
up his mind to turn back to his boat. 
Ahead of him, however, lay what seemed 
to be the last rise, and with that instinct 
which always compels the explorer to try 
the next turn in the road he pushed on. 
Suddenly, without any warning, the 
woods came to an end, the road descended 
abruptly, and right at his feet lay clus- 
tered what seemed to be a small village 
of red brick buildings which lay like the 
cottages of feudal tenants around the 
stone mansion which rose in their midst. 
Beyond was the cliff and a panorama of 
the valley magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion, but for the moment O'Mara could 
look at nothing but the cluster of build- 
ings at his feet. Instinctively, he slipped 
into the bushes and worked to the edge 
of the woods. 
Directly below him he could see the 
cobbled court of what appeared to be the 
stables, from which led a gravel drive 
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Hires For the Nation’s Homes 


IRES, a fountain favorite, is now everywhere available in 
bottled form also. Hires in bottles for the home is the 
same good drink that you have found it at soda fountains. 
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more for Hires the genuine than you do for 
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across a magnificent but not very well 
kept lawn to. the porte-cochére of the 
mansion itself. In the shrubbery a 
gardener was pruning and clipping, and 
from the stables O’Mara could hear the 
sound of voices. 

For minutes he stood there, absorbed in 
the spectacle of the mountain barony, 
when suddenly the same groom who had 
come to the cabin appeared in the 
cobbled court of the stables leading a 
saddled horse. O'Mara watched him 
wind his way to the porte-cochére and stand 
waiting. À moment later, a man in smart 
riding clothes came out of the door and, 
mounting, rode off to the south. 

With suddenly narrowing eyes and 
quick-drawn breath O'Mara watched him. 
Unconsciously he crept out of the shelter 
of the trees and dropped to one knee. 
As the rider came along the wall of the 
mansion he showed only his profile but, 
as he turned the corner, for one moment 
he showed his full face, and O'Mara 
dropped suddenly prone in the grass. 
Even at that distance he had identified 
the rider beyond the possibility of mis- 
take. 

It was Pickering himself! 

(To be Continued) 


A Digger for Facts 
Will Outstrip 


a “Guessing Genius" 
(Continued from page 43) 


As the representative of a small group of 
mines, which he had no capital to develop, 
he decided in 1898 to cut loose and come 
East to tackle the financia! strongholds 
of the mining world, which were just then 
astir with the flurry from the organization 
of Amalgamated Copper. 

“I’m going to strike while the iron is 
hot," remarked the twenty-nine-year-old 
mining man as he bearded the train at 
Butte. 

Now, Thompson's lack of capital was 
more than offset by a quiet assurance that 
he knew the mining game from the ground 
down—which was more than lots of the 
Eastern promoters could say. He sensed 
the fact that anyone who attempted to 
enter the realm of high finance by the back 
door would have a real rough road. On 
arriving in New York he registered at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and set out with 
a high head and low purse to materialize 
some of his dreams of development. 

In the course of the luncheon talk to 
which I have already referred, I asked 
Colonel Thompson what particular char- 
acteristic helped him most in laying the 
foundation of his fortune. . He shied from 
the question—for about the only subject 
which the mining man handles in small 
and unimpressive fractions is his own part 
in any of his enterprises. But I pressed 
him for an answer. 

“Well,” he replied at last, the flash of a 
twinkle in his eyes, “I guess it was the 
knack of telling whether the other fellow 
knew what he was talking about.” 

The financial circles of New York and 
Boston—which was then the real hub of 
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BEFORE USING TARVIA 
Photograph shows wretched condition of Fourth 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., before it was salvaged 
with "Tarvia- X." 


AFTER USING TARVIA 


The same street, showing how the "Tarvia-X" 
resurfacing has made it smooth, mudless, dustless 
and traffic proof. 


To Get Good Roads- Cheaply- Quickly— 
Save the Roads You Have! 


MILES and miles of good gravel and mac- 
adam roads throughout the country can 
be restored to meet modern traffic. require- 
ments. The way to do this is to utilize the 
existing road as a foundation for a traffic-proof 
Tarvia top. And where crushed stone or slag 
are available, the community so favored, not 
only can save its roads but save considerable 
money in the bargain. 


Many progressive communities recognize 
this fact, and are carrying out an extended 
road salvage program, rather than build new 
roads at present exorbitant prices. 


For example, the City of Milwaukee has in 
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this way transformed 1,700,000 square yards 
of water-bound macadam into splendid modern 
streets to the complete satisfaction of both the 
city authorities and the traveling public. 


Whether you require a good binder for new 
construction, a dust-preventive, a patching or 
maintenance material, Tarvia, in its various 
grades, provides an economical and satisfactory 
solution. l 


Tarvia Roads are durable, dustless and mud- 
less. They are also waterproof and frost-proof 
and require a minimum of upkeep expense. 


Illustrated Booklet, telling about the various 
Tarvia treatments, free on request. 


Special Service Department 
In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well 
as road authorities, The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road problems. 


If you will write to the nearest office regarding 
road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the asking. If you 
want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 
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The Waltham Scientific ‘ Detachable Balance Staff” 


that Means So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


HE time-keeping accuracy 
of any watch depends abso- 
lutely upon the trueness (in 


the flat and round) of the Bal- 
ance Wheel. . 


This trueness depends largely 
upon the mechanical precision 
with which the Balance Staff is 
riveted to the Balance Wheel. 


In other words, if the Balance Staff 
is not firmly and truly located in its 
hub, the balance becomes eccentric 
or wobbly in its action, which imme- 
diately affects the time-keeping quality 
of the watch. 


How important, then, is this exclusive 
development of the Waltham Scien- 
tific Detachable Balance Staff. Herein 
Waltham disregards the ordinary 
method of making the Balance Staff 
act as both axle and hub to the wheel. 
You will note in the illustrations above that 


Waltham makes the Staff in two pieces. One 
a perfectly ground steel hub which is riveted 


to the Balance Wheel and is an integral part 
thereof. The Staff (you will note) has an 
accurately ground tapered shoulder which 
permits of its being driven to its exact seat 
a located accurately to the ground steel 
ub. 


Any layman can understand that, if his watch 
is dropped or has a severe shock, the result 
will be a broken or bent Balance Staff, there- 
fore requiring repairs in this important unit. 
Now a Staff which can be withdrawn easily 
from the hub without affecting the original, 

erfect assembly of the Balance eel assures 
Fim of continued accurate time-keeping and 
service from his watch. 


On the other hand, when the ordinary Bal- 
ance Staff is driven out of the Balance Arm 
for repair or replacement, the riveted part 
roughens and distorts the metal. 


Therefore, the original aperture in the Balance 
Arm has been more or less destroyed, and 
when the new Staff is fitted, the watch re- 
pairer must rivet over enough of the metal to 
secure the Staff, which distorts the Balance 
Arm and throws the Balance Wheel out of 
true and poise. 


The Waltham Scientific Balance Staff insures 
simplicity of repair and the original time-keep- 
ing quality of your watch. 


This is yet another reason why your watch 
selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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the mining market—soon learned that 
Thompson not only “knew what the other 
fellow was talking about” but that he 
always knew what he was talking about 
himself. His opinions were deliberate but 
decisive. His yes was yes, and his no 
was no—and nothing could budge him 
from a course on which he once set out. 

His first few years in the East were not 
entirely devoted to development. He 
made it a point to get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with other mining men and with 
mining prospects. He sent out engineers 
to comb the country—and he kept his 
finger on the pulse of their reports. 

hompson’s methods of operation may 

be illustrated by a typical case. His en- 

gineers’ reports convinced him that a 

certain Arizona mine had promising pros- 

ects, if only it could be. developed on a 

ig enough scale. So he set out to finance 
the development. 

One of his first steps was to reach out 
for eleven adjoining claims. Despite the 
fact that he had only $15,000 to pay down, 
he bought these claims for $750,000— 
agreeing to pay the balance of nearly three 

uarters of a million dollars within sixty 
dimi. The contract looked like a big gam- 
ble, but Thompson believed in the mine, 
and he was confident of his ability to make 
other people believe in it to the extent of 
buying its stock. 

"or eight weeks the mining man worked 
day and night. He made a pilgrimage 
among the cities of New England and 
presented his project vividly and con- 
vincingly to the substantial men of affairs. 
Before the end of the two months he had 
sold $1,100,000 worth of stock—and suc- 
cess was assured. 


WO incidents that occurred in this 

period are indicative of Thompson's 
philosophy of investment. 

One day a faded pink letter came into 
the office. It was from a widow whose 
home lay in a little valley near this par- 
ticular property. . 

“T have learned that our home mine 
is at last going to be developed," she 
wrote. “I have always believed in it. So 
I have drawn my money from the bank 
and placed a mortgage on the house. You 
will find $1,500 enclosed. Please send me 
stock to that amount." 

Thompson read the letter twice and 
then handed it back to his secretary. 

“Return her check," he said, “and tell 
her that no one has a right to put more 
money in a mining venture than he or she 
can afford to lose. It makes no difference 
how rosy the prospects may be." 

One of Thompson's personal friends—a 
man of small means—also had become en- 
thusiastic about this stock and was deter- 
mined toinvest his savingsinit. Thompson 
refused to take the money; but the man 
insisted, and finally mailed it to the office. 

“Hold this a while," was Thompson’s 
instruction, "and then return it to him 
with our check for two hundred dollars. 
Tell him the check represents the profits 
we made for him. Some people will never 
learn not to put all the eggs of their sav- 
ings into one basket.” 

The years that followed were crowded 
with activity. From early morning 
often until nearly midnight Thompson 
could be found in his office, directing the 
financial expansion of "going" compan- 
ies and analyzing the reports of his en- 
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more watchful care and skillful attention than the 
nitroglycerin wheeler gives the concentrated power 
carried in his rubber-tired wagon. 


Back and forth he pushes it between the nitro- 
glycerin store house and the mixing house. He 
follows a smooth planked walk made exclusively 
for his use. At one end of his trip the buggy is filled. 
At the other he pours the nitroglycerin into a mixing 
machine by means of the long rubber tube attached 
to the buggy. With this act he gives life and power 
to Hercules dynamite. 


Soon, before the breath of this modern Hercules, 
great mountains fade away; rivers change their 
courses; waste and arid lands are changed to fertile 
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gineers, who were combing the country 
for likely-looking mining prospects. 

The Montanan enei immune to stress 
and strain. Occasionally, when work had 
been crowding heavily upon him, he would 
shove back his chair and remark to an as- 
sistant, “Call me in half an hour." Then 
he would stretch out on a couch and drop 
to sleep instantly. The faculty of loading 
and unloading his mind at will has been 
one of the secrets of the mining man’s 
endurance. 

The period around 1906 held several 
red-letter undertakings. One of these was 
the development of the Nipissing mine in 
Cobalt, Ontario, in a little district which 
was destined later to produce one tenth of 
the world’s supply of silver. At about the 
same time, Thompson took hold of the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper property, 
refinanced it, placed it under new man- 
agement, and eventually sold it to the 
Guggenheim interests at a high figure. 

Meanwhile, D. C. Jackling, the new 
mining wizard of the West, was preparing 
to make history in the copper region at 
Bingham, Utah. These holdings were 
iade up of mountains of porphyry(com- 
mon country rock) peppered d copper, 
which experienced mining men had hith- 
erto passed up as ore too poor to be mined 
at a profit. taking believed that if low- 
grade ore could be handled on a big enough 
scale it held limitless possibilities of re 
ward. 

Thompson’s own vision pieced in per- 
fectly with that of Jackling. He invested 
heavily in’ Utah holdings and received a 
corresponding share of the profits from 
what turned out to be the greatest copper 
property on the American continent. 


F ALL Colonel Thompson’s achieve- 

ments, the one that perhaps looms 
largest in mining annals is his re-creation 
of the Inspiration copper mine in Gila 
County, Arizona. This property had been 
abandoned after its surface had been 
stripped of silver several years earlier. A 
edil mill, indeed, had been erected by 
the owners in an attempt to mine the un- 
derlying low-grade copper, but it had not 
proved a financial success. Two large 
Eastern companies had held options on 
the property at different times, but both 
had passed it up. 

With a record of successful develop- 
ments behind him, Thompson was a 
proached by the owners of Inspiration. He 
took up the project with characteristic 
energy and thoroughness. For months 


| engineers drove their drills far down into 


the heart of the hills in innumerable tests. 
The reports finally given to Thompson 
could hardly be called optimistic, although 
they showed the presence of huge quan- 
tities of low-grade ore. Thompson's favor- 
able decision finally turned on the advice 
of two other practical mining men—Henry 
Krumb, a well-known mining engineer, 
and George Gunn, with whom Thompson 
had formed a partnership several years 
before. 

Once his mind was made up, Thompson 
surrounded the project with a tremendous 
sweep of vision. His first step was to 
gather in big areas of adjacent property, 
including the Black Copper groups. Only 
by mining on a monumental scale could 
Inspiration be made to pay, and this 
called for a lavish outlay of money. But 
Thompson never hesitated. While a large 
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portion of the mining world looked on 
skeptically he dumped millions of dollars 
into the Arizona hills. 

“The man is sinking a fortune in In- 
spiration,” went around the whisper, “ ‘and 
he might as well bid it good-by.” 

Yet the Montanan kept on, placidl 
and persistently. Seventeen million dol- 
lars were put into the property before a 
single dollar’s return was taken out. But 
the result justified both Thompson’s orig- 
inal judgment and the magnitude of his 
preparations. The sales B es opper from 
the disemboweled mountain of porphyry 
during 1916—the first full year of oper- 
ation—were twice the monumental sum 
that Thompson spent in his preparations. 
To-day Inspiration is one of the biggest 
copper properties in the United States. 


"THOM PSON has ie pure pioneer tem- 
perament. He glories in creating, in 
bringing wealth out of waste—but he ant 
few thrills in running a fully develope 
undertaking. As soon as Inspiration ped 
proved his fibi in it, he sold out operatin 
control to the Anaconda interests and 
turned his vision to new fields. 

Near the famous Silver King mine in 
Arizona lay another abandoned property. 
After its discovery around 1880 it had 
been stripped of silver and such copper as 
could be mined handily. Nestling on the 
side of a fractured cliff was the remnant of 
the once thriving town of Superior. A 
handful of Mexicans and a half-dozen 
white families—stock: raisers and old set- 
tlers—eked out an uneventful existence, 
the monotony of which was broken by 
the visit of the stage coach three times a 
week. ' 

In 1908 Thompson sent his engineers to 
Superior. They found the old mine filled 
up with water, and their preliminary in- 
vestigation had to be based on a few pre- 
served smelter returns and an analysis of 
the dumps left by the former operation. 
Later. their busy drills proved the pres- 
ence of a promising copper vein. 

The development of the Magma mine— 
as Thompson christened his newly ac- 
quired property—is the story of deter- 
mined wrestling with the handicaps of 
nature. All the material for construction 
had to be hauled by eight-mule teams over 
mountain roads for a distance of twenty- 
eight miles. After the mine was once in 
operation Thompson spent two hundred 
thousand dollars in hewing through the 


hills to lay the tracks of a narrow-gauge | 


railroad that would connect with the near- 
est station of the Arizona Eastern, thirty- 
one miles away. 

To-day the bust little city of Supe- 
rior stands on the site of the once deserted 
village, and nch revenues are still pouring 
in from the vein that threads its tortuous 
path hundreds of feet below the surface of 
the mountain. 

“Never mind the obstacles, overcome 
them!" Thompson once remarked. “Get 
the facts! As soon as you know all about 
it, an obstacle is merely an accomplish- 
ment in disguise." 

Thompson believes that his wealth car- 
ries with it an obligation to add to the 
wealth of the world. Through the dona- 
tion of fellowships to the research institute 
attached to a Mid-Western university he 
has made it possible for students to devote 
themselves to work along dozens of un- 
developed avenues of scientific thought. 
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GRAFLEX 


CAUGHT—andinevery detail. One 
can almost hear the smashing, tearing 
effort of bone and sinew. 


Graflex was not made for speed 
pictures alone. It is equally effective 
for making pictures of average subjects, 
with a certainty that is only possible 
the Graflex way — landscapes, marine 
views, birds and insect studies — fully 
timed negatives in light thought im- 
possible for photography — pictures on 
cloudy or rainy days, indoor or out- 
door portraits — through the whole 
gamut of subjects that have a trace of 
appeal. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer &9. Schwing Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer's or by mail, 


-—— 
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Kilham and Hopkins 


Kilham and Hopkins 
Portsmouth, N.H racks Architects Port $Smouth, N.H 


Fairfield, Conn. R.Clipston Sturgis 


Bath,Me. R.Clipston Sturgis 
A Arcnitect 


rehitect Newburgh, N.Y. Ludlow and Peabody 
" Architects 


i Priority —4 Necessity in Construction 


URING the war America faced the world's greatest 
housing problem. "Thousands of permanent homes 
were needed for ship builders and munition workers. 


This need was met promptly and sensibly by the broadest 
use of local materials, all of which were given priority in 
fuel and transportation. As a result, thousands of good- 
looking permanent homes, like these shown here, were 
quickly and economically built of Common Brick. 


Many cities are now profiting by this great emergency 


experience.  Local-made brick is being used to meet the 
housing need, not only for the day but for a century hence. 
Brick houses last and are rarely burned when built in groups. 


More than two thousand amply equipped brick plants are 
distributed throughout the forty-eight states. Each has an 
inexhaustible supply of clay which is converted quickly and 
with a minimum of fuel and labor into everlasting brick. It 
is always a short haul from plant to job. Much of the de- 
livery is by motor truck, thus relieving railroad transportation. 


Housing is as much a peace-time essential today as it was a war-time 
essential in 1918. Give construction a chance by using the most accessible 
and economical of materials—Common Brick. 


As a practical aid for the home builder we have prepared “BRICK for the 
Average Man’s HOME,” showing thirty-five attractive houses, all of the 
modern type of fire-resistive Common Brick construction. Working draw- 


ings available for each house. 
color exterior views, etc. 


This National Educational Campaign is sustained by the 
Common Brick Industry of America. Address the Secretary- 
Manager, 1305 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


For Beauty with Economy 
build with Common 


Book shows floor plans, estimates, two- 
Sent postpaid for $1. 
“BRICK—How to Build and Estimate,” special edition, 25 cents. 


For the contractor, 
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Read this 


before you 
buy Summer 
Underwear 


Lastlong Union Suits are 
made of the best feather- 
weight, flat-knit cotton fab- 
ric produced in the U.S. A. 
A comparison will prove this. 


Note These Lastlong Features 


Absorbent 
The knitted soft fabric absorbs 
perspiration, eliminates that 
clammy feeling, lets in air, keeps 
body dry and cool. 

Feather-weight 

Made of the finest quality dur- 
able yarns that give satisfactory 
wear. A size 40 athletic style 
weighs only 6 ounces. 
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| His engineers have combed the rocks and 
| ridges of the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, South America; and Asia, examining 
sections of the earth’s surface that were 

suspected of having mining possibilities— 
| although he knew that ninety-nine out of 
| every hundred prospects would prove a 


|| complete alibi for the suspicion. 


“T can afford now to take the long shots 
in investigation," he once said, “and it's 
up to me to do it." 

His explorations in China furnish a 
typical example of the thoroughness with 
which he works. In a study of the old 
history of the Celestial Empire he noticed 
that each period of prosperity had been 
tied up with a recrudescence of mining 
activity. So he sent a group of high- 
priced engineers to China, with instruc- 
tions to study every record that had been 
preserved, to determine what regions ap- 
peared to have produced the most metal, 
and to make an intensive examination of 
the abandoned mines in these regions. 

With the aid of a Chinese scholar who 
had been educated in an American univer- 
sity, the engineers canvassed the records 
on file at Pekin and then made an exam- 
ination of such documents as had been 
preserved in several remote districts of the 
empire. The resulting information was 
fragmentary but helpful. For the most 
part it consisted of casual references to the 
number of years certain mines had been 
worked, the number of men employed, 
and the amount of tribute paid to local 
authorities. Following these leads, the 
engineers went out into the hills to caved-in 


Later he was commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel and sent to Russia with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross mission, of which he 
subsequently became the head. One impres- 
sion that he brought back from his months 
of foreign service was translated into im- 
mediate action. 

“ People away from home miss the home 
newspaper almost above everything else," 
commented Colonel Thompson upon his 
return to America. 

Thereupon he formulated and financed 
a plan for sending the local paper of their 
choice to all of the eight thousand men in 
the army and navy from Westchester 
County, New York, in which is located 
Thompson's home at Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson. With one thousand changes of 
address a week to deal with, an organiza- 
tion of about forty persons had to be 
maintained to keep the service function- 
ing perfectly. Thompson later got the 
same idea Adone by four thousand news- 
papers in various sections of the country. 


HOMPSON'S passion for thorough- 

ness colors every activity of his life. 

For several years the former managing 
editor of a big New York City daily has 
been in the mining man's employ. Every 
morning before six o'clock the ex-editor 
begins a careful reading of all the New 
York newspapers. He makes a digest of 
each item that has an important bearing 
on any of Thompson's varied interests. 
At nine o'clock Thompson receives the 
news in tabloid form—three typewritten 


of character. 
"But, given character," he declared 


active backers of the Belgian Relief work. 
|| Not only did he make large contributions 


Booklet and Sample 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
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advise us. Write for booklet, 
“Buy with Knowledge,” and 


weight fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 


sepe of the Lastlong feather- 


himself, but it was largely through his 
influence that the Rocky Mountain Club 
of New York, of which he was vice presi- 
dent, gave up its plans for building a new 
million-dollar clubhouse and diverted the 
fund for the relief of the suffering in 


earnestly, “the three other fundamentals 
are patience, persistence, and push. Be- 
fore you start on any course, be sure you 
know all about what you are going after, 
why you want it, and what you are poing 
to do with it when you get it... Then, 


349 Broadway, Dept. A — New York Europe's ravaged regions. GO! "That's all." 


Sat 1S et 


JUST how important it is for you to be accurate is shown in an in- 
terview next month with a wonderful inventor, C. E. Johansson, “the 
Edison of Sweden." Mr. Johansson has a right to the last word on this 
subject, for he is known as the most accurate man in the world. 


BESS STREETER ALDRICH has written another delightful story of the 
Mason family, with Junior as the chief figure. It will appear next month. 
| Among other fiction features will be a new Scattergood story by Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland; ‘‘Jenkins Learns the Secret of Teamwork," by 
Edwin Balmer, and ‘‘A Blossom in Waste Places,” by Alice Garland Steele. 


JASTLONG 


FEATHER-WEIGHT > - FLAT-KNIT 
Union Suits 
For Men and Boys 
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Keeping the World’s 
Traffic Moving 


contribution of Fairbanks-Morse 
to the development of America’s 
railways has been no small one. 


Wherever these steel’highways have pene- 
trated, you will find railway equipment 
manufactured byFairbanks- Morse help- 
ing to keep the world’s traffic moving. 


Our Sheffield Motor Cars patrol many 
thousands of miles of track through- 
out the world. Pumps made by us 
supply Vast quantities of water for 
railroad use. And Coaling Stations 
designed, built and equipped by 
Fairbanks-Morse furnish fuel for 


locomotives all over America. 


Dependability in products for railroad 
use is a primary requisite. All 
Fairbanks-Morse railway equipment is built 
up to the standard of which the Quality 
Seal of this organization is the index. 
Our products include Fairbanks Scales— 
oil engines— pumps — electric motors an 
generators—railway appliances and coaling 
stations— farm power machinery, such as 
“Z’ engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


World wide distribution through our own 
branches and representatives. 
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More Comprehensive 
Savage Service 


You have known Savage as makers 
of a famous line of Sporting Rifles 
and Automatic Pistols. 

Know Savage now as makers of a 
complete line of small arms. 

By the purchase of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company, Savage acquires the 
privilege of making the tried and time- 
proved Stevens Shot Guns, Small Bore 
Rifles and Target Pistols. 

So another milestone is set in our 
progress, and it is again demonstrated 
that an ideal of service transcends in 
value all other assets. 

Savage has always built its every 
arm as if it were for the personal use 
of the builder. It is now glad to be 
able to extend this principle of service 
to cover the entire small arms field. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
. SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. 


Executive and Export Offices, 60 Church Street, N. Y. C. 
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What Fool Thing Do You Do 
That Endangers Your Life? 


(Continued from page 15) 


the treads is vitally important in public 
stairs. A large railway terminal had 141 
accidents in less than two months on stairs 
that were well lighted, had good hand 
rails, the proper width of treads and height 
of risers. The reason was that the treads 
had a slippery metal edge. This was 
changed and the accidents ceased entirely. 

There are certain things, such as cork, 
ribbed rubber, and other anti-slip ma- 
terials, which are safe for light service. 
And there are still others designed for 
“heavy trafic.” People should demand 
these on public stairways. 

All stairways should have hand rails. 
This applies to the home as well as to pub- 
lic buildings. Probably your front stairs 
have a banister on one side at least. You 
can take hold of that—and, if you are 
wise you will. But how about your back 
stairs? In countless houses, these back 
stairs have no hand rails. Many of them 
are steep and have a dangerous turn; 
They are responsible for thousands of ac- 
cidents. You can at least minimize the 
danger by putting a hand rail on one side. 
A stairway more than three feet wide 
should have a hand rail on each side. 
Open stairs, or steps, should have rails on 
both sides. Stairs more than eight feet 
wide should have rails on both sides and 
an additional one in the middle. But re- 
member that merely adding hand rails 
will not make a stairway safe if the treads 
themselves are unsafe. 

In New York City, in 1918, over 150 
persons were killed by falling out of 
windows. Don’t stand close to an open 
window, especially an upper-story one, 
without taking hold of the side casing. 
Don't lean out of windows. You may 
become dizzy, your foot may slip, or some- 
one may jostle you. If you want to look 
out of an open window, stand a little back 
from it, or sit in a chair beside it. Don't 
sit on the window sill. 


V JHEN youare walking slong the street, 
watch your step! There is scarcely a 
block, in any city or town, that does not 
have places where you are likely to stub 
your toe. Look out for slippery places, 
such as worn metal covers of coal holes, or 
the heavy glass pieces put in many walks 
to give light to cellars underneath. Nine 
casualties from a single coal-hole cover 
were reported to an insurance company in 
one day. Worn metal is one of the most 
treacherous things to step on. And glass, 
when it is wet, is even worse. Have rub- 
ber heels on your shoes. That will help. 
But even then you should watch where 
you are going. In over eighty per cent of 
several hundred cases where coal was be- 
ing unloaded, no guard was placed to keep 

destrians from stepping into the hole. 

n't walk along the street reading your 
newspaper. A highway of any kind is not 
a reading-room. 

In 1917 almost 7,000 persons were 
burned to death in this country, and com- 
paratively few of these deaths were due to 


conflagrations. For instance, in that year | 
61 children died because they played | 


with matches. There was no excuse for 
that loss of young life. It was pure care- 
lessness. 


Children are not the only persons who | 


are victims of matches. 
laws prohibiting the kind of matches 
which can be lighted by being stepped on. 
The woman who uses such matches in her 
kitchen is simply inviting danger to be her 
constant companion. One of these 
matches is certain to be dropped on the 
floor occasionally. The woman steps on 
it, and the inflammable cotton dress. she 


Some states have ||| 


wears about her housework blazes up in- 
| 


stantly. 


poNT light a match and throw it in 
the waste basket. Have a safe recep- 
tacle for burned matches. People are 
made homeless every year because of these 
waste-basket fires. 

Be careful in the use of gasolene. There 
are cases of serious accidents because wom- 
en have tried to clean wearing apparel 
with this dangerous fluid. If you make 
use of it, do so out of doors. But the safer 
plan is to send your goods to a professional 
cleaner. Don’t ever use gasolene any- 
where near a flame of any kind. Sitting 
on a powder keg and smoking is a harm- 
less pastime in comparison. 

In New York City, 153 persons were 
scalded to death in 1918, most of them 
being children. If children are with you in 
the kitchen, always turn the handles of 
saucepans which are on the stove away 
from the front. Children have a great 
way of reaching up and taking hold of 
these handles, overturning the boiling con- 
tents of the pan upon themselves. Don't 
leave pans of hot water, or of anything 
hot, where children can fall into them. 
Scores of terrible accidents are due to this 
cause. Mothers who do this are guilty of 
inexcusable carelessness. 

But the men have a black record, too. 
Smokers are responsible for thousands of 
fires every year, many of them causing 
death or serious injury. The man who 
throws away a burning match, or a lighted 
cigar, or cigarette, ought to be fined. 
There is absolutely no excuse for it. Men 
toss burning matches and lighted ciga- 
rettes out of upper windows, to fall among 
passers-byjon the walk below. I know of a 
case where a cigarette fell on a woman's 
hat, set it on fire, and she probably would 


have been painfully injured if a man had | 


not rushed up to her and beaten out the 
flames with his hands. He had some bad 
burns himself, but he saved the woman. 
A white headstone on a New York hill- 
side is a perpetual monument to the care- 


lessness of a man who tossed his lighted | 


cigar into the dry leaves at the edge of the 
forest as he rode by. In fighting the fire 
which resulted, a man was burned to 
death. He was buried where he fell. And 
that lonely grave, on that ravaged hill- 


! 


side, its beauty destroyed for years to | 9 
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FOREVER— 
AND A DAY 


SUMMER clouds in 
an azure sky rest a- 
whileand float away. 
The summer moon 
gleams only 'til the 
dawn is born again. 
blossoms 
blow today and bow 
their heads tomor- 
row. But “Gifts that 
Last,” like the love 
they betoken, endure 
forever. 


Summer 
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National Jewelers Publicity Association 
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place of Old 
Glory 


Make This Fourth 
Truly Glorious 


beauty will be as fresh as 
when you bought it. Sun and 
storm cannot alter in the least 
its steadfast beauty. 


FLY a Ele of Bull Dog 
Bunting. Bright and color- 
ful, it will add cheer to the 
Day’s celebration. 


Better look up that flag of 
yours now. If faded or torn, 
it is high time you had one 
that’s bright and new. 


For your protection the name, 
“Bull Dog Bunting,” is on the 
canvas band. It’s worth 
while looking for. 


At your dealer’s. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO,, Inc. 
Manufacturers Oaks, Penna. 


But make sure you get a flag 
of Bull Dog Bunting. Many 
months from now its glorious 


Bull Dos Fiags 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFT. ` 
Every Home Should Fly a Flag 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


big demand 
for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn 
how to write at home in spare time. Jack London said so. 


if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in à 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson piate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
4 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


He and other great writers have endorsed our home study 


course. ourse is fascinating “and takes only a few of 
your spare hours. 


Write for Free Book and details of our Limited Intro- 


ductory offer. No obligation, 


Hoosier Institute, S. S. Dept. B-105, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


Omaha is the market city of the 
large territory in the world 
Write for any or all of these 


richest-per-capita 


reports 


252—Why You Should Have an Office In Omaha 
253— Retail Business Opportunities 
—For Those Seeking Investments. 


(s For Those Seeking Positions 
J No Farming Oppi tunities 

kN No For School Children and Teachers. 
IA No. 258—Information for Tourists 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE-—Omaha 
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come, is one of thousands of other monu- 
ments to carelessness. 

Probably very few people blow out the 
gas nowadays. But in 1917 there were 
over 3,300 deaths due to asphyxiation. 
Some of them were caused by inhaling the 
deadly fumes of the petrol, or gasolene, 
used in automobiles. When working on 
your car, have the door of the garage open, 
especially if the engine is running. In one 
case, while a man was tinkering at his ma- 
chine his wife sat in the rear seat waiting 
till he had it fixed so that they could go for 
a ride. The garage was shut up tight. 
Later both were found dead—the man 
under the car, the woman sitting in the 
seat. 


NOTHER cause of this class of fatali- 
ties is “bathroom asphyxiation.” The 
coroner in Chicago reported an average loss 
in three years, of one hundred lives a year 
from this cause! These cases were due to 
water heaters that were not connected with 
the open air. The result, when the heater 
was lighted, was the generation of carbon 
monoxide gas, which is a deadly poison, 
the more deadly because it is odorless and 
therefore gives no warning of its presence. 
These heaters are excellent conveniences, 
and they are perfectly safe, provided a 
connection is made with the open air. In 
"Chicago an ordinance was passed requir- 
ing this connection, and the number of 
deaths was reduced that year from one 
hundred to seven. The following year 
there were only three. This gas can cause 
death inside of twenty minutes. If you 
have a water heater in your bathroom 
have an open-air connection made at once. 
If your house is lighted with gas, look 
out for leaks, especially in sleeping-rooms. 
Persons with weak hearts are particularly 
susceptible to the effects of gas. Of course 
everybody should sleep with open win- 
dows; but you should have a special sup- 
ply of fresh air if your bedroom has gas 
fixtures, a gas log, or a gas stove. 

Street car accidents, aside from those 
involving automobiles, are not as numer- 
ous as most people think. In 1917 there 
were about 2,200 deaths due to this cause. 
Only 480 of these were of women and girls. 
The Chief of Police in New York declares 
that his study of all accidents proves that 
women are more careful than men. 

Of more than 4,000 accidents in New 
York City in 1918, only about one in 
twenty was due to surface street cars. The 
Fort Wayne and Northern Indiana Trac- 
tion Company's accident report for one 
year showed 614 accidents. Of these, 282 
were collisions between cars and auto- 
mobiles. Only one person was killed by 
the street car itself, without blame to the 
persons themselves. Aside from the col- 
lisions with autos, most of the accidents 
were to persons who were careless in get- 
ting on or off cars. 

It must be admitted that American men 
have become decidedly more sensible in 
this respect. Twenty years ago, millions 
of men in this country took chances every 
day by boarding or leaving mov ing street 
cars. They seemed to think it a sign 
of effeminacy to wait until a car stopped. 
The closed-door cars helped to put a stop 
to this dangerous practice, but the whole 
public attitude has changed, anyway. It 
is rare nowadays to see a man make a fly- 
ing leap for the street-car platform, or to 
step off while it is in motion. The result 
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is shown by statistics. The death rate due 
to street cars in the period, 1907-10, was 
3.75 per hundred thousand. It was only 
2.66 for 1912-16, in spite of the fact that 
the number of cars and the number of per- 
sons using them had increased enormous- 
ly. That shows what a public sentiment 
for safety can accomplish. 

Here is a little table that is worth study- 
ing. It is taken from the same report and 
shows the number of accidents, in the 614 
just referred to, which occurred in dif- 
ferent kinds of weather: 


FOG CLOUDY RAIN SNOW FAIR 
4 96 45 21 448 
CONDITION OF TRACK 
DRY SLIPPERY 
506 108 


What do they mean? You may say 
that they mean that more people are on 
the streets in fair weather, and that there- 
fore more accidents occur then. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true. But the real 
meaning is that people are more careful 
when the weather is unfavorable. They 
are less likely to take a chance. If they 
would use the same caution in clear 
weather, the accident total would be cut 
in two. If they would use more caution 
all the time, there would be practically no 
accidents at all. 


"SUNDAY afternoon and evening are 
the greatest danger spotsof the week," 
says Coroner Hoffman, of Cook County 
(Chicago). “The reason is that auto- 
mobile traffic is heavy then, and almost 
every driver of a machine is tired, hungry, 
and in a hurry to get home." 

The consequence is that he takes 
chances. Next to Sunday, Saturday 
afternoon has the worst record, probabl 
because it is a half-holiday and thousands 
of motorists are rushing off to the country, 
elated by their freedom, and hilariously 
taking chances. 

The fact that more automobile acci- 
dents occur on the outskirts of towns 
rather than in the congested districts 
proves that plain, foolhardy carelessness 
ts the cause. A very large proportion of 
collisions between automobiles and other 
vehicles—street cars, wagons, and other 
autos—occur at street intersections that 
are not in the crowded parts of towns. 
Drivers think the way is clear, and run at 
an excessive speed. The result is a smash 
with some other vehicle coming into the 
street at right angles. In crowded sections 
a dee goes cautiously and everybody is 
Sate. 3 
That is, everybody is safe if the pedes- 
trian is equally careful. A study was 
made of the traffic at the intersection of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York City, in one half-hour at noon. 
The observer counted 610 pedestrians who 
“took chances” in that brief period by 
crossing in front of moving automobiles. 
No accident occurred; a fact which showed 
that somebody was careful, but it certain- 
ly was not the pedestrian. 

The railroads caused over 8,000 deaths 
in 1917, but most of these were of em- 
ployees. However, the public bore its 
share of the loss. One of the commonest 
causes was the careless habit of passing 
around the end of one train and steppin 
in front of a moving train. Railroa 
tracks are no place for wool-gathering. 


TIFFANY & C0. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE AND STATIONERY 
OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & JT STREET 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 


LONDON 
221 REGENT STREET 


A Silk Summer Sock! 
That /s Nota Luxury — `` 


Of course every one needs cool, handsome silk socks 
in summer. 


But often they are so short-lived that it is hard to 
keep their cost within reasonable limits. 


Iron Clad No. 699 is a pure silk sock—sheer, cool, 
comfortable. It is reinforced in the sole and high- 
splice with mercerized cotton yarn. In addition, the 
heel and toe are made of extra strong "special twist” 
yarn that is very durable. 


For this reason Iron Clad No. 699 is unusually long- 
lived—it is strong where strength is 
needed most. lts durability takes it 
out of the luxury class. 


Iron Clad No. 699 coets one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per pair (East of the Rockies). 


As an economy measure try this sock. If there 
ie no Iron Clad dealer near you, order direct 
from us, enclosing remittance and stating size 
and color. Colors—black, white,’ gray. navy. 
cordovan brown and palm Sizes—9 to 
1135. Your order will receive prompt attention 
and be sent you postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 
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“Best Knit” Hosiery gives 
greater service than many 
more expensive makes. 


The lustrous appearance is 
one of its distinctive features. 
And it always fits perfectly. 


“Best Knit” appears stylish—is 
stylish. The extreme care in knit- 
ting and the selection of high qual- 
ity materials are assurance of this. 


Made in full range of colors and 
most desirable weights and styles. 


Silk, lisle, silk plaited, silk lisle. 


Secure from your dealer. Or write 
us direct. Milwaukee Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For the Well-Dressed Men 


There is no need to punch 
holes in your soft collar—use 
Slip-Grip. It has no hooks or 
sharp points to cause damage 
— ust an inconspicuous strip 
of gold with spring tension 
fingers that slipover the edge 
of the collar. It adds smart- 
ness to your neckwear; and 
keeps it in place at all times. 


Twomillion enthusiasts wear 
Slip-Grip. To be had at your 
dealer's—fifty cents up. 


Good Specialty Co. 


Distributors 
Star Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. s 
, Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. 
MacLean & Wood Sole Manufacturers 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto and Winnipeg 
Canadian Representatives 
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Keep your wits about you. Never step 
onto a railroad track without having 
looked in both directions. 

It is a curious fact that most people will 
run for shelter in a thunderstorm, because 
they are afraid of lightning; whereas they 
will wander carelessly around railroad 
tracks without seeming to realize that 
danger is present. Yet a fast train is a 
veritable thunderbolt. Out of almost 
80,000 persons killed in 1917, only about 
359 were killed by lightning. Yet a wom- 
an who will hide in a closet during a 
thunderstorm will absent-mindedly cross 
railroad tracks without looking to the 
right or to the left. 

However, lightning is a thing to be re- 
spected. Don’t seek shelter under a tree 
during a thunderstorm. And don’t stand 
near an open window. Your chance of 
being struck is less than one in 100,000 
anyway. But if you observe these pre- 
cautions it will be reduced practically to 
zero. 

One cause of deaths which are included 
under accidental ones is blood poisoning 
following a scratch, cut, or other injury. 
Do you know that, out of every hundred 
slight cuts or abrasions, twenty-five will de- 
velop severe infection unless given prompt 
medical attention? More than one fourth 
of the compensation paid for injuries in 
the wood-working daty in Illinois in 
one year was to men suffering from blood 
poisoning due to neglected scratches, 
splinters, and so on. There were some 
deaths and many cases of the loss of a fin- 


. ger or an arm. 


EARN what to do in these cases. Kee 

an antiseptic, such as iodine, at hand. 
And don't neglect any smallest injury, 
even a pin prick. Kitchen implements, 
glass jars, razors, scissors, projecting 
nails, splinters—be careful about them all. 
You will need all your fingers to button 
your collar or your gloves. 

There were over 5,500 deaths in this 
country in 1917 from accidental drown- 
ing. This hazard affects only a limited 
portion of the population; but it is a very 
serious one to them. A good formula for 
suicide by the water route is: “Throw up 
both your hands, shout for help—and 
drown!” The remedy is to learn to swim; 
to see that your boys and girls learn; and 
to keep away from the water as much as 
you can if you don’t know how to swim. 

In 1917 there were 586 deaths in this 
country ascribed to electricity other than 
lightning. Never touch a fallen electric- 
light wire. Warn your children of this 
danger. Teach your boys the risk of 
climbing electric-light poles. 

In this connection, I want to refer again 
to the gasolene hazard. Most women do 
not know that gasolene fumes can be ig- 
nited by an electric spark and that such a 
spark can be produced by friction. There- 
fore it is perfectly possible to cause an ex- 
plosion when you are vigorously rubbing a 
fabric while cleaning it with gasolene. 
The danger should be apparent from the 
fact that the insurance rate on the or- 
dinary cleaning establishment is one hun- 
dred times as high as on dwellings. 

Another common hazard in the home is 
the unfastened rug. I wish I knew how 
many broken legs, arms, and heads have 
been caused in this way. I once read an 
article which said that it was a mistake to 
say that “Hell was paved with good in- 
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tentions.” The writer declared it was 
aved with rugs laid on a polished floor. 
ugs are convenient, sanitary, and beau- 
tiful. But they are also dangerous unless 
securely anchored. 

Apropos of windows, do not place ob- 
jects on the sills. Don't clean anything at 
an open window. A woman employee in 
an office building was cleaning a heavy 
glass ink well at an upper-story window 
when it slipped from her hand, fell on the 
head of a man passing underneath, and 
killed him. Two weeks later, a pair of 
long shears slipped from the hands of 
another person standing at an open win- 
dow in the same building, struck the head 
of a man below—-points downward—and 
killed him. 

To city people, elevators are a common 
hazard. Never step into or out of an ele- 
vator carelessly. denos face the front. 
And if the car is crowded have the door 
of the car itself shut if you are close to it. 
The slightest movement of the people 
back of you may jostle you forward. Re- 
member that your life may be at stake 
and don't have any false pride about 
speaking to the operator. 


HE hazards I have described are the 

ones to which we are exposed in every- 
day life. You can see for yourself that nine 
tenths of their danger would be removed 
if everybody was careful. In certain 
cities where a safety campaign has been 
carried on, the number of accidents has 
been reduced to a surprising extent. In 
Saint Louis, where safety is even taught 
in the schools, there have been only two 
accidents to children, in two years, in a 
district where one thousand children live. 
In Portland, Oregon, where the children 
are taught safety, not a single accident 
to children of school age occurred in three 
months. In Rochester, New York, where 
they are specializing on safety, accidents 
have decreased thirty-six per cent. In 
Pittsburgh they have been cut down one 
third. A certain manufacturing plant 
with thousands of employees reduced its 
quota of accidents amazingly by simply 
supplying rubber heels for its workmen. 
Over fifty cities have locals of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and, by interesting 
all the people—including the women and 
children—they are saving hundreds of 
lives. 

In some places, peculiar penalties are 
being imposed on automobile speeders to 
bring them to their senses. In Chicago 
they are "sentenced" to make slow trips 
through the morgue, personally conducted 
by a deputy coroner, who points the moral 
af the punishment. In Youngstown, the 
reckless motorist is sentenced to keep 
watch beside the body of the person killed 
by his machine, or at the bedside of the 
victim he has injured. In New York, a 
rogues’ gallery of traffic offenders is main- 
tained by the police department. In 
Saint Louis, where reckless drivers are 
severely punished,. the number of motor 
accidents, after climbing steadily year 
after year, took a sudden sharp drop last 
year. 

Endless facts could be given to prove 
that we can be safe if we want to be. 
Talk safety, teach safety, think safety! 
Quit being careless! Stop taking chances! 

ighty thousand lives a year are surely 
worth saving. 

I think I'll have to finish by quoting 
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No More Coffee — d 
Bring Me Postum! 4 
The result of a ten days trial of 


[INSTANT POSTUM 


in place of coffee,is so conducive 
to comfort and health that the 
change is usually permanent. 


“There's a Reason" 


SMITH BROTHERS 


— 


. B. 
COUGH DANES. 


| 
Í 


THE summer cougher on vacation is the prize gloom. He 
can’t have any fun himself and he spoils the pleasure of others. 
At his approach people hurry off. Nobody wants him for a 
partner at tennis, golf, dancing or cards. But he can save him- 
self unnecessary embarrassment with S-B Cough Drops. 
They relieve coughing. Pure. No drugs. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drap that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie | 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 


VANZAREA 
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eMOoTT-Made Plumbing 


The Name is your guarantee of perfection of workmanship and 
excellence of design 


The "Uo NEY" Lavatory 


A fixture that is characteristic of the «aO T T line. It is dif- 
ferent—yes—no legs, no pedestal ; nothing on the floor. Good 
looking, too; yet strong beyond the most severe requirements. 


It is another step in the improvements and refinements that 
make the modern bathroom a thing of beauty and of perma- 
nent satisfaction. 


Visit the Mott Showroom in your vicinity before you build 
or remodel. Write for the Mott Bathroom Book—it will help 
you. Send 4c. postage to Dept. C. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, TRENTON, N. J. 


New York: Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


t Boston acksonville, Fla. Toledo Dayton, Ohio Salt Lake Cit 
Pittsburgh l hiladelphia | Portland, Ore. Detroit ! El Paso, "Lean 
t Chicago Des Moines Washington, D. C. New Orleans Kansas City, Mo. 
Cleveland " Columbus Indianapolis t St. Louis Houston, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1 Denver St. Paul 
MOTT COMPANY, LIMITED MOTT SOUTHERN CO. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
f Montreal, f Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada Atlanta, Ga. San Fiancisco, Los Angeles 


T Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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Resan Rolling | 


California Bungalows 


Bath Tub PER 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
12-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft 
square. On castors—roll it anywhere. 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 
gasolene or gas. Water heats quickly, 
waste drains through hose attach- ~ 

ed to temporary or permanent 
outlet. Simple. Guaranteed 
Write for catalog and price 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

701 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


"Home Kraft" and Draughtaman” each contain Bunga- 
lows and Two Stories. "Plan Kraft" Two Stories. ‘Kozy 
Homes" Bungalows. 500 each. Distinctive designs, 


Ask about 
complete. 


Ro-San Indoor 
Closets and Wash- 
Stands. No 
Plumbing Required. 


De Luxe Building Co. 
522 Union League Building, Los Angeles, California 


So DAYS TRIAL 


Tom Cleary. Forty years ago, Tom fell 
from a freight train, and the result was 
that he lost or—as Mr. Dooley once put 
it—mislaid both legs. To-day Tom sells 
peanuts in Ithaca, New York. Not long 
ago, he bought a new pair of artificial legs. 
“Talk about the high cost of shoes!” 
says Tom. “Why, I have to pay $200 for 
a pair of legs every few years—and then 
pay for the shoes besides! And I don't 
get much fun out of walking, either!” 


"HOW to Study the Signs of Busi- 
ness" is the subject of a wonderfully 
illuminating interview next month 
with Clarence W. Barron, the fore- 
most financial editor of the world. It 
is written by B. C. Forbes. Mr. Bar- 
ron says that we should have a period 
of vigorous, healthy, booming busi- 
ness—and he tells why. 


NO PERSON in a sedentary occupa- 
tion can afford to miss “Keep Mov- 
ing!"—an article next month by Dud- 
ley A. Sargent, M. D., for forty years 
physical director at Harvard. Here 
are some practical, common-sense 
health hints and exercises that will 
add dynamic power to both brain and 
body. 


How the 
World Looks to a 
Short Man 


(Continued on page 67) 


Perhaps you know how quickly sto- 
ries will travel in those small towns. His 
hostess was a woman with a wonderful 
sense of humor; I'll say that for her. She 
was able to tell it with laughter instead of 
tears within twenty-four hours. But the 
girl who had seemed almost upon the 
point of committing herself and her an- 
cestral knickknacks into his keeping until 
death did them part changed her mind, 
and married a much less promising youth 
not more than five feet six in height who 
never made a practice of entering rooms 
diving. 

Nobody blamed her. You couldn't 
easily imagine a woman going through 
life with a man like that and retaining 
her sanity, to say nothing of her love. If 
yoy will look back over the elephants you 

ave met, you may think of them with 
awe, esteem, admiration, and even re- 
spect, but I submit you will find in your 
sentiments toward them very little sin- 
cere affection. 

Of course we were all sorry for him, in a 
way. Or at least we would have been if 
we hadn’t been too busy laughing. 

When those friends of mine holler 
"Stand up!" at the Rotary meetings, I 
laugh and they laugh. With me. Not at 
me. You can believe there is some dif- 
ference. 

A short man gets the habit, early in life, 
of looking up. He has to, unless he would 
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address his conversation to the upper 
buttons on his tall friends’ vests. This 
means that his chin is carried high and 
his shoulders are thrown back. It is a 
good, self-respecting position. One has to 
avoid throwing the chest out too much, 
however; the pouter-pigeon effect is 
neither becoming nor popular. 

He cannot see over the heads in a crowd, 
naturally. But he can worm through and 
get up front. His height awakens feelings 
of compassion in the bito of men; they 
grin and make humorous remarks, and 
then, frequently, they not only make way 
for him but ask people up ahead to give 
this little fellow a show. 

Watch a big man trying to get on a 
crowded street car. His very appearance 
is the signal for scowls and maledictions. 
But have you ever noticed how smoothly 
the little man is accepted as a necessary 
evil, and lost in the jam? He takes up 
some room, but nobody seems to think he 
does. Big men who are violently tram- 
pling one another's toes and glaring fero- 
ciously if their neighbors even seem to be 
conscious of it apologize to him for ram- 
ming their elbows into his features. 


OU have to be a bit careful about 
clothes, to be sure, especially if you 
are no longer entirely boyish of face and 
figure. A little man in extreme styles is 
not highly ornamental. He is barred from 
the enjoyment of waistcoats that resemble 
a Turkestan rug, and if he weré to go in 
for one of those beled; flaring-tailed suits 
that are such a delight to up-to-the-minute 
dressers, he would be an offense to family 
and friends. People coming up behind 
him would get ready to see the face of a 
lad, and become aware most painfully that 
they had been mistaken. He would have 
the same harrowing effect upon the land- 
scape that is too often engendered by 
ladies with well-preserved figures who 
take advantage of the prevailing styles to 
dress twenty years or so younger than 
their age. Coming up back of one of them, 
you get ready to be pleased. Forging 
abreast, you look, swallow with distress, 
and hasten on. Really, she is but forty; 
but in attempting to look thirty she has 
succeeded in suggesting fifty. A woman 
of forty is as restful a sight to the mature 
eye as one of thirty, when she doesn’t lend 
herself, face unseen, to fake advertising. 
Men ought not to be disappointed like 
that. Nor women. So I try to dress as 
becomes my age and size. A trim, neat, 
businesslike cut not too assertive of youth. 
Quiet, unostentatious fabrics. A general 
effect of distinguished calm, if I make my- 
self clear. 
~ A little man can get away with things 
that a big man would be massacred 
for. He can express his opinions much 


more freely; it would be such a crime | 


to hit him. But just because of this 
the little man is quite likely to go rather 
slow in his aban Knowing that men 
cannot resent what he says, he is likely to 
be pretty careful—presuming he is much 
of a man—not to say anything that they 
would resent if he were big enough. 

Of course this doesn’t apply so much to 
Texas, where, according to an ancient say- 
ing, the Lord made men and Colonel Colt 
made them equal. Little men—such few 
as there were—in the old days are said to 
have lasted most surprisingly. They were 
spryer than the big ones, likely to be 
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«BE AN ARTI 


" 
fun Wecan teach you 
u AZ N, DRAWING 
(7 4 P home dure 

- ing spare 
time, 


Our 18 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Btndents tranen by members: er «FREE! 
our Faculty are ng high-sala: 

tions. rtist’s Outit FREE 

Enrolled Students. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCH@LAPPLED ART 


ArpvepAntBive.No. 5 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


The Fitting Tribute to Skill 


SILVER cup—to have and to hold through 

all the years—an everlasting reminder to 
future club members of a great race won—a 
beautiful tribute to the prowess of boat and 
In athletic sports, as in other forms of 
competition, lovely silver is the accepted stand- 
ard for acknowledgment of deeds well done. 
Whether in the trophy room of a club, or in the 
dining room or den of a well-appointed home, 
it is the treasured symbol of permanency, good 
taste, utility and refinement. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 


THE GORHAM COMPANY ‘Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 
WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 


7 


"M. yum 


everywhere 


Easy to Play 
Easy fo Pay 


wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 


Send for fi book - 
Send for, free jazo by and catalog of every. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTR 


UMENT CO. 
271 Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Housekeeping — the Greatest Business 
in the World 


MERICA’S housekeepers may well be proud of their profession; 


the greatest and oldest of all industries. 


In the United States 


alone it employs 20,000,000 women and billions of dollars capi- 


tal. 


ure of every other business in the land. 
Good housekeeping implies clean housekeeping. The experience of 400,000 
homemakers proves that a house of ordinary size can be kept free from dust and 
dirt without the help of a maid but not without an OHIO- 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 


right school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing, or calling 
for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
Chicago Illinois 


TUEC Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 


** Cleans Without Beating and Pounding"' 
TORONTO, ONT. The United Electric Co. 


^ 


C. V. DUGGAN 


Upon its management and operation depends the success or fail- 


CANTON, OHIO 


ADD $20 
A MONTH 
TO YOUR 

INCOME 


Mr. C. V. Duggan 
down in the cotton 
belt sells some of 
his spare time for 
Crowell Cash each 
month. By taking 
care of our subscrip- 
tion interests on 
Woman's Home Com- 
panion, The American 
Magazine, Collier's 
andFarm and Fireside 
he adds $20 a month 
to his income. 


HE DOES IT—SO CAN YOU 


No special experience is necessary 
equipped as Mr. Duggan to in 
representing these four popular ma 


You are just as well 
your income by 


WRITE TO-DAY for full particulars. 


Thief of Subscription Staff, Desk 59A 
he 


rowell Publishing Company, 
est 13th St., New York Cty. 


Please tell me how I can add $20.00 a month to my income. 


Name 


Address .. 


! quicker on the draw if their hands were 
big enough, and a whole lot harder to hit. 

This matter of not being able to deliver 
as hard a punch as a big man sounds like 
more of a handicap than it is. If you are 
little, you try to keep out of trouble, any- 
way, and that makes for a polite disposi- 
tion. After all, being able to lick another 
fellow, except in very exceptional emer- 
gencies, is not of tremendous importance 
to most of us. A little man with something 
besides bone above the ears can afford to 
hire all the bruisers he wants for a body- 
guard at fifteen dollars per week per 
bruiser. Twenty, anyway, even in these 
days. Not one first-rate citizen, big or 
little, can take care of himself as well in a 
rough-and-tumble scrimmage as a fourth- 
rate prizefighter, and you can get all of 
those you need for ham-and-beans.money. 


NTARTING in to talk business with a 
*2 stranger, unless the stranger is also 
below par in height, the little man feels 
that he has got to go strong and fast to hold 
the other fellow’s attention. So he goes 
to it. He makes his hearer forget all 
about sizes, and think about business or 
rofessional or political facts, whichever 
[ine it is he happens to be urging. He 
learns concentration, and somehow it 
seems more natural for a little man to be 
earnestly concentrated than for a big one; 
you expect that tall, broad-shouldered fel- 
low to come at things more leisurely, more 
confidently. Perhaps he is so impressed 
with his own commanding presence that 
he is a little cocksure. TEA ERIGA has 
swamped more business deals than cocki- 
ness. 

The little man can’t run out of the way 
of an oncoming automobile with a green 
driver as fast as a tall, long-legged one, 
but he can’t jump in front of it so fast, 
either. He has trouble with a wall tele- 
phone, but not so much as the six-footer 
has. The big fellow is obliged to stoop, 
very awkwardly and uncomfortably; the 
sawed-off one can get something to stand 
on. Not many little men have ever got to 
be President (although Benjamin Harrison 
wasn't much taller than Napoleon and I) 
but, if you will stop to consider, only 
twenty-seven men have been President 
out of quite a number of million people. 

And if it can also be said that short men 
are not so likely as tall men to win the 
crowd by spellbinding and go to Con- 
gress, there are a fair number of us who 
can contemplate remaining out of Con- 
gress indefinitely without bursting into 
tears. 

The ballot of a hundred-pounder, when 
you come to think of it, has precisely the 
same weight as that of the voter who tips 
the scales at an eighth of a ton, and he 
doesn’t have to drag so much heft to the 
polls. x 
Perhaps sometimes a small man wishes 
that even his very best friends didn't un- 
consciously qualify their praise when they 
habitually say of him, "Hes a nice little 
fellow." But that is easy to bear when you 
know they don't mean any slight by it. If 
a man's area has to be lugged into a com- 
ment upon him, it is better to be called 
“anice little fellow” than “a great big stiff.” 

And when I rise to my full height at my 
Rotary Club to offer a resolution, or make 
a motion, or report the progress of some 
committee, l'd a lot rather hear them 
shout “Stand up!” than “Sit down!" 


“Look Out for Your 


Husbands! Golf 
is Coming!” 
(Continued from page 10) 


himself as “The Immortal J. N.” traveled 
about in the states of the Middle West ac- 
cepting the hospitality of railroads and ho- 
tels. Every morning he announced that at 
2 P. M. he would “‘lift the veil and peer into 
the future." He never made good, but for 
years he commanded the attention of the 

ublic because, it was argued, some day 
fe might really do it. 

The king of finance will take advice 
from a gypsy fortune-teller if she makes 
the forecasting sound reasonable. 

A prophet can always get an audience, 
and if he plays safe he can remain in 
business. NL 

The real trick of horoscoping is to reveal 
something that has already come out of 
the hat. The wise clairvoyant is a private 
detective. If the Hoosiers knew about 
prohibition months before it impacted it- 
self upon the simple urbanites who stand 
around the corner of Forty-second and 
Broadway, it was because they were up 
the road to meet the parade. 

If I now attempt another prophecy in 
regard to a revolutionary change which is 
ominously spreading from the important 
centers of population toward every little 
town, I proceed with a good deal of con- 
fidence, because I have been over the 
territory which is undergoing the change. 
That's the safe bet! Wait until the thing 
has happened and then announce that it 
is going to happen. 


WHEN prohibition was impending, 
the alarm had to be carried from the 
villages to the large cities. Now that golf 
is getting ready to permeate, the startling 
news must be carried from the congested 
apartment buildings out to the placid 
hamlets. The time has come to stand 
forth on the Main Street of every settle- 
ment with a population running into four 
figures, and shout a warning. 

Do you remember the pleasant thrill 
and the shuddering expectancy that caught 


you when the pee! horseman, far out | 
t 


in advance, called to the multitude, “Look 
out for your horses. The elephants are 
coming.’ 

The moment has now arrived to say, 


“Look out for your husbands! Golf is 


coming!” 

OF course the easy-going towns and the 
sun-drenched lanes are not going to be 
stirred by the first shrill cry. History does 
not go into detail, but we may safely 
guess that even along the Paul Revere 
route, a majority of the annoyed Colonials 
merely turned over and went to sleep 
again. 

The incredulity, the mirth, and even 
the contumely aroused by the prohibition | 
prophecies of five years ago will now be 
visited upon the first golfing Saint Johns 
to begin talking in the wilderness. They | 
will be told that they are crazy with the 


heat and numb above the collar button. | 


Even the thousands of male persons al- 
ready selected by the logic of events and | 


dba 
COVERED 


All the packages shown here 
contain chocolates and confections 
of precisely the same high quality as 
those that are put in the Sampler. 

The difference is in the kinds 
and assortments packed in each 
box not in the quality. 

It is never easy to keep con- 
stantly faithful to high standards 
of quality. During the war, and 
this trying reconstruction period, 
it has been unusually hard. Our 
success is made possible only by 
the constant, daily, faithful atten- 
tion to the countless details that 
go to make perfection, on the part 
of the workers associated with us. 

The quality originally put into the 
Whitman products is maintained also by 
our plan of distribution direct to selected 
stores in every locality acting as agencies 
for the sale of Whitman's. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


The Best Oil is Cheapest 


There’s not much difference in price be- 
tween ordinary oils and Havoline Oil— 
but there’s a real difference in service. 
It will pay you to ask for your grade of 
Havoline—the oil that heat won't break up. 
It protects and preserves your motor. Get 
it in the sealed containers. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


NEW YORK 


An independent company that produces and refines 
its own petroleum 


HAVOLINE OIL 


“It makes a difference” 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


VES 

Buildings, can.pus and Reserve Officers? 
equipment valued at . y 

half a million. Nation- Training Corps 
ally recognized as one of the country's Leading Military 


Sebools, Trains for college or for business life. Boys were enrolled last 
year from 26 states. Write for Catalog. Give age of boy 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Bex 201, Columbia, Tenn. 
Built By U.S. Government™: 


MIAMI 


ERMANTOWN YTON 
S mi 95 OHIO "ry tre 


Trains for good physical manhood. Meets students’ 
needs, whether instruction, encouragement, advice or 
discipline. Military training makes bodies strong; high 
academic standards, social and moral training brings 
out Individuality. Recreation and all outdoor activi- 
ties. Collegiate courses, preparation for Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, Universities or business. 
Prep. department. Military training under U. S, Army 
Officers. 36th year Sept. 1920. Catalog. 


Recreational Summer Camp 


July 5 to Aug. 28. Academic tutoring and military 

training under our regular faculty for those who want lt. 

For Camp Booklet or Catalog address the President, 
GERMANTOWN, OHIO 


(SJT JOHNS Military School 


* Prepares boys for college. Every modern facility for 
best mental, moral and physical training. Gymnasium. 
Athletic Field and Swimming Pool. 


Junior Hall. Separate school for boys under 13. 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., Prin. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Military 
Institute 


The Massanutten Military Academy w.22:21 va 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 106 miles from Washington. Pre- 
perve for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 

ining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $475. 

Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M, Headmaster 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds, Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic fields. — Summer 
sesion. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL new building. 


Joun A. TvaaEYv, M. A., Headmaster. 


Business Schools 


Send for 
special 


catalog. 


Business 
Administration 


Young men trained for executive posi- 
tions. Training includes essentials of a 


University Course. Graduates in demand. 
Strong faculty. Other courses are: Ac- 
counting, Secretarial, Spanish. 


URDETT 


COLLEGE 
ae aa 


Established 1879 BOSTON (11), MASS. 
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Business Schools 


Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 
Coursesin Accountancy and Business Administration, 
gives ambitious men and women market value as cer- 
tified public accountants, controllers, cost analysts, 
tax specialists, treasurers, and general executives 
A special nine weeks’ Summer Day Course begins 
July 7. This course will be of interest to high-school 
and college graduates planning to enter Accountancy 
or Business, and to teachers. A limited number 
of scholarships are available to teachers without 
charge. Send for Bulletin A. 


Pace Institute 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


ixty years the leading American Business College. 
ork and ob:ains employment for students who can 
ood c 


efficiency and 
Business, Civi. 


Charles Waldo Accountancy offers 
HASKINS men of characte, 
ambition and abili- 
ty an opportunity 
which extends to 
Founded by ness and govern- 
Elijah W. Sells mental activity. 
Charles Waldo Haskins Institute specializes in the 
profession. 
Junior and Senior preparatory sections are 
for those who are not at present qualified to under 
take the most advanced work. 
sessions throughout the year. 
For information or interview, address 
-Dr. F k A. Fall, Executive Secret: 
r ran a fo 


men of character, 
every phase of busi- 
training of young men for this dignified 
The school opens Sept. 15th. Day and evening 
469 Fifth Avenue New Y. 


E 
aracter Intensive vocational courses in A: A 
Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to 


positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use 
advantage a high school or college education. 


Experienced, 
Moderate ex penses. 


location 
board for 13 weeks. 


efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. 
$155 pays total cost of tultion, books 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 


Write for illustrated prospectus. 


Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. - 


Co-educatio al Schools 


George School 


A Home School in the Country For Boys and Girls 


Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough 
Each student studies under supervision of principal 
Craduates succeed in college. Special courses. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium, pool 2 rooded acres and open 
country on Neshaminy creek. Endowed rates mod- 
erate. Catalogue matled on request 


George A. Walton, AM, Box 297, George School, Pa. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
Established 1255. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 


healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings, 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses, &th 
grade to ist year college. Piano, viclin, vocal, elocution, 
stenography. Expenses, $500. For catalog address 


Box GB Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
————————————————————————— 
WYOMING SEMINARY A co-educational school 
where boys and girls get a vision. College preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Science. Military training, Gymnasium and Athletic 
field. 76th year. Endowed. Catalog. 
L. L. Spracue, D. D., President, Kingston, Pa. 
—— 
Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College a 
Specialty. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression 
All sports. Athletic field. Pool. Gymnasiums. Co- 
educational. Separate dormitories. High Ideals. Rates $500 
Pres., BENJAMIN C. Conner, D. D., Box H, Williamsport, Pa 
——————————»———Á—OÓÓÓÓ-— 
DEAN ACADEM Y, 54th Year Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere 
thorough and efficient training in ever partment of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $375—$475 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catalogue and informatjon address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D, Principal. 


School of Dentistry 


$. 
arn35-fo5alfk 
Modern laboratories. Three 


f RTT. Your Opportunity in 

AA | MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
months’ course — day or eve- 

ning. No previous knowledge or experience re- 


A pleasant, dignified profession. 
quired. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 28 years. 
Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for free catalog No. 21 


cHooLs 
BODEE *ecnanicat DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
136 W.52 St. 15 ano Walnut Sts. 15 Fletbush Ave 


Taught by actual practice. | 


Teachers’ Training Schools 2" 
THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
School of Home Economics 


Offers two ac credited courses — Dietitians, 

| Teachers. Affiliation with the ile affords 
unusual opportunities for practical application; 

vides unexcelled laboratory facilities and many ‘other 


exceptional advantages. 


Opportunity to Defray Part of Expense 


Students enjoy refined companionship, beautiful surround- 
ings, healthful recreation and scientific development. Tuition 
and living expenses moderate. More calls are received for 
graduates than can be filled. Illustrated prospectus upon 
Address: Registrar, Box 41, Battle Creek, Mich. 


request 


. * "o he 
| Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, OHIO. Accredited. Two-year course In theory 
and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music. 

Address Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


Tbe Fannie A, Smith 
‘Rindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in tbe ry 
and practice. School residence for a limited number. Grounds 
for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave. Bridgeport Dona. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


rains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. imited number. 
Catalog. 56 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Newark Normal School 


For Physical Education and Hygiene. Address for 
catalogue. HENRY PANZER, Director, 
Newark, New Jersey, 182-186 William Street. 


| SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Powers Lake, Wis., July 7—September 6, 
Junior camp for young women 9-14 years. Senior camp for young 


women 14 22 years. Excellent boating, bathing, fishing, 
4 Provision, equipment, location. food. the bat 


thletica, ete. 
16 acre camp and bcikiings operated ord enel bs 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Address Registrar, Box 4, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


STUDENTS 
Your Vacation Is Worth $250 


summer vacation into cash by introducing Woman's” 


Magazine, Collier's 


A large number of college students are turni 


Home Companion, The American 
and Farm and Fireside to their friends. 
You can earn enough money during the summer in thia. 
way to meet your college expenses in the autumn, 
WRITE TO-DAY for particulars, 
Chief cf Subscription Staff, Desk Lu 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


416 West 13th Street New York, N. Y, 


Schools of Photography 


sum Photography 


Good-| positions in the best studios in the coun- 


try await men and women who prepare themselves 


now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and ee-Color Work 

Our graduates earn 835 to 8100 a week. We assist them 

to secure these positions. Now is the time to ft your- 

self for an Md position at better pay. Terms 

easy, nas Hving m expensive. Largest and best school of its 

e for catalog today. 


EELINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH Y 
Box A. M., 780 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


In 359100:Wée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER N 


Big opportunities NOW 
Qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion P icture—Commercial—Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials furnished free 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 


eater wee DISTR Recognised Superiority. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 w. 36th St., N. Y. 505 State St., Bklyn. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture 
Portrait — Commercial 
from a successful progressive 
photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and PleasantOccupation. 
Earn while learning. 

3 months’ complete course all branches, 


Day and night classes. Expert instruo- 
tors. ments taken. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, New York 
29 East Madison St., Chicago 
Call or Write for Booklet G 


Special Schools 


R 
COLLEGE 


cAccredited 


TH 


Fitness." 
Private 


are available. 


Council—Athletic 
21st. Write for * 


Skidmore School 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 


A woman's college offering broad general courses 
with splendid opportunity for specialization. Secre- 
tarial, Domestic S ', Physical Education, Fine and 
Applied Art, Music and “General courses, with related 
subjects BS degree or sacher’s and Supervisor's 
certificate, For catalog address 


Secretary, Box E 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies. Forinformation apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Professional Schools 


IVO VINA IR VR n RTL TEM 


plorado School: Mines. 


j Solden 


Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy and 
Mining Geology. New courses in Petro- 
leum and Oil Geology. Free scholarships 
available. 


Autumn Term begins Sept. 6, 1920 


Registrar, Box 701 
School of Mines Golden, Colorado ; 


VOLL SOSCTRA 2 a NP 790 DE tp e tm 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engincering 
Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Government 
Short. course educational opportunities. Mining district 
Write for catalogue. = . : 

rro, New Mexico. X. Il!inski, 


P». School o Mines 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 


A State institution located at gateway 
of the beautiful Black Hills, a mag- 
nificent outdoor laboratory and home 
of one of the world's biggest gold 
mines. Institution has strong staff of 
experienced technical men, modern 
equipment and up to date library 
Tuition very low. Graduates in big E 
À demand. Will be glad to hear from 
students interested In taking a 
mining or metallurgical course 


Address President, SOUTH 


DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF 
MINES. 


President 


Mining Engineering 


For Your Profession 

A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded 
The Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) 
offers comprehensive four year course which can be 
completed in three calendar years. Its breadth 
provides foundation for expert specialization in 
that field of engineering which most appe to the 
student Theoretical work  accompan with 
practical experience College is located in center of 
one of the world’s greatest copper mining districts 
Close relations constantly maintained with mines, 
mills, smelters, electrolytic and power plants which 
are practically a part of the college equipment and a 
factor of enormous value in instruction, Managers 
of large operations regularly lecture to classes. Region 
affords unusual opportunities for geological study 
Nine Buildings, Advanced Methods. Vigorous 
Athletics, Bowling, Billiards, Tobogggning. “M. 
C. M. Men Make Good." For descriptive book, 
354 College Ave., Houghton, Mich 


address 27 
Michigan “rs: Mines 


Angola. E. E 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mea hanical, Electrical or Chemical Engi- 
neer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and furnished 
room for 48 weeks... Preparatory courses at same rate. No 


entrance examination. 
. 
Electri cal mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century, this school has 
been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


H H enables grad- 
Engineering 


uates to se 
cure good 

positions and promotions 

tricity 


Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
Mathematics, Steam and G ;ngines and Mechani- 
cal Dra 
test electrical machinery. 


INDIANA Street 


men with training are in de- 


ing. Studentsconstruct d ynamos, install wiring and 
Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 


Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
123 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


E profession of Physical Di- 
rector and Playground Supervisor 
is in the ascendancy. 
the American ideal of “Efficiency through 

Colleges, Universities, Public and 
Schools, Summer Camps, Athletic 
Clubs, Industrial, 
ters, Banks, Manufacturing Plants, Department 
Stores, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., are making con- 
stant demand for more trained men and women than 
The American College prepares and, 
places through its free graduate placing bureau large 
numbers of these workers each year. 


The American College offers a two year course to High 
School Graduates, leading to Bachelor degree (B. P. E.) 
Special work with diploma. 
work— Scholarships. 
Association — Orchestra — Sororities. 
Description of Courses' 


Address Dept. A-7, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 


It makes possible 


Social and Community Cen- 


Credit allowed for outside 
Delightful college life. Student 


Term opens September 
' and View Book. 


The Sargent School 'z, Price! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


Masaacuvuserts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
32nd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our grad- 
uates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Summer Camp. Apply to Tug SgcngTARY. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Dept.of Domes- 
tic Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 


Mollie A. Woods, Prin, Box 172, Roalyn, Pa. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Se n. dist year. 
Degrees granted. Address HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, 


Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given by cor- 


HOME 
STUDY ists 


(28th Year) Address 


The University of Chicago 


Div. XUD Chicago, M. 


Law School of Cumberland University 


A ONE YEAR COURSE covering the entire field of 
American Law. Daily Lessons assigned from the Standard 
text-books of the profession. Not a lecture school. Daily 
Moot Court practice. More than four thousand alumni, 
representatives of whom have reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the supreme and inferior courts of 
many of the states, and have become Governors, Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. Seventy-fourth year 
beginning second Wednesday in September, 1920. For 
Catalogue address: Law School, Box 23, Lebanon, Tenn. 


4 ES | in these days of high prices is 

The Family E Money a subject that receives a great 
deal of thought by wide-awake housewives. 
Would you like to add $20.00 a month to your family income? 
Mrs. Frary of Illinois adds over $20.00 to her income each month 
by introducing Woman's Home Companion, The American Magazine, 
Collier's and Farm and Fireside to her friends during spare time. 
You can do just what she is doing. No previous experience is 
ary. 

our chance to beat the H. C. of L.t 
? Write NOW for parti 


Are you going to 


f of Subscription Sta! 
CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ie! 
e 
416 West 13th Street, 


ew York, N. Y 
Please tell me how | can beat the H. 
for your magazines. 


C. of L. by taking subscriptions 


T so ociccnsacsevececescecenesuencavscnsecviccesencee 
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The American Magazine 


VIVAUDOU | 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 


TALC 


O talcum ever achieved 
such an instantaneous 
and widesuccess as has MAVIS. 


Quality! 

The beautiful red can is a 
delight to every woman's eyes at 
toilet goods counters everywhere 
and the IRRESISTIBL E fragrance 


holds her captive to its charms. 


Mavis Talcum is but one of 
the many preparations with that 
irresistible fragrance. There are 
also the Face Powder, Cream, 
Toilet Water, Perfume, Sachet, 
and Rouge, all of which are made 
under the secret and famous 
Vivaudou formule. 

Mavis is typical of the quality 
and charm to be found in other brands 
of VIVAUDOU preparations such as: 

Lady Mary 
Maiden France 
Fleur de France 
Pour la France 
Mai d'or 
For sale at all toilet goods counters: 


Send 18c to Vivaudou, Times Building, 
New York, for a generous yd of Mavis 
or Lady Mar. Ber rfume. Add 6c if you 
want a copy of the Mavis IW. altz. 

This beautiful waltz—on Emerson Rec- 
ord No. 10152, is now obtainable at all 
phonograph shops. 


the circumstances of their environment to 
become happy victims of golf will boast of 
their ignorance of the game and pooh-pooh 
| the suggestion that it may become a lure 
to them. Wait and see. Even the “flu” 


| eae is always surprised to find himself 


included in the epidemic. 
Coming down to cases, the prophecy 


| | toward which we are preambling is that 


golf, hitherto regarded as an adjunct to 
the society column and holding no in- 
terest except for city dwellers, is going to 
carry its fluttering flags to countless dales 
and hillsides, and become a life-saving 
diversion for small towns in every part of 
the United States. 

Numerous millions of dollars will be 
expended within the next ten years for 
tees and fairways and greens and traps 
and waterpipes and horse-mowers. 

Myriads of business and professional 
men residing in country seats and their 
neighboring satellites are going to attire 
themselvesin shameless knickers and short- 
sleeved shirts and renew their youth in the 
green fields and beside the still waters. 

Men who are too old for tennis and 
baseball, and too masculine for croquet 
and too negligent to hold themselves to 
any drudging routine of “exercises,” are 
going to find in golf a real elixir of youth — 
the only golden panacea that will bring 
back a has-been. 

They are going to come out of their 
slouching laziness and have springs put 
into their legs. 

One of the popular delusions, fostered 
by careless poetry and loose editorial writ- 
ing, has been that the people who live in 


| the country and the small towns are neces- 


sarily more rugged and rosy-cheeked and 
surging with vitality than the flat dwellers 
of the cities. Look at the mortality sta- 
tistics. Study the death rates. Ask the 
insurance men and the school authorities 
and the hospitals. 

Country air is no good if it is kept out- 
doors. holesome food can be converted 
into an explosive if cooked in the right 
kind of grease. Much sleep is not to be 


| regarded as a substitute for the shower 


bath. Most of our country relatives who 
are walking with canes and praying for 
relief from racking pains are simply in 


| need of the dentist. 


N° MAN ever acquired bodily vigor by 
remaining away from the cities. And 
no other man can be as old at forty-five 
as the small-town business or professional 
man who lets down and loses his hold on 
outdoor activities and starts to take things 
easy. He will become fat and slow and 
ponderous and creaky—enjoying no in- 
termediate stage between youth and old 
age. 

Suppose he is a banker or a merchant 
or a lawyer or a grain buyer in some town 
large enough to have a couple of movie 
theatres and paved streets. It is a good 
town, but it is set to a slow tempo. The 


| prominent citizen we are considering will 


live three or four blocks from his place of 
business. If he walks down-town in the 
morning the chances are that he will ad- 
just himself to the moping gait of those 


| who are headed in the same direction. Or 


he may, in order to avoid even the pre- 


| tense of limbering up, ride down in the 


t 


| family ‘ oH and leave it parked out in 
front. visits the post-ofhce and pauses 
on the corner to talk about nothing in 


particular. His principal occupation dur- 
ing the whole day, next to that of garner- 
ing a few dollars, is to avoid getting -his 
blood into circulation. If it is winter, his 
office will be frightfully overheated, and 
he will intensify the atmosphere of com- 
fort by smoking a few cigars. His days 
are devoted to heavy sitting around in- 
doors. Does he tramp across country 
with a gun, or heroically work in the 
garden whenever he can, or go horseback 
riding? Not one in one hundred does any- 
thing of the sort. He is too busy laying 
the foundations of “rheumatism” and 
"stomach trouble"—twin Bolsheviks of 
the corporeal organism. 

Coming right down to it, what would 
you do for recreation and outdoor excite- 
ment if you were Mr. Business Man of 
Oak Grove or Hickory Center? You 
would do the same as ls does—become 
logy and lazy, and satisfy your con- 
science by riding out in the car each eve- 
ning for ‘‘a breath of fresh air." 

One of the reasons why golf is going to 
the small towns, and remain there, is that 
countless thousands of small-towners need 
it, and it is the only open-air game which 
will appeal to them forever and ever. 


JUST as prohibition started in the coun- 
try schoolhouses and moved without 
pause to Fifth Avenue, so is golf, follow- 
ing the reverse route, now bearing down 
upon the areas of scattered population. 

Golf stood the test of centuries of Scot- 
land, invaded England in the Victorian 

eriod, and obtained a small foothold over 
Won early i in the nineties. 

The first clubs were near the very large 
cities: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Next it established itself near the cities 
of the second division in point of size— 
the Clevelands and Saint Pauls and Louis- 
villes. 

By 1910 there was no city of 100,000 
which did not have appended to it at 
least one good eighteen-hole course. 

The next ramification took in every 
corporate settlement that could claim a 
population of.20,000 or more. By 1915 
we knew in Iroquois township that golf 
was being played at Logansport, sixty 
miles to the east; at La Fayette, fifty miles 
to the southeast; at Danville, lllinois, 
forty miles to the southwest; and at La 
Porte, sixty miles to the north. 

About the time the war disarranged our 
plans golf architects and the sporting 
goods wholesalers and the magazine pub- 
lishers (these being the fellows who stick 
pins in maps and keep tab on the new 
outcroppings) knew that golf had just 
about made a clean-up of all the towns of 
10,000 or more. Also, the signs were un- 
mistakable that it was getting ready to 
sweep down on every Borough with a 
census rating of 2,500 or more. 

Do you realize what that means? 

When the only clubs were found near 
cities of 500,000 or more, the game looked 
as exclusive and remote to the corn belt as 
polo or baccarat. 

When it wrapped its pleasant tentacles 
around all the towns of 100,000 or more, 
then thelist of clubs became quite for- 
midable, and the newspapers Toa to 
mystify 95 per cent of their readers with 
the jargon of the tournaments. 

Next, if you will blacken on the map all 
the towns of 20,000 or more, and then fill 
in between by pegging the towns of 10,000 


Inspiration 


HE perfect resonance of the Lyon & Healy Apartment 
Grand Piano lends richness to the simplest melodies and 
imparts rare beauty to the classics. 


This sympathetic tone-quality encourages the modest 
player to greater socamphehmens and inspires the musician 
to the fullest expression. 


LYON & HEALY Apartment Grand Piano 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO KƏ BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Est. 1864 
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“Don’t! without Daylo” 


EMEMBER the Broad Street fire which destroyed a city block because a man carried 

an exposed light into the cellar? Then there was that disaster at sea that cost scores 

of lives; and the gas explosion which made hundreds homeless. These and many other 
similar catastrophes should and could have been avoided by using a Daylo. 


What do you think is the best use for Daylo? Your thought may win you $3,000.00— 
$1,000.00—$500.00 or one of the 101 other cash prizes of the 


Eveready Daylo $10,000.00 Cash Prize Contest 


Dealers everywhere are: displaying a remarkable picture in their windows. See it. Study it. 
Get a free Contest Blank from the Daylo dealer and send in your answer. There's no cost or obliga- 
tion. If two or more contestants submit the identical answer selected by the judges for a prize, the 
full amount of the prize will be paid to each. Contest closes August 1, 1920. The Art Editors of 
“Life” will judge the answers. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Mf This sign on Daylo Dealers’ windows identifies dealers showing the $10,000.00 Contest Picture. 


; EVE | e 
„contest! 


sd 
10000*InC: 
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or more, you will find that the whole 
U. S. A. is speckled. 

After that, knowing that each one of 
these spots has become a training-school 
for all the tributary towns, and that 
extension is inevitable, start in to mark 
all the towns of 2,500 or more, and when 
you have finished the job, at the end of a 
week, the map of our beloved country 
will look like a platter of caviar. 

Is golf going into the smaller towns? 
Undoubtedly. You have heard it called 
a "rich man's game." That is because so 
many clubs adjacent to big cities have to 
use a lot of fancy real estate, and are ex- 
travagant in the management of the club- 
house and the course, and pay fancy 
salaries. The dues and assessments in 
many of these clubs have terrified the 
player of moderate means. In the mean- 
time, the little nine-hole clubs in the 
smaller towns have continued to do busi- 
ness. The public courses, operated by 
municipalities and usually charging a small 
playing fee, are congested with players 
from dawn until dusk. 

In Scotland the clerk or mill hand re- 
turns from his work at five-thirty P. M. or 
thereabouts, has his tea and seed cake, 
and goes out on the “links” and plays 18 
holes, for the twilight does not thicken 
until after nine o'clock. He has his supper 
after the game. A set of clubs will last 
him for years. He will average several 
rounds to every ball used up. Would 
Scotland tolerate a game intended for 
spendthrifts? Don’t ask foolish questions. 

With the gradual cutting down of the 
working day in America, the Saturday 
half-holidays, the dull intervals in both 
factory and farm towns when all business 
is condensed into a few “‘rush hours" each 
week, don’t you see that we have thou- 
sands of men and women of all ages who 
will be candidates for golf every summer 

afternoon and evening? Furthermore, for 
these house dwellers to get into the free 
open, with the springy turf under their 
feet, and the green stretches ahead of them 
and the ecstasy of contest tugging at their 
hearts—it will be a God’s blessing to every 
one of them. 


THE hard roads and the multiplication 
of moderate-priced cars have eliminated 
distance for the people in the rural com- 
munities. Every man who lives within 
twenty miles of a golf course can get from 
his desk to the first tee within an hour. 
The city man with membership in a subur- 
ban or country club will average at least 
an hour from his office to the clubhouse. 
Therefore, when you figure on supporting 
memberships for clubs that will soon be 
organized you must understand that the 
town fifteen miles away is just the same as 
across the street. The Hazelden Golf 
Club, out at my country home in Indiana, 
which started as a private experiment and 
evolved into a community enterprise, is 
thirteen miles from Kentland, the county 
seat. Nearly one half of our members live 
in Kentland. Some of them are on the 
course every pleasant afternoon in the 
playing season, and the whole crew comes 
over on Sunday. The other players come 
from Goodland, nine miles south, and 
Brook, two miles to the east. A nine-hole 
golf course with a supporting membership 
of one hundred to one hundred and fift 

doesn’t even have to be near a town. Íf 
it is within riding distance of a population 


which is not entirely vegetable in char- 
acter it will find promoters and players 
and boosters. 

And when golf once gets into a com- 


munity it isn't a flare-up that fades away, | 


like archery or ping-pong. It becomes as 
intrinsic as the mating instinct and as 

erennial as the Masonic fraternity. The 
bramed thing isn't a "game" at all. It is 
a life work. When a man consecrates 
himself to it, he is liable to slacken up on 
all other obligations. That is why 1t is 
in order to announce: “Look out for your 
husbands! Golf is coming." 


ETURNING to our text and hammer- 
ing it in, point by point, after the 


manner of theologians, golf is going to | 


take up a permanent residence in the 
provinces, because there aren't any prov- 
inces any more. The boulevard highways 
and the wife-driven flivvers, to which 
reference has been made, and the long- 
distance 'phone and the R. F. D., and the 


mail-order catalogues, have made every | 


farming township a suburb of the city. 
The man in the country who has money 
will spend it for electric lights, tailor-made 
clothes, grapefruit, Galli-Curci. records— 
also fancy chocolates and bonbons mixed 
at one dollar per throw. When it becomes 
evident to him that golf is a reasonable 


luxury to which he is entitled, he is not | 
going to balk because of money consider- | 


ations. 

Don't overlook the fact that the folks 
who live in the small towns are more 
closely upon the heels of new events than 
ever before. One month after Mr. Zieg- 
feld produces a new “Follies” in New 
York, all of the young folks in our neigh- 
borhood will be dancing to the latest tunes 
invented by Gene Buck and Irving Berlin 
and appraising their relative merits. 

Do you know that late in the nineties 
there was a sudden and terrific increase in 
attendance at all colleges and universities, 
especially west of the Alleghenies? There 
are five times as many college-bred men 
and women living in the rural commun- 
ities of America as there were in 1890. In 
the townships near my post of observation 


there must be ten times as many. Most | 


of these ex-collegians do not believe that 


they must move into the cities in order to | 


be successful and happy. A great many 
of them are farming, on a large scale and 
according to most revolutionary methods. 
They are just as alert and up-to-date and 


receptive to live propositions as their | 
classmates who took to the large cities. | 


They read magazines of the kind which is 
now propped up in front of you. They 
know what is happening in all parts of the 
world. Anyone who classes them as 
*  yaps" proves that he has a Sunday sup- 
plement education. 


Now, the fact that community leaders | 


everywhere have begun to inquire about 
the Scotch invasion, and to wonder if it 
will take in their neighborhood eventu- 
ally, is the best possible evidence that golf 
courses will hereafter multiply on an in- 
creased ratio. Those who do not wish to 
be tempted and fall must refrain from 
flirting with golf even in their day dreams. 


The investigator first endures, then pities, | 
1 The tantalizing 
cajoleries and postponed realizations can | 


and then falls hard. 
hardly be described to those who know 
of golf merely as a sweeping blow at a 


small ball with a slender implement made 


2( Years 


For twenty-seven years Sheboygan 
Ginger Ale has been served in 
leading hotels, clubs, cafes, and on 
dining cars, and is still the choice. 


Sheboygan Ginger Ale is made from 
pure fruit flavors, cane sugar and 
genuine imported Jamaica Ginger 
blended into one delicious, whole- 
some and refreshing combination. 
Order today from your grocer or drug- 
gist—costs less per bottle by the case. 
Sheboygan Beverage Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Sheboygan Root Beer, Orange Phosphate 


Sarsaparilla, Lemon Soda, Cream Soda and 
Mineral Water. 


For occasions and all occasions 
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Have You Good 


Intentions? 


A short time ago the following letter came 
to us: 


Gentlemen: 

We have come to the conclusion 
that the day you people stop making 
Edgeworth will be the same day we 
quit smoking. Every now and then 
we try to smoke some other kinds of 
tobacco, but they're no good; we always 
come back to Edgeworth. We've tried 
every kind, from scrap to the kind that 
comes all sealed. up in tins at four bits 
an ounce. 

We would like to say here that if 
Edgeworth cost three times what it 
does now, it would be well worth it for 
the quality you give. What are we 
writing this letter for? Well, it seems 
to us that people are quick enough to 
complain, but far less willing to boost 
a product. It’s a grand and glorious 
feeling when the boss comes in and 


says, “Great piece of work, boys!" 
Well, that's the way we feel about 
Edgeworth. 


This letter was signed by two artists. We 
value highly their generous approval. It proves 
that sticking to quality 
makes enthusiasts over 
your tobacco. 

In a way, we're bound 
to keep Edgeworth up 
to the mark. We send 
men samples, when 
requested. Edgeworth 
either sells itself or 
we're just so much out 
of pocket. 

When a man 
throws himself 
back in the good 
old easy chair and 
lights up a bowlful 
he's judge and jury. 
He's going to com- 
pare Edgeworth with 


every smoking to- 
bacco he has ever 
used. Edgeworth 


must suit his individual taste perfectly or 
he won't take it on. 

We've been offering samples for several 
years. They have done pretty well for us. 

Perhaps you've read some of our advertise- 
ments. Possibly you've about made up your 
mind often to send for samples, but forgotten 
your good intentions. lf you've had this good 
intention before, why not act upon it now? 

We don't make any wild predictions that 
it's just the tobacco for you, but it has quality 
—and friends. ; 

Merely send us a postcard containing your 
name and address. If you'll add the name 
and address of your dealer, we'll see that he 
has Edgeworth to sell you in case vou like it. 

We will send you samples of Edgeworth in 
both forms— Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes, then cut into thin slices. One slice 
rubbed between the hands makes an average 
pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already rubbed. 
Pour it straight from the little blue can into 
the bowl of your pipe. 

Both kinds pack neatly and burn evenly, 
owing to their even quality. 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 25 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the jobber. 


of iron and wood. They must find out for 
themselves, and then it will be too late. 
Fooling with golf is like taking hypoder- 
mic injections of morphia just to find out 
if there is a resulting sensation, only you 
finish in a locker-room instead of a sani- 
tarium. 

Permit me to tell the story of our once- 
tranquil neighborhood: I live in the coun- 
try every summer. My home is about 
eighty miles south of Chicago and ten 
miles beyond the Illinois state line, over 
in Indiana. The Iroquois River is near 
by and the main motor route from Chicago 
to Indianapolis cuts through one edge of 
the farm. Our whole region is dependent 
upon the marketing of crops which can 
be grown on black prairie loam. Our land 
is good and high-priced. In fact, when I 
fenced off forty acres of the precious glebe 
and made it a playground, there was some 
talk of having a conservator appointed. 
It is all right to turn land worth three 
hundred dollars an acre over to Belgian 
horses and Hereford cattle, but it seemed 
wrong to waste all that productive area 
on mere human beings. However, I am 
getting my approach shot ahead of my 
drive. 


HE golf hatchery and gullied battle- 

field commonly known as Hazelden 
Farm has only three towns of more than 
one rhoudid. population within fifteen 
miles of it. [t is more than forty miles 
from any settlement that would dare to 
call itself a “city.” It is certainly away 
out in the country. The touring motor- 
ists who come buzzing up through the 
woods and suddenly find in front of them 
a sweeping expanse of fairway bordered 
with kopjes and yawning pitfalls are just 
as much surprised as you would be to find 
a ballet girl performing on top of Mount 
McKinley. These ignorant city people 
have not yet learned that golf is catholic 
in appeal, the same as rag-time, high- 
heeled shoes, Chautauquas, and chewing 
gum. 

It is like the black locust, growing 
bravely wherever it is planted. 

The Hazelden Club has a pretty good 
nine-hole course with all of the equipment 
needed to maintain it. The clubhouse, 
built of white oak logs, has a big living- 
room, lounge-room for women, locker 
space, showers, and large protected 
porches. 

Those of us who live right on the home 
grounds began our experiments with a 
little nine-hole course for approaching and 
putting, the longest hole only one hundred 
yards. Before we abandoned the baby 
course and began to convert the open 
pasture to our purposes, no less than forty 
men residing in the country had stocked 
up with hubs and were regular visitors. 
We had to form a club in order to prevent 
the private grounds from becoming surf- 
less Coney Island. 

Now that we have the nine holes and a 
clubhouse and have added the general 
attractions of a country club to the golf- 
ing, the membership has increased . to 
seventy-five and there is a waiting list. 

It is true that the Hazelden course has 
been privately owned and that for a long 
time the players came as invited guests. 
Now, the club members have taken over 
the direction of business affairs. There 
are two kinds of members: The sustain- 
ing members pay fifty dollars a year each, 


vote at elections and are given all privi- 
leges of the clubhouse and grounds for 
relative and nonresident friends. The 
playing members pay twenty dollars a 
year for the use of the course and are per- 
mitted to compete in all tournaments. 

Our experience indicates that a nine- 
hole golf course with country club fea- 
tures can be maintained by one hun- 
dred members paying fifty dollars a year 
each. This estimate does not take in any 
large clubhouse with a ballroom and facili- 
ties for serving food. A revised farm 
dwelling with some screened cages built 
around it will serve as a clubhouse for the 
first few years. Spend your money on 
your golf course. Lighten up on your 
splurges and social side lines until you 
have a golf course that you are not ashamed 
to show to your friends from the city. 

You see, I am taking it for granted that 
the reader who lives out in some prosper- 
ing rural community, the same as I do, is 
already under sentence of golf, and might 
as well be getting ready to serve his time. 

And you will admit that, if we can es- 
tablish a golf course on Hazelden Farm 
and make it a spectacular success, you 
have all the makings of a dandy little 
country club right in your immediate 
bailiwick. 

Would you believe that on September 
18th, 1918 (the day of the beginning of the 
end of the great war), we had “Chick” 
Evans, “Jock” Hutchinson, Walter Hagen, 
Bob McDonald and “Ken” Edwards out 
on our little nine for a Red Cross benefit, 
and a "gallery" of 1,500 people followed 
the players, and the net receipts for the 
Red Cross amounted to $5,100? 

In any community that has a popula- 
tion of regular human beings who are not 
hard up for money, and who can steal a 
little time from the treadmill, the condi- 
tions are already ripe for the organization 
of a country club which shall be a live 
social center and a grand rejuvenator for 
all those who are becoming attached to 
their shells and suffering from atrophy of 
the spirit of youth. 


RGANIZE a small committee of live 

wires, and begin circling out from 
town to find a rambling, rolling field of 
from forty to eighty acres. Have someone 
who has played golf serve on your com- 
mittee. After you have secured options 
send for a golf expert. His charges will 
be steep, but don't try to lay out your own 
course, or you will make a mess of it. The 
so-called "architect" will tell you in an 
hour whether or not you can piece to- 
gether nine satisfactory holes within the 
tract you have chosen. Arrange with him 
for working plans, and tell him how much 
you are willing to spend on him and his 
plans during ihe first year. 

Don’t try to build the whole course ac- 
cording to the most modern and expensive 
methods the first year, or you will biome 
swamped and discouraged. Get your tees 
(the tee is where you put the ball on the 
hillock of sand for the first play toward 
the distant flag), also your fairways (those 
are the lawnlike open stretches of smooth 
turf along which you progress toward the 
flag, if you are lucky), also your greens 
(those are the close-cropped and velvety 
rugs on which you coax the pill into the 
cup). The shaggy mounds and the wide 
pot-traps full of soft sand, and various 
undulations intended to complicate the 
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Dodge pulleys, hangers, bearings, couplings, clutches and collars in 
themselves ANE continuous production; Dodge dealers and 
Dodge warehouses insure immediate production. 

In every industrial center a Dodge branch warehouse; in every city a Dodge, 
Oneida, or Keystone dealer to furnish anything and everything for power 
transmission on the immediate delivery basis. 
Whether you build a new plant or only expand your present facilities, call on 
these dealers for the service they are equipped to render. 

Rest assured that Dodge products will prove their full worth to you in the same 


safe and economical manner that has characterized their operation for 38 years 
in more than a hundred thousand other industrial plants. 


The Dodge method of power distribution is correct to the final degree of effi- 
ciency; it is reliable; mechanically free from trouble; the accepted Standard of 
90% of American shops and always obtainable without delay to your production. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, New York 
Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago St. Louis . Boston Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Providence Seattle Newa 
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This 


Summer ? 
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HAT sort of good times have you planned for 

yourself and family this Summer? You can have 
the best time you ever dreamed of riding a bicycle. 
Just imagine—camping trips, vacation tours—out 
to the club—fishing—and glorious, healthful spins 
anywhere—everywhere ! 


A bicycle brings you all this—and more. It brings 
you health and strength—convenience, freedom from 
trolley schedules, economy and a pleasant means of 
going to and from work. You will save enough in 
a short time to pay for your bicycle. 


Then think of your youngsters! A bicycle is the 
dearest desire in the hearts of every one of them. 
It is the cream of delight—and the very best and 
wisest gift you could give them. 


Plan a Summer full of health and enjoyment for your 
entire family. Ride.a Bicycle yourself and give bicycles 
to your children. See your dealer for his latest models. 


CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC. 
35 Warren Street, New York, U. S. A. 


“Look Out for Your Husbands! Golf is Coming!" by GEORGE ADE 


greens, can be added one at a time later 
on. Don’t try to carry out all the plans of 
the golf architect the first year, unless 
your treasury is overflowing and the money 
is being expended by a committee that 
knows how to get value received. Otner- 
wise,{the club will start out with a burden 
on its back, and the members will miss 
their putts thinking of the assessments 
about to be levied. Also, you will thinx 
that the man who wrote this piece in the 


magazine didn’t know what he was talking 


about. 
"THERE are a few musts to be observed: 


You must get good greens by a special 
seeding with “fescue” and possibly red- 
top and some of the “bents,” if they are 
obtainable. The seed for “creeping bent” 
came from parts of Europe which were 
locked up for four years. Add horrors of 
war. 

You must get water pressure and lay 
pipes which will carry a bountiful supply 
to at least two or three greens at one time. 
Get water to your greens even if you have 
to do without a clubhouse for a while. 
The greens are eighty per cent of a golf 
course. You may have a tall flag pole, 
and a pillared palace for your social 
doings, and a Scotch “pro” with knotty 
wrists and a Harry Lauder dialect, and 
the most beautiful young women of the 
countryside pouring tea on the veranda, | 
and comfortable benches at every tee, and | 
alluring vistas of trees and water and 
spangled wild flowers, but if you haven’t 
true and velvety greens on which the little 
pellet will speed straight from the club 
without jump or deviation, you will have 
no moral right to advertise your social 
organization as a golf club. You will 
simply be a promoter of profanity and a 
procurer for the lower regions. 

Our boys out at Hazelden have been 
through the mill and we are full of good 
advice. We pride ourselves on keeping 
the tees neat and well-surfaced, the boxes 
cleanly painted and always supplied with 
good sand, the direction flags fresh every 
season, the greens ready for putting. When 
a man is playing golf he shouldn’t be 
called upon to look at anything displeas- 
ing, except the fellow who is licking him. | 

To make the turn at the far end of a 
golf course and then, starting homeward, | 
to look out across the spread of vivid 
green, the matted hillocks gleaming on 
one side and shadowed on the other, the 
trim fairways contrasting sharply with 
the jungled neglect of the “rough,” every 
line of vision saved by some attractive 
interruption before it dares to become mo- 
notonous, just enough movement by white- 
clad players to put a touch of life into an 
otherwise sleeping panorama—it is great! 
It is, unless you happen to miss your 
drive, in which case the whole picture re- 
sembles one of Gustave Doré’s illustra- 


tions of Dante's “ Inferno." 
If you are going in for golf, and of | 
course you are if you get a chance, use 
your influence to make the local course a 
delight to the eye. Golf is play, even if it | 
does look like work, and the scientists are 
right in urging that we keep our souls in 
condition by leaning up against the true 
and the beautiful. "The confirmed golfer 
feels a boyish happiness when he stands at 
the first tee of a well-planned and well- 
maintained course. He is impatient for 
the feel of the turf under his heavy shoes 


FULFILL A NOBLE OBLIGATION 
IN ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


We who were not called to the colors must “nobly acquit the 
noble claim” laid upon us by the men who died for Liberty. 


A cenotaph erected to those of imperishable memory should 
be of everlasting Rock or AGES GRANITE. 


With a superb indifference alike to time and storm, the 
memorial here pictured would stand in your community, a 
reminder to countless men and women to come. 


Rock oF AGEs GRANITE is of a light gray tone, agreeable 
and impressive both in the crowded city square, the open 
park meadow or the cemetery. 


A certificate of genuineness is furnished by the dealer. A 


booklet will be sent you on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of Quarries at 
Rock of Ages Barre, Vermont, 
Granite the Granite 

Center of the 
ET DA A World 


(Qio20 8. av co 
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owls Without Scouring 


Clean Your Closet Bowl 
the Easiest Way 


CRUBBING and scour- 
ing are no longer neces- 
sary to keep the closet bowl 
clean and white. Sani-Flush 
takes all the hard work off 
your hands and produces 
far better results than you 
could obtain in the old way. 


Follow the directions on 
the can; the rust stains, in- 
crustations and markings 
in the bowl will promptly 
disappear and the closet 
bowl will be left as glisten- 
ing white as new and ab- 
solutely odorless. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and housefur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
717 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 
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and the unfolding charms of the successive 
avenues, each picturesquely different from 
the preceding, and arousing within him a 
tingling hope of glory to be achieved. 

It is true that he may come in a couple 
of hours later walking on his knee caps and 
putting the duffer's curse on Saint An- 


drew's, but all that temporary grief is ` 


merely incidental to the career. The 
heartbreaks are quite transitory, and next 
day the struggler is back in the locker- 
room putting on his gayest duds and 
straining at the leash, because at last the 
day has arrived on which he is going to 
sung the ball and give it a ride, somewhat 
after the manner of Harry Vardon. 

The man who wrote ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope” must have been an early golfer. 
Likewise, the writing person who said 
something about “Of all sad words," etc., 
might have received his inspiration. by 
listening in at the nineteenth hole. 

Golf is the only game which is ever 
changing in its demands on the player. 
You may go around the same course one 
hundred times and, after getting away 
from the tees, no shot will be exactly the 
same as another. 


p IS a game of restraint, of relaxation, 
of calm concentration, of easy and de- 
liberate planning, instead of mere smash- 
ing through by youthful strength. That 
is why the man of seventy. will often trim 
his grandson of twenty, who prides him- 
self on being an “athlete.” You can’t get 
anywhere in golf merely by having lumps 
on your arms. You need a judgment of 
distance, a sense of rhythm, the tempera- 
ment of a Chinaman and a trained coór- 
dination of muscles and nerves. 

The man who has played for thirty 
years still feels that he is standing on the 
outskirts of golf waiting for someone to 
hand him a ticket of admission. 

Because golfing skill is elusive and usu- 
ally in the future tense, the game never 
loses zest and no one ever put it aside as 
something accomplished and done with. 

And then, best of all, coming back to 
the principal asset of the game—it is the 
only outdoor pastime which middle-aged 
and elderly men may play with abiding 
interest for hours at a time at almost any 
season of the year. 

It is the only game which is an absolute 
diversion. The player who follows that 
ball down the course, eager to get it into 
that tricky little cup, forgets everything 
else except the methods to be employed 
in arriving at the flag. If he has a note 
falling due next day and sinks a putt from 
off the green, he feels just as happy as the 
man Who is holding the note— possibly 
happier. 

Golf leads one away from domestic vex- 
ations and business worries. Sometimes 
the remedy is almost as agonizing as the 
ailment, but at least the game differenti- 
ates our tribulations and adds the spice of 
variety. i 

Even those who. become hopeless ad- 
dicts are seldom able to explain why golf 
has such a grip on them. One reason, as 


already suggested, is that the student is 
constantly drugging himself with the be- 
lief that he is about to attain the unat- 
tainable. Nirvana is always about two 
holes ahead. He never catches up with 
it, but he continues the chase until he 
holes out in a cemetery. 

Isn’t it possible that another impor- 
tant secret of the game’s popularity is 
that it permits the player to progress, 
literally and geographically, instead of 
compelling him to remain in one spot 
doing the same fool thing over and over 
again? Put a regular golfer on the cro- 
quet grounds or in a tennis court, and he 
feels as if he were locked up in a prison 
cell. He wants the big open spaces and 
plenty of elbow room. 

Golf is a long journey on foot, with the 
fatigues and monotonies of pedestrianism 
miraculously extracted. 

It gratifies the instinct, which every 
man has kept over from his primitive fore- 
bears, to get beyond the house walls and 
fences, and scout around bareheaded ` 
through fields and forests and along me- 
andering "cricks." It combines a com- 
muning with nature and the lust for 


victory and that, it will be conceded, is 


some combination. 

It inveigles and wheedles and seduces 
lazy men into working like galley slaves 
and forgetting that they are tired, as long 
as they have a chance to lug home the 
bacon. 

If you will watch the foursome holing 
out at the home green, you will notice that 
when the last ball has blopped into the 
cup, the players suddenly come back to 
themselves. With sagging shoulders and 
dragging footsteps and gusty sighs and 
labored breathing they move wearily to- 
ward the clubhouse, proclaiming to the 
blue sky above and the green grass all 
around that they are dog-tired and all in. 
And the nineteenth hole has nothing on 
except Orange Pekoe! Oh, well, perhaps 
it's for the best! 


BUT they are going to get even with you 
country people for taking their Scotch 
away from chen, They are going to wish 
onto you a lot of drivers and brassies and 
spoons and middies and mashies and jig- 
gers and goose-necks and pulls and slices 
and tops and founders and skies and 
sclaffs and dubs and chips and lofts and 
run-ups and bogies and pars and birdies 
and eagles. Don’t you know what these 
words mean? Be patient. You will learn 
by and by. 

A great life, my friends, if you don’t 
weaken, and you can’t weaken when the 
match is all square and a small bet riding. 

lf the doctors are safe in predicting an 
epidemic when they know that germs are 
finding their way into certain people who 
have not been rendered immune, are we 
not justified in posting up our prophecy 
in regard to golf? The germs are every- 
where and working incessantly. No one 
between the cradle and the grave is im- 
mune. 

Small towns ahoy! Golf is coming! 


MARY B. MULLETT relates next month what a big candy 


maker has found out about us humans. 


This is the story of a 


woman who began at home, and has built up a big business. 
She has analyzed her customers as well as her confections—and 
she has some very interesting things to tell us about both. 
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Each Bottle 
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in a Carton 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. It brings out 
all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makcs it soft, fresh 
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Johnson’s Radiator Cement—in liquid form and easy 
to use. Will ordinarily sea] leaks in from two to ten 
minutes. No tool kit complete without a can. All you 
have to do is remove the radiator cap and pour it in. 


Half-pints—765 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Keep Your 


[T isn't fair to yourself or to 
your car to run it without 
any attention and then sell at 
a big loss. With but little effort you, 
yourself, can keep your car in such 
condition that the depreciation will 
be very slight. We offer for your 


use JOHNSON'S CAR SAVERS. 
You will find cheap make-shifts on 
the market, but when you insist 
upon JOHNSON'S you take no 
chance, for they are fully guaranteed. 


JOHNSON 


Car Savers 


Johnson's Stop-Squeak Oil—pene- 
trates between the spring leaves 
thoroughly lubricating them. Simply 


paint it on witha brush or squirt it on with an 
oil can. Half-pints 35 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson's Cleaner—for body, hood 
and fenders. It removes spots, stains, 
tar, alkali, — preparing the surface for a 
polish. Contains no grit or acid. 

Half-lb. cans—35 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid— 
for polishing body, hood and fenders. 
Preserves the varnish and protects it from the 
weather— does not collect or hold the dust. 
Half-pints 50 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson's Valve Grinding Com- 
pound—will remove pits and foreign 
substance from valves giving a velvet seat. 
Does not gum up and stop cutting. 

4 oz. Duplex boxes—45 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
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Car Young 


GTART t today to reduce the 


depreciation of your auto- - 


mobile. An hour or twoevery 
month and JOHNSON'S CAR 
SAVERS will prove their value in 
dollars and cents when you come to 
sell or turn in your car. There is a 
JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every 
purpose. No experience is necessary 
for their use—they can all be applied 
by the novice with perfect satis- 
faction. 


Jones S 


Johnson's Black-Lac—a perfect top 
dressing. One coat imparts a rich, 
black surface just like new. Easy to 
apply—dries in fifteen minutes—is permanent, 
water-proof and i inexpensive. 

Half-pints 75 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson's Auto-Lak—an automo- 
bile body varnish that amateurs can 
use successfully. Goes on easily and quickly 
— you can finish your car one day and drive 
it the next. A pint is sufficient for varnishing 
a roadster. Pints—$1.50 in U.S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson's Hastee Patch —a quick 
and permanent repair for tubes, cas- 
ings, auto tops and all rubber goods. A box 
in your car answers the purpose of two or 


three extra tubes and casings. Small Size—(25 
average patches) 50 cts, in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over 
the world handle JOHNSON'S CAR SAVERS. 
Don't accept or handle unknown substitutes. 


Write for our folder on Keeping Cars Young—it's free. ` 


RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


MA 
$t C. DE AND GUARA SON 


R x ONE 


Johnson's Carbon Remover—an red clean, safe and 
Yo d remedy for carbon. t will save you from 
$3.00 to $5.00 over other ae i without laying up 
your car. You can easily do it yourself in ten minutes. 


Half-pints—75 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 
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'— hey, fellers—c’mon over! 
Lemon-Crush! Hurry up! Gee 
whilikens, but it's good!” 


Yes, the kids can drink all they 
want—for it is made by the 
exclusive Ward process from 
nothing but the pure delicious 
oil pressed from California 
lemons, finest granulated 
sugar, carbonated water and 
citric acid, the natural acid of 
the lemon. Lemon-Crush is 
thecompanion drink to Ward's 
Orange-Crush, 


in bottles or at fountains 


Prepared by Orange-Crush Co, 
Chicago . 
Laboratory: Los Angeles 


Send for free book, ‘The Story of Orange- 
rush and Leeper ie 
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The Seamy Side of Life Won't Hurt You, by MARJORIE RAMBEAU 


T he Seamy Side of Life Won't E 


Hurt You 


(Continued from page 38) 


‘curiosity about you for long. . About all 
that counted there was gold. 

But I must again say that the im- 
pressions of good | received there far out- 
weighed che bad: Many a time, as I was 
trudging along with my big basket of 
doughnuts—the doughnuts that Mother 
and Grandmother cooked and I peddled— 
a man, coming up behind me, would seize 
the basket and say, "Here, kid; let me 
give you a lift." 

I earned quite a bit of money pegging 
boats. Men often came ashore in one of a 
ship's small boats. As the boat approached 
and the men in their hip boots sprang out, 
I would catch the rope, haul the boat 
along, and drive the peg attached to [the 
rope into the sand. As the men hurried off, 
one would toss me a coin. 

My biggest money was made at “ busk- 
ing;" that is, going around among the 
miners’ tents with my banjo, entering a 
tent briskly, throwing my cap into the 
middle of it, singing songs to the accom- 
paniment of the banjo, and leaving it to 
the occupants of the tent to reward me by 
throwing coins or gold dust into my cap! 


T FIRST I sang sentimental trash like 
* She's Sleeping in the Klondike Vale 
To-night." But after a while I found that 
my greatest card was to sing songs with a 
chorus or refrain in which all hands could 
join. These brought the greatest out- 
pourings into my cap. The gold dust did 
not seem to me quite like the real thing. 
I was eager only for the good old States 
money. Then they would all laugh and 
say, “Kid, you don't. know when you're 
gettin the most." My patrons would 
vary from three to thirty. Often as the 
music rose they would flock in from other 
tents. Sometimes I got as much as a 
hundred dollars. 

“Seeing Nellie Home," and “White 
Wings, They Never Grow Weary "—those 
were my biggest hits. Everybody could 
join in those songs. If those white wings 
grew weary, Í certainly grew weary of 
them. But now I can realize the pathos 
back of it all, the eagerness of those men to 
forget for a time their gold-seeking, to 
escape out of themselves. Sometimes in 
those summer months we would keep it 
up as late as two o'clock in the morning. 
It would still be daylight, you know; 
darkness never fell there in those months. 
And maybe we might have kept it up even 
longer if my moth.:, guided by the sounds 
of singing, had not come to take me, her 
wandering minstrel, home. 

When the typhoid epidemic came, my 
mother bought four sugar barrels at twent 
dollars each, and used their staves to uk 
a well six feet deep into the ice. After 
sterilizing the water fronr the melting ice, 
we sold the water in lard cans at a dollar 
a can. 

But the summer had not far advanced 
when my mother came to the conclusion 
that the greatest possibilities for her 
to make money lay in fur trading. Her 


first trip of this kind was up Snake River | 3 


to a point where the Eskimo trappers 
could be reached. These Eskimos ex- 
changed their furs for provisions, clothing, 
and other supplies such as might appeal to 
their palate or eye. I went with my 
mother on her Snake River trip, and was 
the first white child, I believe, ever to 
ascend that stream. 

In July we learned that a party of about 
fifteen men, who were among the most 


.adventurous at Nome, were going in an 


open whaleboat in search of fur to a point 
on the Siberian coast about two hundred 
miles distant from Nome. Despite the 
fact that, with the men continuously row- 
ing in relays, it would take about a day | 
and a half to make the trip, my mother 
sought and got permission to add herself, 
her mother, and me to the party. 

I still have to smile when I think of my | 
mother’s costume. It consisted mainly of 
an old bicycle suit she had used in San 
Francisco. In addition to the Eton jacket, 
short skirt, and bloomers, she wore hip 
boots, and, crowning all, a jaunty little 


army cap! Grandmother wore hip boots | | 


also. Held in the arms of my mother or 
my grandmother, I got some good sleep, 
but the others had only cat-naps. Out on 
Bering Sea we encountered no ice, only a 
great expanse of dirty, olive-drab water, 
the waves of which, made heavy by the 
cold, never broke into white caps. But 
that sea, with its great swells, its tremen- 
dous heaving, was all the more terrifying 
because the waves never broke; it gave | 
you an awesome sense of silent, invisible, | 


irresistible power. 


WE HAD little success in getting furs, 
and after being away for about 
two months we returned to Nome. My | 
mother, being still bent on making a suc- : 
cess in the fur business, almost immedi- | 
ately went to St. Michael, Alaska, where | 
she made a careful study of the fur-trading : 
business. One of her discoveries was that 
the Eskimo has a sweet tooth. Those 
people had been demanding greater and 
greater- heaps of things in exchange for 
their furs; but when my mother gave them 
a taste of sweetened condensed milk, it | 
immediately changed their ideas. | 


We were up in Alaska a year, and, al- | 1| 


though I was a sturdy youngster, the 

hardships I encountered had to some ex- 

tent afecte my health. So, when we | 
returned to San Francisco, and I resumed 
being a girl, my mother placed me in a 
school where I was put through Delsartian 
exercises, taught dancing and fencing, and 
given some training in expression and 
dramatic work in general. 

After I had been there for several 
months, Mr. P. G. MacLean, an actor 
with original ideas, came to our school in 
search of a young woman to take part 
with him in a vaudeville sketch called 
“The Lady and the Tramp.” He had 
barely arrived, when I came sliding down- 
stairs on the banisters, whooping as I 


REMENTZ Jewelry is 

madewiththegenuine 
interest of every workman 
concerned. Even after 
Krementz jewelry has been 
yours for years, the in- 
terest of this house is still 
maintained. 


The mark “Krementz” die- 
stamped on the back of 
every piece is a warranty 
that is ever forceful. It 
means 


“If this article proves unsatis- 
factory at dny time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer 
or we will replace it free.” 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark N.J. 
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681 K E $2.50 pair 


Correct Evening Jewelry 


Mother of pearl centers, rims of 
non-tarnishing white metal; set 
complete in box $7.50 


187 K Pair Links $3.00 
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189 K 188 K 4 Vest 
3 Studs $1.50 


Buttons $3.00 


Studs and 

Goes in like a 
pene needle, holds 
bodkin- like an anchor, 


clutch back. 
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Elizabeth Editor of 


Did the Gods | 
Pick YOU?| 


One person in 100,000 may be a born 
executive, another may be a born 


artist. The gods gave them the golden 
touch. The rest of us in that 100,000 
have to acquire the gifts the gods deniod 


us, if we win success. 


How to Promote Yourself 


The laws of self-promotion which 
bring leadership are reduced to their 
simplest form in “How to Promote 
Yourself," by Wallace D. Wattles. Here | | 
is a booklet that will show you how to | | 
rise above the common level, how to |! 
think quickly, judge correctly, act successfully. 
This booklet is also invaluable as an aid to 
parents in directing the lives of their children. 


Yours for 10 Cents 


If your name is new to our records we 
will sendjyou, for 10 cents, not only "How to 
Promote Yourself," but a month's trial of 
NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. 
Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors. Edwin Markham, Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, Dr. Frank Crane among its con- 
tributors. Send now and for prompt action 
we will include “What I Know About New 
Thought," by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO, Inc. . 


(Established 23 yeara) 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Dept. G-32 


The Oldest Investment 
—and the Safest 


First Mortgage Securities are toda 
the oldest investments in the world. 
Fifteen hundred years before the 
Christian Era they were the safest 
investments then offered the in- 
vestors of Babylon. 


That they have lived thru the inter- 
vening ages is another example of 
the “Survival of the fittest.” 


Miller 7% First Mortgage Bonds are 
first mortgages in retail packages. 
They are a refinement of the old 
first mortgage in many ways. The 
small as well as large investor can 
enjoy their investment advantages, 
because issued in amounts of $100; 
$500; and $1000. The interest coupons 
attached are an added convenience. 
Write for circulars describing current 
offerings and valuable booklet "Selecting 
your Investments.” Free to investors. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
87 HunTBuiLDINO, ATLANTAGA. 


came. Said Mr. MacLean at once, "That's 
the girl I want; I like her laugh." 

hen he broached the project to me— 
told me he wanted to make a regular, 
sure-enough actress out of me—I was just 
about beside myself with delight. My 


' mother, though she wished me to go on 


with my schooling, hardly had a chance 


. to refuse her consent; I simply took her 


by storm. 

We opened in Oakland, just across the 
bay from 'Frisco. And this, my début on 
the professional stage, was made when I 
was twelve years old! Nevertheless, I 
was able to play the part of “the lady,” 
while Mr. Mac an played “the tramp.” 
We played that vaudeville circuit for a 

ear. Then Mr. MacLean went to Messrs. 

eating and Flood, the manager of a 
“ten-twenty-thirt” stock company in 
Portland, Oregon, which was not doing 
very well, and laid before those gentlemen 
a scheme. 

* What you need in your business," he 
told them, “is novelty. I've got for you 
the greatest novelty of the age—a thir- 
teen-year-old leading lady, the youngest 
leading lady in captivity. What’s more, 
her mother will be your character lady, 
and I will play the male leads and do the 
directing.” 


"THE Portland managers were so daz- 
zled by the scheme that all three of us 
were engaged by them, and as “‘ the young- 
est leading lady on the stage” I was duly 
advertised. Incredible as it may seem, I 
actually was a leading lady at thirteen; 
playing such parts as Camille, Sappho, 
and the heroine in “Under Two Flags.” 
I had the physique for it, if nothing else. 
I think that at twelve I was about five feet 
four, and I know I weighed one hundred 
and fifty-six pounds, which is much more 
than I weigh now. And with the mother I 
had, it would have been strange if I had 
not had the nerve to tackle anything. 
Under Mr. MacLean’s coaching, Mother 
also made good in her character parts, and 
we were with that Portland stock com- 
pany for forty-seven weeks. Of course you 
realize that the patrons of those ‘‘ten- 
twenty-thirt" companies (so called be- 
cause the prices of admission were ten, 
twenty, and thirty cents) did not demand 
the best in acting. 

After this experience, Mother and I 
played in stock in Seattle and in the 
smaller towns of Washington and Oregon. 
These were all companies of the "ten- 
twenty-thirt" variéty, and, young as I 
was, I rebelled against the wretched melo- 
dramas in which I often had to appear. I 
knew something of real life, and could 
realize how false those melodramas were 
to it. That we might have a share in 
selecting plays for their repertories, Mother 
and I bought interests in some of the com- 
panies with which we played, and I spared 
no effort or money to get good plays. Mr. 
John Cort, then the theatrical “magnate” 
on the Pacific coast, can testify to this. 
He doubtless will remember the meeting 
when he pounded the table at me, and I, 
still in my teens, pounded the table back 
at him. 

It was during this period that Mother 
and I met the theatrical man who was 
responsible for our second adventure in 
the gold fields of the Far North. This 
man had been at Dawson City, Yukon, 
with a company playing cheap melo- 


dramas, and had discovered that there’ 
was a demand there for good, substantial 
plays. He was organizing a company to 
go up and give such plays, and when he 

roposed to Mother and me that we join 

is company, we accepted. As a matter 
of fact, our own stock company ventures 
had not turned out very well, and we 
were broke. 

This was in 1905. We sailed from 
Seattle, and on our way north we gave per- 
formances at Ketchikan, Sitka, Juneau, 
and Skagway. From Skagway we traveled 
by railway about a hundred miles to 

hite Horse. This railway, on a wonder- 
ful system of trestlework, climbs the 
mountains and penetrates Chilkoot Pass, 
where in the early days of the rush to the 
Klondike—in the days before the railway 
—thousands perished. We could see the 
graves of these victims of the gold fever, 
and did not wonder that they succumbed 
to the hardships of that trail. 

At White Horse we embarked on the 
flatbottomed steamer which brings you 
after several days to Dawson. It is on 
this river trip that you shoot the famous 
Five Finger Rapids, so called because five 
great stones shaped somewhat like fingers 
rear themselves amid the rapids. Not 
even the captain can tell into which of the 
four passages made by these stones the 
steamer will shoot; the best he can do is 
to keep the boat from being dashed 
against a stone as it approaches one of the 
passages; and it is the general custom of 
the passengers to make bets as to which 
passage it will be. Here again, in the early 
days, when the shooting of the rapids was 
done in canoes, many gold seekers lost 
their lives. 


UPON our arrival in Dawson, we found 
an opera house that would have done 
credit to almost any city. And this opera 
house drew audiences of a critical taste 
that I have not found exceeded anywhere. 
You must understand that by this time 
the mining industry there had largely been 
placed on a permanent basis, and em- 
ployed many engineers and other educated 
men. The government officials, also, were 
gentlemen of a high type, who held their 
positions permanently. The women-folk 
of these engineers and officials made fre- 
quent trips south, and were up to date in 
every particular; when they came to the 
theatre there was a display of gowns and 
jewels such as made it hard to realize that 
you were in the same latitude as southern 
Greenland. 

However, within two weeks disaster 
overtook our company. Our manager had 
given us money only for our expenses on 
our way north, saying he would pay us 
our salaries when we reached Dawson. 
Before he did this he went into a gam- 
bling game, lost forty thousand dollars in 
one sitting—and decamped. 

The other members eh ene company had 
money enough to get home. Not so 
Mother and lá We had just thirty cents! 
It might as well have been nothing, for it 
consisted of three dimes, whereas the 
smallest coin that grculated in Dawson 
was a quarter. Still Mother and I were 
not uriused to knock-downs of fate and 
we knew that, just as there is more than 
one way of skinning a cat, so there is more 
than one way of keeping alive. 

It was interesting. For a long time the 
decent women of the town watched us like 
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Batlery of Comptometers 
on Chain Store work in 
office of D. Pender Gro- 
cery Co., Norfolk, Va. 


The Connecting Link in 


Chain Store Accounting 


ITHIN the last twelve months the D. Pender 
Grocery Company, Norfolk, Va., established 
- $2 chain stores. 


To take care of the extra accounting created by 
this phenomenal growth, they installed during the 
same period 14 Comptometers. 


TheVice-President of the Company, Mr. H. Braver- 
man, whoisalsoa Certified Public Accountant, says: 


“There is not an incoming or outgoing record or book 
in use in our office that is not calculated or verified on 
the Comptometer. 


*Tn fact, the Comptometer is the connecting link in our 
system of chain accounting. 


“Mistakes have been reduced to a minimum—and to 
turn out the same volume of work without these 
machines would require a staff two or three times 
greater than our present force. 


"Let us say too, that the excellent service given us by 
your local representative in furnishing skilled operators 
and in co-operating with us to get the most out of 
the machine, has been most helpful and is highly 
appreciated." 
That is the estimate of a highly trained professional 
Accountant —a C. P. A.—speaking from experience as a 
user of the Comptometer and the service that goes with it. 


A demonstration of the Comptometer on your own work 
will tell what it will do in your case. 


Ask a Comptometer man to bring a machine along and 
show you. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1713-1735 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLED KEY 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a Comptometer. 


MES. ~ eres . 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Art Metal Office Equipment 
has contributed much 
to modern business 


It can be said truthfully that steel office equipment 
has revolutionized modern offices. It has so changed 
the mental conception of interior furnishings that today 
it comprises one of the biggest factors towards success. 


There is little comparison between the discordant, 
ornate office furniture of former days and the trim 
good looks of a modern business office, with its service- 
able equipment aiding the individual’s effort—assisting 
production. 


Leading this great improvement is the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, of Jamestown, N. Y.—for Art Metal 
is the largest manufacturer of steel office equipment in 
the world. This company was the pioneer of yesterday 
—it is the leader today. 


Through its branch offices and agents in practically 
every city of this country it has supplied steel desks, 
À tables, safes, nling cabinets, letter files and shelving of 
x such stock and special designs as to meet the office 
requirements of all our notable business institutions. 


At 


| JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
CThe name ofone company~not of an industr. 
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hawks, in the expectation, as they told us 
later, that I would gravitate to the dance 
halls. But when they saw that there was 
no pretense about our willingness to earn 
an honest dollar at almost anything, and 


that we really wére seeking no favors of | 


anyone, there was scarcely anything too 
much for them to do for us. 

The first thing the ladies of Dawson 
did for us was to ask us to lend them 
our professional assistance in getting up a 
performance for charity. We, of course, 
were not to be among the objects of the 
charity. Certainly not! But when the 
performance had been given, they handed 
us, as I remember it, about four hundred 
and seventy-five dollars in payment for 
our services. 

Real food again! How you do enjoy it 
after a long fast! That was the first use 
to which we put the money we received. 
Then we rented a cabin. We could 
plainly see the little feet of the mice as 
they crawled up the under side of the bur- 
lap that covered the walls. But that did 
not worry us, for the presence of mice and 
rats was the sign of a desirable house in 
Dawson. If they picked it out for their 
abode, you could be sure that it would be 
dry and shui enough for you. 

his cabin was our home; and, encour- 
aged by the ladies of Dawson, we opened 
on the main street a studio where children 
could come to us for dancing lessons and 
grown-ups for dramatic lessons. There I 
was, teaching people Shakespeare when I 
was in my sixteenth year, and many of the 
Shakespearean words I could not even 
pronounce. 

Once a month we and our pupils would 
give a play at the opera house. It seems 
to me that I have never played with a 
more talented company than that which 
was composed of those Dawson amateurs. 
They freely gave us their services two or 
three nights a month. All the profits 
went to Mother and me. People came 
from thirty miles around—not in car- 
riages or automobiles, but on sledges 
drawn by handsome, lively teams of dogs. 


NOT long after our return from Dawson, 
where we stayed a year, we went to 
Los Angeles. All this time, I was trying 
to develop myself in my art—to make it a 
sincere and genuine thing, without tricks 
of any kind. I abhor trickery. 

For example, I have been in a play 
where a man leaves me to go to his club, 
get some papers, and return. It really 
would take him about half an hour to do 
this. But you can’t hold up the play for 
half an hour; he can be gone for oniy a few 
moments. How are you going to give the 
audience in those few moments an impres- 
sion of the passage of a considerable in- 
terval of time. This is the way I did it: 

I walked aimlessly about the room, then 
sat down and picked up a book. Iput the 
book down, and yawned. By my actions 
I suggested to the audience that I was 
bored; that I sought relief from boredom 
in a book; that, after I had picked up the 
book, I wondered if, after all, I would not 
be more comfortable reading it in bed, and 
soon. I spoke not a word. 

What was the result? Why, the atten- 
tion of the audience was concentrated on 
watching what I did, and figuring out 
what was passing in my mind. So when 
my fellow actor returned to the stage, the 
audience found no difficulty in believing 


that he had had time to go to his club and 
return, even if only a few moments actu- 
ally had passed. For during those few 
moments 1t had been reasoning, had been 
absorbed in its own thought. If I had tried 
to suggest the passage of time by speech 
the audience would have done no think- 
ing; it simply would have listened to what 
I said; and then, when my fellow actor 
returned in a few moments, it would have 
laughed. That is an example of what I 
call *artfulness." There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between that and the 
practice of stage tricks. 


"rs is what I mean by a trick: On the 
stage I am picturing the character of a 
lady, with all that implies. But in an out- 
burst of unreasoning, frenzied jealousy, 
my husband accuses me of being as bad as 
a woman of the streets. Suppose I answer 
in the same key, make a screaming, 
frenzied denial. Very likely you would be 
carried along on the wave of excitement 
But it gould be only for a time. As soon 
as the excitement had subsided you would 
realize that no gentlewoman would act 
like that when confronted by such a 
shocking accusation. And you would 
realize that, in responding to the excite- 
ment, you had been duped, tricked. 
What people seek in a play is the truth 
about themselves. They want to be able 
to say: “Yes, if I were that kind of a per- 
son and were subjected to those influences, 
that is the way Í would act." And as an 
actress that is what I want to be able to 
say, also. 
As soon as I get a new part, I say: 
* Now you, Majorie Rambeau, are going 
to become this person." And if the part 
calls on me to do what I know I would not 
do if I were that person and were sub- 
jected to those particular influences, then 
my heart drops down into my boots. It is 
when you have such a part to play that 
ou have to resort to tricks. Hard work? 
t is the most grinding of toil. As an ac- 
tress I am selling my róle to the public 
every time I go upon the stage. And there 
is nothing worse than to know that you 
are selling, or trying to sell, something 
false, something ciae you can sell only by 


being tricky. 
Let me see! I was in Los Angeles, 
wasn't I? Well, I eventually found a 


backer there, and was able to rent the Au- 
ditorium, the best theatre in town, and 
give Mr. Oliver Morosco's stock company 
a little competition. I strove to give the 
best, whatever the risk. For example, I 
employed Nat Goodwin at a thousand 
dollars.a week to appear with my stock 
company in such plays as "When We 
Were Twenty-One.” Altogether, I was in 
Los Angeles about six years. 
Of course, the greatest opportunity for 
a person of my profession is in the city 
of New York. But there is one very bad 
thing about theatrical life in New York: 
There is too much separation here be- 
tween the actor and the rest of humanity. 
People here seem to view the actor as a 
different kind of an animal. I did not find 
it so on the Pacific coast. There I was a 
art of the general life of the city. My 
riends were people in all walks of life, and 
they did not think it strange that I should 
enjoy the same kind of home life that they 
themselves enjoyed. 
It is a bad thing for anyone, whatever 
his work may be, to associate only with 
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of satisfied investors 
throughout the United States. 
During the past 18 years depart- 
ments of our organization have 
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tion. They grow as the Nation 
grows. Upwards of 15,000 home 
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them and receive substantial cash 


dividends. 


You can share in the stable, regu- 
lar earnings of these properties de- 
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Did You Ever Have 


| people who are in the same line of work. 
t warps you, gives you stricture of the 
i soul. It is a bad thing for the theatrical 
profession that in New York, the the- 


| atrical center, the people of that profes- 
M or e M O ne Í h a n Y ou | sion dwell so much apart from humanity 
y , | in general. How can you give people the 


Could Spend? 


Travelers in foreign lands may have 
money in their banks at home, but 
abroad their personal checks are not 
generally welcome. 


Avoid such drawbacks when travel- 
ing this season by converting your 
funds into 


“A-B-A mie Cheques 
q 


Safer than money. Self-identifying. Acceptcd 
universally. An arrangement has been made 
through the Bankers Trust Company's foreign 
service whereby travelers upon their arrival. 
abroad have the privilege of exchanging the 
A.B.A. Cheques which they bring with them 
for other A.B.A. Cheques payable in pounds, 
francs, lire, etc., as the case may be, at the 
rates current on the day of exchange. Through 
this service the traveler may obtain the best 
rates of exchange that the market allows. 


Sold in compact folders in denomina- 

tions of $10, $20, $50, and $100 by 

almost any bank in the United States 
and Canada. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


truth about themselves when you don't 
|, know it? Always we of the theatrical pro- 
| fession are searching for thrills. ‘hy 
can’t we realize that there is no thrill like 
the thrill of truth! 

f my somewhat unusual experience has 
taught me anything, it is the need of see- 
ing the whole of life and of seeing life 
whole. You cannot do this without cour- 
age. You must have the courage to face 
sa unes 

want to say, too, that all my later 
experience has served to reinforce what | 
began to learn at Nome—that people are 
| fundamentally good; that the bad in them 
, is due to something good in them which 
; has gone wrong. This does not mean 
that, like a weak fool, you are to go 
around saying, “Oh, yes, people are al- 
ways good." For myself I want to see the 
good azd the bad, so that I may be able 
, to balance and weigh. 

Never, of course, start in by distrusting 

| a person. That'sfatal. Distrust is a form 

of feat; and you always are likely to bring 
upon yourself the very thing you fear. 
But if a man is bent on showing you that 
he has a black, crooked soul, stand and 
, look into the depths of it. You don't have 
to go to Alaska or the Yukon to find men 
with such souls. Plenty of them are to be 
found among the skyscrapers of New York. 
Don't look for the black, the crooked, the 
perverted; but don't refuse to see it when 
it is forced on you. 


Scattergood and the 
Prodigal's Mother 


(Continued from page 31) 


the season when certain small black 
creatures striped with white down the 
back seek winter quarters beneath barns 
and outhouses. Far up the mountain side 
squares of light glowed or winked. 
Distant watchdogs performed their noisy 
duty. It was a drowsy, peaceful night 
such as may enrich only those whose lives 
lie in tiny New England mountain ham- 
ets... . Scattergood delighted in it. 

Presently a buggy rattled around the 
corner and rumbled hollowly across the 
bridge. Scattergood lifted his voice. 

"Hey, Doc!" 

The doctor drew up at the hitching 
block and alighted. 

“Jest come from Mis’ Spencer's," he 
said, anticipating Scattergood’s question. 
"She's low. Don’t talk of nothin’ but 
you lookin' for her boy. Seems like she 
pins a heap of faith in you." 

"And me nothin' but a mortal man," 
said Scattergood, “that feels his littleness 
| at sich a minute. Seems like every man 
ought to be allowed to compel God jest 
oncet in his life." 

"If her son hain't come in forty-eight 
hours," said the doctor, “he’s a-goin’ to 
miss seein’ her." 


Scattergood and the Prodigal’s Mother, by CLARENCE BupINGTON KELLAND 


"Eh? Forty-eight hours!” 


"She's weak with starvation,” said the |= J 


doctor sternly. 

“Went hungry to advertise for her 
boy....It must be an awful hunger, 
Doc, the hunger of a mother for her son.” 

"['ve been doctorin’ nigh forty year, 
Scattergood, and I calc'late I’ve seen 
most of the hungers human critters is 
capable of; but of them all there hain't 
one that touches, for the strength of it and 
the wonder of it, and the sacrifice of it, the 
hunger of a woman for a wanderin' son." 

*Nobody short of God could fetch her 
boy here in time;" said Scattergood sol- 
emnly. f 

The doctor drove away. One by one 
the loafers vanished from the bridge. It 
seemed as if Scattergood Baines were the 
sole wakeful inhabitant of Coldriver. He 
arose presently and went into the store, | 
slammed shut the clumsy door of the old 
safe and twirled the combination. He | 
straightened up with a grunt and turned. 
He grunted again. ...He was not alone. 
A man stood between him and the door, 
face concealed by a red bandanna handker- 
chief, weapon in hand. 

"Now you can open her up again," said 
the man. 


QCATTERGOOD eyed the individual 
with interest. He felt no alarm. 

"Looks like one of us was in consid'able 
of a fix," he said. 

There was no answer. 

"Calc'late you're a stranger in town,” 
said Scattergood. 

"Yes, and I want to get out of it quick. 
Open her up." | 

"Got wind of the money I fetched 
up to-day?" Scattergood said interroga- 
tively. The stranger made no reply but 
motioned toward the safe. 

“Can’t spare that sum very handy,” 
said Scattergood amiably, “but I don’t 
see no way out of it.” 

He bent over the safe and twiddled the 
knob. Then he tugged at the door. It 
was a habit of this antiquated strong box 
that its door sometimes wedged. Scatter- 
good pulled; the door refused to yield. 

“Huh... Calc'late you'll have to lend 
ahand. Dum thing’s stuck. Had to git 
in a man to help open her this mornin’.” 
Scattergood's voice was mild and re- 
signed. The stranger approached and | 
took hold of the handle eak Scattergood. 
They pulled. Apparently Scattergood’s 
hand slipped, for his great weight flung 
itself upon the slighter man and hurled 
him to the floor. Scattergood was amaz- 
ingly agile for one of his pounds. Almost 
instantly a tableau presented itself of a 
young man prone, with a very stout old 
man sitting upon the small of his back. 
The weapon lay at a distance. 

“T knowed one of us was in a fix," said 
Scattergood. | 
The young man grunted inarticulately. 
He found the position uncomfortable. 

“Guess I'll take a look at you," said 
Scattergood, removing the handkerchief | 
and peering at as much of the young man's 
face as he could see. “Huh. .. . Nothin’ 
but a boy." 

“Git off’n me,” said the young man. 
"You're safe where you be. Jest stay 
there a spell while I think over what's ' 
best to do with you. Say, how old be 

you, anyhow?” 

"Git off'n me." | 


Harvesting for Humanity 


The world’s granary lies in the Middle 
West. Every year on the far-reaching 
fields of this fruitful land is harvested a 
large share of the world’s food. Corn, 
wheat and other grains flow into Chicago 
on their way to pour strength and vitality 
into the veins of nations. Upon the results 
of the labor of the grain-growers of the 
Mid-Western Empire, and upon the aid 
of the agricultural machinery manufac- 
tured here, both our own people and 
peoples in many distant lands depend 
largely for their daily bread. 


Chicago, the natural market for the world’s 
great grain reserve, is also an important 
financial center. From Chicago institu- 
tions, conspicuous among them the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Banks, springs a 
great part of the financial energy necessary 
to grow and transport the vital crops of 
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Far Reaching Credit 


The basis of Commerce and Indus- 
try is raw material. The production, 
gathering and transporting of raw 
"material through jungles, down 
tropic rivers, across many seas—all 
these operations are made possible 
by the far reaching power of credit. 
The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York employs its great 
credit resources in furthering the 
processes of production, manufac- 
ture and distribution from raw 
material to final consumption. 
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| | Scattergood lifted himself an inch and 

| dropped back suddenly. “When I ask a 
question, young feller, „you answer up 
plite. How old be you? 

“Twenty-two,” said the young man 
almost inaudibly. 

"Young for sich a business. Turrible 
young to be clean wiped out of life for ten- 
fifteen year... . You hain't what I'd call 
bad-lookin’, neither.” 

There followed several moments of 

, silence. The young man squirmed, but 
was helpless. 

“I got a use for a young feller,” said 
Scattergood. “‘Tain’t a long use,” he said. 
“So I dunno ’s it matters jest what kind 

' of a feller it is....Uh-huh. She's nigh 
blind, so's she can’t see him. She’s nigh 
deef, so’s his voice won't tell nothin’. 
She hain’t seen him for six year... .Um.... 

_ Itd give her a couple of days of joy. 
Seems as though she’s entitled to that, 
somehow. Don’t b’ lieve even God would 
hold it agin me—givin’ her that little 
snatch of joy. 

He pondered again. 


OUNG feller,” he said, “I don’t figger 
you want to go to the penitentiary. 
Would you be willin’ to give me a couple 
days’ time if I was to let you off?” 
There was no reply. 
“Its like this,” said Scattergood. 
""There's a widder woman a-dyin' up the 
; hillside—a-dyin’ of a broken heart and of 
starvation. Because her son run off away 
from her. She hain’t but a day or so to 
live. If her son was to come back she'd 
go mh) happy Kind of ketch m 
drift . ia Regen if you're. willin', 
to take | x "n there and say, 'Here's that 
there son ,of your'n, come back to stay 
with you.’ She’s so eager-like that she 
wouldn’ t ask no questions, and bein’ 
"most blind and deef, she couldn't tell but 
what you was him .. . and, anyhow, the 
years has changed him.. ow there 
you be. All you got to do is to per.end 
you're him—do a spell of play-actin’. 
And go free in a diy or so. Be you lis- 
| tenin’?” 
! “Yes. ” 
| “What d’ you say to ic?" 
| ls “There ain't but one choice," said the 


XMind, you got to make b’lieve you 
love her like a son ought to. You got w 
kiss her and hold her into your arms—and 
let her love you. Understand?” 

“Yes.” : 

“Call it a bargain?" 

“ es." 

"Young man," said Scattergood, ' 
you fail to do your part, then God help 


T Il git through with it,” said the young 
many whereupon Scattergood arose from 

m 

“Come on,” he said; “it hain’t never too 
late at night for a boy to come home to 
his mother.” 

They walked up the mountainside, Scat- 
: tergood holding the young man’s arm 
in a firm grip—to remove temptation, 
he said—and as they valen ue told the 
boy the story of the woman they were go- 
ing to see. The boy fiere to it in 
silence. . . . They turned in at thegate-and 
entered the little house. Mandy Baines 
met them in the parlor. 

"She can't sleep. Says her boy may 
ı come in any minute." 
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Graced ! She, who in the business of 
this brisk day is a persevering and now 


really tremendous power—“the second 
in command”—is quick to stamp with 


her unrestrained approval those things 
which best help to lighten the burden of her work. 

A new order! Because the Mimeograph is partic- 
ularly a woman’s implement—neatly doing in hours 
the work of days—its importance in the world of 
commerce has kept pace with the remarkable growth 
of woman’s influence in business. Today the Mimeo- 
graph is duplicating, at the remarkable speed of five 
thousand well-printed copies an hour, all kinds of form 
letters, bulletins, blanks, designs, maps, diagrams, etc., 
in unnumbered thousands of institutions throughout the world. 
And thereby it is cutting costs and tedious labor down to 


minimum. Booklet ** C-6" will tell you how this is done. Send 
for it now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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| "He's come," said Scattergood. “You 
| tell her. We'll foller you in.’ 

They allowed Mandy to precede them, 
and in a moment entered the little bed- 
room. Margaret Spencer, assisted by 
Mandy, was struggling to sit up. Her 

' face was transfigured. 

xj ion she cried. *'Jim-Joe." 
“Mother,” said the boy huskily. 
He went clumsily across the room and 
, sank on his knees beside her; her arms en- 
circled his neck, and his face was pressed 
against her emaciated bosom. 

"*For this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost and is found, ” 
she said. “My little boy. ... My little 
Jim-Joe.” She patted his shoulder with 
her bloodless hand; she smoothed his hair: 
ı she whispered in his ear. Then she turned 
to Mandy. “The ring,” she said. Mandy 
helped her to take the trinket from about 
her neck and placed it in her palm. 

“Lemme put it on you, Jim-Joe. I 
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fully in tested soil. Any bond, or note, | couldn't git no robe, but I managed the 
or preferred stock will not do. : 


ring. ... And maybe we kin git Mr. 
Baines to pervide the calf.... It’s like I 

] : J| | been plannin' it, Jim-Joe. . . . Like I been 
The National City Company's monthly list | | plannm' it....l was hopin’ you'd say 


$i hin' f th ble, Jim-Joe. 
represents only securities that have been "The yang Was Who Var Del Ge 
thoroughly investigated and judged as to 


place of Jim-Joe looked into her face un- 
easily, anxiously. His own face bright- 


soundness. 14, | ened as with a recollection. “ʻI have 
d : Be os IH! | sinned against heaven and in hy sight, 
Our nation-wide organization and world- I| | and am no more worthy to be called thy 


wide affiliation permit us to offer you a very eMe et Tod odii ord “su 


unusual diversity of investment opportunities. j| | a kid." S attergood nodded. 
W l lad at-anwv one<of og 50 il. It was after that his father brought 

e are always glad at any one E| | forth the robe and put the ring onto his 
Correspondent Offices to help you make selec- | | hand," said Margaret Spencer, and she 

í S NS All| | took the boy's hand and put on the ring. 
tions to fit your individual needs. "Set here by me and hold my hand," 
she said, and 1n her voice was a note of 
happiness. 

Presently she spoke again. “You 
hain’t never goin’ off no more, Jim-Joe, 
and you’ve left them evil ways and husks 
and swine behind forever." 

"Yes, ma'am. . . . Yes, Mother," he 


The National City Company [| | said ina whisper. 


: : "e ***Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
National City Bank Building, New York that I have is thine, ” repeated Margaret 


z eee 
A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 4| | Spencer. And, after minutes, “‘It was 
offices in the leading cities, connected by about 10.000 miles of private wires. he meet we should make merry and be 
10. | glad....’” After that she lay smiling 
up at him. Her eyes closed and she slept 
quietly and peacefully, with a touch of 
color in her wan cheeks. 


Let us send you our current list of well- 
chosen securities, which at present prices offer 


attractive yields. Ask for AQ-128. 


"THE young man stood up slowly and 
walked toward the door. Scattergood 
followed him and extended his hand. 
"Young feller," he said with a hoarseness 
he endeavored to disguise, “I couldn't 
Promptly Pro- have asked better of you. Jest stay till 
she goes—and then you’re free.... You 


cured. Send 
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„awyer, 70-H Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. : : washed clean of guilt. 

“Tt wasn't actin," he said. “I’m Jim- 
Joe. .. . She's my mother." 

Scattergood stared. He wagged his 
head uneasily as if in the presence of 
something bewildering or miraculous. 
For a time he did not speak. Then he 
said, and his voice was low and reverent, 
** Jim-Joe, this here's the fust time I ever 
knowed God to plan a safe-robbery." 
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It Makes Thousands of Friends 
by Its Every-Day Performance 


Men and women, everywhere, have acclaimed the Cleveland 


Six a winner. 
enthusiastic in its praise. 


It has won thousands of them, and they are 
It has won them because it brings them 


so much more of the pleasure of driving, such ease of. driving and 


such unusual comfort. 


The Cleveland has made its friends, too, 
because of the extraordinary performance of 
the Cleveland motor, developed through three 
years of tests in the laboratories and shops and 
on the road before being offered to the public. 
It has life, pick-up, power and endurance that 
you cannot find in many cars. 


Cleveland bodies are of most graceful,. 


dignified design, handsomely finished and 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2395 


upholstered in genuine hand-byffed leather. 


See the Cleveland Six. Ride in it. Drive 
it yourself. Then you will know just how 
good it is. 

A leading automobile house in over 1500 


cities and towns in the United States is show- . 


ing the Cleveland Six. You will find it worth 
your while to see and have explained to you 
the many fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2395 


(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE .COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


$1485 


Cable Address, " CLEVE-AUTO" 
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cAmerica’s First 
Cord Tire 


HE FIRST cord tire 
made in America was 
a Goodrich. 


Goodrich still makes the 
first cord tire in America— 


“The Silvertown Cord 


Goodrich Tires 


Best in the Long Run 
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The Biggest Thing I Ever Learned—and Who Taught It to Me 
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The Biggest Thing I. 


Ever. Learned—and 
Who Taught It 
to Me 


FIRST PRIZE 
He Taught Me to Say “I Can" 


HE man who taught me the most 

valuable thing I ever learned was 

not the man one would ordinarily 
go to for valuable lessons. He was ignor- 
ant, uncouth, and was always pulling 
away on a pipe that “smelled to heaven." 

I was annoyed when I learned that I 
was to be his assistant; that I, who boasted 
diplomas from two well-known educational 
institutions, should work under a man who 
could barely sign his name, and whose sole 
knowledge (as T hen thought) was the rela- 
tive merits of different brands of tobacco. 

e day we were repairing machinery 
when. the’! 'boss" came over to us, and 
said to my companion: 

“Steve, I’ve bought that mining ma- 
chinery on Bacon Creek. Can you fel- 
lows bring i it over here?" 

“Yes,” said Steve. 

"Get what horses you need at the 
barn." And the boss moved away. 

At first I simply stared, then I blurted 
out, “Say, don’t you know the Bacon 
Creek Mine is a hundred miles away, over 
a mountain range, and there’s no road 
from here there? Why, some of the way 
there isn't even a trail! How are we to 
bring that heavy machinery over?" 

Steve smiled rather zin and said, ‘ 
don’t know; but wecan doit. Iknow bc 

Here was a philosophy that I had heard 
of, but had never practiced. I decided 
to begin at once. on that trip I started 
the habit that has been a part of me ever 
since. When facing a difficult problem, I 
first say, "I can do this—that much is 
certain. Now, to find the method... .” 

This incident happened two years ago. 
Since that time, I have not only prospered 
financially, but have also come to know 
the pleasure that accompanies the ability 
to accomplish things. E. N. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


How I Found the Road 
- to Health 


THE biere thing I ever learned was 
the face that I did not have to let my 
nervous system govern my life. 

As a child I was uncontrolled, and as a 
young woman I was nervous, often giving 
way to fits of despondency. My early 
married life was perfectly happy; but 
there came a time. when I had what the 
physicians called a “nervous breakdown,” 
and suffered especially from horrible fears. 
After treatment, I became stronger physi- 
cally, and would have been well had it not 
been that the fears, which at first were 
merely due to the condition of my nerv- 
ous system, had become so fixed that I 
kept recalling them, and that, in turn, 
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Da mo nti "wear 


definitely and positively guaranteed 


\ | THEN you buy Raybestos brake lining 
you know what to expect in the way 
of service. Raybestos is guaranteed to WEAR 
There are no "ifs" attached to 


one year. 
this guarantee. There are no “adjustments” 


“qualifications.” 


You can drive 500 miles, or you can travel 
50,000 miles. That guarantee stands as it is 
written. You are entitled to one year's WEAR 
when you buy Raybestos and should Ray- 
bestos fail to sustain our guarantee, we furnish 


new lining gratis. it pays to buy— 


BRAKE LINING 


Why spend good money for non-guaranteed 
Why accept any old kind of lining 
Raybestos ? 


lining ? 


when can so easily have 


Look for 
the Silver Edge 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Factories: 


you 


Bridgeport, Conn. Peterboro, Canada : 
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Summer Homes Burn Quickly 


Protect Yours with PYRENE 


reng 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


FIRE peril in summer homes is 
greatly intensified by: 
Light frame construction 
Gasoline or kerosene fuel 
Absence of fire departments 
Inadequate water supply 


Equip your home with a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher. Pyrene lessens 
the fire hazard; protects human life 
and property. Pyrene,inawoman’s 
hands, has saved many a home from 
destruction. Put Pyrene on guard. 
Keep fire at bay. 


if TO OPERATE 
TURN 
I[ WORK LIKE A PUMP 


PYRENEMANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages | 


brought a return of nervous suffering. 

I tried every kind of medicine for dis- 
eased nerves, took a three-months rest 
cure in a sanitarium, tried all kinds of 
treatments—to no avail. Finally, I be- 
came desperate. 

One day I besought my husband, who 
had given me only tenderness and sym- 
pathy, to send me to an insane asylum. 

is eyes flashed, and he said: 

“No, I'll not do it, I have my children 
to think of! What you need is to get up 
and go to work and forget all this foolish- 
ness. Your trouble now is nothing but 
imagination!" ; 

Raging with anger, I considered what I 
should do. I had a good cook, who also 


.| kept house, and the two children were in 


school. My greatest desire was to get - 
away from home where I was so “ mis- : 
treated," and that afternoon I applied for 
work in a large sewing-room. That ‘‘job” 
was my salvation. Going to work with 


the idea that I should soon die from the- z- 


effects of taking my husband's advice, it. - 
was not long before I became interested in 
the work and in the women around mie: 
More and more I forgot myself, until one 
day the truth burst upon me that what I 
needed was not to /reat nervousness and 
fears, but to forget them; and that the 
easiest way to do that was to keep busy at 
some congenial occupation. ‘Ten years 
have elapsed since I learned my lesson and 
confessed it to my husband in all humility. 
I have led a busy, happy life, free from 
nervous troubles. MRS. X. 


THIRD PRIZE 


"Never Touched Me!” 


A my troubles I took, from child- 
hood up, to a big, genial, twinkly-eyed 


man. He always heard me through. “And 
ad what was your part in the affair?” 
e would quiz. “Now, there's your 


worry," he would comment when I had 
finished. "What the other fellow did 
cannot touch you." 

This made no deep impression on me 
until, when I was about grown, the big 
man fell into the hands of jealous business 
enemies. Taken by surprise, he struggled 
valiantly to save himself, but the combine 
was too much for him. I watched his fight 
helplessly, pityingly. „But no one would 
have dreamed, to see him, that he was an 
object for pity. Happiness radiated from 
him as formerly. 

At last I could stand it no longer and 
burst out with all the indignation and 
bitterness I felt at the treatment he had 
endured. “Some of those men were your 
friends," I concluded. ‘And one of them 
owed all he had to your help And gener- 
osity !" 

" Y-yes. That makes it especially hard 
on him. 

“On him? What about you? They've 
ruined you." 

“Yes—they got everything except my 
fishingtackle. But they never touched me.” 
I grow more and more convinced eve 
day that no one can hurt me but rsak 


'| There have been failures, disappointments, 


imagined injustices, but the only real 
troubles have been of my own making. To 
all other slams of fate, sooner or later I can 
call back: “ Never touched me!" r.p. w. 
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Five Million More Tires than last year 
How much More Tire Economy 


a car owner gradually 

becoming conscious of 
his tires. If his first tires 
don’t give him what he has 
been led to expect, you will 
see him going back to the 
dealer for an allowance. 


Finally he reaches the point 
where he prefers to shoulder 
his losses himself rather than 
argue the matter out with 
the dealer. 

Meet him a year later and 
you will probably find him 
with two or three different 
makes of tires on his car. 


I: IS interesting to watch 


* * * 


There is less conviction in 
the minds of motorists about 
tires today than about any 
other subject connected with 
motoring. 


The driver of the car in the 
foreground probably does not 
realize that by rounding the 
corner too quickly he may be 
taking as much as a thousand 


miles out of his rear tires. 


A great deal of tire trouble 
can be avoided by slowing down 
to a reasonable speed in nego- 
tiating corners. 


Despite all the claims, all 
the allowances, all the selling 
talks that are presented for 
the motorist's consideration, 
he goes along in his own way, 
seeking the tire that will give 
him the greatest economy. 

Often you see him run- 
ning foul of the irresponsible 
dealer. 


Butsooner or later he finds 
out that claims and allow- 
ances and selling talks can 
never take the place of per- 
formance. 


More and more motorists 


are coming to realize that the 
only way to tire economy is 
through better tires. Avoid- 
ing the dealer whose idea of 
business is merely to fill the 
eye or to supply a market 
and going direct to the mer- 
chant who deals in quality. 
Never has the United States 
Rubber Company’s policy of 
quality first been more thor- 
oughly justified or widely ap- 
preciated than it is today. 
Discounting, as it does, 
every temptation to force 
production in favor of a 
highly specialized, wholly 
standardized product. 


* * * 


Even when the production 
of U. S. Tires has reached 
two or three times its present 
figure, the test will still be not 
howmanytires—buthowgood. 


United States Tires 


United States ® Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
factories 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organisation in the World 


OS e —Hunr ur Lou. nuu 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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A Parker Lucky Curve Fountain 
Pen will give you a new concep- 
tion of Service. 


Clean, dependable and smooth- 
in-writing. 

A nation wide service through 
20,000 dealers. 


THE PARKER PEN 
CoMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


New York 


^ Chicago 
Spokane 


San Francisco 


Putting the Stars to Work 
for You 


(Continued from page 27) 


The Jesuits had a saying to this effect: 
"A great deal of good can be done in 
the world if one is not too careful who gets 
the credit." The stars are great old advo- 
cates of that idea. All of them blend 
their light to make the evening sky won- 
derful; and no one can tell which bit of 
brightness comes from any one of them. 

Most of them don't even have names— 
nor seem to sulk on that account. And 
how far away from us they may be wecan 
only guess. The mile-a-minute train that 
we used as a measuring stick for our little 
solar system is utterly useless when we 
think of stellar distances. Astronomers 
have a different tape line; they speak of 
so many "light years." Light travels at 
the rate of 186,000 miles a second—more 
than seven times around the globe in the 
period of a watch-tick. If you will multi- 
ply that little figure by the number of 
seconds in a year you will get the neat total 
of 5,273,286,000,000 miles—and that's 
your yardstick for measuring the stars. 

The nearest star to us is about 4% 
light years away, or 25 million million 
miles. Put it another way, if that tires 
your brain. Think of the distance of the 
earth from the sun as being only one foot; 
on that basis the nearest star would be 
fifty miles away. Sound is a fairly rapid 
traveler, covering about 1,100 feet a sec- 
ond. But if you were to shout loudly 
enough to send your voice to the nearest 
star, your message would be something 
over three million years on the way! 

Some of the stars, we know, are at least 
three hundred light years off; and others 
may be a thousand, or even ten thousand 
for all we know. Think of that when 
you're out there in the dark next time, 
getting rid of your worries. You see that 
tiny little star above you, and a little to 
the right? The ray of light from it that 
has just reached your eye left there on the 
night of Czsar’s murder and has been 
coming toward the earth at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second ever since. Notice 
that other little fellow, seeming close be- 
side it—the light that you're getting from 
it to-night started on the evening when 
Napoleon got off the ship at Fislena. 


HAT sort of emotions will be stirred 
in you after you've let your imagina- 
tion play around with those thoughts for 
half an hour, I don't know. But it seems 
to me hard to escape the idea that the 
last message that the stars are trying to 
wig-wag to us is a message of Faith. 
“Have faith in yourself,” they’re say- 
ing; "you're an important factor in a large 
enterprise. To be sure, your operations 
and responsibilities seem insignificant in 
comparison with the whole; but even the 
humblest clerk in the big corporation is 
cheating himself if he doesn't get some 
little thrill out of the fact that he Eeloni” 
Someone said years ago that “no 
astronomer could be an atheist.” Na- 
poleon, when they talked atheism to him, 
answered with one sweeping gesture. 


“Look up there,” he cried, “and tell me 
who made all that?” A gentleman named 
Paley expressed the same thought in inter- 
esting fashion. He held up a watch: 

“If I were to tell you that all those 
wheels and springs and levers made them- 
selves, and fitted themselves together and 
started running on their own account, 
wouldn’t you question my intelligence? 
Of course you would. But look up at the 
stars. Every one of them has its per- 
fectly appointed course and motion—the 
earth and planets around the sun, and the 
whole group pitching along at the rate of 
more than a million miles a day. Each 
star is another sun with its own group of 
worlds, rushing on through space like our 
own solar system. Yet there are no colli- 
sions; no disturbance; no confusion. All 
quiet; efficient; all controlled. Is it easier 
to believe that they just happened so: 
Or that Someone made them happen?" 

A good many wise folks have attempted 
to poke fun at Mr. Paley ;and his watch; 
but whenever I get out under the stars for 
long enough to let them really talk, it 
strikes me that he still has considerably 
the better of his critics. It staggers my 
imagination to think of an Executive big 
and powerful enough to have formed such 
a universe and to guide its operations. 
But I’m a lot more shaken when I try to 
think of it-all just happening, with no 
guiding intelligence to keep it from going 
to smash. f 
QONE thing the astronomers are very 

sure about: The universe is made up 
of the same sort of stuff all the way 
through. By breaking up the light of the 
sun, and of the different stars, with the 
aid of a prism, they have learned that the 
same elements that make this earth are in 
the farthest star. Iron and carbon, and 
calcium and sodium, and the rest— 
they’re all present in each separate sun 
and planet and bit of star dust. The uni- 
verse is a unit from end to end. 

Without being able to prove it, every 
man has a kind of prism in his own heart 
that tells him that the universe must be a 
spiritual as well as a physical unit. Right 
is right and wrong is wrong, on Jupiter or 
on the worlds that circle around the outer- 
most star. If there are human beings on 
these millions of worlds, they may be 
much farther along in intelligence than 
we, or much behind us, according as their 
worlds are older or younger than ours. 
But they won’t have any different spirit- 
ual standards. 

This is the last, and most impressive, 
message of the stars, it seems to me. They 
are steadfast, tireless old workers, sea- 
soned with much observation, and loaded 
with good advice. If you have never had 
any conversation with them, let me urge 
you to make their acquaintance. Their 
service is one of the benefits to which you 
are regularly entitled as an active member 
of the universe; and you might just as 
well put them on your staff. 
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DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


: THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 
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^ PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


sy ERO HOUR in the Dark Ages! 

"The Time-Candle has burned to its seventh ring, the 
€ marauding Dane sleeps in his camp — /o arms, ye 
warriors of Alfred the Great! 


k . $ €" 89 

Inventions run in cycles, Alfred's Candle recalls the 
Cave-Man's timepiece. . The grass rope was divided by 
knots, the candle by notches or rings. 

. King Alfred's grasp of the valué of Time was amazing—his 
working schedule a challenge to modern executives. 

To God he dedicated one-half of his most precious posses- 
sion — Time! The Time-Candle, with its twenty-minute 
divisions, was his shrewd device for more accurately ful- 
filling that vow — a thousand years before the timekeeping 
marvels of our day — 


Wannie—and Her Heart’s Desire, by AGNES Mary BROWNELL 
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Wannie—and Her Heart’s Desire 


(Continued from page 46) 


“That’s right! Blame the woman!” 
countered Zelda with bitter calm. 

“The brass-bound nerve of him!" re- 
membered Azeal. 

“Te takes that kind to put it across,” 
her brother-in-law T her, patroniz- 
ingly. “A man’s just naturally bound to 
pertect himself. If you undertook to 
gratify all their notions, some women- 
folks would bust a bank!” 

“Trust Wannie bustin’ a bank!” ob- 
served her mother bitterly. 

“Some day I shouldn’t wonder but what 
Wannie'll be a banker’s lady. Em'ry's 
that kind—conservative." 

“Call it ‘conservative’ if you’re a mind 
to!” sniffed Azeal. “I call it plain stingy!” 


Z ELDA, in her wine color and feathers, 
breathed affluence and gratified pride 
of station. She evidenced conclusivel 
(and handsomely) the fact that Mr. Buc 
did indeed know how to treat a lady. But 
in like place with the despoiled and shabby 
Wannie she would not have believed him. 
With all her prosperity, and all her Ferd’s 
highly specialized gallantry, there was yet 
something she lacked—that faith in him 
that would remove mountains. 

That was Wannie's. 

Their mother sighed, half aggrievedly, 
half vindictively: " He might at least have 
had the grace to look ashamed." 

For he had not looked ashamed. Only, 
after that first shattering dismay, obsti- 
nate; with a peculiar nghteousness of 
obstinacy, as though he had done no 
wrong. 

Untii Wannie's outrageous avowal! 
Then he had looked—but that look had 
been for her. 

That look, that had been all that 
Wannie had saved out of her broken 
dreams of gold-band, now returned help- 
lessly to anger Azeal. And yet—what was 
a look, against a $7.95 hat and a $24.99 
dress, and a coat trimmed with nutria? 
She muttered vindictively: 

“Well, it’s none of my funeral!” 

“Te ain't funerals, it’s weddin's you 
want to be thinkin’ of, Sis!" remon- 
strated her brother-in-law. 

“When I do,” returned Azeal tightly, 
“Te’ll be because I got nothin’ better to 
think about!” 

Her mother broke " “I cone help 
thinkin’ about p-p-poor Wannie!” 

“Fergit re admonished Mr. Buck. 
“Nothin’ ails Wannie. She’s happier this 
minute than all of us put together.” 

“Pore, deceived little thing!” mourned 
Mrs. Munch. 

“Well—and_ ain't she happier so? 
Women just naturally hone to be de- 
ceived.” 

“More shame to the men!" deposed the 
prosperous Zelda. 

Once during the drive home 'Em'ry 
asked, "Cold?" and drew up the old com- 
forter that served as robe. 

Wannie, snuggled against him, returned 
brightly, “ Not very!" and shivered in the 
inadequate suit. He had wanted her to 
get a warm coat. But they paid cash for 
all they got. And it would not have left 


enough for the gold-band. There had 
been a special reason why she had so 
wanted the gold-band to-day. If he re- 
membered, he had not said. . . . To-day 
was just a year. 

She had not mentioned it because she 
hoped he would remember. But men are 
not like women. About some things. No 
one had remembered, neither the girls nor 


a. 
Once she had thought of making a little 
feast. And serve it on the gold-band. But 
the gold-band had not come. And then, 
another year it would be easier. It was 
slow getting ahead, paying for everything. 
But it was the only way. The only right 
way. . . . Seemed like there was always 
something new to save for. ... 

“Cold?” he asked again. For she had 
shivered. Outwardly she was cold. But 
within was a leaping flame of very joy. 
And yet she was going home without the 
gold-band. 

And the folks miffed. Oh well, the 
would all be over it by Sunday. With al 
their providence, none of them laid up 

rudges. 

She held the lantern while he unhar- 
nessed. The barn was all warm dark 
shadow. The smell of the hay, after the 
ibam outdoors, was like a sort of odorous 

alm. 


AYBE it had been foolish of her to 

want the gold-band so much. More 
than the ring. More than the cloak. And 
now she had none of them. And no one 
had remembered that this was the Day. 
They had come to the very night of the 
Day. And still she was happy. For she 
had kept her faith. 

'They always went in at the kitchen 
door. And in winter, the roomy kitchen 
was their living-room. It saved coal. The 
kitchen was warm, for the stove kept 
well. Through the interstices one aueh 
the red glow of banked coals. 


A snap, a crackle, and Em'ry had 
lighted the little lamp in the bracket. 
All the room flared into li 


ht. 

Wannie was a careful busie She 
had left her table clean and bare. Now it 
loomed high with dishes. Stacks of plates. 
Pyramids of cups. Nests of bowls, plat- 
ters, tureens. cunning craft that was 
nothing less than a gravyboat—and 
every one of them rimmed with gold! 

Manni whispered, “My gold-band!” 

One does not see one’s dream material- 
ize without some sense of the miracle be- 
hind. It had come to the very night of the 
Day, and this had happened. She passed 
an eager forefinger along a golden rim. 
Above that gold-and-white array her little 
housewifely heart sang a homely pzan. 

But not alone for the gold-band. He 
had remembered. 

He was saying with a sort of fond 
jocoseness, “ Know what day this is?" 

She was fondling her cups, semi-porce- 
lain, as though they had been of great 
price. He spoke out of that obsessing 
pride of his. "They're paid fer.” 

Even miracles, present-day ones, must 
have explanations. 


Men Wanted 


to prepare at Once for 


Selling Positions 


Earn $5000 to$10,000 a Year. 


RE you ambitious to step into a 
job paying $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year? Then send me your name quick! 


I want to get in touch with 63 men—men who 
are not satisfied with small pay—men who are 
ready to leave ordinary, routine work behind 
them and take their place among the big money 
makers of business. I want these men to eurn 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year and more. 


If $5,000 to $10,000 2 y appeals to you, 
then here is my pro ition: I will do for you exactly 
what I have done for hundreds of other men who today 
are varning more money than they had ever dreamed 
parable. alsbaugh, formerly a fireman on a railroad, 

ded in the $10,000-a-year class in one jump. J. P. 
Overstreet was on the Capitol Police Force in Washing: 
ton, D. C., before he accepted my offer. Now he writes: 
en earnings were over 81,800 for the last six weeks." 
C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., writes: “My earn- 
ings for the past thirty days are $1,562." 


What These Men Have 
Done You Can Do 


Without any cost or obligation, I will prove that 1 can 
open the way to you, as I did to these men, to quick and 
brilliant success in selling —the most fascinating West pay- 
ing profession in the world! I will prove to you that l can 
make you a Star Saleeman-—in your spare time at bome, 
without interfering with your present work. 


_ As president of the National.Salesmen's Training Asso- 
ciation, I have now 63 memberships open for those who 
write to me at once. These 63 men will be taught the 
secrets of Star Salesmanship by top-notch salesmen and 
sales managers. As soon as they are ready and qualified 
our Free Employment and Service Department will belp 
tbem select and secure good selling positions. 


FREE PROOF This may be the biggest 


opportunity of your life. 
All you need do now is mail the coupon below. I will send 
you free of charge, my amazing proof of how I have helped 
others to bi; y jobs in selling. I will show you hundreds 
of wonderful letters froni men all over the country. And 
I will make you a present of my great book on Salesman- 
ship. Just mail the coupon at once—do not delay a minute. 
Be sure of being among the 63 to receive my amazing 
offer. Address: 


J. E. Greenslade, President 
National Saleemen's Training Association 
Dept. 23H Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


- "m me (D UD OD UD ef eowmeewees eee = «== 
National Salesman's Training Association 
Dept. 23H, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

I am interested in carning $5,000 to 810,000 a year or 
more. Send me vour Free Proof that you can make me a 
Star Salesman and tell me how vou will help me land a 
selling job. Also a hst showing lines of business with 
openings for salesmen, This does not obligate me in any 
way. 

Name 

Street... 

City 

State... uos n 
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FISK 


VI SIBLE VALUE 
Bicycle Tires 


HIS Fisk Cord Tire is an example of how good a 

j bicycle tire can be made, giving uncommon ease 
of riding, along with uncommon wear. Like all Fisk 

' ` Tires its value is visible—comparison gives you a good 
| idea at the time of purchase, of the extra wear and 
comfort that is in the tire. It carries with it, mile 
upon mile, the honor and reputation of a company 
whose ideal for nearly a quarter of a century has been 
“to be the best concern in the world to work for and 
the squarest concern in existence to do business with.” 


FISK TIRES are standard equip- 
ment on practically every high 
grade bicycle made and ridden 
today—values known and visible. 


FISK CORD TIRES 


It is the rubber that gives the 
resiliency to a tire; each cord in a 
Fisk Cord Tire is entirely surrounded 
by rubber; between each of the two 
plies there is a thick layer of rubber 
—Fisk Cords can stretch and stretch 
without breaking. 


l 
| 
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“But however come they—” 


He chuckled. ‘“Mebbe you think it 
didn't keep me humping—to pack 'em 
out here, and get back to the folks, and 
none of you suspect nothin’! Like to 
blundered it, though—” 

“That was Zelda—and then what 
Azeal said—” 

“Oh, Azeal! What she wants is a man!" 

"] got something for you too, Em'ry; 
but it'll have to keep." 

He eyed her with humorous resignation. 
“That’s right—start something and finish 
it a-Christmas! Bet I know—it’s a tie." 

“Ies not a tie!" 

“ Handkerchief, then!" 

“Handkerchief!” 

“Bound to be a muffler then. Them 
three. things is all a woman knows to 
give. 

She cried triumphantly, " There's where 
you're mistaken!" 

He whirled her to him. “Come now, 
*fess up!" 

She ’fessed up. 

At that amazing revelation he held her, 
speechless. Except that something spoke 
in the tightened clasp of his arms, his lips 
on her hair, his heart beating against her 
little, flat, childish breast. 

She whispered with an odd, trembling 
humor, “It’s paid fer." 

At that, staggering realization smote 
him: “‘Gosh—with him to save for, there 
goes the ring a-glimmerin'!" 

“Tve got better than a ring!" exulted 
Wannie, out of that magic golden circle of 
youth and love and home. 


Now Wasn't That 
Just Like Father! 


(Continued from page 65) 


"You seem to be starting for a trip 
yourself," she filled the pause. 

"Yes." Once more he hesitated. She 
was looking in her frank, trustful way into 
his eyes. “Hang it all, Mother, I can't 
do it! I—was going to tell you a line I'd 
framed.up to a ‘T,’ but it's no go. I never 
could do it, somehow. I guess because 
you—well, you never seemed to expect me 
to... . Dad's been ill in a hospital; he's all 
right now, Doc Gribbs says, and I'm 
dashing off to the city to see him. There 

ou have the whole thing," he finished 
breathlessly. And he had boasted to Joe 
Harkins how well he could do what his 
father had done! 

Mrs. Farquhar stood looking at him just 
as she had from the beginning. She did 
none of the things he had anticipated— 
didn’t cry out, nor wring her hands, nor 
exclaim incredulously. He had a fleeting 
sense that strength was not all to the men. 
Then she spoke, and her voice was steady, 
too: 

" You're sure it's just as you've told 
me? He's all right?" 

“Yes, yes! That's exactly what Doctor 
Gribbs said. I'll telegraph you soon as I 


| get there, and I'll probably be back to- 


morrow.” 

He pressed her to him impulsively, and 
was off. 

Many thoughts went through his 
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The “tight-squeeze”—an hourly occurrence on every crossing and on every crowded street, with cars of fifty 
different makes—more or less under the driver's control 


How Can the ‘Motorist Save Himself 
from the “Other Fellow” 


EW YORK CITY re- Choose from the best sources To gears heat-treated 
corded over three of thecommercial parts’ mak- through and through — not 
thousand motor car  ers—and your assembled car merely case-hardened. 

collisionslast year in Manhat- still will not show these fea- 


tan Island alone. tures to the Packard degree. To clutch, brakes, universal 


and bearings that give you the 
You will get them only by safety of positive control— 


Effective traffic regulation ; 
g starting with unified engineer- Packard designed for the 


depends on each individual 


driver having his car under ing in the Packard manner. Packard car. 
positive control. Controlling parts by specifi- T makes little difference 
cations and tests—through whether the other fellow is 


If every driver could be as casting, forging, machining, 
sure of his car as the Packard heat-treating, finishing and Am A A at 
owner, there would. be less inspection. 


his car. 
congestion, and only the care- Paying 12 cents a pound for 
less driver would get into your steel, instead of taking a The Packard owner has all 
accidents. chance with steel at 6 cents. the chances of the road dis- 


x s 
"THE Packard people believe You will be led straight to eR Packard de zd 
that first-class transpor- the Twin-Six Engine, with its 
tation must deliver Safety, sure and flexible power, and a He is riding in first-class 
Ability, Comfort, Economy, greater range of ability in high safety and first-class comfort. 
and Enduring Value to the gear than any other engine in It costs him less all around 
highest degree. the world. than riding second class! 


SSAA aA aaa mm a SS a I I. 


“Ask the Man my Who Owns One" 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


80% Tractor 
Equipment 


ORKING under full 

load ten to twelve hours 
at a stretch, the tractor gives 
spark plugs their most severe 
test. 


Champion Spark Plugswith 
their famous No. 3450 Insu- 
lator are so universally recog- 
nized as best adapted to the 
unusual conditions of shock, |.- 
heat and temperature changes 
in tractor service that they 
have been chosen as factory 
equipment on 80% of all 
tractors being built today. 


There is a Champion Spark 
Plug specially designed for 
every type of gasoline engine. 


Order a set from your 
dealer now. 
Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulator and the World Trade Mark on the Box 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Now Wasn't That Just Like Father! by FRANK HunBvRT O'HARA 


mind, like a pageant, as he sat watch- 
ing the telegraph poles drift by. Mostly 
it was of his childhood he thought, and 
the comradely part his father had played 
in those halcyon days. And, oddly 
enough, the things that had seemed to the 
family the most ludicrous now took on a 
sort of halo of affection. 

But when in the city he came to the 
great hospital building, looming murky 
above him, the spell was broken and his 
spirits drooped. He made his inquiries in 
a voice uncomfortably dry. His footfalls 
on the tiled flooring made hollow sounds 
in his ears. Yet the vista of airy rooms, 
white-curtained, and the noiseless comings 
and goings of nurses and internes, had a 
quieting effect, until his spirits rebounded 
to their assurance, and he came out upon 
the floor to which he had been directed. 
A large girl with pink cheeks and spar- 
kling eyes was stepping swiftly along the 
corridor with a glass of water poised in a 
nest of ice in a bowl. 

“Room 306?" she repeated. “Yes, in- 
deed. I’m going there now. You’re Mr. 
Farquhar’s son, of course—he’s been 
talking about you. I tell you we'd run 
our feet off for your father!” 

“He isn't expecting me," Bill explained. 


“The surprise will be good for him,’ 


then. I'll tell you—you just take this 
water to him yourself!" 


AND so, eagerly, Bill came to the door of 
Room 306, and paused there and looked 
within. Propped against pillows, a pipe 
in his hand, a newspaper spread out before 
him, the massive form of the Honorable 
Timothy Farquhar lay. But the pipe had 
gone out, the newspaper had crumpled in 
his hand, and the great gray eyes were 
turned sidewise toward the window, with 
the glint-of humor gone from them. It 
was a very lonesome-looking man upon 
whom Bill stood gazing. . . . Bill's hand 
trembled a bit and the ice tinkled against 
the glass; Father looked around alertly, 
saw him, and back into the gray eyes 
danced the vagrant twinkle. 

“Well, well, Mr. William Sherlock 
Holmes Farquhar!” 

“Hello, Dad, how are—” 

Father lifted a broad hand peremp- 
torily. "Don't!" he. exclaimed loudly. 
“Tve heard that till it makes me dizzy! 
I'm all right this morning. Yes, I slept 
well. Yes, I’m comfortable, thanks. It ts 
a fine day. No, I wouldn’t like a book 
from the library!” 

Bill found himself joining in the jovial 
laugh, and presently was sitting beside 
the high bed, regaling Father with all the 
news of home, and the town, and the town 
folk. 

“But, Dad,” he reproached when the 
gossip was finished, "I think it was a base 
trick to come off this way without letting 
me know.” 

“Pshaw,” retorted Father, “It wasn’t 
anything to worry about. Doc Gribbs 
gave me his word on that. What did you 
think I was? A child, to break up Jean’s 

lans needlessly? Now if it had been a 
ficte ache or pain," he went on with a 
laugh, *I'd have roared like a lion, of 
course. As it was, I sneaked off on a lark! 
I'm mending now, Bill. That wedding's 
on the docket for two weeks from to-day, 
isn't it? Well, you run back home and tell 
'em I'll be there. I'll be on my feet in a 
week. These pestering doctors say I’ve 


ke Big Profits | 
Repairing JSIVES 


O you want to get into a fast-growing, uncrowded business 

where you can make from $250 to $500 a month the first year? 

Of course, you do. Then investigate the tire repair business 
now. The Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant is making money for many 
men. It can do it for you. 

The tire repair men of America have a $200,000,000 business 
ahead of them this year. Think of it! By January ist there will be 
40,921,076 tires in use in this country—every one of these means 
trade for a tire repair man. More tire repair men are needed. Big 
profitable business is waiting for them. Do you want it? 


pha on 


Own Your Own Business 


Why work for someone else all your life? Why not put your time and ability into 
your own business--then you will get all you earn. 

You can start a highly profitable business today with a few hundred dollars. No 
previous experience—no long apprenticeship. One Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant starts you. 
We teach you. In one to three weeks you can learn and be ready to make money. We 
have established tire repair businesses for men of many ages and professions in towns 
‘of all sizes from 200 population up, and have no record of a failure. Our forty-one years’ 
successful business experience backs you. 

The Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant is easy to operate, practical, profitable and 
low-priced. You can do perfect work with it even when you are a beginner. It is 
the only p on the market which offers you the wonderful super-heated steam 
method. Largest capacity of any plant of its size. Fully guaranteed. 


Get the Facts by Return Mail 
INVESTIGATE. Send the coupon below or a letter or postcard. By return mail 


you can have. all the facts before you. Full information— personal consideration and 
advice—our big book on tire repairing—all without charge. 

You know you want to make money and be independent. Then investigate the 
Jim Dandy Tire Repair Business. Use the coupon below. 


Scheffer & Rossum Company, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Established 1879 
ess ees = = = = = eTEAR OUT HERE-MAIL TODAY = = = —— ew ow ow oe 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Scheffer & Rossum Company, 171 E. Tenth St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send full information about how I can start in the tire repair business with small 
capital and make a good income. Also your free book entitled “Your Opportunity.” 
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Swimming n Everything ~>.. 


with our reputation 


The old swimming hole—with its shady banks, ready! What would a fellow do without a 

its cool, clear water, and its smooth, sandy good, bicycle ? 

bottom—calls you! If you're at all particular, you will want a Dayton 

Wherever and whenever you choose to go, your Bicycle—a leader for 25 years—noted for its beauty, 
H 9 A > BO, yc comfort, speed and long-life. Write today for your 

bicycle willl take you—quickly and easily. Use- dealer’s name, and catalog No. 46, showing 8 fine new 

ful for pleasure—useful for business—always ^ 1920 Dayton models, for men, women, boys and girls. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


E T 
SARAD Sales Agents LEa for auto = perci 


wanted in every county to give prevents punctures and blowouts, Easily applied 
spare time. Positions worth $750t0$1,500 yearly. Wetrain | | Without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free. 


inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 50 Bar St., Canton, Ohio American Accessories Company Dept. 210 Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Comfortable 


Stoll Camp Bedii i a 


SETS UP WITH ORYWITHOUT AUTO”? A 


The only auto sleeping outfit which sets up 
either from or independent of car—also the 
only one so compact that a real steel 
spring bed, full size for two, an absolutely 
water-proof tent, and all necessary bedding ride on 
the running board without blocking car doors. No house 
bed made is more comfortable than the Stoll Auto 
Bed. Write for name of dealer where you can see it. 

Established Dealers—twrite for our unbeatable proposition. 


The Stoll Manufacturing Co., 3243 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


got to stick around a week longer, but I^] 
get in on the five-thirty train that day, 
| fit as a three-year-old. on just tell your 
| mother and Jean that they're to go right 
| ahead; but—they can’t figure on making 
the thing so all-fired exclusive but that 
| Timothy Farquhar, Esquire, will be on 
hand to give away the nicest little bride 
the old town ever had!” 


AND Bill carried the message home, 
bringing an assurance that gave Mrs. 
Farquhar the first normal minute she had 
had in the intervening twenty-four hours. 
| But though Father had delivered his ulti- 
matum that he wasn’t to be “harassed by 
company,” she and Jean rushed to the 
| city the next day; and in spite of all the 
| busy things that had to be attended to for 
Jean’s wedding, there was what Father 
called a “perpetual parade of Farquhars 
going back and forth” from then until 
the mild May day when the five-thirt 
train latera up to the station, and Bill 
and Father came down the steps and 
crossed the platform to the waiting auto- 
mobile. 

Father drew in the fragrant evening air 
hungrily, lingering a moment to look 
about him at the familiar streets and build- 
ings. The assistant station agent hurried 
up to grasp his hand. Father chatted 
with him a moment gayly. Then, as he 
stepped into the car, he looked once more 
at the almost deserted platform, and Bill, 
glancing at his face, saw a faint disap- 
pointment written there. 

“I thought, maybe— Pshaw, it’s eating 
time, and folks don’t hang around to see a 
| train come in when they can see a johnny- 
cake steaming up to the table, eh?” 

“Yeh,” said Bill, sensing the hurt back 
of the mask of humor. He knew what was 
in his father's mind—if a fellow townsman 
were returning this way, dinner would 
have had to wait for Tim Farquhar. 

But when they sped out of Main Street, 
and the pleasant prospect of their own tree- 
arched street opened before them, with 
the familiar frame house of the Farquhars 
standing on its slight rise as if on tiptoe 
to welcome them, Bill turned a radiant 
face toward his father’s, and Father’s face 
was suddenly radiant, too. For there, 
down the distance which was so rapidly 
diminishing, they beheld a great fan of 
people swarming across the lawn and 
down the brick sidewalk. And as the car 
slid to the curb, and stopped, there came 
a cheer mingled of the friendly voices of 
the folks the Honorable Timothy Far- 
quhar loved, and who loved him in the 
| same neighborly way. 

Father brushed a hand surreptitiously 
across his eyes, then stepped to the walk, 
and the handshaking began. In that 
motley crowd there were— But I have 
come to the end of my st A list of 
the folks who met him would be a repe- 
| tition of the town directory; and each 
name—like every name in every town's 
directory—is a story in itself. I should 
like to think that the story of every one 
of them might end as happily as this one 
does, with the lovely ja Farquhar 
walking simply across the lawn, her hand 
lightly on the sleeve of her father’s out- 
dated old cutaway, to meet the stalwart 
young Grimley and the minister, under 
| the elm trees, in the fragrant spring eve- 

ning, with the town directory as her 
| wedding invitation list. 
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: The only reason why you should buy Hood | 
. Tires is that they give you the greatest 
: amount of uninterrupted service at the 


lowest cost per mile. 


l Any Hood dealer—at the sign of the Red 


man—can provide you with 


Hood Fabric Tires—the kind that sets an exacting 
standard for the average cord to equal, or 


Hood Cord Tires—unequalled by any for speed, 
size, resiliency and uninterrupted service— 


Either at the low-cost-per-mile of the Quality Tire 


of America. 
Tati 

) emee 
WN 


B vj L 


Watertown, Mass. 


Hood Red Tubes make even Hood Tires 


give greater mileage 
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y 1S it so few Auto- 
mobile Owners are really 


satisfied with the lubricating 
results from grease cups? 


There are from 24 
to 45 lubricating 
points on every 
automobile tj 

The rear spring bearing herc illustrated, representa 


but ONE of the many lubricating pointe on tho chassis 
of your car. 


Alof these parts must be thoroughly lubricated at 
regular intervals. 


With Bassick Alemito High Pressure Lubricating 
System installed on your car, the entire job of lubri- 
cating these parts may be thoroughly done in from 15 
to 25 minutes; no fuss, muss or uncertainty. 


LEMITF 


HIGH PRESSURE 


EW motorists openly complain 

of the shortcomings of their 
automobile investment. They even 
tolerate antiquated greasing meth- 
ods which they are heartily sick of. 
One rarely hears a motorist com- 
plain. When he becomes thoroughly 
disgusted, he acts. 


It is human nature for a man to want 
freedom from as much of the drudg- 
ery and uncertainty of car owner- 
ship as possible. To get the fullest 
measure of service and enjoyment 
out of his car is his big idea. 

* * * * 


MOTOR may be ever so nicely 

adjusted, and acareverso scien- 
tifically balanced, yet its service 
will fail unless every bearing of its 
parts is cushioned by lubricant. 


Abundant lubrication is what makes 
any car ride quietly, smoothly and 
comfortably. The more liberal the 
supply of lubricant, the longer the 
life and service of the car. 


Old style grease cup methods of lu- 
brication are not positive. They are 
so mussy and ineffectual that thou- 
sands of well meaning car owners de- 
liberately neglect lubrication rather 
than dabble with grease. 

` * * * * 


E POSITIVE, quick, easy and 
mussless method of lubrication 

is the Bassick ALEMITE High Pres- 
sure Lubricating System. Over a 
hundred leading manufacturers of 
motor vehicles have adopted it as 


standard equipment. The Alemite 
System insures clean, grit-free bear- 
ings; it cushions every wearing sur- 
face with a film of friction-resisting 


grease. 
* * * * 


E ALEMITE Compressor can 
be carried in any tool-kit, ready 
for immediate service. 


Under a pressure of 500 pounds, a 
turn or two of its handle forces the 
cushioning, wear-saving grease into 
every bearing. And the entire oper- 
ation, instead of being a morning's 
job, can be finished in 15 to 25 


minutes. 


Simply snap on the flexible steel 
hose coupling to the bearings fitted 
with ALEMITE. ball-check nipples 
and apply the pressure. 


The old grit-laden grease is forced 
out—a new reserve of lubricant is 
forced in. 


A quick, easy turn of the handle is 
all the effort required. 


* * * * 


E Bassick ALEMITE System, 
complete with ball-check nipples 
and extensions to accessible parts, 
may be quickly and easily installed 
on any make or Model Passenger 
Car, Truck or Tractor. 


Send for booklet “Lubrication,” giv- 
ing the important facts about lubri- 
cation and explaining the ALEMITE 
High Pressure Lubricating System 
in detail. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
359 West Superior Street Chicago, Illinois 


rAllCars.Trucks and Tractors -41 Models 


LO8 ANGELES, CAL., 1338 S. Figueroa St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 513 S. 3d St. 


LubricatingSystem 


BALTIMORE, MD., 106 W. Mt. Royal Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS., 859 Boylston St. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 305 Professional Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 906 Main St. 


BASSICK SERVICE 
The following Distributing Stations are in charge of 


CHARLESTON, S; C., 197 King St. Sale ` 5. OMA HANER 2854-06 Furna 
CHICAGO, ILL., 2641 8. Michigan Ave. eri Retai in thei territories. i ace St 
PR uA Lut, Wel D Ave ho EUR DE NM a A UEM 

ALLAS, TEXAS, 408 &, Ervay St. ; $ 
DENVER, COLO., 1330 Broad m ST. PA MINN., 231-35 W. 9th S 
DETROIT, MICH., 23-25 Hancock, West Dealers, Garage en and Car ners SALTLAKE CITY;UTAH. 36-388 W.Templest 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 206 W. 11th St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 624 Van Ness Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 1005 !; N. Meridian St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 004 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1506 McGee St. 


Toronto, Can., John Millen & Son, Ltd., 53-67 Adelaide St., W. 


are asked to write to their nearest Station. SEATTLE, WASH. 312 E Pike St. 
" . 5 S ., 282 Second Ave. 
Address Alemite Lubricator Co. at the address given.! SPRINGFIELD. MASS., 343 Bridge St. 


Montreal, Can., John Millen & Son. Ltd. 32] St. James St. Calgary, Alberta, Can., Alemite Labr. Co. of Can., N. W., 515-21 First St. W. 
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'The Man W ho Hid 
Himself 


(Continued from page 23) 


Q Q 
C— D t 

a doctor up here anywhere?” exclaimed eee 

Newt LiFe, ACCIDENT 

“Doc Hull come over from White Deer Burciary, Fire. 
Valley once,” said the boy thoughtfully. 
“He said there ain’t no danger of him dy- 
ing. He's pretty bad lately, though. I 
got to read to him a lot of the time. He 
n never had no chance to learn his- 
self. 

“You had to go pretty far to school up 
here yourself," suggested Newt. | 

“I never was inside no school yet," con- | 
fessed the boy, shamefaced. “I learned 
reading out of a New York catalogue they | 
gave me once down at Wilhelm's, where 
we sell the stockers." 

“A New York catalogue!" puzzled 
Newt. 

“Irs a book. It's got the pictures of 
anything vou want. It tells all about 'em 
underneath." 

Newt nodded soberly. 


HEY had come as far as the barnyard 

gate. Now at the silver-gray chestnut 
bars, the youth suddenly paused and 
clutched Newt's arm. 

“Hear that?” he whispered tensely. 

Newt’s straining ears caught a faraway 
freight engine’s wail drifting down over 
the mountain as if from the stars. 

“It’s a train!" The boy breathed fast. 
“Down along the Susquehanna. It only 
comes on damp days when the wind’s from 
the east. It has to come fifteen or twenty 
mile, Uncle Hen says, over the White 
Deer and Pine Mountain and Huckleberry 
Ridge. Don’t it sound wonderful! Uncle 


Hep says trains can run faster than a dog Dual Protectors 
or horse. . 
Newt gazed at the boy in astonishment. | Of the American Home - 
“You never saw a train!” HAT home would-be without the beneficent insurance 
“I never saw none—yet,” said the boy, policy which restores and repairs after loss and damage? 
a new note creeping into the husky moun- Mil xs ulin aaepe Sweats Ra ana ma e . 
tain voice. “But I’m going to some day. protection of a COLT to thwart harmful and evil influences which, unless prevented, lead to catastrophe. 
Im going down outer these mountains T leer Bh visas theauto e a crm es Bold 2 v der who pan scoped your car 
your room window at your garage oor, vanishes on the lone y Ig: way COL T shrinking coward when 
where our stockers goes. r m going to get into the night when you challenge him with a COLT. he finds you argue with a COI 
a job around cattle. Im going to get The maakne Bess e tha ince who, with venge- "ep so we have ge dua protectors o American homes, 
ance in his heart for a fancied wrong, means to the insurance policy which provides a recompense for 
books maybe ten. I'm going around make a ruin of your home or factory when surprised, those losses which could not be helped, and a COLT 
buying and selling cattle till I can raise surrenders when confronted with a COLT. Automatic Pan or COLT aver which reduces to 
The night prowler caught upon your veranda has no à minimum the unpreventable danger. 
my own.’ He had forgotten completely | other thought but flight, instead of the savage rush When you buy a COLT remember that you we getti: 
about his chores. His eyes, aglow i in the zA ovate, when he comes face to face with a feo Best that Money can Buy.” Nothing else Should 
dusk, saw out over the misty mountains C satisfy. 


Instead of battling the futile resistance of empty Drop in and talk it over with your dealer. 


l - b 
into the distant electric lighted cities be- COLT'SPATENTFIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


yond. Somehow, Newt stirred uneasily 


] : HARTFORD, CONN. 
at the sight. The note of the distant rail- Manufacturera of 

Colts Revolvers Colts Automatic Pistols 
road came faintly again across the moun- Colt’s (Browning) Colt'y (Browning) 


tá ins. Automatle Machine Guns Automatie Machine Rifles 


“Makes me all Bunny, ust to hear it 
whistle," said the boy. j want to go so 
bad." He turned with dawning alarm in 
his face. “You daren't tell Uncle Hen! 
He can't never be moved no place, the 
doc said. You couldn't take fii outer 
this valley, anyhow. He'd go crazy. And 
Wilhelm said you couldn't get no hired 
man to come to this place for love or 
money." 


When they returned to the house, Uncle 
Hen was still deep in the sleep of exhaus- RESARMIS 
tion. The youth silently prepared a sup- 


per of bread, milk and pork. Not even n HIR REY) MOEYA Cam 


the crackling of the oak and hickory fire 
Maie icine i ptem is 
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KEEPS FOOD COOL 
ON YOUR OUTING 


MAGINE how pleased you 
would be on your next out- 
ing if you could serve your salad 
and sandwiches crisp and cool, 


your beverages -cold, and all the 
food fresh as can be. 


yas tego 
REFRIGERATOR 

makes all this possible. Built the same 

as the finest refrigerator, it keeps f 

cool 36 hours on one filling of ice. 

The Hawkeye Basket Refrigerator i is 
very durably and finely constructed and 
will give perfect satisfaction. 

ade in several sizes at most mod- 
erate prices 
for booklet of tasty menus and 
recipes suggestive for outings, picnic and 
auto parties—and information about free 
trial offer. Write for Booklet L. 


BURLINGTON BASKET co. 
760 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, lowa 


Leaves tree climb- 
ing to the squirrels 


There's no steeple-chasing 
all over the place when your 
brakes are Garco lined. Even 


the wildest ''flivver" 
kept in check. 

Garco is always reliable. It is 
strong enough to hold anything that 
rolls on rubber—enduring enough to 
stand the severest strains. Depend- 
able at all times and under all circum- 
stances, is Garco. 


N.B. The Garco dealer’s is a good 
shop to *''tie up to.” 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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BRAKE LINING 


is easily 
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or the sizzling aroma of the pork awakened 
the sleeper. Newt managed to drink a 
little of the milk, but he could scarcely 
bring himself to touch the pork and bread. 
His own state of fatigue soon overtook 
him, and he dragged after his apologetic 
young host to a rope bed in a stark, cold 
room. 

Some time during the night, Newt 
awoke. His legs and back were aching 
from his unprecedented tramp. His mind 
was obsessed with the tragedy of this am- 
bitious backwoods boy, chained by loyalty 
to his crippled uncle. From his own exec- 
utive experience he ae! what promising 
business material ma in this country 
youth—rugged health, tireless energy, 
winning personality, dependability; and, 
above all, the gift of vision out of his own 
environment. It was of such country 
stock that the successful city men of to- 
morrow were made. Abraham Lincoln 
had once been such a boy. 

If only there was some magic way 
whereby the useless life that he would 
take on the morrow might be utilized to 
release the boy! A boltlike thought 
struck Newt from out of the blue. He 
stiffened and lay quite still for a time, now 
and then wetting his cracked lips. 

Why couldn't he! What was there to 
prevent him from taking his life here in- 
stead of in Berry Valley! What surer 
death than to be buried alive in this wil- 
derness of leafless trees, of murky mists, 
of dismal buildings with cheerless rooms, 
of the company of an old man hopelessly 
helpless on his crude chair! What greater 
suicide than to assume the drab hardships 
of this backwoods boy! The prospect 
appalled, but somehow it imparted the 
first meager comfort he had known since 
his feet had turned from Norah in the 
paneled Werkman hall. 

Before sleep came again, he heard the 
youth up and moving about in the next 
room. k was nearly noon when he 
awoke. Breakfast awaited him on the 
threadbare oilcloth. It was practically 
the same as supper had been the night be- 
fore, but to-day he had the wisp of an 


| appetite. 


“If I was you, young fellow,” suggested 
Uncle Hen, “I believe I'd lay over in Red 


| Cow till morning. Keep you hustling now 
| to get outer Berry Valley till night. Won't 


have no time to look around. Comes dark 
kind of fast down behind these here 
mountains." 


EWT did not answer for a minute. 

He finished his inch-thick piece of 
bread steeped in pork gravy. Then, pale 
but resolved, he laid down his black-han- 
dled knife and fork. 

“T’ve decided not to go to Berry Val- 
ley," he said unsteadily. “I’m going to 
take Joey’s place here, and let him go out 
to see Pennsylvania." 

For a few moments after this, no one 
spoke. Joey’s boyish face was a study in 
bewilderment, eagerness, and reproach. 
Uncle Hen's bearded countenance re- 
mained unreadable, but he had begun to 
suck on his pipe violently. His voice 
came after a little, husky and deep: 

“Calculated maybe you'd like to get 
out around Pennsylvaney, Joey?" 

The boy shook his head feverishly, but 
the burning light in his eyes belied him. 

“You couldn't afford to pay!” he cried. 

“Your Uncle Henry and I won't fight 


about that,” assured Newt. 
enough to eat and wear." 

Joey protested earnestly. But in the 
end, half-reluctant, half-breathless, he 
gave in. After a month's trial of Newt, 
to insure that he could be trusted with 
everything, he, Joey, would go. 

The month began. The cold rains of 
March deluged the valley. There were 
stinging sleet and driving snow. The raw 
air seemed to penetrate to the bone. The 
wind whined through the naked hard 
woods and mourned in the conifers. The 
thaw transformed the clearing to a red 
mire. 

Only one thing kept Newt from be- 
traying his promise and giving up in 
Bert Valley that was his growing big- 
brother attachment for Joey. And it was 
only when, at length, Joey bid a tremu- 
lous, excited good-by and left the valley 
behind him, that Newt realized the ex- 
tent of the desolate responsibility he had 
assumed. But he had a human life now 
on his hands, and could not let go. 

Doggedly he struggled through his un- 
inviting, often odious, chores: washing 
greasy dishes; mixing and baking bread; 
milking three short-teated cows; buck- 

sawing oak and hickory, and splitting it 
into splintery lengths; currying Quack, 
the shedding, old, long-haired mare; get- 
ting up twice or thrice each night with 
U ner Hen; sometimes not getting to bed 
at all. 


WITH May came the plowing of stub- 
ble for corn. Never had Newt 
known such punishment. The field 
seemed a kinia ble, his crawling one-horse 
plow and its single furrow, woefully inad- 
equate. His already calloused hands 
grew crippled. Time after time the 
weather-warped plow struck a rock and, 
like a bucking horse, threw him into the 
earthly ochre. Harrowing, rolling, and 
planting followed; then a brief respite, 
succeeded by the interminable hoeing of 
that giant field under the scorching sun. 

Day after day, muscle-racked, discour- 
aged, his undiminished love for Norah 
mingling with the bitterness of her dis- 
loyalty, he came dragging back to the 
house to be ‘spiritually sweetened by his 
patiently-smoking invalid by the window. 

“What’s your idea looking on the north 
side of the mountain when you can be 
smelling them Johnny-jump-ups on the 
south side and hearing a fire bird sing in 
a pitch pine? ’Course you and me's got 
troubles. But we can't forget 'em think- 
ing how they come and why they picked 
on me and you, and how we don’t calcu- 
late we can stand it much more. Forget- 
ting ain't exactly easy. Nothing much 
that’s good comes easy. Hardest thing 
ever come to earth, probably, was you 
and me. But our mothers would of said 
we was worth it... . 

"Wouldn't surprise me if the rain ain't 
over yet. Black spider out here a-trim- 
ming up his ropes. *Old white mare's tail 
hanging out in the sky. Not long wet, 
brother, not long dry. Look at that 
white cloud laying on the top of old Broad- 
top like the finger of the Lord telling it to 
be fruitful and grow Red Cow Henner's 
orchard grass. Listen to that there cow 
bell. Nothing sweeter this side'r heaven. 
If the good Lord was willing to give me 
legs again, don't know as I'd be prouder'n 
a red heifer chewing clover. 


“T only want 
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P bad eas puton 
WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Regrets avail nothing when the harm is done. 


Many an accident might have been avoided and many a life saved 
if drivers of automobiles had only exercised ordinary, everyday pre- 
caution and had listened to the warnings which for years have been 
sounded through the magazines and daily newspapers, viz.—“ Always 
put on Weed Tire Chains when the roads and pavements are wet 
and slippery.” 


It’s all very well to say, “I’m sorry—I didn't mean to do it." 


pal aia bred Regrets don’t mend broken limbs or bring back the lives that have 
of safe and sane mo- been taken. The innocent victims have suffered through no fault of 
toring Put on ==, their own while the careless motorist escapes with a reprimand, the 
thefiretdropofrain,” | payment of Doctor's bills and the expense of having his car repaired. 


and insist that others 7 : Sata 
do the same. Is there no way to make such fellows realize their responsibility and 


have more regard for the rights of others? 


Skidding accidents would never occur if every motorist exercised 
care in driving and put on Weed Tire Chains whenever roads and 
pavements were wet and slippery or covered with mud and slime. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT \\@// CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
Seth GENERAL SALES OFFICE : Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
- DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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TEPHENS 
Saelrent Six 


Wins Leadership Through Its 
Greater Value—Greater Service 


REATER Value and Greater Service are responsible for the 
salient leadership that the Stephens maintains among fine 
motor cars. The constantly increasing production of Stephens fac- 
tories has never been able to keep pace with the ever-growing 
preference and demand. 


Just now it is overwhelming. Motor car purchasers everywhere 
are preferring the Stephens Salient Six. 


It is easy to see why, when you know that the Stephens engine 
burns low and high grade gasoline with equal efficiency, and is 
the most powerful and most economical engine for ‘its size in 
passenger automobiles. 


These for the most part are the reasons for its greater value and 
its greater service, and why Stephens owners agree that, ““To own 
a Stephens is to enjoy the height of motor car satisfaction." 


Arrange for your demonstration today. 


“That is Salient which is strik- 
ingly manifest or catches the 
attention at once."—Webster 


* * X 


Five Models 
to select from 


Model 82, Roadster, 2 pass. 
Model 84, Touring, 4 pass. 
Model 86, Touring, 6 pass. 
Model 83, Coupe, 4 pass. 
Model 85, Sedan, 5 pass. 


x 0k * 


Fisk Cord Tires standard 
equipment on all models. 


STEPHENS MOTOR WORKS 


OF MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
Factory and Sales Office: 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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“How’s the apples looking, lad? Don’t 
forget the first Red Astrachan! I’m kind 
of lonesome to be smelling Smoke-house 
peelings on the stove. isten to that 
there water thrush courting its lady. 
There’s trout jumping in the crick, lad. 
Dig some night creepers, and we'll have 
water-chicken for supper. Pd give the 
rest of my old age to feel the crick shoving 
at my legs again down in the riffles below 
the bridge. Run, lad! Get what's good, 
while them long legs move when you tell 


'em. 

By July, when the corn in the field had 
grown too tall to be hoed, and the eve- 
nings were fragrant with woodsy relief 
from the day's heat and mellow with the 
musical chimes of cow bells from the 
mountain flats, Newt awoke one day to 
the realization. that his now hardened 
mental and physical cells were demanding 
more rugged fare than the duties of the 
season furnished. His power reservoirs 
were full and running over. It was as if 
he had suddenly come out of a fog and 
found that his supposedly useless floun- 
derings in the mist had brought him with- 
in reach of home. 

That night, intoxicated by the taste of 
energy, the calm of strength within, Newt 
decided he was neither tired or sleepy, 
and therewith talked an extra hour to the 
grateful Uncle Hen. A morning or two 
later, contrary to physical protests, he 
got up at faly daybreak and stumbled 
with bare feet down the stony bed of the 
stream for trout for Uncle Hen's break- 
fast. The same week he belligerently 
faced a long-dreaded task, and cleaned 
out the horse stable. 

Each little success over disinclination 
toughened the invisible muscles of mental 
steel. He began to delight in barring him- 
self from the sweet succulence of idle 
moments and set his dissenting self to unes- 
sential tasks—the scrubbing of the house 
and windows; the cleaning up of the un- 
fenced clearing and shed; the patching of 
fences and roofs. Each accomplishment 
gave him a growing grip on himself, a 
sense of added power. 

He let Uncle Hen tell him over and over 
in long-drawn-out, old-man detail how he 
had found Red Cow Valley a virgin cathe- 
dral of white pine; how he had cleared it, 
and sown the rich black soil, until to-day 
clover, orchard grass, and red top carpeted 
a thousand dales and cow trails. 


QOMEHOW, in this new hardy state 
*J Newt found himself beginning to take 
a rugged, fundamental relish in the lonely 
valley, the plain house and barn, the 
spidery orchard trees, the nightly odor of 
skunk, the deafening monotony of whip- 
poorwills, the grating chorus of katydids. 
By the husking season he fairly reveled in 
the silvery morning frosts, the Indian 
summer haze, the golden tide in the field 
and bins, and later the first snow flurries 
among the dark pines, and the ensuing 
white blanket that disclosed the doings 
of the forest folk all winter long. Before 
he knew it, it was spring again. Except 
for Uncle Hen, a man from Wilhelm’s who 
had come to help butcher the hogs, and a 
peddler that had stopped overnight on 
his way to Loyalsock Valley, he had not 
seen another face since Joey left. 

Days were going faster now. Com- 
pared with the first year, time fairly flew. 
[he same peddler of the year before 


passed through the valley, stayed over- 
night and entertained Uncle Hen and 
Newt with his inveterate gossipy ques- 
tions. But no word came from Joey. The 
third summer brought the peddler again, 
an attack of colic to Quack, and to the 
field a bumper crop of corn whose ears 
dropped of their own weight from the 
stalk. But still no Joey. 


JATE in October, however, when the 
fields had grown roan with old witch 
rass and brown foxtail, and the corn had 
een shocked into Indian tepees, Joey 


came, through the bronze and gold gap, | 


a youth surprisingly grown into a man, 


still shy-eyed, winning-mouthed, boyish- : 
wayed. A buckboard brought him from | 


Loyalsock Valley, with a great new pipe 
for Uncle Hen, a box of cigars for Newt, a 
wonderful brass and leather collar for 
Maje, and a half-hundred pounds of books. 

“T’ve come to stay,” he told Newt that 
evening as together they circled the clear- 


ing. 

Newt instantly protested, but his 
words had small effect on the adamantine 
Ton He would be an ingrate to let 

ewt always shoulder his burden. Be- 
sides, he had grown homesick for Uncle 
Hen and Maje, for Red Cow Valley and 
the red stockers, for red top and blue 
mint, for trout and old Broadtop. He 
had had a wonderful two and a half years. 
Now he could wait more patiently until 
God decreed that he might go. 

"[ wish you could stay, too," he said 
wistfully. “But I know you couldn't. 


You're a new man from the one Maje and | 


I found on the flat. I can't tell you what 
it is, but it's sticking out of your eyes and 
walk. I wouldn't have shied at tackling 
you when you come—but I wouldn't want 
to start anything now." 

That night, on his straw tick in the 
second room, Newt realized that Joey's 
rare gift of vision had unerringly read 
aright. He, the failure and ex-suicide, 
was going back. The world looked young 
and exhilarating again. He would give it 
the toughest wrestle it had ever had with 
Newt Parker Jones. In Texas, or Okla- 
homa, there would be small danger of 
meeting Norah, or any of the boys from 
the Packed Products. He could never 
endure— 

His mental jaw snapped hungrily like 
a ravenous new bear trap. What couldn't 
he endure! Who said he couldn't! He 
accepted that challenge! He would go 
back to Pennver, and start over again 
where mea knew what he had done. By 
the great Lord Harry, he would make 
some decent success of himself in the ver 
same Packed Products 'Company! f 
they refused him a desk to start, he would 
begin as an office boy. 

Keen now for battle, as an ex-fire 
horse for the fire, he took final leave of 
the one who had been his sturdiest help 
through the Red Cow years. Uncle Hen's 
great bony hand crushed his like a vise. 
A suspicious squint dimmed the sunken 
old blue eyes. 

“Wish you was staying always, lad. 
But I was young, too, once, though you 
mightn't think it now. Keep good to 
yourself, laddy. | Outside of Joey, I told 
myself many’s the time you're the finest 
lad I ever seen. I'll be getting homesick 
to be seeing you around. 


folks back here in Red Cow.” 


Don't forget us | 


Chocolates 


K NOWN to the discriminating public 
for 25 years. Recognized as of un- 
usual quality and deliciousness. The 
great variety of chocolate covered fruits, 
nutsand cream centers of various flavors 
will appeal to you. Each assortment 
packes in a beautiful, distinctive gift box 
Ask your dealer for Delcara Chocolates. 
If he does not carry them, let us send you 
our favorite package, a pound box of Butter 
Chocolates (as illustrated), $1.50 postpaid 
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OYAL 
arshmallows 


O light and tender and of such fine 

texture and flavor that you marvel 
to find marshmallows can be so good 
Made, untouched by hands, of only the 
purest and highest grade materials, in 
sanitary kitchens, spotless!y clean. Royal 
Marshmallows are the best for cooking. 
Recipe book of 50 ways to use marsh- 
mallows—-FREE. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 70 cents for a pound 
box, 2 Ibs. $1.40, 5 Ibs. $3.50. 


The Rochester Candy Works 
409 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Get Wholesale Discounts 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER so you can try these famous shirts by 


mail. Price for the set $5.70 less 10%. On receipt of $l we send 
these three splendid shirts parcel post C.O. D.$4.13 and postage. 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 


These shirts are made of finest white percale shirting fabric 
with neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender. One shirt of each 
color to the set. Cut in the popular cont style, cuffs attached, 
hand laundered and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17. 
Money back if nol pleased. Save time, order now and 


WRITE £25, DURATEX 


Catalog 


as gond as a smart New York store and get wholesale rates on 
inshionable hosery, underwear, neckwear, soft and «tiff cuff 
dress and sport shirts Guaranteed for six months’ wear or new 
carments free. You owe your pocketbook to send for it and be 
your own dealer and save dealers’ profits on all you buy. 


Wearer agents make extra money in spare time 
GOODELL & CO., 511 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 


Largcst mat! order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 
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Watch your gums — 


bleedinga sign of trouble 


EDICAL sci- 
ence knows 
how serious is the 
sign of bleeding 
gums. For it knows 
that tender and 
bleeding gums are 
the forerunners of 
Pyorrhea, a disease 
which afflicts four 
out of five people 
over forty. 


If Pyorrhea is un- 
checked, the gum- 
line recedes, the 
teeth loosen, or 
must be extracted 
to rid the system 
of the Pyorrhea 
germs at their base 
—germs which 
seep into the sys- 
tem and injure 
the health. 

Toavoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist 
often for tooth and 


gum inspection, and 


NEW YORK C 
: use Forhan's For the 


Gums. Forhan's For 
Ig SPECIALIST f he Quin will pre- 
| DISEASES OF THE M vent Pyorrhea — or 


check its progress— 
if used in time and 
used consistently. 
Forhan's keeps the 
gums firm and 
healthy — the teeth 
white and clean 
Start using it today 
If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use 
Forhan's according 
to directions and 
consult your dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 

in U. S. and Can 

FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Learn to Dance! 


You can learn KORTON One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and latest “up-to-the-minute” societ 
dances in your own home by the wonderful Peal 
System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 

WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 

Room 255, 821 Crescent Place — Chicago, Ill. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


The Meyer Both College is conducted as a 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
largest commercial art organization in the field, 
who produced and sold last year over 12, 600 
commercial drawings— used by many of the 
leading advertisers of the United States and 
Canada. 

YOU get the benefits of 19 years' successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which en- 
abled this organization to domi- 
nate its field. To give you facts 
you ought to know about this in- 


tensely interesting, highly paid 
profession—(equally open to men 
and women)—we wil nd our spec ial 
book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY," if you will 
pay half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


Meyer Both College of Commercial Art 
Address Dept. 15 


N. E. Cor. Michigan Ave. at 


20th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The thrill of the old man’s farewell 
touched Newt long after he had left Joey 
and Maje on old Broadtop. He could 
still feel its warmth two mornings later as 
he alighted from a coach at the familiar 
Pennver station. The rambling old depot 
seemed like a palace to-day. Tonalin 
odors emanated from the formerly de- 
spised station restaurant. The locomo- 
tive air pumps panting under the vast 
steel-girded shed seemed to chant a throb- 
bing hymn of business. Out beyond the 
depot’s velvet lawns hung the city’s sky 
line—stacks, roof tanks, steeples, and flag 
poles—all softened in a haze of bituminous 
smoke. 

Before eleven o'clock, erect, aggressive- 
jawed, clean-eyed, he walked into the 
lobby of the Packed Products Company 
and asked the strange girl at the switch- 
board for someone who hired the help. 

After ten or fifteen minutes a brisk 
young man came pacing from a new glass 
door lettered, “Assistant Secretary.” 
Newt recognized him instantly. He was 
Hunter, a former auditor and accoun- 
tant. He ran a deprecating eye over 
Newt’s frayed attire. 

"What can you do?” 
query. 

“Anything from office boy to cost ac- 
counting,” said Newt quietly. 

The young official looked mildly in- 
credulous. 

“Do you carry any references to that 
effect?” 


Newt flushed, but his voice came clear- 
ly. 

“I used to be treasurer here. 
discharged for dishonesty.” 


THE poise of the other seemed instantly 
disturbed. He explained that in a case 
like this he would have to confer with Mr. 
Deschler, the president. He returned 
after a little, still flustered. “I’m afraid 
we can’t do anything for you until you 
see the president of Werkman and Com- 


pan 


was his doubtful 


I was 


ewt bowed and thanked him. A little 
afterward, he was shooting up one of the 
twin elevator shafts in the Colonial Build- 
ing. The round muscles at the juncture 
of his jaws had tightened ominously. This 
was to be the iron test of all, to face John 
Werkman again in front of his office. The 
car stopped, the black metal door rolled 
back, and Newt found himself before a 
battery of flat-top desks captained by 
old, white-haired Matthew Barnard. Ap- 
parently the latter did not recognize him. 

“I was sent here to see the president,” 
Newt said in a low voice. 

“Your name?” peered Barnard over 
his glasses. 

t ines. N. P. Jones," Newt tried to 
keep the words steady. 

The old pensioner hastened to his feet. 
He seemed agitated. 

“Yes, sir. I think she’ll see you, sir. 
Go right in." 

At the word, "she," Newt's nerve cen- 
ters had recorded tiny direct shocks. He 
looked up unsteadily. Beyond the old 
railing, at John Werkman's scarred wal- 
nut desk, sat a girl, straight like her 
father, sturdy, shining-haired. For fully 
a minute Newt stood without movement. 
Then with incoherence he told himself he 
must do something. A minute after- 
ward he found his clenched knuckles tap- 
ping at the worn gate. The girl finished 


signing a row of letters, then looked up 
keenly. Her glance was impersonal. 
There was no trace of recognition. For 
the moment his voice failed him. Then 
the reserve force piled up through the 
years in Red Cow Valley came to his aid 
with a surge. 

"My name's Jones, N. P. Jones," he 
said clearly. He was conscious that a 
hush had fallen on the desks near the rail- 
ing. “I used to work for the Packed 
Products. I was fired for crooked work. 
I've come back for a job—anything from 
office boy up. They sent me to see you 
first." He paused. In the increasing 
stillness he had to fight to keep his voice 
steady. "Is there anything you want to 
trust me with?” 


THE girl at the president’s desk did not 

answer for a moment. When she did 
the familiar contralto timbre brought a 
choking flood of sweet and bitter memo- 
ries to the man outside the railing. 

. “There is something," she replied dis- 
tinctly. "[ am expecting to leave this 
desk to be married. We will need an exec- 
utive here. We can use only a strong man 
who can be depended upon to carry this 
company and its subsidiaries through the 
readjustment days ahead. I have been 
holding the management open for such a 
person ever since my father died. Do 
you feel that you might measure up to the 
job?” 

For a moment Newt thought she was 
ridiculing him before the listening office. 
Then, with soundless concussion, his grop- 
ing eyes perceived the third white finger 
of the left hand on the desk before him. 
The finger bore a narrow gold band with 
a trinity of pearls. His mother’s ring! 
She was still wearing it—on her engage- 
ment finger! What could it mean! He 
looked up in a daze, and was shaken by 
the flood of tenderness and pride that 
simultaneously swept aside the mask 
from her face. 

“Oh, Newt!” she whispered; “‘it was 
hard to let you go away as I did; hard for 
Father to hurt you—so openly—so terri- 
bly. But he said you had the right stuff 
in you and that we must cut deep—and 
help you to find it. When at first we fol- 
lowed you by station agents and conduc- 
tors, I was deathly afraid you might not 
come through. Then when our detective- 
peddler brought us the good news—I 
have been so happy and proud ever since, 
Newt—waiting for you to come back and 
say you were weak.” 

He gazed at her in abject bewilder- 
ment. 

“I was weak, Norah," he faltered. 
“And I am not worth this. It isn’t to my 
credit that it wasn’t suicide.” 

“Tt was suicide, Newt,” she told him 
gently. “The suicide of your old weak- 
ness." Her girlish white hands went out 
on the desk toward him. Trembling, he 
passed through the gate to take them in 
his own. 

Out in the office, the sudden cough of a 
letter printing press was the signal for an 
onslaught of typewriters, billing ma- 
chines, adding machines, and scraping 
chairs. 

“Newt,” she whispered after a little, 
with shining eyes, "don't you think Dad- 
dy would have approved of this—in here! 

e always liked every thing open and 
aboveboard in the office.” 
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There’s No Grief in Punctures 


There is a real joy in knowing that you can fix punctures perma- 
nently in 3 minutes for 1 cent, if there is a can of Moco Monkey 
Grip in your car. 


H 


Moco Monkey Grip is an instant and permanent repair; when 
applied the heat of the road makes it fuse with and become a 
part of the tube. Like in the tube itself, pure gum rubber is used 
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having our feelings hurt. And he is a most 
self-assured young man whose heart does 
not beat faster when he is ushered into 
the grand and awful presence of the 
"boss." In a person of defective speech, 
this timidity is intensified a thousand-fold. 
It should be easy for anyone to understand 
what it means when a young man or 
woman simply must make a living, and 
cannot for the life of him or her say dis- 
tinctly and straightforwardly: “Give me 
a job.” 

Exact statistics as to the number of 
persons handicapped by speech defects 
have not been gathered. But public- 
school records give reason to believe that 
at least four persons in every thousand are 
stutterers. That would make about four 
hundred thousand stutterers scattered 
throughout the country, to say nothing of 
the tens of thousands who have other 
speech disorders. So far as known, how- 
ever, there is only one institution in this 
or any other country where persons crip- 
pled in any way in their power of speech 
can get treatment of a scientific nature, 
and get it free. 


"Tus unique institution is the New 
York Clinic for Speech Defects. It 
was opened in 1917, and from the start its 
objects have been to cure all forms of 
speech and voice disorders; to take care 
of defective teeth, mouth, and jaw con- 
ditions, when these are the causes of de- 
fective speech; to treat nervous and mental 
conditions, when these are the causes of or 
are associated with defective speech; to 
recducate patients to overcome their faulty 
voice or speech habits; to educate or re- 
educate the deaf and the partially deaf; 
and to maintain a central information 
bureau and “clearing house" for all speech 
and voice disorders. Treatment is free to 
all who cannot afford to pay, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. For this work it 
is licensed by the New York State Board 
of Charities, and regularly incorporated. 

‘The founder and medical director of the 
clinic is Dr. James Sonnett Greene. Its 
supervisor is Miss Emilie J. Wells, for- 
merly an instructor in oral English in the 
New York public schools. 

Doctor Greene was graduated from the 
Medical School of Cornell University in 
1902. He became interested in speech 
defects while a visiting physician at vari- 
ous New York hospitals and dispensaries. 

Having determined to specialize in 
specch defects, Doctor Greene went to 
Europe in 1918, and remained there for 
four years. During this period he worked 
in hospitals in Berlin, Breslau, Vienna, 
and London, all with the object of master- 
ing everything that was known about the 
subject to which he had devoted his life. 
A man bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
his slogan now is that " speech, not bread, 
is the staff of life.” And it is his principle 
that sufferers from all. forms of speech 
disorders primarily are sick people who 


(Continued from page 33) 


cannot be permanently cured except under 
medical supervision. 

“Lisping or stammering,” says Doctor 
Greene, " simply is defective articulation; 
sounds are mutilated, or omitted, or 
wrong sounds substituted for the right 
ones. It may be due to deformities in the 
conformation of the mouth, to paralysis 
of the tongue or of the palate, or simply 
to clumsiness in the use of the tongue and 
lips. Stuttering, on the other hand, is a 
spasmodic action of the muscles employed 
in the production of speech. 

“There are four factors concerned in 
speech: mentation, or thought; respir- 
ation, or breathing; phonation, or the 
emission of vocal sounds; and articulation, 
or the joining of syllables to make words. 
In normal speech these four factors are 
coórdinated; that is, they work together 
harmoniously and n In stutter- 
ing speech, they miss and skip and jerk. 
We see practically the same thing in an 
automobile engine when its parts fail to 
coördinate. 

“In practically all cases of stuttering 
we hear the same story. The patient has 
been stuttering from this defect since a 
very early age, has never outgrown it, as 
was hoped. To begin with, you have a 
child who is temperamentally impression- 
able, high-strung, excitable, and emo- 
tional; or one whose nervous instability 
is the aftermath of some children’s disease. 
Then you have a fright, a blow, a fall, a 
shock of some kind which disorganizes the 
machinery of his: speech. Or the child, 
through his sensitiveness and impression- 
ability may ‘catch’ the habit from another 
stuttering child. At the beginning he is 
only too likely to be mimicked, either 
because people think his stuttering is ri- 
diculous, or because it seems ‘cute.’ 
Sometimes he may be scolded, and even 
slapped. For one reason or another he 
develops a fear of stuttering; and this fear 
aggravates the condition, until his stutter- 
ing becomes a habit. i 

“ Parents should realize that to mimic, 
laugh at, scold, or in any way punish or 
threaten a stuttering child is nothing short 
of a crime. The worst thing you can do is 
to add any excitement to his already too 
great excitement. 


“JET me here say a word for stutterers 
of all ages: The world is hard on 
anyone with a physical defect or abnor- 
mality of any kind. Such a defect, even 


if it be only partial deafness, is likely to be - 


construed by the thoughtless as a sign of 
some kind of inferiority. It is often em- 
harrassing, I know, to have to deal with a 
stutterer. But I would ask that he be 
treated in the broadest and kindliest spirit 
of human charity. [t ought to be easy for 
anyone to do this. You may not realize 
it, but vour own speech may not be so 
perfect that you can afford to be amused 
bee or to become impatient with, another’s 
defect. 


“Tt should also be kept in mind that the 
worst kind of a stutterer, by reason of the 
very fact that he is a stutterer, may be 
at bottom a better man than you are. 
Thomas Carlyle wrote that he never met 
a stuttering man who was a worthless one. 
His idea was that a man stutters because 
of an excess of delicacy or of sensibility; 
and he was largely right. It is certain 
that a stutterer is the victim mainly of 
"social emotion,' or the excitement caused 
by the presence of others. Now, it usu- 
ally is easy for a man with a thick skin to 
triumph, through sheer brute force, over 
a man of exceeding fineness of feeling; but 
I never have been able to see much glory 
in such triumphs. My work in treating 
speech defects has brought me in contact 
with brilliantly intellectual men, and 
many exceptionally fine specimens of gen- 
tlemen drawn from every walk in life. The 
man you laugh at because of his defective 
speech may be, in mind and character, a 
better man than you are.” 


HEN asked what was the right way 
for the ordinary person to deal with 

a stutterer, Doctor Cirene said: , 
“There is hardly any one w°™ that 
would fit every case. It largely dzpends 
upon how sensitive the stutterer is. I 
know of one man who, whenever it was 
possible for him to do so, used to relieve 
the embarrassment his stuttering caused . 
to others, by himself referring to his in- 
firmity in a jocular way, and by telling 
some funny stories about himself and stut- 
terers in general. It is a plan, by the way, 
that I would recommend to all stutterers. 
By putting others at their ease, the stut- 
terer relieves the tension for himself, and 
is likely to be able to talk much better. 
“Usually, however, the stutterer shrinks 
from any reference to, or notice of, his 
infirmity. The worst thing you can do, 
when he gets stuck, is to try to say the 
thing for him. Your only course is to 
betray no consciousness of anything being 
wrong. Above all things, do not hurry 
him or show any impatience. I have 
known stutterers who were well on the 
road to being cured, but who were set 
back even by hearing over the telephone a 
voice exclaiming sharply and irritably, 
‘What’s that?’ Try to make the stutterer 
feel that he has unlimited time to say what 
he wants. Don't raise your voice. Speak 
to him more quietly and deliberately than 
you would to anyone else. Meet his ex- 
citement with a spirit of calm and casc. 
“Tn the case of a child who is just be- 
ginning to stutter, the parents may bc 
able to check and eradicate it by dealing 
with him in a spirit of perfect gentleness 
and quietness. In this spirit you should 
explain to him that there really is no rea- 
son why he should repeat a word or a 
sound two or three times. Show him just 
how the thing should be said, and get him 
to repeat it after vou until he does it cor- 
rectly. A little patient, sympathetic treat- 
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ment of a stuttering child at the beginning 
may save him from years of acute suffer- 
ing. 
f Parents are likely to be careless about 
their children’s speech in general. Lisp- 
ing, for example, may sound so cute to 

arents and other adoring relatives that, 
instead of the child’s being corrected, he 
actually is encouraged to continue with it. 
The happy-go-lucky idea in the case of 
practically all speech defects is that the 
child will outgrow them in time. It is 
true that he may; but, oh! the cases I have 
seen where he hasn’t! 

“The very worst thing to talk to a baby 
is ‘baby talk. From his earliest years, a 
child should be spoken to in correctly and 
distinctly articulated words, put together 
in simple, straightforward, complete sen- 
tences. This not only will instill in the 
child good speech habits in his most im- 
pressionable years, but will give him from 
the beginning a good vocabulary and will 
greatly promote his mental development. 


te MANY persons are thought to stutter 
or lisp when, as a matter of fact, 
they have the quite different trouble 
which we doctors call agitophasia. This is 
a condition of excessive rapidity of speech 
in which sounds or syllables are uncon- 
sciously omitted, slurred, mutilated, or 
swallowed, while at the same time the 
natural speech accent becomes distorted. 
In everyday language, agitophasia is splut- 
tering, cluttering, tumultuous speech. It 
is due to a disordered state of the nervous 
system, {usually the brain, and occurs in 
children up to the age of fourteen. 

“A child suffering from it should, of 
course, receive medical treatment for his 
nerves. Apart from this, the child should 
be treated by his parents very much as one 
who is just beginning to stutter should be 
treated. He should not be scolded. In a 
quiet, gentle, sympathetic way, repeated 
efforts should be made to slow his speech 
down, and to teach him to have clearly in 
mind what he wishes to say before he 
attempts to say it, and then to say it 
slowly and deliberately. 

“Frequently a condition of agitophasia 
persists to an adult age, and in most cases 
1s accompanied by agitographia, which is 
a defect of writing corresponding to the 
speech defect; that is, the patient distorts 
and mutilates ‘his letters and syllables and 
words when he writes, just as he does when 
he talks. 

“Thousands of persons suffer from 
agitophasia in some degree. This, in 
fact, 1s the most common of speech. defect. 
For good conversational speech, definite, 
complete thought is necessary before the 
speech organs are set in motion. Com- 

aratively few persons do this habitually. 
Ve usually start in to speak before our 
thought is fully formed. Thus we hesi- 
tate, repeat, flounder around and splutter. 

“The trouble may be summed up as 
lack of concentration. Through this lack 
a wonderful power is lost. It is in speech 
that the personality mainly is expressed. 
And when the whole power of one’s per- 
sonality is collected and concentrated in 
one’s speech, there is nothing that is more 
moving, more influential.” 

Did you ever meet a stuttering girl or 
woman? Doctor Greene estimates that 
there are at least five males who stutter 
to one female. When asked what the ex- 
planation was, he smilingly said: 


“Tt remains a mystery, about which 
one man’s guess is nearly as good as an- 
other’s. Some authorities have attrib- 
uted the greater immunity of girls from 
stuttering to their greater volubility. The 
idea would seem to be that girls talk so 
much and so rapidly that they have no 
time to stutter. Though it sounds like 
a joke, there may be something in it. It is 
a fact that girls as a rule talk more than 
boys; it is also a fact that what develops 
and governs our speech are our impres- 
sions of speech sounds; and it is likewise 
a fact that lasting impressions of speech 
sounds come from our own speech as well 
as from the speech of others.” 

They have had some fearsome stut- 
terers to deal with at the New York 
clinic. Each patient is registered, and 
such facts of his family and personal his- 
tory as.will help in the correct diagnosis 
of his trouble are recorded. It took fully 
three hours one day to get the history of a 
young man of twenty-one. When seated 

e could talk only by bobbing up and 
down like a jack-in-the-box. When they 
tried him standing up, he pranced and 
reeled around like a drunken man. It was 
an ordeal that exhausted not only himself 
but his questioner. 

The registering and preliminary ques- 
tioning of patients is done now by a young 
girl of sixteen, who has all the sweetness 
and vivacity commonly attributed to her 
age. And yet Kathleen—or Katie, as she 
is affectionately called by many—has no 
hesitation in telling you that she herself 
once was such a wonder of a stutterer that 
she was denied admittance to high school! 
Happening to pass through East Thirty- 
seventh Street one day, she saw the sign, 
“New York Clinic for Speech Defects.” 

Said she to herself, “Me for it!" and 
walked in as bold as a lioness. But, once 
inside, she was unable to give any intel- 
ligible account of herself, and they had to 
tell her to go home and bring her mother. 

To-day, it is Katie herself that ques- 
tions those who apply for treatment, an- 
swers thé telephone, and chatters away 
gayly for the benefit of all and sundry. 

f Doctor Greene believes that any at- 
tempt to describe the methods of tseating 
stuttering followed at his clinic would do 
more harm than good. Should any stut- 
terer try to employ these methods without® 
expert uidance, he would have no cer- 
tainty that he was going right. Not only 
this, but the treatment must be varied to 
suit the individual case. 


FRM the beginning, Doctor Greene 
aimed to make his place not merely a 
medical and dental speech hospital, but a 
sort of household and club. Chairs in- 
stead of benches; a wicker table piled high 
with current magazines; an old-fashioned 
grandfather’s clock; flower boxes in the 
windows in summer—these are some of 
the things which have enabled him to give 
to the clinic a cheery, homelike atmos- 
phere. There are cases filled with books 
also, the clinic having been made a regular 
branch of the New York Public Library.’ 

The adults of both sexes who go there 
for treatment actually do become mem- 
bers of a club called the Ephphatha (see 
St. Mark, chapter 7, verse 34). The of- 
ficial aim of this club is.to promote good 
speech through good fellowship. It meets 
every Friday evening. Dues are ten cents 
a month; and when there is enough money 


in the treasury, the members have regular 
old-fashioned parties, with music, danc- 
ing, recitations, ice cream, pink lemonade, 
and all. These are the first parties that 
many of the members ever have attended. 

At the regular weekly meetings of the 
club, there is discussion of some live topic 
—with politics and religion barred. Great 
meetings these! Think of a couple of hun- 
dred stutterers in a bunch! They of course 
are sympathetically united by their com- 
mon affliction; but, at that, you see some 
splendid examples of courage as they get 
up to speak. 


"THOSE who improve from week to week 
naturally are an encouragement to the 
others. One evening, a man who had gone 
through life unable to pronounce his own 
fine old Irish name described how he had 
acquired thts accomplishment. 

“T told my little daughter,” he said, 
“that she and I would play a little game. 
I was to begin to read from a book” (as 
prescribed by Doctor Greene). “When I 
got into the swing of it, she was to break 
in and say, ‘Papa, what’s your name?’ 
And I was to tell her. We played this 
little game evening after evening. Now 
when anyone asks me what my name is, 
I can tell him.” 

Another sturdy-looking young chap said: 

“The boss sent for me the other day, 
thinking he could get my goat again be- 
cause I couldn’t talk back at him. When 
he had finished, I says to him right out 
straight: ‘Gee, but you must be glad to 
Ret all that off your chest!’ I remembered 

ctor Greene’s advice, and I didn’t get 
excited. I let the boss get excited. Ina 
few minutes I had Aim stuttering and 
spitting in a way that beat me at my best.” 

This latter story just about tickled 
Doctor Greene to death. That is one of 
his main objects in life—to get his young 
men and women in such shape that they 
always can stand up and hold their own. 
It is astonishing how at that clinic you 
hear again and again the changes rung on 
that one theme, “Oh, if I only could talk 
up to the boss!” 

But let us make you acquainted with 
that fine young Jewish girl, Yetta. Every- 

dy who knows her is strong for Yetta. 
She has a heart that is as big as the clinic 
which Doctor Greene some day expects to 
be able to build. The Ephphatha Club's 
topic the other evening was, “What 
would you do if you had two hundred 
thousand dollars?" Yetta said she would 
give every cent to help along Doctor 

reene's work. Again the topic was, 
* How would you spend a two-weeks’ va- 
cation?" Said Yetta: “The whole two 
weeks I would spend right here helping 
with the work of the clinic." You could 
not doubt she meant it. She can readily 
explain her burning desire to do things for 
the clinic. You might expect her to say: 
“Tt was here that I learned how to talk." 
But that is not the way she puts it. What 
she says is: “It was here that I learned 
how to smile." 

Though the clinic is not a school for 
oratory or voice culture, there is a public- 
speaking class composed of what you 
might call post-graduate stutterers. Visi- 
tors often are present at its meetings on 
Monday evenings. If it is hard on the 
members of the class to have to speak 
before strangers, that is a part of their 
training. It is Doctor Greene'sobject grad- 
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| ually to harden his patients, while they 
| are at the clinic, to every adverse influence 
they are likely to encounter outside. 


or most of his young men and women 
he acts not only as physician and teacher 
but as guide, philosopher, friend, and 
father. Fie counsels them in their general 
troubles, discovers in them their latent 
capabilities, and even gets them jobs. 
Often the afflicted come or are sent to him 
from other cities, in the most confiding 
faith that he will look after them in every 
particular. 
There was a man up in Canada who was 


| regarded as the champion stutterer of his 


community. He was over fifty, and had 
a wife and five children. Never had he 
been able to hold a job long. The pastor 
of the church he attended heard of the 
New York Clinic for Speech Defects, and 
wrote to Doctor Greene for permission to 
send the stutterer down. Doctor Greene 
met the man in person at the Grand 
Central Station aid brought him in. The 
only way the man could extract any words 
from his system was by standing erect, 


| throwing his head back, and slapping one 


arm repeatedly against his side, for all the 


| world like a one-winged rooster getting 


| were 


ready to crow. He arrived with only a 
small satchel, eighteen dollars in money— 
and not a single acquaintance in the great 
city. 

Doctor Greene got a friend to board the 
Canadian free and, making him fork over 


| his eighteen dollars, doled him out a dollar 


a day for "chicken feed." While he 
treated him at the clinic, he pulled every 
wire he could to get him a job. But no 


| one would take seriously that wing-flap- 


ping stutterer. When the eighteen dollars 

one, a woman friend of the clinic 
prett iced five dollars to keep him: going 
that number of days longer. Three more 
days passed, and the case was looking 
desperate, when, in a most unusual way 
that we cannot describe here, one of New 
York's leading business men was induced 
to employ the Canadian at clerical work. 
If at first it was largely a charity, the man 
became more and more valuable as his 
speech improved. Now he is getting 
twentyfive dollars a week for no other 
reason than that he earns it. Yes, and he 
recently has been presiding at the meet- 
ings of the Ephphatha Club. No more 
wing-flapping for him. 


SCORES of other men and women, 
through the elimination of their speech 
defects, have had their earning power in- 
creased, and been made over into self- 
supporting and self-respecting citizens. 
One stuttering young man, who had served 
his apprenticeship, could not get work at 


| his trade because the secretary of the trade 


union regarded him simply as a joke. 


| When at length the clinic put that young 


man in such shape that he could go to the 
secretary and speak out straight every- 
thing he had in mind to say, that trade- 
union official almost fell off his chair. 
“Tell me," he gasped, "are you really 
the same young fellow who used to come 


s” 


around here spittin’ all over me? 


From morning to night, and often far 
into the night, you find Doctor Greene at 
the clinic. And you always find him the 
same. Daily nid nightly he radiates en- 
thusiasm and optimism. Long after they 
are cured, his people keep coming around. 
And they always are welcome, if only be- 
cause they help to cheer up those who are 
just starting in. Again and again Doctor 
Greene tells his people: “I always have 
found that the one best way to be happy 
and to keep happy is to do and to keep 
on doing things for others." He inspires 
the more fortunate to help the less fortu- 
nate. "Tis in the whole spirit of the placc. 


CHIEF among those who, having been 
cured at the clinic, are now devoting 
themselves to the general cause is Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine, the author. For 
the sake of the cause, Mr. Paine gladly 
tells of his experience. You might have 
thought that, being widely celebrated if 
only on account of his five-volume life of 
Mark Twain, he had everything to live 
for. But, stuttering since childhood, he 
in his fifty-fifth year found himself getting 
steadily worse; and during the following 
two years he lived in such a state of de- 
pression that he shrank from meeting any- 
one. In this state he read some of the 
many books being published these days on 
the general subject of life after death. 
They seemed to agree that you carry with 
you into the next world the characteristics 
you have here. 

“So,” says Mr. Paine, “the horrible 
thought came to me that I was to go right 
on stuttering in the next world! Appar- 
ently, I would be unable to give any 
straight account of myself to St. eur and 
thus would be pretty sure to wind up in 
the wrong place. It sounds funny, I have 
no doubt; but it is a very solemn fact that 
I became afraid to die. n 

“But now," adds Mr. Paine, “I can 
speak anything without difficulty—even 
the truth." ` 

When he first stood up on the little 
platform at the clinics public-speaking 
class, Mr. Paine found the whole room 
circling about his head. Now he regu- 
larly makes public addresses outside the 
clinic to interest people in its work. He 
serves as treasurer for the clinic; and he 
originated and continues to edit for it a 
monthly publication called ** Talk," which 
has for its subtitle “A Magazine of Good 
Speech and Good Cheer.” 

“Doctor Greene,” says Mr. Paine, “is 
not a visionary; but he 1s a man of vision. 
There never was a man who has better 
practiced the principle of making the most 
of what you have; but what he mainly 
sees is not his present totally inadequate 
facilities, but the big, splendid, fully- 
equipped building that we some day ex- 
pect to have—the building that, among 
its other uses, can serve as a training 
school for physicians and teachers and 
social workers from other cities. We are 
bound to get there. The work of this 
clinic must be extended, and extended, 
among other places, into the public 
schools." 


*WHY I Never Hire Women Under Thirty" is explained next 
month by a big business executive. Every woman who is in business, 
or expects to enter that field, will find in this article a host of valuable 
pointers—and there is plenty of food for consideration by men, too. 
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Famous For /ts Marvelous Motor 
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The Chandler Gives You the 
Service You Demand 


HOUGHTFUL men, in selecting an 
automobile, find in the history of the 
Chandler Six a source of real confidence. 
The Chandler motor of today is the de- 
velopment of the Chandler motor of seven 
years ago, embracing refinements and im- 
provements which have been the natural 
development of these years of service in 
the hands of thousands of owners, and the 
constant application of the engineering 
skill and the sincerity of its builders. 
Motors of one type and another have 
been heralded and retired within these years. 
But the Chandler motor, its true superiority 


proven in service on every roadway in 
America and in many nations abroad, has 
lived and gone forward into a place of 
distinction. 

Men who have owned and driven many 
cars, men from coast to coast, will tell you 
the Chandler is the leader of all Sixes. 
Over the long mountain roads or on the 
trails of the desert or in crowded city 
trafhc, anywhere, the Chandler will give 
you the service you demand. Its power, its 
flexibility and its sturdy endurance are not 
surpassed. 


The Chandler Six is the Most 
Closely Priced Fine Car Built 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


‘Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: * CHANMOTOR" 
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CAmerica’s Exclusive | Knight-Six " 


MOOTH, silent flexibility in a motor that 

is positively free from carbon troubles, 
gives R & V Knight predominance among 
the more powerful six cylinder cars today. 
There are no valves to be ground, no tap- 
pets that stick; the longer you drive it the 
smoother and more silent it runs. 


As distinctive in beauty as it is in operation, 
R & V Knight possesses that sturdy construc- 
tion, refinement of design and luxurious 
comfort which distinguish the car of elegance. 


Until 1910 the car made by this company was 
known as the Moline; from 1910 to 1913 as 
the Moline-Dreadnaught; from 1913 to 1919 
as the Moline-Knight, and it has now been 
christened the R & V Knight. 
4 7 Passenger Touring—7 Passenger Sedan—4 Passenger Coupe 
. / 4 Passenger Sport—2 Passenger Roadster 


Tz |^" Roor & VAN DERVOORT ENGINEERING CO. 
K East Moline, Illinois 
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Habits are Safer Than Rules 


(Continued from page 47) 


real aroma of what you actually are. 
You can't get away from it. 


You may break, you may shatter the vase if 
you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it 
still. 


The only way you can change it is to 
change yourself. Opinions you may put on 
and off, like clothes. Deeds and words are 
controlled by your will. But flavor is you. 

It is your soul-flavor that always has 
the last word in the sum total of your in- 
fluence. 

A mother wonders why her child is 
selfish and petulant when her precepts and 
advice have always been so good. The 
answer is that our children are molded by 
the flavor of what we are, and not by the 
sound of what we say. When you live 
with a person, child or otherwise, your 
words go in time—for little. Your flavor 
outpreaches them constantly. 

In the long run, it is not what a preach- 
er says in his pulpit, but what he thinks 
and feels in his daily, private hours that 
constitutes his real message to the world. 
The clerk says, “I wonder why my fellow 
clerks dislike me. I treat them well, I am 
polite and generous, and all that. I can- 
not understand it." He never will under- 
stand it, until he finds a looking-glass in 
which he can see his soul. 

It is our “idle words," the Bible says, 
whereby we shall be judged. That is be- 
cause our (idle words are much more 
genuine than our studied and deliberate 
utterances. Anybody can make up a fine 
speech upon occasion; but what you say 
when surprised, the quick, involuntary 
word, that is the winged messenger hot 
from the soul of you. There is no escape 
from it; the only way to do good is to be 
good; the only way to act justly and kind- 
ly and courteously is simply to think 
justly, kindly, and courteously for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 

This is hard. As hard as life itself. But 
there is no book, no clever hint, no set of 
rules, no secret of success, by which you 
can learn it. For what you want to be 
eventually, that you must be every day; 
and by and by the quality of your deeds 
will get down into your soul. 


THis is all trite enough. We know well 

that one cannot be a pianist without a 
deal of practice, no matter how much 
genius or learning one may possess; and 
we know that committing rules to memory 
never made a good blacksmith, or a good 
plumber, or a good electrician. But we 
strangely forget this when we turn our 
thoughts to life itself—to the family, to 
our own intellectual development, and to 
the business of being contented and happy. 

For when we are reminded of the rules 
of righteousness which have stood since 
ancient times, we grow petulant and ex- 
claim, “Oh, yes, I know all that! I 
learned that in Sunday-school!” And we 
do not remember that it is not the know- 
ing, but the doing of these rules, that 
brings results. 

Suppose any one of.us determines to put 


into practice any one of these spiritual 
laws that are supposed to bring peace to 
heart and mind. He will not practice it 
long before all his doubts about it flee 
away. For our real creed consists in the 
things we do. A man's real creed is his 
habits. . 

Take, for instance, one of the simplest 
laws of life, to wit: That kindness begets 
happiness in ourselves, and in those about 
us. Set aside one week in which to give 
this an honest test. Don't say anything 
about it to anyone, for half the benefit of a 
virtue disappears when we advertise it; 
but just begin Sunday morning to be 
thoughtfully considerate of others, and de- 
termine that, come what may, you will 
keep it up till the next Saturday night. 

ou will perhaps have to screw your- 
self up to it as to an unpleasant and 
irksome task. It may take pluck and 
persistence and a deal of self-control. But 
nothing is worth trying at all unless it be 
tried honestly and thoroughly. Any other 
way would be like cheating one's self at 
a game of solitaire. 


UST one week of self-effacement and 

no thought but that of service! At 
first you may imagine you will be utterly 
devoured by the selfish persons you have 
to do with. But they cannot swallow you 
in one week. So try it! 

Begin with your wife. Put away abso- 
lutely all notions of what she owes you and 
what her duty is, and all that, and ask 
yourself daily, “What can I do that will 
please her?” If the maid has left you in 
the lurch, pitch in and help wash the 
dishes. Put aside that necktie she ob- 
jects to, and wear the one she likes. Be 
at home in the evening on time. Do not 
make a single remark that is calculated to 
rasp her feelings. p for one week en- 
deavor to be, not the husband you think 
you ought to be, but the husband you 
think she would like to have. 

And then the children! For this one 
week, look upon them as beings to whom 
you owe certain things, and not as beings 
who owe certain things to you. When 
Tommy comes in with his slate to ask you 
about an example in arithmetic which has 
floored him, and comes precisely at the 
moment when you have just got comfort- 
ably settled down to your pipe and news- 
paper, give Tommy the right of way. 
Nellie wants you to sit by her bed and tell 
her a story, when you want to go over and 
spend the evening with friend Tonus and a 
party of good fellows. Surrender to Nellie. 

In fine, be a door mat. Obliterate 
yourself. Knuckle. Give up. And look 
pleasant. It doesn't sound like an at- 
tractive program. But I will venture to 
say that at the end of the week’s experi- 
ment you will find yourself in possession 
of a brand-new set of feelings, a different 
view of life, an amazing and novel sense of 
strength and mastery and courage and in- 
ward power and sunshine that will con- 
trast vividly with the worried, wretched, 
petulant, weak, and irritable state of mind 
in which you were last Saturday night. 

Of course I do not say that you are to 


| MACGREGOR Clubs. 


“MACGREGOR” 


EMPLOYERS 
ENCOURAGE GOLF 


The old narrow viewpoints are 
rapidly changing. A new day has 
dawned. Employers of today rea- 
lize that “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy"—and employers are 
encouraging their people to get out and 
play golf—knowing they will think more 
clearly and do better work as a result. 


And anyone knows that your golf 
will be better if you play it with 
Just try them 
and see. 


Write us for free catalog 


The Crawford, McGregor 
& Canby Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
Established 1829 


Dept. 11 


The sensation of 
the season is the 
MACGREGOR 
Ball. Get one to- 
day from your 
Pro or Dealer. 


yy | Earned $22 


HIS is 
Richard A, 
Oldham. He earned $2200.00 
in four months with a Hay wood 
Tire Repairing Outfit. For 20 
years he was telegraph operator on the 
Illinois Central Railway. He is now 58 years 
old. He answered my advertisement—quit 
his job —bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight months than 24 years as operator." 
T here are now 500 stations where tire re pairing 

is neglected. 


I Must Have 500 Men 
To Fill These Positions 


I have a Big interesting Book to send you 
It tells all about tires—gives 
inside figures and profit. Send 
for it! What Oldham and others are 
doing, You can do 
$4000.00 per year is conser 
Like Mr. Oldham—One mac: 
start you. Then open a shop. 
ean sec business all around you. Put out 
a Haywood Sign and business will come 
to you. Now get started. Send for the 
Big Book and start making money. 

M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
1257 Capito! Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


You 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 
place as Manager, our home, our com- 
forts—to this coupon.” 

Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 


farms and-on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who 
became Engineers and Electrical Experts; men and 
boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid respon- 
sible positions. 

More than a million men and women in the last 27 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
salary through I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. 

he first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and mail 
this coupon here and now. 
— — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE mm =m mm m oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7494, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ISALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 


Electric 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanieal Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


‘Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School meets 
CIVIL SERVIC! 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor snd Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE French 


Mathematics -> Poultry Raising §L)Italian 
Name 
Present 
Occupation_ 
Street 
and No. 


City. Stat 
Canadians may send this coupon to 7-25-19 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send ten cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stame 
mering and Stuttering, "Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue 4018 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE * 


The War bas crested unlimited opportunitles for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now js the time to 
better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at bome, during your spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the liring voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce tbe foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records At all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. [| 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
216 Hess Bidg., 854 Fourth Ave. N. Y, 


| keep this sort of thing up. This is not a 
sermon. It is merely a suggestion. At the 
week’s end you can tell better whether you 
| would or would not like to continue the ex- 
periment for a month. 


M* WHOLE point is that you can 
know nothing about the higher laws 
| that govern human spirits and bring poise 
and power to souls until you give them a 
fair trial. All your discussion as to 
whether kindness pays, or not, is useless. 
The only possible proof of the pudding is 
the eating thereof, and not the chewing of 
the string. 

| And wisdom is also a secretion of work, 
a something emerging from habit. 

Often we have not the slightest idea 
what to do. Meanwhile we must do some- 
thing, and do it now. Instead of this sort 
of thing being an unusual occurrence, it is 
the rule of life. The big, wise, inscrutable 
Universe keeps putting mysterious prob- 
lems before us and demanding an answer 
by three o'clock. And we know well that 
we shall not be wise enough to answer cor- 
rectly till we have been in heaven a thou- 
sand years. It is half past two already. 
The clock is merciless. 

Most of the things we decide are not 
what we know to be best. We say yes, 
merely because we are driven into a corner 
and must say something. Sometimes we 
flip a coin. Sometimes we ask advice— 
which is usually as bad. 

All sorts of substitutes for wisdom are 
used by the world. When the court 
doesn’t know, it consults precedent. The 
court that made the precedent probably 
guessed at it. Yesterday’s guess, grown 
gray and wearing a big wig, becomes to- 
day’s justice. 

Jhen the orator doesn't know, he raises 
his voice. Enthusiasm and soul-beat make 
a fair substitute for certainty. 

When the doctor doesn't know, he 
writes a prescription in Latin. If one can- 
not have a wise thought one can at least 
use a wise language. 

When the gambler does not know, he 
raises the bet. In the language of the 
street this is called a bluff. 

Altogether, when the fool doesnot know, 
he talks; when the wise man does not 
know, he keeps still. 

And yet there are times when each of 
us, wise or foolish, is compelled to say 
something. It is this enforced position 
which we are considering. 

And this is not bad. It is good. For 
out of action, action of any sort, there 

rows a peculiar, useful, everyday wisdom. 
Truth is rarely found by the idle. Nor is 
it the result of deep and long study. Itis a 
sort of essence that is secreted from a con- 
crete deed. 

Hence students, investigators, and 
dreamers are proverbially cautious. With 
them everything "depends." Everything 
may be so; or then, on the contrary, under 
certain circumstances, it may not. 


There is none of the air of hesitancy 
about a blacksmith. He knows how iron 
will act when heated, because he has tried 
it. His knowledge is the product of sweat, 
fire, and hammer. P 

Universities grind out their theories, 
senates produce laws, churches proclaim 
creeds, poets give forth their visions, but 
no one can ever tell whether they are true 
or false until the bricklayer and the 
plumber get through with them. The 
man with the hoe passes judgment at last 
upon all men armed with pens. 

The pen is mightier than the sword, but 
the ax and the footrule are mightier still. 

Doing clears the mind. Rousseau 
could never think well unless he got out 
and walked. The physical activity 
started his brain to work. To saw a plank 
or nail down a shingle, to lay a stone 
squarely or paint a house evenly, somehow 
reacts on the intelligence; provided always 
that the worker is brave and not afraid of 
his own conclusions, and does not hand his 
thinking over to some guesser with a large 
bluff. 

Doing makes faith. The only persons 
who believe in the Ten Commandments 
are those who are practicing them. The 
people who believe the world is growing 

etter are those who are trying to make it 
better. 

Doing brings joy. There’s something 
glorious about an accomplished fact. It 
reverts upon the soul. ‘“‘ Make love," and 
you will feel love. Quit “making love,” 
and love will fade. The way to be kind is 
to begin performing acts of kindness. 
The way toward nobility of character is to 
commence conducting yourself nobly. 


O A MAN has his own nature, his own 
VJ views, his own theories, his own re- 
ligion, in his own hands. One must do 
something; and out of the something done 
arises the aroma of truth, faith, and 
beauty—or the contrary. 

So the whole end and aim of self-culture 
is to get as much good and clean and 
strong stuff as possible sifted down from 
the volitional life into the instinct life. 
We shall at last stand or fall by the kind 
of instincts we have formed in ourselves. 

It is not worth while, in the long run, 
what we mean to do, but what we do 
without meaning. 

Below all we think and will and say and 
do is what we are, and that is just about 
ten-tenths habit. 

Even as good baseball playing is the net 
result of a thousand games, and as good 
taste in art is the residuum left in the mind 
from having seen for years good pictures, 
and as good piano playing is the flower 
that blooms over the drudgery of many 
tedious hours of practice, and as good 
taste in literature comes only from long 
familiarity with the best authors, so the 
priceless thing we call Character, real, 
fine, and noble manhood or womanhood, 
is just — Practice. 


"A GREAT Preacher With a Wonderful Memory"—an article next 
month by Thane Wilson—is the story of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, one of 
the foremost pulpit orators in the world. He has trained his memory 
phenomenally, and gives you some hints about improving your own. 


“HOW It Feels to Be an Adopted Child” is the true story of a young woman 
who, when she was a baby, was adopted—and by an **old maid” at that! 
It is an appealing and intimate description of a real human experience. 
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Hudson Is Best Known 
For Its Super-Six Motor 


Official Proof Established Its Supremacy; Thus 
Hudson Became the Largest Selling Fine Car 


Few of the 90,000 Super-Six owners 
have ever tried the limit of Hudson speed 
or power. They realize they have a vast 
reservoir of ability that is never called on. 


Yet no one mistakes it for mere idle 
surplus simply because it is beyond his 
ordinary requirements. 


For that latent capacity is Hudson’s 
greatest value. It is the life of a car. 
Because of it, thousands are now getting 
the fullest satisfaction and service from 
Super-Sixes nearly five years old. They 
know the durability it gives. They know 
what it means in smooth operation. Their 
cars have required neither costly replace- 
ments nor constant attention to minor 
disorders. 

Moreover, it is good to know that 


you have at instant call greater speed, 


(3074) 


acceleration and hill-climbing ability than 
any other stock car has ever shown. 


80% More Efficient— 
Within 10% of Perfect 


Many have called the Super-Six “the 
perfect motor." That, of course, is not 
accurate. Perfection would mean utter 
freedom from friction and vibration. No 
machine can ever be that. But the Super- 
Six comes within 10% of it. Could another 
type approach that close Hudson's records 
might be matched. But for nearly five 
years they have stood. None has equalled 


them. The possibility of their being 
rivalled seemed never more remote than 
now. Certainly the type to do it has not 
yet appeared. 


And mark this important fact. Hudson's 
supremacy means no added complications, 
weight or size. The patented Super-Six 
principle applied to a standard type of 
motor added 72% to power. Motor effi- 
ciency is increased 80%. Endurance thus 
has been increased to limits yet unknown. 


Note These Tests Made 
to Prove Its Endurance 


Think that a Super-Six stock chassis set 
the speed record at the rate of 102.53 
miles per hour. A stock Super-Six holds 
the acceleration record. And Hudson 
made the fastest time for the famous 
Pike's Peak hill climb. The Super-Six 
principle in speedway-racing won more 
points than any racing team ever took, 
in a single year. And think of Hudson's 
double trans-continental run of 7,000 miles 
in 10 days 21 hours. No other car ever 
equalled its time in either direction. 


Those tests speak for Hudson endurance’ 


—the real reason for its appeal to you to- 
day. There can be no question regarding 
its beauty, its completeness, its fineness— 
advantages patent to any observer. 


You will best assure delivery when you 
want it by speaking for your Hudson now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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LFLLIOVy* 


“You’ve come all the way from New York to San Francisco without a blowout? Those 
must be some tires you have!” 


‘“They are. Kelly-Springfields, you know." 


What We Have Learned from 6,000,000 Customers, by JuLius ROSENWALD 


What We Have Learned from 
6,000,000 Customers 


(Continued from page 34) 


The result is that, take it as a whole, 
this great country is so up-to-date that 
there is amazingly little contrast be- 
tween what is sold in different sections. 
Country folks buy about the same things 
that city folks buy. The different classes 
of the great American people eat, dress, 
and furnish their houses very much alike. 

Yet there is a certain nice old-fashioned 
spirit that crops out continually, a spirit 
of loyalty to the customs of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers that persists 
here and there. 

For instance, I fancy you would find it 
hard to discover, in a metropolitan shoe 
store, the particular type of footwear 
known as a congress gaiter, that com- 
fortable soft shoe with a rubber “gore” 
set in at the sides which our grandmothers 
—and our grandfathers, too—used to pull 
on with a sigh of satisfaction. Yet we sell 
enough congress gaiters every year to con- 
vince us either that there are a lot of com- 
fort-loving old folks surviving in this 
country, or else that some of the younger 
ones like to take their ease now and then. 

There is one style of footwear, however, 
which is literally on its last legs. That is 
the old high-top boots which took muscle 
to get on and a bootjack to get off. The 
demand for them has gradually dwindled 
until it has so nearly reached the vanishing 
point that they were omitted altogether 
from our latest catalogue. The high cow- 
boy boot, with its fancy stitched top, and 
its high heel for holding the stirrup, still 
survives. But the boot of our grand- 
fathers is gone, probably never to return. 

Some old-time customs hang on with 
surprising persistence. For instance, we 
we recently sold in one year five hundred 
thousand percussion caps for muzzle- 
loading rifles and shotguns! In this day 
of modern firearms, that was an astonish- 
ing record. 


WOMEN cling to some of the old- 
fashioned household utensils with a 
sublime contempt for new contrivances. 
And it must be admitted that they of- 
ten have reason for this loyalty. For 
example, take flatirons. In spite of 
the convenience of the iron with a de- 
-tachable wooden handle, we sell great 
quantities of the old variety, made of 
solid metal, handle and all. Of course the 
handles now are hollow and ventilated by 
openings, so that they do not get so hot. 
Still, you would think a woman would 
take ihe lighter and more convenient new 
style. The reason she doesn't is because 
the solid iron has more weight for its size 
and holds the heat better. 

But while thousands of women prefer 
the old style of flatirons, they all seem to 
have turned their backs on the old wooden 
tubs and wooden pails. They find the gal- 
vanized iron ones lighter, cleaner, and bet- 
ter. The old oaken bucket probably still 
hangs in the well—if there are any wells 
left for it to hang in—but it is gone from 
the kitchen. 


The old iron kettle and the iron skillet 
have almost followed it into oblivion. 
There are some housewives, though, who 
still cling to these fine old utensils, 
especially among the "Pennsylvania 
Dutch," where the art of good cooking is 
said to be in high repute. 

In recent years aluminum cooking uten- 
sils have found a great vogue, except in 
sections where the water is strongly alka- 
line. Water with much lime in it corrodes 
aluminum. So the housewives out on the 
alkali plains, for instance, have to forego 
the joy of using this light, bright metal. 

"Three fourths of our customers, by the 
way, are women, a fact which has 
prompted our favorite pun, to the effect 
that instead of calling this a “mail” 
order business, it ought to be called a 
"fe-male" order business. But the wom- 
en, of course, are buying not only for 
themselves but for their children and for 
the family in general. 

Last year we shipped more than 6,000 
carloads of groceries for these families to 
eat. We sold them 20,000,000 rolls of 
wall paper. If these rolls were placed end 
to end, they would reach four times 
around the globe. 


WHEN the addition toour paint factory 
is completed we will havea capacity of 
3,000,000 gallons of mixed paint annually. 
Sixty per cent of it is outside house paint. 
And it may interest you to know that al- 
most half of this paint for houses is white. 
In connection with the paint, we sell our 
customers about 200,000 brushes and 
190,000 feet of ladders every year. 

I do not look at these figures merely as so 
many business statistics. You may not 
know it, but '' p-a-i-n-t" is another way of 
spelling "progress." It is a fact that 
when a town begins to paint it is on the 
road to other kinds of self-improvement. 
When people get busy with their paint 
brushes, you can usually leave them to 
take care of themselves. 


All over the country, people are buying | 


the higher-priced wall papers instead of 
the cheap ones. And they are using bet- 
ter taste and judgment in selecting them. 
Soft colorings instead of garish ones, ar- 
tistic designs instead of crude ones, are 
chosen by people of all classes. And we 
sell the very same lines all over the coun- 
try. This nation is becoming a cultivated 
people with a genuine appreciation of 
eauty. 

Probably it has not occurred to the 
students and economists to go to the 
mail-order businesses for light on the sub- 
ject of sociological conditions, but we 
could give them some valuable informa- 
tion. We are optimists; because we know 
that every stratum of the American people 
is becoming better educated and living 
under better conditions. 

From a business the size of ours we 
gather some interesting advance informa- 
tion. For instance, last winter we could 
prophesy that almost twice 
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Pyorrhea prevention 


YORRHOCI DF 
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Tender, soft, bleeding gums 


If un- 
checked, pyorrhea causes loss of teeth and 
menaces health. 


are the first symptoms of pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhocide Powder was scientifically 
compounded for the specific purpose of re- 
storing and maintaining gum health. It is 
the only dentifrice whose value in treating 
and preventing pyorrhea has been demon- 
strated in clinics devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea research and oral prophylaxis. 
That is why it is so widely prescribed by 
the dental profession. 

If your gums show pyorrhetic symptoms, 
Pyorrhocide Powder will aid fn restoring 
them to a healthy condition. If your gums 
are healthy, Pyorrhocide Powder will we 
them so. It cleans the teeth most ef- 
fectively; removes the mucoid deposits and 
daily accretions. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 
: cause a dollar pack- 
age contains six 
months' supply. 
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babies would be born in this country in 
1920 as were born here last year. 

How did we know? Simply by the sale 
of a certain kind of corset. We sold about 
75 per cent more of this particular corset 
in January and February, 1920, than we 
had sold in the same months the previous 
year. .That concrete fact was a better 
guide in estimating the 1920 birth rate 
than all the “‘vital statistics” the econo- 
mists have to go on. 

Of course it isn’t always so easy to 
figure out the meaning of our sales figures. 
For instance, the past fall and winter our 
sales of canned peas were surprisingly 
heavy. Ordinarily, the three most popu- 
lar canned vegetables are, in the order 
named, tomatoes, corn, and peas. But in 
1919-20 peas took the lead. 

It would be easy to jump to the con- 
clusion that the American taste had 
suddenly changed. But I doubt that. Per- 
haps we made an unusually fortunate buy 
and were able to Bios exceptionally 

ood peas at a specially favorable price. 

DL the long run, tomatoes are the best 
selling canned vegetables. And tomato 
soup is the most popular canned soup. 

Among canned fruits, peaches are in the 
lead, Sih apricots and pears disputing the 
second place. But I want to emphasize 
the fact that in all these articles it is the 
best grades which are most in demand. 
The grocery trade recognizes six grades of 
peaches. And of the three upper ones, the 
top grade of all is the best seller. 


HE Middle West is the richest farm- 
ing section in the world; and the peo- 
le there are living in a way that would 
pm seemed like a fairy story to their 
fathers and grandfathers. We sell them 
individual electric lighting plants for their 
houses and barns. We provide them 
with hot-water apparatus; and from that 
it is an eas He to modern plumbing and 
an up-to-date bathroom. e sell them 
small motors, and follow these up with 
power-driven churns, washing machines, 
and other labor-saving devices. The 
farmer's wife has her cream separator, her 
butter-making machine, her milk cooler, 
and so on. They have pianos. On thou- 
sands of farms the music from a talking 
machine is as familiar as the sound of a 
cow bell. In short, they have just what 
town folks have. 
Judging from our sales in general—and 
I think a study of other businesses would 
confirm this—people have made a greater 
advance in other directions than they have 
as buyers of books. But you must not 
jump to the conclusion that they do not 
read more books. The growth of public 
libraries, however, has given them books 
without their having to buy them. That 
paly accounts for the limited demand 
or bookcases. Because of the “ preva- 
lence” of talking machines, we sell more 
music cabinets than bookcases. And we 
sell more kitchen cabinets than either. 
Personally, I think this is a good omen. 
The more labor-saving devices we put into 
our homes, the more strength, interest, 
and leisure there will be for other things. 
The present famine in domestic help 
would be a far more serious matter if it 
were not for the vacuum cleaners, fireless 
cookers, power washing machines, electric 
irons, and other household boons. 
The demand for these things has grown 
enormously. With their help, women who 


used to depend on servants are doing their 
own work; and in many cases they are bet- 
ter off physically because of it. The 
money they save on servants they are 
putting into comforts and luxuries which 
they could not otherwise have. 

It is astonishing to compare the fur- 
niture we list in our present catalogue 
with what we sold twenty, or even ten, 

ears ago. We used to sell bedroom sets, 
fot instance, of only three pieces: bed, 
bureau, and washstand. In our present 
catalogue we show just one of these three- 
piece sets. Most of them have seven 
pieces: bed, bureau, chiffonier, dressing 
table, and three chairs. Not all customers 
take the complete set; but you would be 
surprised to know how many of them do. 


PEOPLE in the little towns, and even in 
the country, are buying “period” fur- 
niture: bedroom sets in styles of Adam, 
Louis XV, and Queen Anne periods. But 
Colonial designs are perhaps the most 
popular; and even the cheapest set we sell 
1s good in style, a fine contrast to the in- 
artistic things people used to buy. 

The old wooden folding beds, which 
masqueraded by day as desks, bookcases, 
and other impossibilities, are gone from 
our catalogue. The only folding beds we 
sell now are steel ones, which are un- 
obtrusive in design and well ventilated. 
Brass beds are always popular, although 
the tendency now is to the complete bed- 
room set of wood. In brass the satin finish 
is most in demand. 

Speaking of beds reminds me of the fact 
that cradles have practically gone out of 
use in this country. Only one cradle sur- 
vives in our list. The twentieth century 
American baby sleeps in a crib which runs 
on rubber-tired wheels, and often is en- 
closed, sides and top, with wire screens to 
protect the precious occupant from flies 
and mosquitoes. 

Our business has proved at least one 
thing: There is nothing too good for the 
American baby! If it does not grow up to 
be healthy and happy, it won’t be because 
fathers and mothers have not tried to 
give it the best of everything. 

But before I get away from the subject 
of furniture, there are several other points 
worth mentioning. For instance, the hat 
rack which used to ornament the average 
American hall has given place largely to 
the built-in coat closet. Very many 
modern houses have built-in sideboards. 
Partly for this reason, and partly because 
taste, or fashion, has changed, we do not 
list sideboards at all. Their place has 
been taken by the buffet, which is much 
simpler in design. 

The round dining table used to be a 
rarity. Most people had square tables; 
and the considerate hostess was always 
corrugating her brow over the difficulty of. 
assigning only men guests to positions 
where a table leg had to be negotiated. 
Now she has a round table and has lost at 
least one of her worries. 

The comfortable and hygienic twin bed 
is becoming common; and it would be still 
more so if the size of the average city bed- 
room would permit. Some years ago peo- 
ple tried the three-quarter-size beds in 
cramped rooms; but they found that a bed 
of that size isn’t large enough for two and 
is unnecessarily large for one, so there is 
little demand for it now. 

Beds are longer than they used to be. 
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“Pm Still a Tire User’’ 


(An Advertisement by Barney Oldfield) 


When I was building special 
tires for my racing cars, I was 
never interested in such things 
as short cuts in production, sav- 
ings on materials, or lowering of 
labor costs. 


What I wanted was tires that 
would stand up. Tires I could 
trust! Tires on which I could 
confidently, actually bet my life! 


My tire ideals haven’t changed a 
bit since I became a manufacturer. 


I must be able today to take a 
set of Oldfield Tires at random 
from our stock, and ride them as 
hard as I ever drove for inter-city 
record or on trans - continental 
trip, and with that same old confi- 
dence. As a matter of fact, I 
often do that very thing. 


These Oldfield tires are still users’ tires, 
for I’m still a tire user and I’m on the 
job today, watching production just as 
closely as I did years ago when my spe- 
cially-built tires were coming through. 


Your Oldfield Tires must be as good as 
mine; that’s the whole Oldfield idea in 
a nut shell. 


Can’t you see that these are the tires 
you should be riding today? 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELO 
CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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| i ee the fact that many other 

five-passenger cars sell for less 
money, the purchase of a Paige “Glen- 
brook” is really an indication of thrift 
rather than of extravagance. 


Thrift takes into consideration not 
only price, but value. It aims at se- 
curing a full measure of value for every 
dollar expended. 

It was this principle which guided us 
in the designing of our new model. We 
embodied in it all of the qualities 
essential to comfort, sturdy depend- 
ability and lasting satisfaction. We 
built it as we thought a REAL motor 
car should be built—free from any 
compromise that might impair its 
mechanical excellence or long life. 


It is quite logical, therefore, that this 
smart five-passenger should appeal to 
motorists who believe in true economy 
—the sort of economy that consists in 
getting the greatest return for the 
least expenditure of money. 


It is on this basis that we ask you to 
consider our cars. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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There was a time when suffering commer- 
cial travelers actually tried to get a law 

assed compelling hotel keepers to furnish 
beds in which a fairly tall man could sleep 
without bumping his brow on the head- 
board or bruising his toes on the footboard. 
You haven't heard any such agitation in 
recent years, because almost all beds now 
are from 74 to 7714 inches in length. It is 
just another example of the way this coun- 
try is insisting on comfort and convenience 
in everything. 


HERE is one item of furniture which is 

especially dear to the American heart 
—that is the rocking chair. I believe Eu- 
rope affects to smile at our fondness for 
this form of motion, but we keep right on 
rocking. Possibly the small towns and 
the country are more wedded to their 
rocking chairs than some of the city folks 
are. But, take us as a whole, we are a na- 
tion of rockers. 

However, the once popular patent rock- 
er, or Boston rocker, has waned in popu- 
larity. We have only one of this type in 
our latest catalogue, whereas we show 
about seventy-five other styles of the ubi- 
quitous rocking chair. With the exception 
of the dining-room, there isn't a corner of 
the average American house where the 
cat's tail is safe. We have rockers in our 
living-rooms, our parlors, our libraries, 
our bedrooms; and the modern cook would 
give notice if she didn't have a rocker in 
the kitchen 

Of course we have them on our porches. 
And, apropos of porches, the American 
family is certainly doing wonders with 
those important annexes to the house. 
There was a time when people used the 
porch for a furniture discard. — Chairs 
which had seen their-best days inside the 
house were thought good enough for the 
porch. Or else the family laboriously 
dragged the sitting-room chairs out and in 
again as they were needed. 

But that 1s changed now. All over the 
country, on the farms, and in the little 
towns as well as in the big ones, people are 
really furnishing their porches. They 
spend as much now to make the porch 
comfortable and attractive as they used 
to spend on an inside room. There are a 
thousand screened-in porches in this coun- 
try now to every one you could find fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Comfort! That is 
what Americans want and are getting. 

And there is mighty little difference be- 
tween the various parts of the country in 
this respect—or in any other, so far as 
their purchases go. Our branches in 
Dallas and in Seattle sell almost exactly 
the same lines as are sold from the Chicago 
house. Of course we don’t sell sleds in the 
South—but we do sell fur coats from the 
Dallas house! When they get a cold snap 
down there people like to have a fur coat 
to wear, so they prepare for the contin- 
gency. 

Children have the same toys, no mat- 
ter where they live; except, as I said 
before, that sleds don’t sell in the South. 
To give you an idea as to what toys are 
most popular, here are some figures 
for last year: In round numbers, we 
sold 54,000 gyroscope tops, 40,000 A-B-C 
blocks, 38,000 Teddy bears, 31,000 train 
sets, 30,000 doll buggies, 28,000 toy tea 
sets of aluminum, 18,000 “coon jiggers," 
and 16,000 Charlie Chaplin toys. The 
popularity of the Teddy bear is perennial. 


It seems to have established itself as a 
permanent thing. 

At times the pessimists get the public to 
thinking that family ties are growing 
weaker; that fathers and mothers are less 
devoted to their children than they used 
to be. But I believe that the people in our 
babies’ and children’s departments could 
tell another story. If they are in a posi- 
tion to judge correctly, there is just as 
much joy and pride in American homes 
over the coming of children, and even more 
of a determination to give these little folks 
a proper start in life than there ever was. 
Some of this effort may be misdirected, it 
it is true; but the effort is there and that 
1s what counts most. 

Mothers are dressing their children 
sensibly and attractively. And those to 
whom we sell are buying a higher class of 
goods than ever before. In our latest 
catalogue we included, for the first time, a 
little party dress made of silk chiffon and 
trimmed with silk ribbon and dainty lace. 
A few years ago we wouldn’t have sold 
enough of these dresses to pay for featur- 
ing them. But we sell them now! And at 
the same time—a fact which is very im- 
portant—we sell thousands and thousands 
of little bloomers and rompers and over- 
alls, to rich and poor alike. This means 
that mothers want the babies and the chil- 
dren to play in comfort, without being 
hampered, either physically or mentally, 
by their clothes. The time has gone by 
when children couldn’t play without being 
constantly cautioned to be careful of their 
clothes. A seemingly trivial thing like the 
introduction of these little play-garments 
will help to give us a healthy, happy gen- 
eration of boys and girls. 


N CHILDREN’S clothing the most 
popular colors are the same, year in and 
year out. Pink and blue always lead. 
For little girls, from two to six or eight 
ears old, their *' best dresses.” are usually 
in plain colors, while their "everyday" 
ones are in checks or plaids; probably be- 
cause these show soil less. But while very 
few red dresses are bought *for children, 
mothers—and fathers too!—like to have a 
touch of red somewhere about the kiddies. 
For instance, for years we have carried a 
baby's shoe with a red top, finished with a 
red tassel; and it is always in demand. 

I said that we sell the same lines all over 
the country. In shoes, however, there is 
one style which goes almost exclusively to 
the negroes. It has a high stiff toe and is 
known as the “Big Dick." Recently 
there has been an exceptional demand for 
the high four-buckle arctics. Years ago, 
the arctic was popular, both in towns and 
in the country. Then the demand from 
the towns dropped off almost entirely. 
But it has come back now with unexpected 
strength. And, in this connection, there 
is a curious fad for wearing the high arc- 
tics with buckles unfastened and flapping 
around the ankles. 

Since the war, all work shoes for men 
are made on the army style last. This is 
true also of their heavy walking boots. 
Ex-soldiers, even in officers, get out their 
old army shoes when they want to be 
comfortable, or in bad weather. And the 
worker in industry, or on the farm, has 
welcomed this style of shoe with satis- 
faction. Women, by the way, are taking 
military and walking heels instead of the 
high French ones which were worn on all 


T takes but a moment—to mark the 
„career of your choice, sign your name, 
clip out and mail. 


Yet that simple act has started more 
than two million men and women 
toward success. 


In city, town and country all over 
the world men are living contented lives 
in happy, prosperous homes—because 
they clipped this coupon. 


In every line of business and indus- 
try, in shops, stores, offices, factories, 
in mines and on railroads, men are 
holding important positions and re- 
ceiving spendig salaries—because they 
clipped this coupon. 


You too can have the position you 
want in the work you like best, a salary 
that will give you and your family the 
home, the comforts, the little luxuries 
you would like them to have. No 
matter what your age, your occupa- 
tion, your education, or your means— 
you can do it! 


All we want is the chance to prove 
it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark 
and mail this coupon. There’s no obli- 
gation and not a penny of cost. It’sa 
little thing that takes but a moment, 
but it’s the most important thing 
you can do today. Do it now! 
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Mellin's Food prop- 
erly prepared furnishes 
every element a baby 
needs to grow strong 
and develop as Nature 
intends. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 
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our book, "The Care and 
Feeding of Infants." 
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ABLACH 


Face Powoer 
LABLACHE BESPEAKS 


its superfine quality and its unusual, refined odor, which 
pays homage to velvety skins and faultless complexions 
Ever constant, is Lablache, but delicately unobtrusive. 
An old favorite, 
indispensable and 
impossible of im- 
provement. 

Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cronm. 750 a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 15c 


for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
Preneh Perfumers, Dept. E 
125 Kingston St., Baston, Mass. 


kinds of women's shoes a few years ago. 
But it must be admitted that this is just a 
question of fashion, which rules almost ab- 
solutely in feminine apparel. 

The demand for hh quality in shoes 
is simply amazing. Everybody seems to 
want the best grades in every line. The 
proportion of "sneakers" sold, for ex- 
ample, has gone down, while the propor- 
tion of fine shoes for children has gone up. 

Going back to the things you like to eat, 
there is the question of tea and coffee. 
Apparently twice as many people like cof- 
fee as like tea; or else they like it twice as 
much. And you drink ten times as much 
black tea as green tea. You want more 
vanilla flavoring than all the others put 
together. You like codfish better than 
any other kind of dried or smoked fish. 
You have an insatiable appetite for 
canned salmon. And, in the past seven or 
eight years, you have discovered tuna fish, 
and added that to your menu. 

Waxed furniture is popular in certain 
Western states, because the dust that 
blows there contains particles of sand, 
or grit that mar the surface of varnished 
furniture. A peacock design, especially 
if it is in colors, is not popular any- 
where, for the reason that many per- 
sons are superstitious about peacock 
feathers and will not have them in their 
houses because they think they bring bad 
luck. ` 3 
People in the South buy light colors 
more universally than in the North, be- 
cause of the warm climate. But black 
sells well in the South, because the con- 
ventions about mourning are more rigidly 
observed there., It is said to be difficult to 
sell rugs with floral patterns in California. 
People who have real flowers all around 
them don't want imitation ones in their 
carpets. Since the war ended there has 
been a decided change in the demand for 
rugs in general. It is a curious example 
of patriotic psychology that during the 
war even the floor coverings which people 
bought were in subdued colorings. Now 
the demand is for mueh gayer and brighter 
ones. ^ 


HERE is a peculiar little detail which 
shows how people instantly respond to 
any intimation that one thing is really better 
than another: We had three grades of 
rubber rings for the glass jars used in 
canning fruit, and for a while we simply 
listed them with their respective prices. 
Housewives evidently figured that the 
medium-priced ring would serve their pur- 
pose satisfactorily, so we sold more of 
these than of the others. 

Then, in a new catalogue, we happened 
to state that the highest-priced ring was of 
red rubber—and immediately that grade 
became the leader! The reason was that 

eople have a notion that red rubber is 
Pere than gray or white, and they 
wanted the best. Without going into the 
question of whether there is any basis for 
this popular idea about the color of rub- 
ber, the point is that the women wanted 
quality, and instantly picked the thing 
which they thought had it. In the same 
way, many of them will take white laun- 
dry soap, instead of yellow. It is purely 
psychological. As a rule, they associate 
white with quality; therefore they think 
white soap is better—and they want the 
best. 

Of course we do sell some things to 


farmers which city folks have no use for; 
anti-cow kickers, for example, to protect 
the milkmaid, or milkman, from trouble 
with a restless bovine; and no-set poultry 
guards to keep maternally minded hens 
from setting, whether or no. Left-hand 
lows, by the way, seem more popular on 
ndiana farms than elsewhere. Farm 
bells, for calling the men to their meals, 
are sold in the West and Middle West, 
where the acres are many and fields are 
broad. Quantities of horseshoes and of 
blacksmith toolsare sold direct to farmers, 
who do much of that work on the home 
place now, instead of going to the smithy, 
which is slowly disappearing. 


I^ COUNTLESS ways our business 
gives us a picture of the changing con- 
ditions of American life. These changes 
have been really dramatic in the thirty- 
four years since the business had its 
small beginning. It was Richard W. 
Sears, a telegraph operator and express 
agent in Redwood Falls, Minnesota, who 
happened to lay the foundation of our 
present activities. : 

One day in 1884, a shipment of watches 
arrived for a local dealer, but through 
some misunderstanding with the manu- 
facturer the dealer refused to accept the 
watches. Mr. Sears, whose regular duties 
were not particularly heavy, saw a chance 
to do a little business on the side, so he ar- 
ranged to sell the watches himself. He 
started with the basic idea which has been 
the foundation of the business ever since; 
he told the exact truth about what he had 
to sell. He disposed of the goods at a 
small margin of profit and, as both he and 
his customers were pleased, he ordered 
another box of watches and went on with 
his venture. 

Before long, the tail began to wag the 
dog. His job as a merchant grew more 
important than his telegraph and express 
position, so Mr. Sears moved to Minneap- 
olis and then to Chicago, where he took 
Mr. Roebuck as a partner and laid in a 
regular stock of merchandise. Both the 
original partners later sold their interests. 
But the ideas on which they began the 
business continued in force. One of these 
was the principle which Mr. Sears put into 
that first transaction: that it is essential 
for a merchant to tell the exact truth 
about what he has to sell.. Another was 
that it is equally essential to deal with pa- 
trons on the basis of a belief in their hon- 
esty. In all the years this concern has 
been in business, involving millions of 
customers, that rule has proved a sound 
one. The percentage of people who have 
shown themselves dishonest is negligible. 
Honesty begets honesty; and nowhere 
more than between a merchant and his 
patrons. 

To-day the Chicago plant comprises an 
enormous group of buildings, having al- 
most a hundred acres of floor space. It 
getsouta catalogue of over 1,400 pages. To 
print these catalogues it uses about 1,200 
carloads of paper a year—enough to make 
a train eight miles long. There are ex- 
press offices, sub-postal stations, and 
switch tracks within its walls; besides 
rest-rooms, club-rooms, and restaurants 
for its employees, whose number equals 
the entire population of a large town. It 
has several blocks of open space used for 
sports, outdoor concerts, and other recrea- 
tion. We own our shoe factories, large 


A Taxi Record 


The Hudson Taxi Co. of 
Detroit reported last year 
an average of 15,000 miles 


from Miller Cords in this 
hard service. Lately they 
report that some Miller 
Tires are giving 25,000 
miles. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth, 
with suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 

Also makers of Miller Inner Tubes, 

red and gray, built layer-on-layer, 

by the same skill used in making 

surgeons’ gloves. 
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Mileage Records 


That Made Miller Tires the Sensation : 


Since 1914, the average mileage of Miller 
Tires has been more than doubled. 


Hundreds of thousands have found this 
out and told the facts to others. And the 
demand for Miller Tires in that time has 
multiplied twenty-fold. 


Every year the swing to Millers gains 
momentum. This year’s increase at the 
present rate, will exceed $25,000,000. 


The time has come when every tire user 
owes himself a test of these new-grade tires. 


Supreme Tests 


In the past few years, thousands of large 
users have been making comparisons. Some 
have made million-mile tests. As high as 
21 makes have been compared with the 
Millers on stage lines, trucks and taxis. 


As a result, Miller Tires are now used 
exclusively in some of the hardest services. 


They are used on the largest Pacific Coast 
stage lines. They are used on roads which 
heretofore made pneumatic-tired staves im- 
possible. 


In some of the hardest tests they have 
excelled all rivals by margins almost unbe- 
lievable. 


Amazing Records 


A new-grade tread, perfected by Miller, 
has in countless factory tests excelled the 
best of others by 25 per cent. 


Miller Inner Tubes, built layer on layer, 
have created a new tube standard. 


Such tire uniformity has been attained 
that in some large centers last year not a 
single Miller Tire was returned for adjust- 
ment. 


How We Did It 


For 24 years the Miller factory has spe- 
cialized in fine rubber. Ten years ago, when 
we started tire building, we resolved to attain 
a super-grade of tire. 


We keep 250 tires constantly running 
under observation. When a tire excels or a 
tire falls down we learn the reason for it. 


For years every Miller Tire has been 
signed. Every tire that comes back is traced 
to maker and inspector. And experts search 
the fault. 


We spend $1,000 daily in watching and 
testing our materials and tires. We spend 
5200 daily just to test cotton materials. 
And every lot of tread stock is first vul- 
(Cnbaz d and tad in our laboratory. 


These careful methods, continued for 
years, have produced a tire you should 
know. Try a Miller on your car and watch 
it. You will gain a new conception of what 
modern tires can do. 


miller Tires 


Cords 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Fabrics 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The Most Talked-About Tires in America 
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, P Mime 
$95 An Hour! 
“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
osition, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!" 


very mail brings letters from some of 
tht two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


— —À — —À -— TEAR OUT HER Em m m m m m 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7493, SCRANTON, PA. 
£:xplaln, without obligati 
position, or In the subject, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Eleetrie hting and Rys. 
Electric Wirin 


me, how I can qualify for the 

fore which I mark X. 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Meehanleal Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operatin 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveylng and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contraetor and Bullder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 


m 

CIVIL SERVIC 
Rallway Mall Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 

Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Poultry Raisin, Italian 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt, 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


AGENTS: $54 a Week 


taking orders for Thomas 
Guaranteed Shoes, for men, 
women and children. All 
t styles. Heel cannot come off. 
A. Flexible steel arch shank. 
Must wear and give satisfac- 
Zw. tion or replaced free. 
Get started at once. 
& A profitable busi- 
h ness for men and 
women. No capi- 
and Sizes f tal required. 
Brand New Proposition Write for samples. 
THOMAS SHOE CO., 1102 Long St., Dayton, Ohio 


NY 
M 


All Styles 


sewing machine factories, one of the 
largest farm implement factories in the 
country, a complete mill for making wall 
paper, and a paint factory. In addition, 
we handle the entire output of a large 
number of other factories of all kinds. fn 
our grocery department we have coffee 
roasters with a daily capacity of 40,000 
pounds. We handle from 120 to 125 cars 
a day in our own yards. We can handle 
40 at a time in our glass-covered freight 
sheds. Every working day we ship an 
average of 3,000 small rugs, 3,000 yards 
of carpets, and a carload of linoleum. A 
million mothers order from our Baby 
Goods Department. 


HILDREN write us asking for baby 

brothers and sisters. Men write us for 
wives! Lonesome ranchers far out in the 
plains get to dreaming of a cozy little 
home with, as Harry Lauder would say, 
“a wee wife awaiting.” And so they 
write to us, giving in detail a full list of 
their virtues and their worldly possessions, 
and leave it to us to pick out a suitable 
wife. One man ordering a suit asked that 
Mr. Sears try on the suit, because if Mr. 
Sears was satished with it he knew it 
would look good on him. A woman 
wanted a hat, and requested that Mrs. 
Sears pick it out for her, as she thought 
Mrs. Sears’s judgment on hats would 


probably be better than Mr. Sears’s. 


We have just as much confidence in our 
customers as they have in us. One of the 
most common ways we receive money is 
by personal checks, and we do not require 
that these checks be certified. Last year 
we took in over sixty-seven million dollars 
in personal checks, and our total loss 
through bad checks amounted to less 
than one fortieth of one per cent. 

One of the most important departments 
of all is our scientific laboratory, where 
experts analyze food, textiles, and other 
merchandise before it is placed in stock. 
Where any doubt exists, goods are sub- 
jected to the conditions of actual use. For 
instance, we have a "rubbing machine" 
which tests the wearing qualities of cloth. 
Chemical tests determine the proportion 
of wool and of cotton, the quality of 
leather and of rubber, the permanence of 
dyes. 

In dealing with the customer we believe 
in the importance of the human and per- 
sonal touch. The result is that our pa- 
trons are real people to us and we are real 
people to them. We feel as if we knew 
them, how they are living, and what. their 
ideals are. 

And, as I have remarked before, this ex- 
perience has made us optimists about the 
American people. We know that they 
are better fed, better clothed, better 
housed than any other nation in the 
world. 


“MOTHER DAVE Y—and Her Seven Sons" is the authentic account 
of how a family of brothers began as steel-mill operatives and 


to-day have a big steel mill of their own in the Middle West. 


This 


extraordinary romance of real business will appear next month. 


The Rev. Mr. 


Deering Sues 


His Congregation 


(Continued from page 41) 


Board of Trustees of the First Church, 
gazed long and unbelievingly at an open 
letter in his hand... An amazing document 
that read as follows: 

To Mr. Henry J. Brown and members of the 
Board of Trustees of the First Church of 
Apollonia: 

Dear Sirs: On behalf of my client, Rev- 
erend Silas Deering, Pastor of the First Church 
of this city, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that arrears in said pastor's salary now 
amount to considerably more than three thou- 
sand dollars. Unless the sum of three thousand 
dollars ($3,000) be paid within thirty days I 
shall forthwith enter suit for the same on be- 
half of my client. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. BIGELOW, 
Attorney at Law. 

Brother Brown rose dizzily from the 
breakfast table, where he had been seated 
when this blow fell, and walked unsteadily 
around the room. 

“What’s the matter, Pa?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, anxiously bustling in from the 
kitchen. 

“Matter? Matter enough,” grunted 
her spouse, and handed her the letter. 

As she read, Mrs. Brown’s face flamed. 

“Well, of all the ingratitude!” she 
snapped. Mrs. Brown was equal to the 


remarkable logic the emergency demanded. 
“The very idea! When we kept him on 
all these years, and him not straightening 
out this mess a bit! Ungrateful, that’s 
what I call it! And him a minister of the 
Gospel!" 

'The Browns fell silent, each busy with 
the unpleasant ideas the pastor's course 
of action had evolved. 

"Henry," Mrs. Brown exclaimed sharp- 
ly. "You—you wouldn't go in with that 
—that bull-headed old John Peterson or 
any of—of those people, on this?" 


ENRY’S face flushed angrily at the sug- 

gestion. Five years before he had fallen 
into line behind Stephen Andrews. That 
Brown was proprietor of a department 
store, and Andrews a banker, able to ren- 
der certain business favors to an ambitious 
merchant, may have had some bearing on 
the case. 

“Why, what do you mean, go in with 
them? Certainly not,” he fumed, in re- 
sponse to Mrs. Brown’s query. 

Still, Henry was pondering. And pres- 
ently the result found its way into hesi- 
tating words: 

“But... I don’t see... exactly... what 
can be done. It—it looks... as if Mr. 
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... sure of their skill . . . as 
any sculptor 


O be able to cut a 
=) flawless die, or forge 
257^ 2 useful shape from 
naked steel, a man must know 
his lathe or giant hammer. 
There are men in our factory 
who have spent their work- 
ing lives in the needful task 
of making axles. They are 
as sure of their skill and as 
jealous of it as any sculptor. 
In the hands of such men we 


may safely rest the destiny of 
Eaton Axles. ~ 7 7 * 


THE EATON AXLE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE AXLE DIVISION OF THE STANDARD PARTS COMPANY 


OTHER DIVISIONS ARE: THE PERFECTION SPRING COMPANY, THE 
BOCK BEARING COMPANY, THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY 
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& CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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E A LANDSCAPE) 
writ ARCHITECT 


profession. 
Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 
you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. | 


American Landscape School, 7B, Newark, N. Y. 
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Become a Traffic Manager 


The need for traffic managers is always pressing And 
now reconstruction in Europe which will vastly increase our 
foreign trade and the rapid development of our home in- 
dustries in every state have vastly intensified the demand for 
trained traffic men. High salaried posit 5 
week and up—are ready for those who 
this your opportunity. Advance by getting the necessary 
knowledge from experts. Learn every phase of Interstate 


Train by Mail 


LaSalle Interstate Commerce and Traffic experts wil! 
train you at home, while you hold your present job. You can 
learn every technicality connected with Railroad Rates, 
Classifications, Tariffs, Bills of Lading, Routing, Claims, 
Demurrage, Express and Ocean Carriers, R. R. Organization 
nnd Regulation, Interstate Commerce Laws, Industrial 
Traffic Manngement, ete. Course prepared by practical | 
Every step made clear. No theories. Actual prob- 
Small fee—and pay a little each month if 
Advice on any busi- | 
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men. 
lerns explained. 
you wish. Also Consulting Service. 
ness question when you need it. 


LaSalle Men Advance | 


Read what they say: ‘‘Raised from freight diari 
“Was 


General Freight Agent.” “Salary increased 400%. 


[Send No Money! 
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Rock Bot- 
tom Price. 
A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in la- 
dies’ solid gold setting 
at only $2.80 a month! 
Take advantage of 
this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 
BACK if you are not 
satisfied. No Security 
—No Red Tape. 

A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond, 

Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 
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clerk—now Traffic Manager."  '"Have had three promo- 
tions,"  '"500^5 profit in six months on my investment. 
Any ambitious man has like opportunities—thru this training. 
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Deering . . . means this. If.. .he does ... 
everybody . . . the whole congregation . . . 
would—would have to raise the money . . ." 
Brown’s voice drifted off unhappily at the 
unwelcome prospect. 

When the board of trustees met that 
afternoon in response to his notification, 
Henry J. Brown was himself suffering 
from an acute type of righteous indigna- 
tion. By the time the attorney’s letter on 
behalf of the Reverend Silas Deering was 
read to them, every man on the Board 
had developed well-defined symptoms of 
the same disease. 

"Seems to me we've never rightly un- 
derstood the true character of the pastor 
of this church," a man of the Peterson fac- 
tion admitted sadly. 

"Undoubtedly conduct unbecoming a 
minister of the Gospel," agreed one of the 
opposing side, with the same superior 
brand of sorrow. Then he blinked to find 
himself in such accord with the enemy, 
and glanced around hastily to see if any- 
one had noticed. 

" Perhaps, in a crisis of such importance, 
it might be well if the elders of the church 
were asked to consider this matter’ with 
the board," Brown finally suggested. 

Everyone agreed with avidity. 

In spite of the presence of Peterson 
and Andrews, the conference between the 
elders and the board of trustees, the next 
morning, lagged seriously. Vituperation 
in plenty for their pastor; but no solution 
of the problem he had set before them. 
Each side was appraising the other. Each 
hesitated to fast a definite move for fear 
of attack by the other. 

The meeting adjourned without definite 
action. 


HE town of Apollonia, meantime, was 

in a ferment. The Reverend Silas 
Deering’s action was conceded to be a 
disgrace, there was no dissenting voice as 
to that; but there was a sharp division of 
opinion as to whom it disgraced. The 
town, exclusive of the First Church, ex- 
onerated Reverend Mr. Deering and 
opined that Brimstone Corner would 
never hold up its head again. This con- 
demnatory attitude served at once further 
to embitter the church against the man 
responsible for the trouble, as Brimstone 
Corner saw it, and to solidify into a co- 
herent mass the individual feeling against 
him. Members of the opposing factions, 
conscious suddenly of a curious sense of 
fellowship, almost as unwelcome as it was 
unexpected, found themselves greeting 
each other with something surprisingly 
like cordiality. 

The minister, himself, seemed serenely 
unconscious of the storm that raged about 
him. If he noticed anything extraordi- 
nary in the crowds that packed the audi- 
torium for every service, he gave no sign 
of it. Quietly, calmly self-assured, as 
though sustained by some inner sense of 
rectitude, he went about his customary 
duties just as usual, apparently the least 
concerned person in the town. 

On the twenty-ninth day of the minis- 
ter’s ultimatum, the last day but one, 
business was almost at a standstill. The 
town held its breath. The next morning 
came, the day on which the next move 
would have to be made by someone. The 
thirty days which Bigelow had given the 
First Church in which to pay their pas- 
tor’s back salary had oie. 


As though to give the church every |: 


possible chance, it was not until late the 
next afternoon that Bigelow, Reverend 
Mr. Deering’s attorney, actually put in 
motion the machinery of the law. 

The town drew a breath of relief. Mr. 
Deering meant to stand by his guns; the 
First Church would have to pay. 


HE two factions of Brimstone Corner 
could hate each other, and had done 
so with ardor, for years; but they couldn’t 
include the whole town and Reverend 
Mr. Deering too. Reverend Mr. Deering 
was responsible for the present disturb- 
ance, so on him both sides focused the 
fine heat of their accumulated stores of 
wrath. The harder they found it to get 
together, the hotter flamed their anger 
against the man who had forced this issue. 
hat was the way the fusion started and, 
having started it, common anger in the 
end completed it. To their astonishment, 
and slightly to their chagrin, the two fac- 
tions found their feeling for each other 
was rapidly cooling down to normal. 

On the morning following Bigelow’s de- 
cisive action, pom Peterson met Stephen 
Andrews at the door of the post office, 
with half of Apollonia as audience. Pet- 
erson terminated his long level glance at 
Andrews with a slight inclination of his 
head. 

“G’morning,” grunted Andrews, to the 
general Scupela ctor of onlookers. 

"Morning," replied Peterson, 
equal effect. 

The crowds who witnessed the miracle 
could scarcely scatter fast enough to 
spread the amazing news. By evening, 
when the congregation of the First Church 
met to deal with the emergency, every 
_ person present knew of the armistice be- 
tween the great chiefs. 

John Peterson rose with appropriate 
dignity and addressed the chair. 

"[ move," he said impressively, "that 
a committee be appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the amount of three thousand 
dollars, from members of the congrega- 
tion. This money to be used in payment 
of the arrears in salary of the pastor. 
Also, that the attorney for Mr. Deering 
be asked to suspend action pending settle- 
ment." 

The motion was promptly seconded 
and carried without discussion or oppo- 
sition. 

In the hush that followed, Stephen 
Andrews rose. From a slip of paper in 
his hand he read the following resolution: 


with 


“In view of the general disapproval felt by 
members of the congregation regarding the 
action of the pastor in bringing suit to obtain 
arrears in salary, it is deemed best for the inter- 
ests of both pastor and people that the present 
relationship be severed, and that the pastor 
be asked to tender his resignation." 


There was no dissenting voice as this || 


was cast in the form of a motion and put 
to vote. It was carried with a unanimity 
to which Brimstone Corner had long been 
a stranger. 

The following afternoon, the commit- 
tee chosen to inform the pastor of the de- 
cision of the congregation found its wa 
into the dingy parsonage, and seated itself 


Do you know that millions 
of people who use Blue-jay 
keep entirely free from corns? 

If a corn appears it is ended 
by atouch. A Blue-jay plaster 
or a drop of liquid Blue-jay is 
applied. 

The corn pain stops. Soon 
the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. 

The method is scientific. It 
is gentle, easy, sure. Old-time. 
harsh treatments are supplant- 
ed by it with everyone who 
knows it. 
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on millions of feet nowadays 


It is made by a world-famed 
laboratory, which every phy- 
sician respects. 

It is now applied to some 
20 million corns a year. You 
can see that corn troubles are 
fast disappearing. 

Then why pare corns and 
keep them? Why use methods 
which are out-of-date? 

Try this new-day method. 
See what it does to one corn. 
You will never forget its quick 
and gentle action. Your drug- 
gist sells Blue-jay. 
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Clear Out Rats in 3 Nights 
“Rough on Rats” rids your premises of all 


rats and mice in 3 nights. Change the bait 
you mix with “Rough on Rats'’—that's the 


secret. Rats won't eat the same food that 


with well-founded uneasiness on its di- jl 


lapidated chairs. A remarkable commit- 
tee it was, too: Henry J. Brown, then— 
wonder of wonders—both Peterson and 
Andrews. 
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The Work Behind The Service 


Owing to international condi- 
tions, the Bell Telephone System 
was for two years unable to secure 
raw materials and equipment. 
While supplies were thus shut off 
demands for service increased be- 
yond all precedent. 


When the opportunity came to 
go forward the system faced the 
greatest construction problem of 
its history. It has gone forward 
with a speed and certainty that is 
bringing nation-wide results. 


New exchange buildings, perma- 
nent brick, stone and steel struc- 
tures, have been erected in many 
cities; scores of central office build- 
ings have been enlarged; additional 
switchboards are being installed in 
all parts of the country; new con- 


One Policy 


duits built; hundreds of thousands 
of miles of wire added to the Bell 
service; more than a million new 
telephone stations installed; and 
expansion giving a wider range of 
operation has been ceaselessly ad- 
vanced. 


As the wheat crop gives no bread 
until after the harvest and milling 
so you will not have the full frui- 
tion of our efforts until construc- 
tion is complete. 


But, a big part of the work is 
accomplished; the long hard road 
travelled makes the rest of the 
undertaking comparatively easy. 
It is now but a matter of a 
reasonable time before pre-war 
excellence of service will again 
be a reality. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
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TO EARN YOUR VACATION MONEY 


HE Crowell Subscription Staff offers you an opportunity to earn some 
extra cash, and make your summer vacation a real pleasant one, free 
from the worries of heavy expenses and limited vacation money. 


Hundreds of men and women are looking forward to vacations which they will pay for 
with the money tbey earned as Crowell $ 

Companion, Tue AMERICAN MaaaziNE, CoLLieR’s and FARM AND FrnEsiDE to their friends. 
If you want to join the Crowell vacationists this year, MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


taff Members in introducing Woman’s Home 


“Mr. Deering, it is our painful duty—” 
Stephen Andrews got as far as this in his 
carefully prepared denunciatory address, 
then lost his self-possession entirely, stam- 
mered a moment in unprecedented con- 
fusion, and finally thrust a copy of the 
resolution into the old man's hands. 

The Reverend Silas took out his spec- 
tacles, adjusted them with care, and: 
slowly read the paper. When he had fin- 
ished it he raised calm, untroubled eyes 
and regarded his visitors thoughtfully. 

“Do I understand that my resignation 
is desired—unanimously?" There was a 
faint stressing of this last word in the 
minister's question. 

Yes” aoe Peterson replied sternly. 
“We stand as one man in disapproval of 
your...ahem... excessively worldly ... 
ah...attitude, at a time when your 
church was in deep distress." — Peterson 
rather liked the way he had put that, it 
held just the right note of lofty-souled 


| disapproval. 
Mr 


r. Deering nodded acquiescence and 
murmured something beneath his breath 
that sounded strangely like, “Thank 
God,” to his bewildered auditors. 

“I shall, of course, do as you wish, at 
once,” the old man said after a moment of 
silence. “‘But it is my desire to speak to 
my people as a whole on the matter. I 
shall therefore call a meeting of the con- 
gregation at the earliest possible moment.” 


VERY member of the church, not bed- 
ridden or otherwise forcibly detained, 
reached Brimstone Corner with prompt- 
ness on the appointed evening. The Sun- 
day-school room, used on such occasions, 
was packed to the doors. With few ex- 
ceptions everyone in the room had con- 
tributed, been forced to contribute, to the 
three thousand dollars transferred, that 
very day, to their pastor’s attorney. Re- 
sentment flamed high. 
Reverend Silas Deering was late, a 


thing that had never happened before in 


all his fifty years of service. A grim but 
expectant silence held his indignant peo- 
ple when finally he came into the room. 
With white head gallantly erect, step 
firm and confident, the old man mounted 
the low rostrum, a picture of conscious 
victory borne calmly and without elation. 
Unflinching, he faced the tense hostility 
of the assembled congregation. In his 
hand he held a long white envelope con- 
taining, no doubt, the resignation that 
had been demanded. His low voice, trem- 
bling slightly with emotion, broke the 
dramatic silence: 

“My people,” he began— "mine for the 
last time after fifty years of close rela- 
tionship—I asked for the privilege of 
speaking to you this evening, and you 
have granted it. I hold in my hand the 
resignation for which you ask. But while 
it is still in my possession, and while I am 
still technically pastor of this church, 
there are some things I want to say to you. 

“T see you before me a united family 
once more. ‘A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand.' A great authority has 
told us that. As these five weary years 
have drawn on it has been increasingly 
evident that this church could not long 
endure. 

"When the course I adopted recently 
first came to mind, no matter how, I re- 
jected it as a thing unspeakable. After a 
time I began to see what might happen 
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JRESINOL Soap 


Because it contains the sooth- 
ing, healing Resinol properties, 
Resinol Soap is unusually quali- 
fied to stimulate and refresh your 
burning, tired skin. Even if used 
with a cold shower its lather is 
generous and pleasingly fragrant. 
Besides being soothing and cool- 
ing, Resinol Soap is an ideal skin 
cleanser. It lessens the tendency 
to enlarged pores, by ridding them 
of impurities, and it relieves ex- 
cessive oiliness and redness, while 
it in no way injures the skin’s 
texture. 


Rzsmor Soap allays the 
inflammation of sunburn, 
and is a valuable aid to 
the woman who wishes to 
keep her complexion un- 
harmed through summer's 
heat. 


At all drug 
and toilet goods 
counters 
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The Rev. Mr. Deering Sues His Congregation, by Myra SAWHILL 


were I to take some such action. It would 
mean either the immediate breaking up 
of the organization here, or you would 
draw together to meet the emergency. I 
trusted you; I knew you would forget 
your differences and rescue this institu- 
tion, beloved by all of us. My belief was 
justified; that is what you have done. 

“Tn this envelope, Mr. Brown, president 
of the board of trustees, will, therefore, 
find the check for three thousand dollars, 
paid to me for arrears in salary. I do not 
want it; it has served its purpose. I re- 
turn it to the treasury of this congregation 
with the request that it be applied toward 
the building of the new house of worship.” 

The old man paused. More than one 
person in the room stirred uneasily, more 
than one face was scarlet. Shame, vitaliz- 
ing, soul-cleansing shame, had, like a tidal 
wave, flooded that room. No‘one looked 
at his neighbor. No one wanted his neigh- 
bor to look at him! 

In the closely packed little room there 
was perhaps no person to whom Reverend 
Mr. Deering was not bound by strong ties 
of faithful service. He had baptized 
them, married them, and taken their chil- 
dren into the fold. Many an uncertain 
footstep he had guided up the steep, 
straight road. He had stood with many 
of them beside a casket that held all that 
had made life worth living. He had gone 
with them, as far as a human being may, 
down into the Valley of the Shadow. 

The First Church began to remember 
these forgotten things. 

Again the sweet old voice, they had all 
known so long, fell softly on the stillness. 

“As for me: I have almost reached the 
end of the road, and 1 know that I shall 
be permitted to finish the journey in what- 
ever measure of security is best for me." 


HIS was more than the awakened 

First Church could stand. There was 
a hasty clearing of husky throats, and 
many a furtive dab at brimming eyes. 

John Peterson sprang to his feet. 

“Mr. Chairman," his heavy voice 
boomed out, “I move that Reverend Mr. 
Deering be asked to reconsider his resig- 
nation, and to remain in the pastorate of 
this church." 

Stephen Andrew's second was lost in 
theacclamation that greeted this motion, as 
it rose to the volume of a triumphal shout. 

Into the maelstrom of these stirred 
emotions plunged suddenly a large, dark 
man with a small, light mind, Jake Hobbs, 
who drove a delivery wagon at Brown's 
department store. 

“The new—the—the new church might 
have a—a corner entrance,” he stammered. 
Then, as he felt the sudden tensity that 
gripped his hearers, “Churches do, some- 
times,” he added hastily in bewildered 
self-defense. 

It was clearly a case of fools rushing in 
where angels would have feared to ven- 
ture; but it had magic in it! The mirth 
that, by some obscure law of readjust- 
ment is so closely allied to tears, saved 
the day. Everybody laughed. Shakily, 
hysterically, at first, then in prolonged 
and hearty appreciation of the stark ab- 
surdity in which they had been involved. 

Geographically speaking, Brimstone 
Corner continued to exist; as a psycho- 
logical situation, that moment with its 
spontaneous outburst marked its passage 
into Apollonian history. 


Some stood still—stayed right where 


"Now, what was the difference? 


‘All of these men won their advancements 
through spare time study with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. Today they 
are earning four or five times—yes, some of 
them fen times as much money as when they 
came with us. 

“So out of this experience we have formed 
a policy. We are looking for men who care 
enough about their future not only to do their 
present work well, but to devote part of their 
spare time to preparation for advancement. 

“And I'll give you this job on one condition 
—that you take up a course of special train- 
ing along the line of your work. Let the 
I. C. S. help you for one hour after supper 
each night and your future in this business 
will take care of itself.” 

Employers are ing for men with am- 
bition, men who really want to get ahead in 
the world and are willing to prove it by train- 
ing themselves in spare time to do some one 
thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of a man! The 
International Correspondence Schools are 
ready and anxious to help you prepare for 
advancement in the work of your choice. 
whatever it may be. More than two million 
men and women in the last 28 years have 
taken the I. C. S. route to more money. Over 
100,000 others are getting ready in the same 
way right now. Surely the least you can do 
is to find out what there is in this proposition 
for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, sim- 
ply mark and mail this coupon. 
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“The Job is Yours— 


on One Condition!” 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into this business. 


each job a stepping stone to something better. 


? Well, I investigated and found out. 
guo ahead had been devoting part of their spare time to study along the line of their work. 

ur treasurer used to be a bookkeeper. The factory superintendent was working at a bench in 
the shop a few years ago. The sales manager started in a branch office up'state. The chief de- 
signer rose from the bottom in the drafting room. 
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they started. Others climbed—made 


The men who were 
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Which is Your. 
Favorite 


Wild Animal? 


(Continued from page 55) 


up the rifle. At sight of it, Windy sprang 
up, jumped for the trapeze, swung himself 
onto the shelf at the rear of the cage, and 
tried to hide himself behind the steam 
pipes that run along the wall. When Mr. 
Spicer put the rifle down he came back; 
when Mr. Spicer reached for it, he went 
through the same performance. 

It was plain that he was feigning terror, 


| for from his shelf he would raise his head 
| now and then, look slyly under his arm, 


and if the rifle was in evidence, duck his 
head once more. 

Yet he knows well enough that it is the 
rifle -he is to fear, and not other objects 
resembling the rifle. For several times 
when he raised his head to look around, 
Mr. Spicer picked up a walking cane and 
pointed it quickly, without producing any 
Windy didn’t mind that. Once 
Mr. Spicer showed an inch of the cane 
beyond the bars, and this fragment con- 
taining the tip on the end of the cane must 
have resembled the end of the rifle. Windy, 
who was looking keenly, never moved. 
But when Mr. Spicer showed an inch of 
the rifle barrel in the same spot, Windy 
instantly did the vanishing act. 


Just on the outside of the monkey 
cages runs a continuous shelf about 
two feet wide; and, the gun play over, 
Mr. Spicer took Windy out of his cage and 
put him on this shelf, telling him to go 
and visit with the other monkeys, which 
Windy straightway proceeded to do, walk- 
ing along it on all fours, and looking 
closely at his fellow creatures. 

At the very first cage he met with a 
harsh reception, in the shape of a sulphur- 
colored baboon, who made a rake at him. 
This Windy eluded, though his feelings 
looked hurt; and he passed on to the next 
cage, where Foxy Grandpa, the baboon, 
wrinkled his brows, squinted his eyes, but 
offered no violence, seeming to be rather 
interested in the stranger than offended at 
his presence. 

Mw. in the next cage abides Frank, the 
sailors mascot, who salutes so boldly. 
There are with him three other monkeys 
about his size. I promised to show that 
Frank is not as bold as his salute indi- 
cates, and here is where I do so. At sight 
of Windy, he rushed to the back of the 
cage, climbed as high as he could into the 
air, and flattened himself against the wall, 
casting terrified glances over his shoulder 
at this monster who had looked in his win- 
dow, as it were. And he would not come 
down, either. The other monkeys grad- 
ually got used to the visitor, but not 
Frank. 

The same was true of the three spider 
monkeys in the next cage. They all 
fled to the topmost perch, where they sat 
hugged together in a terrified group, their 
eyes rolling with horror at the spectacle 
of the big ape. You don't expect any 
more of spider monkeys, they are a dis- 
reputable, low-brow, shallow-looking 
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Stop Shaving | 


the old way 


There is no need to use hot 
towels to soften the beard. Nor 
to rub the beard. Nor to submit 
your face to a lather that 
dries quickly. and irri- 
tates the skin. 

Once such things were 
considered a necessary 
evil in shaving. But they 
are without reason to- 
day. For science has 
found a better way of 


with a natural oil. 


Secret of softening the beard 


Every hair of thé beard is coated 
And that oil 
has been an obstacle in 
shaving. 
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soap or cream fails to 
cope effectively with this 
oil. Thus the beard can- 
not absorb water enough 
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make the hair cut easily. 
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to show what a big difference it 
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the fingers—to force 
moisture into the beard. 
Palmolivelather instantly emul- 
sifies the oil on the beard. Then 
the beard—a horny substance— 
quickly absorbs the water. It ab- 
sorbs 15 per cent of water within 
one minute after lathering, as 
proved by laboratory tests. And 
that makes a wiry beard wax-like. 
This achievement alone cost us 
18 months of effort. And we tried 
out 130 formulas. 
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Stays foamy 10 minutes 
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creamier lather than you have 
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A cream that is so active, you 
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of Palmolive Shaving 
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a lather that instantly 
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free trial tube. Let 
your own experience 
reveal the wonders of 
Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. 
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Which is Your Favorite Wild Animal? by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


bunch. But you do expect more of Frank, 
who salutes. | 

Next, Windy came in sight of the vil- 
lain of the deepest dye, Pig. Here Mr. | 
Spicer drew the line, telling Windy he | 
could go no farther, that he must not | 
show himself where Pig could get a swipe 
athim. But Pig did see him, and yet—he 
disappointed somehow; he didn’t look | 
nearly as anxious to fight as I had thought 
he would. He went through the conven- 
tional gestures, wrinkling his brow, rotat- 
ing his ears, squinting his eyes; but all the 
time, it seemed to me, he was casting 
glances behind. 

Children especially enjoy the mon- 
key house, and on days when things 
are lively in. there you can hear their 

eals of delighted laughter ring out. 
Hees is action, and they love action; here : 
is almost continuous vaudeville, and here , 
is comedy in abundance. Especially do 
things move rapidly when the house is full 
of visitors, when the benches are packed; 
for monkeys are temperamental, and on 
rainy days when the crowd is small they 
sit rather forlornly about, like a troupe of 
actors whose show is rained out. 

But let the crowds pour in, and the 
shows begins, with a jazz orchestra ac- 
companiment of cacklings and chatterings 
and screechings of the small monkeys— 
while down where the chimpanzee live, 
old Boma pounds the floor with his mighty 
hands, making sounds like a deep bass 
drum. 


HE bear attracts us, because he’s a 

philosopher and something of a clown. 
He does not fret and chafe at captivity as 
the lions and tigers do. He takes things 
as he finds them; he likes his place of 
abode. On mild winter days he sits in the 
sun, his back against a rock, his paws 
folded comfortably on his stomach, which 
he rubs now and then, like a man who has 
just eaten a satisfactory meal. _ 

He does not pretend to be indifferent to 
people. When the crowd gathers, he wad- 
dles pigeon-toed—he's the most pigeon- 
toed creature in nature—to the front of 
his den; and, unlike the lion, whose gaze 
is fastened superbly on space, he looks you 
curiously in the eye. He doesn't consider 
himself better than you are; he has no 
dignity to support. i 

e breeds in captivity, a sure sign of 
comparative contentment. Every now 
and then old Katchi presents the Zoo with 
cubs, sométimes two, sometimes three. 
Back in the rocks they are born, and 
shortly after their birth she brings them 
out for an airing. “But she always brings 
one at a time, allows him his sun bath, and 
takes him back before bringing out the 
others, so that the keepers are puzzled 
each time to know whether it's twins or 
triplets. It isn't safe, in fact it's far from 
safe, for anyone to venture close to the 
den during this period. ] 

Then, one day, they all emerge of their 
own accord; and now we have what is re- 
garded by many as the best show at the 
Zoo, for here we see a family life much like 
our own, with the cubs playing and quar- 
reling with one another, while old Katchi 
looks on and administers discipline. The 
little chaps wrestle with one another; 
locked in each other's embrace they roll 
over and over. They stand on hind legs 
and box with one another—and they are 
expert boxers. Like small boys, they 


La Salle Students 
and Graduates 


can now be found employed in the execu- 
tive departments of practically all the 
large railroads, business houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cerns can be named in each of which 100 
to 2.000 or more LaSalle student« or 
graduates from our several specialized 
departments are employed in responsible 


positions. For instance— 

Pennsyliania R. R. - . 2102 
American Telegraph 

& Telephone Company . . SII 
U. S. Steel Corporations. . . 309 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R . . . 946 
Armour & Company . . . . 364 
Chicago & N. W. Ry.. . . . 712 
Ford Motor Company . . . . 214 
Swift & Company ..... 303 
Standard Oil Company . . . 390 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
porations employing 50 to 100 or more 
LaSalle students or graduates are the 
following: 


Western. Electric Company 
International Harvester Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Wells Fargo Express Company 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
and every important railroad company 
in the United States. 


More than 215,000 men in active busi- 
ness life, including a large number of 
corporation officials, have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service. Over 50,000 new 
students now enroll annually. The La- 
Salle organization consists of 1150 people, 
including a staff of 450 business experts, 
professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assist- 
ants. LaSalle students and graduates 
occupying responsible positions can be 
found throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privi- 
lege of calling on our staff of experta in 
any department at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University is a clearing house 
of business information and through its 
many highly specialized departments is 
organized and equipped to render a 
practical and distinctive service which 
cannot be supplied by any other institu- 
tion of similar character. 


Accountant 


Everywhere in business there is need for the 

man who knows Higher Accounting. To meet 

e the competitive conditions that exist today, waste 

must be eliminated, accurate cost systems must 

be installed, economies must be put into effect and 

the management must have the whole situation 

charted and shown in figures whenever wanted. The 

bookkeeper cannot do this. To analyze a business, a man 

must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the 

legal aspects of commerce. He must have accurate knowledge. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of 

Expert Accountants. That shows where opportunity is. Write 

today for information about the course in Higher Accounting 
given by the LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting by Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will give you 
their direct personal instruction by mail, guiding you step by step 
until you have mastered this paying profeesioh: You will study 
text books, lectures and accounting methods prepared by authori- 
ties—men who are actually employed or retained as expert ad- 
visers by leading industries. The underlying principles and the 


most modern methods of Business Analysis and Organization, 
and the Principles of Accounting, 

Auditing, Commercial Law and Sci- 

entific Management all made clear. Easy Terms 


You will be given special preparation 
for the C. P. A. examinations and 
made ready to command a higher sal- 
ary or to enter business as a Consult- 
ing Accountant. You can get all this 
in your spare time while you hold your 
present position. How better could 
you use your hours of leisure? 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours. At least 
send for information about this course which has helped so many 
men to rise quickly to positions of greater profit and prestige and 
which you can easily master by home study. 

No matter where you may be or what position ' 
you may hold, LaSalle Extension University can 
put you on the road to greater success. This has 
been proved by the record of its students and grad- 
uates. The information we will send will tell you 
just what knowledge you require to become pro- 
ficient in Higher Accounting and how we will 
teach you in the shortest possible time. It will 
point out the possibilities that are wide open to 
the man who has the training demanded by 
large business organizations. We will also 
send our valuable bool '"Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One." Mail coupon now for your copy. 


No large fees. No large sum to 
pay down. This instruction is offered 
on a convenient monthly payment 
plan. Our courses are for the am- 
bitious man no matter how small his 
Present income. Send the coupon 
below for full, detailed information. 


i LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“Tho Largest Business Training Institution In the World" 
| Dept. 733-H Chicago, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars re- 
garding your Home Study Course of Training in Higber Accounting and 
your Consulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious 
men, "Ten Years' Promotion in One." 
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Heals Sunburn 


“The Little 
Nurse for 


Little Ills” 


Sold everywhere in 
tubes, 25c; jars, 
25¢, $0c and $1. 


EN Billy-Boy went swimming, he had a 

time in ida hot sun all day — but he got 
sunburned. The“Little Nurse” covered the 
skin with Mentholatum. Gently and soothingl 
heat was drawn out and , Billy. Boy was ‘ond 
next day “as good as new.” 


Mentholatum is healing for cuts, burns, tired feet and 
other "little ills.” 

The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, New York 
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Educated Herself 


and Two Sisters 
On Crowell Cash 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough money intro- 
ducing The American Magazine, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Collier’s and Farm and Fireside to pay for 
her own education and that of her two sisters. 

You also have some ambition. 


Possibly it is to possess something you cannot afford. Let us help you 
, attain it. 

We want a real, live representative in your neighborhood. Ambitious 
people giving all their time to our work are earning from $3.00 to $8.00 a 
day. Those securing subscriptions as a side line are making 50 cents an 
hour or more. 

Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and I'll help you 
to realize your ambition. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 58A, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


I would like to make more money. 


Please show me how. 


chase one another ’round and 'round the 
yard. 

And old Katchi never interferes with 
them except when discipline is necessary. 
Then she is firm, and, what is more, 
she is just. In one litter there was born 
a runt, a weakling, and during the suck- 
ling days she saw to it that this handi- 
capped one always got the position about 
her body that would insure the most food. 
When she lay down for them to eat, she 
nudged the others out of the way until the 
runt's place of feeding was secure. Her 
solicitude for the weaker member of the 
party was marked; she was going to see to 
it that he started life strong and robust; 
but her sense of fair play never deserted 
her, as is shown by the following incident. 

The runt, under her watchful care, had 
prospered; he had grown strong enough 
to take care of himself in the rough and 
tumble of family life, and yet he was still 
her spoiled child. One day she lay down 
for them to feed, and while the runt 
lingered in the rocks at the rear of the den, 
as if he did not care to eat this time an- 
other cub got his place. Presently the 
runt, coming late for dinner, found his 
place usurped, and he made a great hue 
| and cry, trying to pull the others away, 
| and finally creating such a disturbance 
that the meal was broken up. 

Whereupon the mother rose, shook the 
others from her, and sternly made for the 
petted and spoilt disturber of family peace. 
The runt retreated to a corner, but she 
followed. He tried to escape down one 
side of the den; she hemmed him off; he 
tried to get away down the other side, but 
the huge form of his mother blocked the 
way. 

He began to cry like a small boy run- 
ning away from a switch, but his cries did 
not melt the heart of the pursuing mother. 
Finally, having penned him in, she gave 
him a cuff that sent him spinning head 
over heels. The time had come when he 
must be taught to take his chance along 
with the others, and from that time on he 


did so, asking no more favors; and he who 
had started life a weakling grew into vig- 
orous bearhood. 


EGARDING her offspring, old Kat- 

chi's philosophical attitude comes out 
over and over again. In the middle of her 
den is a pool of water some twenty feet in 
diameter and ten feet deep. Into this pool 
runs some steps, used by attendants in 
keeping the place clean. The cubs had 
never been in water, except now and then 
to dabble their feet; but on a certain 
morning one of them, bolder than the rest, 
backed slowly down these steps until his 
body was submerged, intending undoubt- 
edly to give himself a dip, but not to trust 
his footing off the steps. 

Suddenly he made a false step and 
splashed into the pool, whereupon, to his 
delight, he found that he could swim. 
Round and round the pool he paddled, 
trying, as a boy who has learned to swim 
tries, to drag the others in with him. Old 
Katchi, who had been watching the per- 
formance with pricked ears, decided fin- 
ally that he had been in long enough, went 
to the pool and tried to pull him out. But 
when she got to one side he swam to the 
other, eluding her. She followed him 
| round and round a few times; then she 
| left him, walked to the other side of the 
, den and lav down. She had done her 
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for further ciency in handling 
various problems that arise. _ This 
keyboard is an exclusive Sundstrand 
development. 


Try It Now—On This Life-Size Sundstrand Keyboard 


Place your fingers on this 
keyboard—it is an actual-size 
reproduction of the way it is 
on the Sundstrand Figuring 
Machine. To handle any fig- 
ure problem, press the keys 
in the same order the numer- 
als appearin your work. 
Simple,isn’tit? It’sthe 
natural way to figure. 


carried to work ondesk orbench. 


All figure work is done with 
but 10 numerals. There are no 
more. So the Sundstrand has 
but 10 keys—one for each 
numeral. It needs no more! 


The best way is to have the 
Sundstrand man bring a ma- 
chine to your office and point 
out the exact way to save time 


Use the rapid-touch system, and money on your own work.’ 


one hand doing the work. It 
means Hen ei accurate 
figuring. Being small and com- 
pact, tlie Sandata is easily 
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Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Which is Your Favorite Wild Animal? by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


pe now if he wanted to stay in there, 
e could just stay. 

Finally, having encuen of it, he came 
out, taking care that he did so on the side 
opposite his mother. He did not go near 
her for a long time, but watched her 
closely, as if still fearing punishment. But 
old Katchi refused to make a hero of him 
by paying more attention to him. Long 
ago, the ad dismissed the matter from 
her mind. 


HAZING is not confined to college stu- 
dents: it’s a law of the entire animal 
world that a newcomer must make good 
with the crowd. When the bear cubs ae 
at the Zoo reach a certain age they are 

ut in a cage to themselves, called the 
Kindergarten; and sometimes when other 
cubs are received, they, also, are put into 
this Kindergarten. As soon as a new- 
comer enters, the other cubs jump on him, 


RECEDENCE, 
in smart appear- 


ance, in style, in . 


comfortable fit and 
in wear is the nat- 
ural heritage of 
the oldest brand in 
America — 


throwing him down, cuffing him about, 
and chasing him with great glee. But once 
or twice it has happened that the fresh- 
man has turned on his hazers, and singling 
them out has given each one a trouncing, 
thereby establishing his right to be a lead- 
ing member of the society into which he 
had been thrust. 

Outside Katchi and her cubs, the star 
of the bear dens is Ivan, an enormous 
Alaskan brown bear, one of the ber 
ever recorded, weighing twelve hundred 
pounds. Ivan is a ponderous clown. When 
the keeper draws near with food, he stands 
on his hind legs, as erect as any man, and 
waves his huge paws as if flagging the 
keeper. He prefers shower baths to cold 
plunges, and the keepers humor him with 
the hose. As soon as the water is turned 
on, he sits down in a comfortable position, 
his hind legs thrust out, like a child sitting 
on the floor, leans his broad back against 
the bars, and again waves his huge paws 
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back and forth through streams of water. 
In his den is a dead chestnut tree, the 

toughest and one of the nee of all H 

woods, the base resting on the concrete h ld Ex 

floor, while the branches reach up to the ouse O penses 

oe m the rie Wes Me is E il M t 

astened into the concrete with heavy 
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the rocks by iron bands. It took thirty . " 
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was resting in the bottom of the pool, RES : : : 

while the branches stuck up into the air. FI IDE to her friends and neighbors. One month sie 

Ivan had done it. earned over $300. 
In the den with Ivan is a grizzly. Now, 

the name “grizzly” suggests power and 

ferocity; but the keeper, Mr. Romanoff, 

says that whenever Ivan feels a little 
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peeved and utters a growl, the grizzly There is no reason why you can’t have it. You can join our Subscription 


scuttles to the rocks. However, Ivan se 
dom feels peeved. ‘‘He’s just a great big, 
overgrown, good-natured mutt,” is the 


Staff and, like Mrs. Lewis, “cash in" on your spare time, with "America's 
Favorites” —The Crowell Big Four—to help you. . 


keeper’s characterization of him. For his Every day will be a pay-day for you after you return this little coupon and get 
meal, Ivan will eat ten large loaves of full particulars about this work. Write TO-DAY. 
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though he stays in the open most of the Namercno cach geste bone d LE E ue E 
time. He always looks out for the crowd, 
even in winter. He likes attention; and 
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N workmanship and in style the makers of 

Arrow Collars have yielded nothing to the 
strained economic conditions. They are pro- 
ducing today an Arrow Collar that is as good 
as it has ever been, if not better. 


Cluett, Peabody &2 Co. Inc. Troy, N. Y. 
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AY FEVER unknown. One 
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if you'll get a big enough audience, he'll 
perform just any day. 

Next to Ivan lives Admiral, a Russian 
by birth and heredity, and a thief by 
propensity. He steals the keepers' shovel 
and broom, unless watch is kept on him 
every minute, and drops them into the 
pool. Once a workman, making some re- 
pairs on the interiór of the cage, and not 
knowing Admiral's propensity, left his hat 
and coat in reach while he climbed to the 
top of the cage to fasten some bolts. The 
workman had to get himself a new hat and 
coat, while in the rear of Admiral's den 
was a collection of torn rags and wool. 

It was Admiral who played havoc with 
the decorations put up near his den in 
honor of a visit of A TA the Arctic 
explorer, to the Zoo. Along the bars of 
his cage, out of all possible reach of him, 
it was thought, a large flag pole was 
stoutly fastened with wires to the steel 
caging, with the flag of the United States 
waving outward across the walk. Having 

made the arrangement perfectly safe, they 
thought, workmen and keepers left, to be 
in line when the explorer came. 

When the procession drew near Ad- 
miral’s cage it was seen that the large flag 
was missing, and the pole also, while there 
was a conspicuous gap in the continuity 
of the decorations. In some way Admiral 
had managed to rear up sufficiently high 
to get his claws in the wires. u had 
pulled the pole down, and dragged the 
flag into his den. The flag he had ripped 
into ribbons; the pole he had chewed up 
and dropped into the pool. 


BUT Admiral is not the only mischief- 
maker. Bella, who lives across the 
street from him, runs a close second. One 
day a woman with a voluminous feather 
boa was standing i in front of Bella's cage, 
talking to a companion, and, while she did 
so, swinging the boa. W ithin the bars old 
Bella seemed to be thinking her own 
thoughts, perfectly oblivious of the two 
people near by. But all the time she was 
closely watching that swinging boa. Sud- 
denly, when it swung farthest, a paw shot 
through the bars, a feather Oa was 
quickly jerked from a woman's neck and 


was on its way to the rocks in the rear of 
the den. 

“T got there a little later," declares the 
keeper, "and that den looked like some- 

» |-body had ripped up a feather bed." 

Living next door to Bella are Carrie and 
her mate, who is nameless. So completely 
is his personality kept down by that of 
Carrie that no one has ever taken the 
trouble to name him. He is just the hus- 
band of his wife. At her slightest growl 
he scuttles out of the way; and if she 
pursues him he keeps on scuttling. Now 
and then, says the keeper, he sits off and 
studies her long and intently, as if, after 
all these years, he has never been able to 
make her out, and as if he wonders what 
she'll do next. He's a big fellow, too; but 
there's a henpecked expression on his 
countenance. 

All the bears have curiosity, enough 
and to spare. Let any change, however 
slight, be made in the dens, and be- 
fore the workmen have got out, every 
bear is there examining the spot. The iron 
plates on the outside of the cages that 
designate the different species have to be 
clamped and fastened securely, or they 

| will not last long. Also, bears are hard to 
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in Five Minutes! 


While old Sol makes the ther- 
mometer sizzle, don't let him make 
you feel uncomfortable and sticky. 


Laugh at hot weather; install this 
most practical, convenient and comfort- 
able bathing delight in your home. 


The Kenney Shower can be attached 
and in working order in a few minutes. 
Fits any tub—anyone can attach it. 
No alterations in your plumbing are 
necessary. 

A daily Kenney Shower—in clean, running 
water—keeps the pores of your skin open, 
and will give you vigorous, abounding health. 
No splash—no curtains. Convenient and 
practical. 


Your plumber or house furnishing dealer 
will supply you. If they can't, write us and 
we will see that your order is filled—promptly! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send now for our 
interesting booklet "Fun and Health in Run- 
ning Water." It is free. 


CURTAINLESS SHOWER CO. 


507 Fifth Avenue Dept. A7 New York 
Factory: Waterville, Conn. 


Shower 


No Curtain —No Splash | 


t 


ON'T accept 

i ill-health, low 

= spirits, excessive flesh or 

unnatural thinness as 

a permanent affliction. 

The most stubborn ail- 

= ments are overcome. 

= You Can Weigh 

= Exactly What 

= You Should 

È easily, quickly, tnerpen- 

H p i me drugs—all 
in the privacy 


of your 
room. 
I have reduced 40,000 


$ scientifically, and 
Without Drugs 
= I will send you letters 
= from eminent physicians 
= and tell you what I would 
= do in your case. 
= Physicians endorse my 
= work —their wives and 
= daughters are my pupils. 
= Don't let writing a let- 
* ter stand between you 
t and good health, anima- 
ton, Correct weight, 
= and a Perfect figure. 
: Writeime about your- 
= self now—today—while 
$ this subject is upper- 
$ most. I will hold your 
= letter In strict confidence 
= and will tell you person- 
= ally whether I can help 
= your case. 


; Dept 90 


Be Well; Why Not 


- Susanna Cocroft w» 
209 No. 


NS 


For Outdoor Sleeping 


"THE COT OF MANY USES" 


HEN the hot, sultry nights 
come—in the city—the coun- 
try—or the camp, this **Gold 
Medal" Cot with mosquito netting 
will be appreciated. There is no greater joy 
than outdoor sleeping and there's no better 
way to enjoy it than with a Gold Medal Cot 
— comfortable, convenient, light and strong. 
At Furniture, Sporting Goods and Hard- 
ware Stores and Tent-Makers. 
Write for Catalog and Dealer's name. 
GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
1732 Packard Avenue RACINE, WIS. 


| For $0 years makers o; 
| wurniture for 


\ 


} 


bi 


Extracts from 
Letters H | 
‘When I first wrote to = l 


{ 
| you I weighed 100. Now $|| 
I weigh 120. I feel like = 
a new being. Everyone £ 
tells me I look ten years = 
younger.'* H 
“Iam delighted. I have = 
reduced 38 pounds in three = 
months and everyone says = 
I look so much better.” E 
“I have been lifted out = 
of the nervous, depressed = 
state I wasin. Your course 
is worth $1,000 to me.” 
**Just think! I have not = 
taken a pill or cathartic = 
since I began your work.’ = 


Practical Folding 
ome and Camp 


OLD MEDAL. 


Furniture For Home and Camp 


Michigan Blvd., Chicago : 


move, harder than any other animal; they 
have local affections, it seems, and where 
they have been there they want to stay. 
Yet they are more apt to escape than al- 
most any other animal. Their constant 
curious investigation of every nook and 
| corner will discover the weak spot, if there 
is any. They notice how doors open, 
whether outward or inward, or whether 
the door slides. While the lion and tiger 
claw futilely upfand down, the bear pushes 
or pulls, or tries to slide the door to the 
right or the left, as his observation of en- 
tering keepers has taught him to do. He 
also knows what a lock is, and will try to 
smash that first. It is hard to fool him, 
to entice him out of his cage or den by 
offering food. When for any reason he 
has to be disciplined by keepers, he never 
turns and runs, but backs off; he never 
enters his den head foremost—he backs in. 

Take them all in all, the bears are a 
contented lot, and one wonders whether 
they would go back to the wild state if 
they were given the choice. They have 
plenty to eat, are free from anxiety, are 
well taken care of in every way, and they 
like the crowd of people. They are mate- 
rialists, 1t seems, and are not afflicted, to 
any great degree, with the “noble unrest.” 
Bears would never start a revolution, nor 
overthrow existing forms of government. 

But there is one dramatic exception to 
this general contentment of the bears. 
This exception is Silver King. 


GILVER KING was captured in the 
northernmost part of the Arctic Ocean 
by Paul Rainey. He was swimming in 
the sea when sighted; a launch was quickly 
sent after him; he was separated from the 
ice floe he had just left, lassoed, and gradu- 
ally, and with great danger to the launch, 
towed to the side of the vessel. 

Here, after many hours of arduous and 
dangerous labor, dunk which he fought 
and struggled to the end, he was secured 
by a number of ropes, hoisted out of the 
sea by a derrick, and let down into a stout 
wooden cage in the hold of the ship. All 
during the trip to New York men were 
kept about the cage, fastening, nailing and 
bolting it up, while he smashed it from 
the inside. There were on board some 
Alaskans, and they spent an anxious time 
during the voyage, living in constant ter- 
ror of the monster down in the bowels of 
the ship, for, better than the others on 
board, they knew his power and ferocity, 
which had. been impressed on them by 
generations of tradition and experience. 

When the ship docked at New York, so 
much smashed was the cage, in spite of 
constant repairs, that it was considered 
unsafe to unload him. Accordingly, many 
pounds of chloroform were lowered into 
the cage, which had been boarded up to 
hold the fumes, and at last he was ren- 
dered unconscious. He was carried on a 
truck through the streets of New York, 
and nobody on the streets knew what was 
passing by them. Chloroform was con- 
stantly squirted into the cage, and men 
armed with high-power rifles walked be- 
side the truck. 

Out at the Zoo he was put into a small 
steel cage, and then a large one was built 
about it, with a pool of water in the center 
and cool shaded rocks and caverns for him 
to crawl into during summer. But he 
refused to leave the small cage for the big 
one. 


Which is Your Favorite Wild Animal? by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


Every device was employed to get 
him out and close the door. He was 
half starved, and food was put within 
smell. Everybody was taken out of his 
sight, and the keeper, with his hands on 
the wire that was to pull the door shut 
when he got out of the cage, was hidden in 
the rocks. He would get out of the cage 
with most of his body, but he would leave 
his hind leg in and at the least movement 
of the door, spring back, snarling. 


IP, the walrus, was called into requi- 
sition, and placed on the outside of the 
big cage where Silver King could smell him. 
Now a polar bear loves walrus better than 
any other diet, and Silver King began to 
snif the air, while Flip showed unmis- 
takable signs of agitation. Finally, by 
the use of all these devices the big Fellow 
was lured into the big den and the door 
of his cage closed, while the walrus, pant- 
ing heavily, but in great joy, followed his 
keeper back to his own tank in a distant 
part of the park, there to recover from the 
nervous shock he had received. 

Silver King now has one of the most 
desirable places of abode in the park. He 
has been shown every attention; given the 
best food; keepers, skilled in making 
friends with the fiercest animals, have 
tried, by talking to him and accustoming 
him to their presence about the cage, to 
make friends with him also. 

But against the entire race of man 
Silver King has declared war to the death. 
His murderous rush at the few keepers 
who have ventured just inside have caused 
them to retreat and slam the doors. 

* He has a grouch against himself,” de- 
clares the keeper. "Sometimes when not 
a soul is in sight and he is lying quietly by 
himself, I hear him growl.” 

I like Silver King. There is no pretense 
about him. He will sign no armistice 
with man—man who has robbed him of 
his freedom in the vast frozen spaces, and 
shut him up to be a spectacle for the 
curious. 

But people do not crowd about his den 
as they crowd about old Ivan’s. He is 
magnificent, but he is gloomy and morose, 
pe we like laughter more than gloom. 
Probably that is the reason why the mon- 
keys and the bears are the greatest favor- 
ites with us. They make us smile most of 
the time—and sometimes they make us 
laugh. 


THE animal article next month by 
Samuel A. Derieux will be called ‘The 
Smartest Animals We Know," and 
will tell about chimpanzees, lions, 
tigers, the hippopotamus, the rhinoc- 
eros, and that wise old fellow the ele- 
phant. There will be some fine pic- 
tures of all these inhabitants of the 
Z00. 


“SPEAKING of the Weather—" 
(and who doesn’t) is the title of an in- 
tensely interesting weather article 
next month, by Henry J. Cox, one of 
the most important district officials 
of the United States Weather Bureau. 
The piece is accompanied by three 
pages of remarkable gravure photo- 


graphs. 
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All-Clay a ECO Jixtu res 


| E average householder has been unable by 

appearance to distinguish the difference be- 
tween All-Clay China and Porcelain in plumb- 
ing fixtures and other plumbing fixtures on the 
P market — white in color, to be sure, but totally 
different otherwise. 


| 

‘ “Tepeco” Fixtures are true china and porcelain, gleaming white, 

| but far more important, sanitary beyond any other material from 
i | which plumbing fixtures can be made. The scientific reason for 

I 


this is because glaze can be fired or baked on clay at such a high 
degree of temperature. Instead of merely coating the surface it 
fuses into the body itself, making chipping and peeling an im- 
possibility. This high heat also means a close, impenetrably hard 
surface which resists the adhesion of soil “Tepeco” All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures are not affected by the action of cleansi: 
preparations, medicine, fruit or ordinary acid stains, A dampen 
cloth quickly removes any trace of dirt. 

Because it is hard for people outside the plumbing trade to dis- 
tinguish between All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures and other materials, 
we urge you to insist that the "Tepeco" trademark, the Star 
within the Circle, be upon your plumbing fixture purchases. 


, g 
[i THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY É 
1 Main office and plants : 4 
ʻi TRENTON, NEW JERSEY : 
s New York Boston Sen Francisco d 
n I». 
3 b 
World's la manufacturers y intend renovate : 
H ine All [ay Plumbing Fix ot oS aN MM É ae pé our in- 
lakers of the Silent Si-wel-clo structive “Bathrooms of 
Water Closet. y Character.” 
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Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
On My . Fireless 


> Ó 


Copy this Sketc 
"s 

ELM 

A m 


with it. Many newspa art- 
ista earning $30.00 to $125.00 
6c in stamps for sample Pic- 
ture Chart, list. of successful 
students, examples of their 
work and evidence of what 
YOU can accomplish. f 
fascinating articles in every issue. 120 pages written by authorities on sub- 


or more per week were train- 
rane gate Weer oe of Ilustr: and Cartoonin 
The Landon School Cleveland, Okio 
_Jjects of daily interest to you. 
.. ELECTRICAL 


Cook every meal on it. If 
ya are not satisfied and de- 
ighted I mi refund every 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous "Wear Ever" 
aluminum cooking u 

comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept.97 — Detroit, Mich. 


WILL KEEP YOU POSTED on the wonderful new developments in elec- 
trics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inventions, physical 
research, medicine, etc. World progress accurately explained each month in 
plain, non-technical language. Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original 


2146 Scheheld i; 
5 Per 
2 Month 
Broaden your knowledge and be able 


to talk intelligently about the latest scientific achievements. It’s 
the well read man who succeeds in business and social life. Start 
with this month’s issue. You will ENJOY reading it. 

25c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—or direct by mail $3.00 a year. - 
Experimenter Publishing Co. 233 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


EXPERIMENTER 


SCIENCE AME INVENTION . 


^, a The Ui ted A: 2 
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Dollars 


Lincoln—7 Rooms and Bath 
Why do without an attractive home of your own? Build—at below normal prices 
—more charmingly and staunchly, more sare —finer from every vital point 
of architecture, convenience, endurance, comfort, cheer 


Bennett Homes 


are designed by famous architects and cut in tremendous quantities by powerful, accurate machin- 
ery, at the foremost lumber center, The Tonawandas. They offer top-notch value from remark- 
uble beauty and modern arrangement down to the last item 


Your house is furnished complete—all the lumber, lath, shingles, finishing lumber, doors, windows, 
l frames, floor and interior trim, hardware, nails, tinware, paints, stains, and varnishes. The Bennett 
IN Ready-Cut system saves you weeks of timein erection Noexpe rimenting—no guess-work—no extras 


Book of Over 50 Fine Designs—FREE 


But see for yourself! Get the beautiful Bennett Book of Homes—over fifty Better-Bullt 
Homes pictured and described—facts and figures given for comparison and considera- 
tion. You cannot afford to miss it. Send the coupon Today—N¢ 


We Guarantee Perfect Satisfaction or Gne NIE 
Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
Makers of BENNETT HOMES 


1030 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Bennett Homes 
1030 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send FREE Catalog No. 1030f BENNETT HOMES, 
Better-Built and Ready-Cut, to 
Name...... 
Street s 
Tom ———— Á——MÁ—— 


136550 ONE DAY 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 
amount of business in one day 


making and selling popcorn Crispettes with | 
this Adi. Py fits $269.00. Mullen of 


East Liberty, PM two outfits recently. 
Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., wrote 
Jan. 23, 1920: cm thing I ever bought equalled 
advertisement. » J.M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote Feb. 2, 
1920: "Enclosed find money order to pay all my 
notes. Getting along fine. rispette business all you 
claim and then some." John W. Culp, So. Carolina, 
writes: “Everything is going lov ely—business i is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The business section of 
this town covers two blocks. Cris- 


Hudson River 
by Eh TAM 


CY COURSE, you've 
heard of du wonder- 
ful trip and its world-fam- 
ous scenic marvels. Plan 
to enjoy it for yourself this 
summer. The Day Line 
route between Albany and , 


here. ° * 
waa geek old TE si 5 New York is direct and 
Kellog Tuo > ahead snd of second convenient. All through 
week. " 


rail tickets PUR 


Attractive one-di outings New 
York to Bear Mouse West 
Point, Newburgh and Pough- 
keepsie. Large luxurious steamers. 


Hudson River Day Line 


ew York 


more, 250 in one day. 
Perrin, 380 in one 
day. Baker, 
3,000 pack- 
ages, one day. 


Desbrosses St. Pier 


Start You In Business 


Little capital, noexperience. Teach you secret formula. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for crispettes is enormous. A delicious food 
confection made without sugar. Write me. Get facts 
about an honorable business which will make you indepen- 
dent. You can start right in your own town. Business 
will grow. You won't be scrambling and crowding for a 
Job. You will have made your own place. 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Contains en- 
thusiastic letters from others—shows their places of busi- 
ness, tells you how to start, when to start, and all other 
information needed. It'sfree. Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1503 High Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Ellen of Troy 


(Continued from page 71) 


The maiden sniffs and nods her lovely 
head, shootin’ me a reproachful glance for 
my untimely mirth. 

“So, you see," she goes on gamely, “ 
cannot take care of me, d pet ite 
when he proposed to me, he thought I had 
enough br us both. I have some—er— 
nice clothes, and I told him so much 
about my being Ellen Herriman, askin 
him to keep my identity a secret an 
everything, and of course he never thought 
that I could be deceiving him. Now if 
he finds it out—I—he will break our en- 
gagement!” 

Out comes a dollar’s worth of lace in 
the shapeof a handkerchief, and gets trans- 
ferred to them dreamy eyes. 

“Nonsense!” says Alex, “Why, the 
thing’s simpler, if anything! He deceived 
you, too, didn’t he? And, anyhow, you 
oughta be glad to git rid of a young whelp 
which was after you for the money you 
claimed you had!” 

“He is not a whelp!” says the girl, very 
dignified. “You must not speak of him 
like that. Besides, he didn’t ask me if I 
had money, I—I—volunteered that in- 
formation. And I don't blame him for— 
—for exaggerating his position in life. 
Think how ashamed he would feel to con- 
fess he was only a clerk, when his fiancée 
was worth a million! I suppose he natur- 
ally thought after we were—er—married, 
he could use some of all the money I had 
to buy a partnership in the firm, and I 
would never be the wiser! You can't 
blame him for that, can you?" she winds 


| up innocently. 


D 
B 


"YVHAT do you expect me to do?" 
inquires Alex. don't see—" 

“T came to you because I've read about 
how many young men you've helped to 
success," answers the girl promptly. “I 
think you're perfectly wonderful and your 
—er—wife must be very happy! 
thought if you could take hold af Bert; 
and in some way make him think that— 
that— Well, for instance, that the money 
lam supposed to have was tied up in some 
manner so that he would have to support 
me for a time after we're married—" she 
turned loose a volley of blushes. “If you 
could do that, 1 think that would be all 
that's necessa I know he will be a ter- 
rific success i De only gets started, he 
knows so much about everything, and has 
so much imagination! 

“And if he was a success, and had made 
himself plenty of money, and we were 
married and all that, I could confess, and 


| he wouldn't care then, don't you see? 


But now—it would be terrible to blast his 
hopes! Why, he spoke of a yacht he was 
going to buy for our honeymoon. He was 
so enthusiastic, and he naturally thought 
he would have it, too, marrying an heir- 


ess! If you'd make him think I didn't 
know myself I had—er—lost my fortune, 


| that I thought I still had the money—or— 
| or— Oh, you’/] know just what to do so 


much better than I would. Won't you 
please make Bert a success for me?" 
Alex turns away from her, prob'ly 


| so's he wouldn't get dizzy, and regards 


New York from the window, returnin' to 
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Lincoln shows you the way 


E talked like a man who had traveled. He 

knew |History; and something of Science. 

He wrote in a style of wonderful beauty and 

simplicity—such a style as only comes to a man 
from reading the works of master writers. 


Yet did you ever think of this? 


You, yourself, have probably read as many 
books as Lincoln read in the first thirty years 
of his life. 


But he knew what few were really worth 
while; he made every moment count. 


Why not decide now—to-day—that you will 
stop wasting your reading? Why not say to 
yourself: “In my own small way I am going 
to do what Lincoln did. I will read in such a 
way that six months from now I will be a 
bigger, more effective, more interesting man 
or woman than I am to-day.” 


You can do it. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as president of Harvard 
University, tells how in a free booklet that you 


| New 
Free Booklet 


own plan of 
reading 


A few minutes a day with the right 
books $ave Lincoln his start. What 
you can do for your own success in 
fifteen minutes a day is told by Dr. 
Eliot in the Free Booklet below. 
Just clip the coupon—but do it 
to-day. Every reader of The Amer- 
can is invited to have a copy. 


can have for the asking. In it are described 
the contents, plan, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


Every well-informed man and woman should 
at least know something about this famous 
library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot 
has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essen- 
tials of a liberal education," how he has so 
arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a day” 
is enough, how in pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that every University strives 
to give. 


This handsome and entertaining little book 
is free, will be sent by mail, and involves no 
obligation of any sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. i 


: i P. F. Collier & Son Company ' 
ou. 416 West 13th Street, New York [ 
l 


J Mail me the Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes 
a Day,” telling about the Five-Foot Shelf | 
J of Books and containing the valuable article i 
by Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for a 
liberal education. 
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A striking scarf pin, a splendid 
lavalliere, a tasteful brooch, or a 
pair of good looking cuff links add 
the finishing touch. 


Continental Jewelry is correct 
in style, pleasing in design and of 
guaranteed quality. You can get 
it conveniently at Haberdashers 
in cities, or at leading merchants 
in smaller towns. 


Ask for Continental Depend- 
able Jewelry. It is sure to be in 
good taste. It comes in such 
range of designs as to offer always 
a choice that will best express 
your personality. ' 


` Tue CowriNENTAL JEWELRY Co. 
1918 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


To Dealers: Write for the Continental Selling Plan. 


DP. To Capable Salesmen: A limited amount of 
wtf territory open. 


Continental Jewel. 


txpresses Your Individuality 


What is a | 
Gumb Sweeper 


P2 


HE neatest and most 
compact little device 
ever made for crumbing the 
table. Rolls smoothly over 


theitable linen, collects all 
crumbs and conceals them. 
Beautifully designed and 
substantially made, the 
Wilmort Crumb Sweeper 


makes an ideal gift. Built in 

six models—Nickel, Copper 

and Silver plate—$3.50 andup. 
If your dealer can't supply 
you, send us your order. 
Write us for our free illus- 
trated folder, describing the 
various models. 


Wilmort Mfg. Co. 
: 430 S. Green Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


his favorite sport of tappin’ the pencil on 
the desk. I give the girl a encouragin’ 
nod, and was prepared to tackle the thing 
myself if Alex turned it down, when sud- 
denly he swings around. 

“Where can I git in touch with this 
luckiest feller which ever pulled on a 
shoe?” he growls at her. 

She was up off the chair in a flash, 
yankin’ a card outa her hand bag and 
purrin’ all over Alex. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” she smiles, 
happier than the Anti-Saloon League; “I 
knew you would help. Here is Bert's 
card. You can reach him on the ’phone 
any time from nine until five. But will 
you promise me not to let him know I 
had anything to do with whatever you’re 
going to—to do for us?” j 

“Yeh!” says Alex, very serious, and 
lookin’ her straight in the eye, “provided 
you'll promise me one thing in return!” 

"[ll promise anything, she says 
quickly, and then, “almost!” she adds, 
featurin’ another blush. 

“Very well, then,” says Alex, solemnly; 
“I want your promise right now before I 
turn a wheel in this feller’s behalf, that if, 
after I have done everything I can to make 
him a winner, I tell you on my honor he’s 
not worth it, you'll drop him!” 


GHE give him a long, steady look, and 
was lost. They is somethin’ in Alex’s 
eyes, close up, that would make a jockey 
trust him with both arms the night before 
the Futurity! 

“I promise!” she says in a low voice, 
like she was sealin’ away her life. 

“Fine!” grins Alex, risin’? and pattin’ 
her shoulder. ‘Now run along and forgit 
about this little matter, and I'll take care 
of the rest. Call me up in about a week, 
but keep away from this office till I send 
for you. .'. . You should of worn your 
rubbers, it's rainin’.” 

“T know,” she says, like she and Alex 
had played with the same rattle, “but it’s 
all right. ‘I’m going directly home.” At 
the door she stops and flings me a smile, 
which I lost no time returnin’. Then, 
* Oh—your fee,” she says to Alex; “I’m 
afraid, I—” 

“Oh, that’s all right," smiles Alex. 
* Hurry home, and if you git your feet wet, 
take some quinine and go right to bed!” 

“Why didn't you make her a hot 
lemonade before she went?" I says with a 
sarcastical sneer, when she had fin’ly left. 

Alex says nothin’ for a minute. He’s 
starin’ after the door where she had went 
out and left the ofice—just a office again. 
Then he says, half to himself: 

“Can you imagine a girl like that fallin’ 
in love with a feller like this Bert seems 
to be, and prob’ly is?” 

“Can you imagine a girl like your wife 
fallin’ for you, or one like mine gamblin’ 
her life with me?” I says. "When you 
come to a woman, throw your imagination 
away, because they ain’t no man has got 
one flexible enough to cover half the things 
they’re liable to do!” 

“You're gittin’ quite intelligent since 
you been around me," compliments Alex, 
reachin’ for his hat and coat. “If you 
drop in here to-morrow at two P. M. the 
chances is you will see the second act of 
this here romance, which is the first one 
I ever handled, and will undoubtlessly be 
the last. I prob'ly won't git a five-cent 
piece outa this, neither!" 


“Then why are you squanderin’ your 
perfectly priceless time on it, hey?" I 
says. 

"Because I have been through the 
throes of love's young dream myself," he 
says; "and I'd see that little girl's re- 
proachful face all my life if I refused her! 
Also, it may open up a new line for me.” 
He gets into his coat. "Alexander Han- 
ley, Cupid's right-hand man—not bad!" 

Then he beat it down to the business 
men's lunch to show them dollar hounds 
where they was all wrong, and make 'em 
like it. 

As Alex had even denied me the boon 
of talkin' over this queer mix-up with my 
charmin’ wife, I had a touch of the. in- 
somnia that night tryin' to dope how it 
was all gonna figure out. Me and two 
o'clock arrived promptly at his office the 
next afternoon, and I found him seated 
at his desk readin' a movin' picture trade 

ublication. They was a dozen more of 
em piled around him. 

"Where's that heiress-huntin male 
vamp?” I says. “Or have you fin'ly bit 
off more than you can masticate?” 

" He'll be here any minute, now,” says 
Alex, glancin' at his watch and then back 
to the movie books again. “D’ye know, 
I don’t think the postibileiss of the movies 
has ever been plumbed!" he goes on; 
“They’s a rich field there yet for a feller 
whose imagination is foot-loose. Look at 
the millions which is sunk in that business, 
and all they turn out is them thirteen-reel 
gobs of melodramatic mush or low comedy 
slapstick. It looks to me like the time 
was ripe for somebody with a coupla new 
ideas to come along and clean up!" 

“Go'to it!” I says. "They can’t hang 
a guy for tryin'!" 

“They can't, hey?" he says. “I see 
you never been to Russia! However, 
we'll find out what kinda material this 
Bert is, this feller which that sweet little 
innocent shop girl has asked me to make 
over. He'sin the movin' picture business, 
y'know, and whilst waitin’ for him I been 
lookin' over these trade journals for pos- 
sibilities, and likewise to bring my own 
hard-won knowledge of the business up 
to date. Maybe through him I can put 
over some things I been workin' out in 
my mind this mornin'. Look at the names 
of some of them pictures!" he snorts, 
[finus to the book. ‘“‘Hounded to 

ades,' ‘A Billionaire’s Toy,’ ‘And They 
Call That Love.’ Tut, tut!" He makes 
a face. “Why, alongside of some of this 
stuff, a dime novel is Shakespeare! Now 
you— 


e ILL you see Mr. Herbert Lyons 
now?” asks one of Alex’s decoys, 
stickin’ her fascinatin’ head into the office 
suddenly. 
“Send him in!" says Alex. “Not a 
word outa you, now!” he warns me. 
They was nothin’ shy about friend 
Herbert. He blowed into the office like a 
sudden draft of wind through a open win- 
dow, and was just as disturbin’. Sweet 
Mama, how that baby was decked out! 
A cream-colored velour hat, spats, gloves 
and shirt of the same shade, one of them 
ties which bind (the collar), and a pearl- 
gray overcoat with leather buttons. Did 
he have a cane? You tell 'em, I lisp! 
Alongside of this cuckoo, Jack Drew 
would look like a bum! I should say he 
was approachin' the brinks of twenty-five, 
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How Chicago Escaped Being a Village— 


RAND MCNALLY 
Official 
AUTO TRAILS 
MAPS 
/1920 Edition 35c each 


OR the automobile trip 
which you are planning, 
the new RAND MCNALLY 
Official Auto Trails Map; just 
published should be your 
ide. They solve the prob. 
em of which way to go and 
always keep you on the 
right road. 


Rand MCNAaLLY Offaal 
Auto. Trails Maps are pub- 
lished in eleven convenient 
sections covering the entire 
country from Nebraska east 
to the Atlantic Ocean and 
from Kentucky north to 
Canada. 


ILLIONS of tons of ice 

surging southward in an 
irresistible flow! Trees uprooted; 
mountains leveled; valleys 
formed; the sites of future cities 
fixed! 

But for The Great Ice Age, 
Chicago might have been a 
village— Minneapolis and Fall 
River never founded— Illinois 
a region of stony hills instead of 
level prairie. 


Until a few years ago there 
was no large scale map of North 
America showing the continen- 
tal ice sheet during The Great 
Ice Age. 

Then came the demand for 
such a map—and Rann MCNALLY 
made it! Made it with the same 
expert care with which it has 
made over 6000 other maps. 


Perhaps it has never occurred 
to you that anyone would want 
a map of North America Dur- 
ing The Great Ice Age. But 
someone does. The very unusual- 
ness of such a map emphasizes 
the bigness of RAND MCNALLY. 


Every conceivable kind of 
map for every conceivable pur- 
pose is made here at Map Head- 
quarters:— political maps, Bibli- 
cal maps, climatic maps, physical 
maps, historical maps, classical 
maps, language maps, atlases, 
globes and map-tack systems. 


Whenever you need a map, 
for whatever purpose, think of 
RAND M€NALLYy. Never before, 
in the fifty years that we have 
been in business, has the need of 
accurate maps^been of more 
vital importance than right now. 


News stands, book stores and drug stores 
have the map you want or will get it for you. 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


"NALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Buy Ranp M€NarLv Official Auto Trails Maps from your Dealer 
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Write for “L’art de la Toilette” to 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK . 
ide book and “EVIDENCE 


ATENTS. CONCEPTION BLANK." 


Send model or sketch and description of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
‘More Home to the House ; 


A Porch You'll Enjoy All Summer ` 


EROLUX VentiLaTING PorcH 
SHADES make any porch livable 


and comfortable. Half out doors and 
half inside such a summer porch offers all the 
joys and delights of the out-of-doors—comfort 
with economy. 
Aerolux Porch Shades, made of thin linwood 
splints, protect against the-summer sun, against 
rain and wind, While affording perfect seclu- 
sion, they permit the cool, refreshing breezes to 
enter. Adaptable to sleeping porch and san 
parlor as wells easy to install and operate. 
How to Select Porch Shades 
Get this information by writing for free litera- 
ture, diagrams, suggestions on shading, color, 
measurements, arrangement and simplicity of 
hanging; also name of Aerolux dealer. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
220 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 
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VENTILATING 


WRITE for illustrated 


Aà PORCH SHADES 


and whilst nobody would ever slap him 
on the back and say, “Hello, Adonis!” 
his features was scarcely a handicap. 

“Ah, Mr. Hanley, I take it?” he says, 
lookin’ from me to Alex and gracefully 
removin’ a glove. “I trust I am not tardy. 
I had a luncheon at the Fitz-Harlton with 
some Wall Street powers who are inter- 
ested in a merger I am putting across. A 
merger, I may say, that will stagger the 
motion picture industry! I toddled down 
here as fast as my Bolls-Joyce could whizz 
me, but traffic conditions are atrocious at 
this hour. My secretary informs me your 
communication was urgent, and I confess 
Iam curious. In what may I be of service 
to you?” 

“You can sit down, take off your trick 
hat, throw away that cheap cigarette, and 
stop lyin'—for a start!” says Alex, with- 
out battin' a eye. 

Woof! 


IL' HERBERT gets the color of a un- 
questionably ripe tomato, and lets 
forth a startled gasp. 

* Why—why—what is the meaning of 
this?" he splutters. 

“T happen to be the—eh—counsel for 
Miss Ellen Herriman," says Alex calmly. 
“You had better sit down and listen!” 

Herbert sit down, kinda pale. It was 
hard to tell whether he was speechless 
with rage or fright, but I guess Alex knew. 

“Now, sir," continues Alex, “of course 

ou know the fact of Miss Herriman’s 

bein? in our midst has been kept a secret 
from the newspapers and the public in 
general. But do you know the reason for 
that?” 

“I don't think Miss Herriman has any 
secrets from me/" pipes Herbert, shovin' 
his chest out a self-satisfied inch. 

*  Prob'ly not,” says Alex, “ prob'ly not. 
But I am about to tell you a little secret 
she don't even know herself. How 'bout 
that?" 

* Go on," nods Herbert nervously. 

* Well, I have some very sad news to 
break to you," says Alex, shakin' his head 
and givin' a deep sigh a chance to escape, 
* very sad! I have been puttin' off tellin' 
the poor little girl till I had a chance to 
talk with you about what would be best. 
It'll just about break her heart!" 

With that I hope Bryan gets nominated 
if Alex don't wipe away a imaginary tear. 
Herbert leaps up from the chair. 

“What is it, man? Out with it!" he 
shouts. 

*Ellen Herriman is penniless!" whis- 
pers Alex, his eyes never leavin' Herbert's 
astonished face. ‘‘D’ye get that? I have 
carefully gone over her late father’s ac- 
counts, and I find that some—eh—some 
unfortunate investments he made before 
his death have wiped out every penny!” 

“Good lord!” gasps Herbert, and sinks 
back into his chair as white as a hundred 
dollars’ worth of milk. 

Alex shoots a glance at me, nods at the 
wilted Herbert, and sneers. 

“A terrible blow, hey?” he says sarcas- 
tically. “I thought I'd tell you about it 
first, and we could decide together what to 
do," he goes on in a serious voice again. 
“My—eh—investigators have discovered 
that you have been exceedin'ly attentive 
to Miss Herriman, and fearin’ that you 
might have—eh— become serious in your 
attentions, I thought you should know the 
truth about her financial status before you 


went too deep! Of course a man of your 
standin’ wouldn't wanna—eh—get mixed 
up with— Well, you know—" He breaks 
off with a knowin’ wink. 

pute so, quite so,” nods the unhappy 
Herbert, still kinda dazed. ‘Thanks!’ 

Alex growled and glared at him like he 
was considerin’ bitin’ him. 

“You say Ellen, Miss Herriman, 
doesn’t know this?” mutters Herbert 
fin'ly, comin’ outa his trance. 

«Nor says Alex; “I have been waitin’ 
to git up the courage to tell her. Just 
think of it, she ain’t got a penny! Of 
course the only thing for you to do now 
is to drop outa the picture kinda grace- 
fully, and—” 

Herbert straightens up and glares at 
Alex so ferociously that Alex broke off in 
the middle of his speech. 

“What sort of a rotter do you think I 
am?" demands the young man. You’re 
crazy! I'm going to marry her! Now, 
look here, old man, it's been darn nice of 
p to keep this terrible thing from her; 

ut I want you to be still nicer. Don’t let 
her ever know anything about it, at least, 
not till I say so, understand? Just let her 
go on thinking she's worth a million— 
you can tell her that her money is tied up 
in some way temporarily, and then after 
we're married, /’// tell her the truth! In 
the meanwhile, I have saved five hundred 
dollars, and I’m going to give you a check 
for it right now. Maybe the poor girl 
needs something, and she’s liable to call 
on you any day for some of her supposed 
funds. You give her the five hundred and 
make her think it's from her inheritance, see? 
I can pawn some stuff next week for some 
more, and I'm going to get out now and 
hustle, betaine can’t get married on—” 

He stops and laughs kinda hard, lookin’ 
from one of us to the other. 

“Well, it's out now!" he goes on. “You 
were tight when you asked me to stop 
lying. "m a forty-dollar-a-week clerk for 
the Paradox Film Company, and outside 
of that five hundred I haven't got a dime. 


Now I suppose you'll throw me out of your 
office!" 


ALEX is across the floor in a jump, 
grinnin’ from ear to ear. He grabs 
the dumfounded Herbert’s hand and 
nearly broke it with that Vermont grip 
of his. 

“Throw out your grandmother!” he 
roars, “by ginger, that little girl wasn’t 
such a fool after all. You're solid with me 
for life, son, and, furthermore, I'm goin' to 
help you make good! Now, see here. I 
know what's the matter with you. I 
been a-studyin' you ever since you came 
in here. ou been bluffin’ your way 
through life for so long that any ambition 

ou might of had has died of starvation 
ong ago. Pretty near every nickel you 
make has been goin’ on your back for a 
flash, and your principal conversation has 
been on the subject of you! Because some 
fawnin' money borreyers has played up 
to you, you got the idea you was kiddin’ 
the world, whereas you only been kiddin' 
yourself, which is all different! 

. “D’ye think any intelligent person be- 
lieves you ever put over any of them big 
deals you four-flushed about? Why, son, 
they snicker themselves sick behind your 
back, and it won't be long before they'll 
be doin’ it in your face. That silly-lookin’ 
overcoat you got on, for instance, prob’ly 
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Double Your Present Salary! 
What Would an Increase of $1,000 to $5,000 
or More a Year Mean to You? 


"ow a pencil and jot down the things’ 


you would like to have, the things 

you would like to do, which could 
easily become realities if you were to 
double your present salary. 


If you could double your present salary 


the high cost of living would solve itself — 
wouldn't it? P 

You could buy pleasures for yourself or 
your family which now are impossible; you 
could associate with business men among 
whom you now feel ill at ease; you could 
enjoy many of the good things of life which 
always accompany success. 

You can sever double your salary by con- 
tinuing in the work and sticking in the job 
you have today. The only way you cam 
double your salary and earn promotion and 
success is to Prepare and train yourself to fill 
a position in which you can earn more money. 


It Is Not Difficult 


Thousands of other ambitious men have 
proved it. Are you willing to pay the price— 
a little spare time? You surely are willing to 
invest a few of your evenings at home to 
gain a big increase in earning power. ` 

More than 215,000 ambitious men have 
already been helped to promotion, increased 
sa;ary and success because they have traded 
some of their spare time for the knowledge 
and training offered by one or more of the 
thirteen specialized home-training courses 
in higher business subjects as taught by 
LaSalle Extension University. 

Study the list of names in the center col- 
umnofthis page. These men and hundreds 
of others reported increases in salary during 
a period of only, six months. They did it 
right at home. The increases reported range 
from 100% to 400% and the average is 145%. 
We can give you the names of such men 
from every state. 

Each month brings hundreds of reports of 
advancement from LaSalle students and 
graduates. Many who report such increases 
have not half completed the home-stud 
training course in which they have enrolled. 
They were able to cash in on the knowledge 
and training long before they completed 
their courses. 


You Can Do As Well 


All that is necessary is that you have ordi- 
nary intelligence and the ambition and the 
courage to be willing to spend part of your 
spare time in training by mall under the 
personal direction of LaSalle experts. It is 
the quickest, surest way to prepare yourself 
for the big job ahead. 

The training you receive thru LaSalle 
is a real training. You are not asked to 
memorize a lot of principles and theories and 
then turned loose to practice them as best 
you can. On-the contrary, the new and in- 
teresting LaSalle ''Problem Method” b 
means of which you work out for yourself 
actual business transactions, makes you feel 
as though you were at the very desk and on 
the very job you are trainingtofill. It islike 
being privileged to sit in a council of mod- 
ern business executives, assisting them in 
the solution of their daily business problems. 

Youare, in effect, taken behind the scenes 
OÍ big business; taken into every depart- 
ment of business; shown the relation of each 
department to every other department; 
trained to look upon business as the great, 
smooth-working machine that it is. Under 
the LaSalle ** Problem Method'"' you are not 
risking your position, your money, nor the 


These Men Increased Their 
Salaries From 100% to 400% 
— You Can Do the Same if You 
Will Train in Spare Time Under 
the LaSalle “Problem Method” 


N. A. Borgen rose from $87.50 a 
month to $5,600a year. He says: 


“Less than a year ago, when 
I enrolled, 1 was earning $87.50 
per month as a clerk with the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

I am now managing the 
promotion department of the 
Standard Oil Company, but in 
addition I am promoting sales, 
criticising correspondence, and 
gingering the salesmen of the 
White Salmon Development 
Company, The L. C. Smith Com- 
pany, and the Northwestern 
Marmon Company. My present 
salary is approximately $5,600 
per annum, or an increase of over 
400 per cent. 

Iam writing this to show what 
a good course of study planned 
along specific lines can do for a 


man.” Cordially yours, 


(Signed) N. A. BORGEN 
Minneapolis 


Deusch, New York. N. Y 
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Strumke, Racine, Wis............... 
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. E. O'Brien, Akron. O. 
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. Worman, Greenville. Mas 

. M. Hillgardner, Memphis, Tenn.... 

. Cox, Knoxville, Tenn. . E 

. P. Taillon, Manitoba, Can. 

. H. Satterlee, Gilroy, Calif............... 
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. Pope, Schenectady. N. Y i 

. R. Christie. Columbus. Ga... 

. S. Davis, Chattanooga. Tenn 

. C. Barker, Houston, Tex. . 

. L. Schwab. New Philadelp 

oover, Lansing. Mich. 

. Brown, Sumter, S. 

. W. Carus, Battle Creek, Mich. 

. C, Harkness, Springfield. Mo. 

. N. Ward, Rock Island. I.. 

. A. Moore. Macon, G 

. R. Passapae, Baltimore. Md. 

. G, Fellows, Lansing. Mich. . 
Zisenhuth. New York. N. Y. 

Leslie. Riverhead. N. Y. 

. H. Liedike. Albany. N. Y.. 

H. S. Leigh, Memphis. Tenn. .... 


You will find La$alle trained men hold- 
ing responsible positions with large busi- 
ness firms and corporations everywhere— 
and what Borgen, and Deusch and O'Brien, 
Schmidt and thousands of others have done 
is a fair indication of*what you can do i 
you will follow the plan they have found so 
effective. 
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time and money of your employer on untried 
schemes, ideas and methods. 

LaSalle organization comprises more than 
1,150 people, mcluding 450 trained business 
executives, traffic experts, certified public 
accountants, efficiency experts, trained busi- 
ness correspondents, bankers, lawyers, 
business authorities, text writers, lecture 
writers, instructors and assistants. Youare 
carefully and painstakingly coached in every 
duty of the position you are training tu fill. 


Help That Insures Success 
During your enrollment and also after you 
have completed your course you have at 
our command, 8 hours each day, the 
University's big staff of highly specialized 
experts to help you make good, not only in 
your present position, but when promoted 
tothebiggerjob. This consulting service is 
not paralleled by any other educational insti- 
tution and enables you to bring your prob- 
lems, at any time, to men of practical busi- 
ness experience for their help and advice. 
Decide to train now and in a few months 
you, tuv, will have greatly increased your 
earning power. The first step is to fill in 
and mail the coupon below marking the 
course which would fit you for the high sal- 
aried position for which you wish to train. 
We will send you full information as to the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Training, the 
reasonable cost, the convenient terms of 
payment, and a copy of our famous book, 
‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’—a k 
which tells how men with the aid of LaSalle 
training have obtained in one year promo- 
tion which without the aid of this training 
they could not have realized in ten. 
Which course shall we tell you about? 


[ COUPONS = 


Training f iti pes Comptrol- 
n: or ions as e 
lers, ted Public Accountants, Cost 


CRLSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Trainin; rore Offcial, Managerial, Sales and 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 

Training for tions as Railroad and Indus- 
trial Traffic ete. 


Executive 


LIEN 

'Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: - 
Reading, Reference and Consultation: Service 
for Business Men. 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers. t 
Heads, and all those desiring training the 48 
factors of efficiency, 

oO BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
raining for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors, and all exeeutive letter- 
writing positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 

Training for executive positions in Banks and 

Institutions. 


| Financial 

| BUSINESS ENGLISH: S 
Trainin or Business rresponden! and 
Copy Writers. 

| (SOMMERCIAL SPANISH; 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-s: ‘ing countries. 

| CORXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

| (ORERECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 

for Ministers, Saleemen, Fraternal 

| Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 

DOs P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED 

ACCOUNTANTS: 
| Prepares for State Board and Institute Ex- 
| aminations. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the We 
Dept. 733-R Chicago, Illinois 
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cost you a hundred and fifty dollars, but 
what do you care? Wasn’t you waited on 
like you was the Prince of Wales when 
you bought it? When you left the store 
the clerks all prob’ly got the hysterics, 
and half a hour later sold the same kind 
of a coat to a millionaire for half the price 
you paid: It’s the same with everything. 
verywhere you go it costs your type more 
than the average boneyfide rich man, be- 
cause the feller which has got to stand for 
your four-flushin’, hates you, and gits his 
revenge by stingin’ you where it hurts the 
most—your piker’s bankroll!” 

“Say, I—" begins Herbert, red in the 
features. 

“Shut up!” barks Alex. “Now, let's 
see. You're in the movie business, hey? 
All right. A feller which has got the 
imagination you got—and you been 
such a liar you must have it—oughta 
clean up there quick. Also, I think if you 
had somethin’ to boost instead of your- 
self, you could sell it. What department 
are you employed in by your house?” 

“Pm in the state rights department,” 
says Herbert, bitterly; “the manager gets 
fifteen thousand and a bonus every year, 
and I've forgotten more about the mov- 
ing picture business than he'll ever know!” 

“Still lyin’, hey?" says Alex. “All 
right—we ll see! Got any new ideas?" 

“Well, ah, of course, now, I’m upset a 
bit," says Herbert. “But I was working 
out a picture on prohibition that—” 

"Forget about it!" snaps Alex, curlin' 
his lip. “That’s about as hot and up-to- 
date right now as a ten-reeler of the 
Johnstown Flood! You don't know the 
first thing about movin' pictures, and 
there's that! Look here, my boy, did the 

ssibilities of movin' pictures built on 

ig Business ever strike you? Why, 
there's more real, red-blooded romance in 
the buildin’ of a chain of department 
stores, a steel company, openin' up oil 
fields, buildin’ trans-continental railways 
—any of the truly sensational realities of 
life, than they is in all the cheap, mushy 
and ridiculous love stories that's ever 
wasted good celluloid flm! Why—” 


ASUX with a leather portfolio under 
his arm and the face of a destitute 
hawk, steps into the office. 

"Just a moment, gentlemen," he 
croaks, without no preliminaries; “I won't 
take a second of your time. I have here 
the most wonderful set of books that ever 
was released from a bindery! McGilli- 
cuddy's Lives of Our Industrial Gi'nts in 
POS) rene volumes at the special price 
Ol — 


Alex grabs him by the shoulders. 

“Run along, friend," he says, “your 
approach is terrible. You couldn't sell a 
drownin' man a life preserver! But you 
have unwittin’ly gave me the germ of a 
idea. Here's a dollar. Come back here 
to-morrow at two, and I'll show you how 
to get rid of more books than your foun- 
dry can turn out!" 

*But, now, this here—" pants the 
salesman. 

“Outside!” says Alex, bangin’ the door 
after him and turnin' back to Herbert like 
they had been no interruption. “Look 
here, son," he says, “I think I have the 
very stunt for you. All it needs is nerve, 
and I leave it to anybody whether you got 
that or not. You prob'ly know that when- 
ever a big man in any industry, art or 


business, dies, the papers print columns 
about what he's accomplished from the 
nursery to the embalmer. Don’t you 
ever think that stuff ain't read, either! 
The strugglin' young this and the ambi- 
tious young that eats up every detail of 
the great man's early hopes, setbacks, 
and tribulations. Wasn't they more ro- 
mance and adventure in Carnegie's land- 
in' here without a nickel and making 
almost a billion before he died, than they 
is in the idiotical exploits in eight reels of 
some half-clothed vampire? 

“Now my proposition is to interest say, 
twenty of the biggest men in this country 
in as many different lines of endeavor. 
Call the series, ‘How I Won Success,’ or 
somethin' snappier, if possible; get them 
to sketch the high lights of their careers 
up to date, a message to the young, and a 
few original maxims of success and the 
etc.—we'll line all that up later. Now 
then, take this stuff and fim. it; make 
one- or two-reel program features of 'em. 
For the early episodes you can get a few 
reasonably priced actors, for the others, a 
few unconventional shots of the big men 
themselves. They can all be reached by 
appealin’ to some weakness, from vanity 
up, or down. The whole thing won't cost 
much more than the price of the film, and 
every exhibitor in the country will fall for 
this series if it's properly worked up. As 
a state-right proposition it should be a 
gold mine! How does that strike you?” 


HERBERT was on his feet, flushed and 
excited. 

“Great!” he hollers, dancin’ around. 
“Wonderful! I'll get busy to-day. Say— 
you're a wonder yourself, Mr. Hanley! 
Of course, you'll get half of this, and—" 

"Let's git the business first!" grunts 
Alex. “Now sit down here and I'll show 
you how to go after your men. Chances 
are, to-morrow I'll go out with you and 
work the first few myself, to speed this up 
a bit." 

“Is they any errands for me, your wor- 
ship?" I inquired sarcastically, as they 
both pulled chairs up to the desk and 
turned their backs to me. 

* Yes!" says Alex. “Call up the Paradox 
Film Company and say that Herbert 
Lyons is sick and you're his doctor, and 
he won't be in for a week." 

“What’ll I claim he's got—flu?" I 
asks. 

* Nope—ambition," grins Alex. “Make 
it a real dangerous disease whilst you're 
at it!” 

Well, boys and girls, like Alex said, 
the animated lives of great men was 
a spread for Herbert. He didn't make no 
million overnight and get elected presi- 
dent of the Paradox Film Company b 
acclamation; but he did clean up a hand- 
some bonus and get elected general sales 
manager by a directors’ vote, which is 
somethin’! Alex and me was walkin’ 
down Fifth Avenue a month later when 
he rushed up to us outa breath. His idea 
of exterior decorations had undergone a 
great change, and now he was dressed 
with the subdued richness and taste of a 
Vanderbilt’s drawin'-room—not that I 
ever seen one. 

“T’ve been trying to get in touch with 
you for a week!” he says to Alex. “Ellen 
and I are going to be married the day 
after to-morrow, and I insist that you be 
best man. Why, we couldn't have got 


married if it wasn't for you! Wait till 
you meet her and I tell her what you've 
done for us. The dear girl hasn't the 
slightest idea of what's happened—she 
thinks she still has her fortune, and I'm 
not going to tell her differently until after 
our honeymoon. What odds does it make 
now, anyhow? I've got more than enough 
for what we'll want right away, and, say, 
do you know I'm drawing two hundred 
and fifty a week? You can believe me 
now, for I’m through four-flushing for life! 
I'll never, never, forget what you have 
done for me!” 

“That’s all right!" says Alex; “you was 
pretty speedy Douek once you got 
cranked up.” 


E WALKED into his office a few 

minutes later, and there was no less 
than our charmin’ salesgirl waitin’. From 
the diamond pendant at her throat to the 
diamond buckles on her slippers, not 
countin’ the seal coat and the etc., she 
certainly represented beaucoup gulden as 
she stood. I thought that Herbert must 
of shot a// his winnin’s on her for one 
grand slam! 

She stood up and greeted Alex with 
glistenin’ eyes. 

“Mr. Hanley,” she says, “I—I—won’t 
try to thank you. I read your report on 
Herbert last night, and it’s almost un- 
believable to think he did all that by him- 
self! You've made me so happy, I'm 
almost frightened that something—but 
never mund that. I’ve been a very, very, 
wicked girl; but, thanks to you, it's all 
worked out all right, anyhow. I—I—I’m 
not going to tell Herbert the truth until 
after our—our honeymoon—I mean, how 
we deceived him. Do you really think 
he'll forgive me?" 

“I don't think nothin’ about it!” Alex 
smiles down at her. “What does he care 
now whether you were a salesgirl or not? 
Why, the boy's insane about you!” . 

“Ts he?" she breathes, castin’ her eyes 
to heaven. Then she turned to Alex again. 
“Surely you won’t think me bad, will 

ou?" she asks. “I was so afraid... . 

had just met Herbert, and I—I—loved 
him; but I wanted to be sure he loved me 
for myself . . . enough to make something 
out of his life for me . . . and didn't just 
want me for the—the money he thought 
Ihad. I—" 

“Sssh!” says Alex, pattin' her hand. 
“You don't have to square yourself with 
me. If yow're happy, I'm satisfied, and 
I never undertook a job that I got as 
much fun outa!” 

The girl was fumblin’ in her bag, a 

ew-gaw which I figured had set friend 
Herbert back about four of them Movies 
of Great Men. 

“T want you to accept this for your— 
er—trouble, if it’s enough,” she says shyly, 
handin’ Alex a piece of paper. 

*Oh—here, now!” smiles Alex, like she 
was handin’ him a dime for a keepsake. 
He glanced carelessly at the paper-and 
then his lower jaw almost hit the floor. 

“Why—why—” he gasps. "What's 
the joke? This here’s for twenty-five 
thousand dollars!” 

She nodded and give him that smile— 
which was worth more! 

“If it isn’t enough, I can make out an- 
other check right away,” she says. “You 
see, Mr. Hanley—don’t be angry with 
me, but I am Ellen Herriman!” 
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Why Teeth Glisten 


Millions of Them Now 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You see glistening teeth in every circle 
now. For millions of teeth are being 
cleaned in a new way. They are not only 
whiter, but cleaner and safer. And leading 
dentists everywhere are urging this meth- 
od’s adoption. 

A ten-day test, which costs you noth- 
ing, wil show what it means to you. 


To end the film 


The purpose is to end the film—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel 
with your tongue. It is ever-present, ever- 
forming. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. 

It is that film-coat which discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve film. So brushing has left much of it 
intact. Millions of well-brushed teeth, on 
this account, discolor and decay. Few 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, now advised for daily use by leading 
In three great ways it meets modern re- 
Druggists supply the large tubes. 


dentists everywhere. 
quirements. 


people escape tooth troubles, and it is 
largely because of that film. 


Now a combatant 


Dental science, knowing these facts, has 
long sought a film combatant. It has now 
been found. Convincing clinical and labor- 
atory tests have proved it beyond ques- 
tion. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this tooth paste in 
all ways meets modern requirements. Mil- 
lions of people have already tried it, and 
the results you see on every hand show 
what it means to teeth. 


The vital facts 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
So this method long seemed barred. Now 
science has found a harmless activating 
method, so active pepsin can be every day 
applied. | 

Pepsodent accomplishes two other great 
results. But its all-important quality is 
this action on the film. 
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'A new era in teeth 
protection 


These new discoveries mark a new era 
in teeth cleaning. Tooth beauty comes 
through removing the cloudy film coat. 
But that also means vastly more. It means 
safer, cleaner teeth. And it doubtless will 
mean, in the years to come, a vast reduc- 
tion in tooth troubles. 

Dentists everywhere are urging people 
to adopt this new protection. 


Mark the results in 
ten days 


One cannot question the Pepsodent 
effects. They are too conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

Compare the results with results you 
get now. Then read the reasons for them. 
After such a test, neither you nor yours 
will be content with old methods of teeth 
cleaning. Cut out the coupon now. 


16: -DAY TUBE FREE ™! 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 574, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Why They Called Her “Little Ireland” 


but I’m thinkin’, Maisie, that someday 
]'ll be meetin’ Terence again, an’ forgivin’ 
him." 

“Peggy, girl!” Maisie caught her in 
her big embrace. “What a selfish idiot 
I am—thinkin’ I’m the only one who 
has a spite against fate, and gets the 
rough end of things. I brought it on 
myself, anyhow. I—I had my chance 
once, kiddo, and turned it down cold. Come 
on, let’s go and feed our faces, and can the 
gloom!” i 


HEAP sales come often to the White- 

wear Department at Draper’s to try the 
physical powers, and still more the spirits, 
of the “salesladies.” The one that was 
held on the first of April that year broke 
all previous records. An enterprising ad- 
vertising manager had placarded this 
word to the public: 


Many may get fooled on April First, but 
here is a Word to the Wise. Fool the 
H. C. of L. by shopping early at our White- 
wear Clearance. . 


Even Little Ireland found it hard to 
enter into the spirit of the thing. Before 
the store was open in the morning the 
crowd about the doors had necessitated 
minor police supervision. When finally 
the moment came and the rush started it 
looked as though the reserves would be 
needed. By nightfall the department bore 
all the signs of a hard-fought battlefield, 
and one or two of the girls had been 
obliged to quit. Maisie stuck to it grimly; 
though every bone ached, and her spirit 
was wearied, her tongue did not fail her. 

She looked around for Peggy at closing 
time, but, missing her, concluded that she 
would be in the dressing-room, and sought 
her there in vain. ming down the 
stairs she ran across Teddy Garrison. He 
stop ed her. : : 

E oh, Maisie, I sent your friend, Little 
Ireland, away a bit early. She looked 
rather fagged. She asked me to tell you.” 

A quick retort sprang to Maisie’s lips, 
but was checked. Instead, she just 
nodded, and passedon. Outside the build- 
ing she jumped on a street-car with expert- 
ness born of experience, and was barel 
conscious of the crush of humani which 
had to be endured on the ride. nflict- 
ing emotions kept her mind busy to the 
exclusion of the merely physical. When 
she finally reached the boarding-house, 
the thought of poor Little Ireland, wearied 
by the heavy day, came to her—bringing 
a sense of shame at the ungenerous nature 
of these emotions. Peggy would be want- 
ing her supper; Maisie hurried up the 
stairs, threw hat and coat on her own 
bed, and sought the next room. à 

Peggy was not there. Her workaday 
clothes lay in a crumpled heap on the 
bed, thrown aside in evident haste; a 
strong odor of scent was in the room. 

*Humph!" said Maisie, and stepped 
to pull aside the cheap cretonne covering 
that screened one corner. The frock that 
Little Ireland thought so much of was 
gone, an old-fashioned, home-made crea- 


(Continued from page 51) 


tion of which she was so proud that even 
Maisie's sharp tongue could not bring 
itself to utter a word of'criticism—or 
advice. Mechanically Maisie hung up the 
discarded clothes, from sheer force of 
habit, then went out, closing the door with 
a vicious bang. 

On the gaudily-flowered dresser in her 
own soon Mna found the note—a girlish 
scrawl on the back of an old envelope. 


Dear MAISIE: 

I hope you will foigive me, but I am going 
out to-night so had to leave early. I may be 
late coming in—don't w rry. PEcev. 


Maisie crumpled the paper in her hand. 

“Little fool!" she Ba savage “ After 
all I've told her, too. And bigger fool, 
Maisie, to fall for all this simplicity stuff! 
I might have seen it coming—she's gunned 
for. it—the little vamp! This is where 
Terence gets the G. B.—and I—and I— 
oh, God!" She threw herself on the 
bed in the almost unknown luxury of 
emotional passion. ‘‘Teddy, Teddy, what 
a fool I was! That night I had my chance 
I thought I couldn't trust you... I wasn’t 
sure until you'd gone beyond my reach. 
You're just a gay butterfly, sippin’ the 
honey from every new flower; bur if I'd 
taken my chance I'd never have let you 
go, Teddy—never—never!” 

She sat up suddenly, dabbing at her eyes. 

“Good lord, I'll be gettin’ poetic ina 
minute, and sloppin’ all over the place. 
Buck up there, old dear!” 

She smoothed out the crumpled message 
absently: her eyes, wandering to the Sie 
ered remnants of Little Ireland's gift of 
flowers still doing duty in the pickle jar, 
softened. 

“Poor little kid, I don't blame her. 
It's Teddy's fault. He started it first time 
he got within range of those gray lamps 
of hers—and I don't know that Í blame 
him much, either. But he's got no busi- 
ness taking her out. I warned him. He's 
as harmless as a clam, but he'll have her 
to a show, and end up at Tortoni's, and I'm 
darned if I'd want any kid sister of mine—” 

Maisie broke off, puckering with thought. 

“Tt isn’t exactly done in the best cir- 
cles,” she said, “but I fancy Maisie’s 
going to bust up a few conventions to- 
night, and go to Tortoni’s alone. Those 
children need chaperonin’. But, say, if 
that kid’s wearin’ that best dress of hers 
she thinks so swell . . . I wonder what 
Teddy will think when she takes off her 
coat. Poor Little Ireland!” 

Maiste reached for the buttons of her 
shop dress, forgetting her weariness and 
the need of eating in the determination 
that had come to her. She even smiled a 
little at her reflection in the glass. 

“Maisie Carter,” she said, “if you 
hadn’t a tongue in your head to let off 
steam with, some fine day you’d go up 
with a bang from internal combustion!” 


IV 


"TORTONT’S lies almost in the heart of 
Theatreland, yet sufficiently off the 
beaten track—where the really big places 


flaunt their flaming electric signs—to 
cater to a rather more cosmopolitan crowd, 
and to accommodate purses of varying 
weight. Its reputation.for good food and 
sprightly music—both excellently done— 
is widely known and quite merited. 

A merry place—Tortoni’s! And most 
accommodating. If one prefers privacy it 
may be had in varying measure—from 
the private room to the more moderate 
seclusion of the curtained alcove where 
one may watch or join at will in the gayety 
of the main restaurant, the generous floor 
space giving ample opportunity for dancing 
between the glittering silver and napery 
of the tables. To-night the sounds of 
revelry were more enlivening than usual, 
for was it not All Fool's Day, and what 
more fitting climax than this? Crackers 
snapped in the hands of pulling partners, 
providing gayly-colored fool's caps and 
ruffles for the ladies, and clever imitation 
cap and bells for the gentlemen. 

n a palm-banked enclosure ten feet 
above the floor the orchestra strummed 
away, alternating between one-steps and 
fox-trots, with occasional swings into 
dreamy waltzes for good measure. 


"THE night wore on; the theatre crowds 
arrived to swell the gay throng; imper- 
turbable waiters hurried among the danc- 
ers at imminent risk to the loaded trays 
balanced expertly above their heads; more 
couples joined the dancers on the floor; the 
music grew seemingly more insistent; cer- 
tain of the bolder spirits, lacking partners, 
supplied the need without troubling about 
the annoying formalities of conventional 
behavior; even Maisie, partly in a spirit 
of careless abandon, partly to facilitate her 
search for the coupletor whom she was look- 
ing, let herself be whirled away by a man 
who looked more of a gentleman than 
his act would imply. Her eyes swept the 
dancers and the occupants of the tables. 

And then the musicians swung into a 
potpourri of Irish airs arranged for the 
dance. 

“If they're here, she'll never resist 
that," Maisie told herself, and at the 
same moment caught sight of the pair 
appearing from a secluded corner. ‘‘ Poor 

eddy!" groaned Maisie, for the young 
man was flushed with embarrassment, 
though Little Ireland seemed supremely 
unconscious of the sensation she was 
likely to produce. 

It mattered not that she danced as 
lightly and gracefully as a fairy, or that 
his own steps did not lack skill. Some- 
body tittered, pointing to the little figure 
in the dress so strangely cut; others 
looked, and laughter rippled through the 
crowd. Ladies and gentlemen—to judge 
again by appearances—stopped in their 
whirling course to look. 

A brazen slip of a girl, dancing aban- 
donedly with her partner, laughed noisily, 
muttering as she passed: 

“Where did you get the outfit, kid? 
This isn’t a masquerade.” 

The music stopped just then. Other 
dancers crowded around to see what new 
revel was attracting the public gaze. 
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KOHLER 


PRODUCTS OF DURABILITY 


Men and materials, methods and machinery, 
combine here at Kohler to give the enameled 
plumbing ware which bears our name the last- 
ing qualities of usefulness which make Kohler 
ware the symbol of durability. 


Men, skilled and painstaking; materials, tested 
and analyzed in our laboratories; methods, pre- 
cise and scientific; machinery, much of which 
was made by our staff and is unduplicated any- 
where—all these elements fuse into products of 
enduring life and usefulness. 


Whether bathtub, kitchen sink or lavatory, each 
Kohler product measures to standards of beauty, 
utility and durability before the word **Kohler," 
in faint blue letters, is fused, inconspicuously, 
but permanently, into the snow-white enamel. 


And so this word ‘‘Kohler’’ has grown to be 
an accepted standard among foremost architects, 
master plumbers and the public not only as the 
symbol of beauty and utility, but of durability 
as well. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Maisie left her partner almost rudely, 
hurrying forward, fire in her eye and scorn 
on her tongue. 

“Wait until I tell off some of these 
lounge lizards and their dames. Let me 
at ’em!’’ 

The manager, too, not unaccustomed 
to unconventional scenes, hurried for- 
ward. 

V 


[ITE IRELAND stood facing the 
amused crowd, like some wild creature 
at bay. A deeper tone than usual showed in 
her gray eyes—something akin to the storm- 
clouds that break with little warning over 
a summer landscape. Her head was held 
high; pride of race and sweeping scorn 
and indignation fought for expression. 
Then she spoke to them, in a voice that 
carried so clearly that even at the more 
distant tables folks stood up, craning their 
heads to see the cause of it all. 

“My mother made this dress, with her 
own hands too, back home in the Ould 
Land, an' it's not theJikes o' you will be 
laughin’ at it." Peggy’s hands gathered 
the folds of the dress more closely about 
her, as though fearing possible contam- 
ination. "I'm thinkin’ maybe now"— 
quiet scorn supplanted the first passionate 
Meterances ta thinkin maybe yer 
mothers had nothin' at all to do with the 
clothes ye do be wearin'—what there is 
of them. "Tis ashamed I'd be to face my 
mother in such indacency and nakedness. ' 

The girl who had laughed noisily before, 
tittered again; mostly, though, they were 
silent, held by the quiet scorn of the 
little Irish girl. Peggy swept her eyes to 
the offender. 

* I'm thinkin’ too," she said, "that I'd 
be ashamed to stand there brazen-like if 
I'd been dancin' like you—cheek by jowl 
with a man no less—an' wrigglin' round 
for all the world like a snake in the grass. 
For shame on yel—the beasties on the 
ould farm 'ud blush to see ye, havin' 
better sense themselves!" 

But now the manager was before her, 
obsequious but expostulating. Made- 
moiselle must not insult his guests. It 
was a reflection on the place—he must 
insist. Little Ireland turned on him. 


“An’ who might you be?" she ques- - 


tioned, “‘bowin’ an’ scrapin’ for all the 
world like a monkey on a stick they give 
the kiddies to play with. I’m thinkin’ 
we've never been introduced." 

Somebody guffawed loudly; one or two 
started a burst of applause at the quick 
retort; a voice cried, “ Bully for you, Ire- 
land;" still more crowded round to see 


the fun; the orchestra up above, craning -good 


over to watch the impromptu entertain- 
ment below, caught the spirit of it, and 
swung into an Irish jig. 

Somebody else shouted, "Give us a 
dance, Irish; be a porc A 3 

For a moment Peggy stared back in 
defiance, then the good nature of the 
crowd proved irresistible. A rare smile 
lighted up her face, driving away the last 
vestige of storm, but though they con- 
tinued to urge, she shook her head ın sud- 
den shyness, falling back a pace as though 
seeking the protection of Teddy Garrison. 
But the quick time of the jig gave place 
to the haunting sweetness of an old mel- 
ody that has brought joy and tears to 
many hearts whether or not they knew 
a drop of Irish blood. 


Then it was that Maisie—standing back, 
flushed with admiration of Peggy’s de- 
fiance—slipped up to the girl, and whis- 


pered: 

“Sing to ’em, P . You've got ’em 
eatin’ out of Gur aad. kid. Sing to 
'em, like you did for me that day. It'll 
do 'em good." id 

Probably because so many singular 
things had happened to-night, Peggy 
showed no surprise at Maisie's appear- 
ance, For a moment she hesitated, then 
a queer little look came into her eyes. 
And so she sang, forgetting those about 
her, sang from the heart, without which 
mere technique must fail. Though Peg- 
gy’s voice was untrained it was clear and 
sweet, and the notes carried to all the 
room, so that a great hush fell on the 
gathered crowd, and the noisiest kept 
silence, and the orchestra played softly, 
as befitted the occasion. À strange power 
this!—a simple song, sung from the heart 
—lifting all who heard it no less than the 
singer—the power of which the sweet 
melody-maker, Tom Moore himself, spoke 
when he said it could “touch beyond all 
else the soul that loves it much." And 
these are the words she sang: 


“There is not in this wide world a valley so 
sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 


meet, 

Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must 
depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from 
my heart. 


“Yet—it was not th t nature had shed oer the 
scene 

Her purest of crystal and brightest of green, 

It was not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

Oh! no, it was something more exquisite still." 


So she sang, and so they listened, cap 
and bells and all the follies of the night 
forgotten, while the simpler, finer thin 
of life had sway, awakened by a simple 
little song. Maisie's eyes were moist; some- 
how, almost unconscious of her act, she 
found herself alongside Teddy Garrison— 
whose surprise at seeing her was unex- 
pressed because the music held him, too. 

She started the third verse. 


“Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom 
were near, 
Who made every scene of enchantment more 


ear, 
And who felt—” 
"THERE she stopped, and the orchestra, 


carrying on, was like a faint sweet echo 
of her voice. And, following her eyes, 
they saw him coming. toward her—a tall, 
-looking youth, with “Erin” stamped 
upon his features...dowf from the 
raised, palm-banked orchestra stand, 
across the floor, his violin still under his 
arm, his unbelieving eyes fixed upon the 
object of his coming, as though fearful 
lest this prove a sort of emotional mirage. 
But Peggy, recovering from her first 
transfixion, ran to meet him, and they 
heard her cry, “Terence! Terence!" And 
all he said—at least that the interested 
crowd could understand—was, ‘‘ Peggy! 
Dear little Peggy!" 

But then, after all, there are times 
when language fails, and one must fall 
back upon other mediums of expression. 

Maisie came to herself with a start. 

“Teddy Garrison," „she said to the 
youth beside her, "do you know you're 


holdin’ my hand, and ‘out in the open 
with everyone looking’ at that?” 

Teddy's glance traveled down his right 
arm and perceived that it was so. 

* And do you know, Maisie Carter," 
he retorted, “that you're doing your share 
of the holding?" 

“Teddy,” said Maisie, dropping the 
subject but not the hand, “isn’t she won- 
derful? She's just like a whiff of the 
open country, with flowers and birds and 
sunshine. Gee, I'm goin' nuts again. 
But honest, Teddy, that kid gets me. 
Here I try to do the Guardian Angel 
stunt, even to droppin' round here to- 
night, spendin' my last nickel for chil- 
dren's welfare work to look after you two, 
and I'm darned if she hasn't put across 
a job that a preacher might envy. Gee, 
if that Terence guy doesn't play square 
now, I'll lay him out myself" But isn't 
it great her findin' him? Just like you 
read about.” 

Teddy looked at her with a quiet smile. 
Somehow all his old flippancy was gone. 

“ Maisie, listen—there have been other 
discoveries made to-night, too, thanks to 
the same little lady. D’ye know that 
kid has been lecturing me all this blessed 
night like a mother, until I didn’t know 
whether I was a sort of prize angel, and 
began to feel my wings tickling my 
shoulders, or just—a plain, common or 
garden variety of fool! I guess, girlie, 
that last just about hits it.” 


ONCE again the music blared for the 
dance, and the whirling, gliding couples 
swept past these two, who were quite 
oblivious to all the vanities of earth. 

“‘Maisie—I’ve been trying to forget— 
ever since that night—but everlasting 
jazz, as you called it once, can’t take 
the place of—you. Maisie, I didn’t think 
you cared at all—until Little Ireland did 
a bit of hinting in her quiet way to-night.” 

“Teddy—she didn't tell you—” 

He nodded. 

“I believe that’s why she almost in- 
vited herself on me to-night. The little 
matchmaker! Why, Maisie, you’re not 
angry?...Tell me she wasn’t... mis- 
taken.” 

But Maisie had turned away because 
emotion was something for private use only. 

“That kid... gets me," she declared 
finally. “First thing you know I'll be 
drippin’ salt water al over this jazz par- 
lor. My sob stop was rusty till she blew 
along. Hello—here they come! Looks 
s though his desertion has been squared 
off. 

Terence acknowledged his introduc- 
tions somewhat shyly, but Little Ireland 
was bubbling over. She turned at last 
to Teddy. 

“Youll not besmindin’, will ye, if Ter- 
ence comes along with us?'"' She paused, 
then added, "Maybe now you could—’’ 

But he broke in quickly. 

“Not if you don't mind if... Maisie 
comes along with us, too." 

Little Ireland looked from one to the 
other, and her quick eye lost nothing. 


Impulsivel she ran forward. 
Oh, Maisie—it's so happy I am this 
night I feel all queer inside." She took 


the girl’s hand in hers, squeezing it ecstat- 
ically, then beamed around on all of 
them, though specially on Terence, as 
was fitting. “‘Isn’t it just the grandest 
kind of a world, now?’ she said. 


' 
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q Rub—rub as you would 


with fine linen. Northern 
paper towels are both soft 
and tough. But, better still, 
they quickly absorb moisture 
and leave no lint. Rub—rub 
as you would with fine linen. 


Q You will reduce towel expenses and improve towel service 
immensely if you use Northern paper towels in your shop, 
office, kitchen. At your dealer's today —or write us. Made 
under the most sanitary conditions at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
by the Northern Paper Mills—also makers of fine toilet papers. 
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Spark Plugs | 


| 


" ID-A-RUM, did-a-rum, did-a- 

rum’’—listen, she's missing. 
Think what a strain this puts on vital 
parts of your car! 


The bearings, for instance, that enable 
the connecting-rod to transmit the power- 
impulse to the crankshaft—these soon 
develop a first-class knock, all because 
of the strain from that cylinder that 
wasn’t firing. 


Use Bethlehem sure-fire spark plugs and 
avoid the damaging results of misfiring. 
Improved engineering ideas reduce 
liability of fouling. Special-formula por- 
celain reduces breakage and current-loss 
to a minimum. 


Each Bethlehem is tested individually 
on special electrical and compression- 
testing apparatus before it leaves the 
factory. 


To enable you to get just the right plug 
for your motor-vehicle, we have prepared 
a booklet, entitled “Hit or Miss?". We 
will gladly mail you a copy free upon 
request, 


BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUG CORPORATION 
E. H. Schwab, President 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Family’s Money 


Making Ends Meet— 


With Some to Spare 


E HAVE been married a little 
over a year. Neither of us had 
formed the “money-saving habit” 


before our marriage, and we did not know 
just how to start a bank account and keep 
it growing. 

All one's friends, of course, have their 
advice to give on this subject, from the 
one who says, **You can't save a cent these 
umes of high prices," to theone who says, 
“You can save, if you will.” 

Well, it was up to us to find out for 
ourselves. We, of course, had our under- 
standings before our marriage, and it was 
understood that I, the wife to be, would 
be the secretary and treasurer of our little 
company of two. I have held this office 
for over a year, and it delights me very 
much when my husband expresses his 
satisfaction by telling me we are saving 
more money than he ever saved during 
his single life; in fact, as much as he was 
earning a few years ago. 

I did not know just how to manage at 
first. I thought, and still think, it would 
be a good plan to keep track of every cent 
we spent, and in that way be able to tell 
whether or not we were spending money 
unnecessarily; and, if so, cut out the 
unnecessary, and thus increase our bank 
account. This, I found to be quite a task, 
and, unable to make my accounts tally, I 
would become discouraged and give up 
for a while, and begin again, only to meet 
with the same result. 

Then I tried putting the money in the 
bank each pay-day, paying all bills by 
check. Writing checks, however, proved 
too easy, and I found myself not only 
spending more money, but spending it 
unnecessarily, so I knew I must “hatch 
up'' another scheme. 


FroR several months past, I have been 
much more sucessful than I was the first 
few months, and I shall continue with the 
same plan throughout the coming year. 

I thought some of trying the badeet 
plan beginning with. the first of the new 
year, but it seems to me impossible to 
estimate and come anywhere near the 
amount it will take to pay expenses for 
the coming year, if prices keep changing 
as they have the past year, and divide 
that amount into equal parts to be paid 
out each pay-day. 

In the end it is for the purpose of saving 
money, so, why not, instead of estimating 
the amount you want to spend, estimate 
the amount you want to save the coming 
year, and work to that end. Find out 
the amount it will mean in the bank each 
pay-day and see that it goes there and 
stays. If you want to save a thousand 
dollars during the year, it will mean a 
little more than eighty-three dollars per 
month, or, a little more than nineteen 
dollars per week. 

If you get a raise in salary, give it to 
the bank account. I do not mean that 
you should stint yourselves; but, if there 
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..over 6000 feet high-- 
make it any time 
without stopping.” 


THE FRANKLIN CAR : 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 

12,500 miles to the set of tires 

50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


CCOMPLISHING the most difficult 
motoring feats without trouble, and 
travelling the longest distances in a day 
with comfort, are examples of what the 


Franklin can do when called upon. 


This reserve of capability insures under 
any conditions a day-by-day service which 


Some Recent 
Franklin Performances 


(One driver continuously at the wheel on each run) 


is above the average. Franklin comfort, Portland, Me, to Top of Mt. Washington 
. eye 98.2 mi jes) non-stop, low-gear run— 
ease and reliability can always be counted IIT T QE Spo 


(458.8 miles) in 12 hours, 5 min.— 


on as surely as Franklin economy. Indianapolis to Syracuse and beyond 


(832.6 miles) in 2244 hours— 


Any Franklin dealer will gladly give you Cincinnati to Cleveland and return 
a complete demonstration at any time. Boston to Syracuse and return 


(693 miles) in 24 hours, 20 min. Woman driver— 
New York to Montreal 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY (598 miles) in 9 hours, 59 min.— 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Ped DOMO dai lola liec 
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Here's the old pot and 
crane method of heating 
water—picturesque per- 
haps, but not fo be 


p 
compared with the 
Pittsburg way. « 

) 
— at 
A V i d 


Jot water is still f 


LOTHES are up, food is up, but the Pittsburg 
Automatic Gas Water Heater still delivers 
ten gallons of sparkling hot water for a penny. 


Fresh from the main it comes, rust-free and 
clear, with the speed of a jack from the box. A 
turn of the faucet, and there it is! No worry. 
No filling of pots or kettles, nor waiting for 
them to boil. 


It's remarkable, when you think of it, that so 
many hot-water comforts can be bought for a 
cent! Who wouldn't pay a penny for a good 
hot bath? On wash-day too, and at dish- 
washing time who wouldn't give a penny for a 
plentiful supply of hot water? 


The economy of the Pittsburg is due to its 
human-like care with the gas. Not a penny's 
worth burns but you get the equivalent in hot 
water. Closing the faucet stops all gas expense 
automatically. 


Don't go on in the old way. Antiquated 
methods are always more expensive. Let your 
gas company or plumber install a Pittsburg 
Automatic Gas Water Heater. They can do so 
without fuss or dirt and you may pay for it in 
ten easy payments if you like. 


If you think you are now getting hot water 
cheaply, there's a surprise in store for you. 
Write today for the facts about the Pittsburg. 


Architects see Sweet's Architectural Edition, 
Pages 1294 to 1297 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Display Rooms in Principal Cities 


Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water He 


is something you would like very, very 
much to have, although you could get 
along very nicely without it, and to buy 
it would mean less in the bank that week, 
just put the money in the bank and leave 
it there. 

Our aim is twenty-five dollars in the 
bank each week. We can do it, if we but 
will it. That has been our plan for the 
past few months, and it has been success- 
ful. Twenty-five dollars goes into the 
bank every week and we make what is 
left pay expenses, barring sickness. 

We neither indulge in luxuries nor do 
we stint ourselves. When we think of 
something we need, or something that will 
make work easier, or the home more com- 
fortable, we get it, providing it is within 
our means; but we are not forever spend- 
ing a little here and a little there for things 
which do us no permanent good. One can 
spend so much just for little things, and 
then wonder where the money goes. 

You will notice I have used the pronoun 
we a great deal. We agreed that our mar- 
ried life should be one of fifty-fifty in 
everything. Each remembers that a man 
does not want his wife to be a spendthrift, 
nor does a woman want her husband to 
be stingy. A home can be managed, 
money saved, and a good time had with- 
out either being a tightwad, or a spend- 
thrift, if both parties are willing to do 
their part. We do it on forty dollars a 
week, high prices and all. 


"THE coming year, however, besides put- 
ting so much in the bank each week, I 
intend again to try keeping account of our 
expenditures, because 1 think one should 
know just what is becoming of the pay 
check, even down to the last cent. 

One reason for my writing this is that 
every few days my husband comes home 
and tells me about this one or that one 
“howling’’ about high prices, stating that 
they are just barely making ends meet. 

We figure there is something wrong in 
the way they handle the financial end of 
their affairs at home. Although prices 
have doubled and in some instances 
tripled and more,. wages, I believe, are 
the highest they were ever known to be. 
Deal as nearly as you can only in the 
things which have but doubled. 

I do not mean that I am entirely satis- 
hed with the present state of prices, the 
prices one has to pay for some things are 
fairly staggering; but I do not under- 
stand why some folks,’ making practically 
the same wages as my husband, are “barely 
making ends meet," which means they 
are not saving a cent. Perhaps, if they 
look back to the time when prices were 
much lower and their wages were only 
half of what they are now receiving, they 
will remember they saved little then. 

One thing in our favor is that we do 
not have to deal out so much each month 
for rent. We are buying a home, and the 
money we would otherwise pay for rent 
is being laid aside for payments on it. It 
is just a modest little cottage of seven 
rooms, but it is ours, or will be very soon, 
and perhaps some day we can have some- 
thing better. The money we put into 
this home we consider. saved, for we will 
always have something to show for the 
expenditure of that money. M. K. S. 

Note: We should like to know what plans 
or systems other married couples use to keep 
their bank accounts growing. 
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“When Dad comes home from the 
office at the end of a stifling day" 


Its Refreshing Breezes Cool the Home 


When the thermometer is in the 90's 
and there is not even the faintest 
whisper of a breeze outside —turn on a 
Robbins & Myers Fan and berefreshed 
by cooling currents of air. 


When it is ‘‘too hot to cook’’ out in 
the kitchen, switch on the faithful pro- 
ducer of coolness—an R&M Fan— 
and watch the heat waves disappear. 


And when Dad comes home from the 
office at the end of a stifling day —and 
the children are hot and tired from 
their play—greet them with a cool 


home, made cool and kept cool by - 


Robbins & Myers Fans. 


There isn’t a room in the house but 


Robbins & M 


Fans :! 


that will be comfortable on the hottest 
Summer's day if it has the benefit of a 
Robbins & Myers Fan. 


Powered by Robbins& Myers Motors, 
the product of twenty-three years' 
experience and skill, these fans are 
dependable and economical —and just 
as necessary —in the home as in the 
office. 


Look for the R&M flag —the sign 
of a breeze — on the guard of the fan 
you buy. It is all you need know 
about a fan. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, O. 
For Twenty-threeYears Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Secretary of Agriculture Meredith says: 


TUM MUTET TRITT MRS eI TNT T ter 


ASINI Ulsan 


“If I were to refer at all to the high cost of living, I would say its solution is a mutual problem 
for all of us. It is the farmers’ problem; it is the laborers’ problem; and it is the business men's 
problem; and we must all work together mutually to take out of the cost of distribution, the 
cost of production, and the waste in labor every item that we can in meeting this situation.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Meredith in a speech before the Chicago Association of Commerce 


How Swift & Company helps to 
solve this problem 


Food is the chief item of expense in 
the average family. Swift & Com- 
pany furnishes one of the largest 
outlets for meat and meat products 
in the world. 


This is what Swift & Company did 
last year in solving the problem 
Secretary Meredith points out: 


We furnished meat in quantities 
dependent only upon the amount of 
live stock produced. 


We encouraged greater production 
by helping to find a market for 
animals brought to market. We 
carried meats in a steady stream to 
consuming centers — cities of millions 
and hamlets of hundreds. This was 


done at an average profit from all 
sources of only one-fourth of a cent 
per pound of product. 


Of every dollar received by Swift & 
Company for.meat, cured hides, and 
other by-products, an averageof 85.4 
cents was paid out for live stock; 13 
cents for expenses of operation and 
distribution; and 1.6 cents was left 
for profit, out of which more than 
30,000 shareholders had to be paid 
a return for the use of their capital. 


What did this? Ability, experience, 
equipment, resources and an under- 
lying purpose throughout Swift & 
Company to prove its usefulness 
at all times. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Clean Teeth 
and Clean Scalps 


WN; food particle can hide from the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. The tufted 
bristles really reach in between and around the 
teeth. The curved handle makes cleaning the 
back teeth an easy matter. In child's, youth's, 
and adult's sizes. Always sold in the Yellow 
Box. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brush, 
with its thin, straight-up-and-down knots of 
choice, extra-stiff bristles, promotes scalp-health 
and hair-beauty. The bristles are fastened 
through a non-tarnishable aluminum face into 
a durable, special composition back. Always 
sold in the Yellow Box. Send for our free 
book which fully describes the several attrac- 
tive styles and finishes. 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence, Mass. 
Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush 
Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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The Route of Least Resistance 
—Via Pneumatics 


——ÀÓÓÓ——Ó——— € ——————————————Á————————————! 


* On solid tires our trucks had to go long distances around bad stretches to 
get to the good. Pneumatics meant taking the short cuts,regardless of sand 
and corduroy roads infested with stumps, roots and marl. After carefully 
weighing the situation we changed to pneumatics. During approximately 
a year and a half no Goodyear Cord Tires have actually worn out; some 
are still going after 18,000, 20,000 and 25,000 miles of service."—L. D. 
Lossing, Local Manager, Co-operative Tie & Timber Co., Oklawaha, Fla. 


———————M————————————————————— T E 


RAINED and conservative observation constantly confirms, 
as in this instance, certain well-defined advantages of Good- 
year Cord Tires broadly beneficial to motor haulage. 


In radically different duty these adaptable pneumatics increase 
efficiency and economy by displacing effects of the solid tire un- 
favorable to drivers, loads, trucks and roads. 


They smother shock, grip in slippery going, are persistently nimble ` 
and combine these virtues in a fine tire body made rugged with 
the sinews of Goodyear Cord construction. 


Designed and built with the scrupulous care that protects our 
good name, this construction has supplied the practical basis for 
the whole success of the pneumatic truck tire. 


Its present influence on motor transportation clearly reflects 
~ Goodyear’s pioneering of improved truck operation with all-year 
. highway fleets shod with Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Industrial and commercial records, identifying the value of 
pneumatics in distinct kinds of hauling, will be sent by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


CORD TIRES 


Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys Schools and Colleges for Boys 
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KEMPER “sco. 1 MI 


— I0 E 2 «us DAYTON Cox Orvos Cur Brown Am 
A Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. Where right habits of living and thought are 
j AF EALTHY out-of-doors life combined with instilled in the boy. Promptness, responsibility, 
a strict attention to scholastic work has placed self-reliance and willing obedience become traits 


of Miami Military character. 


High Academic Standards. Small classes, in- 
dividual attention to each student. Boys are 
taught how to study. Competent faculty. All 
athletics. 


Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration for Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Business 
Military training under U. 8. 
Army officers. 36th year 
opens September, 1920 
Early application advised, 
For catalogue address 


| Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres. 
| 


Kemper in the front rank of the nation’s military 
schools. Ideal living conditions are assured by 
thoroughly modern dormitories, and daily super- 
vised play and athletics keep the body in perfect 
trim. Kemper is the oldest boys’ school in the West 
and for seventy-five years has 
stood for all that is best and 
most virile in Americanism. 
The Kemper boy is a good citi- 
zen, equipped with initiative, 
force and independence. En- 
trance, without examination, to all 
colleges, and universities which accept 
certificates. For catalog address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Supt. 
708 Third Street, Boonville, 


RECREATIONAL SUMMER CAMP 
July 5 to August 28 


Academic tutoring and 
military training 
under our regular 
faculty for those 
who want it 
Booklet. 


irsburg \ Powder Point School 


Academy Will Understand Your Boy 


The Citadel 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Rated by War Dept. as “Distinguished Military 
College." Senior unit R. O. T.C. Open alr milita 
work all the year. Unsurpassed for military excel- 
lence and esprit. Noted as an engineering school for 
uarters of a century. Engineering Scientific 
1 Art courses confer B. 8S. and C. E. de- 
grees. 14 High School units required for admission. 
Applicants must be 16 years old. Expenses limited 


to cost. Catalog, address 
COL. O. J. BOND, M, Superintendent 


Mercersburg, Pa. —and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- & 
Aim of the School— A thor- struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 

ough physical, mental and Z 

moral training for college 
or business. 


every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 
e college and gives strong gen- 
p: ^ eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
A Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster 


ing Caesar Road 


iam m MÀ Á 


Spirit — A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal 
attention to each boy 
Location —On the western 
slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment— Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg. Address Box 159 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster, 


ENNESSEE MILITARY [NSTITUTE 


unsurpassed. Mild climate 


A school where orderliness, respect spires boys to their best 


for government, and the destre to make achievement. Sound makes possible all-year out- FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 
good replace recklessness and the government through door drills and exercises. In hill country, 1000feet above 
"don't care" attitude, where every sensible restraints and Athletics, gymnasium, swim- sen level, one hour from Chi- 
boy is put on his mettle to measure incentives to good con- ming pool. Modern buildings, cago. Faculty, placing boy 
himself by established school stand- duct. Rated Honor science laboratories, library Ta OT noe ke 
ards. Boysfrom 33statesand 3 forelgn School by Southern R.O. T.C. Military equipment morals and p yn ges 
countries establish T. M. I. as the Commission on Ac- Prepares for college, govern- letics. Our ideal: **For every 
South's Best Known Military School. credited Schools. Sit- ment academies, and business Todd Boy a good citizen.” Ask 
Good name of school restson thorough uated in beautiful Investigate T. M. L, a school about Northern Summer Camp. 
academic work, eficient military Sweetwater Valley— where boys make good. Refer- NOBLE HILL, Principal 
training and physical development, 1300 feet above sea ences furnished in any state. Woodstock, Illinois 
and the spirit of T. M. I. which in- level. Health record For catalogue address 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. Box 113 Sweetwater, Tennessee 


QU young men should be prepared f e 
great opportunities of the future. lac 
your boy in a school where the dominant aim 


is the development of character and manliness. 


The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


A strong faculty gives close personal attention 
to each boy. Sound learning and an active, ath- 
= letic, outdoor life are the result. Situ- 
ated in the foothills of the Watchung 
Mountains, near New York and Phila- 
delphia. Preparation for college 
and technical schools. Business 
I| Courses. Moral atmosphere. Modern Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool Moving 
Lee Resident Aue New Infirmary. 
erate rates. nd year opens Sept. 

22nd. Early registration desirable. 


Address FRANK MacDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster 
Box 50, Pennington, N. J. à 
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KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE With, E iordis 


the other, according to the 
by student body 
ern buildings, large parade 
ment in Florida, where boys 


of R. 0.T. 0., Early reg 
Address The Adjutant, Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


The power of observa- 
tion instilled in your boy 
will be a priceless asset to 
him in life. Keenness of 
observation and keenness 
of thought are fostered at 
Culver. Correct habits— 
the habits that are taught 
at Culver -and become a 
part of Culver boys make 
men of character. 


Culver is ideally lo- 
cated on Lake Maxin- 
kuckee. Unrivalled 
equipment. 


For catalogue 
address The Dept. 
of Information, 


Culver, 
Indiana 


Prepares for Any College 


Faculty, equipment and methods which make 
capable boys eligible for entrance anywhere 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


111 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D C. 


Cottage plan—boys and masters live together. Ex- 
cellent table, school operates its own farm. Splendid 
gymnasium and athletic field. Small classes, Special 
courses for entrance to National Academies. Cata- 
logue and View Book on request. 


New Mexico 
Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions—bracing air, sunshine, 
dry climate. Altitude—3700 feet. 
Preparatory and Junior College. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box M 


Roswell, New Mexico 


Clinton Hall~Administration Building 


“Blair Qcademy 


A Real Boy’s School 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly equipped 
for boys who are able and disposed to take 
advantage of the unusual opportunities of- 
fered. eneral education and preparation 
for any college or technical school. 

A catalog will be mailed upon request, but 
a visit for personal inspection is more sat- 
isfaetory. 

JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F, Blairstown, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE BOYS' SCHOOL IN SOUTH. ELEVEN 
BUILDIN:! with excellent library, laboratory, class-room facilities. Alumni 
Mathodrome—150 feet in diameter—to be erected before winter. Faculty of fifteen 
university-trained adn uarantees thorough work. INDIVIDUAL ATTEN- 
TION AND CLOSE SUPERVISION DAY AND NIGHT. Boys from fourteen 


to twenty-one admitted. Separate Junior School for younger boys. Character- 


moulding, good habits, sound scholarship, clean sport—academy ideals. Classical. 
linguistic, scientific, commercial courses. Certificate admits to leading universities 
North and South. ' MILITARY DEPARTMENT UNDER DIRECT SUPER- 
VISION OF THE GOVERNMENT. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


Box 25 COL. L. L. RICE, President, Lebanon, Tennessee 


CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Located in the country three miles. from railroad; removed from drug stores, soda founts, movie 
shows, corner groceries and other loafing centers. Environment absolutely wholesome, rendering 
discipline of boys from seven to fourteen years of age relatively easy. School property embraces nine 
substantial buildings: Dormitories, dining hall, gymnasium, library, bowling alley, recitation rooms, 
infirmary, on a 200 acre plot. Wonderful chalybeate spring supplies perfect drinking water. Hours 
of work and play carefully tempered to young boys. Much out-door exercise, including hikes through 
the woods. Trained nurse and house-mother. Carefully selected faculty. Steam heating and electric 
lighting. Modern sanitation. Tuition $500. In writing to Col. L. L. Rice, Lebanon, Tennessee, for 
illustrated catalog, specify Junior School, Box 25. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


o 
LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 
Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful, elevated grounds. Excellent health record. 


Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. All 
ACADEMY FOR BOYS athletics. Junior School in separate building with 
44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. 


good attention 
Catalogue on request. Address Box 422. 
Maximum college preparation 
Individual instruction. Mil- 


Main Edwin M. Hartman, 
AM, Pri 
itary and Manual training 
Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Orchestra and Band 
Music. Write for Catalog. 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D, Principal, Owatonna, Minn, 


PORTER. MILITARY ACADEMY 


Unit R. O. T. C. Established 1867. A national school. 282 boys 
enrolled from 18 states and 3 foreign countries this 
year. Combines highest scholastic preparation 
with strongest incentives to Christian manhood. 
College preparatory or business training. Boys 
are developed through intimate tutoring system. 
Naval Training. All out-of-door sports the year 
round. A broader preparation than the public 
school can give. $60,000 spent in improvements 
during vacation. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 


GRANTS 66 i in" Infantry 
Coil Engineering Trains for Leadership infantry 


Ch t 1 1 Artillery 
MEM Large new armory, gymnasium, tile pool and Artilary 
and Finance indoor rifle range Athletics 


SEPARATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER BOYS OF 12 AND UPWARDS 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, BOX 143, CHESTER, PA. 


MORGAN | “MILITARY ACADEMY... 


A school where a boy receives 

thorough training in the fundamen- 

tals and acquires regular habits of study. 

Each boy is handled as an individual. Clean 

companionship. Splendid home culture. Teacher- 

conducted class groups visit Chicago’s industries, busi- 

ness houses and civic centers. Separate school for eem ue 

boys. All sports. Coaches for all teams. Every boy takes 

part in playground activities under trained directors. Two Boy 

Scout troops. R. O. T. C. For catalog address 

Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


À » a 2 *4* 
B Ht. Johns Militaru Meademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
is a school that appeals to every wide-awake American boy. The romantic interest 
which attaches to the military life stirs his blood and quickens his perceptions, the 
thoroughness of the scholastic work impresses him and trains his mind, the regularity 
of the life and the splendid physical training give him a strong body and vigorous 


health. Wireless, rowing, canoeing, hockey, skating, skiing, trap shooting, swimming, boxing 
and all track and team sports. 


Early application is imperative to secure admission for the 
coming school year opening September 22nd. Entries for 1921 now being received. 
For full particulars and catalogue, address 


St. John's Military Academy, Box 18-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 


Columbia 


MILITARY ACADEM 


Gulf Coast 


ano NAVAL ACA DEM Y 


This beautiful new Administration 
Building is proof of Gulf Coast leadership. No- 
where else do students find such opportunities 
for study, athletics and water sports. A teacher 
for every 20 boys. Military and naval training 
under United States Government officers. 

One parent writes: “I send you my boy for two 
reasons: One is the four boys you took from this 
city; the other is the boy you didn’t take.” 
Separate Junior Department for boys 8 to 15. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of outdoor and 
school life. It will help you decide. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-1, Gulfport, Miss. 
i Send Us ffe Boy and We will KefarnYou MfeMGn 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1833 
An academic, military and physical training school. Separate depart- 
ment for young boys. Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful and 
wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. Buildings well equipped. New Gymnasium. 
All athletics under careful supervision. Military subordinate to academic 
training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate admits to colleges. 
No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 
Write for catalog to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 46, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Buildings, campus and Reserve, Oficer? 
equipment valued at 


half a million. Nation- Training Corps 


ally recognized as one of the country's Leading Military 
Baehools, Trains for college or for business life. Boys were enrolled last 
year from 26 states: Write for Catalog. Give age of boy. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 

College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West 
Point accredited list. Personal supervision of students, Graduates 
admitted to leading Universities without examination. 
New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full com- 
mercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalog address, 
Colonel E. 8. Ligon, President, Box 0, Blackstone, Virginia 


d 
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Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 

70 r y) ọ A virile college-preparatory school on the high shores of Lake Geneva. Govern- 

/U TRES ment based on Honor ideals. Thorough military and naval instruction. 

- G Visit to the sehool while in session is urged. Every improvement in sanita- 
fi om Chicago tion heating, lighting. Fireproof. Fixed price covers board, tuition, uniforms 
and all necessary expense including pocket money. Only those who qualify morally, academically, 
physically and as refined gentlemen receive diplomas. Automobile corps includes tanks. R. O. T. C. 
Completion of buildings gives increased capacity. Limit, 220 selected students. Large number re- 
fused annually for lack of room. Early registration necessary. A naval camp and school during 
summer months offering unusual features. Catalog. Address 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 


Ec 
Y L2 s 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR R. O.T. C. 


A SCHOOR where scholastic attainment is 
the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for 
college, technical schools, and for business. 
For over forty years this school has used „the 
values of military training and supervised 
athletics in contributing to academic work of 
the highest standing. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 
hand—both are fundamentals in building the fibre 
of a sturdy moral and intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, each day at Western has its military activities; 
supervised study and class recitations; manly sports 
and recreation football, basket ball, baseball, bowl: 
ing, swimming, golf, tennis, track. 

The annual enrollment continuously for 16 years has 
exceeded our capacity. Early application for entrance 
in September is necessary. For catalog and view 
book address 


COL. GEO. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 


Box 33, Alton, Illinois 


Barracks “A.” One of the four fireproof Barracks. 


HOW SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Boys Taught How To Suay eee 
Thorough Preparation For College 


MILITARY DRILL 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. 
All athletic sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


Applications must be filed SOON to secure a place 
for the next academic year. 


ILFOR 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 


Thoro trai for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 


Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and 
we will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


(SJT JOHN S Military School 


pares boys for college. Every modern f for 
best mental, moral and physical training. Oranan 
Athletic Field and Sw Pool. 


Junior Hall. Separate school for boys under 13. 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., Prin. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SCHOOL for Boys = New York 
25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 84th year. 29 years under present Head- 
master. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all 


colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


' Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


STAMFORD MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


A preparatory school that pursues sound 
educational methods and provides a thorough 
training for mind and body. Located at 
Ossining overlooking the Hudson, convenient 
to New York, the situation is ideal. Military 
tactics in the fresh invigorating air keep the 
boys in the finest physical trim 

Every power is bent toward the complete develop- 
ment of each student. Classes are purposely small 
and boys are assured individual consideration from 
every teacher. Instructors are chosen for their moral 
force as well as for their skill. 

The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport 
and the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor 
exercise. Summer Camp. For catalog address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
Ossining, New York 


Develops red-blooded American man- 
hood, through carefully co-ordinated 
miitary and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 


Unit R. O. T. C. College Preparatory, 
Business and Music. Graduates admitted 
without examination to Universities. 
“Big Brother" plan of government brings boys 
into close personal touch with instructors. New 
building for smaller boys. All Athletics. Debat- 
ing and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 
and Orchestra. Special terms to 

good musicians. Capacity taxed 
annually. Early enrollment neces- 

sary. Address 


ASS'T REGISTRAR 
Mexico, Mo. 
Write about our summer school. 


* McCallie School 


Founded for Christian Education, the McCallie 
School will instill right habits in your boy. 
He will have the right sort of associates and 
will be under the constant influence of men 
chosen for their character as well as their ability 
as teachers 

McCallie prepares thoroughly for all colleges 
and for the United States Military and Naval 
Academies. Classes are small, each boy receiving 
personal attention. 

Military Training at McCallie is of the best. 
Boys are familiarized with the essentials of mili- 
tary discipline and drill. 

Allathletics. One of the best athletic fields in 
thesouth. Swimming Pool and Gymnasium. 


For Catalog address 
200 Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
: Headmasters: 
S. J. McCallie, A.M., and J. P. McCallie, M.A., Ph.D. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys . 


LONGSTREET 


a school that educates 
the boy on all sides 


Fitting Your Boy for the New Civilization 


Y the very nature of things, there will be unprec- 
edented opportunities for men of large caliber— 
good men—true men—men equipped physically, 
intellectually and spiritually to carry on the great 


work just ahead. 


Somewhere in America today these men are boys 
Some of them are even now on the 
And the integrity 
of that education will determine in large measure 

their success in the 


—growing up. 
threshold of a higher education 


future. 


It is no easy task to 
find exactly 


school 


care 
It takes 
requires 
visit 

while. 


New Memorial Infirmary 


for your 
It takes time 
It takes foresight 
sion 
a 
But it is worth- 


Of Peddie we say just this—it is a good school—a 
sincere school—a school of fine ideals and splendid 
scholarship—a school that will return your boy to 
you year after year better than he went away. 

Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 
its students. 9 miles from Princeton. Modern dor- 
mitories— 60-acre campus— gymnasium— baseball 
—football— cinder track. Summer camp. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 
55th year. Exceptionally fine infirmary has just 
been completed for the care of the boys In case of 
the right illness. 

oy ; 
It Doy Learning the Lesson of Health 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive phys- 
ical examination. Every organ is tested and charted. 
Reports are mailed to parents. Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers. Character built and 
strengthened by contact with virile Christian men. 


It often 
personal 


Write for Booklets and Catalog 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


Here, at Saint John's School, a boy 
is taught to study, to concentrate, to 
He is taught his 
first and learns to 


apply himself 
mother tongue 


write good letters and to figure 
this foundation we build and prepare 


for college or business, 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro,Virginia 

4lst year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 
Mountai Small classes of not. more than 10 cadets 
to each t her secure individual attention for every 
Bog: Prepares for universities and business life. Rate 
$600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 
R. O. T. C. under U. S. War Dept. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins, Principal, Box 406 
ADLER —E-L- 


On 


Brig. Gen. Wm. 


Theattractive and superior military 
training of our Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps breeds fine manners, 
initiative, sense of duty, industry, de- 
velops character and builds the bod y 


Verbeck, Pres. 
Box 118 
Manilius, N. Y. 


Character 
Scholarship 
Each boy is taught how to study. 


a> 


Trustees: 
Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. 
Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo, A. McKin- 
lock, A. A. Carpenter, J. H. S. Lee, J. H. Jones, 
W. M. Woolsey, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, 
M. D, Ernest Palmer, C. B. Moore, Rev. 
Andrew C. Zenos. The Recitation Building 


Separate School for Young Boys. 
Attractive Summer School 
Send for Booklet 


MILITARY 


Supervised 
work and recreation and drill produce sound 


Address COL. T. D. LANDON 


but yt 


ad 
As 


Lake Forest Academ 


Individual 
Attention 


INSTITUTE 


athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated daily program of 


bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. 
Drawer C1 


For catalog 


Bordentown, N. J. 


For 90 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military traiming to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and poll relianew. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 
mental training. Healthful location. 42 miles 
from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 

For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 813, Freehold, N. J. 


"A 
exi 
"A 


y for Boys 


College Preparatory—Not a Military Institution 


Preparatory Education as thorough as can be found East or 
West. Helpful co-operation between faculty and students. 
Honor ideals. Right kind of boys. Clean living. 

Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western colleges as 
equal to that of any preparatory school. Graduates admitted 
to allinstitutions East or West which admit without examina- 
tion. Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour north of 
Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming-pool. Scientific 
physical training. All athletics. Aim distinctively educational. Not 
maintained for profit. Annual charges $950. 

Catalog covers details. For copy address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, lll. 


A Schools and Colleges for Boys 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Private 


Academy in the East. 


Boys from 10 to 20 years old 


prepared for the Universities, Government Academies 


or Business. 


GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL ! 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 


air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Puremineralspringwaters. High 
moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly 


sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. 


Boys 


from homes of culture and refinement a desired. Personal, individ- 
t 


ual instruction byour tutorial system. 


andardsand traditions high. 


Academy 60 years old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $600. Handsome catalog free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABEL, Ph. D., President, Staunton, Va. 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 
Offers pt and thorough preparation for college, 
scientific school or business life. The liberal endow- 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which this 
school is a branch, permits of unusually low terms. 
$400 covers all charges for the school year. No extras. 
M eg me boys succeed —603 graduates of this 
school have received full college degrees or entered 


professions in the past 25 years. For catalogue and 
urther information, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 


CLAREMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


school of bigh standards fora limited number of recommended boys. 
ion for all colleges. Ideals of Yale in Southern 

. Continuous ou life among orange ves 

with snow-cov mountains at back [y Sleepi: hes. p- 
ing trips. All sports. 36 miles from Angeles. Send for catalog. 


W. E. GARRISON, PhD, Headmaster, Box 240, Claremont, Cal, 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home prepara- 

tory school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Sub- 

jects selected to sult chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring 

water. Sacre athletic field. Gymnasium and swimming 
l. 4 buildings. Rates moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 

T5 years and upwards. Catalog. 

JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., Headmaster, BELLEFONTE. Pa. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 


ri ld, 116tb . A to-date coll pre- 
Pe ey front ex i develop vnanly boys by the practical "Personal 
Pouch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund for boys of proven 
worth, $500. Booklet. 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A. B. (Harvard), Principal 
16 Main St., Monson, Mass. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds, Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletio fields, Summer 
session. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL new building. 


Joun A. Tuaaey, M. A., Headmaster. 


Blue Ridge School for Boys 


Select, Accredited school for boys 9 years and upwards. 
Ideally located in delightful, healthful climate; bome-like, 
refining influenoes. Summer camp and regular session provide 
all-year home and school. Sessional fee $550. For catalogue, 
Address NORTH CAROLINA, HENDERSONVILLE, BOX A. 


250 Boys 22 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 
87th year opens Sept. 14th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Alumni all over the world. Strictly pre- 
paratory for college or technical school. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys. 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


Wentworth Military Academy Wansas ciy. 


Established 1880. A bigh grade preparatory school for boys 
of gcod character. Military instruction under U. 8. Army 
officer and World War Veterans. R. O. T. C. unit. Capacity 400. 
Large new gymnasium. Seperate School for Small Boyes 

le. 


COL S: SELLERS, Supt, 1809 Washington Ave., Lexington, 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


pper School—Unique record for coll entrance paration and 
PaP Success of graduates in college. Studio, manual training, ath- 
letics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School-Special home care and training of younger boys. 
Separate room for every grade. Outdoor sports. Catalog 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen's Freparatory Sohoot for boys 7 to 16. Semi- 
military. At health resort {n mountainsof W.Va. 100 miles 
from Washington, D.C. Limited to 60. Reasonable rates. 
Catalog. Address 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box C, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL Wayne (Main Line of P. R. R.) 
. Pa. The beautiful and healthful 
location, extensive grounds, homelike buildings, patronage, 
expert mental and physical instruction, high moral influ- 
ence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 

CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A. M., Headmaster. 


Hy Box 17 
The Massanutten Military Academy woodstock, va 
Preparatory School for oys. Healthful location, beħuti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
ares for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
ining Hall and Darmita Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M, Headmaster. 


A School for Boys 


Ki S KISKIMINETAS Springs School, affection- 
ately known as KISKI, permits the boys 


to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. Special 


preparation for college or technical schools. 
Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor sports under competent 


instructors. 


Fine moral tone throughout school. 


University certificate privileges. 


Several football and baseball 


fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Bowling alleys. School 
owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Marion s. 
| Institute 


| The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


| One of the most distinctive 
| schools in America 


Superb equipment. — 80-acre 

campus. Patronage from ev- 

ery state and territory of the 

|| Union and from foreign coun- 

tries. Ideally located in the 

Appalachian foothills in the 

isothermal belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. Com- 
plete preparatory and college courses. Un- 
limited private tutoring without extra charge. 
Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. Complete 
equipment for military training. Tactical staff 
from the Army and U. S. Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 


Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses | 
covering the most difficult parts of the first 
year’s work in the Academy to insure success 
and high rank. These courses have the un- 
ualified indorsement of the Adjutant General; 
pecial Courses for competitive examinations 
for appointment to Annapolis and West Point 
and Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. 
Over four hundred young men sent to the 
Government Academies during the War. Since 
1917, Marion men have won appointments in 
every competitive examination they stood. | 
Rates moderate. For catalog and informa- 
tion, address | 
|| Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. Marion, Alabama J 


IL 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive policy. 
Has educated and developed boys in character, mind and 
body by a system involving personal attention of qualified 
instructors. Takes pride inits quiet but continuous 
achievement of over acentury's training of boys to be- 
come men of integrity and usefulness. 


SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or entrance 
to ranking colleges and universities. Practical military 
instruction in conjunction with field work. Efficient and 
constructive methods of physical training supplemented 
by athletic sports. 

FACILITIES. Admirably situated on the highlands of 
the Hudson thirty miles from New York. Complete with 
modern bulldings and apparatus. Perfect co-ordination 
between various departments. A school home with an 
ideal environment. Address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
P. O. Box 517 Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


The Tome School has an equip- 
ment which cost $1,500,000. Its 
dormitories and its class-rooms, its | 
laboratories and shops are as com- | 
plete as the most expert advice can | 
make them. 

The location of the School, in the most 
beautiful spot in Maryland, gives it great $ 
advantages of climate and healthfulness. 

The School gives complete preparation for 
all colleges and engineering schools. 

The School has seven athletic fields, twelve 
tennis courts, nine-hole golf course, quarter- 
mile cinder track, gymnasium and batting 
cage. New seventy-five foot swimming pool. 

Rates $1000 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director 


Port Deposit, Maryland 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


The Raymond 
Riordon School 


For Boys Highland, New York 


ACK in the Hills on the Hudson, where romance 
and health are linked with sound academic pro- 
cedure. ( A regular school day covering the re- 
quirements of the Regents of the State and preparing 
for college. q Then all afternoon for community en- 
vors on a big scale—a big scale indeed, for the Boys 
build and maintain their buildings—they know engines 
and motors; they are versed in things manual; they farm. 
q But withal, this is not a trade or vocational school. 
Q Just a school with large acreage, a big lake, an ex- 
cellent faculty, and a common sense plan for developing 
American boys in an American way. (| And, of course, 
y. 
BOOKLET MAY INTEREST 


Greenbrier 


A Presbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 130 boys. In- 
structors—all college graduates. Bracing mountain climate, 
2200 ft. altitude. On main line, C. & O. R. R. Brick build- 
ings. Athletic field. Terms $425. Illustrated catalog address 


Ool. H.B. MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 28, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Schools of Art 


Li 


pu pu ES 

ARI-SCHOO 

THE ART-INSTITUTE 
OF-CHICAGO 


COURSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art. This includes 
classes in Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon- 
ing and Poster Design. 

Richest facilities for Art Study in 


useum Collections, ture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School, - 


Our dueres are holding the most 
successful positions. Big demand for 
women and men as 
trators and Teachers. 


Write Registrar for particulars 


Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
Box 39, Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago, 


Designers, Ilus- 


Skidmore School 4. 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 

A woman's college offering broad general courses 
with splendid opportunity for specialization. Secre- 
tarial, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Fine 
and Applied Arts, Music and General courses, with 
related sub É. S. degree or Teacher's and Super- 
visor's certificate. For catalog address 


Secretary, Box E, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional 
In Ameca. Connected with Charles Frohman's 
eand Companies. For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


^H ELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


— — FOR WOMEN (Est. 1844) 
In all branches, Interior Decoration, 
with business value. Graduates in de- 
salaries. Booklets: Box 20, Broad and 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schools of Music 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practios and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations 
are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1920 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
here so necessary to a musical education. 
ts complete organization, and splendid 
equipment, offer exceptional facilities for 
students. 
Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West f 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and educational n- jj 
»ples. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. Excellent 
Boarding Accommodations. Teachers' certificates, diplomas and degrees conferred. 
Many free advantages. We own our own building, located in the center of most 
cultural environment. 
Fall Term Opens September 13, 1920 
For detailed information address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 9, 1013 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. “Front View Conservatory Bldg. 
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Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited number. 
Catalog. 56 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. 

Address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. 


More than half a century in the front rank of American 
Music Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 
Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments. xee 
tional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work, 
advanced study in Theory and Composition; Orchestral 
Training, Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, Public 
dence buildings. For catalog address 


School Music and Drawing. Engagements 

+ for Graduates. Attractively appointed resi- 
usit MISS BERTHA BAUR 

Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Founded by Clara Baur Incorporated 


Business Schools 


Accountancy offers 
today to young 
men of character, 
ambition and abili- 
ty an opportunity 
which extends to 
every phase of busi- 
ness and govern- 


Elijah W. Sells mental activity. 


Charles Waldo Haskins Institute specializes in the 
training of young men for this dignified profession 
Junior and Senior preparatory sections are provided 
for those who are not at present qualified to under- 
take the most advanced work. 

The school opens Sept. 1sth. Day and evening 
sessions throughout the year. 

For information or interview, address 


Dr. Frank A. Fall, Executive Secretory 
469 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 
Courses in Accountancy and Business Adminis- 
tration, gives ambitious men and women maret 
value as certified public accountants, control- 
lers, cost analysts, tax specialists, treasurers, 
and general executives. 

The fall is a favorable time for enrolment in daytime 
or evening classes in Pace Institute. The Pace Course 
will be of especial interest to high-school and college 
graduates planning to enter Accountancy or Business. 
Send for Bulletin A. 


Pace Institute 


Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly for 
Office Work and obtains rae p aeaee for students who for 
efficiency and 

Business, Civ 


e education, 


Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ten) 
location. Moderate expenses. 


$185 pays total cost of tuition, books and 
board for 13 weeks. 


Exceptional opportunities for ene ie to young men and women of the right sort. 
Write for illustrated prospectus, Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


elective. 


entrance. 


Boston in 


miles from 


Boston studies at 


Send for New Year Book 


Exceptional 


M 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go to college. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, and 
to select studies best meeting their tastes 
and interests. 


. We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


Graduation from high school not necessary for 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, 'cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. 


freely used. 
Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 


an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 
Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 23. 


with a deligh di pl 1658 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Qon 


FOR GIRLS 


All subjects count for diploma. 


New building (6 in all) 
All the opportunities of 


Music, Art and historical associations are 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


Mount Ida and continue then until she has 


For 1920-21, 


—Ó—— IP 


Lindenwood College 


A Standard College For Women 


An old established college that stands for sound 
scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
tion for the useful life. Two-million-dollar endowment 
enables Lindenwood to offer the best in education, 
equipment, and buildings. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
4-year courses conferring B. A and B. S. degrees. Also 
B. M. and M. Mus. in Music—Special Vocational 
Courses and 2 year Junior College leading to degree 
A. A. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Address 


J. L; Roemer, D. D, Pres, Box G1, Bt Charles, Mo. 


Junior College 
Academy 


For Girls and Young Women. 8 modern bulldings. 
35 acres, Early enrollment for term opening in Sep- 
tember imperative. College department two years 
with diploma. Four years academy work. ome 
economics. Music. Art. Secretarial and Teachers 
courses. 68th year. Catalog, address 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois 


Frances Shimer Schoo 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. ki tiii Clubs 

e 1 n Eng! &nd Classica. 
Science Hill School 55,55; Giris. College 
Preparatory Cour. 96th year. Piano, Violin and Voice In- 
struction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, 


Horseback Riding. Rate $550. 
Mns. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE for Girls 
and Young Women. 36th year. Students from 
20 states. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a specialty. 
Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1,900 feet. New Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Box 185, H. G. NoffsInger, A.M.,Pres. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wis, A Standard College for Women. 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. Home Economics, 
Music and Art, Fine and applied arts. Occupational 
Therapy. Catalogue C-13. 

Miss ELLEN C. =+! 


~, President. 
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FOR WOMEN 
New buildings. Every room has bath attached, Stand. 
4 High Sebool and Junlor College Courses. 
Musio, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science. Secretarial 
Courses Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool and Outdoor Sports. 
Students from 35 states. 
Write for catalogue and views. 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D. 
President 
Bor F 


Bristol, Va. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prepares giris for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. Junior Department. 


High healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, rid- 
York and Philadelphia. ing, etc. Aesthetic and 


Bishop Ethelbert Folk Dancing. Address 
Ibot, » Claude N, Wyant, 


2 2 For Young Ladies 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Estabisnea 1842. 
Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful) and historic Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. U climate, modern 
equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate 
(3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression, 
and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 

A Developing Schoo! for Girls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Secretarial, Business, and Household 
Management. College Preparation. Catalogue. 
CuristineF. Bre, President, Box616, West Chester, Pa. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


Sweet Briar, Va. Standard four-year college courses. 
Students received on certificate and by examination. Un- 
excelled climate, out-of-door sports all year. For catalogue 
and views address the Registrar, Box 15. 

EMILIE Watts MCVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard College. Endowed. Credit recognized by universities 
for graduate work and by State Boards of Education. Degrees 
granted in LIBERAL ARTS. MUSIC and HOME ECO) OMICS. 
Sertificate granted to SECRETARIAL PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
other special courses, 6 buildings, music hall, gymnasium, swim: 

"S tennis, hockey. For catalogue address Box B, 
OMAN'S COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Ili 


, 7 acres, 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


—is particularly proud of its advanced standing 
educationally. It is the oldest school for the 
higher education of women in New England, 
founded 1803. Offers two year course for high 


school graduates and a Senior High School course 
of three years college preparation. 


Beautiful 
wooded campus of 25 acres. Additional 12 
acre athletic field. New Gymnasium — main 
building finished with hardwood, excellently 
furnished, every modern convenience of good 
taste and comfort. 


Junior Academy 


Junior High School course covering 7th, 8th and 
9thgrades. Early application is advisable. 


MISS MARION COATS, A. M., Principal 
172 Main St., Bradford, Mass. 


BRENAU Seth iy 


Grorata, Gainesville, Box R. 


Brena College (orient. 30 states: 


pleasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special ad- 
vantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, phys- 
ical culture. 32 buildings, including sorority houses, 
new gymnasium, swimming pool. Separate “School” 
for young girls. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address — BmzwAv. 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-fifth year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, 
Academic, College preparatory and special Courses. Co- 
operative with the University of Chicago; prepares for 
Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges, member of the North 
Central Association. Full 
courses in all subjects offered 
by the best academic schools. 
Exceptional advantages in 
Music and Art. A Homeschool 
in elegant fireproof building 
two blocks from Lake Front 
Park, Tennis Courts and Bath- 
ing Beach. Fall term begins 
September 15. Address 


Registrar, Box 28 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, lll. 


Hollins College for Women 


Founded 1842. Standard College Courses B.A. and B.M. 
Admission by certificate or examination. Degree accepted 
for graduate work by leading universities. 280 students. 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, [Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


o- jq o 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-seventh Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 
Academy). Box C. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Training School for Nurses Mh oa 
pital. Registered by State of Illinois. 3-year course prepar- 
atory instruction. Theoretical and practical class work. 
Minimum entrance requirements, 4 years’ High Sehool 
work. For information apply to Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St.,"Box 104, Supt. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls Schools and Colleges for Girls Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Southern Seminary 


52nd year 


Twelve acre campus on 
Lake Michigan in town of 
wealth and culture 28 
miles north of Chicago. 
College Preparatory, General, 
High School and Advanced 
Courses. Special Instruction in 
Music, Expression, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Open-air 
sports, Horseback riding. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
For detalls address 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. 


For Girls and Young Women %: 


Students may enter at any time 
Location: The school is located in the famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted 
for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is 
reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet 
insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, basket- 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health 
record. Not a serious case of illness in years. 

The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one and 
two years for high school graduates, Art, Expres- 
sion. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses, 


| WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 


sible to insure entrance. H Special advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
I Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary | 

ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indi- has been a school of marked Individuality, consisting 
vidual needs of students covering 4 years in its giving the girl home and friends, freedom of | 

preparatory and 2 years college work. Strong nssociation with faculty and students, personal at- 

Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, tention to her whole life, to health, manners and 

Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- character, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to 


nomics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 


swimming pool. Woody Crest the Farm and 

Country Club affords week-end trips into the G g S h l 
open country. us 3 eorge »5cnoo 
Applications should include references. Booklets A Home School in the Country For Boys and Girls 


on' request. Address 
Separate dormitorles. Courses broad and thorough 
WARD-BELMONT Each student studies under super ision of principal. 


it ights ll Graduates succeed in coll Special courses. Ath- 
Belmon Heig! Box A-C Nashville, Tenn letics, gymnasium, pool. $3- wooded acres and open 


country on Neshaminy creek. Endowed—rates mod- 
erate. Catalogue mailed on request. 


George A. Walton, AM, Box 297, George School, Pa. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE] ait/ax Hall 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 

Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike build- 

Art, Expression, ing. High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest 

Russell Sage College Domest!o Sol: spring (Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback 
F by 9 in connection ence, under the ding, tennis, basket- 
— S A rre d Behool direction of ball, river sports. 
Emm: ilar European and Terms $450. Catalog. 


A School of Practical Arts Am eroan. ine John n xen 
- g actors. = Det 
Designed for the higher education of women, vised athletics. RIA 


larly on vocational and professional Students from 32 
—— raana] Work, Household Economics states. For cata- Pura; Daa Pa: 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. log address 
Address Secretary Mattie P. Harris, 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. " President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


NATIONALFARK SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


make her a true woman. Bishop Vincent, founder of 
Chautauqua, said: ‘‘If the 
people of the North knew 
what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have dou- 
ble as many students. J | 


do not know a school to 
which I had rather send a 
girl." Booklet. 

SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
1 Box 908, Buena Vista, Va. 


ewisburg Seminar 


For Girls. In the mountains near White 
Sulphur Springs, Main Line C. & O. R. R. 
2300 ft. altitude. College preparatory. 
Elective courses. Two years of 

college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. 

Terms $400. Catalog on 

request. Address 


LEWISBURG 
SEMINARY 
Box 86 


Lewisburg 
W. Va. 


James E. Ament 
Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 


Suburbs of 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
ational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
ational training. For eithercatalog address 
MISS C, E. MASON, LL, 
Box 954. Tarrytown-on-Hud: 


For graduates of high or preparatory schools. Ad- 
vanced academic subjects. Music, Art, Expression and 
vocational branches. Diploma course in domestic sci- 
ence. 65-acre campus, with more than 30 bulldings. 
Gymnasium; pool. 1920 registration nearing comple- 
tlon. References required. Catalog on request to 
Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. 


Miss Haire's School 


The University School for Girls 


Exceptionally appointed fireproof building overlooking 
ee Michigan. Boarding and Day Pupils. College 
preparatory and elective courses. Horseback-riding 
supervised outdoor sports. Annual charges $1500. 


MISS ANNA R. HAIRE, A. B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Catalogue by application 


Siti Toar "Highest Virgite Standarde” Howard Payne College 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE ad, Tacs Oden n ces 


Junior College and Finishing Courses souri. Three buildings—remodeled dor- 


mitory — gymnasium — outdoor sports. 
Domestic Science, Music, Art and Oratory. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College for Women. 80th Year 


Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art, Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
&ymnasium, natatorium, golf, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


High School and Special Courses. For illustrated 
Bulletins Address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Baint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Box 59 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women 
and for universities. General and Special courses for 
those not entering college. Superv study hours. 
Fireproof school and residence buildings. Science 
laboratories. Art Studio. Gymnasium. Roof play- 
ground. Directed play. Swimming pool. For cat- 
togue address 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
pos E and Figli M ene tr Three years’ state certificate given to 
Ex , Domestic Science. lal Training. Gym- graduates. Address 
Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states. Dr. W. L. Halberstadt, President 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 425 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. Box 10 Fayette, Missouri 
BJ 174 Yam It hes bees E educating ind vrai m 
ung women for wor! ving. ms ai 

SUMMER c CAMP FOR GIRLS F t Park College 59*^ yest- Junior College, Pre- velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
Powers Lake, Wis., July 1- September 6. orest Far ege paratory and Grammar School. | | happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
Junior ies vara 5 young wen p omen 9-14 years beh at sep tor young Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges. College tion. Comfortable bulldings, modern equipment. Gym- 
Se = Provision, Pras mon a locat fon ishing, Ros best, | of Music, E. R. Knoronn, Director; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; nasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art. 

frack athletica, gte, Provin operated and owned by the Tubie meon Maso: Ma. pee A es School, Domestic Science, Secretarial. Junior Dept. 

A SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL. EDUCATION ome Economies. Board, m an ition, b inei Ses, 

CHICAGO Iam 3 gru. o mx Mine ni Be Lanie osa Baraa Gamat, Pros. Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 125, Lititz, Pa. 
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MAN who does twice 


as much work as a 


$5-a-day man is worth $10 
If you only have to pay him 
$8 you’re making money 
It’s the same with clothes 
Our clothes wear twice as 
long as the ordinary kind; 
they cost very little more 


Besides you get your money 
back if you’re not satisfied 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


The peer Magazine 
August, 1920 


JOHN M. SIDDALL, Editor 
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UB a cake of Ivory Soap be- 

tween your wet hands, and 
watch the wonderful Ivory lather 
foam up in millions of lively 
bubbles. 


Rub the lather into your skin. No- 
tice how grateful it feels—not a sug- 
gestion of irritation. Notice that it 
does not dry down nor go ''flat," 
but spreads its velvety coat over 


your entire body. 


Dash water upon it. See it vanish 
instantly. Observe the clear, satiny 
smoothness it gives to your skin, 
and the exhilarating sense of perfect 
cleanliness which envelops you. 


Do you wonder that the people 
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I Saw Lincoln Shot! 


And here is my story—told now for the first time 
By William J. Ferguson 


HIS is the fourteenth of April, 
1920. It is exactly fifty-five 
years since I stood in the wings 
of Ford's Theatre—waiting for 
my cue to go on the stage—and 
saw the murder of Abraham Lincoln and 


the flight of John Wilkes Booth, his 


quently in the course of my season's 
work as call boy, amanuensis, and filler of 
utility parts. 

From the balcony box to the stage was 
a direct drop of twelve feet. As Booth 
was about to spring over the rail, the 
army officer, who, I learned later, was 


draped to celebrate the fall of Richmond 
and the reoccupation of Fort Sumter. He 
whirled around in the air and fell to the 
stage heavily on his right knee. 

Almost instantly, however, the assassin 
was on his feet, and rushing across the front 
of the stage directly toward the entrance 


assassin. 

No other person wit- 
nessed the whole of that 
tragic event. From the 
moment he fired the death- 
dealing shot until he had 
leaped to the back of his 
horse in the alley behind the 
theatre, Booth was never 
out of my sight. 

I was standing in the 
first entrance at the time, 
just off stage to the left of 
the audience. The President 
and Mrs. Lincoln, together 
with a young woman and 
an army officer whom I did 
not recognize, were sitting 
in the balcony box on the 
right, which was almost 
directly opposite me and 
about thirty feet away. At 
my side was Miss Laura 
Keene, star of “Our Ameri- 
can Cousin"—the comedy 
that had reached the second 
scene of its third act when 
the assassination took place. 
It was a few minutes before 
ten o'clock. 

Miss Keene had been re- 
hearsing with me the lines 

was about to speak. 
Harry Hawk, the ''Asa 
Trenchard" of the piece, 
had just finished a soliloquy 
and had turned toward the 
rear to make his exit. 

Suddenly a shot rang out 
close to where the President 
was sitting in a rocking 
chair, hidden from the au- 
dience by a draped lace 
curtain and the wooden 


wall that shut off his box from the Major H. R. Rathbone, rushed forward players, and 


An Eyewitness of 
Lincoln's Assassination and 


Booth's Escape 


HROUGH the kindness of a personal friend, 
Roscoe Peacock, I heard that a very fine actor, 


"named Ferguson, who is still living, was in the 


theatrical company that was playing in Ford's 
Theatre the night Lincoln was assassinated. 

This turned out to be true. It seems incredible, 
but we found Mr. Ferguson playing an important 
róle in a musical comedy on Broadway—and busy 
in the movies besides! He told us that he never 
had given out this story for publication. 

So here is Mr. Ferguson's own account of the 
greatest murder in modern history. He saw it— 
saw everything that happened. After the shooting 
he was in Lincoln's box and stood beside the Presi- 
dent. A half-hour later he was in the room across 
the street where the President was undressed and 
laid on a bed. He was with Booth in the afternoon 
before the assassination, and only by alucky chance 
escaped holding Booth's horse while the assassin 
went to the President's box and committed the 
crime. During the two years that preceded the 
assassination Ferguson saw Lincoln a number of 
times. More than once the President went behind 
the scenes and left his son Tad with Ferguson. 

Tue Enrron. 


where Miss Keene and I were 
standing. Dimly I realized 
that Mr. Lincoln had been 
shot—for I had seen his 
head, the face still lit by a 
tender half smile, sink for- 
ward to his chest. And I 
knew that Booth—a man 
with whom I had been talk- 
ing that very afternoon— 
must have committed the 
deed. But the whole thing 
was too monstrous, too in- 
credible! 

I shall never forget the 
assassin's appearance as he 
leaped toward us. The 
usual olive complexion of 
his handsome oval face was 
blanched to a deathly white. 
His black eyes were bin: 
His lips were drawn against 
his teeth and he was pant- 
ing in pain, for the fall had 
fractured his leg. How he 
was able, with a broken leg, 
to make those swift five- 
foot strides, I shall never be 
able to understand. 

In another moment Booth 
had run between Miss Keene 
and myself, pushing us 
apart and back against the 
two walls of the entrance. 
I felt his hot breath upon 
my face. As he shoved me 
with his left hand, the 
knife flashed before my 


eyes. 
Back of the wings was a 
narrow passage which led 
to a door in the rear wall 
opening into an alley. Miss 
enny Gourlay, one of the 
illiam Withers, leader of 


balcony. I saw a puff of smoke. Mr. 
Lincoln's head sagged forward. At the 
same instant a man sprang to the front of 
the box. He grasped the rail with his 
right hand. His left hand held a bowie 
knife. I recognized him as John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor whom I had seen fre- 


and grabbed him by his coat tails. The 
assassin lunged back viciously with his 
knife. The weapon entered Major Rath- 
bone's left upper arm and broke his hold. 

As Booth vaulted over the rail one of 
his spurs caught in the folds of an Ameri- 
can flag, with which the box had been 


E CUL 


the orchestra, were talking together in 
the passage. They had been so intent in 
the conversation that they knew nothing 
about the crime. Unconsciously, how- 
ever, they blocked the path of Booth's 
escape. 

As the assassin rushed down this 


15 


E 
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passage, Withers turned around in sur- 
prise at the commotion. Booth struck at 
him with the knife and slashed the cloth 
up his coat for ten or twelve inches. 

By this time I had partly recovered 
from my daze. Following after Booth, I 
had got as far as the angle of the wall 
when he dashed through the rear door, 
leaving it open behind him. 


The American Magazine 


Little John Burroughs, who was bun- 
dle boy for the actors at the theatre, 


. was holding by the bridle the bay mare 


which Booth had left in the alley a little 
earlier in the evening. Booth shoved 
the boy to the ground, vaulted on his 
mount, and dug his left spur in her flank. 
The mare leaped forward, her hoofs strik- 
ing sparks from the cobblestones into 


the murky April night. An instant later 
they were alioi madly down the alle 
to the angle of another small alley sich 
led into F Street. 

All these events had passed with in- 
credible swiftness. I suppose not more 
than forty seconds had elapsed between 
the firing of the shot and Booth's disap- 
pearance. (Continued on page 82) 


Ferguson- Who Saw the Greatest 
Murder in Modern History 


Still an important actor on Broadway, where he has 
been playing for forty-seven years 


By Merle Crowell 


WAS hard to believe that William 

. Ferguson—one of the actors at 

ord's Theatre on the night of Lin- 
coln's assassination—was still play- 
ing on Broadway. 

“There must be some mistake,” 
tested. “Where is he?" 

“Up at the Casino. Drop around and 
see for yourself?” 

I did aee for myself—and rubbed my 
eyes to look at the program again. For in 
the róle of Oliver Butts, a sentimental 
butler, Ferguson was leading several of 
the funniest numbers in “The Little 
Whopper,” a girl-and-music comedy. His 
work included bits of eccentric ancing 
and snatches of song. To me it was the 
comedy hit of the whole performance. 

Between acts I went back-stage. 

“You'd like to have a chat with me?” 
repeated Ferguson. “Well, I'm pretty 
busy these days, but—” 

“Oh, any time will do, Mr. Ferguson," 
I hástene to assure, him. “ Forenoon, 
afternoon, or evening.’ 

A smile came into Ferguson’s deep blue 
eyes and broke out a moment later on his 
lips. 

“Suppose you listen to my daily pro- 
gram, young man," he remarked. “My 
home is out in the other end of Brooklyo. 
I get up every morning before. seven 
o'clock, ride for half an hour on the trolley 
to the nearest subw ay station, travel 
about ten miles in the tube, cross the Hud- 
son River on a ferry, and then take an- 
other trolley to the studio in Jersey where 
I am kept busy at the ‘movies’ all day. 
I arrive back here at the theatre in time 
forthe evening performance, and when I get 
home again it is one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Really, the only spare time I seem 
to have"—Aand the smile grew broader— 
* are the six hours that I waste in sleep." 
“How long have you been keeping this 
u NM 

P Oh, for three months," he replied— 
and dodged back onto the stage. 

Ferguson has been playing before Broad- 
way audiences for half a century. All 
the stage folk look on him as a sort of 

* miracle man;" and they were not at all 


I pro- 


surprised, two years ago, when he decided 
to kicak i into motion pictures—where he 
scored an immediate success. 

“I wasn’t going to let a lot of young- 
sters get the jump on me in an entirely 
new field,” he declared 

Grant's guns were still hammering the 
walls of Vicksburg when Ferguson first 
faced an audience across the footlights. 
Since then he has appeared before millions 
of people in hundreds of characters. He 
has mud all the male róles in every one 
of Shakespeare's popularly acted dramas. 
With the adaptability of the true crafts- 
man, he has played leading, comedy, 
heavy and juvenile parts at will. He has 
trod the boards with practically every 
great figure in American dramatic history 
since the Civil War. And to-day—with 
the Psalmist's three score years and ten 
well behind him—he is actually busier 
than ever before. Richard Mansfield, 
Edwin Booth, Joe Jefferson, Mary Ander- 
son, Madame Modjeska, and Clara 
Morris are among the great actors and 
actresses with whom his name has at times 


been billed. 


44ERGUSON was born in Baltimore, 

Maryland. At the age of eleven he be- 
came a printer's devil on the Baltimore 
"Clipper." Although he soon learned 
how to arrange and set type he found 
little fascination in newspaper work. Al- 
ready the theatre was beginning to 
beckon. 

An opening came when he was sixteen 
years old. John T. Ford—a fellow elder 
with Ferguson's father in the Third Pres- 
byterian Church of Baltimore—needed a 
call boy in his Washington theatre. 
Young Pansies was offered the job at 
five dollars a week, plus what money he 
could pick up by serving as amanuensis 
to the actors. This latter work con- 
sisted in copying individual parts from 
manuscripts at the rate of eight cents for 
forty-two handwritten lines. 

The double duties kept the youth occu- 
pied from nine in the morning until eleven 
in the evening. During every perform- 
ance he watched (Continued on page 86) 
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William J. Ferguson 


WHO saw the murder of Abraham Lincoln by John 
Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, on the 
night of April 14th, 1865. He was one of the actors 
in “Our American Cousin,” the comedy that was in 
progress when the assassination occurred. Mr. Fer- 
guson has been on the stage continuously since the close 
of the Civil War. During the past theatrical season 


he had an important rôle in “The Little Whopper,” a 
musical comedy that had a long run on Broadway. 
Although nearly seventy-five years old, Mr. Ferguson 
is not only still active on the stage but in the motion 
picture field as well. The photograph above is an 
excellent likeness of him. It was taken expressly for 
this magazine to accompany the foregoing article. 
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Clarence W. Barron 


MR. BARRON'S position among financial writers 
and experts is unique. He either owns or controls 
three of the leading financial dailies: the “Wall Street 
Journal,” the “Boston News Bureau," and the 
* Philadelphia News Bureau." He is the man behind 
the famous "*ticker"—or at least he put his organiza- 
tion behind it. He sends out by messengers hundreds 


18 


of financial bulletins from each of his offices every day. 
He is on the job even at-home, for he has eighteen 
telephones in his house (including one in his bathroom), 
so that he can be reached at any moment. For years 
he has been a keen student of business. Probably no 
man in America is better qualified to talk on the subjects 
with which he deals in the accompanying article. 
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How to Study the Signs 


. of Business 


An interview with Clarence W. Barron, the foremost 
financial editor in the world, who says: 


“There is not a single reason why this great continent | 
should not enjoy a continuance of vigorous, 
healthy, booming business" 


As Reported by B. C. Forbes 


HERE is not a single reason 
why this great continent should 
not enjoy a continuance of vigor- 
ous, healthy, booming business. 
We produce 60 per cent of the 
world's cotton, 62 per cent of its copper, 
66 per cent of its oil, 5o per cent of its pig 
iron and steel, 85 per cent of its automo- 
biles, 45 per cent of its grain, 75 per cent 
' of its agricultural machinery, 70 per cent 
of its telephone apparatus, 85 per cent of 
its typewriters, 50 per cent of its ships, 
and 75 per cent of its packing products. 

“We have wealth in coal, in gold, in 
silver, in lead. We have the right soil, the 
right machinery, and the right men to 
produce and to produce abundantly, ef- 
ficiently, and economically. 

“We lack only one hangs intelligent 
direction of the country’s capital and su 
plies of gold, money and credit by the 
authorities at Washington. 

“We have locked up in the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks throughout the 
country a greater amount of gold than 
any other country has ever possessed, an 
amount sufficient to warrant the issuance 
of a great deal more credit to legitimate 
business borrowers than the Federal Re- 
serve Board has been in favor of. 

“Some two billion dollars more credit 
could be granted by our financial institu- 
tions, without bringing the percentage of 
our gold reserves down to anywhere near 
the percentage of gold held by Britain, or 
France, or any other leading country. 

“Both our exports and our imports 
must be larger, not smaller. We must buy 
more from other countries. The more we 
work, the more we can buy. And the 
more we buy, the more we can sell to the 
people of whom we buy. We can send 
steel and copper to the Orient, and take 
silks and bronzes in return. We can sell 
cotton, grain, oil and coal to the whole 
world, and bring in return the fruits of the 
world’s labor. We have only to furnish 
the necessaries of life, which we possess in 
superabundance, to the rest of ‘mankind 
in order to receive into our own life the 
wealth, the luxury, the comforts, the 
things artistic, which can make the Amer- 
ican working man a prince and capitalist 
—though he must still work with both 
brain and hand." 

This ringing declaration comes from 

arence W. Barron, the foremost finan- 


cial newspaper owner and editor in the 
world, publisher of the leading financial 
daily in three cities—New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia—and a recognized au- 
thority on business and economics. Mr. 
Barron continued: 

“The world is empty of reserves and 
supplies of food, fuel, clothing, oil, houses 
and other buildings, railway locomotives, 
cars and, in fact, anally everything 
else, except machinery. Machinery had 
to be maintained during the war to pro- 
duce steel and clothing. But everything 
else has been drained to the dregs. The 
shelves of the world are bare of goods, and 
production is disorganized. 

“To advocate rigid deflation—that is, 
the calling in of loans on a very severe 
scale, and refusal to grant reasonable ap- 
plications for new loans by the right kind 
of borrowers—would be a crime under the 
conditions existing in the United States 
and in the world to-day. 

“ During the war we stimulated produc- 
tion. And we knew how to do it. We bid 
for men and materials; we used our credit; 
we put our reserves into active use. But 
the war is just as much with us to-day, for 
all practical purposes, as it was when the 
men were in the trenches. If we were 
still fighting, the Government would be 
selling bonds by the billion, and the 
country would be rushing the production 
of steel, ships, shoes, clothing, food, etc.; 
and the Nation's entire financial re- 
sources, including the Federal Reserve 
Banks, as well as all the national and state 
banks' credits, would be working at full 


speed. 


= ELL, the world needs production 

to-day. It needs the credit behind 
it;'and it will [continue to need them for 
five years following the war quite as keenly 
as it needed them during the five years 
of the war. 

“What is needed is not the curtailment 
of production by cutting down business 
loans, but the stimulation of production 
by granting all necessary banking facil- 
ities. We should encourage people not to 
slow up their work or their business activ- 
ities, but to work more and to do more 
business. We should not go about pre- 
dicting disaster and panic, but talking and 
working for full-tide activity in industry 
of all kinds. 


“And there is another aspect to this 
same subject: About twenty-two million 
investors had their savings deflected into 
government bonds. They were invited— 
urged—to borrow from our banks in order 
to subscribe for generous amounts. Now, 
they not only find their bonds selling 
below what they paid for them, and the 
banks demanding heavy interest charges 
on sums bar cwed but they hear deflation 
and retrenchment—which means throw- 
ing workers out of employment—preached 
from high places. 

“Tt is not quite fair to tell workmen to 
pay up and quit work. Yet if ther em- 
ployers cannot obtain necessary amounts 
of credit, the laying off of workers is the 
only course they can pursue. Surely it is 
less important to maintain gold reserves 
at a level far above those of any other 
country than it is to protect people from 
idleness and starvation. 


s ADRAST IC fall in wages is not desir- 
able, because that could be brought 
about only by a very sharp curtailment in 
business, and, asa consequence, curtailment 
in the demand for labor. wages and 
good business usually go hand in hand. 
here is no reason why we can’t continue 
to have both good wages and good busi- 
ness in this country if, as I have already 
said, the authorities use our supplies of 
money in a broad, statesmanlike way, and 
do not attempt to force industry to apply 
the brakes so violently as to derail the 
whole business train.” 

Every business man wants to know 
how to judge the outlook for trade and 
industry, how to foretell the future course 
of business. Mr. Barron is perhaps better 
qualified to give pointers on this subject 
than any other man in erica. As a 
financial and business news publisher, his 
staff is as large as those of all the other 
financial newspapers of New York, or of 
London, combined. He controls and man- 
ages the “Wall Street Journal,” the 
standard financial daily of America, and 
the ‘Boston News Bureau," a unique 
financial daily which has no rival in pre- 
senting news of the co world, and of 
the great industries of New England. He 
also owns and operates the “ Philadelphia 
News Bureau,” another financial daily. 

The publishing of these three papers is, 
however, but one (Continued on page 208) 
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*My heavens!" she exclaimed, ‘‘the dishes! And I haven't enough of them to do without washing, and 
heating,water takes so long—’’ With a sudden inspiration she seized the pan and adjourned to the 
back yard, where she piled the offending plates into a wire drainer and stood them in a patch of sunlight 


Babs and the Little Gray Man 


A story of humor and happiness 


By Florence Ryerson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 


WAS a green and gold morning in 

June, and the sun, climbing above 

the oak-covered hillside, sent a long 

slanting finger of light across the gar- 

den to touch a certain tangled heap 

of curls into living flame. Babs woke and 

surveyed the jeweled world outside her 

sleeping porch; then, without turning, she 

put out her hand, encountered only space, 
and remembered. 

Across the porch June-Baby’s round 
black eyes and thatch of hair appeared 
and, blowing her a kiss, Babs tossed a 
well-aimed pillow at the mound of blanket 
beyond. The mound stirred suddenly, 
and a head that matched her own sprang 
into view. It was James, Junior, three 
years old, and known, since a regrettable 
incident in the pantry, as “Jim-Jams.” 
The same fertile brain having named June- 
Baby “the Spankling" they were even in 
the matter of nomenclature. 

From her bed Babs regarded them with 
puzzled blue eyes. Babs was a Martin— 
the “Mad Martins” the neighbors called 
them. And, had they known it, she was 
never quite so near what they termed 
madness as when she regarded her two 
offspring. That they should be hers, these 
two absurd bits of rosy humanity—it was 
past belief! Things happened so suddenly 
in this world. Five years ago there had 
been only herself. And now there were 
four of them, bound together somehow in 
this helter-skelter life: Tames Senior, Jim- 
Jams, and the Spankling. At the thought 
she crinkled her nose and threw another 
pillow at the pair. 

“Ere Daddy?" inquired qune Bay 

“All gone," explained Babs, as she 
fished for her slippers under the bed. 
“Gone three days—back to-morrow. 
Thanks, Jimsy!” as he appeared from 
under the couch with one of her shoes. In 
common with all of her things they had 
a perverse habit of disappearing. 

“Hold on to the Spantling while I get 
my bath!" she called over her shoulder, 
and left them to their own devices. 
Twenty minutes later she reappeared, her 
hair a trifle damp and curling in closer 
ringlets, her cheeks pink with the chill of 
cold water, and her throat rising, clear 
white, from the neck of a gay little scarlet 
gown. Her baresandaled Ea she regarded 
a bit ruefully, and shook a reproving finger 
at James, Junior. 

“If you hadn't made me build that fort 
yesterday we'd have had some stockings 
to put on!” she said. “I was going to 
darn some; but I'll do 'em this morning." 

“Picnic!” said James, Junior, suddenly. 
"You promised a picnic!" 

The Spankling took it up. 

“Picnic!” she insisted. “ Picnic!” Babs 
hesitated, glanced out at the green and 
gold garden, and succumbed. f 

“All right!” she said. “They can wait, 
and we'll have a tree picnic." 


Descending upon the Spankling, she 
shook her into her clothes, which consisted 
mainly of a remarkable: garment of 
orange crépe. It was Bab’s own inven- 
tion, and che was immensely proud of the 
fact. It was like nothing so much as a bag 
with holes cut in the corners for the arms 
and legs, and it drew up around the neck 
with a draw-string. Babs had an infinite 
number of them, in orange, red, and tur- 
quoise blue. 

"] can always spot her by the color 
when she's in the garden," she had ex- 
plained to a horrified neighbor; “and I 
don't have to iron 'em, just rub 'em out, 
you know. And then'—catching sight 
of the woman's face—‘‘if I don't want her 
underfoot, I can always hang her up by 
the draw-string.” No wonder they were 
called the *Mad Martins!" 

Her plump body encased in its gay 
sheathings, the Spankling looked not un- 
like a Christmas pudding with blatk cur- 
rants for eyes. But her mother regarded 
her cheerfully, and went about exchang- 
ing James, Junior's, white teddy bears for 
a scarlet bathing suit. 

*One button, and you're done!" re- 
marked Babs, as she picked them up one 
under each arm and whirled them kitch- 
enward. 


“ AND griddle cakes for breakfast!” she 

added, whisking about the gay little 
room with its blue and white curtains. 
“It’s in the nature of a celebration," she 
explained to Jim-Jams, ‘because Daddy 
gets back to-morrow." 

“To-morrow?” He was the picture of 
a wriggling joy. "And will he bring me 
some polly-wogs?” 

Babs set down the batter, to laugh 
properly. 

“Oh, Boy-Baby!” she chortled, "here 
Daddy goes away to make our fortune, 
and you ask him to bring back polly- 
wogs!” 

“He promithed,” said Jim-Jams seri- 
ously. 

**] know," she said. ‘But, really, you 
can’t expect— You see,” she endeavored 
to explain, “ Daddy’s gone away to a place 
called the Capital.” 

“Are there any polly-wogs there?” he 
inquired. 

“I don’t know. Yes, perhaps. Any- 
way, he went up to see a man called the 
governor." 

“Has he any polly-wogs?”” 

“No. Listen, Jimsy. He hasn’t any 
polly-wogs, but he’s got something Daddy 
wants, some work he wants to do; and he 
sent for Daddy, and oh, such lots depend 
on it, Jim-Jams, just lots and lots of 
things, like—" she groped for words— 
“like automobiles—" 

“To go for polly-wogs?”” 

“Yes, to go for polly-wogs.” 

He stared at her, entranced. 


“Does the gov’nor-man like Daddy?” 

“I—I hope so.” There was a little 
catch in her voice. “He just must, Jim- 
Jams!” 

“You're burnin’ that cake!” he told her 
practically, and she came down to earth. 

It was half an hour later that she sur- 
veyed the house. 

“Tve given it a lick and a promise,” she 
told Jim, Junior. “It isn't what the 
neighbors would call real housekeeping, 
you know; but with the garden and this 
weather—” She looked wistfully out- 
doors. 

“Tum on!” said the Spankling imperi- 
ously, and she aanhad. 

“Hang the dishes!” she declared gayly. 
“Well put them in the largest dishpan 
and wash 'em to-night after it's dark. No 
use wasting this glorious sunshine!” And 
together they raced out into the garden. 


It WAS a lovely garden, the kind you 
dream about, a tangled wilderness of 
vines and flowers, with a thousand little 
hidden beauty spots where one might 
come upon a fairy unawares. And in the 
very center a tree that was a living temple. 
It was a mulberry, with a twisted trunk, 
and great limbs that ranoutin broad paral- 
lel curves, making a score of comfortable 
seats high above the grass beneath. 

“It was really the tree we rented," Babs 
had explained on one occasion; “the house 
was just thrown in." It wasn't much of a 
house, either, just a jumble of rooms 
thrown together at crazy angles. But the 
Martins had papered it in the delightful 
days after their coming to the university 
to join the faculty group on the hill, and 
before Jim-Jam’s arrival. Papered it with 
matrix, begged from a nearby newspaper 
office. And if James, Senior, hinted. that 
Babs had driven most of the tacks with 
the frivolous heel of her frivolous slipper 
she was apt to retort with the undeniable - 
truth that he had mixed the paint in their 
only stew kettle, and the family meals 
were thereafter for a considerable period 
flavored with turpentine. 

_ Once in the garden, the three made for 
the tree and established themselves in 
their accustomed places, Babs in a broad 
fork of the branches, some ten feet from 
the ground, James, Junior, swarming from 
limb to limb, and the Spankling in her pen, . 
a home-manufactured affair which was the 
seven-days wonder of the neighborhood. 
It was composed of slats and chicken wire, 
and was not unlike a monkey cage; but 
she allowed herself to be shut in it without 
atremor and, swinging with the movement 
of the tree, was as content as a bird in its 
nest. 

In her hand Babs carried a stocking bag; 
but she soon dropped it to the ground. 
There was always to-morrow, when things 
like that might be done; now so many 
more important affairs claimed her atten- 
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tion. James, Junior, for instance, with his 
insistent demands upon her time, and the 
Spankling, who wanted to be rocked in her 
nest. Then there was a bird’s nest to be 
investigated, and the fairies had left a 
marvelous cobweb-lace curtain in the jade- 
green depths of the tree, and there were so 
many things to explore. . . 

And in the meantime a letter lay in the 
neat red box before the gate, and within 


The American Magazine 
e 


He 


was looking about him with obvious interest, and Babs found 


He did not look like a friend of James, Senior's, nor yet a real-estate 


the house the telephone was jangling, 
while at the other end of the wire James, 
Senior, was holding his head. 

“I know she's there!” he was explaining 
to the operator. “She just must be!” 

Contrary to her wont, the operator 
smiled back at him. It was easy to smile 
at James, Senior, he was so young, so 
friendly, and so undeniably good to look 
upon. 


“Perhaps she's out shopping,” she said; 
but he shook his head. 

“No,” he said, with immense convic- 
tion. “I know just exactly what she's 
doing at this minute, she's housecleaning.” 

In spite of herself, the operator laughed. 

“How on earth—” 

James, Senior, grinned at her, friendly- 
fashion. 


“You don't know my wife, or you'd see 


Babs and the Little Gray 


time to wonder what he was doing there. 


agent. He must be selling something 


why,” he told her. “She is the most 
idorable mortal on the face of the globe, 
but she never cleans house unless she has 
to." 

"And now?" 

He leaned forward and imparted his 
news with becoming gravity: 

"At the present moment she has every- 
thing out of the living-room; her hair is 
standing up allover her head, and she's got 


a smudge down the side of her nose, be- 
cause she's just got a letter telling her that 
the governor 1s coming to dinner!” 

“The governor!" she gasped. 

"Even so. There's something I want 
to do in the state," he told her confiden- 
tially, “and the governor thinks he wants 
me to do it. But he's got some sort of idea 
that the home environment. makes the 
man, and he wants to meet my wife." 


Man, by FLORENCE RYERSON 
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“T don’t blame her for 
cleaning house!" said the 
operator sympathetically, 
as she jabbed a plug into 
its hole. “Why d'ye go 
and spring a thing like that 
on her?” 

James, Senior, regarded 
her thoughtfully. 

"Isn't it funny how 
women stand together!” he 
observed. ‘‘ Now, you've 
never seen my wife, and 
yet you’re blaming me al- 
ready, and when you hear 
the rest—" A gesture 
finished the sentence. 

“Well?” she accused. 

“Pve simply got to get 
her." James, Senior, ex- 
plained. “Because he's 
changed his mind, and is 
going to drop in for lunch- 
eon.” 


T WAS an hour later 

that Babs, her hair 
guiltless of hairpins, her 
scarlet gown rumpled be- 
yond repair, and her slen- 
der bare legs scratched 
from much climbing, faced 
the Little Gray Man. He 
was standing under the 
tree looking up at her 
with a sort of quizzical be- 
wilderment. For-an in- 
stant Babs looked back; 
then she sat down sudden- 
ly and curled her feet un- 

er her. 

“Can you tell me 
whether Mrs. Martin is 
at home?” inquired the 
man. 

Babs hesitated, a 
thought obtruding itself 
upon her consciousness. 

“Its a man selling 
something,” she told her- 
self, then aloud, “ Did you 
ring the bell?" she in- 
quired. i 

"Yes" he nodded. 
“ Nobody answered.” 

“Then I guess she isn’t 
in,” said Babs brazenly. 

He seemed puzzled. 

“I presume yow’re 
right. But it's odd—" 
lle looked up suddenly. 

" You don't happen to 
know when she'll be back, 
do you, my dear?" 

It came over Babs in a 
rush that he took her for a 
small girl. 

“No,” she said, choking 
with laughter. | *I—I 
don't!" The man seemed 
undecided. 

“I don't believe she'll 
be gone long." he said. "If I won't 
interrupt your game, I think I'll wait." 
He started to sit down under the tree, then 
looked up with his boyish grin. “Mind 
if I come up there?" 

Babs grinned back. 

“You das'n't!" she said. 

“Ts that a dare?” he inquired. 

“ Double dare.” 

With surprising (Cv »)/7n ved on page 166) 


Why I Never Hire 


FRIEND .of mine asked me to 
call to see him on a matter that 
was important to me, but much 
more important to him; and 
after luncheon I stepped into 

his office. In the outer room a blond 
young goddess combined the duties of re- 
ception clerk and telephone operator. It 
was in the latter capacity that she was 
employing herself at the moment of my 
entry, and while I shifted 
from one foot to the other 
the following conversation 
flowed on and on, its smooth 
course interrupted by many 
a giggle, many a “‘lissen,” 
and many a “Is that so?” 

“Sure, I'll be there; ain't 
I always on time? . . . 
What? ... . Sure, eight-fif- 
teen. No, not wrist-watch 
time, reg’lar time. 

“Say, lissen: cut that 
stuff. Voutre a fine one to 
talk about bein’ late. Who’s 
the guy that kept me stand- 
in’ in the Elite Drug Store 
forty-two minutes? . . . Yes, 
forty-two minutes! That’s 
what I said. You’d think to 
hear you talk you was John 
G. Morgan himself. And 
was I ever late but once?... 
Was I? Well, then— 

A y black dress. . . . 
What’ . . . Sure, it’s warm 
enough. The paper says 
fair and warmer. . . . Is that 
so? I suppose you know 
more than the paper... . 
Well, I dress by the paper, 
not by you. 

“Say, lissen, are you my 
mother, or what are you?... 
You ain't? ... Well, no more 
of that fresh stuff, then. No 
one but my mother can talk 
fresh like that to me. Get 
that now? . . . Sore? 'Course 
I'msore. You oughta know 
—what? Do I love Donald Brian? Are 
we goin' to see Donald Brian? Do I love 
him? Oh, boy! . 

* What? More than you? Say, lissen, 
if you had a million thrift stamps, and 
Donald didn’t have nothin’ but the suit 
on his back and not paid for at that, and 
he says to me ‘ Myrle 

“Wait a minute—there’s a guy here to 
see the boss; hold the wire. . . .” 

With a look that said plainly enough, 
“If you haven't any more manners than 
to stand there listening to a lady's private 
conversation you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself," she turned to me, and conde- 
scended to report my presence to her em- 
ployer. 

I might conclude this article right at the 
beginning by pointing to this blond young 
goddess and saying, “There is the reason 
why I hire no woman under thirty;" but 
that would be less than fair. Not all young 
women under thirty invest the business 
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shoes. 


hours in personal telephone conversations 
(though no man ever gets the busy signal 
in answer to his call without having dark 
suspicions). 

I have seen in other men’s offices young 
women who impressed me as exceedingl 
businesslike and efficient; momentaril 1 
have coveted them. But always there has 
come up the warning memory of my own 
experience to halt my covetness. Why 


My Six Rules 
For Hiring Women 


. I never hire any woman under thirty years of 
age. Business, for men, is not “a part of life;” 
it is life. In our company we want women who 
will regard it the same way. 

. I choose short, compact women, rather than 
tall ones. Generally speaking short, or middle- 
sized people—men and women both—have 
more vitality than big people. Many say I am 
wrong about this. 

. I choose brunettes rather than blondes. They 
are less temperamental, less sensitive, and 
more dependable. 

. I look at the corners of their mouths. Droop- 
ing corners are often the mark of a woman who 
"enjoys poor health." 
note self-pity, the most deadening of all the 
emotions. 

. I look at their hair, their finger nails and their 

Girls who don't care enough to look 

well, won't care enough to do well. 

I never hire a girl who is expensively dressed. 

The girl who is careless with her father's or her 

husband's money will probably be careless 

with things that mean money to us. 


take a chance, I have said to myself, when 
I know that I can avoid trouble by stick- 
ing to my rule? So thirty is the minimum 
mark for women in my employ, and there 
is no maximum limit. I believe that mod- 
ern business is overlooking a large and 
valuable asset in the too common preju- 
dice against the middle-aged woman. 
Some of the women in my organization 
are well past their fiftieth year, and the 
grow more useful every year, so far as 
can see. There isn’t one of them that I 
would trade for the most dashing young 

ueen who ever hung up her furs on an 
kucas day and wished she was in Atlan- 
tic City. 

If no customer ever says to me, “ Joe, I 
kinda like to come into your office, those 
girls you got are certainly not hard on the 
eyes,” neither does any customer write to 
remind me that “The enclosure mentioned 
in yours of the 28th inst. was not en- 
closed." In the long run, I think the ad- 


Frequently they de- 


The experiences of a 


vantage is on my side; and for certain very 
definite reasons. 

The number of women in business was 
far smaller than at present, when I gradu- 
ated from law school thirty years ago. 
The conservative old firm to which I went 
as a clerk had no single member of the sex 
in its office. Our letters were dictated to 
men and copied on a clumsy letter press, 
—the last remaining evidence of the Senior 
Partner's aversion to type- 
writers, telephones, and all 
the modern destroyers of 
the atmosphere of scholarly 
research that should char- 
acterize the practice of the 
law. 

I shall never forget the 
sensation that was caused 
when the Junior Partner 
one afternoon escorted a 
lady through the office, in- 
troducing her to each of us 
as Mrs. Peter. Campbell, 
and announcing that she 
had consented to assist us 
in the filing of our records. 

Mrs. Campbell was a com- 
pact, efficient little person 
of thirty-three whose hus- 
band had been suddenly 
removed by pneumonia. 
Why she should have chosen 
our musty establishment as 
the place for beginning her 
career, and by what argu- 
ments she prevailed upon 
the sympathies of the Jun- 
ior Partner I never knew. 
The simple fact was that 
she was there, and none of 
us knew exactly what to do 
with her. 

Our uncertainty was of 
short duration. There was 
no nonsense about Mrs. 
Campbell, very little indeed 
of the “‘clinging vine.” She 
was not the kind of person 
who allows herself to be 
taught to swim every summer, or pretends 
to be more helpless than she is for the sake 
of exciting the male protective instinct. 

We were all inclined at first to treat her 
with a rather exaggerated chivalry—open- 
ing doors for her, hurrying to pick up her 
pen, and suggesting that she go home 
early on warm afternoons. She soon made 
it clear that she wanted none of this. In 
the black hole of Calcutta where we kept 
our files, she gradually produced order and 
cleanliness; without obtruding herself in 
any way she little by little annexed other 
simple duties, and one day during the 
luncheon hour I surprised her in the act 
of studying an elementary book of law. 

She attempted to slide it under some 
papers at my approach, and was ob- 
viously embarrassed, as a child caught 
meddling with Father's tools. I pretended 
not to have seen the book, but the incident 
caused me to regard Mrs. Campbell there- 
after with new interest. I soon discovered 
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Business Executive 


that she was reading our correspondence 
while she filed it; she began to know our 
clients by name, and they seemed to ap- 
preciate her welcome when she chanced to 
meet them in the reception-room. 

I found it necessary as the weeks went 
by to revise my whole thought of woman 
in an office, so far as Mrs. Campbell was 
concerned. We had taken her in out of 
pity, to give her a little breathing spell, a 
chance to recover her interest in life—as 
one might give shelter to a bird with a 
broken wing. . As soon as her spirits were 
revived and she had sufficiently replen- 
ished her wardrobe, we supposed that of 
course she would spread her wings and fly 
away after a new mate. To our surprise 
she showed every intention of remaining 
in business for keeps; and by the end of 
the first six months even the gruff old 
Senior Partner had to admit that she was 
more than paying her way. 

It was at about this time that she ren- 
dered a service that put me permanently 
in her debt. We were engaged in prepar- 
ing a very important case, and there was 
one weak link in our testimony. We 
needed certain facts that none of our wit- 
nesses seemed able to supply. One after- 
noon while I was puzzling over the matter 
she rapped at my door, and entered the 
room with another woman, whom she in- 
troduced as Miss Mason. 

“She has some information in the Haw- 
thorne case,” Mrs. Campbell announced. 
“I knew that you would be glad to talk 
with her.” 


BEFORE the visitor had spoken a half- 
dozen sentences I realized that our 
case was won. I called a stenographer and 
had her statement reduced to writing. 
Then, when I was sure we had all the in- 
formation she could give, and had noted 
the address at which she could be reached 
when we needed her, I ushered her out and 
turned to Mrs. Campbell. 

“ You're going to make a good lawyer,” 
I said to her. 

She smiled. 

“I don't want to be a lawyer.” 

“Why not?" I demanded. “When I 
tell the Old Man what you have done in 
this case he will be just as pleased as I am. 


He'll want you to go on with your law 
studies; he'll insist on it." 

“ No, he won't," she laughed. “ Because 
you aren't going to tell him." 

“Not tell him?” I repeated. “What do 
you mean?” 

“I mean that I want you to have credit 
for this case—all the credit," she an- 
swered. 

I started to protest, but she inter- 
rupted me. 

‘I have figured the thing out, so far as 
I am concerned,” she said firmly. “I like 
business, but I don’t like the law business. 
I don’t think you like it overmuch your- 
self. You’re really a salesman, and you are 
too fond of administration to stay in a law 
office forever. Some day you'll get out 
into business for yourselt; and when that 
time comes I would like to go with you." 

There was just the slightest suggestion 
of embarrassment in her manner, but 
she went on bravely. Obviously she had 
thought out this speech and knew exactly 
how the conversation ought to end. And 
I was too taken by surprise to interrupt. 

* Business is a pretty hard row for a 
woman who tries to go it all alone," she 
continued. “Were not pioneers by na- 
ture; we are conservers, helpers, assist- 
ants. If I stay here in this office, I'll see 
one youngster after another come in and 
pass me, because I am not aggressive and 
they will be; because I need compara- 
tively little in the way of money, and they, 
for the sake of their pride and their fam- 
ilies, must have a great deal. If I set up 
an office for myself I'll have a lonesome 
career and the cases that come to me will 
be those that the men don't want. It is 
far better for me to make myself invalu- 
able to some man; and, by helping him to 
build his career, build my own." 

It was the most remarkable speech that 
has ever been made to me in business. 
Set down in black and white it might be 
capable of misinterpretation. One could 
easily read into it a note that was not 
there. Her manner was as matter of fact 
as though we had been two men together. 
No element of personal attraction existed 
between us. e had never seen each 
other outside the office, but I knew that 
she understood that I was engaged to be 


married. She had simply reasoned it out 
to her own satisfaction that she could 
travel further in business with a man than 
she could travel alone; and by some proc- 
ess of selection she had picked on me as 
the man. 


HAT was twenty-six years ago this 

fall. Until four years ago, when she 
retired to her little place in the country, 
Mrs. Campbell was my right-hand man. 
Herintuition regarding the probable course 
of my career proved correct. It was only 
a few months after the conversation just 
related that I was given the opportunity 
to reorganize a poor old wreck of a busi- 
ness that had drifted onto our shores. I 
took her with me. She shared the strug- 
ples of the first few years, when we hardly 

ew from week to week where the pay- 
roll money would be found. As the skies 
brightened for us, they brightened for her, 
also, so that to-day she has her own car, 
her own home, and a comfortable little 
fortune. 

I need not say that she has been worth 
to the company every cent she has re- 
ceived, and more. She has been more 
valuable to me than any one man has 
been, or could have been. Yet a dozen 
men. have passed through our office in 
these years who are now successfully in 
business for themselves. She has never 
been tempted to leave, and in this decision 
I am sure she has been wise. Her quick 
intuition and my slower man’s judgment 
have done better for both of us than either 
of us alone could have done. 

As soon as we were established in our 
new offices we began experimenting with 
girls. It was before the days of ''employ- 
ment managers," or. such technical terms 
as "labor turn-over.” The rule of “hire 
and fire" was the code under which busi- 
ness was done. But, partly out of curi- 
osity, partly because we suspected it 
mi im have some business value, we kept 
a diary for each girl and woman who en- 
tered our employ. We recorded her age, 
her looks, her coloring, her education and 
previous training; why she had come to 
work, and why she left. 

After two or three years we began to: 
make up some (Continued on page 145) 
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A Great Preacher With a 
Wonderful Memory 


Including some valuable hints as to how you go about it 
to improve your power to remember 


OR forty-five years Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman has been filling his mind 
with facts. 
‘This particular process, however, 
has been incidental to a lot of 
other things. During the first ten years 
of the period he drove a team and swung a 
ick in an English coal mine. During the 
Ds twenty years he has looked after the 
pastoral interests of one of the largest 
Protestant congregations in Brooklyn, 
New York, and at the same time lived up 
to the reputation of being among the 
ablest pulpit orators in the English-speak- 
ing world. 

ja addition, he has delivered several 
thousand lectures and addresses, served 
as chaplain to a regiment of infantry, writ- 
ten a few books, two of which are inter- 
nationally recognized as authorities on 
their subjects, received a batch of degrees 
from first-class universities; and turned 
down the offer to become president of one 
prominent Eastern college. All of which 
would indicate that Doctor Cadman has 
let little grass grow under his feet. 

One Sunday afternoon recently I 
pushed my way into the crowded audi- 
torium of a big Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. 
building, where Doctor Cadman was 
scheduled to speak. Everyone present 
had come out through a stinging snow- 
storm. All ages and-occupations seemed 
plentifully represented: the prosperous- 
looking professional man nudging elbows 
with the day laborer, the slim student edg- 
ing sidewise to peer over the burly shoul- 
ders of the truck driver in the seat ahead. 
‘Taking the audience as a whole, however, 
it struck me there were more bald heads 
than beardless lips. 

Some of the phrases from the talk I 
listened to that afternoon are whipping 
through my mind yet. A thick-set clergy- 
man of fifty-five, with massive head, clear 
blue eyes, and a voice sonorous as a bell 
and ‘responsive as a violoncello, moved 
that mass of men in alternate tides of 
laughter and solemn enthusiasm. Follow- 
ing the address came the question period 
—an institution which gives Doctor Cad- 
man's “mitacle memory” chance for full 
play. I once heard it described: 

* Doctor Cadman answers every in- 
telligent question put to him by anyone 
on almost every conceivable subject." 

Lots of conceivable subjects were un- 
touched that afternoon. But the answers 
shot back with unhesitant assurance, as 
the clergyman ran through the paper slips 
that the audience had dropped into col- 
lection baskets, made it convincingly 
clear that here was a man who had at his 
mental finger tips an astounding array of 
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the vital facts and theories of history, bi- 
ography, literature, religion, present-day 
politics and industrial development. I 
shall give further on some samples of the 
intellectual catechism to which the pastor 
of the Central Congregational Church sub- 
mits every Sunday afternoon. 


ALY evenings later I sat with Doctor 
Cadman before the blazing log in his 
study. I had come there to learn some- 
thing about what sort of timber had gone 
into the rungs of the ladder that led from 
the coal mine to the pulpit—and particu- 
larly by what precious process he had 
trained his mind to tap so successfully 
that vaguely bounded reservoir known as 
“the general body of knowledge." 

Once in our talk Doctor Cadman leaned 
toward me, his face glowing with con- 
viction, as he declared: 

“A man can become anything he wants 
to become—if he only knows what he wants 
and is willing to pay tts price. The impor- 
tant thing is to know what to will for." 

And presently he added: 

“A mind flabby as an unbaked cake 
can make itself strong by self-imposed 
discipline. The trouble with many people 
is that their mental processes for many 
years have been nothing but a wiggle fol- 
lowed by a waggle. They neither stir up 
their brains of their own accord nor cross- 
examine their inherited ideas." 

For an example of “self-imposed disci- 
pline" I know nothing more illustrative 
than that period of Doctor Cadman's own 
life lying between the ages of eleven and 
twenty-one—when he left home every 
morning at four-thirty o'clock usually 
with a book under his arm; walked four 
miles to the coal mines, where his first 
wages were a shilling a day; went to work 
five hundred feet underground; and spent 
his spare time at the mines and his eve- 
nings at home in literally devouring the 
contents of books. Often he would read 
until after midnight, and then get up in 
three or four hours to go to orbs 

During those nine and one-half years 
the boy digested the contents of a thou- 
sand volumes—all that the local library 
contained. This great mass of reading 
matter included science, theology, fiction, 
mathematics, history, and biography. 
From it he gained an expansive but unas- 
sorted education that went far beyond the 
bournes of an ordinary high-school course. 

The Shropshire mines had been worked 
for many years and all inflammatory gases 
had been removed. So naked lights were 
in use. Much of the boy's studying was 
done by their flickering flames. He used 
to break strips of shale from the roof of the 


mine, smoke themin the flame of his miner's 
candle, and work out problems and write 
lessons on them with a horse-shoe nail. 

With such a background of mental dis- 
cipline, it is not surprising that this boy, 
grown up, should have read through the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—skipping only those articles 
too remotely scientific or abstruse to be 
of practical value—and mastered all the 
information he considered worth-while. 
And one can learn without blinking that 
choice nuggets of thought from nearly all 
the twelve thousand volumes in his pri- 
vate library to-day are safely cached in 
his mind. 


T HAS always seemed to me that a 
main trouble of most people with un- 
reliable memories is that they seldom get 
clear impressions in the first place,” Doc- 
tor Cadman remarked to me. ‘‘They look 
at things without really seeing them; they 
listen to things without really hearing 
them. Their life is a prolonged state of 
semi-consciousness. They ‘travel from 
Dan to Beersheba and find it all barren.’ 

“Thousands of New Yorkers pass the 
Woolworth Building six days in every 
week. Perhaps they watched that mighty 
pile lift itself from its foundations and 
raise its gilded dome to the clouds. Yet I 
venture to say that nine tenths of them 
have never really seen it. A foreigner 
comes to our shores and the structure 
leaps on his vision like a lion from a thick- 
et. He carries home a clearer impression 
of it than most of the folk who work within 
its walls. . . . So familiarity may breed 
blindness—as well as contempt. 

“One deadly foe to the art of remember- 
ing is the speéd of modern life. To re- 
member, one must assimilate and reflect. 
No person is going to find much time for 
these necessary virtues in our hectic days, 
unless he sets his will to merciless resist- 
ance against the trend of the times. 

* Motion pictures are rather typical of 
the whole general plan of business and 
pleasure—and I would advise anyone who 
wants to develop a particularly strong 
memory not to attend motion picture 
shows too frequently. Scenes on the 
screen flash past so fast that no one in 
the audience is able to drink them in fully. 


The cinematograph feeds the eyes faster. 
than the brain behind can digest—and the 


mind loses the faculty to absorb. Non- 
assimilation leads to mental mushiness. 

“T have found reading to be one of the 
finest kinds of mental training—provided 
that it is done properly. But the person 
who races through an endless stream of 
fiction, consumed only with anxiety to 


A Great Preacher 


find out how impossible heroes and hero- 
ines extricate themselves from improbable 
situations, is taking more from his mind 
than he is putting into it. I have always 
thanked heaven that I had my litera 
mumps before I was twelve years old. 
One good whiff of Scott’s “Waverly” 
cured me of pirate-itis. 

“When we fail to visualize and reflect 
as we read, we are not reading at all. Un- 
less we see the characters as clearly as we 
see our next-door neighbors, unless we joy 
in their joys and sorrow in their sorrows, un- 
less we lose ourselves in the magic of the 
author’s art, we might just as well spend 
the time in playing a cornstalk fiddle. 

“T have known many 
people who had the habit of 
usually buying only those 
books which are profusely 
illustrated. An endless ar- 
ray of illustrations strikes 
me as crutches for cripples. 
The reader who makes his 


own mental penne as he 
s along will find the story 
Fresh in his memory for 


years." 

“Whats back of most 
mental inertia?" I asked. 

“Lack of self-discipline, I 
believe. If you want to give 
your mind a daily tonic 
always do the disagreeable 
thing first. Every day read 
or study something that you 
have always dodged because 
it was ‘too heavy.’ If you 
crave for cheap fiction, just 
brush the dust off that 
Plato or call at the library 
for Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding—and 
get down to business. Shar 
en your mental teeth; 
make sure that you digest 
all the meat. 


"NAVHENEVER you are 
reading, draw a circle 
around every word of whose 
exact meaning you are not 
sure. (No, this injunction 
doesn’t apply to borrowed 
books.) Look these words 
up carefully afterward. 
When you have finished a 
book, write out all you can 
remember about it—not the 
actual words but the gist of 
the ideas. Don't be a quit- 
ter. Never plead mental 
bankruptcy. If a certain 
volume has been nominated 
and elected a masterpiece, 
camp in its heart until you understand 
and appreciate it." 

“Even if you haven't the slightest de- 
sire to read masterpieces?” I asked. 

A smile lit the clergyman's eyes. 

“Your question," he returned, “re- 
minds me of the elderly sister who listened 
intently as an evangelist described the 
*weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth’ that would be the lot of the wicked 
after death. 

“‘Thank goodness, I haven't any 
teeth!’ she exclaimed. 

““Madam,’ said the 
‘teeth will be provided. 

“To those who don't care for good liter- 
ature I can promise that appreciation ‘will 


preacher severely, 


range of intellect. 
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be provided’ if they will only keep peg- 
ging away. ‘Treasure houses of infinite 
capacity will be opened to them. Then 
one ny they will discover that a lot of 
their old mental limitations were due to 
the fact that they didn’t have enough 
intellectual background for their brains to 
move around in.” 

Doctor Cadman moved his chair a little 
closer to the crinkly yellow-blue flames of 
the log. 

“Don’t forget,” he added presently, 
“that I have been talking about ‘good’ 
literature. Altogether too much of our 
modern reading matter is immediate, 
ephemeral and of no literary consequence. 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


It resembles the Euphrates River, of 
which the Greek poet Callimachus said it 
was a ‘mighty river, but it rolled down to 
the sea all the dead dogs of Babylon.’ 
“Irs a fine thing to belong to the ‘bed- 
stead fraternity.” I’ve been a member for 
years. In the silence of my own chamber, 
“where the deacons cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest,’ I can lose my- 
self, after the day’s work is over, in the 
finest thoughts of all ages. It's a priceless 
rivilege. Burke always kept a ragged 
irgil at his bedside. Harriet Martineau 
often spent an hour on a single page. Tol- 
stoy knew the Gospels by heart. Balzac 
hastened from a crowded Paris salon to 
the company of his beloved books, ex- 


Doctor Cadman, who is generally recognized as one of the 
ablest pulpit orators in the English-speaking world, has 
been pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
New York, for the last twenty years. 
years of his youth in swinging a pick in an English coal mine, 
he prepared for the ministry and came to America. Starting 
out in a sleepy little country parish, he achieved quickly a 
national reputation for force, brilliancy, and an astounding 
His present parish constitutes one of 
the most important Protestant congregations in America 


After spending ten 
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claiming, ‘Now for some real people!” 


Doctor Cadman's eyes wandered lov- 
ingly around the book-lined walls of his 
stu if 

“I know a man who refuses to read the 
old philosophers because he prefers to 
‘think things out for himself," I re- 
marked. “He doesn't want his original- 
ity cramped.” 

“That man has a hard job ahead of 
him," commented the clergyman. 
“Everything written or said since Plato— 
the master mind—has been one long quo- 
tation. Emerson is generally supposed to 
have come as close to original thinking as 
any philosopher America has had, and 
pe picked up a volume of 

merson the other day and 
counted fourteen quotations 
on a single page. 


* A MAN is himself, plus 

the books he reads. 
To cut one's self off from 
the great thoughts buried 
in books is like being a 
fisherman without a line, or 
a miner without a pick. 
Biography is particularly 
helpful in practical, every- 
day life. No matter how 
poorly and banally it may 
be written, one can always 
get something out of the 
honest record of a man's 
life. 

“Then one can hardly 
overemphasize the value of 
change. Life is too big, too 
vital, too packed with won- 
der and beauty, for any man 
to spend his whole time in a 
single field. To learn the 
value of a frequent shift in 
mental activity is to add 
another fifty per cent to the 
power of the dynamo. Glad- 
stone had four desks in his 
study. One was for litera- 
ture, one for his correspond- 
ence, one for his political 
affairs, and one for his fa- 
vorite studies. He used to 
spend an hour or two of con- 
centrated work at one desk 
and then shift to another, 
where he would refreshen 
his mind by picking up a 
new set of problems. 

“Through this method,’ 
he said, ‘I can do two 
mornings’ work in one.’ 

“This frequent shifting of 
mental scenery, practiced 
by Gladstone and by many 
other men of superlative achievement, 
gives many extra pounds of steam to 
the boiler. But along with it one must 
remember to concentrate absolutely on each 
task. Concentration and a good mem- 
ory go hand in hand. The more com- 
pletely you can lose yourself in things, the 
more certain you are to remember them. 
Almost without exception, the great 
thinkers and doers of the world—whether 
they are directing a transcontinental rail- 
road or laying bare the secrets of science— 
are able to let outside things whirl by 
them unheeded as soon as they turn their 
attention to the problem of the hour. 
Happy indeed was thestateof the old philo- 
sopher at Leipsic (Continued on page 187) 


Junior Mason Speaks: 


Junior’s other enemy 
was Isabelle Thompson. 
The Thompsons were 
the Masons’ nearest 
neighbors, the two 
yards being sepa- 
rated by a low hedge 
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"Last Night, When You Kissed 
. Blanche Thompson- 


You thought you heard a cat mew. Well. Frank, 
it wasnt a cat. It was me” 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. 


UNIOR MASON was twelve. The 
statement is significant. 
There are a few peevish people in 
the world who believe that all 
twelve-year-old boys ought to be 
hung. Others, less irritable, think that 
gently chloroforming them would seem 
more humane. A great many good-na- 
tured folks contend that incarceration for 
a couple of years would prove the best 
way to dispose of them. 
duit how Springtown was divided in re- 
gard to Junior and his crowd of cronies de- 
pended largely upon the amiability of its 
citizens. But practically everyone looked 
upon that crowd as he looked upon other 
pests: rust, sparrows, moth-millers and 
potato bugs. As the boys came out of 
school tearing wildly down the street with 
Apache yells, more than one staid citizen 
had been seen to cross the road hurriedly, 
as one would get out of the way of fire 
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engines, or molten lava rolling down from 
Vesuvius. 

There were a dozen or more boys in the 
crowd, but the ringleaders were Runt 
Perkins, Shorty Marston and Junior 
Mason, and the only similarity between 
charity and Junior was that the greatest 
of these was pistas 

At home, by the united efforts of the 
other members of the Mason family, he 
was kept subdued into something resem- 
bling civilized man. Mother ruled him 
with a firm hand but an understanding 
heart. Itis a fine old combination. The 
girls made strenuous efforts to assist in 
his upbringing, but their gratuitous serv- 
ices were not kindly looked upon by the 
young man, who believed it constituted 
mere butting-in. 

Katherine it was who took upon herself 
the complete charge of his speech. Not an 
insignificant "have went" nor an infini- 


CRAMPTON 


tesimal “I seen" ever escaped the keen 
ears of his eldest sister, who immediately 
corrected him. Mother sometimes thought 
Katherine a little severe when, in the in- 
terest of proper speaking, she would stop 
him in the midst of an exciting account of 
a home-run. There were times, thought 
Mother, when the spirit of the thing was 
so much more important than the flesh 
in which it was clothed. 


R arithmetic Junior showed such an 
aptitude that Father was wont to say 
encouragingly, ** You'll be working in the 
bank one of these days, Son." At which 
“Son” would glow with a legitimate pride 
that quickly faded before the sight of a 
certain dull red book entitled ‘Working 
Lessons in English Grammar.” Katherine 
labored patiently many an evening to 
assist in bringing Junior and the contents 
of this particular volume somewhere 
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within hailing distance of each other. 
Painstakingly she would go over the ground 
with him in preparation for his lesson, to 
be met with a situation something like 
this: 

* Now we're ready. Read the first sen- 
tence, Junior.” 

And Junior would earnestly and enthu- 
siastically sing-song: '''He took his coat 
down from the nail without a word of warn- 

“What’s the subject, Junior? Now 
think!” 

“Coat,” Junior would answer promptly. 
Then, seeing Katherine’s grieved look, he 
would change quickly to "Nail." And 
when the look deepened to disgust he 
would grow wild and begin guessing fran- 
tically: “Warning? Took? From?” 

Of the three girls Eleanor was his best 
friend. Rather boyish herself, she was 
still not so far removed from the glamourof 
ball games in the back pasture, the trap- 
ping of gophers, and circuses in the barn, 

ut that the two held many things in 
common. 

It was Marcia who was his arch enemy. 
Not that she committed any serious of- 
fenses. It was her attitude that exasper- 
ated him. She had a trick of perpetrating 
a lazy little smile on his every act, a smile 
that was of a surpassing superiority. And 
she had a way of always jump- 
ing at the conclusion that he 
was dirty. “Go wash your 
hands!" was her sisterly greet- 
ing whenever he approached. 
She used it as consistently 
toward him as she used “How 
do you do?" to other people. 
Tunes would jump into a 

eated argument over his per- 
fect cleanliness, a discussion 
that consumed more time than 
an entire bath would have 
taken. 


JUNIOR'S other enemy was 
Isabelle Thompson. The 
Thompsons were the Masons’ 
nearest neighbors, the two 

ards being separated by a low 

edge. The family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tobias Thomp- 
son, and two daughters: 
Blanche, who was a little older 
than Eleanor Mason, and Isa- 
belle, aged eleven. 

Mrs. Thompson was a little 
thin woman who reveled in the 
reputation of being the neatest 
housekeeper in Springtown. 
Why do those characteristics 
so often go together? Does 
the thin, wiry condition of a 
woman’s body beget neatness? 
Or does she keep herself worn 
thin by her energetic scrub- 
bing? i it a physiological or a 
psychological problem? 

owever that may be, Mrs. 
Thompson continued to lay 
strips of rag carpet over her 
best rugs to keep them clean, 
and then a layer of newspapers 
over the rag carpet to save 
that, too. Andy Christensen 
declared that she came clear 
out to the gate to meet him 
whenever he brought up the 
groceries on a muddy day. 

Her neatness extended to 


the other members of her household. 
Tobias was proprietor of a combined 
grocery and meat market; and no pig, 
dizzily hanging head downward from its 
peg in the back room, looked more pink 
or slick or skinned than he. 

“Tt is certainly nice to think our meat 
comes from such a clean place,” Mother 
often said. 

“Yes,” the frank Marcia agreed, “‘if 
you don’t mind a little thing like under- 
weight.” 

“Believe me!” Eleanor added. ‘‘To- 
bias would pinch a weenie in two if he 
dared.” 

Mrs. Thompson’s mind was as neat as 
the rest of her. It, too, was a prim, tidy 
place,with symmetrical shelves on: which 
were stored a few meager but immaculate 
items, such as cleanliness being next to 
godliness, dancing a device of the devil, 
and that the only route to heaven was via 
the particular church to which she be- 
longed. Yes, everything in her mind and 
heart was small and neat and necessary. 
Those organs were not all cluttered up 
with a lot of unessential rubbish like 
Mother Mason’s. There were no tag- 


ends of emotion over the moon swinging 
out from behind a swirl of silver clouds, 
nor messy scraps of thrills because a 
thrush was singing in a rain-drenched 


lilac bush at twilight. Mother’s was the 
soul of a poet. Mrs. Thompson’s was the 
soul of a polyp. 

She was one of the few people who riled . 
Mother through and through. She would 
say, "I won't quarrel with any of my 
neighbors," as though the others ran 
around seeking trouble. Or, */'ve always 
said honesty was the best policy." It was 
as though she felt she had invented hon- 
esty. You know the type? And even 
now, some Mrs. Thompson will read this 
and say, '' Doesn't that for all the world 
remind you of Aunt Abbie?" After all, it 
is probably a good thing that some power 
has never yet decided to gie us the giftie 
mentioned by Mr. Robert Burns. 


HE Masons, among themselves, always 

js of the elder l'hompson daughter 
as *' Blonche," in imitation of the broad and 
stilted pronunciation her mother used. 
As for Isabelle, Junior's crowd of boys had 
a pet name for her also. There is a por- 
tion of the human anatomy that is never 
mentioned in a drawing-room. The said 
section is bounded on the north by the 
lungs, on the south by the hip-bone socket 
and on the east and west by the ribs. Al- 
though it is never spoken aloud in polite 
society, far be it from anyone to accuse 
Junior and Runt Perkins and Shorty 


Strangely enough, it was Marcia who followed him out onto the porch. There were 
tears in her eyes. Careless, tender-hearted Marcia had impulsively erred so often 
herself that she felt more sympathy for her little brother than anyone else did 
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He slipped noiselessly away, waiting until he had turned the corner of the Thomp- 
son house before he allowed the pent-up laughter within him to trickle forth 


Marston of constituting polite society. 
So in the privacy of their own crowd they 
always spoke of the younger Thompson 
girl as Is-a-Belly. It was not gallant nor 
was it kind, but twelve-year-old boys are 
quite often neither gallant nor kind. 


AM a consequence of their mother's nar- 
row attitude, the two Thompson girls 
were self-consciously engrossed in their 
own attainments. ‘Their mother believed 
that her daughters, like the king, could 
do no wrong, a view that was thoroughly 
shared by the girls themselves. They 
were perfect in their manners, immacu- 
late as to their persons, flawless in their 
conduct. But, lacking a sense of humor 
which would otherwise have been their 
redeeming quality, they were excellent 
specimens of that despicable creature—a 
prig. 

‘he fun-loving Mason girls spoke al- 
ways of “Blonche” as “The Perfect One,” 
and Junior continued to use that name- 
less, ungallant appellation for Isabelle 
whenever his boyish disgust of her fault- 
less record grew too deep. 

Boys of this age live on the border be- 
tween childhood and adolescence. It is a 
sort of No Man’s Land in which they 
seem not to know just where they belong. 
In this they are not unlike the maiden 
with reluctant feet. They are such a queer 
mixture of Youth and Childhood that one 


.the stars or the morning dew. 


hour, with developing mind, they seem 
to be reaching out into the future to 
wrestle with man-sized problems, while 
the next hour, with no conscious under- 
standing of the change, they:abandon that 
mood to drop back into the trifling plays 
of babyhood. i 

This was an hour, this particular warm 
summer evening, when Junior had slipped 
back into babyhood. With all the inanity 
of which he was capable, he had pried o 
a loose slat in the trellis-work under the 
back porch, and, with much grunting and 
wiggling, had managed to crawl through. 
His reason for doing it? Ask the wind or 
No, the 
motives of a twelve-year-old boy are not 
always governed by a rational cause. He 
just did it. 

Scrouging under the porch, he looked 
around in the semi-darkness. His eye 
lighted on an old, battered, rusted tin 
street-car, a relic of younger if not happier 
days. He succeeded in pulling off one of 
the tin wheels. There was a hole in the 
center of the wheel left by the withdraw- 
ing of the hub. He held it to his mouth 
and blew. It gave forth a weird, plaintive 
sound like the mewing of a cat. Immedi- 
ately, with that ability to become all 
things to all men, Junior felt himself tak- 
ing on the characteristics of a cat. Fur 
seemed, in some miraculous way, to spring 
out on his body. With the erstwhile 


street-car wheel between his teeth and 
emitting continuous purring sounds, he 
pad-padded out from under the porch. 
With that capacity for sinking himself in 
an imaginary character, he felt in his heart 
all the sly, treacherous attributes of a cat. 
Nay, more, he was a cat. 

Out on the lawn he crawled through the 
grass of the side yard to the hedge, 
stopped to rub a pair of invisible whiskers 
against a weed, nibbled daintily at a stalk 
of catnip, and, settling back on his 
haunches, laid the street-car wheel aside 
to lap a presumably clean tongue over a 
slightly soiled paw. Then, with half- 
human, half-feline promptings, he cogi- 
tated plans for the rest of the evening. 


CROSS the hedge at the Thompson 
home, someone was sitting in the ham- 
mock behind the vine-covered lattice-work 
of the porch. Junior could hear the steady 
squeak-squeak of the swaying ropes. It 
would be Isabelle, curled and beribboned, 
daintily holding her big doll, likewise 
curled and beribboned. Just what there 
is in the contemplation of an immaculately 
clean, piously good, little girl to rouse the 
ire of a semi-soiled, ungodly little boy 
is one with the mysteries of the Sphinx 
and the Mona Lisa smile. Junior, at 
thought of Isabelle sitting placidly in the 
hammock, was seized with an uncontrol- 
lable desire to startle her out of that state 
of calmness into one of sudden agitation. 
So he crept through an opening in the 
hedge into the Thompson yard, pausing, 
with an imaginary distended tail, to 
crouch and spring at a robin in the grass. 
Failing to capture his prey, he crawled 
noiselessly toward the porch, placed his 
forepaws on the lattice-work, and emitting 
a low whining purr peered through the 
vines, 

It was not Isabelle. It was Blanche. In 
the hammock with her sat Frank Marston, 
his arm casually thrown across the back 
of the hammock, his face in close prox- 
imity to hers. 

The cat did not purr again. Open- 
mouthed, he took in the little scene before 
him, which spectacle included the placing 
of a hasty, boyish kiss on Blanche's cheek. 
Then the leading man and lady both gig- 
gled rather foolishly. They were very 
young. 

Once again in the annals of history had 
curiosity killed a cat, for all feline char- 
acteristics immediately left the onlooker 
and he became a twelve-year-old masculine 
biped. 

He slipped noiselessly away, waiting 
until he had turned the corner of the 
Thompson house before he allowed the 
pent-up laughter within him to trickle 
forth. It was too rich for words that he 
had witnessed it. Wouldn't everyone 
laugh when he told them! He ran down 
the Thompsons' side terrace, walked non- 
chalantly across the street and around the 
next block. On the way, he told the joke 
to three people, Runt Perkins and Hod 
Beeson, who delivered coal, and Lizzie 
Beadle, the town dressmaker. The reason 
he told no one else was the very simple one 
that those were all the people he met. 

Reaching home by this circuitous route, 
he burst in upon the family with the tale. 

“With my own eyes I seen 'em," he 
finished breathlessly. 

“Saw them,” corrected Katherine, di- 
dactically. (Continued on page 117) 


Keep Moving! 


Your brain will work better and longer if you take 


care of your body 


By Dudley A. Sargent, M. D. 


OCTOR SARGENT has had a longer and 
more conspicuous service as a physical 
educator than any other man in the country. 
He was director of the Hemenway Gymnasium 
at Harvard University for forty years, until his 


MEONE said to me the other 
day: “Doctor Sargent, if I should 
go to the average young man and 
give him the choice of two propo- 
ositions, I am wondering which 


one of them he would take me up on?" 
"What are they?" 


This direct relation between mental 
and physical vigor is not a mere theory. 
It has been scientifically proved. Some 
years ago a very interesting study was 
made of two contrasted groups of persons 
in Great Britain. The Fellows of the 


resignation last autumn. 
old, Doctor Sargent is the active head of his 
own institution, the Sargent School for Phys- 
ical Education, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He holds a medical degree from Yale University. 


Although 70 years 


That is, the mentally deficient were al- 
most 4 inches shorter and were 25 pounds 
lighter than the men of vigorous mind, 
showing that there undoubtedly is a 
direct relation between mental efficiency 
and physical efficiency. 

In 1893, Dr. W. T. Por- 


asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I would 
tell him, ‘You can be 5 feet 
5 inches tall, weigh 130 

unds, and become the 

ead of the business you 
choose as your career—or 
you can be 5 feet 9 inches 
tall, weigh 145 pounds, but 
never get beyond the book- 
keeper class.’” 

“But you’ve got your 

ropositions twisted," I told 


im. 
* Never mind that!" he 
said. “What I want to 
know is, which would he 
choose?" 

I had to stop and think 
the matter over, because I 
know, from fifty years of 
experience with young men, 
how keen they are for a fine 
physique. But I had to ad- 
mit finally that if a man were 
forced to choose between 
being a five-foot-nine book- 
keeper and, say, a five-foot- 
five general manager, he 
would give up the few extra 
inches and take the big ca- 
reer instead. 

“That’s what I claim," 
said my friend. **Becauseit is 
the big prizes in life that we 
all want—and they go to the 
man with mental power." 

“Precisely,” agreed. 
* But, as I told you before, 
you have reversed your 
propositions. What you 


Don’t Sit Glued to Your 
Office Chair All Day 


“ T KNOW of the head of a large organization," 

says Doctor Sargent, “who gets a lot of exer- 
cise which, in most business concerns, goes to the 
office boy. He does not have even a ‘buzzer’ with 
which to summon a boy, so the temptation to do 
it isn't present. 

“ When he wants something from another office, 
or wishes to speak to someone there, he usually 
goes himself. The fear of lowering his dignity 
never worries him. And the result is that he is 
always keen at his work, as active mentally as he 
is physically. 

“When he has to dictate to his stenographer, he 
gets up and walks around the room while doing so. 
A good many men have this habit, I believe. They 
say they can 'think better' on their feet. They 
probably haven't figured out the reason for it, but 
the fact is that they are responding to the prompt- 
ing of their body. 

"Every time you get up and walk across the 
room, you have some exercise. Your heart beats 
a little faster, you therefore breathe more rapidly 
and more deeply, your circulation moves more 
swiftly, and this helps to stimulate both body and 
brain by carrying new blood to it." 


ter examined about 30,000 
school children of St. Louis, 
Missouri, with the question 
of this mental and physical 
relationship in view. He 
found that, in pupils of the 
same age, sex, and race, the 
ones who made the best 
mental showing were the 
ones who also had the best 
physical showing. 

hen the results of his in- 
vestigation were published, 
a great many persons re- 
ceived them skeptically. 
Teachers who recalled the 
records of a few exception- 
ally bright pupils who were 
small for their age doubted 
Doctor Porter's statement. 
But his conclusions have 
been repeatedly confirmed 
by other scientific observers, 
not only in this country but 
in Europe as well. 

All the weight of evidence 
goes to show that there does 
exist a natural relation be- 
tween a vigorous mind and 
a vigorous . Itis quite 
Pis Vn the brain is onen 

eveloped tn spite of a phys- 
ically handicapped body: 
And it is also developed, 
only too frequently, at the 
expense of the body. But it 


„cannot be doubted that 


these persons of one-sided 
development would have ac- 
quired greater mental vigor 
and would have maintained 


ought to say to a young man—and not 
only to him, but to men of any age—is 
this: ‘Your chances of reaching the top 
and of staying there, are going to depend 
on both mind and body. They are going to 
be governed to a certain extent by your 
height and weight. For the average big 
man mentally is a. big man physically.’” 


Royal Society, who probably represent 
the highest brain power of the British Em- 
pire, were found to average 5 feet 934 
inches in height and 160 pounds in weight. 
At the other extreme of brain power came 
lunatics, criminals, idiots, and imbeciles. 
This class averaged only about 5 feet 6 
inches in height and 135 pounds in weight. 


it through a longer period of usefulness, 
if they had coupled it with physical de- 
velopment also. 

A mdn may pride himself on the amount 
of brain work he accomplishes without 
having paid any regard to his body. But 
he does not know how much more efficient 
he would have been mentally if he had 
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Exercises for Folks Who 


HESE exercises, to be taken morning and night, are suggested as especially adapted to 
ing a sedentary life, whether accompanied by mental strain or not. Most of them are 
Power,” which I wrote some years ago. Through the courtesy of the Dodge Publishing Com- 
number of times recommended. He can then increase the number gradually. The two exer- 
rections alone. Before taking these exercises free yourself of as much clothing as possible so 


FIRST EXERCISE—Rising on the Toes 


POSITION : Stand facing the back of a chair, the top of which you may grasp with both 

ands. 

MOVEMENT: While your legs are kept straight, lift your heels from the floor and try to stand 
on the tips of your toes. Repeat. 

TIMES: From 25 to 100, at the rate of 40 times a minute. 

CAUTION: In order to make this exercise most effective, lift your toes from the floor every 
time you settle back on your heels, without bending your body. 

PARTS AFFECTED: Muscles of the foot, calf and front of the lower leg. Tends to draw blood 
gently from the head. s 


SECOND EXERCISE—Measuring Tape 


POSITION: Stand with feet together, elbows 

f raised shoulder high, and fingers touching the 
breast bone. 

MOVEMENT: Step directly forward with the left 
foot about thirty-six inches, straightening the 
right leg and throwing the weight on the left leg, 
at the same time extending the arms out side- 
ward and backward, thus expanding the chest. 
Now spring back to position and repeat the 
movement. the same exercise, advancing 
with the right leg. 

TIMES: 15 to 60 at the rate of 10 to 30 per min- 
ute. 

CAUTION: In doing this exercise, so time it that 
the arms will be fully extended, and the chest fully expanded at the end of the forward 
movement. 

PARTS AFFECTED: Chest muscles well stretched, chest expanded, and muscles between 
shoulder blades that hold shoulders back put in good tone. Large muscles on front of 
thigh, and calf of leg brought into vigorous action. 


THIRD EXERCISE—Clap under Legs 


POSITION: Stand with feet twenty-four inches apart, 
the right leg in advance of the left and the arms ex- 
tended over the head with backs of the hands touch- 


ing. 

MOVEMENT: Incline the body forward, bend the 
knees and bring the arms downward and inward un- 
til the palms of the hands touch under the leg. Now 
straighten the legs and back and swing the arms out- 
ward and upward to the first position over the head. 
Try the same exercise with the left leg forward. 

TIMES: 10 to 40 at the rate of 10 to 30 per minute. 

CAUTION: In this exercise be sure to carry the body 
back of the erect position and have the arms fully ex- 
tended over the head. 

PARTS AFFECTED: The large muscles of the back and legs, and muscles of the shoulders, 
neck, upper back and abdomen. Blood drawn from the head and movements of the stomach 
and intestines aided. . 


FOURTH EXERCISE— Rocking the Boat 


POSITION: Stand with the feet twenty-four inches apart, 
with right arm extended upward, the left arm down- 
ward, and the weight of the body thrown on the right 


leg. 
MOVEMENT: Bring the right arm downward to the side 
of the body and carry the left arm upward from the 
side, at the same time swaying the hips to the left side, 
and shifting the weight of the body onto the left leg. 
Repeat the exercise, swaying from side to side. 
TIMES: 20 to 60 at the rate of 30 to 50 per minute. 
CAUTION: Check the downward arm in its descent before 
it reaches the leg, and keep the arm that is extended up- 
ward as straight as possible, so that the swaying move- 
d ment of the body will give the desired elevation to the 
ribs. 
PARTS AFFECTED: The shoulders, upper arm, sides 
of the neck and upper chest. Muscles about the hips, upper thigh and lower leg. Es- 
pecially valuable as a means of lifting the ribs and increasing the breathing capacity. 
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taken care of his neglected physique. 

Of course someone is going to ask at this 
point why truckmen, longshoremen, ditch- 
diggers, prize-fighters, and other typical 
strong men are not the leaders of thought, 
if this relation between mental and bodily 
vigor really exists. 

ut I did not say that a strong body 
makes a trained mind. Exercising the 
arms and legs does not exercise the brain. 
It would be just as sensible to think that 
by exercising the brain we could grow 
muscles on our arms and legs. 

The brain is developed by use. And the 
ditch-digger is not using his brain. All the 
shoveling he can do in a lifetime will not 
fasterially increase his mental power. 
But the man who does use his brain will do 
so more effectively and through a longer 
period of life, if he builds up and main- 
tains a sound body. 

There is a plain physiological reason for 
this. The blood stream is the life current 
of the body. And it operates according to 
a law of supply and demand. If one part 
of the body ıs doing the lion's share of the 
work, it sets up a demand for the lion’s 
share of the blood supply. And it gets it. 


F YOU are a mental worker—in an of- 
fice, a bank, a profession, for instance— 
our brain demands, and receives, the 
argest proportion of the blood supply. 
This is the reason why, during continuous 
mental effort, you are likely to suffer with 
cold hands or feet. The blood has gone to 
the head, not to the extremities. You 
never heard of a dancer having cold feet. 
And you never saw a blacksmith warming 
his hands after beating out a piece of iron 
on his anvil. 

“ But," you may say, “I am a brain 
worker. I sit at a desk in an office, wres- 
tling with problems of business. If I need 
blood in my brain, why should I take ex- 
ercise that will draw the blood away from 
the brain?" 

Because the blood current has a double 
rôle to play. Notice the name—circula- 
tion of the blood. It makes the rounds of 
the body, carrying food to the tissues, 
taking away the waste, returning to the 
lungs to get oxygen, and to the heart to be 
pumped again on its way. 

What happens if you are a brain worker 
who gets no physicalexercise? In the first 
place your ficare beats less nnd and 
you take fewer breaths and more shallow 
ones than you would if you had a large 
area of muscles to be revitalized. The 
blood stream moves more slowly. The 
consequence is that this sluggish current 
is not able to carry off all the waste tissue 
which is constantly being thrown into it. 
Some of this poisonous waste settles alon 
the route. The system becomes clogg 
with it. And the brain, which needs a 
pure, nourishing supply of blood, receives 
instead a polluted and sluggish stream. The 
head feels dull, the brain fagged. 


Lead a Sedentary Life 


the class commonly known as brain workers. They are, of course, suitable for anyone lead- 
included in a group of about sixty exercises described in a book, “Health, Strength, and 
pany they are reprinted here. The beginner should start by taking each exercise the least 
cises not illustrated—the first and the eighth—can be readily taken from the printed di- 
that there may be no restrictions to your movements. The air in the room should be fresh 


“Well, admitting this,” you say, “what 
ought the brain worker to do?” 

n the first place, there are certain 
things he ought not to do. He should 
not sit at his desk from the time he 
reaches his office in the morning until he 
goes to luncheon, and from the time 
he sits down after luncheon until he gets 
up to go home. 

I have heard business people of all 
ranks, from executives down to stenog- 
raphers, tell with a sort of pride of hav- 
ing done this very thing. Bookkeepers 
sit humped over their ledgers for hours at 
astretch. Typists sit at their typewriters. 
Department managers sit at their desks. 
The heads of a business furnish this per- 
nicious example and their subordinates 
follow it. 

An executive will spend several hours 
in sustained, concentrated mental effort, 
without relieving for a moment the tax he 
is putting on his brain. If he wants a pa- 
per from another office, not twenty feet 
from his own, he pushes a button and 
sends a boy for it. if a man in one depart- 
ment wants to speak to someone in an- 
other department, he takes down the 
telephone and talks to him without leav- 
ing his chair. . 

Pushing a button and holding a tele- 
phone receiver to one's ear can hardly be 
classed as physical exercise. Yet this is 
about all that thousands of office men get 
in the course of their day's work. 

It would be far better for your working 
efficiency if you would jump up and walk 
briskly to tlie next room when you want 
a paper from it. If you need to consult 
someone twenty yards down the hall, get 
up and go there for yourself. It won't 
take any longer than it does to telephone, 
and it will do you good. What if the man 
you want to speak to is your subordinate? 
A good many business men seem to think 
that the only way to preserve their dignity 
is to stand on it. But standing on one's 
dignity is another thing that cannot be 
classed as physical exercise. 


"THE reason Í mention these things is 
because I want, in this article, to point 
out some of the casy and obvious ways by 
which the person in a sedentary occupa- 
tion can improve his health and efficiency. 
Every one of us should be getting a cer- 
tain amount of exercise all through the day. 
To take it in the morning and again at 
night is a good thing, but that does not fill 
the bill entirely. The body should not be 
inactive for hours at a time, except during 
sleep. Every part of it, including the 
brain, will perform its functions better if 
we take frequent moderate exercise dur- 
ing the day. . 

1r is perfectly easy to manage this. For 
example, in my home I do not have the 
telephone in my study, where I spend a 

eat deal of time at my desk. Instead, I 
have it in another (Continued on page 192) 


FIFTH EXERCISE—Rowing 


POSITION: Stand facing to the right with feet 
about twenty-four inches apart, right leg ad- 
vanced, and the arms held at the sides while bent 
at a right angle. 

MOVEMENT: Lunge forward, throwing the weight 
of the body on to the right leg, bending the body, 
and extending the arms until the fingers touch the 
floor about twelve inches in front of the right foot. 
Now return vigorously to the starting position, 
as though lifting a weight or pulling an oar. Re- 
peat. Try the same exercise, facing to the left 
with the left foot advanced. 

TIMES: 10 to 50 at the rate of 16 to 36 per minute. 

CAUTION: Be sure to keep both feet on the floor, 
bending the front leg as the body swings forward, 
and the rear leg as the arms are brought back. 
Energize the upward movement, and make it as steady and rhythmical as possible. 

PARTS AFFECTED: The muscles that erect the spine. The broad muscles of the back that 
pull up the arms, and the muscles of the hips, and back and front of thighs and legs. 


SIXTH EXERCISE—Mowing 


POSITION: Stand with the feet about eighteen inches 
apart, both arms extended forward and downward, so 
that hands are about the height of the waist line. 

MOVEMENT: Bend the knees slightly, incline the bod 
forward, and sweep both of the arms around to the left 
as far as possible. Now sweep both arms around to 
the right. Repeat. 2 

TIMES: 20 to 80 at the rate of 20 to 30 per minute. 

CAUTION: In order to get the best effect from this exer- 
cise, keep the arms as straight as possible, turn the head 
and trunk with the arms and sway the hips over to the 
opposite side from which the arms are swinging. 

PARTS AFFECTED: Anterior part of the shoulders, 
middle chest, broad muscles of the abdomen, sides of the 
waist, and the extensor muscles of the spine and legs to a lesser degree are brought into play. 


SEVENTH EXERCISE—Low Chest Expander 


POSITION: Stand with the feet about thirty inches apart, left leg ad- 
vanced, right arm folded across the back, and left arm extended 
downward so that the fingers touch the floor about fifteen inches 
toward the advanced foot. 

MOVEMENT: Straighten the left leg, and bring the left arm upward 
and backward until it is fully extended over and 
back of the head as far as possible. Return the 
left hand to the floor and repeat the movement. 
Do the same exercise with the right arm and leg 
advanced. 

TIMES: 10 to 40 at the rate of 8 to 20 per minute. 

CAUTION: In executing this movement, be sure 
and keep the supporting arm behind the back, and 
the extended arm as straight as possible. In 
bending backward care should be taken not to 
bend too far back at first, and to have the supporting leg far enough to the rear to enable 
you to maintain a good balance. 

PARTS AFFECTED: This exercise is especially valuable as a means of stretching the muscles 
of the abdomen, elevating the ribs, and expanding the lower part of the chest. In accom- 
plishing this object the muscles of the neck, arms and legs are brought into vigorous action. 


EIGHTH EXERCISE— Deep Knee Bending 


POSITION: Stand facing the back of a chair, holding on to the upper part of it with both hands. 
MOVEMENT: While balancing yourself in this position, sit down upon your heels and rise to 
the standing position, aiding yourself by the use of the hands and arms as much as necessary. 

TIMES: 10 to 50 at the rate of 16 to 24 per minute. 

CAUTION: In doing this exercise, keep the muscles of the legs and arms under conscious con- 
trol, „inking and rising slowly. Vary the exercise by trying to sit down while keeping the heels 
on the floor. 

PARTS AFFECTED: This exercise brings the large extensor muscles of the legs into powerful 
action as well as the muscles of the buttocks and back thighs—a splendid exercise for opening 
up the large blood vessels of the legs and drawing the blood from the head. 
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Speaking of the Weather— 


Do you know what is the hottest place in the country, the coolest place, the 
wettest, the driest, the windiest, the snowiest? 


We all talk about the weather. 


interesting things about it 


By Henry J. Cox 


Let’s learn some of the 


Weather Bureau official in charge of the Chicago Forecast District, which 
embraces eleven states, reaching from Wisconsin and Illinois 


EOPLE are always apologizing 

for talking about the weather. 

I don't know why they should. 
Weather and climate (which is 

simply the sum total of a very 

long period of "weather") are the most 
important factors in life. Without the 
right kind of weather.we could not live at all. 
Don't apologize, therefore, because you 


to Montana and Wyoming 


mean summer temperature is about 72 
degrees, while Portland's is only 64 de- 
grees. New York's winter average is 32 
degrees, while Portland's is about 40 de- 
grees. In other words, Portland has a 
more equable climate than New York has. 

If you are looking solely for an even 
climate, there’s nothing the matter with 
the Farralones, off the Golden Gate, the 


gle day, or even in a few hours, in many 
parts of the country. 

In San Francisco the annual range av- 
erages only 53 degrees. Contrast these 
points with Chicago, which has an average 
annual range of 108 degrees, and Duluth 
with one of 120 degrees. If Duluth were 
hotter in summer, the range would be 
even greater. The thermometer often 


are interested in the weath- 
er. All the gold and silver 
and diamonds on, or in, 
this earth are not so vital 
to us as the weather that 
enables us to raise the gram 
and vegetables and fruit, 
and also the grass and other 
herbage that feed the ani- 
mals which, in turn, furnish 
us with meat. 

We can’t get along with- 
out the weather, and we 
have to get along with it. 
So let’s find out some of the 
wonderfully interesting 
things about it. 

The United States, be- 
cause of its size and loca- 
tion, has a greater variety 
of weather and climate 
than any othe: country in 
the world: Just take, for 
instance, the question of 
temperature. 

You read in the weather 
reports about the “mean 
temperature." That, of 
course, refers to the average 
temperature for the day, or 
month, or other period dis- 
cussed. If the highest tem- 
perature for one day is 
ninety, and the lowest is 
seventy, the mean or aver- 
age temperature for that 
day would be found by add- 
ing the highest and the 
lowest figures and dividing 
them by two. In this case, 
therefore, the mean tem- 
perature would be eighty 
degrees. You find the aver- 
age for a week, a month or 
for a year in the same way. 


New York City and Portland, Oregon, entrance to San Francisco Bay. The the ocean, being on the westerly side, 
have the same mean temperature for the Weather Bureau has found that durin he 

But that does not in- several years, the temperature on one o 
dicate that the two cities have the same these islands seldom varied more than 11 


year—52 degrees. 


Do You Know Why You 
Fan Yourself? 


Y UMIDITY has a decided effect on the way 
we feel the heat or cold accompanying it. 
If the air is dry, the moisture from the surface of 
our bodies evaporates, reducing what we call the 
*sensible temperature;' that is, the temperature 
as wefeelit. Butif the air itself is full of moisture, 
there is no evaporation from our bodies and we 
therefore feel the full force of the heat in the air. 
The reason we fan ourselves is to help this evapo- 
ration, which reduces the sensible temperature. 
“To show you how great an effect this evapo- 
ration has, let us take three cities: New Orleans, 
New York, and Yuma. Suppose all three have a 
temperature, on a certain day, of 95 degrees. But 
at New Orleans the relative humidity is 79 per 
cent, at New York it is 73 per cent, and at Yuma 
only 43 per cent. That is, the air at New Orleans 
is high in moisture, at New York less so, and at 
Yuma itis very dry. The result is that the sensible 
temperature at New Orleans is 89 degrees, at New 
York 87 degrees, and at Yuma only 76 degrees. 
“So far as known, the lowest relative humidity 
recorded at a Weather Bureau station was at 
Phoenix, Arizona, May 16th, 1907, when it was 
only 2 per cent. The actual temperature was 95 
degrees. But because of the remarkable dryness 
of the air the sensible temperature was only 57 
degrees. This explains why a ‘hot, muggy day’ is 
so hard to endure." 


insures the sections directly to t 
an equable climate. 


falls to 30 degrees below zero 
in the winter there, but it 
seldom gets up to 9o degrees 
in summer. As one man put 
it, "I spent a very pleasant 
winter last summer in 
eoftens of “getting 
on the nght side" of a per- 
son. If you are particular 
about your climate, it 
hooves you, then, to “get 
on the right side” of a large 
body of water. These large 
bodies of water have so 
great an effect on weather 
that we have two kinds of 
climate, continental and 
marine. An inland place, 
far from the ocean or the 
gulf, has a continental cli- 
mate. The coast sections 
whose winds come from the 
ocean have a marine one. 
The continental climate 
has great extremes in tem- 
rature, high in summer, 
ow in winter, and often 
with marked changes from 
day to day. The marine 
climate has moderate ex- 
tremes and varies little 
from day to day. This is 
especially true of islands at 
sea, where the temperature 
is always modified by that 
of the surrounding water, 
which does not change as 
rapidly as that of the land. 
he Pacific coast also has 
what might be termed a 
marine climate, the prevail- 
ing direction of the wind 
being, as in all temperate 
latitudes, from the west; and 


east 


temperatures day by day. In New York 
it is warmer in summer and colder in 
winter than it is in Portland. New York's 
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or 12 degrees in any one month! For an 
entire year, the range was only 35 degrees 
—a variation which often comes in a sin- 


The range of mountains up and down 
the eastern boundary of California shuts 
off the moist sea wind from the country 
east of them, And (Continued on page 214) 


THE force of a tornado is so tre- 
mendous that houses are picked up 
bodily and carried for considerable 
distances. At the center of the 
funnel-shaped cloud is a vacuum. 
A house whose doors and windows 
are closed will sometimes “explode” 
during a tornado, because the air 
inside the building literally blows 
the walls out into this vacuum, 
where there is no air pressure at 
all. Feathers are sometimes stripped 
from chickens, slivers are driven 
into solid wood, houses are turned 
around on their foundations, or are 
reduced to kindling wood. 


THERE is 
something about 
a thunderstorm 
that “puts the 
fear of God” into 
people. Yet light- 
ning has a really 
insignificant rec- 
ord of death and 
destruction com- 
pared with wind, 
rain, snow, heat, 
and cold. Its 
bark may not be 
worse than its 
bite, but so far’ 
as human beings 
are concerned it 
very seldom 
bites. 


© Brown Bros. 


© Brown Bros. 


THE picture above is sensational 
proof of what Mr. Cox says about 
the narrow path of a tornado. Its 
track may be only a few hundred 
yards in width; and people only a 
mile or two away may not know 
that there is a tornado, unless they 
happen to see the cloud. In that 
funnel-shaped cloud the force of the 
wind is several hundred miles an 
hour. It cannot be measured by 
instruments. And yet, half a mile 
outside of its track, the wind is 
perhaps blowing only -seventy-five 
or eighty miles an hour. 


© Brown Bros. © Brown Bros. 


THE photograph above, one of the most extraordinary pictures A MARVELOUS’ example of electrical fire- 
of lightning ever obtained, shows two tremendous “bolts,” with works. The bolt started so high that it split 
a third one which goes right through the rigging of a ship. up before reaching the lower atmosphere. 
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Bucking the Forces 


D 


© Underwood & Underwood 


LAST February, New York 
City had its worst snow- 
storm in years. It would 
have taken 16,000 men and 
5,000 wagons ten days to 
remove the snow, and this 
would have cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


" č "oC NAAN 
Photo by Paul Thompson 


IN THE great Dayton flood, a 
street car was carried half a mile 
by the nine-foot-deep torrent. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


A WONDERFUL “snow 
mushroom,” photographed 
in the Selkirk Mountains of 
British Columbia. It 
formed a cap over a tree 
stump, was over nine feet 
in diameter, and was esti- 
mated to weigh considerably 
more than a ton. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


DURING the great snowstorm 
last winter, policemen had these 
shields so that they could see to 
direct traffic. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


THE latest type of railroad rotary 
snow-plow, clearing the tracks néar 
Dunkirk, New York, after the great 
storm last February. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


UNITED STATES soldiers melt- 
ing the snow, in New York City last 
winter, with “flame throwers,” like 
those used in France during the war. 


of Old Mother Nature 


Photo by Brown Bros. 


A SNOWSTORM is no joke 
in a city. Because it ties up 
traffic, it must be removed, 
sometimes at a cost of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 
Most cities now pile thesnow in 
the center of the street, so that 
vehicles can reach the curb. 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


THE houses in this picture were 
carried several blocks by a tornado, 
then set down with a smash. i 


© Underwood & Underwood 


ON A HOT day in New York, 
the city streets are trans- 
formed into “ocean beaches” 
by the firemen, who turn the 
hose on hundreds of sweltering 
children of the slums. The 
full force of the stream would 
bowl them over, so the fire- 
man sends it upward, making 
a gigantic shower bath. 


ex. ^ 
Photo by Paul Thompson 


THE Dayton flood plastered house- 
hold furniture with mud. This old 
lady:is taking a scrubbing brush to 
her haircloth sofa. 


A RAILROAD rotary snowplow 
in action. Two engines are pouring 
forth great columns of smoke; in 
front of these can be seen the snow, 
in a great sheet fifty feet high. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


ON HOT New York nights whole 
families go down to Coney Island, 
bag and baggage, and sleep on the 
beach. As many as 50,000 some- 
times spend the night there. 


“A 


Photograph by Pirie MacDonald 


AT FORTY-SIX years of age, Mr. Willys is one of 
the greatest manufacturers in the country. He was 
born in Canandaigua, New York, and actually made his 
start in business when he was only sixteen. As he puts 
it in his article beginning on the opposite page, he and 
another boy literally “tried out their hands” in the 
laundry business. But he soon sold out and began to 
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John N. Willys 


deal in bicycles. The little company he started, not 
much more than a decade ago, is now the parent of 
a dozen other companies employing more than one 
hundred thousand men. Mr. Willys is not only the 
head of these enormous automobile companies but 
is also president of the Curtiss Airplane Motor Cor- 
poration, one of the big concerns in its field. 


- often 


The More People You Can 
Direct—the More You Are Worth 


The largest salaries are paid to those who can handle 
other men—particularly those who can direct 
and keep in harmony the specialists 


HY is one man, who does 
not seem to be an uncom- 
monly bright chap, paid 
double the salary of anoth- 
er man in the same corpor- 
ation, who is generally acknowledged to 
be really brilliant? 
and, you may say that the reason is 
probably because the first man is a rela- 
tive of the largest stockholder. But morc 
than likely you 
will be wrong; for 
favoritism plays a 
very small part 
nowadays in the 
selection of men 
to manage large 
corporations. The 
affairs are too big 
and the interests 
too diverse to war- 
rant picking other 
than,the best man 
available. 

The man who 
receives a big sal- 
ary must have cer- 
tain qualities that 
cause him to earn 
this pay. Some 
times he is a bril- 
lant man. In 
fact, if he gets an 
extremely large 
salary, he is pretty 
certain to be bril- 
liant. But up to, 
say, fifty thousand 
dollars, he is just 
as likely to be a 
sure, but apparently somewhat slow- 
witted individual. 

For salaries are not often paid for the 
things that people in general think they 
are paid for. The larger salaries are more 
aid for the abilit 
than for the ability to do. 

Take the man who gets probably the 
largest salary in the country—at least, it 
is the largest straight salary that I know 
of. It is in six figures, and he earns every 
cent of it. This man did not have a col- 
lege education. He came up from the 
ranks of workingmen. But on the way 
up he seems to have learned something 
aicut everything. 

During his first month in his present 
job he made two manufacturing sugges- 
tions which should have occurred to al- 


. 


line 


line 


lines 


to direct rather 


If you know several lines 


If you are an expert in one 


If you are an expert in many 


in different lines 


Ry John N. Willys” 


most anybody—but did not. They were 
merely in the way of cutting out extras 
which nobody wanted on automobiles, 
but which had been supplied as by habit. 
The first suggestion saved the company 
$250,000 a year and the second $45,000. 
He considerably more than earned his 
salary during the first month! 

This man watches the affairs of nearly 
a dozen corporations, and he is not an ofh- 


The Rarest Man in Business 


If you know one line of work .... but cannot direct other men 


You are worth so much 


You are worth more 


If you are not an expert in any .... but can handle men who are 


experts 
You are worth still more 


X men 
Your worth is even greater 


men 
You are the rarest man in business 


That is the measuring rod for salaries or earnings 


cer in all of them. He has demonstrated 
that he knows all about manufacturing; 
that he knows all about selling; that 
he knows all about finance. I cannot 
imagine where or how he got all of the in- 
formation that is stored in his head. But 
he has it; and he not only uses it with 
unerring common sense and judgment, 
but he never makes a show of his knowl- 
edge or capacity. In fact, he would not 
shine at all in comparison with some 
smart sales manager or advertising agent. 

He uses his ability not to make speeches 
but to get things done. It is worth while 
to sit back and watch him manage a group 
of men who are in disagreement, or whom 
he wants to convince of the soundness of 
some policy he has decided on. 

If de decision to be made is an impor- 


.... but cannot direct other men 


. and can also handle other : 


.... and can also handle other 


tant one, he will, by skilled prodding, get 
every man in the room thoroughly mad 
at him and at all the others. For a time 
the meeting will strikingly resemble a 
Donnybrook Fair. You would imagine 
that nothing short of a miracle would per- 
mit everybody to leave the room alive. 
He seems to be angry himself—but he 


isn’t! He is just finding out what each 
man really thinks; he is helping to get 
any ii tbat hap- 
pens to be bother- 


ing the men off 
their chests. When 
he has found out 
all that he wants 
to know, he be- 
gins to pour on the 
oil, the rumpus 
dies down more 
quickly than it 
sprang up, and the 
end finds every- 
body happy, be- 
cause each man 
discovers that, al- 
though he may 
have been wrong in 
art of his stand, 
e was right in 
another part. 

No man ever 
leaves one of these 
meetings with a 
feeling that he was 
entirely right or 
entirely wrong; 
what he always 
does take away 
with him is ex- 
actly the idea that the big man wanted to 
put over. That is, this man has the mar- 
velous faculty of getting a group together, 
of completcly changing their minds on a 
subject, and then sending ail of them out 
with the new idea, but without their 
knowing that their minds have been 
changed by any outside force. 

Why is this man so valuable? Any em- 
ployer can hire any number of specialists. 
in single lines. You can get any number 
of accountants, engineers, chemists, or 
other men who have made technical 
studies in their particular subjects. 

With somewhat more difficulty you can 
get men who are specialists in perhaps 
two subjects. With a still greater dith- 
culty you can hire men who are not spe- 
cialists, but who (Continued on page 128) 
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F THERE’S a pertier girl in these 
parts’n that,” said Scattergood 
Baines, nodding his head to indicate 
a young woman who was passing 
his hardware store, ‘‘then Y hain't 
come acrost her, and I hain't got to the 
p'int where I don't notice, nuther.” 
“?’Tain’t doin’ her a mite of good to be 
perty," said Postmaster Pratt, who was 
occupying the step of the piazza. “She 
might's well be as humbly as Roop Barnes 
after the cow stepped onto his face." 
*Meanin' what?" said Scattergood, 
cocking his eye down at the postmaster. 
* Meanin' Jed Bogle, that's what I'm 
a-meanin'. Jed Bogle." 
“She hain't to blame for what she's got 
for a father," said Scattergood. 
“Maybe she hain’t to blame. I don't 
calc'late babies has much say about what 
famblies they're goin’ to git born into. 
But if Mary Bogle was consulted any, 
then all I got to say is she showed mighty 
pawky jedgment when she didn't refuse 
pint blank If I was a baby, especial a 
irl, and was give my chanct of bein' born 
Fed Bogle’s daughter or remainin’ an an- 
gel, or whatever babies is before they git 
born, I'd remain it. Ya-as, sir, and if any- 
body tried to force me, I'd set up a holler 
you could hear from Dan to Beersheeby.” 
“Tm kinder familiar, after a way of 
speakin’, with Jed and that there disposi- 
tion of his’n. Kind of favors a cross be- 
tween a black ba’r with a sore ear and a 
goat with nothin’ to butt. But just why 
that sh’u’d nullify and abergate and make 
null and void Mary Bogle’s pertiness, I 
can’t see for the life of me.” 
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“Stop! 
climax of fury, stood on the spot the carriage bad left 


Scattergood Skims 


By Clarence 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


“Then,” said Postmaster Pratt, in his 
oratorical manner, “its because you 
hain't been a-payin' attention." 

"['ve diskivered," said Scattergood 
placidly, “that a feller don't have to pay 
attention to much in this here town, not to 
take pains with it, you might say. All he’s 

ot to do is set and keep his ears open. 
You’n’ Pliny Pickett and the rest’ll [fetch 
in the news about the time it gits 
ripe. . . . Calclate Jed Bogle must be 
gittin ready to pick, considerin' him as 
news." 

“Mary come eighteen t'other day,” 
said Postmaster Pratt, as if that explained 
everything. 

“Most useful age to be perty at," said 
Scattergood. 

“Uh-huh. Mebby.  Wa-al, Jed he 
hain't never allowed no boy to come nigh 
the house, nor to walk home with Mary 
from nowheres, nor to look at her cross- 
ways if he could help it. He let on she was 
too young f'r sich doin's. He says, says 
he, that no girl hain't got no business 
keepin’ comp'ny till she's eighteen. Sort 


Get out of that buggy!” bellowed Mr. Crane; 


of set a day, you might say. Wa-al, 
Mary she come eighteen, and folks kind of 
expected Jed was goin' to ease down some. 
Everybody felt they was entitled to it. 
Folks likes to know who's goin' to marry 
who, and kind of git a chance to figger it 
out. So, when Mary come eighteen, we 
all figgered we'd git a chanct to begin 
guessin’ which young feller Mary’d pick 
out. 


E GRUNTED and leaned back 
against the post. 

“You hain't come to a stoppin’ place— 

it," said Scattergood. “When you do 
Yi kind of p’int it out to you. at 
come on to happen then?” 

“Jed Bogle he bought a double-barrel 
shotgun off of Marvin Towne, and he 
loaded up both barrels with rock salt and 
stood it jest inside the front door. Then 
he come down to the post office when the 
mail was bein' distributed and stands in 
the door and tells about it, and says that 
the fust young feller that knocks at his 
door askin’ f’r Mary gits both charges. 


but his son did not stop, and Mr. Crane, worked to a 
but a moment before and shook his fist in impotent rage 


a Little Cream 


Budington Kelland 


BY PAUL MEYLAN 


Yaas, sir, that’s what he done. He ny 
right out f’r everybody to hear that he 
hain’t goin’ to have no young spriggins in 
tight pants and neckties a-hangin’ around 
his girl, and that he calc'lates to mow ’em 
down, whenever and wherever found, with 
that there shotgun loaded with salt. It 
was the most discouragin’ speech I ever 
heard, and I heard a plenty.” 

“Did you gather he was ag’in young men 
permanent, or that he figgered to ease off 
after a while?” 

“‘Scattergood, Jed was so dog-gone per- 
manent he was emphatic,” said Post- 
master Pratt. “He relieved his mind 
some on the subject of matrimony, and he 
didn’t think high of it. He says as how he 
was a widder-man, and knowed marriage 
up one side and down t'other, and that no 
daughter of his was ever goin' to have 
nothin’ to do with it. . . . I don’t calc'late 
he's so down on marryin’,” the postmaster 
said dryly, “as he is on payin’ help. If 
Mary was to marry, Jed 'ud have to pay 
wages to a cook." 

*U'm, " said Scattergood. “G’-by, Will.” 


* G'-by, Scattergood," said the post- 
master, getting spryly to his feet as he 
heard SEMI well-known form of 
dismissal—a dismissal few men had ever 
ventured to disregard. 


CATTERGOOD looked down the 
street after Mary Bogle's retreating 
figure and waggled his head. A fondness 
for youth and beauty and a desire to hear 
its laugh of care-free happiness was one of 
Scattergood's weaknesses. He recalled 
that Mary Bogle's face was usually grave. 
“The dummed ol’ coot," he said with 
some heat. Then, after a few moments of 
consideration, "I calc’late she could 
laugh as happy as anybody—if she got a 
chanct." 

That night, at the inexcusably late 
hour of nine o'clock, Pliny Pickett, one- 
time stage driver and now conductor on 
the single passenger train that plied back 
and forth over Scattergood's twenty-five- 
mile railroad, rushed up Scattergood’s 
sidewalk to where the hardware merchant 
sat on the porch with Mandy, his wife. 


* He's dead," said Pliny, without pre- 
paratory remarks. 

* Who's dead?” 

* Jake Adams. Died of a stroke not a 
hour ago. Knowed you'd want news of it 
to wunst." 

“Thankee, Pliny. Can't nobody com- 
plain you hain't as spry as you uster be. 
G’-by, Pliny." 

** G'-by, Scattergood." 

Scattergood leaned back in his groan- 
ing chair and wrinkled his nose. «H i 
he said with profound significance. 

“Well?” said Mandy sharply. It was 
Mandy's way to speak sharply, but she 
neither thought nor acted sharply. The 
sharpness was a sort of masquerade cos- 
tume for her wealth of warm human kind- 
ness. 

** Jake's dead," said Scattergood. 

“Seems like I heard Pliny mention it,” 
said Mandy ironically. “What’s it lead 
tor 

“The Red Mill,” said Scattergood. 

“Can’t a body die in this here town 
without havin’ you see it a business 
chanct?" Mandy demanded. 

“I been a-strivin' to buy that mill and 
dam nigh to twenty year," said Scatter- 

d. “The ol’ weasel wouldn't sell. 
rane and Keith has been a-tryin’ to buy. 
You know's well as I do, Mandy, that 
there dam is the key to the hull water- 
power situation in these parts. The feller 
that gits it kin go ahead. If Crane and 
Keith gits it, I got to go in with 'em, or 
sell my power sites to 'em. If I git it they 
got to sell to me. .. . Time's comin’ when 
the's goin' to be a lot of millions spent de- 
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42 
velopin’ this power. Big storage dam 
back on the North Branch. Three-four 


power stations, developin' electricity to 
run mills and give light and make street 
cars buzz all over New England." Auto- 
matically he reached for his shoes and be- 
gan untying the laces. He wanted to 
think, and to think required that his toes 
be bare and free of restraint so they could 
wriggle at will. 

Make your hand off'n them shoes, 
Scattergood Baines. Hain’t I argued and 
plead and begged of you? Hain’t 1? How 
many Ginga T got to tell you it hain’t 
elegant to go exposin’ your feet!” 

"Mandy," said Scattergood, "I got 
some figgerin’ todo. If you can't put up 
with them toes of mine, you better go to 
bed. Or else I kin go out and set in the 
barn." i 

“Huh!” snorted Mandy, gathering up 
her knitting and moving heavily toward 
the door. “Next husband I git's goin’ to 
have his brains sommers besides in his 
feet.” 

“Next husband you git,” said Scatter- 
good placidly, “won’t have no brains any 

lace. That'll be how you git him. G’-by, 
andy.” 


It MAY be that on election night, orata 
time of serious illness, some inhabitant 
of Coldriver sat up as late as Scattergood 
did that night. He was reviewing the 
situation, and saw little comfort in it. 

What would occur was apparent to him. 
Within a few weeks the executor of Jake 
Adams's estate would announce the sale 
of the Red Mill at public vendue. Crane 
and Keith, Scattergood's ancient rivals 
for supremacy in Coldriver Valley, would 
be present to bid. The Red Mill was 
worth big money to them, as it was to 
Scattergood, and they would fight for it— 
they would fight till the last sinew of war 
was exhausted, because this would be the 
final "and decisive battle in the long 
struggle. 

The man who took the Red Mill would 
reign alone and supreme. The valley 
would be his. 

Scattergood was wondering how many 
dollars he could afford to pay for a piece of 
property which would be appraised at 
a figure of not to exceed ten thousand 
dollars. That was all the property was 
worth to any human being except Scatter- 
good and Crane and Keith. . . . At last he 
went to bed in no happy frame of mind. 
“Cale’late,” he said, "the dum thing’ll 
cost me a hundred thousand if the biddin' 
starts in. They won't quit, and J won't 
quit. .. . I got to do some hefty schemin' 
if I'm a-goin' to save myself money." 

It was characteristic of him that he put 
his problem aside as his great head 
touched the pillow beside Mandy's, and in 
a space of minutes his snores were rever- 
berating through the house. Scattergood 
was thorough in all things. 

A week later Scattergood was still 

dering over the situation. No so- 
lunon of his difficulty presented itself. 
Again he was sitting on the piazza of his 
hardware store, when a young man in 
high-laced boots such as are affected by 
young engineers of the civil variety, came 
up the street and stopped. 

“Good morning, Mr. Baines,” said he. 

“Mornin’, Mr. Crane,” said Scatter- 
good. “What kin I do f’r you to-day?” 

“Two sixteen-pound sledges,” said the 
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young man, “if you’re willing to do busi- 
ness with Crane and Keith.” ` 


“Your pa and Old Man Keith and me. 


has been a-squabblin’ since before you was 
born," said Scattergood, “and there 
hain’t never been a minute I wasn't 
willin’ to git some of their money off'n 
them. I'm still willin’.” 

But young Mr. Crane was not paying 
attention to Scattergood; he had turned 
his back squarely and was staring at a 

oung woman who approached across the 
bridge. He wacked. her covertly as she 
passed, and continued to stare openly 
when she was b 


“H’m,” said Sareo, 
"Who's that girl?” asked young 
Mr. Crane. 


“Pertiest girl in the caounty,” said 
Scattergood. 

“I can ee that myself.” said Crane, 
with a grin so pleasant that Scattergood 
almost grinned in return. 

“Name’s Mary Bogle. She hain’t safe 
fr young men." 

€ Wh Fidd 


“Her pa keeps a double-barrel gun 
loaded up with rock salt jest for the pur- 
pose of discouragin’ young fellers like 
you. 

“Does, eh? 
like that?” 

“Calc’late she don’t favor it none. But 
she hain't able to help herself." 

“Say, Mr. Baines, will you introduce 
me to her?" 

“Think your system kin assimylate 
salt?" 

“You do the introducing, and I'll take 
care of the salt," said young Mr. Crane 
with youthful confidence. 

“Hum. She's got a bld toot for a 
father. Dunno's I want a hand in givin' 
her another f'r a father-in-law.” 

Crane laughed. ‘‘You and Dad can do 
the quarreling,” he said. “No need to 
mix me up in it.” 

“Mebbe so. Mebbe so. Lookin’ you 
over careful, I git the idee you must take 
after your ma. ... Here comes Mary back 
again.” 


How does his daughter 


AS SHE reached a point opposite the 
store Scattergood spoke to her. 
“Mary,” he said, “come here a minute.” 
She turned and stopped, without 
glancing at young Mr. Crane. She was 
not given to glancing at young men. For 
her it was a futile pastime. 

“Mary, this here is a feller named 
Crane. Can’t say much for his pa, but 
he’s nigh to bein’ a human bein’. He lets 
on he thinks you're the pertiest girl in the 
caounty, and he want sh'u'd interduce 
you and him." 

Mary blushed red. Young Mr. Crane, 
nonplused by such a presentation, 
blushed equally red. 

“ Now you're interduced," said Scatter- 
good calmly, “what you calc'late to do 
about it?” 

“J—I’m awfully glad to be allowed to 
meet you, Miss Bogle," said Crane awk- 
wardly. ‘‘Are you going toward the post 
office?" . 

“Yes,” said Mary, with eyes averted. 

“May I walk along with you?" 

"You mustn't," she said, and tears 
came into her eyes. “I daren't walk 
with a young man. Father—" 

“ Fiddlesticks," said young Mr. Crane. 
“I’m going to walk to the post office with 


you and, if you'll let me, I'm going to 
call, and—" 

"[ wouldn't say the' was any com- 
plaints about this young man bein’ shy 
or backward," said Scattergood dryly. 
* Better let him, Mary. A little salt in the 
seat of his pants'll fix him so's he won't 
be so fresh, mebbe." 

“Tm afraid," said Mary. 

“But otherwise willing?" asked Crane 
eagerly. ` 

She looked up at him for the frst time 
and smiled rather pitifully. 1t clinched 
his determination. “If your father 
carried a cannon in each hand,” he said 
earnestly, “I wouldn't care.” 


O COLDRIVER was furnished with 

a new sensation. Mary Bogle had 
walked the streets publicly with a young 
man. Coldriver sat back and waited for 
the news to reach her father, waited with 
pleasurable anticipation. Scatte | did 
something besides wait. He had’ grasped 
an idea by the tail and put it to work. 

He made three social calls. The first 
was upon Miss Sarah Goodspeed, who had 
reached a certain, if undisclosed, age, 
without coming to anchor in the harbor 
of matrimony. Miss Sarah was a large 
woman, indeed, she was Coldriver’s 
largest member of the sex. Not thag she 
was stout, she was merely big. She was so 
big that it was. reported currently that, 
when cooking for one of the camps she 
had quarreled with a lumberjack named 
Antoine Le Bracque, and had closed the 
argument by stufhng his head in a barrel 
of flour, and no voice was raised to ques- 
tion either the authenticity or the possi- 
bility of the tale. Scattergood approached 
her in his best manner. 

“Miss Goodspeed,” he said after the 
conversation began to languish, “I hear 
tell Jed Bogle’s lookin’ around.” 

ow, in Coldriver when one says of a 
widower that he is looking around, nobod 
asks for what he is looking. Miss Sarah 
sat erect with sudden interest. 

“The ol’ coot!” she exclaimed in simu- 
lated disdain. 

"He's well fixed," said Scattergood. 
“I calc'late he kin pick and choose. The’s 
folks that’s got his choice narrered down 
to three. Two of ’em’s the Widder Tobin 
and Miss Naddicks.” -7 

“Huh. Them two.” The scorn in her 
voice was quite scorching. Then, "Who's 
the other?’ 

“‘Wa-al, I dunno’s I ought to say, but 
the talk goin' around is that it hain't no 
other but you." 

"Me!" sniffed Miss Sarah. “The 
idee! Him!” 

"He's well fixed," repeated Scatter- 
good. "But you don't need to let it 
trouble you none. Them other two 
wimmin'll be so hot after him he won't 
git a chanct to bother you. Jest leave it 
to them." 

Shortly afterward he took his leave to 
call upon both Miss Naddicks and Mrs. 
Tobin, and to each of them he made the 
same disclosures he had made to Miss 
Goodspeed, in an identical manner. After 
which he returned to the piazza of his 
store and awaited results. 

When it came time for the dinner dishes 
to be washed and replaced and the hour 
of Coldriver’s “visiting” arrived, Scatter- 
good kept his eye on the post-office corner 
across the bridge. (Continued on page 150) 


The auctioneer paused, announced the new bid, performed another solo for the 
edification of the crowd. ‘Ten thousan’, I'm bid. Ten thousan’. Goin’ once, 
goin’ twict, goin’ three times, and gone at ten thousan’ to Scattergood Baines 


What a Big Candy Maker Has 


The story of Mrs. Snyder, who began at home and has built 
has learned is the difference between men and 


CUP of sugar and the white of 
one egg! That was the "'cap- 
ital” with which, in October, 
1909, a young Chicago woman 
started in business. It repre- 

sented an investment of five cents. 

Ten years later—the day before Christ- 
mas, 1919—people were standing in line 
on the sidewalks in front of her stores, 


by promising to give people something 
they wanted—and by nun up to that 
promise. And she claims that anybody 
who has the courage to start, and the 
energy to keep on, can win by following 
those two principles. 

Ora Hanson was the youngest of twelve 
children. Her father, Scandinavian by 
birth, had the true Scandinavian love for 


By Mary B. 


that time, in the small stores little folks 
patronized, was often open to suspicion. 

The Hanson children might have all the 
candy their sweet teeth craved, on the 
one condition that they made it them- 
selves. So Ora Hanson learned, as a 
child, to make candy. 

She was scarcely more than a child— 


and the traffic cops were on duty there to seafaring, although it finally became “‘lake- 


keep a passage clear for 
pedestrians to get by. 

Every little while during 
the day these shops had to 
close their doors, because 
the stock was absolutely 
cleaned out. A notice, 
posted in each window, 
announced when a new 
supply would arrive. 

or more than a month, 
mail orders had been re- 
fused because it would be 
impossible to fll any more. 
Flashlight pictures taken 
in one of the stores five 
minutes before closing time 
the day before Christmas 
showed the shelves and 
counters bare, while the 
place was still jammed 
with people begging to be 
served. 

During the week follow- 
ing Christmas, one of the 
largest corporations in the 
country sent two repre- 
sentatives to this woman 
with a proposition to buy 
her business and her name. 


They offered her a share in 


the new concern and a large 
salary besides. They told 
her they would open stores 
in every city in the country. 
She declined the offer. 
The name they wanted 
to buy for commercial use 
was just. plain “Mrs. Sny- 
der." Not that Mrs. Sny- 
der herself is plain. Quite 
the contrary! But her 
name, as she uses it in busi- 
ness, has no frills. Neither 
has the business itself. 
And she claims that this 
very fact is one of the big 


Which of These Candies 
Do You Like Best? 
ü EN'S taste is quite different from that of 
M women," says Mrs. Snyder. ‘‘Men do 


not care so much for the rich, creamy 
candies which women prefer. They like something 


. with more ‘body’ to it; something they can really 


chew on. They are fond of chocolate, but they 
want the center to be nuts, or nougat, or caramels, 
or molasses. 

"And they like something that has salt in it. 
I have made up a candy, especially for men, which 
looks like a thin oatmeal cracker, and which I call 
‘nut fritters.’ It has pecans in it and is decidedly 
salty. They love it. For the same reason—that 
they like salt—they prefer butter creams to the 
whipped cream chocolates. The butter gives the 
salty flavor they want. 

“Men are fond of all hard candies: cinnamon 
balls, for example. We have one customer who 
has a standing order for these cinnamon balls. He 
gets them every noon regularly, and I suppose he 
has a cinnamon ball tucked away in the side of his 
mouth all afternoon. Women buy these hard 
candies for luncheon tables and card parties, even 
in the summer, when it is not easy to keep them 
from sticking together. But the real preference of 
women is for chocolate creams, and the other rich, 
soft candies. 

* Men are fond of licorice, too, while compara- 
tively few women care for it. The universal 
favorite in flavors is vanilla." 


just eighteen—when she married. — She 
lived in Maywood, a suburb of Chicago, 


and when the church had 
a bazar, or the woman’s 
club had a function of some 
sort, it was always Mrs. 
Snyder who was asked to 
make the candy. Her 
fudge was celebrated—in 
Maywood. 
er husband was assist- 
ant paymaster for a large 
corporation in Chicago, and 
the Snyder home was the 
usual comfortable and care- 
free American ménage, un- 
troubled by any shadow 
of the future. Mrs. Snyder 
ran the house, without 
even wondering whether 
she could do anything else. 
Then there came a sum- 
mer when her husband de- 
veloped a case of what 
later proved to be “walk- 
ing typhoid.” Week after 
week went by; and as the 
bread-winner of the Snyder 
family grew steadily worse 
an unspoken fear began 
to haunt the mind of his 
young wife. 
If he should not get well 
—what would become of 
her and her daughter? She 
had seen other women face 
to face with such a crisis; 
she knew how helpless most 
of them were; and the pros- 
ect of having to play a 
eading part in a domestic 
tragedy of this sort fright- 
ened her, so that she began 
to take stock of her re- 
sources. The only possible 
asset she could discotef 
was her ability to make 
candy. 
At this point, enter that 


elements in her remarkable achievement. 
Ask anybody in Chicago, or a hundred 
other towns of the Middle West, what 
rs. Snyder makes, and the chances are 
that they will look at you in surprise and 
say, "Why—candy, of course!” They 
all geek to know. And yet she has never 
borrowed a cent of capital, she has had no 
“pull” to help her, and she had no busi- 
ness experience or training before she 
started with her five-cent capital. —— 
How did she do it? She says she did it 
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faring,” with the family headquarters 
in Chicago. Ora Hanson's mother died 
when she was only three years old; and, 
at twelve, the little girl was the house- 


: keeper for her father and her older 


brothers and sisters. 
The father, who was also trying to be 
a mother to his brood of little folks, was 
especially firm about everything that 
concerned their health; and one thing in 
articular was taboo in the Hanson house- 
old: that was "store candy," which at 


cup of sugar and the white of that one 
egg! With them, she made a pan of fudge 
one day and, taking it over to the little 
high-school store, asked the woman in 
charge to sell it. An hour later, an appeal 
for more was telephoned to her, and the 
next day she made a larger supply. 

As she went on turning out her little 
daily batch of candy for the school 
children, she began to have the usual 
dream of enlarging her market. If she 
could sell a little, why couldn't she sell 


Found Out About Us Humans 


up a big business. One tremendously important thing she 
women when it comes to picking out candy 
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more? So one day she said to her hus- 
band: 

* | believe I could sell my candy down- 
town!" 

Just as any average husband would 
have done under the circumstances, he 
laughed good-humoredly at her enthusi- 
asm, and refused to take her seriously. 
But Mrs. Snyder had at least the first 
essential for success: she believed in her 
idea. And after considerable bantering 
from her husband, she finally made a 
wager with him that she not only could, 
but would take her candy down-town and 
sell it. The very next day she carried a 
small box of divinity fudge to a little store 
on State Street, where she had often 
bought coffee, and persuaded the ptoprie- 
tor to take it home to his family for sam- 
pling. The result was that he allowed her 
to set up a kitchen table in his shop, and 
they shared the proceeds from what she 
sold. Mrs. Snyder is careful to explain 
that her daughter was fifteen years old, 
and her grandmother, who lived with 
them, could look after the young girl 
while Mrs. Snyder was down-town. 

The first day, the amount she took 
home with her was only $2.15; the result 
of five-, ten-, and fifteen-cent sales. 

Four months later she was making total 
sales of $500 a month. She was doing all 
the work herself; making the candy at 
night and selling it in the daytime. By 
the next Christmas, she was employing 
four persons in the candy making, and had 
three saleswomen—because there wasn't 
room for any more—and two errand boys. 
That Christmas time she had to refuse 
orders for four thousand pounds of candy. 


HEN, suddenly, she had to vacate her 
lace in the shop where she had built 
up hee trade. She hadn't even a month's 
notice, and did not know which way to 
turn. But the proprietor of a well-known 
grocery suggested that she sell her cand 
in his store while she was looking pound, 
so she took his offer. By this time she 
wanted a store of her own, and she had 
pretty shrewd ideas of where she wanted 
it to be. 

*[ had found that men are the great 
candy buyers," she says. “They buy it 
not only for their wives, and their chil- 
dren, and their 'best girl, but also for 
themselves. But they Jori want to have 
to go out of their way to find it. So I be 
gan looking for a little shop in the heart 
of the financial district, where I would get 
the men, and also the stenographers and 
other girls employed in offices. Hundreds 
of these girls buy ten or fifteen cents’ 
worth of candy at noon. It is really part 
of their luncheon; and if the candy is 
wholesome and well made, it is nourishing. 

“I finally discovered a little cubby-hole 
of a shop, only eight feet wide, in the 
Hamilton Club building on Dearborn 
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Eleven years ago, Mrs. Snyder took five cents’ worth of materials, and made a little 
batch of candy, which she sold at a high-school store. To-day she has one of the 
best known candy businesses in the country. She lives in Chicago, has one daugh- 
ter, and is married, her husband being now the business manager of the enterprise 


Street. The amount of the rent terrified 
me at first; but I put my fears in my 
pocket—if I had one—and moved in. I 
thought I would have to serve ice cream 
and soda water, because all the other 
candy stores did, so I managed to get a 
soda fountain in one corner. When winter 


came my customers wanted sandwiches, 
so I put a notice in the window saying, 
‘We serve sandwiches." 

“But the place soon became so crowded 
with people that I changed the notice, 
and put up one that read, ‘We do not 
serve sandwiches; (Continued on page 200) 
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The Most Accurate Man 
in the World 


ET us go back a few (or a few dozen) 
years into our respective boy- 
hoods. Do you remember ‘the 
day when your father promised 
you a velocipede if you would be 

a good boy for six weeks running? By one 
of those miracles that happen occasionally 
in even the most commonplace lives you 
were good. The velocipede was ordered. 
Long, weary, soul-racking days ensued, 
and finally one afternoon the expressman 
pulled up at your front door and delivered 
something that looked like a velocipede, 
dismembered, and packed in a crate. 

The back wheels were tacked up on the 
side of the box, instead of being fitted in 

lace; likewise the pedals and the handle 
bars: But that merely added to the joy 
of the enterprise. You dumped the whole 
collection of parts and nuts and bolts onto 
the dining-room floor, and with Father's 
help began the glorious task of fitting the 
puzzle together. It was then that the 
tragedy occurred. One wheel went per- 
fectly into place, but the other simply 
would not go. So you unscrewed the first 
one and tried it on the other side, but 
with no better result. Moreover, one of 
the pedals was loose, in spite of all your 
efforts. 

By eleven o’clock the score stood: 


Bruised fingers—4 for Father: 6 for vou. 
Bitter words between Father and Mother— 
12, resulting in Mother's retirement from the 


`a scene. 


Profane expressions—by father, 7. 


The velocipede was assembled; you 
rode it proudly around the dining-room 
table and out into the front hall. But all 
the time your soul was filled with a deep 
sense of resentment against the manu- 
facturer of that velocipede, which grew 
in intensity as the weeks passed. The 
loose pedal continued to drop off at the 
most inconvenient places; and the right 
hind wheel, while it performed its task 
with reasonable dependability, never 
recovered from the bending that had re- 
sulted from your father's efforts to force 
it into place. Always it wobbled in its 
tracks, a mute, drunken testimony to the 
fact that being "almost right" is not 
enough in this precise old world of ours. 

With this incident of your boyhood 
fresh in mind, you are prepared to under- 
stand Johansson. He is one principal 
reason why things fit together better than 
they used to. So far as manufacturing 
is concerned, he has helped to relegate the 
following words permanently to the dis- 
card: 
approximately 

about 


almost 
nearly 
near enough 


He speaks two languages, Swedish and 
United States, but he can't say “almost” 
in either of them. Either a thing is right, 
or it isn't—to Johansson. He regards the 
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By Bruce Barton 


variation of a "hair's breadth" as the 
grossest kind of error; for the gauges 
which he has perfected measure to a 
millionth of an inch; and that is the tvo- 
thousandth part of the thickness of a human 
hair. , 


HERE is a tremendous satisfaction 
always in meeting a man or a woman 
who can do some one single thing better 
than anyone else in the world! Such a 
rson extends the limits of our common 
umanity; he makes us all a little prouder 
of belonging to the race. We are all his 
debtors for having proved that our pow- 
ers are greater than we had supposed. 

"What have you seen in America?” 
they asked John Morley when he was 
about to return to England. 

-" | have seen your two greatest natural 
wonders—Niagara Falls and President 
Roosevelt." 

That was a good answer. Cities look 
much the same after you have seen a few; 
one may see cities anywhere, also rail- 
roads, factories and skyscrapers. But in 
all the world there is only one Niagara; 
there was only one Roosevelt. They were 
unquestionably the two. objects most 
worth seeing when Morley came. Per- 
sonally, I make it a rule never to lose an 
bade a to see and to hear a champion 
of any kind. I have heard Doctor Hillis 
pes and seen Joe Stecher wrestle. 

ave paid money to see the Prince of 
Wales, Caruso, Doctor Eliot, Ty Cobb, 
Paderewski, and Billy Sunday, each the 
finest in his line. I have talked with Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the champion orator 
of politics, and with Governor Calvin 
Coolidge, the champion silent man. All 
of them have something that common 
folk can appropriate for their own advan- 
tage; and so has Johansson, the most ac- 
curate man in the world. 

In appearance Johansson is square and 
solid, like the blocks of steel with which 
he has spent his life. In years he is fifty- 
six, having been born in Frotuna, Sweden, 
March 15th, 1864. One who met him 
casually would probably remember only 
the twinkle in his eye, and his deafness. 
For, like Edison, he is very deaf and must 
be shouted at through his ear trumpet, 
which he calls “my pipe of peace.” 

When he was twenty-one, they set him 
to work in the government arsenal in 
Eskilstuna, while he was completing his 
technical education at night. he had al- 
ready been in America, and had received 
part of his technical training here. From 
the very start he showed a bent for accu- 
racy, a certain passion for having things 
right. But in matters of measurement 
who could be sure just what was right? 
Every workman in the arsenal had his own 
callipers, scales, micrometers, and measur- 
ing machines; but they all differed sufh- 
ciently in detail to cause endless arguments. 


'The most accurate measures, Johansson 
discovered, were little steel blocks which 
some of the tool makers fashioned for their 
own use. À micrometer might or might 
not measure correctly, but if one had a 
steel block exactly one inch long to-day, 
he could be pretty sure that it would 
one inch long to-morrow, also. The arsen- 
al contained hundreds of these little 
blocks made by each workman for his own 
use, and carefully preserved in a rack on 
his own bench. 

The trouble with the blocks, of course, 
was that one had to have so many of them. 
Inch blocks, and two-inch blocks, and 
three-inch blocks were all right. But sup- 
pose one wanted to measure an inch and a 
sixty-fourth, or two and five one-thou- 
sandths inches. Must he make up a block 
for every possible unit of length and 
breadth or thickness? Obviously the 
number of gauges would run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the expense would 
be incredible. 

Johansson puzzled over the problem in 
his slow, careful, Swedish fashion. At 
night, when the rest of Sweden was asleep, 
he worked on it; holidays he was down at 
the arsenal trying his experiments. He 
had a vision of the thing that he wanted 
to accomplish. He could picture a set of 
steel blocks whose surfaces would be so 
smooth that they would fit together with 
no appreciable space between; so that the 
two half-inch blocks or the four quarter- 
inch blocks together would be exactly the 
same size as the inch block. By exactly 
Johansson meant to the ten-thousandth 
of an inch. If such a set of blocks were 
possible, one could, by combining the dif- 
ferent units, produce a measure of any 


desired length. 


[t was a fine dream, but the difficulties 
of realizing it seemed almost insurmount- 
able. Among a host of minor problems 
there were three outstanding obstacles: 

First: It is tremendously hard to pro- 
duce a perfectly smooth steel surface; it 
is many times harder, having achieved 
one such surface, to produce another on 
the opposite side of the block, which shall 
be also perfectly smooth and precisely 

arallel with the first. Johansson's sur- 
m had to be smoother than any sur- 
faces that had ever been made. 

Second: In order to make accurate 
measures he must have some way of 
measuring his own work. But with what 
should he measure? And how? There 
was no known method of measuring a 
hundred-thousandth of an inch, to say 
nothing of a millionth. Yet he must de- 
vise some way, if he were to succeed. 

Third: Not all steel is alike. It varies 
according to the conditions under which it 
is manufactured: it varies widely, of 
course, in different temperatures. Johans- 
son's steel must remain constant, under the 
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same conditions of temperature, always. 

To tell in detail the story of his experi- 
ments and failures would take too long. 
Ten years he worked away before he had 
obtained a result that even approximated 
his hopes; another ten years of his life was 
used in perfecting the result, and in mak- 
ing his sets of blocks commercially prac- 
tical. Twenty years of lonesome work, of 
being thought a dreamer and a theorist; 
twenty years before any real 
return for his labor began to 
come in—there is more than 
common bigness in a man 
who can prove his faith by 
work like that. In those 
twenty years of ceaseless ex- 

erimenting Johansson met 
his three big problems, and 
beat them. 

He perfected a secret sys- 
tem for measuring with al- 
most incredible accuracy. 
The infinitely big and the in- 
finitely small, of course, are 
both beyond our comprehen- 
sion. A billion is a word, not 
a picture; so is a ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch. We need 
a diagram to make such an 
expression live. 


UPPOSE we illustrate it 

this way: The Woolworth 
Building (a monument, by 
the-way, to the importance 
of little things) stretches 
heavenward 750 feet, or 
g,000 inches. Call it, for our 
purposes, 10,000 inches. A 
silver quarter measures a 
little less than one inch in di- 
ameter. Tip a silver quarter 
on its edge, therefore, and it 
will bear the same relation 
to the Woolworth Building 
that one ten-thousandth of 
an inch bears to an inch! 
Cut the quarter in ten pieces, 
place one of these pieces be- 
side the tower, and you get a 
notion of what a hundred- 
thousandth of an inch is, 
compared with the inch itself. 
Cut the quarter into one 
hundred strips! Lay one of 
these mere slivers beside that 
heaven-reaching tower. 
Look down at it, lying on the 
pavement. k far up to 
the top of the tower. There is the same 
relation between the two that there is be- 
tween an inch and one-millionth of an inch. 
Yet just to show that he could do it, Jo- 
hansson made a set of blocks that will 
measure millionths. 

His second problem—to produce abso- 
lute smoothness in his blocks—he con- 
quered also. You have laid one pane of 
window glass upon another and had them 
stick together. If you put one of Johans- 
son's little blocks upon another in the 
same way, the two will not merely stick 
together but a weight of two hundred and 
twenty pounds can be suspended from 
them without pulling them apart. Jo- 
hansson says that the molecules of the 
two pieces join hands in some way; and 
he hints that, if we could attain absolute 
smoothness, two pieces of steel might be 
welded in ordinary temperatures by simply 
laying one upon another. 


And, finally, he mastered the trick of 


making steel behave under various con- 
ditions of usage and temperature. At a 
recent exhibit of his I saw one of his 
“limit” gauges, which looks roughly like 
a capital U. I picked up a one-inch 
block, and it just passed through the top 
of the U. After I had held the block in 
my hand a minute I tried again; and this 
time it would not pass through. The 
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C. E. JOHANSSON 


“The Edison of Sweden," as Johansson has been called, was born 
in Frotuna, Sweden, March 15th, 1864, and is therefore fifty-six 
years old. At seventeen, he came to this country, where he worked 
and studied for several years. Not long ago, when he revisited 
the United States, "The Edison of Sweden” and Thomas A., 
himself, met in the latter's laboratory and found that they have 
two things in common--inventive genius and deafness. Mr. 
Johansson's wonderful measuring blocks are manufactured both 
in Sweden and in this country, and are sold around the world 


mere heat of my hand had expanded it 
enough to make it inaccurate according 
to the standards of Johansson. In all his 
work he has to make allowance for the 
heat of his body in its effect on the steel. 

So much for the technical description of 
his problems and their solution. What 
is the net result? Expressed in terms of 
gauges it is represented by a wooden box 
containing eighty-one shiny little pieces 
of steel. Each piece is perfectly smooth 
and its sides perfectly parallel. And the 
sizes of the eighty-one blocks are so ar- 
ranged that, by putting them together in 
different units one can produce 264,294 
different measurements! The accuracy 
of the blocks almost defies description. 
Take thirty-four of them which, when put 
together, total four inches in width; if you 
do this, and then place them beside a 
solid four-inch block, there is no discern- 
ible difference. Think of it—thirty-three 
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intervals between the blocks, yet they fit 
so closely that the thirty-three intervals 
amount to nothing. 

It took the war to wake us up in the 
matter of accuracy. Everything had to 
be manufactured everywhere at once. 
Fifty different concerns in the United 
States and Canada were making parts of 
time-fuses, or of rifles, which were shipped 
to England to be assembled over thew 
In the first months of the 
war putting the parts to- 
gether was a bitter process; 
in the later months, with 
Johansson’s blocks setting 
the measurements in each of 
the different factories, the 
parts went together like 
magic. A soldier in France, 
with a broken rifle, could 
pick up any old rifle on the 
baésleteld, take out the part 
which was missing in his 
own, and have a perfect 
weapon at once. 

In welcoming Johansson 
to Dayton, John H. Patter- 
son, President of the Nation- 
al Cash Register Company, 
said: 

“Just as John Ericsson 
ended our war for the Union, 
so you, Mr. Johansson, have 
helped us end the great war. 
This recent war was a war of 
machinery and steel. Pre- 
cision work was most impor- 
tant for manufacturing all 
kinds of machinery, and 
without precision work 
America could not have 
thrown its great force into 
the war and become the de- 


ciding factor. America’s 
great power in the war was 
due to mass production, 


which was made possible by 
precision work in turning out 
interchangeable machines: 
And your Standard Blocks, 
Mr. Johansson, were the 
foundation stones for our 
precision work." 


HAT this sort of accu- 

racy will mean to us as 
we go into the markets of the 
world one can easily imagine. 
We can have our factories 
j in Sing Sing or Singapore, 
in Johnstown or Tokan bark, it will 
make no difference. With standard 
gauges the product will be standard, no 
matter which factory makes it. And a 
farmer in India, owning an American 
tractor built in Detroit, can write to the 
company’s factory in Bombay for repairs, 
knowing that when the new parts come 
they will fit, not almost but exactly. i 

By standardization the world is to 
make its progress in the future. Stand- 
ardization means accuracy; and Johans- 
son has made accuracy mean the same 
thing in every language, to the millionth 
of an inch. 

A good deal of his talk was Greek to me; 
but he said three things that almost any man 
might do well to paste up over his desk. 

“Tve spent my life working with little 
things,” he said with a smile. Then he 
added: “ But, you know, in business there 
aren’t any really little things.” 
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When he said it, my mind flashed back 
to a certain manufacturer in Chicago who 
told me once about his experience with a 
“little thing.” He was given an opportu- 
nity to bid on a contract that offered a 
possible profit of sixty thousand dollars. 
At the bottom of the printed form inviting 
his bid was a line in small type stating 
that all bids must be filed by ten o’clock 
on a certain morning. 

He felt almost certain that he was 
equipped to fill the contract more satis- 
factorily than any of his competitors; in 
his enthusiasm and self-confidence he did 
not entirely overlook that little last line, 
but he attached no special importance to 
it. A matter of five or ten minutes one 
way or the other would be immaterial; 
surely no bid would be refused on a mere 
technicality like that. 

He arrived with his papers in perfect 
shape at exactly five minutes after the 
hour. And the door was closed. The 
president of the company which was to 
place the order proved to be a notorious 
stickler in matters of that sort. He re- 
fused even to consider an appeal. The 
stipulations had been plainly stated in the 
letter; five minutes, or five hours, tardiness, 
it was all the same in his sight. My 
friend lost the contract with its sixty- 
thousand-dollar profit. Just for a little 
thing, a mere, five minutes; but each of 
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the five cost him twelve thousand dollars. 

In the midst of the war, when England’s 
whole life depended upon ships, a man 
appeared at the English war office with 
an idea. English soldiers must have jam 
to fight on. There was no getting around 
that; and jam had been packed in tin cans 
since the beginning of the world. Tons of 
jam were being shipped to France every 
single month. In the man’s hand was a 
little thing—a jam box made of wood- 
pulp board. Why should anyone trouble 
the Ministry of War with such a little 
thing when the destiny of the Empire was 
at stake? 


VET the substitution of that wood-pulp 
box for the tin box saved steel enough 
every month to build a three-hundred-ton 


ship! 

f talked one day with the manager of a 
restaurant where the employees of a 
great factory are fed. “The place was 
losing money when I took it,” he said. 
“ Now we just break even, which is all we 
want to do. And there is the machine that 
made the difference.” 

He pointed to a machine that cuts the 

rtions of butter for each butter plate. 
The difference between just enough but- 
ter and just a little too much was the dif- 
ference between making expenses and 
making a loss. 


Sid Says: 
Mr. Almighty Dollar looks pretty sick 
just now—but he'll convalesce 


“I beat the Austrians,” said Napoleon, 
“because they never learned the value of 
five minutes." 

He would have agreed with Johansson, 
that the little things of business and life 
prove very often to be big. 

“It was my father who taught me to 
work," said Johansson. “He said this to 
me: 'Remember that the world doesn't 
care how long you take to do your work; 
it cares only for the result.'" And that 
was the second thing that Johansson said 
which struck me as worth remembering. 

A man died in England last year who 
had written during his lifetime more than 
a hundred books. I had never even heard 
his name; probably you never heard of 
him, either. But a man died a generation 
ago who in a lifetime of hard work pro- 
duced only one major book, and that 
man's name the world will never forget. 
Here is a paragraph from the introduction 
to his book: 

When on board H. M. S. Beagle, as a nat- 
uralist, I was much struck with certain facts 
in the distribution of the organic beings in- 
habiting South America, and in the geological 
relations of the present to the past inhabitants 
of that continent. These facts, as will be seen 
in the later chapters of this volume, seemed to 
throw some light on the origin of species. . . . On 
my return home it occurred to me that some- 
thing might perhaps be made out of this 
question by patiently (Continued on page 204) 


down the world like influenza or bubonic plague. 
Witchcraft was such an idea. So was Germany's 
insane notion that she could conquer the earth. 

Just now there is a dangerous half-baked idea right 
here in the United States. You and I have been touched 
with it. We ought to know better—ought to get rid 
of it. 

I refer to the idea that the dollar is worth only a half 
or a third of what it was. 

Wait a minute before you balk at the suggestion 
that this is a fool idea. Here is the point: _ 

The spent dollar is worth only a half or a third of 
what it was worth a few years ago. But the saved dollar 
is just as valuable as it ever was. Put into government 
bonds, or into a savings bank, your dollar will sometime 
have twice or three times the purchasing power it now 
has. These high prices are not going to last forever. 
Down they will go. The history of the world shows it. 
Every great war has been followed by an era of high 
prices. And every era of high prices has been followed 
by a period of increased production and lower prices. 
This is coming just as sure as fate. Nobody knows 
when—but it is coming. 

Thething to do nowistosavewhat you can, put it into 
solid securities like government bonds, and wait for the 


Fi ideas become epidemic. They run up and 


returnof the valuabledollar. In ten or fifteen or twenty 
years Uncle Sam will have to make good on those bonds. 
What he will have for you will be the good, valuable 
dollar of 1930 or 1935—not the cheap dollar of 1920. 

This is the way to beat the game we are all up 
against. Buy what you have to buy—yes. Buy goud 
things that have quality and wear well. That is always 
economy. But don’t buy poor stuff that you don’t 
need. It was Theodore Roosevelt who said: “Thrift is 
common sense applied to spending.” 

The trouble with us is the way we act in the face of 
high prices. We buy recklessly and pay ridiculous 
prices for what we buy. Then, because those dollars 
that we have spent look cheap, we think that all our 
dollars are cheap, forgetting that the ones we can man- 
age to save will not stay cheap, forgetting that later 
they will be more valuable. 

We are throwing our money right and left, just be- 
cause it comes easy and we think it isn’t worth much. 
That is a fallacy—and we ought to get it out of our 
heads. Never in your life was there a time when thrift 
was as good business for you personally as now. 

I repeat: 

The spent dollar is cheap. 

The saved dollar is valuable because its purchasing 
ability will double or triple within a few years. 


Jim Culver Learns the Secret of 


‘Teamwork 


A business story of three ambitious young men 


By Edwin Balmer 
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AMES CULVER, treasurer and 

credit man of the Stephen Lathrop 

Company, opened the sealed office 

memorandum laid on his desk and 

read in the general manager’s em- 
phatic scrawl: 


Jum: Lunch with me at the Midday without 
fail. Highly personal but important. Gassett 
comes, too. Big Developments. R. S. 


Laying down the note, Jim Culver, the 
cool and never-flurried, felt himself flush- 
ing uncomfortably. He told himself 
sternly that there was no cause for it but 
weak, silly sentiment. No one had seen 
the note but Bob Sprague, the writer of 
it; even if another had read it no one but 
Bob and Gassett and himself knew what 
it meant; and if everyone knew, still, Bob 
had a perfect right to send, and he had a 
right to receive it. Yet there was some- 
thing of secret conspiracy within the office 
in the fact that the general manager, when 
communicating with the credit man, had 
avoided the easier, but more public, method 
of invitation over the house telephone, 
and also had sent the memorandum 
sealed. 
Culver pressed down the white lever 
which opened the circuit to the general 
manager's office and spoke into the instru- 
ment upon his desk: 
4€ Bob?" 
“Yes, Jim.” 
“TIl be there." 
“Good.” 
. The credit man put down the receiver 
and glanced almost guiltily through the 
glass partitions to Mr. Lathrop's room, 
twenty feet away. The president had 
glass walls to his office, too; he liked to 
work in the open, and Jim could see him 
smoking and walking about slowly while 
he dictated, as he always had done as long 
as Jim could remember him. Working 
meant, to Jim Culver, working for Stephen 
Lathrop; the “Old Man" had given Jim 
a job when he came out of college twenty 
years ago, as he had given Fred Gassett 
a job the same year, and Bob Sprague a 
job four years earlier; and he had kept 
each man, till now the three of them were 
the practical heads of the Stephen La- 
throp Company and, indeed, had run the 
company themselves during this last 

ear when the Old Man had been in 
Washington on government work as a 
dollar-a-year man. For a moment it 
seemed to Jim, when he glanced down 
again at Sprague's note, that the three of 
them were turning to nothing less than 
treason; but instantly the credit man's 
good sense reasserted itself; he carefully 
tore Sprague's memorandum into bits 


and tossed them into the waste basket. 
“I was just saying?” he asked his steno- 
grapher. d l 

“Your letter to the Crosswith Com- 
pany, sir,” the girl reminded him, having 
recognized that his abstraction from the 
business in hand had been momentarily 
complete. “‘Under the circumstances, it 
is our position—’”’ 

“Yes,” said Culver, and continued, 
"that we must insist upon immediate 
payment of this account in full; con- 
sequently..." and he went on as usual 
with his routine until exactly twelve- 
thirty, when he left the office to join Bob 
Sprague and Fred Gassett. 


PON normal occasions there was 

nothing remarkable in the general 
manager, the sales manager, and the 
credit man choosing the lunch period for 
a conference; indeed, they had lunched 
together at the Midday Club and else- 
where uncounted times; and usually 
they started off together from the office. 
This day they did not; but, with a some- 
what azhilas ating feeling of intrigue, the 
met in the washroom of the club, shoo 
hands with formal punctilio and, a self- 
conscious group of conspirators, they pro- 
ceeded into the club dining-room. 

It occupies the entire top floor of the 
First National Bank Building and is the 
noonmeeting place of hundredsof Chicago's 
most successful business and professional 
men—sound, vigorous men of poise and 
bearing, most of them. Yet many a man 
looked up and gazed in admiration after 
the three executives of the Lathrop Com- 
pany, as they passed between the tables; 
those who knew them nodded with un- 
usual cordiality, and not a few boasted of 
acquaintance with them. 

“That’s the Lathrop Company stand- 
ing there!” someone whispered more 
audibly than he suspected, as the three 
halted while the head waiter prepared 
the table. “Sprague, red face, brown 
hair; he’s general manager, best man in 
his line in the country; Gassett, with the 
glasses, sales manager, none better; the 
dark, balance-wheel-looking fellow’s Cul- 
ver—wisest man in the world on credits. 
That three made a cool million for La- 
throp this year.” 

All three heard; but of course none 
gave a conscious sign. But after they 
were seated and had ordered, Bob Sprague 
glanced belligerently about the big room, 
noticed no one near who would be inter- 
ested in overhearing, and leaned on his 
big arms toward Culver who was opposite 
him. "'Seen our new sheet, Jim?” 

He meant, Culver knew, the trial balance 


sheet for the year which had been totaled 
yesterday, and which, while not final, 
closely indicated the volumeof transactions 
and profits for the twelvemonth. 

“Yes,” said Culver. “Of course." 

"What'll our profits come to, Jim?" 
Gassett challenged. ; 

“Ours, Fred?" Sprague objected, mock- 
ingly. “Did you say ours?’ 

“‘Lathrop’s, I mean,” the sales man- 
ager corrected, his face reddening. ‘‘A 
million, Jim?” 

“Tell run close to a million two hun- 
dred thousand,” Culver said quietly, not 
looking up but absorbing himself in the 
pattern he was making on the tablecloth 
with bits of broken bread. 

“Yes,” said Sprague. “Twelve hun- 
dred thousand! It was eight hundred 
thousand last year!” 

. “Less taxes," Culver reminded, glanc- 
ing up. 

Sprague laughed, jeeringly. — "Sure 
enough; less taxes, if that gives you any 
comfort. But what we handed to Stephen 
Lathrop last year was eight hundred 
thousand; and we're handing him twelve 
now! A million two hundred thousand. 
Fred! Jim! What’s the matter with us? 
Why do we do it?” 

“Do it?” Culver repeated; but he knew 
perfectly well what Bob meant. 

“Yes,” said Sprague. “We—us, the 
three of us. We made for Stephen La- 
throp twelve hundred thousand dollars in 
our fiscal year just ended," Bob kept 
hammering home. “And what do we get 
out of it? I got twenty-five thousand 
dollars, Fred. What did you get?" 

Sprague and Culver both knew, of 
course; as both Fred and Jim knew what 
Bob was paid; but since Bob was publish- 
ing his shame, Fred did, too. “Twenty 
thousand," he said. 

"Exactly! And Yom 

"Fifteen," Jim confessed, "and the 
bonus." 

“The bonus!” Sprague snorted with 
scorn. “Oh, yes; Fred, you and I forgot 
the bonus we're going to get. Ten per 
cent of our salaries; just like the shipping 
clerks! Boys, let's talk sense. “Why do 
we do it?" 
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his office and talk turkey." The general 
manager halted to glance about again. 
“T took our figures this year, when Steve 
Lathrop was in Washington—except for a 
day or so a month—and I showed him 
that we three made fifty per cent more 
money than the firm ever made before in 
its life. That was a clincher for Har- 
rigan; and it also was a clincher for me. 
I can see how Steve Lathrop could take 
the money when we were getting a total of 
fifty or sixty thousand and handing him 
only a hundred thousand or so for his; 
but when we make eight hundred thousand 
and then twelve hundred thousand and 
get ourselves sixty thousand and a ten 
per cent bonus, I’m through! If Steve 
Lathrop thinks he’s the whole company, 


I say give him a chance to find out. What 
do you say, Fred?" 
“What’s Harrigan's proposition?” Gas- 


sett demanded impatiently. 

“The sweetest, neatest proposition in 
the world! He finances us, and no ques- 
tions asked, up to a certain figure; if we 
need more money, we tell him why, and 
we get it—up to a limit so high that we're 


"doesn't it? 
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“Hang you! 


absolutely safe. At first, of course, he 
owns all the stock; but we vote it, that is, 
we run ourselves, elect our own ofhcers, 
determine our own policies; and as soon 
as we pay back his capital, we own the 
company—we split fifty-one per cent of 
the stock among ourselves. Harrigan and 
his crowd keep forty-nine. Now, if we do 
for ourselves just what we've been doing 
for Stephen Lathrop, and no more, we cut 
up, besides our salaries, six hundred 
thousand a year! Fred, can you see it? 

im, old ‘Safety first,’ can you believe it? 
Makes your ten per cent bonus look sick, 
Well, here it is worked out, 
only in the rough yet, of course"— 
Sprague pulled a sheaf of papers from his 
pocket—"' but in Harrigan's own hand- 
writing. ... Now, Fred, now, Jim, ask me 
any thing you like." 


ROMPTLY at quarter to two, in 
order to be back at their desks at the 
even hour, the general manager, the sales 
manager and the credit man of the 
Stephen Lathrop Company, left the Mid- 
day Club; for no one intended to shirk 


Don't you know they owe us money? How 


his duty; but it was consonant with their 
new feeling of independence that, while 
they had gone to the club separately, they 
returned to the office together and in a 
boldly compact group passed the glassed- 
walled room where worked Stephen La- 
throp. 

Upon glancing in, it was rather difficult 
for Jim Culver to manage simultaneously 
a sensation of outrage against "the Old 
Man” as a selfish seizer of others’ earned 
profits, and contempt for him as a useless 
encumbrance in the company which bore 
his name. The Old Man did not look so 
very different from the way he had looked 
twenty years ago when he took in Fred 
and ]im, raw and untrained from their 
university, and began teaching them 
business; the Old Man was, in fact, not 
yet sixty and, as Jim happened to know, 
he was still one of the most acceptable 
insurance risks in the city. When he 
looked up, his clear, keen blue eyes esti- 
mating something unusual in the bearing 
of his three chief subordinates, he did not 
seem superannuated or useless at all. 

He merely nodded; and the three, each 
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much are we in for?” 


after his fashion, returned the greeting 
with nod or gesture, and proceeded to his 
own office. An hour later, when Jim had 
occasion to call Bob, he found the general 
manager had gone out; Gassett, also, ap- 
peared to be at his desk only at intervals; 
and though Jim remained in his office, he 
did hardly half his usual amount of work. 

In part, no doubt, Jim’s uneasiness was 
due to the usual weak cowardice of a man 
who has been on salary all his business 
life, and who contemplates risks which 
may end his weekly receipt of the always 
dependable pay check; in part, it was 
natural reluctance to break away from the 
surroundings which had for twenty years 
formed his business home; in greater 


part, perhaps, it was dread of appearing * 


ungrateful to the Old Man, who, what- 
ever may be said or done, had trained and 
directed him to business success; but, 
also, it was an intuition of something 
wrong in Bob Sprague's and Fred Gas- 
sett's and his own figuring. Jim could 
not put his finger upon the fault; but in as 
far as it had substance it associated itself 
with their attitude toward “‘ the Old Man." 


It was Stephen Lathrop's habit, when- 
ever he was at the office, to drop in for a 
few minutes upon each of his chief men, 
either for a question or to offer some 
shrewd business suggestion, or just for a 
friendly word or two; this day was no ex- 
ception. Accordingly, toward the end of 
the afternoon, Jim glanced up, not with- 
out perturbation, to see the old man open- 
ing the door and advancing to the desk. 

“Jim,” he said, quite as usual, “ Cross- 
with has written me a personal letter 
about his situation. He seems to feel 
that you've been going a bit hard on him. 
He wants more time, for reasons you 
know. Pd like mightily to oblige him. 
How about it? Could we go easier?" 

“No,” said Jim; “we couldn't, Mr. La- 
throp. Not safely. I've written Crosswith 
to-day that he must meet his notes in 
full at once; and we will not ship except 
for cash. Crosswith has been having 
trouble, and concealing it. But my let- 
ter's not mailed," Jim added, with the 
quick irritation of one who feels uncom- 
fortable. “Of course, if you want to—” 


The Old Man raised his hand. Mail 
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it! When have you ever known me to go 
over your head, Jim? If you've decided, 
you're right. G'night, Jim." 

“Good night, Mr. Lathrop.” 

But the old man stood an instant longer 
to give his credit man another glance. 
“How long you been with me, Jim?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Twenty years,” said Jim. 

* Since you were— " 

“Twenty-two,” Jim supplied. 


HE OLD MAN nodded, his eyes nar- 

rowing with recollection; and Jim, too, 
for an instant recalled himself and the 
Old Man as they had been at their first 
meeting. 

* Never had a better year than this," 
said Lathrop at last. 

“No,” said Jim. 

* No," repeated Stephen Lathrop ab- 
sently; he had seemed about to say some- 
thing else, but he postponed it and, with 
another keen glance and nod to his credit ` 
man, he took himself out. Jim's hands 
trembled as he arranged and put away the 
last paperson his desk; and he underwent a 
sinking sensation when, upon passing out 
of the old familiar building, he thought of 
himself soon ceasing to enter and have 
place there; but, once away, his courage 
and determination ascended. 

The prospect of two hundred thousand 
dollars a year—or only half of that or a 
quarter of it—in addition to his salary, 
was enough to make even an unexcitable 
and cautious “‘ balance wheel" dream; and 
Jim Culver had a wife and two sons and 
two daughters for which: to dream. His 
elder boy was at college; his elder girl 

reparing for Wellesley. . . . Suppose 

arrigan, Bob Sprague, and Gassett and 
he were three quarters wrong, yet Jim 
would have sixty-five thousand in place of 
fifteen and that niggardly ten per cent 
"bonus." Jim winced again at memory 
of Bob's snort when he mentioned the 
bonus. : 

Two days later, Harrigan's lawyer com- 
pleted the work of transforming the 
terms of Harrigan's memorandum into 
the formal and binding phrases of a legal 
contract; the next morning Bob Sprague 
took his copy of the contract into Stephen 
Lathrop's office, displayed it to his em- 
ployer and, thereupon, after the manner 
of his dramatic nature, emphatically re- 
signed. Fred Gassett next went into the 
president's room, said a few things, and 
stalked out. 

“Come in, Jim! Come in!" the boss 
called, and waved through the glass door 
when his credit man next approached. 
The Old Man was more upset, hurt, in- 
deed, than Jim had ever seen him. He 
had been angry, too; but either he had 
succeeded in controlling such exasperation 
as he felt toward his credit man, or else 
he actually was without resentment to- 
ward Jim. 

* Never mind telling me the news," he 
spared Jim the difficult recital. “You’ve 
signed with Sprague and Gassett, resigna- 
tion to take effect at my earliest conven- 
ience. That's right away; you know that. 
I don't keep a man a day longer than he 
wants to stay, and never when I know 
his mind's somewhere else. Temporarily, 
Jenkins will take on your work; I expect 
merely that you inform him fully upon 
the state of incompleted transactions. 
So much for my (Continued on page 138) 
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Here they are—together with some others that are just 
as interesting, although not as brainy 
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«€ HICH is the most intel- 
lgent animal?" I asked 
Doctor Hornaday, cura- 
tor of the New York 
Zoological Park, known 
as the Bronx Zoo—the largest and most 
complete Zoo in the world. 

“Next to man, the chimpanzee,” he an- 
swered without hesitation. 

And in proof of this opinion he went on 
to say that the chim- 
panzee, together with 
the orang-utan, the 
other “big ape,” can be 
trained to do a great- 
er variety of things 
than any other animal; 
that he catches on 
more quickly than 
any other; that he is 
the most observant; 
and that he can re- 
member to carry out a 
long performance 
without being 

rompted from be- 
kind the scenes. 

There used to be 
at the Bronx Zoo a 
troupe of famous 
chimpanzees and 
orang-utans, Clefty 
and Ben and Sue, all 
dead now, who with a 
minimum of atten- 
tion from the keepers 
ate whole meals to- 
gether, sitting upright 
in chairs at the table, 
drinking their soup 
—not out of the bowls, 
but with spoons, 
pouring out coffee 
when the time came, 
and sipping it from 
cups,then wiping their 
mouths with napkins. 

Meanwhile, one of them waited on the 
others, going from chair to chair with arti- 
cles of food. The whole meal passed off 
with decorum; the keepers hardly had to 
prompt them at all. And they learned 
to do these things quickly; for a Zoo is not 
a training place, and keepers have other 
duties besides the teaching of animals. 

I do not think, though, that this ability 
to learn is as convincing a test of intelli- 
gence as the ability on the part of an 
animal to think things out for himself, to 
observe the relationship between cause 
and effect. There is now at the Zoo an 
orang-utan, Windy, whom I had a chance 
to watch for quite a while. Windy has 
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soup bowl. 


never been trained, but all by himself he 
has worked out a whole repertory of stunts. 

Even surpassing these in interest are 
some of the little things he does. He 
knows how to apply the principle of lev- 
erage. For instance, I saw him try to 
break a stick by holding it in his hands, 
just as you would do, and bending it 
ane. The stick was too strong, or else 
his hands were not powerful enough. 


An afternoon tea party on a marble terrace at the Bronx Zoo, New York 
City. Table manners have not been really perfected by these distant relatives 
of ours. Note, for instance, the one whose entire countenance is lost in its 


But these apes, who are next to man in intelligence, are the only 
animals that can be taught these accomplishments at all. The Bronx Zoo is 
the most wonderful in the world. In the background can be seen the frame- 
work of the immense aviary, about fifty feet high and several times as long 


So he did exactly what you would do, 
if you were ingenious. He inserted the 
stick half way within the hollow pipe that 
forms his trapeze. This made a sort of 
vise that held it rigid. While it was thus 
held, he pressed down hard on the other 
end, and the stick snapped in two. I 
have seen a pointer dog manipulate a 
screen door, and a mule unlatch a gate. 
But in each case they kept on working 
with gate or door—the dog clawing at the 
door, the mule rattling the gate—until, 
PAY by chance, they got them open. 

aving done so, next time they remem- 
bered how it was done. But with Windy 
it was plainly no accidental discovery. 


If everything in his cage isn't made proof 
against his efforts, Windy will take that 
thing to pieces. And he doesn't go at it 
by main strength and awkwardness, either. 
He thinks it out. Ifa shelf is put up, he 
will take it down, by pulling up the boards 
first, then taking down the braces or sup- 
ports. He will watch the carpenters when 
they construct it, and then by a reverse 
process, he will take it down. 

We tried to get 
some pictures of 
Windy, taking him in 
the keeper'soffice. He 
watched all the prep- 
arations closely; he 
let us point the cam- 
eraat him; he watched 
the photographer 
when he raised the 
flash pan (it was a 
flashlight picture) and 
was taken completely 
by surprise when the 
flash went off. 

We got that one 
picture of. Windy— 
and oneonly. He was 
never taken by sur- 
[pres ain. Theflash- 

ight frightened him 
terribly, blinded him 
for a moment, no 
doubt. After that, he 
let us arrange the 
camera, allowed the 
photographer to raise 
the flash pan, but kept 
such a close eyeon the 
photographer's finger 
that, with the first 
movement of that 
finger, he ducked or 
threw his hand up in 
front of his face. He 
had learned from one 
experience. He knew 
it was not the camera itself that blinded 
him. It was not the flash pan that did it, 
or, at|least, there was no flash until the 
photereriee pulled the trigger. So he 
ept his eyes fastened on the photogra- 
pher’s finger. That was the thing for him 
to watch and he knew it. What is more, 
the keeper says, he will not forget it. 

When the present trapeze was put in 
his cage, he was tremendously interested 
in every phase of the work. First he tried 
to take it to pieces, but the chains were 
too secure, and the links were too strong 
to be pried apart. Then his interest cen- 
tered in one thing—whether or not the 
cross bar was hollow all the way through. 
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Menelik looks like a guileless, grandfatherly old party; but 
behind his sanctimonious expression he is really calcu- 
lating how many bites he could make of you. If you want a 
sure-fire method of suicide, Menelik will accommodate you— 
but it is the only line in which he would ever strive to please 


He set about ascertaining this fact in 
a most sensible way. He got a long piece 
of straw and poked that in one end of the 
pipe as far as it would go. Then he poked 
it in the other end as far as it would go. 
But he could not be certain that the 
straw reached completely to the center of 
the tube. The hollowness of the pipe was 
not, therefore, scientifically demonstrated. 
His next experiment was conclusive to 
him, just as it would be conclusive to you. 

He caught hold of one end of the bar, 
causing the other end to tilt upward until 
the bar was pointed at the skylight in the 
top of the cage, like a telescope pointed 
at the moon. Then, still swinging on the 
end of the bar, he applied his eye to the 
hole. When he found that he could see 
all the way through it, he was satisfied! 
The hollowness of the tube was estab- 
lished, not beyond reasonable doubt, but 
beyond any doubt at all. It was scien- 
tifically demonstrated. 


"THE next most intelligent animal— 
coming even before the dog, animal 
psychologists agree—is the elephant. His 
intelligence is not of the spectacular kind, 
as that of the big apes sometimes is, but 
is practical. In India he has been used 
for centuries as a burden bearer, and as a 
helper in man's work. Here his intelli- 
gence shows plainest. Later on some il- 
lustrations of it will be given. 

To look at the elephant you might 
think him a gross, coarse-grained, tough- 
hided beast. Physically he is tough- 
hided, but he is not morally so. On the 
contrary, he is a nervous, sensitive crea- 
ture, with a highly developed emotional 
nature, and great capacity for affection. 

Jumbo, the great elephant, was trained 
by Hagenbeck, and had for the trainer an 
fiction like that of a dog for his master. 
Once, after an absence of years, Hagen- 
beck went into the elephant house. Long 
before he came in sight and at the mere 
sound of his voice, Jumbo began to trum- 
pet his joy, and when Hagenbeck entered 
the stall the huge beast caught the man 
to him with his trunk, hugging him long 
and gently, and making deep sounds of 
joy in his throat. 
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No doubt this affection comes partly 
from his complete dependence, when he 
is in captivity, upon man, and from the 
trust he comes to feel that this certain 
man will look out for him. For the cap- 
tive elephant is in a strange world, where 
his very size makes him helpless in a way. 
In this world his instinct tells him to 
trust in one man, that everybody's busi- 
ness, as it were, is nobody's business. The 
elephant is nearly always, therefore, a 
“one-man” animal, indifferent to others. 


In animal circles, the chim-pan-zee 
is the one that deserves a Ph. D.; in 
a beauty parlor he would cause 
despair; he is short on complexion 
and long on hair; a gentleman 
chimp is not an Apollo; and the 
homeliest girl beats a lady chimp 
hollow. But if you are looking for 
brains, believe me, there is much 
to be said for the chim-pan-zee 


us human beings are. 
elephant the Bronx Zoo ever owned, would not tolerate any- 
body near him, except his own keeper, and this frail old 
lady, for both of whom he seemed to have a strange affinity 
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In picking their friends, elephants are as **choosy"' as any of 


Gunda, for instance, the most vicious 


When Alice, one of the Bronx ele- 
phants, was purchased from Luna Park 
and brought to her new home, she was 
separated from the keeper she had grown 
accustomed to, and a new keeper was 
put over her. During the process of 
moving her from one building to another 
at the Zoo, the cry of a panther fright- 
ened her and ihe holed: All efforts to 
stop her were fruitless, and she broke into 
the reptile house, where people were look- 
ing at the snakes. 

r. Sanborn, the Zoo photographer, 
says that a hurry message was sent to 
him, and to all attendants and officers, 
to rush to the reptile house. The building 
is a large octagonal structure, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Sanborn people were pouring 
out of the building on every side as if 
they had been “squeezed” out, while 
from inside came the sounds of trumpet- 
ings, mingled now and then with the 
crash of broken glass as Alice demolished 
a snake cage. 


AS SPECTATORS poured out, keepers 
poured in with chains and elephant an- 
klets, and soon Alice was chained to the 
railing around a pool containing turtles, 
crocodiles, alligators, and the like. Hav- 
ing grown somewhat quiet it was decided 
that she might as well remain there dur- 
ing the night, when probably her terror 
would subside. 

But sometime that night her fears re- 
turned. Maybe she didn’t like the looks 
of the crocodiles. Anyway, she started on 
another rampage and broke out of the 
reptile house, pulling up the iron rail, 
which, rattling Pehin her, like a can tied 
to a dog’s tail, redoubled her terror. No 
one was allowed in the park that morning. 
Not until day was advanced was she finally 
thrown and tied with chains, down by the 
bear dens, to the great edification of the 
onlooking bears. 

Meanwhile, her old keeper had been 
sent for. Long before he came in sight 
over the hill, she sensed him in some way, 
raised her prostrate head, and began to 
trumpet. Straight to her the keeper went, 
while she made those deep sounds down 
in her throat by which an elephant 
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This elephantine damsel in distress is Alice. When she arrived, a 
total stranger at the Bronx Zoo, her homesickness and fright were 
mistaken for a bad disposition, with the result that she ran amuck. 
Intruding violently upon the crowd in the reptile house, she picked 
the alligators out of the pool and threw them with unfeminine 
accuracy of aim at the visitors. When she emerged, she was chained 
to stakes, and a hurry call was sent for her former keeper. On 
his arrival, Alice clung to him with her trunk and gurgled with 
joy. Like many of her sex, all she wanted was to be understood 


expresses pleasure 
and relief. 

“Take the chains 
off," he said; and 
then, to old Alice, 
while he sat on her 
head and stroked 
her, “Somebody 
scared her. That's 
what happened. 
She don't know all 
thesefolks. Shewas 
afraid they were 
going to hurt her." 

Meanwhile the 
prostrate elephant 
continued to make 
gentle noises, and 
catching him with 
her trunk held him 
to her, afraid he 


touch it, but spit it out. And only when 
he got the bread, two loaves of it, would 
she stop begging. 

Outside the elephant house is her yard, 
about two hundred feet square, and sur- 
rounded by a fence of steel rails tightly 
bolted together and braced. She is al- 
ways looking for a loose bolt about this 
fence, not with the intention of getting 
away, for after her one experience of run- 
ning amuck she has not seemed to care to 
do so again, but simply for the fun of un- 
screwing the bolt. 


“NJOW and then," says Mr. Thuman, 

"we find a loose bolt lying on the 
ground. How she gets 'em off we don't 
know, but she does." 

She was formerly very devoted to 
Congo, a small elephant who occupied 
the stall and pen next to hers, and who is 
now dead. She did not want people to 
come near her pet, being afraid of their 
harming him, apparently. The keepers 
could tease her any time by pretenautf 
that they were going to punish him. Then 
she would run to his rescue and try to 
thrust herself between the pole and him 

Alice is a large 
elephant, but small 
compared to Khar- 
toum, one of the fea- 
tures of the Bronx. 
In 1911, when he 
was brought to 
the park, he was 
four feet nineinches 
tall; now, at the 
age of twenty or 
thereabouts, he is 
ninefeet four inches 
tall and weighs four 
tons. He is still 
young, too, a mere 
stripling, and hasn't 
filled out. 

Khartoumdrinks 
thirty-six gallons of 
water at one time if 
he's thirsty. It 


Lions give at least two concerts a day—one after the morning cleaning takes five gallons of 


would leave. of their cages, the other after their one daily meal. A lion eats from oil to give him a 
At hi d h fifteen to twenty pounds of meat at this single meal and then lies rub-down, a sort 
iC his orders, tne down to pleasant dreams, untroubled by the thought of butcher's Ofoil shampoo 
chains were taken bills. On rainy days, extra vocal performances take place, for which th d , 
off. Once on her lions, like the rest of us, are prone to roar about the weather. y jl ih eeper 
feet she followed They get terribly bored—notice the above yawn—and no wonder applies with a mop, 


him, as a dog fol- 

lows his master, 

through the park, into the new elephant 
house, into her stall. Alice is one of the 
features of the elephant house to-day. “As 
harmless as an old cow," one of the park 
men declares. 


SHE seems to be a bit spoiled. I was in 
her stall when Mr. Thuman, her pres- 
ent keeper, tried to tell me something. His 
talk was constantly interrupted by her 
shrill trumpeting, like the whistle of a 
small boy who hasn't learned the trick 
very well yet—this whistle magnified 
about fifty times. 

"She's begging for something to eat," 
Mr. Thuman declared. He then ordered 
her to hush up, which she did for a few 
minutes only, when the shrill whistling 
began once more. Mr. Thuman then got 
two loaves of bread and gave them to her, 


Victoria's keeper is the object of her undisguised affection. |n thé 


upon which she consented that we talk a picture, she appears to be whispering in his ear the latest rhinoceros joke; 
while. i but she is really telling him she loves him. Victoria’s method is the 
On another occasion when she began approved feminine one of rubbing her head against his shoulder. The 


to beg, he gave her a peanut. She wouldn’t human baby vampire has nothing on Victoria when it comes to love-making 
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like whitewashing the side of a barn. 

I went into the stall with Khartoum, 
and he inspected me, running the feel- 
ers of his snout over my shoulders and the 
back of my coat, as if measuring me for a 
suit of clothes, then feeling in my pockets, 
apparently to see if I had any peanuts 
about me. I felt his trunk, which is a 
tough corrugated affair, hard as a tree 
trunk, This was the limit of our ex- 
change of courtesies. Not finding any 
peanuts, I thought Khartoum looked a bit 
stern, and I did not have any strong feel- 
ings of regret when time came to get out 
of his stall. 


[KE all elephants, Khartoum requires 
a great deal of attention; the keeper 
has to be a sort of valet, doctor, and 
manicurist for him. At the order of Mr. 


l'human, Khartoum raised his front foot, To keep the horny hide of an elephant in good condition his valets 
and the keeper scraped off the bottom; £ive him an oil bath and take a stiff brush to him. In spite of his 
then he raised his hind foot and sub- great size and enormous strength, he has a sensitive disposition, 
mitted to another operation there. While and is as temperamental as a woman. Under that huge 
this was in progress he laid his big ears forehead, moreover, he has a clever brain; for, with the 
down flat against his head, which I sup- exception of the big apes, the elephant comes next to man in 


pose indicated pleasure. But when Mr. 
Thuman with a shovel scraped his back 
to show the kind 
of barnacles, so to 
speak, that form on 
him, he threw his 
ears forward, like 
huge fans. This, 
I think, means dis- 
pleasure. The pic- 
tures of enraged 
and charging ele- 
phants have the 
ears thrown for- 
ward this way. 
After it was all 
over Khartoum ex- 
amined the bottom 
of one of his front 
feet with his trunk. 
“I nicked him there 
a little," said the 
keeper. 
hartoum is de- 


structivein his large, If the smiling lady from Niger went to ride on this Bengal 
tiger, they'd come back from their ride, with the lady inside, 
but no smile on the face of the tiger. Because Adam—that's 


sweeping way. His 


intelligence. He loves with 


loyal devotion and hates with 
incorrigible malice. If he likes a human being, he will pick the man 
up with his trunk and hug him tenderly, literally cooing with joy 


bolted and rein- 
forced, must in ad- 
dition be kept full 
ofiron spikes or he'll 
butt them down. 
These spikes, the 
size of a grown 
man’s little finger 
and sharpened, are 
welded in iron 
bands, but now and 
then Khartoum 
goes at them with 
his tusks and snaps 
them off like tooth- 
picks. 

The fence around 
his outdoor yard is 
built like a steel 
trestle. There is no 
wood in it, but the 
uprights and cross- 


stall ofironis braced his name—never smiles, even over a good meal. Eva, his lady pieces are of the 
and rebraced, and friend in the Zoo, is living proof that the female of the species stoutest railroad 
his doors of triple isn’t always more deadly than the male. For Eva is a regular irons, bolted to- 
oak,elaborately clinging vine. She is as fond of being stroked as a kitten is gether, while the 


The hippopotamus, as Mr. Dooley once remarked, is ''so plain." One 
glance at the open countenance of Peter Murphy suggests the spectacu- 
lar possibilities when Peter has a sore throat, and this cavernous portion of 
his strange anatomy must be swabbed out with iodine. Peter weighs two 
tons; but, alas, not much of this is in brain. Heis the king of the low-brows 


uprights are braced 

with steel projec- 
tions, fastened into concrete bases. You 
would think the fence might stop a locomo- 
tive engine, butit hasn’t proved impervious 
to Khartoum when he’s in a playful mood. 
Once having bentit outof place, though, he 
shows no tendency to ramble. A spirit of 
play seems to be responsible. He just likes 
to show what he can do to smash things up. 


"T HERE used to be in the yard next to 
himan elephant named Sulhana. Every 
spring the steel fences are painted green; 
and one spring the painters, having fin- 
ished the job, left in Khartoum's yard, 
but next to the fence, where Sulhana also 
could reach it, half a barrel of green paint. 
À warm day coming, both elephants were 
turned out, the keeper not having noticed 
the barrel of paint. 

He left them for a while, and when he 
came back both were as green as a St. 
Patrick's Day parade. First Khartoum 
would dip his trunk in the barrel and daub 
himself and (Continued on page 172) 


** Your street is as dark as the dickens,” said Peter, trying to be casual. And Maizie 
wondered if he would, in saying good-by, perhaps, just perhaps—kiss her? 


A Blossom in Waste 


Places 


The story of Maizie the model 
By Alice Garland Steele 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


HERE is an hour in Manhattan 
when all its world moves. Whis- 
tles blow; smoke curls upward; 
huge cranes above the river hang 
pendent while the manikins who 
sway them move off to dinner pails and 
a pipe bowl. I refer to High Noon. At 
any rate, three quarters of the population 
are changing position on the checker- 
board; the other quarter is getting up! 

Maizie belonged to the other quarter. 
She lived in two rooms high up in the 
eighties, and had wakened at six to the 
sound of milk bottles juggled perilously 
by some master hand. At nine a pessis- 
tent sunbeam had caused her to rise and 
lower her blind. At eleven she had stirred 
sleepily, and for perhaps an hour had 
lain with drooped lids and a pink, curving 
mouth, and thought of Peter. 

When a girl of Maizie's class “thinks’’ 
it is usually serious—for the man. Maizie 
had thought very little in her twenty- 
odd years, outside of wondering what 
other people thought about her. She had 
allowed her mind to swing lazily between 
her lady friends and her men friends, with 
herself as the center of gravity! 

But Peter was making Maizie think. 
In other words, he had completely disar- 
ranged and disorganized her world, and 
she resented the change in exact propor- 
tion to her feelings of helplessness before 
it. Of course Maizie didn’t put it that 
way. She was simply aware, in a horribly 
vital way, that she had “fallen” for 
Peter, and that something was bound to 
come of it—that might make her infi- 
nitely wretched and—and last for years! 
Maizie, you see, had heretofore taken 
little stock in love, though a good deal in 
lovers. She didn’t want to care for any- 
body “that way.” Clara Murchinson, 
who had cared for a young man “that 
way” was living now in a horrid little 
house in persey with two babies, and had 
to wear her last winter’s suit and leave 
the children at her mother’s whenever 
she wanted to come to New York. 

You see, Maizie had some of her after- 
noons and all of her evenings to herself. 
When she did work, it was merely posin 
before a camera with a tube of denta 
cream, or some “Beauty” preparation, 
or having her photograph taken in a new 
model of a corset, or perhaps a negli- 

ee like a cobweb, that could be ordered 
by filling out a coupon and sending the 
rice to the dealer. Maizie made enough 

y "booking ahead" and coming out in 
various spring and fall catalogues, to 
wear good models herself; and sleep in 
a bedroom done in *' DuBarry pink;" and 
when you reckon that her good times 


‘was it. 


were all donated, and that she had a circle 
of friends that took in one or two fellows 
who were “swells,” you will understand 
why Maizie belonged to the quarter of 
Manhattan's population which stayed in 
bed late from preference. 

But Peter!—his other name was Sturte- 
vant. She had met him six months before 
at a little dinner given by Jimmy McLean, 
and when he admitted, almost at the 
first go-off that he'd hate to see his sister 
smoking, she had given up a cigarette! 
Her attitude toward the cigarette was 
enlightening! She had an instinct, as she 
stared for a moment with drooped lids 
at the waiter pouring coffee, that Peter 
would prove, in all sorts of small, discon- 
certing ways, prohibitive. It wasn't that 
he didn't enter into, in a perfectly whole- 
hearted way, their jolly little party; it 
was just that you couldn't hedge with 
Peter. He said things straight, clever, 
jolly things, with those squared, boyish 
shoulders, and that frank, blue gaze. He 
didn't bat his lids like Jimmy, he just 
looked at you as—as if he meant it! That 
eter meant it, whatever it was, 
and saw through you when you pretended. 


UST at first Maizie pretended. She let 

Jimmy McLean call her “Babe” and 
blew him kisses across the table, until she 
caught Peter looking at her—in a way! 
The thinking process had begun for Maizie 
with that fixed blue gaze from Peter's 
eyes. It provoked her to a faint inquiry— 
"Well—?" It was only half a sentence, 
as Maizie breathed it, but it was as if 
she had dared Peter on, said to him in 
effect, “Come, what do you think of me? 
How much do you like me already?" 
and hung on his answer. 

The young man still gazed at her. And 
then he said, in that rugged voice of his, 
flushing a little, "I was just telling my- 
self—that you'd make a bully nurse." 

The sentence fell squarely into a silence 
that had lain in wait for it. Everyone 
looked at Maizie; and Nina Dufrane 
spoke in her sweet, high-pitched voice, 
"Say it again, Mr. Sturtevant, Maizie 
doesn't get the idea." 

He faced about, smiling, his jaw set a 
little. “I ought to apologize," he said, 
“for talking shop.” And Jimmy McLean, 
batting his eyes, interpreted: 

“Old Peter, girls, is qualifying for an 
M.D. Can’t see anything but the human 
body and its uses. It’s a professional gag.” 

A girl near Maizie laughed. Her face 
was a delicate oval, but her eyes were 
too studied in their innocence. “Think 
of wasting Maizie in a hospital!” she 
said, and met Peter’s candid eyes with 


faint blushes. “It would be wasting her,” 
she averted; and added, “The ugly ones 
can nurse just as well." 

Peter shook his head. “If you knew 
how they. like the pretty nurses!" He 
stopped, embarrassed, then he went on, 
a little hurriedly. “Any woman is beauti- 
ful," he said, “in—in a way, when she 
gets down to a—job like nursing, but 
when you realize how those poor duffers 
care about little things!" He was facing 
Maizie again, “Yesterday,” he said, “a 
woman brought some roses into one of 
the wards—" He didn't go on with it, but 
Maizie, covered with a sudden confusion, 
felt as if he had likened her to—a rose! 

“All the same,"—the girl with the oval 
face was still regarding Peter with wide- 


eyed innocence— “Maizie would be 
wasted. She does things that are a lot 
more fun." 


Peter did not flicker an eyelash. “I don't 
think,” he said, "that lets any of us out.” 

That was all of it, for then. But through 
the rest of the evening, in odd moments, 
Maizie kept seeing herself as Peter had 
seen her, in a white linen uniform! She 
wondered if—if Peter thought her very 

retty, or—or just like a rose, that one 
looks at and lays aside? 

She kept probing him with little, pro- 
vocative sentences, with a passionate de- 
sire to get to the bottom of him, but he 
fed her only crumbs. He admitted that 
he was “‘grubbing away at a hospital as 
an interne,” and that his family lived in 
Boston. Also that he had known Jimmy 
“a few years." But he didn't make love 
to her. And when the party broke up 
he left her wondering whether she would 
ever see him again. — f 


SHE went home that night in a cab 
with Nina, who was not sympathetic. 
“Of course he's good-looking, Maizie. He 
can't help having big shoulders, and curly 
hair. But give me the kind who'll get 
busy with a girl right at the start. My 
word, he didn’t even ask to see you home! 
If you ask me, he didn't really fall for 
any of us. When it comes to a gay life 
I don't think he'd stand for a lot of 
things." : 

Braiding her hair before a dresser set 
with pink and white glass candlesticks, 
Maizie asked herself, with parted lips, 
whether Nina was right about Peter 
Sturtevant. It’s only one's guardian 
angel who is dead sure which is right and 
which is wrong. The rest of us merely 
have an inkling. And Maizie's guardian 
angel, though still, let us hope, in the 
vicinity, had been, atone time or another, 
greatly overworked! 
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All the same, when Maizie had put on 
a bright-hued kimono, and had sat down, 
with her round chin propped in one hand, 
to think the matter over, 
a strange wave of home- 
sickness for Peter swept 
over her. Maizie a 
praised it as *fhomeyick- 
ness," though not since 
she was eleven had she 
had a home. Two rooms 
in the eighties are not 
apt to be home, even to 
the most casual, and the 
woman who rented Mai- 
zie's flat kept a cocker 
spaniel, and an inebriate 
husband. So Maizie al- 
ways fastened her door, 
and when she wanted 
anything, or was going 
out, left a note under the 
mat outside. 

Maizie called it home- 
sickness. What she really 
felt was something morc 
subtle. She wanted, with 
all her heart to see Peter 
again! She liked his big 
shoulders, and the something not grow: 
up about his eyes. He looked straight at 
you, like a great, honest boy. He didn’t 
bat his lids like Jimmy. And when he 
spoke he meant it. He didn't put on any 
frills. 

And he had shaken hands with her— 
as if she were a man! She had given him 
every opportunity to press her slim fin- 
gers. But he had just shaken hands! 
And he had nodded. As if he didn’t 
care. Not really even that, but more as 
if she didn’t matter. 


HAT was the beginning. But you can 

readily see that it wouldn’t be Maizie’s 
fault if she didn’t see Peter again. And 
the second time it was at a show of 
Jimmy’s arranging, with just her and 
Peter and Jimmy and the little girl with 
the oval face. She was riotous that night 
with warm, soft laughter. Sometimes 
Maizie could say witty things, not sharp, 
like Nina, but just full of sparkle that 
made even dull people notice, and Peter 
was not dull. 

He took Maizie home. She had grown 
all at once silent, and quite serious, and 
there were pauses during the walk up- 
town (Maizie had walked to lengthen it) 
when Peter strode along and covered 
blocks without doing his share. Finally 
it struck Maizie with faint alarm that 
she was being stupid. She turned her 
face up to his, smiling, with those soft, 
quivering lips. s 

*[—I beg pardon," he said, ‘Miss 
Wetheral, were you saying something?" 

Maizie shook her head. “No.” And 
then, just because she was all impulse 
and always said what she thought, she 
added slowly, “ I was just feeling things!” 
Her voice broke a little, as if it were too 
vibrant to be steady. 

Peter showed a sudden accession of 
confusion. He was too honest to pretend. 
So he said, hurriedly, in that big, boyish 
voice of his, "I say, what a great thing 
New York does in the lighting business 
nowadays." 

“You don't want me to feel things," 
said Maizie. After all, she was being, in 
her untrained way, just as honest as Peter 
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“It depends," said Peter after an in- 
stant, “on what kind of things you mean. 
You—are an awfully interesting girl, in 
some ways." 

“Pretty?” hazarded Maizie. 

“Heaps pretty," said Peter, " I—think 
that's about what you live for, isn't it?" 

She thought a moment, wrinkling her 
„arched brows. ‘‘Well—we all do in our 
crowd. -We—we try to be pretty, you 
know, to—to pleaseour friends. Imean—" 
she was stammering, “we like to wear 
pretty clothes— " 

“Oh, clothes!" grunted Peter, he 
shoved them aside as mere stage prop- 
erties. 

“Will you tell me the things you feel, 
Mr. Peter?" Maizie, on even shorter 
acquaintance, would have dropped the 
prefix with any other man, but she wanted 
to show Peter a certain respect. 


"Why, that's a 
large order, you 
know.” Peter was 
smiling, and Maizie 
smiled too, because 
she saw he was in- 
terested! “You see, 
a chap grubbing 
away at the kind of work I have 
every day is bound to feel some- 
thing or other connected with— 
what he makes of himself.” 

"What do you want to make 
of yourself?" Maizie hung on the 
answer. 

“Oh, a first-rate M.D. Pd like 
to specialize, of course. Perhaps on the 
heart.” Peter had no idea he was giving 
Maizie an inning! 


“T SHOULD think,” her voice was vi- 
brant again, “you could specialize on 
hearts quite easily." 

"Huh?" He was staring down at 
her, and then suddenly he flushed up to 
his close-cropped, curly hair. Peter was 
beginning to get Maizie's drift. 

There was a break, and again silence. 
But it was different. This time both 
Maizie and Peter were conscious of it, 
and it set their hearts beating. You must 
remember they were very young. 

“Your street is as dark as the dickens,” 
said Peter, trying to be casual. And 
Maizie wondered if he would, in saying 
good-by, perhaps, just perhaps—kiss 
her? You see, any other man in Maizie's 


world might have done it, and meant 
really no more than the rest of us mean 
when we say "good day." But Maizie 
for once was using a deep plumb line. 
She knew that if Peter kissed her—he 
would mean it. And so, with faint trem- 
ors, and drooped lids, she waited. 

“Well,” said Peter, “this is the jump- 
ing-off place. And I've really had a bully 
time, you know." It was almost as if he 
had said, “You are really a dear little 
girl, you know.” 

Maizie slipped her hand into his big 
one. “Am 1 ever to see you—again?" 
She said it quite flatly. It was a proof of 
her earnestness that it sounded flat. There 
was no coquetry in it at all, just a very 
open hope that she might. 

“Why, surely,” said Peter, and stopped 
abruptly. All of a sudden, in spite of 
the dark street, Peter was seeing how 
chings lay. And he wasn't the kind of 
man to go on. He had grown, in two 
evenings, to think just enough of Maizie 
not to want her to be hurt. Peter had a 
vague idea that girls sometimes cared 
dreadfully, without any particular reason. 
He was not vain enough to think himself 
a reason of any size whatever. So he 
spoke very cheerfully, in the tone he 
might have used to an apple woman. 
“Im going home for Christmas, you 
know; I'm leaving on Friday." 

"But you're coming back!” There 
was a startled note in Maizie's voice. 
She was very primitive. Already the 
world seemed diferent because Peter was 
in it, though he still looked down at her 
from somewhere above the stars! 

“Oh, yes," said Peter dryly, “I’m com- 
ing back." And stuck just there. 

N AIZIE for once was artless. She 
turned away her head, and blinked 
rapidly at the row of ash cans out for the 
morning. But if tears are in your eves 
they are apt to get into your voice, and 
Maizie struggling with a real emotion was 
Maizie in a new and winning guise. 

“T say," said Peter, feeling out over 
thin ice, "you're not—crying over any- 
thing I’ve done, Miss Wetheral?" 

Maiziefaced about bravely. She looked 
simply ripping, all soft appeal. ‘I’m not 


When she did 
work,it was 


merely posing 
before a camera 


crying at all. It was just 
that I got to thinking—" 

"Thinking what?" asked 
Peter unsteadily. 

“Just thinking,” said 
Maizie, and made a mute 
gesture, as if she wanted 
the night to close down and keep 
her from the look in Peter’s eyes. 

Peter, you see, was being hugely, 
horribly stirred. He made, if he 
had wanted to get out of it, a false 
move. "You mustn’t worry about 
things, you know. They always, if 
—if youdo the right thing, are bound 
to turn out O. K. in the end. And 
—I am coming to see you as soon as I 
get back from—my mother's." 

“Honor bright?" 

“Honor bright." Peter repeated the 
sentence sturdily. And to do Bion justice 
he intended to be honorable all through. 
As for Maizie she had an honor all her 
own. If you fell for a fellow, no matter 
how it hurt you, well, you were just true 
Not so much to yourself as to him. 

“Then—” Maizie was all soft warm 
happiness, “good night— Peter." 

And Peter said gravely, “Good night, 
Maizie." And went away troubled. You 
see, he had used her first name, and it 
lets a man in for things—and he wasn’t 
even a qualified M.D., wouldn’t be for 
a year yet. And—if he happened to men- 
tion it to his mother—he knew quite 
well that Maizie was not of his mother’s 
world. Maizie belonged to those flower- 
ing byways that are generally the waste 
places of the earth. 

But Maizie climbed up to the DuBarry 
pink room and the glass candlesticks and 
for the first time in her life felt humble 
before the sheer joy of living! 


HAT was the second beginning. Be- 

fore this day had come when Maizie 
lay through a dazzling noon and thought 
of Peter, the thing had gone so far that 
Peter had disorganized her whole world. 

Peter had proved prohibitive. As his 
feeling for Maizie had deepened, so also 
had his feeling deepened against the things 
that Maizie did. For instance, her friends: 
Jimmy McLean was “a rotter.” And 
Nina Dufrane was not "fit—" Peter had 
stopped there at the flash from Maizie's 
eyes. 

" Nina is my friend." 

“Exactly.” Peter's voice was flat. 

"Peter darling. Listen. You can't 
make me over. You mustn't fry. I have 
given up a lot of things— " 

“They were no good, Maizie." 

“A lot of things for your sake, and now 
you want me to give up more. And if it 
keeps going on and on there won't be 
any of the old me left!" \ 

“There will be my wife." He said it al- 
most stolidly. And yet it was an immense 
thing to both of them. For months Peter 
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had hovered on the brink. 
him, in ways. 


It had aged 
The boyish quality was 
almost gone. One knew that he was 
thinking about—that word. If he said 
it to Maizie it would be his bond. And 
Maizie, with fluttering heart, had waited. 

She stared across at him now with 
drooped lids. “You are asking me—to 
marry you—" 

His "face went white, but he looked 
straight into her eyes. “Yes, Maizie.” 

"Do you love me enough—for that?” 
It was just a breath. 

"Yes." He got up and strode about 
the room. It was the front room of the 
flat, loaned on occasion. Peter didn't 
know it, but he was costing Maizie an 
extra of just two dollars a week! He had 
his hands in his pockets. He did not look 
at Maizie, but his chin quivered. He was 
thinking that he would tell his mother— 
when he went back, past her hotel. His 
mother was on for some shopping and 
the opera. 

" Peter—" 

“Dearest?” 

" You willtake me—just as I am? With- 
out making me over?’ 

His eyes flickered. 
as you are, Maizie.” 

“You said once that I was—waste.” 

“No. That girl with the round cheeks 
said it. She said you would be wasted in 
a hospital." » 

“I would make a horrible nurse." 

"Probably. But you would learn." 

"[ hate disease—and suffering—and 
disinfectants—and—” 

“So do I, Maizie. It’s—it’s why I’m 
going to spend my life trying to get on 
top of all three.” 

She sighed. “You are terribly noble, 
Peter. I—I wish you weren’t! You don’t 
even like—my crowd.” 

“No. Before God, Maizie, they make 
me ashamed. They are waste if you like! 
Without purpose or—or—”’ 

“Peter! I am shutting my ears—!" 

“T can't help it, Maizie. Besides, you 
are different." 

She was sobbing now. *"'[—have never 
shown you that I was different." 

He flinched a little. He knew she was 
telling the truth. She turned her blurred 
face up to him, and quite suddenly he 
went to her and drew her, with a gesture, 
into his arms, kissing away the tears. 

“Peter—you are in love with me?” 

He was coloring now, and smiling in 
the old boyish way. “I guess I am, 
little girl." And that ended it. 


MAIZE stretched full length. Then she 
tumbled out of bed and got into a 
rose peignoir. The window sill held her 
breakfast. A box bf “prepared cocoa” 
and a lettuce sandwich. Or was it lunch? 
Later she would meet Nina, and have 
afternoon tea. Afterward they would 
walk up Fifth Avenue and see whether the 
“skirts were being cut so frightfully nar- 
row. And to-night Peter would come 
again! To-morrow she had appointments, 
one with a cloak house, the other with an 
exclusive shop that dealt in silk under- 
wear. 

Her face had clouded. Peter hated her 
to pose. Of course when she married him 
she would give it up. But she wouldn’t 
give up Nina—it would be turning down 
a friend! 

* As she dressed, (Continued on page 157) 


“I will take you 
i 


“Private Office— 
Entrance Next Door" 


Does a mari seclude himself behind that sign because 
he really needs a private office, or because of his vanity? 


By Frank B. Copley 


OU cannot walk the length of 

a single hallway in a modern 

office building without coming 

across the familiar inscription: 

“Private Office — Entrance 
Next Door.” Or, perhaps: “Private 
Office—Entrance Room 323,” or some 
other number. 

As you read these signs, haven’t you 
sometimes had a suspicion that there is 
a lot of unnecessary fuss and feathers 
about this private-ofice game? And, 
when you perhaps went around the corner 
to your bank, hasn’t this suspicion been 
confirmed? 

For, if your bank isslike most of the 
principal ones in large cities, you don’t 
find any private offices there. The 
officials, from president down, sit right 
out in the open. They do not seem to feel 
that they are too high and mighty to sub- 
mit to the rude gaze of the public. As 
likely as not, they even have little brass 
signs on their desks to tell you just who 
they are. 

here is no antechamber stuff; no fuss 
of sending in a card, and of having a more 
or less haughty messenger announce to 
you what is the great man’s pleasure 
about seeing you. If the official with 
whom you have business is engaged, you 
can see this for yourself, and you await 
your turn. If he is not engaged, you step 
right up. . 

The whole procedure is democratic, 
businesslike, and time-saving. And you 
naturally say to yourself, '' Well, if banks 
can practice this sort of thing, why can’t 
other offices?” 

I spoke about it to my friend, W. H. 
Leffingwell, a management engineer, with 
headquarters in New York and Chicago. 
He has had wide experience in planning 
and organizing offices of all kinds, and his 
point of view of the whole private office 
question is literally and figuratively an in- 
side one. 

That there is much more to this question 
than the ordinary person would be likely 
to suspect, Mr. Leffingwell promptly 
made clear. 

“Yes,” he assented, "there is a lot of 
'putting on of lugs' in connection with 
private offices. Not only this, but, in 
case after case, private offices are con- 
ceived in selfishness and laid out in 
iniquitous disregard of the general good 
of the organization. In order that a few 
executives may indulge themselves in 
private offices, it is not uncommon to 
subject dozens, or even scores, of clerks to 
inconvenience and discomfort. 

“But this is only the surface aspect. 
To go deeper, I do not doubt that many 
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a promising young executive who has 
failed could, if he were frank with himself, 
trace the beginning of his downfall to the 
day when it became possible for him to 
shut himself up in a private office. 

“For most men, regardless of their age 
or position, the private-office habit is a 
dangerous one. As it usually exists, it 
indicates a state of mind which modern 
management at its best refuses to tolerate. 

“I speak with feeling, I admit. The 
question as to who shall and who shall not 
have private offices is likely to come up 
whenever a management engineer has to 
lay out (or to make over the existing lay- 
out) an office. And it is one of the most 
troublesome questions with which he has 
to deal. No sooner does it come up than 
there usually breaks out a hubbub of con- 
flicting claims. The smaller the executive, 
the greater his clamor for a private office! 
The more insignificant these ‘kinglets,’ 
the greater their jealousy of one another. 


“LJOWEVER,” Mr. Leffingwell added, 
“it ought to go without saying that 
no management engineer worthy of the 
name has any prejudices against private 
offices in the abstract. Tiry often have 
pona and sufficient reasons for existence. 
y position simply is that they must 
show cause for their existence; that the 
burden of proof is on those who would 
have them; and that the claims to them 
which usually are advanced have little or 
no merit. 

“The presumption is that the primary 
object of a private office is to give privacy; 
and a good case for such an office can be 
made out whenever a real need of privacy 
exists. And we must consider this need 
from the point of view of the visitor to that 
office, as well as of the man who belongs. 

“It is often the case that a private 
office must be maintained to meet the 
wishes of outsiders who have, or who 
think they have, confidential matters to 
discuss. You certainly would want your 
lawyer to receive you in a private office. 
Here, as in other things, a concern must 
consider not only the wishes and habits, 
but even the whims of its clients. 

“The chief executive of a commercial 
or industrial enterprise often has to hold 
confidential interviews with customers, 
as well as with his department heads. His 
need of a private office, therefore, may be 
real. If the sales manager and the credit 
manager have to deal with outsiders, 
these officials, too, may be said to have 
real need of private offices. But it is easy 
to exaggerate the necessity of being con- 
fidential and, in consequence, the neces- 
sity of privacy. 


“For instance, what could be more con- 
fidential than a man’s relations with his 
bank? He goes there to negotiate loans, 
and to be advised as to his investments 
and other intimate affairs. Yet somehow 
there doesn’t seem to be any difficulty 
about transacting this business in the 
sight of all men and often within their 
hearing. 


*"T'HE most unusual reason I ever heard 
a man advance for wishing a private 
office was that he frequently had to pray 
with his callers. As he was an official of 
an organization having religious connec- 
tions, his statement was not as sensational 
as it might seem. Still, I found it such a 
novelty that for a time I was nonplused. 

*** Couldn't you,’ I at length suggested, 
*take the men you pray with into the con- 
ference-room?” 

“<No, he said, ‘that would never do. 
People would see us going there, and 
would guess the reason." 

“That squarely brought up the ques- 
tion as to whether a person ought to be 
ashamed when he went somewhere to be 
prayed with. It created so much differ- 
ence of opinion that it had to be carried 
up to the head of the organization. He 
decided, as I had maintained, that there 
was no more reason for a person to be 
ashamed of being prayed with than of 
being treated by a physician. 

“A thing I have observed is that the 
more progressive a company is, the fewer 
secrets it has. Much of the supposed 
necessity for privacy in business is plain 
‘bunk.’ What men whisper in the seclu- 
sion of their private ofices they often 
could just as well shout from the house 
top. Secretiveness is bad as a general 
proposition. If your tendency is to con- 
ceal and withhold from others, others will 
conceal and withhold from you. The 
closed hand cannot receive. 

“There is nothing, I am sure, like doing 
business, as far as possible, right out in 
the open. It keeps you in touch with 
things. It is a check to the tendency we 
all have to be as lazy as we dare be. It 
keeps you on your toes. 

“Here, for example, is a young fellow 
who, ever since he has been in business, 
has been working in the open office: He 
is promoted, and now he has a private 
office. If he had been simply an eye 
servant, he never would have got where 
he is. But now, although his intentions 
remain good, the private office extends to 
him a subtle invitation to take things a 
little easier, to tolerate calls which are 
almost purely social, and so on. It is not 
just because he is where no one can see 
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him. He is in a little eddy, apart from the 
main current of the activities of the gffice. 
He no longer has the stimulus he uncon- 
sciously received from those activities 
when he was right among them. Gradual- 
ly, while hardly being aware of it, he 
loses his edge. He proves a disappoint- 
ment to his chief, and finds his promising 
career as an executive nipped in the bud. 
This has happened over and over again.” 

“What reason do these young execu- 
tives usually give for wanting a private 
office?" I asked. 

“I think the commonest one," replied 
Mr. Leffingwell, “is that they must have 
a place where they will be protected from 
sights and sounds which make it difficult 
for them to concentrate. I 
am far from taking the 
ground that there are not 
cases where the comparative 
quiet and seclusion of a 
private office may be neces- 
sary for the doing of one's 
work. But think of the 
way reporters and copy. 
readers write and read in 
the midst of the din and 
confusion of a newspaper 
office! I think they prove 
that what you can stand, in 
the way of environment, 
while doing your work, is 
largely a matter of habit. 


“YT IS certain that one of 

the worst habits you can 
acquire is that of thinking 
you can work only under 
such and such conditions. 
Some big people have this 
habit, I know. But what 
we want to be guided by in 
big people are their strong 
points, not their weak- 
nesses. No matter who 
holds it, the habit of de- 
manding that everything 
- must be just so, if you are 
to do your work, is a form 
of self-coddling and self- 
limitation. If it is tolerable 
in a ‘temperamental’ artist, 
it is hardly so in a business 
executive, or in one who 
aspires to be such an execu- 
tive. i 

“The ideal executive is 
one who can adapt himself or rise superior 
to any conditions. He lets no mere 
conditions tell him what he can or cannot 
do. Moreover, if you are sufficiently ab- 
sorbed in what you are doing, there is 
scarcely anything in your environment 
that can disturb you. 

“The young woman who is constantl 
having her mind distracted from her work 
at the office may have to be screamed at if 
someone wants to get her attention after 
she has returned home and picked up a 
novel. A man absorbed in a problem will 
walk for blocks through a busy, crowded 
street, and not be conscious of seeing or 
hearing anything. A little while after a 
young executive had been telling me that 

must have a private office, if he were to 
be able to concentrate on his work, I 
again discussed the private-office matter 
with him while we lunched together at a 
restaurant. At the next table were two 
men engaged in a particularly loud conver- 
sation. Suddenly I said to my companion: 


known and felt. 
world cannot have too much. ... 

“The notion that a private office gives dignity 
is not one, I am sorry to say, which is confined 
to young or minor executives." 


**Did you hear what those men were 
saying?' 

“What men?” he replied. He hadn't 
even known they were there. 

* Nothing in all this, of course, means 
that surrounding conditions should not 
be made as favorable to your work as 
possible. To arrange conditions so that 
people will be assisted to do their work 
with the maximum of ease and comfort is 
one of the chief functions of the manage- 
ment engineer. No one is a greater foe 
than he to unnecessary noise or sound. 

* But sound may be coherent or inco- 
herent. Speech is (or should be) coherent 
sound. So is music. Sounds that are 
coherent in themselves of course become 


Have You the “Private-Office” 
Question Where You Work? 


T 


HE real reason why so many young execu- 
tives want private offices is seldom to be 
found among the reasons they openly give. 
Probably, in the majority of cases, the real reason 
is that the executive thinks a private office is neces- 
sary to give himand his position the proper dignity. 
This explains why, when the private-office question 
comes up, there is, especially among the minor 
executives, so much jealousy and heartburning. 
“Childish is the word with which to describe 
it. It is like the desire of a small boy to smoke, 
that he may prove he is a man. And one of the 
main reasons why progressive companies are 
abolishing private offices is that it puts a stop to 
this petty business once and for all. 
“There is a natural dignity pertaining to all 
those who are getting on, who have won out in 
the face of difficulties, who have built up character. 
This kind of dignity does not have to be bolstered 
up by anything in outward conditions; it needs 
no external badges of any kind to make itself 
Of this kind of dignity the 


incoherent. when they are mixed with 
other sounds to make a mere jumble, or 
are blurred by distance, or by an ob- 
stacle, such as an intervening wall. 

“To a person who is trying to concen- 
trate, coherent sounds, just because they 
have meaning, are far more disturbing 
than incoherent ones. And a coherent 
sound is likely to be all the more dis- 
turbing when you get only a snatch of it. 
Suddenly, while you are off your guard, 
it breaks in upon you; your mind in- 
stinctively turns to follow its meaning; 
but it is not completed—at all events, not 
within your hearing—and you are left 
baffled and irritated. 

“Mendelssohn, the composer, had gone 
up to his room in the house he was visiting 
and was trying to work, when someone 
down-stairs began to play the piano. The 
pianist stopped just before finishing the 
piece—left it, as it were, hanging up in the 
air. Down-stairs rushed Mendelssohn. 
"Thunder and lightning! he cried; 
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*when are you going to strike that last 
chord!’ 

“In much the same way, snatches of 
conversation are disturbing. Thus, not 
for his own sake, but for that of his 
clerks, an executive may have real need 
of a private office if his callers must be 
restrained from raising their voices so 
that at least some of their words would be 
audible to those around him, if the office 
were an open one. 

“A good illustration of this is furnished 
by what happens when you sit down at 
the desk of the man upon whom you are 
calling, and on this desk are papers and 
other objects. You have no reason to be 
particularly interested in those objects. 
In the case of the papers, 
you are well aware that 
common decency requires 
that you take no interest in 
them whatsoever. Yet, just 
because the papers have 
come under your eye, you 
must putfortha real volition 
to turn from them, and it 
may well bethat you actually 
start to read them before 
you wake up with a start to 
what you are doing. Among 
the other reasons for keeping 
your desk free from papers: 
is this one of showing con- 
sideration for callers. 


"EVEN though an execu- 
tive may have real need 
of a private office, there are 
drawbacks about it; and 
from his. own point of view 
too. A private office en- 
courages people to drop in, 
just to be sociable. And it 
also encourages people, who 
really have business to 
transact, to stay longer than 
is necessary. [n this con- 
nection there is a genuine 
advantage in being right óut 
among the workers. Your 
callers: cannot help being 
influénced by the activit 
they see around them, and, 
therefore, more inclined to 
get right down to business, 
and to leave promptly when 
they are through. Yes, and 
it is usually not difficult to 
get them to keep their voices so low that 
their conversation is not disturbing to the 
clerks. Much, of course, depends on the 
size of the office, on how far off the clerks 
are, and on general conditions as to noise. 
But if the executive sets the example of 
the way it is necessary to speak, kew of 
his callers will fail to follow suit. 

“We know how this works out,” Mr. 
Leffingwell continued, “in the case of 
banks. If we find the president, or the 
vice president, at a desk out in the open 
office, this very fact tends to make us 
state our business directly and briefly, 
and in a low voice. 

“In the case of industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, some of the smartest 
young executives now do not have even a 
chair to offer a caller, but receive him 
standing up. Principal officials of great 
corporations, even when they have 
private offices, also are largely adopting 
this custom in the case of all save their 
most important (Continued on page 176) 


In a moment a young girl stood before him—a young girl in purple velvet, black fur, yellow 
beads, and high-heeled shoes, sciled with marsh mud and damp from melted snow 
S á 


The Answer to Joe Trice’s 


Prayer 


By Ann Goldsborough 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN COUGHLIN 


N A LOW woodpile, a homely, 
seedy man of about thirty- 
four (unpatched where patches 
ought to be and fifty per cent 
buttonless), bareheaded and 

reverent, knelt in prayer. While loading 
his wheelbarrow he had flopped down on 
his knees. 

“O Lord, You have afficted me—but 
Thy will be done. You took my wife, and 
left me with four little children—one a 
cripple and one a baby—but I ain’t com- 
plaining. 
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“And the house is that dirty, Lord! 
The pigpen’s no worse. Sis is willin', but 
not fitten. Her time’s took up with Bee, 
and Bee's the same as a hoppergrass. 
But what's the use tellin You, Lord,— 
You know already! 

"T do the best Iycan—You know that; 
but when I'm inside I'm thinkin’ of out- 
side, and when I'm outside I’m wonderin’ 
if Little Joe and- Buddy'll set the house 
afire—You know what boys are, Lord! 

"[ don't mind work; but work and 
worry—dear Lord! I've got to work, but 


I ain't got to worry; so I ain't a-goin' to 
no more. I’ve quit; but it's no harm my 
sayin' that if there's anybody in the 
world (man or woman—l'd give high 
wages) that would like to help me out, 
just let them come along—I’ve quit 
lookin’ for them. If not, I'll Lo right on 
a-goin' it alone. Thy will be done. 

“The children—I leave them to You, 
Lord. I’m goin’ from one thing to an- 
other all day; and when night comes, 
after I've corned and hayed and slopped 
and milked, and botched up supper, and 
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taken a last look round, I just flop right 
down in the chair—I'm that tired! But 
You know what's best. 

“When my wife died, I was like a duck 
struck on the head. At first I thought 
I couldn't bear it—and yet I have borne 
it. Summer was bad enough, but winter's 
worse. I’m up against somethin’ I can't 
climb over or walk around; but I'm goin' 
to keep right on—with Your help, Lord. 

“T struck bottom that first cold spell. 
Everything froze up—the horses slippin’ 
on the ice and the children cryin’ with the 
cold. I prayed, but I didn’t rise—on ac- 
count of the wor After a while I gave 
up, and said, ‘All right. Let the Lord 
have His way. I won't hinder. He knows 
what's best, and it ain't for me to tell 
Him.’ Then I began to rise. 

“Now I'm resigned, Lord. Thy will be 
done, not mine. . . . But, O Lord, You 
certainly have played hell with me!" 

Having had it out with his Creator (and 
meaning no disrespect), Joe Trice got up 
from his knees and began to whistle. He 
had unloaded on the Lord, and now it was 
up to the Lord. 

As he trundled his wheelbarrow to the 
kitchen door he looked up at the sky. 

: “Snow!” he said, and whistled again. 


WHEN Joe said “the pigpen’s no worse" 
he exaggerated—slightly. Smoke- 
blacked walls and rafters; a ragged rag car- 
pet; shoes, clothing, bones, cooking utensils, 
and the like out of place—mostly in cor- 
ners or under things; soiled dishes sitting 
around; chairs and other furniture stam- 
peded; the dust of many months—all this 
and worse was characteristic of that 
womanless kitchen. Bee, dressing her 
corncob doll, and the glow from the stove 
were the only lively notes. Sis, the little 
lame girl, behind the stove, playing "The 
Lowlands, Low," on the mouth organ, 
blended with the shadows. 

The dark’ snow-clouds brought night 
on early; the wind was rising, the fire 
crackling. The train shrieked for Windy 
Hill, three miles away. 

“Somebody’s got off—don’t you hear 
the bell ring, Bee?" 

The door burst open, and in blew the 
boys with a flurry of snow. But when Joe 
came the flurry was a blizzard. 

“Old Mother Frost's pickin’ her geese, 
children," he said, warming his hands 
over the stove. "Now, Bud, the frying 
pan and flitch, and we'll have supper!" 

After his last round, Joe kicked off 
his boots, lit his pipe, and dropped into 
the rockerless rocker by the roaring 
stove. Bee climbed on his lap and he 
stroked her silky curls. He talked with 
the boys about their traps, and condoled 
with Sis because of her chilblains, noticing 
how puny and pale she was, with a fa- 
miliar heart-sickness, which he thrust 
from him, remembering his prayer. 

“What's it a sign of when the cat sits 
with her back to the fire—is it goin’ to be 
colder, Pap?" asked Sis. 

“I reckon so, honey." 

“Say, Pap, which way's the wind?" 

"Nawthwest. Didn't you hear her 
a-tunin' up? She whined and she whistled 
and she screeched. The pure nawth wind, 
she rumbles, and the south, she rustles— 
like she was drivin’ withered leaves.” 

"How does the west wind go, Pap?” 

“The west wind? She whispers.” 

" And the east wind?" 


"Why, the east wind goes more like 
the nawth, but softer—you may say, 
squashier. But the nawthwest's the bad- 
temperedest of the lot." 

“Listen to her holler!” said Bud, awe- 
struck, 

“She hollered like this the night Adam 
Horn killed his wife,” said Joe. 

“Tell us about it, Pap!” 

Joe filled his pipe again and settled Bee 
against his breast. 

"Did you ever see that old tumble- 
down house on Tuckahoe Creek?" he 


began. 

When he finished Bee was asleep in his 
arms; but the others sat upright on their 
crickets, never having so much as shut 
their mouths during the blood-curdling 
recital, 


AFTER doing his affectionate and 
clumsy best in getting the children to 
bed in the next room, hearing their 
prayers and kissing them (as their mother 
used to do), Joe returned to the kitchen. 
The dull rumble of the wind rose to a 
moan, and the moan to a shriek, which 
mounted and mounted, growing thinner 
and keener, till, at last, a mere shred of 
sound, it seemed about to attenuate it- 
self into silence, when—a mighty roar! 
The house rocked, doors burst open, 
shutters banged, flame flared in the stove 
pipe, rags and papers flew across the 
oor. Dead timbers, smoldering fire and 
senseless trash had come to life. Then 
the titanic rage died to a whimper. 

Joe made blinders of his hands and 
looked through the window. 

Nothing but wind-driven snow! 

He remembered that men had met 
death in the marshes on nights like this; 
and he thought of the two yachtsmen who 
had been rescued by the lamp that his 
father had set in the window. 

Was it a hunch? He wasn't bothering 
about hunches. He examined the lamp 
and found it full of oil. He trimmed 
it, set it in the window, and went to bed, 
leaving the outside door unlocked. 

When lie got out of bed next morn- 
ing (moving stealthily so as not to wake 
the children) all was dark except for 
the gray slant of snow across the windows. 
He made the kitchen fire by lantern 
light, and, as he hovered over it, warming 
his hands, his eyes “‘ picked up" something 
strange and white on the floor. Then, his 
hand, having followed his eyes— 

A white kid glove! 

He stepped on something. He often 
stepped on corncob dolls, shoes, marbles, 
hickory nuts and the like, but this thing 
had an unfamiliar feeling to his foot. He 
picked it up. 

A big hat full of feathers! 

After a moment he raised his lantern 
and looked around; then down upon the 
settle covered with overcoats and lap- 
robes, and into the pale, pathetic, tear- 
stained face of one who slept. Astonish- 
ment being exhausted, it was with the 
calmness of stupefaction that he gazed. 

Quick as shutters opened by the wind, 
the eyelids lifted from dark eyes. ^ 

“Good-morning,” said Joe. 

" Good-morning," whispered the stran- 
ger. 

“Did you rest well?" politely. 

“No!” 

“If Pd a-known you were a-comin’, 
I'd have made ready,” apologetically. 
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An arm shot out; overcoats and lap- 
robes heaved; and in a moment a young 
girl stood before him—a young girl in 
purple velvet, black fur, yellow beads and 
high-heeled shoes, soiled with marsh mud 
and damp from melted snow. 

"I—I came from Baltimore to meet” 
—hesitation—‘ my brother at Airy’s; but 
I must have dozed, and they carried me 
on to the next station; so I started to walk 
back—" 

“ Poor child!” 

“ And—TI lost my suit case!” 

“Did you now? Too bad! too bad!" 

“They say freezing to death's easy. 
Why didn’t I die?” 

"Don't talk that way, now! Poor 
little thing! Just set in this here rocker 
by the stove, and put them wet feet in the 
oven. I’ve got to feed, but PI! be back 
bimeby and botch up breakfast. You'll 
feel different when you've eaten." And, 
after lighting the lamp she had put out, 
he plunged into the storm. ` 

in found her where he had left her, 
but now vaguely smiling, for Bee was 
playing with the yellow beads, Sis stroking 
a purple velvet sleeve, and the boys, safe- 
ly distanced, were looking over the back 
of the settle, like skittish colts over bars, 
wanting to be friendly, but ready to stam- 
pede at the first alarm. 

Joe shook the snow from his shoulders 
and stamped it from his boots. 

The stranger took no notice of him. 

It was with the same preoccupation 
that she seated herself at table half an 
hour later. 

“Take a hot cup of coffee? It will do 
you good,” said he. 

She shook her head. 

"Sausage—take some, won't you, 
now? ... Sis, turn them slappers, and fry 
them nice and brown... . No sausage?" 

“Do you—think I can go to-day?" 

“Go! Why, the drifts are waist-high 
and it's still a-snowin', and the wind's 
switched to the nawtheast!"" 

She sighed and reached for her coffee. 

“ Maybe you'd like a new-laid egg?" 

“I believe I would—if it’s not too 
much trouble." 

There being nothing to do but eat, she 
ate. Then, having sighed and pushed her 
plate away, she started a remark, but 
stopped in the middle of it—checked by 
feminine intuition—and finished: 

“I don't seem to see a 
around —" 


woman 


HEN, without impatience, without 

bitterness, as detached as though he 
were telling the sorrows of the dinosaurs, 
Joe told his story. He told it between 
pulls at his pipe, solemnly when he spoke 
of his wife, and almost cheerfully when he 
came to the predicament in which he 
found himself. 

At first the stranger didn't seem to 
hear. Then she heard, and waked up. 
Sparks of sympathy kindled in her eyes; 
her pale face lost its sodden selfishness, 
and glowed with kindness and compassion. 

“Here I've been settin’, thinkin’ of my 
troubles, and yours are ten times worse!” 
she said. 

“T’ve worn the edge off'n mine, but 
yourn's new and sharp." And Joe pro- 
ceeded to fill the dishpan with hot water. 

“Here, let me wash them dishes! . . . 
Don't know how? Lord, man, I wasn't 
brought up in the woods to be skeered of a 
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When Joe pulled up at the door, the children were already there—screaming with delight. 


screech owl! . . . Why, I’ve washed dishes 
for twenty harvest hands, and cooked 
dinner, too; and, what’s more, I’m goin’ 
to cook your dinner." 

Hospitality compelled protest. 

She had been sullen and compassionate; 
now she was saucy: “Shut up. You're 
{uae tickled to death—and you wouldn't 


e human if you weren't!" 
“You ain't human yourself," said he, 
taking his cue, "you're an angel from 
heaven." j 
WHEN Joe quit shoveling snow to 

take a turn of wood indoors he 
found the "angel from heaven” mending 
the hole in the carpet that was always 
throwing someone down. When he went 
in with water, she was putting biscuits in 
the oven. When he went in again, for no 
reason except that he couldn't help it, she 
had pinned up her velvet skirt and was 
wiping up the floor. 
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Again hospitality compelled protest. 

She turned on him, looking up from her 
suds, her face pink and hair crinkled by 
the steam. 

“Look here! Last night I was lost in 
the storm, up to my shoe-tops in that 
awful marsh, half blind and 'most frozen. 
To-day I am safe, thanks to your lamp 
and your unlocked door. For pity's sake, 
let me work off someof my a ness? 

Joe looked foolish, then wise, and re- 
turned to shoveling snow; for the snow 
came down, down, down, refilling the 
cleared walks, piling up again against the 
chicken house and Stable doors. 

After supper he ventured: 

“My name's Joe Trice. May I make 
so bold—?” 

“It’s Goldie—Goldie Simmons." 

“Miss or Mrs.?" 

LII Miss. ” 

“You ain’t a married lady?” 

“No!” with emphasis. 


Without waiting 


An awkward silence, hard to break, but 
broken at last by his sympathetic: 

“I reckon you're tired—I ought to 
have thought of it.” 

“Yes, I am tired.” 

“Tf you don’t mind bunking with Sis 
and Bee—” 

“Pd like it.” 

“TIl light a fire to take the chill off the 
room.” 

“Ts it still a-snowin’?” 

“Still a-snowin’!”” 

Joe climbed the stairs to his corn-husk 
bed—the one he had slept on during his 
wife’s illness. His mattress was hard, his 
covers thin; but it was decidedly not dis- 
comfort that kept him awake. 

Said he to his guest next morning as 
she cleared the table: 

“Purple velvet ain’t fitten to cook in— 
that’s one thing certain and sure. It’s 
still a-snowin’, and goodness knows when 
it’s goin’ to quit. You can’t wear Sis’s 
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for help, Goldie jumped out, and immediately eight arms were hugging her and four mouths raised for kisses 


things, and I—gave my wife's away. 
But there's a trunk up-stairs made of a 
calico pony's hide. I’m goin’ to see 
what's in it." 

When he came down it was as if he had 
“torn the azure robe of night” and pur- 
loined a piece “big enough to make a 
Dutchman a pair of breeches." Asa mat- 
ter of fact, he brought a feminine garment 
of coarse blue material, stiff as tin, which 
stood alone upon the floor, with rigid 
skirt and body and outstretched cylinders 
for sleeves. 

Said he: 

“The corn-field darky women used to 
wear this sort of thing before my father's 
time. It's made of the coarse part of the 
flax, and was grown, spun, dyed and wove 
right here. Pre heard my grandmother 
tell how they done it many a time.” 

“Irs ter'ble stiff,” objected Goldie. 

“Of course. It ain't been mauled.” 


“ Mauled ?” 


“Yes, beaten, you know. ‘Coats, they 
used to call them, and the last thing they 
done to a coat was to limber it up on the 
woodpile with mauls and logs of wood till 
it was fitten to be worn. I reckon this one 
never got its maulin’.” 

“What queer material!” she said, rub- 
bing it between a thumb and finger. 

“If you'll excuse m saying so, they 
called it—Sally-go-nekkid.’ 

“Let’s maul Miss Sally-go-nekkid now,” 
said Bud, keen for adventure. 


O MORE than half a century late the 
“coat” received a merry mauling—but 
in the shed, not on the snowy woodpile. 
Children and grown-ups each lent a hand. 
The beagle pup lent a voice—as, come to 
think of it, did each of the others, especial- 
ly Bee, who also danced. Sis's cheeks 
grew pink. The boys' dark eyes shone 
like blackhearts and their cheeks were the 
color of winesaps, and their sturdy arms 


landed the maul with a sincerity and efh- 
ciency that would have broken the heart 
of any stiff-tempered thing. 

“T wish we had one of them Sally-go- 
nekkids to maul every day,” sighed Little 
Joe that night. 

There was magic in that “coat” of 
other days. Having looked twenty-five, 
Goldie now looked seventeen. She had 
dared wear purple velvet, and it had 
cheapened and aged her loveliness; but in 
the humble raiment of the field hand that 
loveliness was as evident as white on black. 

* Blue becomes you more than purple," 
and Joe made a graceful bow. (“He ain't 
much to look at, but he's chuck full of 
manners," they used to say of him.) 

“It seems as if you'd never not been 
here," said Little Joe at the end of two 
days—so easy is it to get used to being 
comfortable! 

Everybody seemed to feel the same way. 
Goldie was as (Continued on page 121) 


Mother Davey—and Her 


Seven Sons 


The story of a great business recently built up by eight brothers, 
who began as steel-mill operatives. It was their father's 
dream that the family should sometime have 


and run a mill of their own 


By Albert Sidney Gregg — 


OHN DAVEY had a great dream. 

And this is the story of the dream, 

and how it came true. Davey was 

a roller in a sheet-steel mill. His 

job consisted of feeding red-hot 
steel bars into rollers that transformed 
them into thin sheets of steel. He had a 
wife, eight husky sons, and four daugh- 
ters. They all had excellent appetites, so 
at an early age the boys became opera- 
tives in a steel plant along with their 
father. 

John Davey had ambitions for himself 
and hig boys, and he drilled several things 
into. their heads which they have never 
forgotten. His fatherly advice would 
often run something after this fashion: 

“Learn your trade thoroughly. Know 
more than the other fellow. Finish what 
you tackle. Be fair. Your blood is pure— 
keep it pure! Make up your minds to have 
a mill of your own some day." 

The dream of the father to be a mill 
owner became the dream of the entire 
family—father, mother, sons, and daugh- 
ters. 

The “dream mill” was a steel plant, 
with large, roomy buildings, batteries of 
smoke stacks, clanking machinery, throngs 
of mill operatives coming and going, rows 
of freight cars to bear the product away, 
nice homes, automobiles, bank accounts, 
check books, independence, power, and a 

lace of honor in the business world and 
in the hearts of numerous friends. But 
between the Davey family and the reali- 
zation of that dream there was a gulf 
which seemed to be impassable. 

It would require a lot of money to start 
a steel mill—and the Davey family did not 
have the money. The idea sounded 
ridiculous to some of the boys at first; but 
gradually they caught the enthusiasm of 
their father. The vision got into their 
blood and controlled their lives, even 
more than they realized at the time. 

It caused them to become masters of 
their craft, to avoid dissipation, and to 
save their money. Under the supervision 
of the father the boys developed into 
super-experts in the manufacture of 
sheet steel, and they had steady jobs at 
good pay. 

Finally theinevitable opportunity came. 
With the aid of others they bought and 
enlarged an abandoned steel plant at 
Mansheld, Ohio, and started what is now 
known as the Mansfield Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company. They began operations 
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in January, 1914, with a capitalization of 
$250,000, a majority of the stock being 
held by the Davey family. 

At their fifth anniversary, in January, 
1920, reports showed that they had done 
a business of $20,000,000 in the first five 
years, with a loss of only $901.65 in bad 
accounts. In 1920 their business will 
aggregate $10,000,000 on a capitalization 
which has been increased to $3,000,000. 
‘Their entire output for this year has been 
sold in advance, for use in making auto- 
mobile bodies, enameled steel ware, and 
furniture. Over half of the operatives in 
the Davey mills pay an income tax; and 
so many of them own automobiles that 
when the machines line up on pay day, 
the mill district looks like a county fair 
and parking space is at a premium. 

Thus the dream of John Davey has 
come true, although, unfortunately, he 
died a few years before the family found 
the right opening to go into business. But 
the boys hond his memory, and have 
hung his picture over the desk of the’ 
eldest living brother, now at the head of 
the company. 

When the new plant was ready for 
business, it was " dedicated" with a very 
significant ceremony in the presence of a 
committee from the Chamber of Com- 
merce. A crew of eight is required to 
operate one of the units for rolling steel 
sheets; and at this dedicatory ceremony 
the eight Davey brothers took their 
stations, and with their own hands 
heated the first steel bar and put it 
through the rollers. A year ago Thomas 
John Davey, the eldest brother, died, and 
the seven now remaining control the 
business and personally supervise all the 
activities of the mills. 


"THE story of how the dream of John 
Davey was realized centers largely in 
William H. Davey, eldest living son, and 
president of the company. Will Davey— 
or “Bill” Davey, as he is commonly 
called—got into the game as a lad of 
twelve in his native town in England,- 
where he worked for twelve hours a day 
as a scrap bundler. His father came to 
America, and later Will Davey was one of 
the ten children who came over with the 
mother to join the father. 

They lived in various mill centers in 
Pennsylvania, finally settling at Niles, 
Ohio. Will Davey worked right along 
with his father in the steel mill until he 


became a roller. Then he shifted about 
from one mill to another for the purpose 
of gaining a varied experience. He had 
resolved to learn all that could be learned 
about the steel business, so he made it a 
point to associate with the experts as 
much as possible. 

His ambition was boundless. On one 
occasion, while still a youth, he accom- 
panied his father on a visit to a mill 
where there was an opening for a job as. 
superintendent. John Davey had been 
offered the position, but there were some 
conditions he did not like, and he de- 
clined. Will Davey was quite disap- 

inted, because it meant a great deal to 

im for his father to be superintendent 
of a steel mill. In expressing his feelings 
to his father, he declared: 

“If I had your technical skill I'd tackle 
him for the job myself." 

Later, the general superintendent of the 
mill where he was working expected to 
become general manager of a mill then 
under construction, and had promised 
young Davey a position as superinten- 
dent. But before this promise could be 
kept young Davey's friend was acci- 
dentally killed, and the man who became 
general manager took someone else as 
superintendent. 


THEN Davey made a bold move: He 
went straight to the president of the 
concern by which he was employed, and 
applied for the position made vacant by 
the death of his friend! He was not only 
rejected, but sternly rebuked, and “cussed 
out” for his presumption. But that did 
not disturb him in the least. He went 
right on watching for openings, ever 
ready to ask for anything in sight. 

While employed in a mill at Bridgeport, 
Ohio, he visited the McKeesport Tin Plate 
Company plant at McKeesport, Ohio, to 
get a job for a friend. 

“Who is your superintendent,” he 
asked, while talking with the general 
manager. 

“Haven’t got any,” was the terse re- 
ply. “Just let him out.” 

Davey saw his chance; but before he 
could apply for the place, the general 
manager looked him up and down, and 
then asked: 

“How would you like to be superin- 
tendent?” 

Davey was so taken by surprise that he 
could not reply promptly, and the 
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general manager misunderstood his silence. 
“Think it over,” continued the general 
manager, “and let me know.” 
“All right, I will,” replied Davey. 
While "thinking it over” Davey dis- 
covered that as superintendent his pay 
would be only $1,500 a year, while as 
roller in the mill at Bridgeport he was 


Davey for firing his brother. So when 
word came for him to report to head- 
quarters Davey fully expected to be let 
out; but he put on a bold front and 
resolved to be game about it to the end. 
When he entered the office of the official 
Davey found the young brother sitting 
at the end of the table, with his eyes down- 


“You get out of here, and don’t you 
show your face again." 

Very much taken back the brother did 
not move at once. 

"Its you I mean," continued the 
official. "Get out, and stay out. Don't 
come around here again with any of your 
complaints." 


making $5,000 a year. 

But he took the job 
at $1,500, because he 
felt it was a real ad- 
vancement, and that 
before long he would 
make up the difference 
in salary. He figured 
that as superintendent 
he would be on an en- 
tirely different plane, 
with no limit to the 
possibilities ahead; 
while as a roller he had 
no future. Accepting 
that job at a sacrifice 
was the big turning 

vint in Will Davey's 
life. 

He was barely thirty 
years of age at this 
time. As -superintend- 
ent he was obliged to 
discipline and manage 
men as well as keep an 
eye on the quality and 
quantity of their prod- 
uct. 


VENTUALLY 

there came a time 
when his power to en- 
force obedience was 
put to the acid test. 
Among the rollers was 
a brother of one of the 
officials of the com- 
pany. He was badly 
* spoiled," and the fore- 
men could not do much 
with him. Finally the 
climax was reached in 
a clash between this 
roller and the night 
superintendent. — The 
brother of the official 
was reprimanded, and 
in retort called the 
superintendent a name 
that usually means a 
fight, and he was sus- 
pended. 

The next day the 
matter was reported to 
Davey, who made care- 
ful inquiry, and then 
confirmed the action of 
the night superintend- 
ent by "firing" the 
brother of the official 
of the company! When 
the general manager 
heard of the affair he 
was very much dis- 
turbed, and he inti- 


cast. He did not look up or speak as 
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Mother Davey— 
And Her Seven Sons 


HESE young men were not born with gold spoons in their 

mouths. They don't belong to the silk-stocking brigade. 
They worked long and hard with their hands. And they still do. 
Yet they own a tremendous business. Look at their mother. 
She has seen years of hard work. Read the story of her, and her 
husband and her sons. 

What better advertisement of the United States as a land of 
opportunity could be written than this story of the Daveys? 

Voc some people, right here, want to destroy the country. 
What they expect to have in the place of it—God only knows. 

Things are not completely right in our country. Injustices 
exist that should be corrected. [t is a human world we live in. 
It always will be. The fight for betterment must go on. But 
it strikes me, when I see a picture like this, and read a story 
like this, that the fundamentals of our country are sound. If 
men can start out with nothing in their hands, and by their own 
efforts make a place for themselves, it seems to me that the 
rules of the game are fairly good. At least, they serve as a 
basis for starting toward a more perfect civilization. At least 
there is no occasion for upsetting the whole apple cart. 

Don't forget that the world is to continue being occupied. by 
human beings. It isn't going to be redecorated and refurnished 
by a bunch of reformers, and then turned over for occupancy to 
a race of gods. It is our apartment. We are still going to tramp 
through it—with our muddy feet and our awkward ways. 

Let’s wash up and keep as clean as possible—but go on with 
the job. What is the use of breaking all the windows and setting 
fire to the house? Where shall we go if we destroy what we 
have? It’s a long way to Mars—and we haven't even had a 
postal card from there yet. Tue Eprtor. 


As the young man left the room and the 


door was closed, the 
ofhicial sank into his 
chair in front. of his 
desk and dropped for- 
ward with his head on 
his arms, and tears 
came to his eyes. After 
a short silence he looked 
up. 

“That is what I have 
had to stand from that 
fellow all my life,” he 
exclaimed. “Davey, 
you did right in dis- 
charging him. Now go 
on about your work 
just as if nothing had 
tapas 


HE story spread 

among the men, who 
nodded their heads sig- 
nificantly. Everybody 
knew that Will Diver 
was boss in fact as well 
as in name, and that 
even a brother of an 
official must behave 
himself. The “jolt” 
administered to the 
younger man did 
him good, for after- 
ward he apologized to 
all concerned, was rein- 
stated, and finally be- 
came superintendent. 

Later this same ofh- 
cial gave Davey some 
very sage advice about 
accepting another job. 
Davey had been ten- 
dered the position of 
general superintendent 
of another plant. 

“When a man offers 
you a better place," 
said the ofhcial, ‘“‘in- 
vestigate it thoroughly 
before deciding. If you 
find that you can better 
yourself, then you 
should accept. In this 
instance, l think it 
would be to your inter- 
est to take the new 
position." 

Davey was general 
superintendent in the 
new plant for several 
years. Later, he went 
to Canton as general 
superintendent of the 
Carnahan Tin Plate 
and Sheet Company. 


mated to Davey that he had better let the Davey came in. The official nodded to Then he moved to Massillon, Ohio, to 


offending roller come back. 
“Not on your life!” retorted Davey 
“ js 
vehemently. “If he comes back, I go. 
Thus matters stood until Davey re- 
ceived notice from the official to call at 
the office. The story had gone through 
the plant, and there were many predic- 
tions that “the old man” would “can” 


Davey, then turning to his brother de- build the Massillon Rolling Mill. 


manded, *' Can't you say good morning to 
Mr. Davey." 

“I don't have to,” was the insolent and 
defiant response. 

The official’s face flamed with anger, 
and springing to his feet and pointing to 
the door he exclaimed sternly: 


While in Massillon, Will Davey and his 
brothers got together in the same mill, and 
in their conferences talked a great deal 
about the “family dream." All the boys 
were now grown. They had accumulated 
capital, and were on the alert for the 
“big chance” to make a plunge. 
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Will had heard of an old plant at Mans- 
field, and one day he slipped over to size 
up the situation. He went out to the mill 
all alone, and there he found a solitary 
watchman, who was guarding the proper- 
ty. Davey talked with the watchman, 
who was an old steel operative and had 
some idea of the possibilities of the 
business. 

“If I only had twenty thousand dollars, 
I could do something with this plant,” 
exclaimed the watchman. 

“Twenty thousand would not get you 
anywhere in a proposition of this kind,” 
replied Davey. “Two hundred thousand 
would be more like it.” 


ITH the deserted mill in his mind, 
Davey returned to the city and went 
about among bankers and business men 
uietly askıng questions. Later, the 
hamber of Commerce took the matter 
up. Edwin G. Slough, secretary of the 
chamber, was determined that Mansfeld 
should have a steel plant to be run by the 
Daveys, and he looked after floating the 
initial issue of stock necessary to make up 
the capitalization of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Secretary Slough 
has the original plate made by the eight 
Davey brothers when the plant was 
opened five years ago. . He told Will 
Davey the other day that he wanted it 
run through the rolls again so it would be 
thinner and go further, for souvenir 
purposes. 

“Mother” Davey was not very en- 
thusiastic about locating in Mansfield, 
because, in her opinion, the old mill they 
wanted to buy was “nothing but a pile of 
junk." However, the boys realized the 
shipping advantages of being located in a 
trunk-line city, and the bigger fact that 
their proposed mill would be the only con- 
cern of the kind in Mansheld. In pooling 
their resources the boys mortgaged their 
homes, and all but melted down their 
jewelry to make up the amount required. 
Mother Davey personally risked her last 
cent along with the others. Every one of 
them was able to take stock. 

This was due to the fact that under the 
guidance of Will Davey, whom the rest 
of the boys revere as "chief," all had 
steadily saved money and had kept their 
savings in such shape that they could get 
the cash quickly when the time came to 
make the “dream” a reality. All seven of 
the brothers are on the board of directors, 
and the stock control is in the Davey 
family. Furthermore, all the brothers are 
employed directly in production work; 
and if it is necessary to work all night to 
get things done, they do it enthusiasti- 
cally and as a matter of course. 
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In sketching the activities of Will 
Davey, I have in a measure told the life 
story of all the other brothers. For a 
few years they were scattered about in 
various steel mills working diligently, im- 

roving themselves in every way, and 
'salting" their money. Among other 
things they took a correspondence course 
in salesmanship and business science. 

Next to Will, the president, comes Sam 
Davey, general manager, who was super- 
intendent of the Massillon Rollin ills 
before coming to Mansfield. Albert I. 
Davey, secretary and superintendent of 
one of the plants, was the youngest roller 
of the Falcon Tin Plate works at Niles. 
John Davey, now a superintendent, was 
a roller; and so was Harold Davey, who is 
superintendent of the finishing depart- 
ment. F. Austin Davey, chief engineer in 
charge of construction, had worked in a 
mill all his life, but is not a roller. He 
wanted to be an engineer and qualified for 
such a position by taking a three years’ 
correspondence course in engineering— 
during his spare time. James Garfield 
Davey, the first son to be born in America, 
and the youngest of the brothers, was a 
roller and is now a superintendent. 

It is a unique organization in several 
respects. In the first place, there is no 
^ dern treatment." The majority stock- 
holders, the seven brothers, actually make 
the goods and manage the business. Be- 
sides the Davey brothers there are three 
brothers-in-law, several cousins, and one 
nephew in the producing organization. 
Furthermore, the] balance of the stock 
is held by Mansfeld people, who are 
mighty proud of “their” steel mill—a 
growing concern, which is pouring a 
golden stream of a million and a half 
dollars a year into local trade in wages, 
which bids fair to become several millions 
in a few years. 


"THE Davey brothers are healthy, 
vigotous fellows, proud of their skill as 
steel workers, their prowess as boxers, and 
the fact that they have never used 
tobacco or liquor. ‘They are handy with 
their fists, but not pugnacious. Rough- 
necks treat them with great respect and 
pass by on the other side when they see 
one of the Davey boys coming. 

A story is told, which may be noted in 

seing, that when she family lived = 

iles the youngsters frequently enga 
in boxing bouts in their own yard. After 
coming in from the mill they would strip 
to the waist to wash. With several of 
them around the wash basin they were 
sure to have a mix-up. On several occa- 
sions a_scandalized neighbor warned 
Father Davey that he had better hurry 


^ 


home, for the boys were killing each 
other. 

Father Davey laughed, as he replied, 
*Let them go to it. That kind of stuff 
will make men of them." 

An extraordinary spirit of democracy 
prevails at the Mansfield plant. Any man 
in the works who has a grievance feels 

erfectly free to approach any one of the 
brothers with a complaint or a question. 
In most cases a grievance is adjusted. 


.tight on the spot. If any brother makes a 


promise, all the rest back him up, and the 
men know that they will get a square deal 
every time if they do their part. During 
the steel strike last fall, i so many 
mills were closed or crippled, the Mans- 
field concern went right on without the 
loss of a man. This may be attributed to 
the fact that the brothers, being in direct 
touch with the operatives all the time, 
know at once when any dissatisfaction 
develops, and can settle it instantly. 


HERE is no snobbishness about white 

collars among the Daveys. The broth- 
ers who work in the mills wear the usual 
flannels of mill workers; and the ones 
who look after the office of course wear 
white collars. But those who “enjoy” 
the white collars will strip them off in 
an instant, get into flannels and over- 
alls, and go right down into the dirt if 
occasion requires. It is a sort of unwrit- 
ten law that each one shall take a turn 
at rolling, now and then, just to keep his 
hand in, and to show the operatives that 
the "bosses" know their business. For 
instance, Jack accosted Jim one day with 
the query: 

“Say, Jim, when have you taken a turn 
at the mill?” 

“Not for some time. Haven’t had any 
opportunity.” 

‘All right. I'll give you a chance. 
Come on down to the North plant. I'm 
short a roller." ; 

And away Jim goes to feed hot steel 
into a mill for the rest of the day. 

Sam and Bert got to “kidding” Will 
about getting out of practice as roller. 
One of them flung the taunt at him: 

“You have forgotten how. I don’t be- 
lieve you can make a sheet go through 
straight.” 

“ By cracky, I'll show you!” was Will's 
come-back, as he took the bait. He 
pulled off his coat, hustled into the mill, 
and gave a demonstration of his old-time 
skill as a roller. 

“That’s all right, boss," explained 
Harold, seconded by Austin. “We knew 
you could do it, but we just wanted to see 
you sweat a little.” 

While going (Continued on page 162) 


Hereafter Tug American MacaziNE will come out 
on the First Day of the Month 


HEREAFTER, Tue AMERICAN MacazINE will come out on 
the first day of the month. This new schedule will go 
into effect beginning with the September number—that is, 
the next number of the magazine, the September number, 
will reach both subscribers and newsdealers on September rst, 
and succeeding issues according to the same schedule. 

The congestion in post offices and transportation lines 
has during the past year made it impossible to avoid delay in 


delivery, with the result that our customary prompt service 
to subscribers has been seriously impaired. 

After studying eve 
the first day of the bath 
problem, insuring a uniform delivery date each month. 

So, on and after September 1st, watch for your magazine 
on the first of the month—no matter whether you get it by 
mail or buy it from a news-stand. 


possible plan, we have found that 
as a publication date will solve the 
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Wanted: A Fool 
A Mystery Story 


By Purr Curtiss 


Put Yourself in O'Mara's Place 


And see if you can solve this puzzle 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN PRICE 


Synopsis of Previous Instalments 


OBERT O'MARA, an ambitious young actor down on his luck, reads a whimsically 

phrased advertisement with the caption, WANTED: A Foo. Seeing in it a possible solution 

to his present difficulties he answers it, and finally is engaged by a Mr. Pickering to look after 
his cabin in the country. 

O' Mara prepares to leave town, but feels a pang of regret at deserting his profession when he 
gets a puzzled flicker of recognition from Zanski, the great theatrical producer, in front of a 

roadway theatre. . 

He arrives at Saddle Mountain and is taken to the cabin of his employer by a farmer who 
lives across the lake. In the middle of the night O'Mara awakens suddenly and crawling to the 
stairway sees a girl in evening dress searching through the bookcases. Glimpsing her in the 
lamplight he has a strange feeling of seeing someone vividly familiar to him, yet he does not 
recognize the girl. 

Returning from an exploration trip of the surrounding country, on which he is amazed to 
find an apparently impregnable mansion perched on the crest of the mountain, O'Mara is 
startled by a riderless, bridleless horse tearing past him. On a tree by the cabin hangs the 
bridle. While investigating the cabin to see if it has been disturbed, the bridle disappears, and 
O Mara finds an envelope with the penciled words “Is this the man?” and within a picture of 
himself. 

Ten days later Pickering arrives unheralded. He remains one day and night and departs 
as mysteriously as he came. A few hours later, in an inlet of the lake, O'Mara comes face to 
face with the girl of the nocturnal visit. To his astonishment she addresses him by name and 
appears to know him well. When he tells her he is staying at Pickering's cabin she begins to 
tremble violently and says, “ But Jack Pickering is dead." As O'Mara had seen Pickering, or 
the man he knew as Pickering, fully alive a few hours before, the girl's statement dumfounded 
him. Concerning the manner of Pickering's death she is strangely reticent and emotionally 
tongue-tied, but shows herself bafflingly familiar with O'Mara's own affairs, especially his 
theatrical career. She evidently thinks he knows who she is, and as she gives him no clue to her 
identity, politeness will not allow him to disclose his ignorance. 

Upon arriving at Pickering's cabin he is confronted by an imperiously beautiful young 
woman who wants to know if he is Mr. Pickering. O'Mara immediately assumes his role of 
servant and noncommittally answers all her questions. On her way out she looks him straight 
in the face and congratulates Mr. Zanski on having such an excellent actor. 

The following day he again meets the girl of the lake and learns that Pickering is supposed 
to have died in South America. In spite of this fact O'Mara is confident the man the girl knows 
and the man who is his mysterious employer are one and the same person. He tells her that 
Pickering is alive, and explains his peculiar domestic relationship to him. At first the girl does 
not believe his story but is finally convinced by his obvious sincerity. She hints there are big 
things in store for him, hints which are confirmed when the farmer's boy brings him an old 
sheet of newspaper on which is the heading “Robert O'Mara rumored as a new Zanski Star.” 
He immediately telegraphs his theatrical agent. 

While awaiting a reply he climbs to the top of the mountain, and coming suddenly upon 
the huge mansion in a clearing sees none other than Pickering himself emerge from the front 
door and mount a horse. 


T WAS Pickering, beyond the things that do not affect us would make a 


shadow of a doubt, who had mounted 
his horse and ridden away from the 
big stone house, but what a different 
Pickering! Even from the hillside 
where he lay watching, O'Mara could see 
it. Gone was every vestige of the slouchy 
black clothes, the listless air. The man 
who came from the porte-cochére was 


dressed in a tight-fitting, skirted coat of | 


ultra-English cut, gleaming white stock, 
and boots that glistened, a dull-red 
mahogany color, in the sunlight. O'Mara 
watched him until his horse had disap- 
peared at a smart trot down a road that 
seemed to lead to the valley to the south, 
and then he crept back into the shelter 
of the forest to look down meditatively on 


the scene below him. 
The things that affect us in life and the 


curious study. O'Mara had heard of men 
who slept peacefully in a shell-deluged 
trench and then started at the flash of a 
handkerchief. He had known personally 
an old brute who beat his wife, but wept 
when his dog died. He knew that a 
savage elephant will trumpet with fear at 
a mouse. 

Thus O'Mara himself, who had been in 
a whirl of bewilderment for a week, made 
the discovery that Pickering was still on 
the mountain and that he was living now 
in the great stone house without any par- 
ticular feeling of amazement. It was 
probable that events had prepared him 
to be surprised at nothing which he might 
discover in regard to his eccentric em- 
ployer. He almost felt that he had long 
suspected the facts now spread before him. 


Indeed, as O'Mara sat there on the 
crest of the mountain, it was oddly as if 
he were sitting at a point where he could 
look on two different sides of life—at least 
of Pickering's life. When Alec had spoken 
so fearsomely of crossing the *''loine" 
O'Mara had felt a mild sort of amusement, 
but now, with an almost uncanny sensa- 
tion, he felt as if, at the point where he 
sat, were divided two complete worlds. 
In front of him and below him was this 
rich, peaceful scene of baronial luxury— 
the little red cottages, the stables, the 
courtyards, clustered around the big stone 
mansion in their midst. Behind him and 
above him was the wild, mysterious 
stretch of the mountain, a queer relic of 
wilderness in the midst of civilization— 
the lake, the cabin, the mountaineers 
still living in a fashion as primitive as 
their forefathers three generations before. 

By the very faintest stretch of the 
imagination O'Mara, in similar fashion, 
could see spread out before him the two 
lives apparently lived by the weird, 
mysterious man who employed him. On 
the one side were his grooms, his smart 
English coats, the big stone mansion— 
and the girl in the faultless habit who 
looked at life keenly from her steel-blue 
eyes. On the other side, were his lonely 
cabin, his books, his gloomy meditations, 
the plays that he tried so hopelessly to 
write—and the wistful girl of the lake. 


N FOUR out of five of the dramas in 

which .O'Mara had played in his stage 
life the struggle had centered about the 
eternal triangle, two women and one man, 
two men and one woman. Now as he sat 
there, with the life of his employer pieced 
together before his mind until it was 
almost as vivid as the panorama which 
was spread out before his eyes, he could 
hardly doubt that that same eternal 
triangle lay at the bottom of the queer 
drama in which he had been called so 
oddly to play in real life. 

The girl of the lake or the girl of the 
great stone house; the girl like a wayward 
painting or the girl like a steel engraving; 
the girl for whom he was officially dead or 
the girl for whom he was officially alive— 
from one to the other of these O'Mara 
could see his weak, brilliant employer 
vacillating, drawn now to the one and 
now to the other and, in the meantime, 
luxuriating in his own gloomy melo- 
drama and dignifying his own cowardice 
under his brave names of "dull gray 
drama” and “‘fate.” 

For an hour at the least O’Mara sat 
there at the edge of the forest, but nothing 
further occurred to give him a clue to the 
story which he was piecing together. The 
gardener pottered among his shrubs and 
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bushes, then glanced to the west, slowly 
gathered his tools and made his way to one 
of the little red cottages. An old stable 
man, very bowlegged, came limping into 
the courtyard, shook out a horse blanket 
and disappeared again. At an upper 
window of the mansion, a housemaid in 
cap. and apron appeared and looked to the 
right and left, possibly for a glimpse of 
the smart young groom who had led up 
Pickering's horse. The sun set in a dusty 
red over the low range of hills to the west, 
reflecting in all the windows of the 
mansion as if they were on fire. The 
evening star glimmered out in a cold 
autumn amethyst sky and a light or two 
sprang up in the hallways of the house, 
but Pickering did not reappear. 

Shivering slightly, O’Mara rose to 
his feet and, with one last look at the 
cluster of buildings, turned into the 
darkening forest. Again it was as if he 
were plunging from one life into another, 
as if over one act of the drama a curtain 
had fallen and another act were about to 
begin. As he descended on his own side 
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“Why have you come here?” she demanded in almost 


of the mountain, the shadows were chilling 
and foreboding. The high crest above him 
shut out even the afterglow of the setting 
sun, and a cool wind which he had not felt 
on the other side of the mountain played 
in the underbrush with an uncanny sound. 
Night was falling rapidly as he reached 
the final stretch of the road along the side 
of the lake, and O’Mara felt himself 
seized with nervous, unaccountable alarms. 
Two or three times he found himself halt- 
ing at gray shapes which he seemed to see 
in the bushes and when he, at last, came 
in sight of the tightly closed cabin he was 
almost running. 


E ENTERED and lighted a lamp, but 

the glow only momentarily drove away 
his depression. Without appetite he forced 
himself to cook his supper, and then 
forced himself to eat it. For the first time 
since he had come to this wild mountain 
retreat he found himself assailed with an 
overpowering loneliness and, as one does 
in such fits of depression, he allowed him- 
self to be bathed in waves of self-pity. 


He tried to remember Zanski, and the 
great chance which seemed to be coming 
to him, but his sudden pessimism would 
allow him to gain no comfort from the 
thought. It was all a delusion, he argued. 
For eight years he had been where Zanski 
could have called him at a moment’s 
warning, and the great producer had never 
taken the slightest notice of his existence. 

He thought of Pickering with his 
glooms and his postures. Bah! What 
could Pickering know about trouble? 
What could any man know about trouble 
who had money enough to ride English 
hunters and come and go as he pleased? 
He thought of the girl with the steel-blue 
eyes. What did life mean to her? At the 
moment, no doubt, in the great stone house, 
she was sitting down to a brilliant dinner, 
with spotless linen, with wines and deli- 
cate dishes and soft-footed servants to go 
and come at her bidding. He thought of 
the girl of the lake. Well, was that where 
lay his real trouble? Was that what was 
causing him to brood and gloom more 
melodramatically than Pickering in his 
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a whisper. 


worst moments? If O'Mara had been 
twenty-one he would have scoffed at the 
idea, but O'Mara was not twenty-one. 
He was old enough to be honest. He was 
honest enough to confess that at least he 
was frightfully lonely. 

In desperation he rose from his scant 
supper table and sought out the half 
sheet of newspaper which he had found 
at the bottom of the basket of eggs. 
"Robert O'Mara, Rumored as a New 
Zanski Star." Yes, that was still there, 
but that was all the comfort it brought 
him. He smiled grimly. “Zanski Star!" 
Yes, here was the rumored Zanski star, 
stranded, alone in the forest, utterly 
miserable, a valet by trade and cleaning 
boats for a living. 

He turned the sheet over. It bore the 
advertisement of “white goods" which 
had been on the back of the first clipping 
which had been dropped by the cabin, but 
it also bore the headings of two news col- 
umns: “ Police Parade Draws Thousands," 
and “‘Giants Gain in Pennant Scramble.” 

Like most actors, O'Mara rarely read 


“You promised me that you wouldn’t’’ 


any news except that of the theatrical 
pages, but now with a feverish home- 
sickness he devoured every word of the 
half-torn columns. For the first time 
since he had left New York in disgust he 
felt in himself a sudden longing for it 
again. As he scanned the meaningless 
sentences in the fragment of newspaper, 
he saw rise before him the dull gray pave- 
ments of the city that, after all, is home 
to every theatrical man. He could seem 
to see the gray sidewalks with the lights 
from the shop windows shining out on the 
heads and shoulders of the hurrying 
crowds. He could see the packed pha- 
lanxes of glistening motor cars on the 
Avenue, the turning semaphores of the 
trafic policemen. He could seem to hear 
the shrill cries of the newsboys, the steady 
dull rumble of traffic, the clatter of the 
Sixth. Avenue elevated where it crosses 
Forty-second Street. 


E LOOKED up with dim, self- 
pitying eyes and saw the motionless, 
stolid furnishings of the cabin. He opened 


the door and heard the dead, unbroken 
silence of the lake and the forest. Then 
suddenly he felt his flesh creeping, his 
nerves tingling. Out on the water he had 
heard someone whistling two lines of a 
song: 


When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 


O'Mara stood riveted in tense unbelief. 
The bars he had heard were the first two 
lines from the waltz-song in “Dolly,” the 
first play in which he had acted in New 
York. k had been a frail little piece. 
Like most of the plays in which O’Mara 
had acted it had been too delicate to suit 
the taste of New York. Of it, the waltz 
song had been the only thing which had 
survived at all. For a few months it had 
been moderately popular, but even that 
song O’Mara had supposed to have been 
forgotten years before. 

xcitedly he stood, straining his ears 
for a repetition of the bars but none came. 
Had it been a hallucination in his over- 
wrought state? (Continued on page 92) 


How It Feels to Have Been 
an Adopted Child 


NE day last week, just after I 
had settled yed in one of 
the coaches of a suburban 
train at the Terminal, in 
Boston, two women came into 

the seat behind me. I could not see their 

faces; but their voices, low-pitched and 

refined, reached me distinctly. Apparent- 

ly they continued a conversation already 
un. 

“Will wants to adopt a child,” one of 
them said. “But I tell him I never could 
stand the moment when that child would 
realize that I was not its own mother. I 
can’t make myself believe that the feelin 
is the same as it is with your own flesh an 
blood.” 

“But think how much better it is to 
give the child a home and a chance, as 
you could!” the other protested. “I 
wouldn’t let that bugaboo stand in the 
way for a moment.” 

“If I could only believe it would be the 
'same as my own when it grew up—and 
Bird child would feel that it was my 
child— 

Then and there I ached to whirl around 
and say: 

“Madam, it would! I know! I was an 
adopted child myself. It doesn't make 
any difference." 

ut I am a New Englander, saturated 
with the reserve of the locality in which I 
was reared. Not even for the sake of some 
little child, who might find a home with 
this woman and her “ Will," could I make 
myself turn about in the face of a coach 
full of people and tell my own story. But 
because I was such a coward, my con- 
science has bothered me until I decided 
to ask the editor of THe AMERICAN 
Macazıne to let me tell that story to his 
readers. 

When I was eight months old, I was 
adopted by an unmarried woman who 
was then almost fifty. Since she was 
a young girl she had taught in ungraded 
country schools, term after term. But in 
spite of that wearing experience she craved 
a child of her own. 

She had a few hundred dollars saved 
from the ridiculously small sum she re- 
ceived for teaching—twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a month, Í think—and she had a 
little house in which to live, besides a few 
acres of farm land she shared with a 
brother whose wife was dead. 

With the shadows of old age beginning 
to fall, and with only these meager 
possessions, she heard of a baby not a 
mile away who lacked parents’ care and 
was causing the town's three *'selectmen" 
a great deal of embarrassment before they 
could get it to a state institution. She 
went after it, took it home, legally adopted 
it, gave it her name, and for thirty years 
was a wonderful mother—the most won- 
derful mother in the world, I chink. 

I was that child. 

She must have begun, when I was still 
a baby, to talk to me about my coming to 
live with her; for I cannot remember ever 
being told, or ever experiencing any shock 
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of realization that I was not her child. 

To all intents and purposes, I was her 
child. When a woman wants a child as 
she did, finds one, cares for it day and 
night, in sickness and in health, for better 
or for worse, that child is hers, far more 
than it is the child of the parents it has 
never known. 

I have a friend who, like myself, was 
adopted by an unmarried woman, and she 
says so, too. When she was grown up and 
had two children of her own, she saw her 
own mother for the first time. 

“She kissed me; and I kissed her," my 
friend told me. “Then I sat down in a 
chair and stared at her. I could see that 
my features resembled hers. But, in all 
truth, I could not feel that she was my 
mother. My mother was the “mother” 
of my baby days, just as real as anything 
can be, despite the fact of my birth. She 
was my Shildrens grandmother—not this 
stranger! I tell you, I couldn't feel it any 
other way. It’s the love and the care 
which make a mother a mother, more than 
the child-bearing does." 

This perhaps is not so true of older 
children who remember their parents dis- 
tinctly, or perhaps only indistinctly. But 
even then I feel very certain that the love 
and care of the foster parents win over 
consanguinity. 


WHENEVER the subject of my 
parents was mentioned as I grew 
older and went away from home, I learned 
it was easiest to come right out with, “I 
was adopted'"—and have. it over with. 
It is only when you are afraid someone 
will find out about it that there is any 
embarrassment. Like any other form of 
fear, it vanishes when you do not flinch, 
but say, “Come on! Do your worst. You 
can't make me dodge." And when there 
is no mystery there ts no curiosity on the 
part of others, and the whole thing clears 
itself up. 

One cloud did shadow my early years: 
It was a fear which was passed on to me 
by my mother, as the only way to guard 
against what she dreaded might happen. 

* Don't ever get in and ride with a 
stranger," she warned me over and over 
again. "Promise Mother! And if anyone 
you don't know ever speaks to you down- 
town, run right away." 

My repeated questionings drew from 
her the reluctant admission that she 
worried for fear some of my own relatives 
might "steal" me. This awful idea in- 
flamed my childish imagination and I re- 
call many times waking from a nightmare 
in which I was being bodily carried off. I 
can feel the thrill of it yet. 

It also kept me from many rides to the 
village offered in the pleasant country- 
road fashion by food heirted strangers 
from neighboring towns, who had only a 
kindly thought for a little girl with brown 
pigtails trudging along to school. Es- 
pecially was the self-denial hard in winter 
when a sleigh ride was offered. This 
skeleton in our closet was wholly un- 


grounded, and the only instance I can 
remember where my mother's good sense 
was in any way perverted. 

The question of burning all bridges be- 
hind an adopted child is an important one. 
For it does happen that adoption papers 
do not always hold and that relatives turn 
up and claim the child. The consent of 
someone who has unquestioned legal 
authority must be gained; and an official 
record of this consent very carefully made. 

Since the days when the selectmen of 
our little town called upon the minister's 
wife to help them keep me from crying in 
their laps, a great many private individu- 


als and organizations have taken upon 
themselves the work of finding homes and 
parents for bereaved babies. They do not 


spare pains or money to get hold of every 
bit of information which may serve the 
child in its adult life, by making its 
adoption and the record thereof abso- 
lutely legal. 

In the case of "door-step babies," they 
see that an approximate birth date is 
recorded, if the exact one cannot be 
discovered, and give the child a name, 
which is carefully placed in official 
records. State laws vary, and it is possible 
for parents living in one state to go to 
another to adopt a child if conditions 
seem more favorable. The advice of such 
agencies is very valuable, for they have 
gained experience through thousands ot 
adoptions. 

At different times in my life I have met 
and talked with children who have been 
merely “taken,” and they have all seemed 
to feel that they had no status—that be- 
ing a child without a parent is as bad as 
being a man without a country. 

An adopted child has one distinct ad- 
vantage over other children. He may in- 
herit money from both sets of relatives. 
Legal adoption does not make any differ- 
ence if some blood relative to whom he is 
next of kin turns up from whom he can 
inherit a farm or a nice fat bundle of 
stocks and bonds. Adoption simply 
doubles the chance of such a favor of 
fortune coming his way. 


MAY of the most successful go-be- 
tweens, who help children in finding 
parents and parents in finding children, 
are individuals who take temporarily into 
their homes a number of bereaved 
oungsters, and show what can be done 
bs making them more “‘adoptable”’ be- 
fore prospective parents have a chance to 
pick from them. Fresh air and sunshine, 
proper food, and medical care change 
them wonderfully in a very short time. 

I have before me some authoritative 
statements showing the decrease in the 
birth-rate of American families within the 
past twenty years, The reason for this 
decrease is attributed to higher standards 
of living and the passionate desire to give 
children "advantages." This applies with 
even more force to adopted children. 
Homes where they would be welcome are 
not offered because of the feeling that 
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there will not be sufficient funds to main- 
tain these higher and more costly stand- 
ards of living. 

But in spite of the decline in the birth- 
rate, children are still in demand. People 
who have the custody of youngsters 
available for adoption can pick and 
choose homes for them. There are never 
enough available children to go around— 
despite overflowing opan asylums—be- 
cause comparatively few of those in in- 
stitutions can be given in adoption. For 
those to whom “a clear title” may be had, 
it seems only common sense to award 
them to homes where there is no fight 
with poverty. 

But my mother did not hesitate to 
adopt me because she was 

r and alone! My child- 
Rood knew no luxuries but, 
instead, plain food, and 

lainer clothes—barring one 
fiat with a wreath of daisies 
and “streamers” of black 
velvet ribbon, which gave 
me, I think, the greatest 
ure joy I have ever known. 
i remember one Christmas 
when my only gifts were a 
grocer’s paper bag of choco- 
late drops and a little china 
statuette, which may have 
cost twenty cents, but which 
was to me exceedingly beau- 
tiful. My most treasured 
toy did not cost a cent. It 
was a boy doll, named 
** Asa," made from striped . 
bed-ticking and stuffed with 
cotton—a kind of convict 
effect I have never seen 
duplicated. I had to work 
on the farm, feed the hens, 
and pick potato bugs, and 
wash lamp chimneys—hor- 
rid task! I went to the 
ublic schools. Most of the 
ks and magazines I read 
came from the public libra- 


F THAT blessed woman 

had hesitated to take me 
off the hands of the select- 
men because she thought 
she did not have money 
enough to take care of a 
child, I would have missed 
the riches of her wholesome 
up-bringing and her un- 
stinted affection. These are 
the "advantages" which 
count most. More than all, there is the 
spirit of sharing what there is to be 
shared: The men and the women who 
have amounted to most in the world have 
not been pampered youngsters—but have 
come from real homes, where ideals have 
been held up before them and ambition 
fostered. 

“I want you to be a good woman when 
you grow up,” Mother used to say to me. 
* But I want you to be a smart woman, 
too.” 

I do not believe she ever heard the term 
“make good," but it was that ardent de- 
sire of hers, so constantly expressed, her 
firm faith that I would "shine some day," 
which has kept up my courage in dark 
places and across much hard ground. . 

She lived all her life in the little town in 
which she was born. But when she was 


cry about it. 


growing old and feeble and I was just 
* coming of age," she let me go away, 
far away—an ocean voyage away— 
bravely facing loneliness tlfat I might be 
benefited and broadened. 

Every Sunday afternoon she wrote me 
a letter; and, except for a few weeks of 
serious illness, there was never a Saturday 
night’s mail, during the ten years I lived 
away from her, that she did not receive 
word from me. Apart, our lives were very 
closely united; and I know that my 
friends, my interests, my jobs, enriched 
her life. 

She was always asking me to have my 
picture taken—and when she died I was 
astonished to see what a collection she had 


Adoption, Like Murder, 


Will Out! 


* A DOPTION, like murder, will out," says the 
author of this article. “I have always been 

so glad my mother did not deceive me—or even 
let me drift along until I grew old enough to com- 
prehend the situation. 
“A girl whom I know was adopted, when she 
was a few years old, by a man and his wife who 
did not tell her they were not her own parents. 
They moved across the continent, far from the 
state where the adoption took place, to a great 
city where no one knew anything about it. But, 
by accident, she learned the truth when she was 
about twenty-three years old and just going to be 
married. The shock caused her great suffering, 
and, I am afraid, some resentment because of the 
concealment. 
“The pain comes in the discovery, not in the 
fact. When you have always known the whole 
story, it somehow seems perfectly natural. 
“I recall being taunted just once, by another 
ry. little girl, upon the subject of my mother not being 
my real mother. I did not go off by myself and 
On the contrary, I flew at her 
furiously, tore her dress, scratched her face, and 
pulled out some of her floating yellow hair. It 
may have been the force of this example, for I 
cannot remember that in all my days at the 
village school it ever came up again." 


kept, all the way from my baby days up. 
was no angel child! She had grave 
problems of temperament with which to 
contend. But as I think back it seems to 
me she was always on the job—loving me 
out of stubbornness, never scolding, for- 
ever encouraging. I think of all this when 
I see some so-called “real” mothers, who 
seem to me most unmotherly, and when I 
hear of the insistence of child placement 
agencies that children be put into “nor- 
mal" homes. If they had investigated 
my mother's application for a child, they 
would have found her too old, too poor. 
They would have said that a home with- 
out a husband and father under these 
circumstances was not at all desirable. 
* We can't consider the needs of people 
who want children," a superintendent of 
such an organization told me with a 
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a college-woman  scientificness" which 
brought out goose pimples on my wrists. 
“We think only of the children’s inter- 
ests. When a woman is over forty, and 
particularly if she is unmarried, we very 
seldom consent.” 

Then and there, I thanked the Lord 
that those three town fathers weren’t so 
fussy about me! 

As far as missing a father goes, I did 
very often envy other children the ‘‘dads” 
who could make willow whistles and play 
jig tunes on harmonicons. But not more 
than I should have done had I been living 
with my real (?) mother and she had been 
a widow. A child is, of course, much more 
fortunate who can have both adopted 
parents; but I can bear 
witness to very happy child- 
hood days with just a 
mother. 

There are interesting cases 
of men who have adopted 
little boys. A city ofhcial 
thirty-five years old, whose 
wife and little son died, 
arranged to have his mother 
keep house for him, and 
adopted a boy of four, now 
a husky chap on a high- 
school football team. An- 
other man, a_ bachelor, 
became the legal father of a 
very young baby boy, who 
is certainly the proverbial 
“pride and joy” of both the 
man himself and of the 
sister with whom he lives. 


HE officials who are con- 
stantly in touch with 
adopting and giving in 
adoption say that there is 
a law of affinity between 
grown people and children, 
just as there is between 
adults. Often some homely 
little youngster whose his- 
tory is not a bit desirable is 
gorsled right up by would- 
e parents who cannot re- 
sist his attraction to them, 
manifested baby fashion. 
And some other handsome 
child, just what they thought 
they wanted, is bundled up 
ad. brought back after a 
try-out, for no real reason 
except "they'd rather have 
another." 

An adopted child once 
told me that for her foster 
mother she had the most natural affection, 
but in her heart she never could warm up 
to her foster father; not because he 
wasn't a fine man and kindness itself to 
her, but just because she couldn’t. She 
confessed to relieving her feelings against 
him, in secret, by kicking his slippers 
when she had a chance, and by running 
out her tongue at his clothes hanging in 
the closet. 

What I missed most all along the-way 
was brothers and sisters; and, now that I 
have grown up, the nieces and nephews I 
would like to have. But this lack is felt 
by every “only” child and is one reason 
why it is such a good thing to adopt 
another child in cases where there is but 
one “own” child, thus giving it, through 
adoption, a brother or sister. 

Just yesterday (Continued on page 114) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Sick Man Who Refused to Give Up 


HAT would you do if you 

were so badly crippled by 

rheumatism that you had 

to be moved about in a 

wheel chair, fed, dressed 
and undressed, watched over like a baby, 
and had been told by the doctors that 
your case was absolutely hopeless? 

Wouldn’t you feel as if a death sen- 
tence had already been pronounced upon 
you, and that the quicker you got it over 
with the better? What would 
there be to live for in such a sit- 
uation? For the average man or 
woman, certainly very little. Bad 
enough if you were rich and could 
afford to pay someone to look 
after you. But if you were poor, 
and knew you would have to be 
a burden to others as well as to 
yourself—well, it wouldn’t be a 
very hilarious prospect, would it? 

But there’s a man in Pasadena, 
California, who faced just such a 

rospect a few years ago, and has 
ived to make a joke about it. 
You’ ve never hee of him, unless 
you’ve happened to be one of his 
neighbors, for the modest circum- 
stances of his life would have for- 
bidden notoriety even had he 
courted it. But he is one of the 
Big Men just the same, big in all 
the qualities that go to make up a 
hero and a conqueror, and it will 
do you good to hear about him. 

His name is Charles H. Jury, 
and he is fifty-eight years old. He 
lives in a humble little bungalow 
on the outskirts of Pasadena and, 
in his wheeled chair, alone, and 
practically unaided, he takes the 
entire care of a vegetable garden 
covering seventy-five by a hun- 
dred feet, and raises sometimes 
upward of a hundred rabbits. 

Mr. Jury sells his rabbits and 
his vegetables to the local market, 
and no man in the flush of his 
youth, with his body unimpaired, 
ever grew handsomer carrots and 
cabbages, or turned out more 
profitable Belgian hares. 

How does he do it? "That is 
the question that came to me as I 
satel him day after day, hoe- 
ing, spading, harvesting his vege- 
tables and looking after his ani- 
mals. He cannot get out of his 
wheel chair, cannot step upon his 
feet at all. But he accomplishes 
more than many a younger, able- 
bodied man, and is unfailingly cheerful, 
smiling and interested in everything. 

I asked him one day if he would mind 
telling me about himself, and just how he 
came to think of doing a well man’s work 
in the face of such tremendous odds. 

He was spading up a new bed for his 
onions, leaning forward in the wheel chair 
that has become almost a part of him and 
turning over the rich soil with as much 
ease and skill as if he were on his feet. He 
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hundred feet. 


straightened up to smile at me in a friend- 
ly fashion and laid his spade across his 
knees. 

“It was just like this," he said remi- 
niscently: “I was crippled with rheu- 
matism several years ago, and all I could 
do was to sit in this chair and let someone 
take care of me. I couldn’t even feed my- 
self part of the time, my hands were so 
twisted and painful, and the only way I 
could entertain myself was to sit in my 


CHARLES H. JURY 


Though crippled for life and confined entirely to a wheel 
chair, Mr. Jury makes his living by raising vegetables 
and rabbits. No finer vegetables were ever grown, either, 
than those he raises on a lot covering seventy-five by a 
A man, he says, however handicapped, 
can accomplish something, if he makes up his mind. 
Nobody else can do that for him, nobody but himself 


chair by the window and watch what 
went by. 

“One day when I was sitting there as 
usual it just came over me that if I went 
on that way much longer I was going to 
sit myself right into my grave. I made u 
my mind I wasn’t ready for that yet, and 
said to myself, ‘I’m going out in the yard 
and see if there isn’t something I can do.’ 
So I got my wife to wheel me out into 
the sunshine, and I just sat and looked 


around. Happening to see a rusty old 
hoe lying on the ground not far from my 
feet Í was taken with a sudden idea. Of 
course I couldn't lift the hoe myself nor 
even reach down for it, so my wife handed 
it to me and I tried to take it in my hands. 
Well, it just slid right back to the ground. 
I couldn't even hold it. 

But I wasn't discouraged. Itonly made 
me want to do something more than 
ever. So the next day I tried again. This 
time I held the hoe for a few min- 
utes. It was about the hardest 
work I ever did, but I was bound 
I wasn't going to give up. The 
next isl held it a little longer, 
and so on, until I could actuall 
manage to move it back and forth 
over the ground. It was slow and 
tedious making any headway, 
but I stuck to it, and before sum- 
mer was over I had spaded up my 
whole place, seventy-five b a 
hundred feet, and could get about 
in my chair without any help. 

“That was the beginning. 
Since then I have raised vege- 
tables and rabbits for the market 
right along, and have kept busy 
and useful. No, I haven't got rid 
of the rheumatism, nor of my 
wheel chair, and you see my 
hands are still swollen and out of 
shape. But what I've managed 
to accomplish beats sitting still, 
waiting to die, and I'm no longer 
a burden either to myself or 
others. I'm pretty well most of 
the time, get a lot of pleasure and 
considerable profit out of my veg- 
etables and rabbits, and enjoy 
life. There's a lot of folks not 
confined to a wheel chair who 
think their lot is a terribly hard 
one, and they give up trying to do 
anything when they have a sight 
more in their favor than I’ve had. 

“T figure that if a man makes 
up his mind he's going to accom- 
PUR something, he will, whether 
the odds are against him or not. 
But that's it, he’s got to make up 
his mind. Nobody else can do it 
for him. He's got to want to do 
it, and he's got to do it for him- 
self." 

Mr. Jury enjoyed the idea of 


posing for his picture. “People 
will believe what they can see!” 
he said eagerly. “Pd be mighty 


glad if a picture of me im this old 
_ wheel chair could put new cour- 
age into someone.” 

Early in the morning, before the dew 
has left his cabbages, at mid-day, when 
the California sun is hot upon his bending 
back, the last thing at night, when the 
inrushing fog has chilled the enthusiasm 
of many a younger and stronger neighbor, 
this cheerful hero proves anew that ‘‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way,” and that God 
will indeed help them who help them- 
selves. HAZEL HOPE SPENCER 


A Young Woman Who Makes Brooms 


T THE age of twenty-four, Mrs. 
Ida Roethig is one of Pitts- 
burgh’s most prosperous busi- 
ness women. In six months’ 
time, she originated, built and 
established what is now one of the largest 
broom-manufacturing plants in the United 
States. And she performed this ac- 
plishment unaided. ven Roethig’s rapid 
rise is remarkable in that, previous to her 
advent into the manu- 
facturing of brooms, she 
had had not one day of 
business training. [he 
secret of her success, she 
maintains, is just hard 
work—work based upon 
the very plan with 
which she managed her 
home. 

Two years ago Mr. 
Roethig died, leaving 
his young widow with a 
small capital, theirthree- 
year-old son, “Billy,” 
to care for, and a scant 
knowledge of broom 
making that she had 
picked up from his con- 
versation. For he had 
been in the business 
himself. It was not un- 
til six months ago, how- 
ever, that she decided to 
go into the broom-man- 
ufacturing business “‘on 
her own hook.” Then 
she went at it in earnest. 
The remarkable success 
that followed was made 
at no loss to her home. 
She had operated do- 
mestic matters and busi- 
ness on the same princi- 

les—common sense and 
ard work. 

Mrs. Roethig's life is 
a brilliant example of 
the adaptibility of mod- 
ern American women. 
At the age of eighteen, 
when hardly out of high 
school, she married, and 
engaged in the business 
of making a home. Her 
early life had been 
uneventful. There had 
been no occasion upon 
which she was com- 

lled to earn her living. 

;nlike the lives of many 
business women in this 
respect, she had never 
been thrown in contact with the business 
world. She had never done a day's work 
outside of her own home. And she was con- 
tent in her domesticity; she held no hopes 
or ambitions for a business career. 

The coming of little Billy strengthened 
Mrs. Roethig’s bonds as a “home wom- 
an." From the time of his birth, she made 
all of his clothes. When he became older 
she taught him his letters. Nothing was 
further from her mind, nothing was more 
unlikely, than that she would one day be 
manufacturing brooms for homes all over 
the country. i 

A little over a year after Mr. Roethig 
had died, the young widow found that her 


small capital was dwindling. Her future, 
and, what was more important, the future 
of her son, was uncertain. Instinctively, 
yet with the resoluteness that is character- 
istic in her, she decided to go into the on! 
business of which she knew a thing, negli- 
gible as that knowledge was, that of broom 
manufacturing. 

So it was that Mrs. Roethig, hardly 
twenty-four years old, founded the Lib- 


MRS. 


IDA ROETHIG 


At twenty-four Mrs. Roethig is sole owner, president, and super- 
intendent of a broom factory. 
business by first running her home, she says. 
actly the same problems in both cases. 
a success of her domestic life," declares Mrs. Roethig, ''there 
is no reason why she should not make good in business” 


erty Broom Manufacturing Company. 
She leased a small, rickety, wooden build. 
ing in a hidden portion of Pittsburgh. 
After tireless investigation, she discovered 
what machinery would be needed, and had 
it installed. Advertising brought a fore- 
man and helpers. Without a customer 
and totally unknown, she began to manu- 
facture brooms. 

“At first I was timid and almost fright- 
ened at what I was doing," Mrs. Roethi 
says, in telling of her venture. “I ha 
never had the least contact with business 
men, and it all seemed so new and strange. 
The first customers were got by ’phoning; 
later, I went to see them personally.” 


She learned how to run the 
One meets ex- 
“If a woman can make 


Unable to hire an assistant because of 
her depleted capital, the young woman be- 
gan a set of books on her own system, and 
has kept them herself ever since. She 
studied broom making, too, and now not 
only supervises the manufacture of the 
dirt dispellers which are turned out under 
her name, but also buys the materials 
from which they are constructed. 

Through unceasing effort, day and night, 
Mrs. Roethig has turned 
her miniature broom 
factory into one of the 
largest in the country. 
Three times she has been 
forced to enlarge her 
plant, to install addi- 
tional machinery, and 
to hire more hands. 
Her product has be- 
come known all over the 
United States. Of her 
remarkable success, the 
young woman says: 

“Business is just like 
a home, it requires com- 
mon-sense management 
and hard work. Enter- 
ing into either means to 
meet the same prob- 
lems. If a woman can 
make a success of her 
domestic life there is no 
reason why she should 
not make good in busi- 
ness. It has been a hard 
go these last six months; 
but I feel doubly repaid.” 

The broom manu- 
facturers have wel- 
comed her into their 
ranks. The corn brok- 
ers, also, have taken an 
exceptional interest in 
her work. They call her 
the “broom lady." She 
has taken a place among 
the largest broom manu- 
facturers of the country. 
While ` Mrs. Roethig 
rides to work from her 
suburban home in a 
seven-passenger touring 
car she has not forgot- 
ten the day, not so long 
ago, when things were 
very different. And, 
strange as it may seem, 
her greatest pleasure is 
in taking care of her 
house and her little son 
Billy. She still makes 
all of his clothes and 
cares for his wants. Billy is very proud 
of his mother; but wishes she “would 
stay home with him oftener and not pay 
so much attention to those old brooms.” 

The young woman believes in early 
marriages for young people. “No matter 
what their position in Pe.” she claims, 
“there is nothing that helps young people 
so much as having a home of their own.” 

Besides taking care of Billy, Mrs. Roe- 
thig’s other great interest is in the Quota 
Club of Pittsburgh, an organization of 
business and professional women. To its 
activities she gives what time is not occu- 
pied at home or at the factory. 

CHARLES F. DANVER 
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“Go toa Little Town,” Says This Editor 


OST young men who make 
good in city newspaper work 
aspire to climb to bigger 
cities and specialized writing. 
This is particularly true if 

they are university graduates and pro- 
fessional journalists. 

Yet Sol H. Lewis is one young news- 
paper writer who made a success in the 
city, and then started climbing by another 
path—the country weekly. At the very 
time when he was rated high as a special 
writer on the New York “World,” he 
jumped deliberately to a town of fifteen 

undred population, Lynden, Washing- 
ton, to become owner and editor of the 
Lynden “Tribune.” That was four years 
ago, and now he is beckoning 

other city news men to coun- 
try fields. 

Aside from running his 

aper—a very newsy paper 

of cake capes crammed full 
of 5" personals" heralding 
that *F. Kuipers is ill," and 
“John Verduin has lost his 
dawg,” and “John Fargo 
sold his gray colt to Bill Mc- 
Ewen"—Lewis's hobby is 
getting newspaper reporters 
and editors to go to small 
towns. 

*[ wish to goodness I 
could persuade more news- 
paper men to drop their 

uny, scrambling jobs in 
feverish city offices, and get 
double the pay and triple the 
happiness in the country 
felt »' says Lewis. 

He means this to apply not 
to the men who haven't quite 
succeeded in the city held, 
who have begun to lag in the 
incessant race of the news 
business, but primarily to 
vigorous men, young men, 
who want to accomplish the 
utmost in their lives, who 
have vision, perspective, and 
the ability to think and do 
simultaneously. 

Of course you might sus- 

ect that this is the sort of 
ellow Lewis is. And if you 
ask him for some concrete 
evidence in support of his 
back-to-the- country-weekly 
theory, he may tell you, as 
he did me: 

: *Do you know any city 
reporter who can skip off for 
four days a week on a fishing trip and still 
hold his job? I can. Do you know many 
city newspaper men who are absolutely in- 
dependent, who write what they think, or 
do as they please? I do. Do you know 
many city reporters who own their own 
homes, a hatful of Liberty bonds, a bank- 
book with a comfortable balance, and 
have credit at the bank if they need it? 
I have. 

Every newspaper man knows that a 
large majority of country editors somehow 
fell into their wecklies. They were print- 
ers, and started the paper as a by-product 
of the print shop. Or they took the paper 
to settle a debt. Or their fathers had the 
paper in the family. Many of these are in- 
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fluential for progress and decency in the 
community. But they are accidents—suc- 
cessful accidents. On the other hand, Sol 
Lewis argues that young men should pre- 
pare for running country weeklies, should 
study editing, and type, and “make-up” 
of pages, advertising policies, a bit of ac- 
counting, and business soliciting. Above 
all this training, they should have an am- 
bition to be a constructive force. 

Sol Lewis went from his home in Se- 
attle to study journalism in the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and later taught 
journalism in the University of Kansas, to- 
gether with Merle Thorpe, a pioneer in the 
movement for study of newspaper crafts- 
manship and ideals in colleges, and in the 


SOL H. LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis was formerly a big city newspaper man. 
he edits a paper in a town of 1,500 people. 
others to follow his suit. ‘‘Do you know city editors who 
write what they think?” he asks. ‘‘I write what I think” 


University of California. In addition to 
the usual courses in news and editorial 
writing, history of newspapers, and pro- 
fessional ethics, he gave close study to 
typesetting, display advertising, and the 
psychology of salesmanship as evident in 
ads. Lewis tried his hand in the New 
York field, and his former associates on 
the “World” say he was an alert news 
gatherer, and a sna py writer. But the 
country field lured him, and with a few 
hundred dollars which he had saved, as 
first payment, Sol Lewis became owner of 
the Indes “Tribune,” purchase price 
$7,500. First, Lewis inaugurated the pol- 
icy of guaranteeing his advertising, like a 
few progressive city papers, but unlike 


He advises 


most country weeklies. “ ‘Tribune’ readers 
take absolutely no chances when they ad- 
vertise in the ‘Tribune, ” says a standing 
announcement in his paper. ‘‘ Advertisers 
will sell exactly what they offer in the col- 
umns of this paper—this we guarantee. 
In case of misrepresentation, the ‘Tribune’ 
will pay your money back promptly, if 
the merchant does not." 

course, this means the scanning of 
ads, the education of merchants against 
exaggeration, and occasionally the pay- 
ment of a small sum to some dissatisfied 
buyer. But it also means that distant * 
business houses buy space in the *'Trib- 
une," knowing the presence of their ads 
in the paper is a recommendation of 

- their integrity. It means 
the rejection of hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of ‘‘copy” 
from quack doctors, and pro- 
motion schemes of doubtful 
value; but it also means 
protection to the readers of 
the “Tribune” and the citi- 
zens of the entire country 
community. 

A glance at the paper 
shows two thirds of the space 
in the eight pages, six col- 
umns to a page, is filled with 
advertising, paid at the rate 
of twenty-five cents a col- 
umn inch, nearly twice as 
high as most country week- 
lies get. In four years the 
pees profits have paid the 

alance of the $7,500, bought 
a $3,500 linotype machine, 
paid for a $3,500 house 
which Lewis built for his 
bride. Last year the young 
editor made’ $4,981 out of 
theenterprise. This includes 
earnings from printing jobs. 
The circulation is 1,200 in 
the town and countryside, 
and the quantity of “‘per- 
sonals" is so great that the 
names of all subscribers, and 
their relatives and their 
friends get into the columns 
at least every month. Lewis 
is a leader in the commu- 
nity and is president of the 
Washington Newspaper As- 
sociation. He is thirty-one 
years old and college men 
know him as former presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
national professional jour- 
nalistic society. 

“My paper is not an unusual proposi- 
tion," he insists. “A lot of young fellows 
can do as well and better. But they must 
come out of the city. If you write a story, 
just tell ’em this: Th 3 


Now 


eres plenty of room 
for money and happiness, influence and 
every other good thing that fellows aspire 
to in the country weekly field. They don’t 
need money, just a little nerve.” 

Another interesting thing about this 
newspaper man is that he writes much of 
his "copy" direct on the linotype ma- 
chine. The photographer caught him 
setting up an item about Jeff Slocum 
losing the end of his eighteen-inch beard 
in a collision between two motor cars. 
WILLARD KIPLINGER 


An Ingenious Photographer of Birds 


HENEVER the farmers 

and fishermen of Louisiana 

want to know whether a 

certain variety of bird is 

friend or foe to them and 
their business, they sit down and write to 
Stanley Clisby Arthur—for he knows. He 
is ornithologist for the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation—and an ornithol- 
ogist is one who knows the habits and 
characters of birds. 

For instance, some time ago Italian 
strawberry growers complained that the 
much-loved mocking bird was ruining 
their crops; that these singers, between 
concerts, were boring clean round holes 
through ripe and luscious berries; and 
that, as a result, they would have to kill 
the mocking bird off, song and all. ` 

So Mr. Arthur went straightway to 
the strawberry farms. While the growers 


The photographer has not only to know 
his business, so far as handling the cam- 
era is concerned—he has to be able to 
make friends with his subjects. In the 
first picture Mr. Arthur is getting the 
confidence of a baby pelican. There is no 
doubt that he is succeeding, for he is set- 
ting about it in the right way—giving 
the youngster something to eat. In the 
second picture the youngsters are begin- 
ning to grow up, and still are not afraid 
of him. 

Part of Mr. Arthur's job is to introduce 
man to birds and birds to man. He has 
found that most varieties are not only not 
harmful to man and his crops but are 
beneficial. There are some harmful ones, 
some villains, however. He must let the 
farmers know who these are, also, other- 
wise these farmers may kill their friends 
and spare their enemies. In order to speak 
with authority Mr. Arthur must know 
birds by close inspection, must go into 
their homes, as it were, and find out their 
habits. 

This he is doing here, not only taking 
pictures of them, but acting the detective 
also. It may be said that these birds, the 
gulls, are not only not enemies, but are 
friends. 


looked on he lifted one of the berry leaves, 
and with his knife picked off a fine, fat 
little cutworm just under a berry that had 
a clean hole drilled through it. “That’s 
the bird that makes the holes," he de- 
clared. “Not only that, but the mocking 
bird is trying to help you get rid of him, 
and that's what he's doing among the 
strawberries." A few of the singers had to 
be sacrificed to prove it, but the proof was 
ample. In the craws of these victims 
were many of the worms that had been 
ruining the strawberry crop. 

And the mocking bird is not the only 
bird Mr. Arthur has proved innocent. The 
pelican is another. Fhe complaint of the 
fishermen of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas 
that the pelican was eating vast quantities 
of fish was backed upby Mr. Hoover, and 
two of these states, Florida and Texas, 
started out systematically to exterminate 


them. Several large nesting colonies on 
the Florida coast were destroyed, and it 
looked as if the doom of the pelican had 
been sounded. 

Then Mr. Arthùr took a trip to their 
breeding places. 

“We studied the pelicans when the 
were rearing their young,” he says, '' which 
is the time when they catch the most fish. 
We found that they eat no fish that we 
eat. They live on he menhaden, the sar- 
dine of the Gulf of Mexico, and on the 
‘silver side,’ both of which are useless as 
food for humans.” 

Not only that, but Mr. Arthur proved 
that the pelican, like the mocking bird, is 
a friend to man and his business. For one 
thing, it frequently happens that the nets 
of fishermen become so entangled’ with 
these menhaden or worthless fish that 
much time has to be lost in cutting them 
out. The more pelicans, the less men- 
haden—and the more time given to the 
catching of eatable fish. 

“ And these birds render another serv- 
ice," says Mr. Arthur: "the fish they 
eat are the small ones that are food for the 
big fish. They drive them from the shal- 
low water, where big fish cannot get at 
them, to the deep water, where the real 
food fishes get a chance to grow fat for us. 
And the same is true of sea gulls. They 
live almost entirely on fish that cannot be 
sold in the markets." 

But not all birds are so innocent and 
helpful. Blackbirds and boat-tailed grack- 
les do an enormous amount of damage to 
rice crops. Undoubtedly they are pests; 
and yet, in spite of every device used for 
destroying them, they are constantly in- 
creasing, and rice growers are in despair. 
"There's a black mark after their names, 
but these birds don't seem to mind. And, 
likewise, there are black marks after the 
names of the great horned owl, the Eng- 
lish sparrow, the crow, the cormorant, 
and the chicken hawk. Most birds are 
friends to man—those named above are 
enemies. 
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And now as to the manner in which 
Mr. Arthur gets at his facts: The best 
ways of obtaining them are, first, to ob- 
serve what birds feed on, and, second, 
in order to corroborate what has been 
observed, to cut a certain number of them 
open and see what kind of food they 
prefer. ^ — P 

In addition to these methods is another 
—that of photographing them. This lat- 
` ter device is largely educational; it is done 
in order to introduce, by pictures, the 
farmer and the fisherman to his friend and 
to his enemy. .In order to get good pic- 
tures of birds, Mr. Arthur has to get lose 
to them. 

“T have found,” he says, “that a plain 


PHOTO BY STANLEY C. ARTHUR 


Here Mr. Arthur is in a hastily 
constructed *''blind," as it is 
known to hunters—a blind be- 
ing a screen of any kind that 
conceals the hunter, or, in this 
case, the photographer, from 
The pres- 


wild game or birds. 
ent one is made of a thin sort 
of gunny sack, with reeds or 
marsh grass tied to the corners 


The American Magazine 
khaki blind is good enough: for the pur- 


se. Sometimes, when I wish to get very 
arge pictures quite close to the birds, I 
use palms and the boughs of trees. But 
that trouble is not often necessary. The 
birds get to know whether they are safe in 
ignoring you, and when you have their 
confidence the work is easy. 

“I have had hunters almost roar with 


anger when I put up a plain khaki blind 


a short distance from their elaborately 
camouflaged ‘hides,’ and then groan 
when the birds would light so close to me 
that they were inside the focus of my 
camera lens and could not be photo- 
graphed until they had moved farther 
away. 


i This looks at first 
like a picture of a 
hay rick. And a hay 
rick is what it's in- 
tended to loók like 
to birds. By peering 
close you may see the 
face of Mr. Arthur 
above, and below the 
funnel of a camera. 
Only by such meth- 
ods as this can some 
species of wild birds 
be brought near 
enough to man to 
get a good picture 


^ 
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* But once you fire a shot at a flock of 
birds, those you miss will never come near 
the spot again.” 

Mr. Arthur started taking “amateur” 
pictures of birds and animals while he was 
a newspaper reporter in San Francisco. 
Then he got a job photographing wild 
animals in Mexico for a naturalist's maga- 
zine. 

After that he spent four years in New 
York, most of the time enlightening the 
public on the lives of the inmates of Cen- 
tral Park Zoo. He went to New Orleans 
when the Department of Conservation 
needed a press agent for the wild life of 
the state, and he has been just that for 
four years. E. E. MOISE 
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Sometimes the photographer, 
in order to get a picture, has 
to stand up, thereby lifting 
with him his marsh grass cam- 
ouflage. In such a case the birds 
usually know him for what he 
is and fly away. But before 
they discover that he is not 
an old overgrown tree trunk, 
he may get in a few snapshots 
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: Here is action and plenty of it, such as the movie game always calls for. Mr. Arthur is getting moving pictures of various 
kinds of terns, a variety of sea gull. Ordinarily these birds are wild, but see how tame they are here. The secret is that they 


are living in a colony on an island, and are protected from hunters by the Government. 


They soon learn that they are safe 
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“Old Mr. Thermo your gait 
Just brings you a little too late 
You hustle and race 
Till you're blue in the face 
But you never touch me at the plate.” 


VEGETA 


JOSEPy GAMPBELL GOMP: 


MARE 


“Safe!” ac 


Hot weather doesn't "put. you out" when your 
physical condition is right. 

Sensible living and nourishing, easily digested 
food are the best possible protection against the 
enervating effects of these sultry summer days. 

The remarkable thing about Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup is the high percentage of nourishment it yields 
with almost no tax on digestion and requiring the 
least possible kitchen heat and labor. 

With a supply of this tempting soup on your 
pantry shelf you are never without a wholesome and 
satisfying meal-course ready to serve in three minutes 
without worry or discomfort. . 

Get the full benefit of this ideal food for summer. 
Enjoy it often. Keep it on hand. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S^ - 
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BOTH ARE PRESIDENTS— 
but one is fifty, the other thirty-three 


OST of the men who 
enrol with the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute 
would ultimately reach 
success anyway—just as 
you will ultimately arrive. 


What is it then that the 
Institute has done for the 
thousands of men who 
are so cordial in their ap- 
preciation of it? 


Simply this: It has saved 


- the wasted years—the 


years that so many men 
spend in dull routine, in 
learning the various de- 
partments of business one 
byone. It has given thou- 
sands of them the joy of 
reaching, in their thirties, 
positions that would or- 
dinarily have come to 


them only at fifty, or later. 


The equivalent of many years 
of business experience 


MANAGER of an 

import business 
summed it up recently in 
a letter to the Institute. 
He was merely one of 
hundreds of subordinates 
when he enrolled. 


*YourCourse provided me 
with the equivalent of many 
years of business experi- 
ence," he said. 

“It made it possible for 
me to live not merely in the 
job ahead of mine, but on 
thetop." (Tothink in terms 
of executive problems and 
responsibilities, in other 
words.) “It enabled me to 
discuss with confidence some 
of the bigger problems that 
the men over me must solve. 

“It has saved me much 
time.” 


And time—the stuff 


that a man’s life is made 
of—this is his most pre- 
ciousasset. He can afford 
to lose anything except 
time. 


What will you take for a year 
of your life? 


ECALL some of the 

men whose pictures 
or stories you have seen 
in Alexander Hamilton 
Institute advertisements; 
how young they are on 
the whole. 


There was John G. 
Wood, President of the 
Midwest Engine Co., and 
only 33. 

Stephen B. Mambert, 
Vice-President of the 
Thomas A. Edison In- 
dustries, and in his early 
thirties. 


Among the thousands 
of men whom the Insti- 
tute has helped, are many 
others who have saved 
from one year to five 
years or more on their 
progress to success. 


Scores of men like these 
have added their 
praise: William H. 
Ingersoll, Mana- 
ger of Robert H. 
Ingersoll and Bros.; 
Roy W. Howard, 
President of the 
United Press Asso- 
ciation; William A. 
Candler, Secre- 4 
tary and Treas- Y 
urer of the 
Coca Cola 


Company 

H. D. Car- JAN / 
ter, Gen- ` 
eral Mana- 


9: 


a , 

ger, Regal Shoe Com- 
pany; Francis A. Count- 
way, President, Lever 
Brothers Company, 
manufacturers of Lux, 
Lifebuoy Soap, etc., and 
scores of others. 
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Only you can decide 
how much a year of your 
life is worth. 


Opportunities pass so quickly 
“TONES would make a 


good general mana- 
ger," one director says to 


Why should you wait 


until fifty for success ? 


Many men have found 
a way to arrive much 
earlier. 


x J^ another, “if only he 
knew something about 
production and account- 
ing. But he's a salesman 
and nothing more." And 
in that moment Jones's 
opportunity has passed, 
not to return perhaps for 
a year, or five or ten. 


“If only Smith knew 
merchandising and adver- 
tising," another official 
may say. But Smith 
knows costs —that's all; 
and he remains where he 
is, while Opportunity 
passes on. 

Opportunity keeps com- 
ing. But each time it passes 
it leaves you a little older. 
Why not now, while you are 
still young enough to enjoy 
success at its fullest—have 
the training that fits a man 
toseize hisopportunity early? 


Leaders like these are safe 
to follow 


NY man-— no matter 

who or what he is— 

can safely follow the lead- 

ership of men like these; 

they constitute the Insti- 
tute's Council: 

Frank A. Vander- 
lip, the financier; 
General Coleman 

) duPont, the well- 
| known business ex- 
ecutive; John Hays 
Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and econ- 
omist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, 
Dean of the New 
York University 
School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business" 


UST how the Institute's 

Modern Business Course 
and Service is adapted to serve 
your needs in your business is 
covered fully in a 116-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It is not a book for the 
merely curious; not for boys 
or drifters. But for men who 
have made a start in business 
and earnestly want to speed 
up their progress there is a 
copy waiting; and it is entire- 
ly without obligation. Send 
for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
508 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
without obligation.” 


Print here 


Business 
Address... cece ities acs 


Business 
Position ieri sesta 
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I Saw Lincoln Shot! 


As soon as Booth was out of sight, I 
rushed back to the first entrance. k- 
ing across to the President’s box, I saw 
Mrs. Lincoln standing up. She was 
wringing her hands and crying hysterical- 
ly. Major Rathbone was leaning over the 
rail of the box, the sleeve of his blue dress 
uniform now red with blood, and shouting, 
“Stop him! Stop that man!” The Presi- 
dent was in the same position in which I 
had last seen him. 

Many people in the audience had sup- 
posed at first that the shot and Booth’s 
dash across the stage were part of the 
play. By this time, however, those folk 
in the front of the house seemed generally 
aware of what had happened. For the 
most part they were standing in a hushed 
horror, broken only by a low undertone of 
nervous murmuring. A few men, how- 
ever, were climbing over the footlights 
onto the stage. f 

“T’m going up to the President's box," 
Miss Keene said to me. í 

I helped her down from the stage and 
walked behind her up the center aisle to 
the rear, whence we passed up the stairs 
to the balcony and followed along the 
right wall of the theatre over the same 
course that the assassin had taken a few 
minutes earlier. 

As we entered the box through a 
narrow hallway leading from the balcony 
to the blank wall beyond, I noticed that 
three or four men had been allowed to 
come in. One of them, I believe, was a 
doctor, who had already made a hasty 
examination of Mr. Lincoln and realized 
the deadly danger of the wound. 


RS. LINCOLN had sunk back in her 

chair and was sobbing brokenly. 
The President was unconscious, his posi- 
tion unchanged. I could see the wound, 
a small blue spot, in the back of his head 
behind the right ear. It was not bleeding. 
His face, which was normally of a parch- 
ment-like hue, was now dead white. 
noticed how sharply it was set off by the 
crimson flowered wall paper with which 
the box was lined. 

Mr. Lincoln was not moaning, nor was 
he even breathing heavily. Indeed, he 
could hardly have been more still if death 
had already claimed him. 

The rocking chair in which the Presi- 
dent was sitting was made of dark wood, 
its back, seat, and arms upholstered with 
a rather flamboyant flower design. 

Lying on the floor was the pistol which 
the assassin had used. It was a single- 
barreled Derringer with a rather large 
bore—a type frequently used by duelists. 
It had a hair trigger and was small enough 
to be inconspicuously carried in one's 
overcoat pocket. 

Miss Keene bent over Mrs. Lincoln and 
attempted to quiet her. The gowns of 
both the President's wife and Miss Clara 
Harris, the fourth member of the party, 
were bespattered with blood from Major 
Rathbone's wound. Miss Keene also got 
a number of blood stains on her gown 
while she was in the box. 

Shortly afterward, four men tenderly 


(Continued from page 16) 


lifted the unconscious President from his 
chair and carried him back through the 
balcony and down the stairs to the main 
floor of the theatre and thence out of doors. 


UST across Tenth Street stood a plain 

three-storied brick house in which 
actors at the theatre frequently lodged. 
It was owned by a family named Peterson. 
The President was borne across the street 
into this house. I followed. Just outside 
I met the Peterson boy, who had often 
come to the theatre and gone about with 
me while I was making my “prompt 
calls." We had become good friends. 

Young Peterson and I went through the 
basement door. Two or three minutes 
later, after I had hurriedly told him what 
had happened, we climbed the basement 
stairs to the first floor, and then passed up 
another flight to the second floor rear 
and entered the chamber to which Mr. 
Lincoln had been taken. 

The President's clothes had been re- 
moved. He was lying in the bed, which 
was of three-quarters size with a frame of 
dark wood. He had been stretched out 
diagonally from corner to corner, for the 
bed was hardly long enough for his tall 
body to lie straight in it. 

'There were several men in the room, 
including the physicians. I found here the 
same brooding horror that had stricken 
the crowd in the theatre. Everyone was 
speaking in whispers, or hushed tones. 

Except for the President, the only per- 
son I recognized was Secretary Stanton, 
who entered before I left the room. His 
flowing beard, once seen, could. never be 
forgotten. Mrs. Lincoln, as I remember it, 
was not in the room at any time. 

Presently I left and went back across 
the street to the theatre. A consider- 
able crowd had collected outside, and 
someone had started the rumor that 
actors in the play had been implicated in 
the murder plot. There was an ominous 
note to the mob voices, quite unlike any- 
thing I had heard inside the theatre. 

I found the stage filled with people. 
Actors who had come out of the green- 
room with make-up still on their faces 
could be seen here and there in the crowd, 
which was still searching the theatre, 
apparently led by a feeble hope that 
somewhere the assassin might be found in 
concealment. Bewilderment seemed strug- 
gling with horror. 

“Was it Booth?" . . . “It looked like 
Booth." .. . “Could it have been Booth?” 
they were asking one another. 

Now, John Wilkes Booth, with his 
lithe, graceful body and handsome head, 
was a familiar figure to Washington 
theatregoers. That no one seemed posi- 
tively to have recognized him was due, I 
suppose, to the speed with which he strode 
across the stage after his leap from the box. 

Incidentally, among all the incoherent 
stories that gained currency in the wake 
of the assassination, the one that seemed 
to take deepest hold on public imagination 
was that the assassin, after leaping to the 
stage, faced the audience, brandished his 
dagger, and cried “Sic semper tyrannis!” 


Many a sober historian has so recorded. 
As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind 
happened. As soon as he had fired the 
shot Booth appeared intent only on mak- 
ing his aape From the moment he 
crashed to the stage, his leg broken be- 
neath him, he was in physical agony. I 
could see this in his white face and drawn 
lips. It seems rather absurd even to 
imagine a man, under these conditions, 
hesitating for the dramatic act with 
which the murderer has been credited. If I 
remember correctly, Major Rathbone 
testified later that “Sic semper tyrannis!" 
was uttered by Booth while in the box at 
about the time he fired the shot. ... 


THE crowd lingered about the stage for 
perhaps half an hour after my return. 
Little by little it thinned down to a mere 
handful. Presently I rang down for the 
last time the curtain of Ford's Theatre— 
in which no other production was destined 
to be staged. After the assassination, 
government authorities purchased the 
theatre for $100,000 and turned it into a 
national museum. 

An imcident that had happened early in 
the evening now recurred to me vividly— 
an incident through which I had nearly 

me an innocent coadjutor of Booth. 
But before I go into this further, let us 
take a general survey of the events that 
preceded and furnished the setting for the 
assassination. 

Only a fair-sized audience had turned 
out for the performance, and it was an 
audience that seemed singularly unre- 
sponsive. Lines which usually brought 
out hearty laughs were falling flat. This 
had a rather depressing tendency on those 
of us in the cast. 

The comedy had been under way for 
some little time when there came a louder 
burst of hand-clapping than any before. 

“That line, at least, seems to have 
made a hit," one of the actors remarked 
to Miss Keene, who was off stage at the 
moment. 

"'The line wasn't responsible for the 
applause," Miss Keene replied. “The 
President has just entz:«d his box." 

In acknowledgment of the applause, 
Mr. Lincoln walked to the front of the 
box and bowed. The orchestra struck up 
“ Hail to the Chief," and the players stood 
silent until the selection was finished. 
'The President had attended several other 
performances in the course of the season, 

ut this was the first time that I had 
known the orchestra to herald his arrival 
in any way. Indeed, he frequently 
slipped in so quietly that few of the 
audience knew he was present. 

Mr. Lincoln was wearing his usual cos- 
tume, the identifying features of which 
were a black frock coat and a simple white 
collar turned over sufficiently at the top 
partly to conceal the loose black tie knotted 
in a bow at the front. 

Mrs. Lincoln was dressed in a gown of 
some dark flower-figured material, with a 
hoop skirt. It was topped by a simple 
collar of white lace. Upon entering the 
box she took off her bonnet. Her hair was 
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A the conductor works his way on down 


the aisle, a-punching tickets and in- 
haling the aroma of full Havana filler, 
he begins to think the whole “braw” 
clan of Robt. Burns is off for moun- 
tain, woods or seashore, as the case 
may be. 

And he is right. More men are 
smoking Robt. Burns teday than ever. 
Somehow, they find his fine Havana 
flavor mighty friendly. 

Full Havana filler gives Robt. 


7 urna 


SNA HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


TA 


Burns fineflavor. Special curing gives 
that Havana rare mildness. His 
neutral Sumatra wrapper helps that 
mildness. 

Robt. Burns' adherence to such 
high standards explains why experi- 
enced dealers seldom try to palm 
off substitutes on customers who ask 
for Robt. Burns. 

Benerak C aa^. Co, 
DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


'". 


ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow (actual size) — WE 
Foil- wra 


15c 
Box of 50—$7.00 
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parted in the middle and brought down 
across her ears, which were partly con- 
cealed. : 

By glancing at the accompanying 
photograph you will notice that theatre 
bones in those days were built up from the 
floor of the stage, which extended past 
them for about ten feet before reaching 
the gas footlights. There were four boxes 
on each side of the stage, two on a level 
with the balcony circle and two on a level 
with the stage itself. The adjoining 
balcony boxes, however, were separated 
only by a removable partition. This par- 
tition had been removed in the course of 
the afternoon from the upper boxes shown 
in the photograph, which were thus 
thrown together- to receive the Presi- 
dential party. 

After acknowledging the friendly greet- 
ing of the audience, Mr. Lincoln took his 
seat in a rocking chair close to the solid 
wall which separated the box from the 
dress circle. This wall and the lace 
curtain draped down in front entirely 
concealed him from the audience. Mrs. 
Lincoln drew up her rocker close to the 
rail and a little farther toward the center 
of the box. Miss Harris and Major 
Rathbone sat down together on a sofa, 
one end of which rested against the wall 
opposite Mr. Lincoln. The Major was 
wearing a full-dress uniform of blue, with 
brass buttons. 


AS “ prompt boy,” I had to spend much 
of the time dug the evening at a 
stand located in the first entrance, left, 
which was directly adjacent to the boxes 
across the stage from the President. These 
boxes were not occupied. Intermittently 
I went back to the green-room—a loung- 
ing place provided for the players in 
theatres of that period—to notify some 
of the actors off stage that it was their 
turn to appear. While at my post, I 
looked up frequently at Mr. linin to 
note the impression made on him by 
various lines. He was always an appreci- 
ative spectator, but it struck me that this 
evening his genial, tender smile was more 
in evidence than usual. 

In the course of the second act I was 
standing in the wings when John Wilkes 
Booth suddenly appeared in the doorway 
opening into the alley back of the theatre. 
He had ridden up on a beautiful bay 
mare, which was pawing the cobblestones 
outside. 

Booth had played a star engagement at 
Ford’s the previous season, but at its 
close he had retired from the stage tem- 
porarily on account of bronchial trouble. 
About three months before, however, he 
had returned for one night to play the 
part of Pescara in “The Apostate,” a 

erformance given for the benefit of John 
McCullough: 

During most of the winter and spring 
Booth had been living in Washington. 
He was a frequent visitor to our theatre. 
His magnetic personality and winning 
manners made him on good terms with 
both the management and the actors, and 
he had the run of the place at all times. 
Frequently, while rehearsals were being 
held, I would see him in the back of the 
auditorium, leaning against the wall and 
watching the stage intently. He always 
wore an unmistakable gray Inverness 
overcoat, with chinchilla collar, deep 
sleeves and a loose-hanging cape. 
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Booth was a strikingly attractive man, 
tall, sinewy, and athletic. His voice had 
a rich cadence, deep, sonorous and 

eculiarly vibrant. Save for his two 
brothers Edwin and Junius Brutus, I 
have never listened to any man with an 
intonation at all similar. They undoubt- 
edly inherited it from their father, himself 
a great and gifted actor. 


poorss appearance at the theatre 
that evening was at least the second 
time he had been there in the course of the 
day. We had just reached the conclusion 
of the afternoon rehearsal when he sud- 
denly appeared on the stage. For several 
minutes he chatted with members of the 
company. I noticed nothing unusual in 
his looks or demeanor. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon 
I had just finished copying the ''gas 
plots" (instructions telling the gas man 
how to handle the lighting effects for the 
various scenes), and was about to leave 
the theatre when I noticed Booth just 


Photograph of the box in which 
President Lincoln was sitting 
when he was assassinated 


ahead of me. He was accompanied by 
Maddox, the property man. I fell in with 
them. 

Next door to the theatre, on the street 
front, stood a saloon run by a man named 
George Harry. At Maddox's suggestion 
the three of us stopped in there. 

“Will you have a whisky?" Maddox 
asked Booth. 

“Not this afternoon," Booth replied. 
“I have pleurisy in my side. A drink 
won't help it any." But a moment later 
he added, “Well, I'll recant, and take a 
glass of ale." 

Maddox joined him. The two men 
chatted together over the drink, mostly 
about inconsequential things. The only 
remark I remember was Booth’s state- 
ment that he had lost six thousand dollars 
in investments by the recent floods in 
Oil City. When the glasses had been 
drained we went out, separating at the 
door. I saw Booth cross the street 
diagonally and walk rapidly away. 

It was repeatedly stated after the 
assassination that Booth was crazily in- 
toxicated with brandy at the time. I can 
only say that if Booth was drunk on that 
afternoon he concealed his condition bet- 


ter than any human being I have ever 
seen. Probably the story arose from the 
fact that ordinarily he was quite a heavy 
drinker, although not so inordinately so 
as his father, Junius Brutus Booth. 
Indeed, the elder Booth sometimes disa p- 
pointed audiences by failing to appear. 
On one occasion, it was said, when his 
funds had been exhausted, he *pawned " 
himself to a tap-room keeper for more 
liquor, and had to be redeemed by the 
manager before the performance could 
start. 

Among the stories that later gained 
currency and, indeed, became history, 
was one to the effect that Booth and his 
fellow conspirators, all much the worse 
for drink, held a conference in Harry's 
saloon on the afternoon of April 14th. I 
suppose that this "conference" was the 
brief and casual chat of Booth and 
Maddox over their ale. 

When Booth appeared at the stage door 
in the course of the second act of the 
evening performance, he called out for one 
of the boys to come and hold his horse. I 
was about to volunteer for the job until 
I could be relieved, when I remembered 
that it would soon be time to call the third 
act, in which I was scheduled to appear 
on the stage. Edward Spangler, the car- 
penter, offered his services. After a few 
minutes Spangler turned the care of the 
horse over to the bundle boy, John Bur- 
roughs—“ Peanut John” we always called 
him—and it was Burroughs who was 
holding the bridle when Booth made his 
dash from the theatre. 

Later I had occasion to thank God 
heartily for the circumstances that made 
it impossible for me to follow my first im- 
pulse. In the burst of public horror at the 
assassination, Spangler was convicted of 
complicity in the crime and sentenced to 
Tortugas prison. Months later, when the 
commission that convicted him was able 
to review the crime more calmly, it was 
realized that Spangler was innocent. He 
was released from prison, but the confine- 
ment had so undermined his health that he 
died shortly afterward. 

After Booth turned his horse over to 
Spangler I did not see him again until he 
had committed his terrible deed. He 
went around to the front door at the 
theatre, where the gate keeper passed him 
in, and then climbed the stairs to the 
balcony and followed along the right wall 
until he came to the blind hallway out- 
side the President's box. 

The box had two doors opening into 
this hallway, which was about ten feet 
long and three feet wide. The hallway, in 
turn, was shut off from the balcony by 
another door. 


T APPEARED later that Booth car- 

ried with him into the hallway a piece 
of scantling about three feet long ade 
and one-half inches square. Once in the 
dark passageway he made an incision 
with his knife in the plastering of the 
solid side wall of the theatre, and placed 
one end of the scantling in this incision 
and the other against the panel of the 
door opening in from the balcony. This 
was an effectual prevention against any- 


"one's entering the hallway to interfere 


with his plans before their culmination. 
I saw this bar lying on the floor when I 
went to the Prent box with Miss 
Keene. Major Rathbone had removed it 


NE of the ‘things which 

makes the Hupmobile 
essentially a family car, 1s its 
very marked economy. 


Its daily service costs so little in 
gasoline and oil and tires, that 
the average family really counts 
itself money in pocket. 


But the Hupmobile’s true econ- 
omy comes from its ability to 
stay right—to continue to give 
the utmost for the very least 
in repairs and overhauling. 


If people needed confirmation 
of their belief that this is the 
best car of its class in the world, 
we should say it had been 
found here. 
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in order to open the door after the crime. 
It was stained with his blood. Booth 
might have carried it, I believe, entirely 
concealed beneath his overcoat, as he 
passed along the balcony wall. 

After propping the door shut, the 
assassin’s next move was to bore a hole 
with a gimlet in the door of the box 
nearest to the balcony door. By peering 
through this hole he was then able to de- 
termine the exact position of the Presi- 
dent, who was only four or five feet away. 
With these precautions taken, he entered 
the unguarded box and fired the shot. 

At the moment of the assassination the 
stage was set for a front scene—the in- 
terior of a drawing-room in an English 
country house, with double doors at the 
center. No one was on the stage except 
Harry Hawk, who was one of the two 
players that Miss Keene, owner of and 
star in “Our American Cousin,” had 
brought to Washington with her the week 
before. All the remaining members of the 
cast belonged to the stock company that 
had been playing at Ford’s for the entire 
season. 

Just as Hawk had finished his soliloqu 
and had turned to make his exit shiek 
the double doors at the center, Booth’s 
shot shattered the silence. 

“T turned around in astonishment as 
Booth jumped to the stage, knife in 
hand,” Hawk told me later. “Instantly, 
there flashed through my mind the 
memory of a violent argument we had 
engaged in a few days previous. Booth 
was as ardent an advocate of the South as 
I was of the North. Feeling had run high 
and our words had become bitter. When 
I saw his white face and glaring eyes I be- 
lieved that he had gone mad and was 
about to follow up our verbal altercation 
by attacking me. I rushed from the stage 
into the green-room. Later I learned 
that the President had been murdered.” 


GAVE for the occupants of the Presi- 
dent’s box, only two persons in the 
theatre—Miss Keene and myself—were 
in a position to see exactly what followed 
the firing of the shot. 

As I have explained before, we were 
standing in the first entrance, left, just 
across the stage from the President. 

My own part in the play had come 
about through chance: At the opening of 
the previous season John T. Ford, who 
was a close friend of my father, had en- 
gaged me as amanuensis and call boy. 
A full-grown youth in my teens, I had 
brought to the theatre a determination 
to become an actor. For several months 
my only steps toward that goal had been 
to share in mob scenes, and to supply the 


off-stage noises, such as the barking of 
dogs, the ringing of bells, and the clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs. Gradually, 
however, I was allowed to fill in with 
speaking parts of from one to ten lines. 
When rehearsal was called on the after- 
noon before the assassination there were 
two absences from the cast—Miss Keene 
and Courtland V. Hess, who was sched- 


uled to play the róle of Lieutenant Vernon, 


“Te looks as if you would have to take 
the midshipman's part to-night, Fergu- 
son," the prompter said to me, after 
learning that Hess was ill. “Get busy on 
the lines at once." 

This was the first time I had been 
called on to take more than a ten-line 

art. I set to work earnestly, and soon 
knew my lines forward and backward. * 

My only speech of any length was due 
in a scene with Miss Keene, which was to 
come immediately after the close of 
Hawk's soliloquy. Since I was new to the 
part, Miss Keene decided it would be 
safer to rehearse it with me just before 
we were to go on. She came back to the 
prompt box, and we had just finished 
going over the lines together when the 
assassination occurred. 


R. LINCOLN'S death was to me a 

profound shock. I had seen him fre- 
quently and had come to regard him with 
a feeling akin to reverence. His son, 
“Tad,” I knew well. He often accom- 
panied the President to the theatre. 
“Tad” was much more interested in 
what was going on behind the scenes than 
in the play itself, and on these occasions 
the President used to bring him back to 
the "prompt stand" where I would be 
stationed, and turn him over to me. 
* Now enjoy yourself, boy," Mr. Lincoln 
would remark before returning to his box, 
where “Tad” would join him later. 

I remember distinctly the impression 
made on me by the rare beauty of Mr. 
Lincoln's eyes. They glowed with tender- 
ness and sympathy. His very soul seemed 
to shine through them. "There was not a 
regular feature to his face, and his skin 
was sallow. Yet the complete effect of it 
was one of marvelous benignity and inner 
strength. 

To me, his three outstanding traits 
were kindliness, simplicity, and power. 
They were accompanied with a total lack 
of self-consciousness. When he was not 
smiling, he usually had the attitude of a 
deep thinker. 

Mr. Lincoln knew his Shakespeare from 
cover to cover, and he loved the stage. 
An actor was always sure of getting an 
audience with the President if he were not 


too occupied with affairs of State. And 
yet it was an actor who murdered him! 

Political sentiment among stage folk 
during the war was sharply divided. Most 
actors favored the North, but there were 
a few, like Booth, who were devout be- 
lievers in the cause of the South. 

Among those who strongly disap- 
proved of the President’s war policy was 

dwin Forrest, the great tragedian. On 
one occasion, Mr. Lincoln was in at- 
tendance when Forrest was playing 
Bulwer-Lytton's “Richelieu.” T was 
standing at the “prompt stand” following 
the manuscript, when Forrest came to the 
line: 

"lake away the sword. 


: States may be 
saved without it." 


Turning to look directly at the Presi- 
dent, he declaimed intensely: 


“Take away the sword. States must be 
saved without it." 


By the alteration of a single word the 
tragedian was able to give voice to the 
bitterness of his own feelings. 

If he expected his pronouncement to 
discomfit the President, Forrest was 
doomed to disappointment. With a soft, 
patient smile, such as one would direct at 
a petulant child, Mr. Lincoln looked at 
the glaring tragedian—and it was Forrest 
whose eyes fell. 

John Wilkes Booth was perhaps the 
most ardent of all those actors whose 
sympathies were with the South. He had 
been born in Maryland, twenty-seven 
years before, and his heart was with the 
rebellion from the start. I think he fully 
believed he was doing right in murdering 
Mr. Lincoln—that he was freeing ‘‘his 
country " from the rule of a tyrant. . 


F SEVERAL remarkable coinci- 
dences connected with the assassina- 
tion there is one that remains particularly 
vivid in my mind: During the month of 
January, 1865, two members of our com- 
any occupied a room in the Peterson 
ouse, across the street from the theatre. 
It was necessary occasionally for me to go 
to this room to deliver parts of a play to 
them for study. 

On one of these trips I found half a 
dozen actors in the room, chatting. to- 
gether in high good humor. Lying lazily 
on the bed, a pipe in his mouth, his hand- 
some hair disheveled, was John Wilkes 
Booth. 

Three months later I entered that room 
again. It was the night of April 14th. 
I turned to the bed where I had seen 
Booth stretched out in gay nonchalance. 
On it lay the unconscious body of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It was there he died. 


Ferguson—Who Saw the Greatest Murder 
in Modern History 


the actors and followed their lines as best 
he could, for he was determined to master 
the details of their art. Soon he was en- 
trusted with small parts—in which he 
made good from the start. 

Shortly after the assassination of Lin- 


(Continued from page 16) 


coln, Ferguson went out in repertoire. 
For several years he was on the road, 
playing one-, two-, and three-night stands 
in Pennsylvania and New York. At one 
time he had seventy-five róles in which he 
was able to take part on a day’s notice. 


There is no element of chance in the 
fact that Ferguson has been on Broad- 
way almost continuously since he landed 
at Wallack’s in 1873. Such was the pro- 
gram of life he deliberately chose. 

“T had seen so many good actors ruin 
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| i ec greatest touring car on the market—for quick 


getaway, pep, style, gasoline mileage, tire mileage, 
cost of upkeep and economical motoring satisfaction— 


AN everything one wants in a car. 
d AS 60-H. P. detachable-head motor; 126-inch wheelbase, insur- 
4 J ing ample room for seven adults. All Studebaker Cars are 


equipped with Cord Tires—another Studebaker precedent 


Fe 


Ask the Studebaker Dealer what Gasoline and 
Tire Mileage BIG-SIX owners are getting 


TIT 


o 
LIGHT-SIX 
Touring ~ . . . .$1485 
Landau-Roadster . . 1850 
Sedan . 6 sw. 2030 


F. O. B. South Bend 


SPECIAL-SIX 


Touring .. . .. $1875 
2-Passenger Roadster 1875 
4-Passenger Roadster 1875 
Coufbe 1-9 vwv 2850 
Sedan ss ss ,,. 8930 


F. O. B. Detroit 
BIG-SIX 


Tourihé «x x 2 $2350 
F.O. B. Detroit 
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their health in barnstorming tall-grass 
towns that I decided to stick right here in 
New York," Ferguson explained to me. 
"As soon as I was married I bought a 
home in Brooklyn, where I have lived for 
the last forty years. Rather than give up 
home life, [ have turned down bigger 
salaries and bigger parts on the road. 
“Some folks seem surprised that I’m 
still as active as ever. But why not? I've 
taken care of myself and lived a quiet, 
normal life. The only Broadway glare 
that has meant anything to me has eed 
the glare of the footlights behind which I 
have worked. I've always been busy, and 
I have made it a point to keep cheerful 
andoptimistic. If there is any better recipe 
for retaining vigor, I don't know what it is. 
“T have little sympathy with those peo- 
ple who eternally croak about the stage 
going to the ‘demnition bow-wows.' The 
theatre has merely changed with the 
times. Actors used to be more versatile, 
it is true. During my early work at Wal- 
lack's, our company had more than thirty 
old comedies and other standard plays 
ready to produce at a moment's notice. 
In those days we all knew Shakespeare 
so well that when one of his dramas was 
announced we welcomed the relief. 


*Wallack's was a great school. I re- | 
member when Sir Charles Wyndham | 


came there, at the start of his career, he 
was so awkward that he knocked over 


everything he touched. He couldn't | 


even shut a stage door without slamming 


it. Under Lester Wallack’s tutelage, how- | 


ever, he soon gained grace and ease. 
Eventually he developed into London's 
greatest light comedian. 


MODERN audiences are easier to play 
to. A crowd of to-day comes to the 
theatre to be amused, and hoping hard 
that it will be. First-nighters, however, 
are a critical lot. Their attitude takes me 
back thirty or forty years. 
“ce . 

Of course there is no comparison be- 
tween lighting and scenic effects, then and 
now. Instead of electric spotlights and 


colored footlights and borders, we used to | 


have only gas and kerosene lamps. ‘The 
lamps gave out more heat than light, and 
often in warm weather we would find the 
grease paint streaming down our faces. 

“Joe Jefferson knew more about light- 
ing effects than almost any man I have 
ever met. I believe he could give some 
good pointers to the electricians of the 
modern motion picture studios if he were 
alive to-day. When he was on tour, Jef- 
ferson carried with him a number of pieces 
of gas pipe, each equipped with a dozen 
burners. He got really fine lighting effects 
by hanging these up near the first entrance 
on both sides of the proscenium arch. 

“ Jefferson had a theory that dogs and 


other animals should not be brought onto | 


the stage—that they could not be trained 
to respond to cues. Once, however, he 
was persuaded to use in “Rip Van Win- 
kle” the dog that appears in Irving’s 
story. On the second night the dog got 
hungry and chewed up the hose connect- 
ing the gas pipes. The company had to play 
that night with Jefferson’s lighting plant 
hors de combat. 

““*There, I told you so!’ Jefferson de- 
clared, and the canine róle ended then and 
there. 

"Once when I was playing in ‘Jack 
Sheppard' with Ben de Bar at Montreal, 
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Vinegars 
Every drop awakens flavor 


In ordering vinegar be sure of its purity. 

All Heinz Vinegars are made of the very best materials and 
are better than any food law demands. 

Their delicate aroma is developed by aging in wood for at 
least one year. 

Long years of experience and great skill are back of every 
bottle of vinegar that bears the Heinz label. 


MALT, CIDER and WHITE 
Pints, Quarts, Half-Gallons in bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


oon Os 


It is a far cry from the Home of the 57 to Seville, Spain, but in : 
the Heinz plant in Seville there is duplicated the spirit of cleanli- Spaghetti 
ness and purity that we feel is so important to the users of all Baked Beans 

einz products. / 

Heinz Olive Oil is rich and full flavored. < Apple Butte 


In bottles or tins. Tomato Ketcb 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Can 
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August Nights 
Will bring to millions 
Bubble Grains in Milk 


Don’t put aside your Puffed Grains when breakfast ends in 
summer. Children want them all day long, and there’s nothing 
better for them. 

The supreme dish for luncheon or for supper is Puffed Wheat 
in milk. The airy grains—puffed to eight times normal size— 
taste like food confections. Yet every morsel is whole wheat 
with every food cell blasted. 


The finest foods ever created 


Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs are the finest grain 
foods in existence. eae: 

Never were cereals- so enticing. The grains are fairy-like in 
texture, the flavor is like nuts. They seem like tidbits, made 
only to entice. 

Yet they are major foods, with every food cell steam-exploded, 
so digestion is easy and complete. r 

They will take the place of pastries, sweets, etc., if you serve 
them all day long. And at mealtime they will make whole-grain 
foods tempting. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


Corn P uffs On ice TPN 
Puffed Grains taste like airy nut- 


: meats, and they melt into the 
The Three Bubble Grains cream. The dish is made doubly 


delightful. 


Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson's process. A hun- 
dred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. They are 
the best-cooked grain foods in existence. Serve all three kinds, 
at all hours, in all the ways folks like them. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


every light in the theatre suddenly went 
out. But we kept right on with the play. 
Each actor came onto the stage with two 
lighted candles. He held one to show up 
himself and set the other down as a foot- 
light. By the time the play was over the 
candles had all burned out and the audi- 
ence had to find the exits in the dark." 


ERGUSON'S most successful róles 
have been self-selected from the manu- 
script. Mansfield tossed him the script of 


| "Beau Brummel," and Ferguson chose 
| the róle of Mortimer, which was one of 


the features of that successful comedy. 
Incidentally, “Beau Brummel” gave 


' Ferguson the opportunity to win a. 


twenty-five-dollar bet from Mansfeld. 
He was sitting in his dressing-room one 


, night just after the comedy opened, when 


Mansfield paused at the door and com- 
mented on the attractiveness of a wig 
that Ferguson had just bought. 

“Tt ought to look good,” replied Fer- 
guson. "It cost me twenty-five dollars.”’ 

“That’s too bad," remarked Mansfeld. 
“This play won't last. We'd better start 
rehearsals at once on something else." 

“Do you think so?" challenged Fer- 
guson. “Well, I'll bet you the price of 
the wig that the play is a big success.” 

Mansfeld took the wager, and Fer- 
guson’s judgment was more than justified. 
The comedy ran three years in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. ` 

When Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence 
were preparing to stage “The Mighty 
Dollar" at the Park Theatre in '75, Te 
guson was scheduled to play the part of 
an eccentric English lord who carried a 
white umbrella. One day at rehearsal 
Ferguson opened the umbrella above his 
head. Thereupon, Mrs. Florence prompt- 
ly fainted. Upon being revived she de- 
clared that the play was now doomed for 
certain failure. Stage folk are naturally 
superstitious, and the feeling spread 
through the company. 

e of the actors was speaking dole- 
fully of the prospects, when Ferguson 
wagered him a box of cigars that the play 
would run one hundred nights. He 
seemed destined to lose his bet, for the 
production drew r houses from the 
start. At the end of the fourth week, 
just before the evening performance, a van 

acked up to the door and took away the 
furniture, which had not been paid for. 
Mrs. Florence succeeded in raising the 
money to redeem it and the play resumed 
the following night. Shortly afterward it 
became immensely popular and was the 
success of two seasons. 

His ability in the art of facial expression 
—an early tutelage which he got from 
Joe Jefferson—has made Ferguson a par- 
ticularly good subject for the movie 
camera. Among the silent dramas in 
which he has played since the spring of 
1918 are: “ Ha Mackaye," “Little 
Miss Brown," “Old Dutch,” and “The 
Deep Purple." In another motion pic- 
ture, a revival of the melodrama, “The 
Fatal Card,” he took the identical part 
that he played at Wallack’s several 
decades ago. E EA eS 

“Dozens of actors have ‘lined their 

ckets’ from watching ‘Billy’ Ferguson’s 
face and hands," remarked Andrew Mack 
recently. “He can do more with a look 
or a gesture than some folks can get 
across in a two-minute speech.” 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
4. DOOR SEDAN 


After five years it is possible to say with 
entire truth that all other considerations 
are second with Dodge Brothers to the 
solid satisfaction of the owner of the car 


Dodge Brothers always have pursued, 
and always will pursue, this policy, 
not from any spirit of philanthropy, 
but because it is in the highest sense 
of the word good business to do so 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 
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The standard shoes for tennis, 
boating, and vacation wear. Made 
of light canvas, in high or low models. 


Sturdy sport shoes—with or without heels. 
Made of heavy white or brown duck. Brown 
leather trimmings with ankle patch. 


————- 


One of the smart special types—made of the 
finest white canvas with all the style of 
leather shoes. High or Oxford models. 


Shoes for 
every summer need 


Footwear that combines comfort, style and economy 


With these additions, Keds have become 
a complete line of canvas summer shoes. 
Last year millions of pairs were worn by 
men, women and children. 


O matter where you go this sum- 

mer you will see Keds. These 

light fabric shoes are made of 
finely woven canvas—so cool and flexible 
that they are always comfortable in the 
hottest weather. Their springy rubber 
soles make them a delight to wear. 


Some of the newer models are made 
just like leather shoes, with regular welt 
construction soles and firmly boxed toes. 
They are just the shoes you need with 
your white flannels, or for business wear 
in warm weather. 


Good dealers everywhere carry Keds. 
Try on the different models. See how 
light they feel, and how perfectly they fit. 


Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the sole. 


For men and women, 
For children 


© Keds 


United States Rubber Company 


$1.50—$7.00 
I.15— 4.50 


Wanted: A Fool 


(Continued from page 71) 
He could not believe it. O’Mara had 


never been a man to give way to nerves 
and hallucinations. The song had burst 
into his gloomy reverie so clearly that he 
could still hear it. He could not believe 
that it had been his imagination, and yet 
it was not repeated. Once he tried to 
whistle an answer, but no sound would 
come from his dry lips except a hoarse 
whishing and, cursing himself for a nervous 
fool, he went, shivering, back to the warmer 
lamplight of the cabin. 


XVI 
FER half an hour longer O’Mara stuck 
i 


t out, vainly trying to read a book 
from the shelves, but when he found that 
for fifteen minutes he had been staring at 
the same meaningless paragraph he threw 
down his book in disgust, went to the 
boathouse and launched a canoe. At 
least he could paddle down to Fitzhugh’s. 

In all the tantalizing perplexities with 


.| which O’Mara had found himself sur- 


rounded his only possible confidant had 
been the red-bearded mountaineer. It 
would have seemed that, in their growing 
acquaintance, one straightforward ques- 
tion would have put an end to these 
mysteries which at times seemed almost . 
childish, but a strange sort of restraint 
had checked O’Mara on every occasion 
when he had been about to ask such a 
question. The mountaineer, underneath 
his apparently simple exterior, had a 
steel-like quality which repelled confi- 
dence and, even more than that, O'Mara 
felt in his relations with him a sort of un- 
spoken professional etiquette. The fact 
that they were employed by the same man 
was never mentioned between them, but 
it was always recognized. To use a figure 
which was more a fact than a figure, 
O'Mara had always felt in the company 
of the grim woodsman as if they two were 
professional gamblers who had found 
themselves at a table of amateurs, neither 
knowing the other but each subtly recog- 
nzing that they had been put there for 
th» same purpose. 

A faint light only was showing from 
Fitzhugh's little weatherbeaten farm- 
house, but O'Mara landed and walked up 
through the tall, wet grass to the door. 
There was no sign of life in the kitchen, 
which formed the main living-room of the 
place, save a lamp, turned low, which 
stood on an oilcloth-covered table. O'Mara 
peered through the window a moment. 
then knocked at the door. 

Instantly, the farmer's mongrel within 
set up a terrific yapping and began leap- 
ing frantically against the door from the 
inside. Suddenly the dog was quiet as if 
at a command, and a muffled voice called 
out, 

"Who's there?" 

O'Mara replied and a moment later he 
saw Fitzhugh's wife, a thin, tragic wisp 
of a woman, come shuffling from an inner 


| room, holding her dress together at her 


scrawny throat. With a word to the dog 
she opened the door and O'Mara entered. 

“Fitzhugh is—Fitzhugh ain't here to- 
night," explained the woman. She invited 


HEN you need tools or sup- 

plies for any mechanical pur- 
pose, you want them quickly. 
Delivery is quite as important as 
price. 

How many miles lie between you 
and the goods you want? Must 
you wait for a shipment over con- 
gested railways, for that engine or 
lathe? You need not risk the an- 
noyance of a traffic jam somewhere 
along the line if you order from a 
Fairbanks Branch House. Twenty- 
two of them cover the nation's 
industrial districts with complete 
stocks of everything mechanical— 
Fairbanks Scales, valves, trucks, 
gas engines, machine tools, wheel- 
barrows, contractors’ equipment, 
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How many Miles between? 


mechanics! tools, automobile repair 
equipment, Lincoln electric motors. 
They await your call for truck deliv- 
ery or overnight shipment. 

Not only prompt deliveries, but 
goods of unquestioned merit—every- 
thing from a Fairbanks Branch 
House bears the well-known blue- 
and-white tag— ‘‘FaIRBANKS 
O. K”? Years of experience in 
serving the nation’s needs have 
taught Fairbanks buyers to know 
quality. 

This experience has already served 
you when you see the **FAIRBANKS 
O. K.” tag, because that article— 
whether it be a radial drill or a 
railroad pick—has passed the inspec- 
tion of men who know. 


A network of well-stocked Branch Warehouses—a corps of trained 
salesmen—these are means by which The Fairbanks Company serves. 
A telephone call today puts them at your disposal. 
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Fairbanks Valves 
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A @notaph Memorial 
in Rock f Ages 
Granite 


LL that we know of ancient civil- 
izations has been garnered from 
the records engraved in stone. 


The manly idealism of the men who 
died in the World War will be com- 
memorated for all time in ROCK OF 
AGES GRANITE. 
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` Members of Memorial Committees 
do well to specify ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE because their judgment 
will be substantiated by time. 
Write for booklet 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER VERMONT 
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(Quarries at Barre) 


O'Mara to be seated, but she was visibly 
ill at ease, visibly nervous about some- 
thing and O’Mara sat awkwardly looking 
around. The wife did not speak with the 
accent of her husband and son. She was 
apparently a native of the valley. 
Oo’ Mare had often wondered whether, in 
this frail, worn-out little woman was the 
sad end of some long-past mountain 
romance. 

* Alec here?” he asked, merely for lack 
of anything better to say. 

“Oh, Alec," replied de woman, “he’s 
out on the lake somewhere.” 

She paused, visibly listening for a 
moment, and the dog, catching her 
attitude, cocked his ear. 

“I thought I heard something. I 
thought maybe that was Alec coming 
now,” explained the woman, but in such 
a voice that O’Mara knew that she had 
thought nothing of the kind. 

O’Mara looked around the cabin, and 
remembered the description of it which 
had been given by the farmer’s boy on the 
other side of the mountain: “That must 


be old Three-State Fitzhugh. His kitchen 
stove is in Connecticut, his table is in 
Massachusetts, his front door is in New 
York and he sleeps in all three. They say 
that if he has a bad dream he can roll 
over and cross the loine into New York.” 

O’Mara looked whimsically at the low, 
irregular little room, as if he expected to 
see white lines marking the boundaries of 
the three states painted across the floor, 
but he saw nothing except the ponderous 
heads of old hand-wrought nails sticking 
up above the worn, hollowed boards. 

The woman, in the meantime, was still 
sitting with her hand at the throat of her 
dress, watching him silently with anxious, 
haunted eyes, and O’Mara remembered 
the fearsome assertion made by the boy 
on the other side of the range: “Ord have 
bad dreams if I lived on the mountain." 
He tried to ease the situation with placid 
remarks about the weather, but the 
woman answered in monosyllables, her 
d still fastened on him M tively like 
the eyes of the mongrel, snifing uneasily 
on the 


(OMARA had seen Fitzhugh's wife 

many an evening, but never like 
this. Always before she had been merely 
the tired, pathetic drudge of a poor 
farmer’s wife, silently effacing herself 
while her husband and son did the talking. 
Once again in the middle of one of 
O’Mara’s sentences the woman started 
and listened. She was hardly hearing a 
a word that he said, and O’Mara saw that 
he was merely torturing the poor creature 
by staying. With affected nonchalance 
he picked up his hat and left. 

“Good night,” he said. 

“Good night,” replied the woman with 
one last effort at hospitality, but as he 
walked down through the wet grass to 
the lake O’Mara could plainly hear the 
bolts in the door being fastened one after 
the other. 

Even the darkness of the lake seemed 
more friendly than the strained atmos- 
phere of the farmhouse and, having seen 
a creature who was apparently more 
miserable than he was, O’Mara felt re- 
surging in himself some strength of com- 
mon sense and self-control. Slowly he 
paddled up the eastern shore, but the 

* rightened eyes and the nervous air of the 


floor. 
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Conformity to exact scientific rinciples, 
while not apparent, determined the accu- 
racy of the Grecian archer—similarly,exact 
scientific principles underlie the cohstruc- 
tion of Clark Axles for motor trucks. 

AK | IES CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Buchanan, Michigan 

Also makers of Clark Steel Disc Wheels for Motor Trucks 


For Mo tor Trucks 


e 1920 Clark Equipment Co. 
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Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 


Cause—Starvation 


Whether it’s a broad-backed ox or a street 
car line, we’ve got to keep feeding it or the 
thing will lie down and die. 

Bones whitening in the sun or a car track 
broken and grass-grown may lend color to the 
landscape, but they mark the loss of a valu- 
able worker. 

Let’s decide first whether we need the 
worker. If we do, then surely it is a long-run 
economy to pay what the work costs and so 
make certain of continued service. 

Thus, in our daily comings and goings do we 
need the street railway? 

Some say “No, it isn’t worth the cost.” 
Others say “Yes, but the fare is plenty high 
enough.” 

There are arguments for and against, and 
obviously each case must be settled on its mer- 
its. But while talkers talk and investigators 
investigate, one pertinent fact remains— 

For lack of resources to keep going, 450 miles 
of track have recently been abandoned, 608 
miles dismantled and junked, and 4802 miles 
placed under receiver’s management. 

Thisistheinteresting answer which fourteen 
per cent of our street railway mileage give to 
the question, '* Are the people paying all that 
a car ride costs?" 

Those who live along an abandoned car line 
have the chance to consider in a new light 
whether the street railway was necessary in 
their daily life. 

For most of them, getting down to the office, 
the shops or the theatre has become an added 
expense in time and money. Their homes 
are less desirable in location, and therefore 
worth less. 

Should the question of higher fares become 
a burning issue in our town, an eye to this side 
of the story will perhaps help us determine 
what is fair for all concerned. 


estera Electric 


Company 


No 15 So completely does this organization 
s serve the electrical field that every 
time you call up your grocer, switch on a light, or 
take a street car down town, the chances are you are 
making use of Western Electric equipment. 


woman still haunted him. He had never 
found that atmosphere in the farmhouse 
before. Of course it must have some- 
thing to do with the absence of Fitzhugh 
himself, but the simple absence alone was 
not enough to explain it. Many a night 
in her twenty odd years of married life the 
mountaineer’s wife must have been left 
alone with a dog for company. No, there 
was some other cause. Fitzhugh was ab- 
sent on some errand of which his wife 
dreaded the outcome. 

Wrapped in his thoughts, O’Mara 
found that he had paddled beyond the 
oint at which he should have crossed the 
ake to the cabin, but he was not unwilling 
to have it that way. The silent atmos- 
phere of the cabin itself was hardly more 
pleasant than that of the farmhouse that 
evening. On the vastness of the black 
lake he felt easier, and he was continuing 
to work listlessly up toward the inlet 
when suddenly he stopped with his paddle 
in mid-air. Among the trees on the 
easten shore he had seen that same light 
which he had seen the evening before and 
which had occasioned Alec’s sudden 
departure. 


LMOST instantly the light disap- 
peared and, after watching a moment, 
O’Mara silently took a stroke or two 
toward the head of the lake. He saw 
nothing more and began to paddle more 
calmly. He reached the inlet, but saw 
nothing except the red maple and the 
fallen log, which he was now able to 
recognize even in the darkness. He heard 
nothing save the rippling of the brook 
over its pebbles. For de or six minutes he 
sat drifting and listening, then, finding 
that his canoe was being carried out into 
the middle of the lake by the current, he 
dipped his paddle and worked slowly over 
to the western, the New York State, shore. 
Here he turned at the point where the 
path led from the lake to the woods road 
and began to work down toward home 
when, Fom some presentiment, glancing 
over his shoulder, he saw the light in the 
trees flash up again, this time almost at 
the inlet, almost at the spot where he had 
just been waiting. Quickly he turned his 
canoe to watch it, but in his nervousness 
his paddle struck suddenly against the 
gunwale of the canoe with a sound which, 
on the silent water, was almost as loud as 
a blow. Instantly, a dozen yards from 
him and on his own shore, came a long- 
drawn, melancholy cry which froze his 
blood— ** Who-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo!" 

In his overwrought state O'Mara's 
hands shook and his teeth chattered, 
then, the significance of the cry slowly 
reaching his numbed consciousness, he 
realized that it was the call of an owl. 
Or at least it would have been the call of 
an owl had it not rung out at that mo- 
ment. Coming, however, as it did, just 
when he had made his presence known, 
O'Mara could only believe it a signal. 

Trained woodsmen, sitting on a placid 
mill pond at night, have been startled into 
utter terror by that long-drawn and 
maniac “ Who-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo”’ starting 
suddenly out at them from the silence. 
Small wonder was it, then, that O’Mara, 
already strained to the breaking point 
by mysterious alarms, and already half 
suspecting that the cry was anything but 
a harmless owl, gave way like a breaking 
string. 
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The man who makes nitroglycerin in 
a Hercules Plant is the personification 
of concentration. No railroad engi- 
neer pays closer attention to his sema- 
phore signals than does he to the 
thermometer of the nitration tank. 
From the moment when he begins to 
feed glycerin into the acid in the tank 
until the operation is complete the 
thermometer is his guide. 


The mixture in the tank must be kept 
at a uniform temperature. If glycerin 
is added too rapidly the temperature 
rises, if too slowly it falls. In either 
case a spoiled charge results. So with 
eye on thermometer and hand on valve 
controlling the glycerin flow, the Her- 
cules “N. G.” maker follows the 
process minute by minute until its 
completion. 
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For a moment, he could only sit there 
with the paddle shaking in his hands and 
with his scalp crinkling around the roots 
| of his hair. The cry, however, was not 
| repeated and, after that moment, O' Mara, 
| slowly was able to gain control of himself. 
It was perhaps the one sudden snap which 


| | had been needed to break the strain of 


the brooding and melancholia to which 
he had been a prey all the evening for, 
| almost as soon as his first shock of 
physical terror had passed, he felt, as a 
reaction, a sudden fighting determination 
come over him. 

Summoning his will as it were by main 
| strength, he forced himself into calm- 
ness. He set his jaw as he set his hands 
firm on the paddie and made him- 
self stare into the darkness toward the 
point whence had come the mock cry of 
the owl. 

Even when he was once more master of 
himself, however, it took every ounce of 
his will to go on, for now, in his full reason- 
ing power, he was able to realize that some- 
where, not a dozen yards away, a pair of 
eyes must be watching him, while over at 
the inlet where the light had flashed 
another pair of eyes was watching him 
from behind. 

Inch by inch, however, O'Mara drove 
himself to it. What could happen to him? 
he argued. He was a man, and as strong 
and as quick as any other average man. 
He was doing nothing illegal. The other 
man in the darkness was probably in 
greater terror than he. Even in spite of 
these arguments it took every ounce of 
his courage to force himself yard by yard 
to the shore, but he reached it at last. At 
last the trees and rocks loomed up in 
innocent harmlessness. Not a sound dis- 
turbed the dropping of twigs and the oc- 
casional rustling of the bushes. 

For fifty yards, foot by foot, O'Mara 
searched up and down the western shore, 
then, turning his canoe, he paddled over 
to the inlet. Here it was the same. He 
saw nothing but the familiar shapes of the 
red maple and the fallen log. Somewhere 
in those coves and indentations, some- 
where under those overhanging bushes, a 
boat might be lurking. Somewhere 
from behind those trees keen eyes might 
be watching every move of his paddle, 
but O'Mara knew that he might search 
all night without finding them. 

At last, now in full control of himself 
but still somewhat shaken, O'Mara 
paddled out to the center of the lake and 
slowly worked his way home. He put 
his canoe in its cradle of webbing, locked 
the boathouse and went up to the cabin. 
For one last moment he stood looking out 
over the lake and then—no, this time it 
could not be a hallucination—he heard 
distinctly coming from over the water 
those whistled lines, 

When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 


XVII 
F PICKERING, the man who em- 


ployed him, seemed to have two com- 
plete lives, it began to seem to O'Mara 
| that he had two complete lives himself— 
| one of the darkness and one of the day- 

light. 

During the night which followed the 
harrowing hour on the lake and the 
strange whistled call which came to him 
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out of nowhere, he tossed, wakeful and 
sleepless, as he had tossed on his first 
night in the cabin, but on the following 
morning he rose to a day as beautiful, as 
sunny, as reassuring as those in which, 
for two weeks, he had been basking. 

It seemed incredible to him, as he went 
about his work in the cabin, lit by the 
morning sun, as he walked down to the 
float and looked over the water, deep 
blue and broken merrily by tiny white- 


caps, that, the night before, he had been | 


haunted by mystery and terror. 


: | 
All morning, O’Mara worked at the 


tasks which for the past two days he had | 


been neglecting, but toward noon, without 
even the pretense of fishing, he rowed up 
to the Slee where now all his interests 
seemed to be focused. He had little hope 
that he would see the girl who had left 
him at that spot in such unhappy fashion 
on the previous day, and his fear was 
justified. For an hour or more expectantly 
he drifted back and forth in front of the 
inlet, but the red maple and the fallen log 
were all that he saw to remind him of his 
adventure. 

In the early afternoon Alec appeared 
boisterously at the cabin, and O’Mara 
eyed him suspiciously. 

“Where have you been all day?" he 
asked. 

4s Me?" 
innocence; “ 
bury." 


HE FISHED in the pocket of his torn 
coat and brought out a letter which 
O'Mara seized and ripped open eagerly, 
for a glance had shown him that it was 
from Wilcox, his old agent. The telegram 
which O'Mara had given Alec to send two 
days before had merely told the agent 
where he might be shed but, after the 
newspaper fragments which he had seen, 
O'Mara was prepared for anything. His 
“hope was not unjustified and his eyes 
danced as he read the letter, while Alec 
watched him with interest. 


replied Alec with wide-eyed 
Or ve be’n down to Canta- 


BoB, you old rascal! (his agent wrote): 


What in the world are you trying to do, toying | 


up there in the backwoods while I am turning 
New York City inside out trying to find you? 

Haven't you heard yet that the one and only 
Zanski has a play by Gresham Symes that he 
is holding up just waiting to sign you for what 
Lew Fowler used to call “the titular roll”? 

It is a fact, and the whole business has been 
quite dramatic. The old man (Zanski, I mean, 
of course) sent for me about two weeks ago. 
It was the first time I had ever been honored 
by a direct call from his Royal Highness in 
person and so, in great excitement, I donned 
my little Kelly and flew myself to the sacred 
precincts. 

“Wilcox,” he said, when I had finally been 
ushered past the usual bodyguard, “have you 
got a man named Robert O'Mara, a man who 
used to work for poor George Fordham, on 
your books?" 

I 'lowed that I had that honor, and thus he 
came to the business in hand. It seems that 
Symes has brought to him a play which Zanski 
says is to be the greatest thing he has ever done. 
He has been holding it up for this fall. Peggy 
Manners is to have the leading woman's part, 
but he couldn't find a man who suited him for 
the male lead—and incidentally the real lead of 
the play. 

One day, so Zanski said, he was crossing the 
sidewalk into the theatre when he happened 
to see you walking along Forty-second Street, 
and it flashed into his mind that you were just 
the boy for the business. It appears, young- 


fellow-my-lad, that he had his eye on you | 
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before the war. He had meant to fix his im- 
perial talons on you as soon as you were 
seasoned enough to avoid the danger of a 
swelled head, but the war came along and you 
went off to save civilization, and Zanski 
(having one or two other things to think of) 
forgot all about you. 

The upshot of our little talk was that I said 
that, so far as I knew, you were, in the polite 
phrase, “resting,” but that I would seek you 
out. 

Of course such trivial matters as salary, ctc., 
are never discussed by his Royal Highness 
himself, so, a day or two later Rupert Mather, 
his new man-of-all-work, came around to my 
otfice. He said that Zanski was more detcr- 
mined than ever to have you, and asked what 
slight recompense you would stoop to accept. 

“Oh, say five hundred a week,” [ told him. 

“Five hundred a week!” says Mather. 
"Who does he think he is—Mary Pickford?” 

At that he breathed a few words about three 
hundred, but, to tell the truth, I think that in 
time Í can get him to split the difference. As a 
matter of fact, your keeping away so long has 
helped rather than hurt, but don't keep it up 
too long. 

I tried both the Lambs and the Players, but 
they knew naught of you, while a letter to the 
last address that you gave me came back un- 
claimed. 1 began to think that you had gone 
back to the army. 

A little tip about this got to the newspaper 
boys (of course I can't imagine how!), and 
they have been touting you in great shape. I 
suppose that you saw the articles. At the 
present moment Zanski is having one of his 
periodical brain storms. He has worn out all 
his associates, as well as himself, with his 
famous temperament, and has gone into the 
mysterious retirement into which he oozes 
from time to time, but Mather expects him 
back in a few days, and so, unless you are 
absolutely insane and do not want to accept 
this chance of a lifetime, be prepared to come 
down at a minute's notice. — Yours, 

WILcox. 
P. S. By the way, you have never seen Pevey 
Manners, have you? She came out of the West 
via the Los Angeles stock company while you 
were at the war, and she is a wonder! 

O'Mara looked up from the letter, his 
eyes far away, lost to the world, at least 
to his present world. The tone of the 
letter, the bits of gossip, the very look of 
the stationery were all so typical of what 
had once been his entire life. 


"THEN it was true, that news in which 
he had scarcely dared to believe. 
Every paragraph in Wilcox's letter would 
have furnished him food for delighted 
reverie for an hour. He did read over 
again that incident of Zanski's seeing him 
on the street. It was hardly less than 
miraculous, after all, the persistence with 
which he himself had brooded and brooded 
over that lost opportunity, only to find 
that it was not lost but gained. 

'The voice of Alec brought him suddenly 
back to the present: 

“Thats a pretty long letter, Mr. 
O’Maara.” 

Even at that, O’Mara still remained in 
part in his golden haze. 

“Yes,” he said absently. Then he 
added, “Alec, I want to send a letter the 
next time you go down to Cantabury." 

“Certainly, Mr. O'Maara," said the 
boy, and he settled himself in his yokel's 
slouch to wait while O'Mara went into 
the cabin to write a brief note. 

But O'Mara did not at once find words 
proper to the immense occasion. He sat 
at the heavy table, his pen in hand, unable 
to begin. It seemed a shame to write this 
tremendous answer hurriedly. One mo- 


ment he was mentally composing a 
jocular reply as flippant as Wilcox's own 
etter. The next he was composing one 
brief, cold, and businesslike. After that he 
was simply luxuriating in the joy of it all, 
when slowly he became conscious that he 
was hearing again those same mystic lines: 


When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 


For a moment he did not realize that 
they were sounding anywhere except in 
his own mind, then suddenly he grasped 
the fact that they were being whistled by 
Alec. Throwing down his pen O’Mara 
shouted to the boy: 

“Alec, for heaven’s sake, where did you 
learn that tune?” 

The boy came shyly into the splendors 
of the cabin. 

“What tune?” he asked. * That tune?" 

“Yes, that tune," answered O'Mara. 

The boy blushed and looked at the floor. 
“Oh, Oi don’t know," he replied. “Oi 
must have heerd it somewheres.” 

O'Mara peered at him sharply. “Yes, 
I guess that you must have," he answered 


curtly. 
XVIII 


ALEC, as it proved, was to go away 
without his letter, for after one or two 
more attempts to write it O'Mara found 
himself in too much of a tumult, and he 
asked the boy to come again for it in the 
evening. Alec consented readily enough. 
Time and effort were nothing to him, but 
just as he was about to jump into his boat 
O'Mara called to him, and the boy stood 
waiting. O'Mara went down to the land- 


ing. 

"Alec," he asked, “do you suppose 
that your father could come over here?" 

Alec considered it gravely, as if his 
father were a man of many affairs. 

“Naow?” he asked doubtfully. ‘“ Paw’s 
threshing to-day. Oi'll ask him." 

The mountaineer, however, evidently 
set less value on his engagement with the 
flail than did his son, for in half an hour 
he was walking up the path with the grave 
expression with which the , woodsman 
always approaches anything of an unusual 
nature. O'Mara pondered a moment, 
for the request he had to make was of a 
delicate nature, then he asked the 
mountaineer into the cabin and offered 
him a chair. Fitzhugh was evidently 
impressed with the invitation, and also 
flattered, for he sat gingerly on a chair 
which would have held four men of his 
weight and watched O'Mara with a look 
of respectful concern. 

“Mr. Fitzhugh,” said O'Mara slowly, 
“I would like to ask you to do something 
for me." 

"Certainly, Mr O’Maara,” replied the 
mountaineer eagerly and, encouraged by 
his willingness, O'Mara looked him 
squarely in the eye, and went on with 
deliberation. 

“I think," he said, "that both of us 
know certain things that we do not 
speak of—" 

As he said the words O'Mara realized 
how apt had been his thought of the 
mountaineer as a professional gambler, 
for, although Fitzhugh looked back at 
O'Mara directly enough, his expression 
became set and absolutely inscrutable. 
He made no reply at all and O'Mara was 
obliged to continue. 


"] would like to send a letter to—to 
Mr. Pickering." 

The mountaineer looked down at the 
floor. 

"You could mail it," he suggested. 
“T will take it to Cantabury for you.” 

The evasion was not worthy of him, 
and  O'Mara was actually disa 

ointed. His own voice became a little 
ess diplomatic and a little more com- 
manding. 

UI think," he said slowly, “that Mr. 
Pickering can be reached more quickly 
than that." He paused a moment, and 
then added suddenly, “He is not very far 
quay at the moment." 

e looked at Fitzhugh, but the moun- 
taineer was himself again. He returned 
the look unflinchingly and answered 
neither a yes or a no. O'Mara, however, 
had said too much to go back. 

" Do you think you could take a letter 
to him?" he asked. 

For answer the mountaineer looked out 
of the window, suddenly troubled, as if 
he were contemplating flight to his 
native element. When he looked back, 
little beads of sweat were standing out on 
his high cheek bones above his red beard. 

“Mr. O'Maara," he said, and then he 
used that phrase which, like Alec’s 
"fishermen," seemed to cover all un- 
answered questions, "Mr. O'Maara, we 
don't go over on that soide of the maoun- 
tain." 

He seemed so genuinely troubled that 
O'Mara could hardly compel him to say 
more. “All right," he answered lightly, 
“perhaps I can get it to him myself," 
but the mountaineer sat, still troubled, 
until O'Mara himself rose to his feet. 

“Mr. O'Maara, I'm sorry,” he repeated 
from the landing.. 

*Oh, that's all. right," O'Mara re- 
assured him, but he watched Fitzhugh 
row. with strong, vigorous strokes out 
toward the middle of the lake with one 
more puzzle added to the many which 
now surrounded him. 


ITH a strange sense of unreality 

O'Mara walked slowly back to the 
cabin, a sense of unreality which had held 
complete possession of him ever since he 
had read Wilcox's letter an hour before. 
It was due, possibly, to that unconscious 
selfishness which, some philosophers say, 
is at the base of every human action, but 
for which, in this case, O'Mara could 
hardly be blamed. It was scarcely strange 
that at the moment he could think of 
nothing but his own good fortune. 

Up to the evening before, with his old 
world behind him and, for the time, re- 
pulsive to him, he had found it perfectly 
simple to live alone on the mountain, day 
after day and night after night, as if that 
were to be his existence forever. Up to 
the evening before, it had been that awful 
summer in New York, the tramping to 
agencies, the horrible lodgings in Thirty- 
fourth Street, even that interview in the 
Berne-Stafford, which had seemed in- 
credible and unreal to him. Even the 
evening before, when he had been re- 
minded of the streets of the city, he had 
been as one who recalls a distant and 
almost forgotten vista. Now, however, 
with the definite news that he was to go 
back again, and go back in triumph, the 
gap seemed to close up immediately, the 
gap which had really been opened when 
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and comfort in closed cars. 

With elegant, roomy interiors and characteristic Oldsmobile 
mechanical excellence, they present a most significant combi- 
nation of refinement and utility. 

Light Six Coupe, Light Six Sedan, Light Eight Sedan,—all 
with the fundamental qualities that have made Oldsmobile 
famous—Power, Speed, Dependability and remarkable fuel 
economy. 
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P DN ke depreciation your car suffers depends largely 
BS upon yourself. If you run it without any attention 
ay you sell at a big loss. But with a little time and care 
you can cut the depreciation in half. 


We offer you JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS—they are 
of the highest quality. You will find cheap make-shifts 
on the market, but when you insist upon JOHNSON'S 
you take no chance for they are fully guaranteed. 


, JOHNSONS 


Car Savers 


Johnson's Car Savers will prove a big factor 
in reducing the high cost of motoring. Mil- 
lions of cans have been used with perfect satis- 
faction. Write for our booklet on Keeping 
Cars Young—it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Johnson's Auto-Lak — an 
automobile body varnish 
that amateurs can use suc- 
cessfully. Goes on easily 
and quickly without a lap or 
streak. You can 
finish your car 
one day and drive 
it the next. A 
pint is ordinarily 
sufficient for var- 
nishing a road- 
ster. Write for de- 
tailed instructions 
for refinishing 
our car in 24 
ours. 
Pints — $1.50 in 
U, S. East of 
Rockies 
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Johnson's Stop-Squeak on— Y 
enetrates between the spring IEEE 


eaves thoroughly lubricating — 

them. Simply paint it on with Johnson's Carbon Remover—the easi- || 
a brush or squirt it on with an est, cleanest, safest and most satisfac- 
oil can. It isn't even necessary tory remedy for carbon. Will save 
to-jack up the car. It reduces you $3.00 to $5.00 over other methods [| 
the liability of spring breakage. and without laying up your car. You 
Also takes out every squeak — can easily do it yourself in ten min- 
ust locate the squeak and touch utes—without even soiling your hands 
it with Johnson’s Stop Squeak —and the cost is trifling. Use John- 
Oil. son’s Carbon Remover every 500 miles 

Half-pints—35c in U. S. to prevent accumulation of carbon. 


East of Rockies Half-pts.—75c in U. S. East of Rockies 
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pln] today to reduce the depreciation of your auto- | 
mobile. An hour or two a month and JOHNSON'S | 
CAR SAVERS will prove their value in dollars | 
and cents when you come to sell or turn in your car. 


There's a JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every purpose 
—all guaranteed to give the best of satisfaction. No 
experience is necessary for their use — every one of 
them. can be applied successfully by the amateur. 
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4 Johnson's Black-Lac—the 
] perfect top dressing. One 
coat imparts a rich black 
surface. It is easy to ap- 
ply—dries in fifteen minutes— 
is permanent— 
waterproof and 
inexpensive. Are 
your top and side 
curtains gray, 
dusty and leaky? 
Johnson's Black- 
Lac will make 
them look like 
new. 

Half-pints — 75c 
in U. S. East of 

Rockies 


Car Savers 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over the 
world handle JOHNSON'S CAR SAVERS. 
Don't accept or stock unknown substitutes. 
Write for our booklet on Keeping Cars Young 
—it's free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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BI osos Cleaner and Wax — 
J will make body, hood and fend- 


ers shine like new. Cleaner will 
remove all spots, tar, alkali, etc. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid 
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Johnson's Radiator Cement—mends 
leaky radiators. Comes in liquid form 


easy to use. Will ordinarily seal leaks gives a hard, dry, glasslike pol- 
in two to ten minutes. No tool kit ish which will not gather dust— 
complete without a can of this won- preserves the varnish and pro- 
derful preparation. It eliminates the tects it from the weather. 
inconvenience of laying up one's car. Johnson's Cleaner—45c 

A half-pint is sufficient for a Ford or Johnson’s Liquid W ax — half- 
other small radiator. pints 50c in U. S. East 


Half-pts.—75c in U. S. East of Rockies of Rockies 
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8 A DRINK in itself, Ward's Orange- 
Crush is irresistibly delicious—an 
ideal thirst-quencher. 


But that is not all. Did you ever try an 
Orange-Crush ice-cream soda? Here, 
indeed, is a treat of surpassing delight- 
fulness! 


Simply put a portion of ice-cream in a glass 
and pour a bottle of golden, sparkling Orange- 
Crush over it—or ask for an Ofunge-Crush ice- 
cream soda at any soda-fountain. 

Two more happy suggestions: Orange-Crush 
malted-milk or Orange-Crush sundae! 

Ward's Lemon-Crush—the companion drink to 
Orange-Crush—is equally delicious. 

The tempting flavor. and fragrance of these 
drinks come from the delicate oil pressed from 
the fryit itself, combined by the exclusive 
Ward process with purest sugar and citric 
acid—the natural acid of citrus fruits. 
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he had gone to the war. Now it was the 
lake and the cabin and his daily duties, 
the whole strange life of the mountain 
which seemed unreal, evanescent. 

Even less than ever could O’Mara now 
be satisfied with inaction. For one thing, 
he must see Pickering immediately and, 
while the letter which-he had hoped to 
send by Fitzhugh would merely have been 
to tell his employer that his affairs at 
the cabin must be settled, O'Mara knew 
in his heart that more things than that 
must reach their final settlement at the 
same time. 

There was one other person whom 
O’Mara felt that he must see that very 
day if possible. If possible—but with that 
Suggestion came to him an amazing in- 
spiration. Why had he never thought of 
it before? Peggy Manners! Was it possible 
that his mysterious lady of the lake and 
the new Zanski star of whom he had heard 
for months, but whom he had never seen, 
could be the same? Possible? It was more 
than possible. 

“Tt is inevitable that we must see a 
good deal of each other in the future," 
she herself had told him only the day be- 
fore. She had seemed to know him 
perfectly well from the beginning and, 
even now, she did not realize that O'Mara 
did not know who she was. She had 
known of his coming honors long before 
he had known of them himself. Most 
puzzling of all, she had known of that 
chance meeting with Zanski which had 
resulted in his engagement. Who else 
could have known of that except someone 
in Zanski's intimate circle? 

O'Mara stood again looking around, 
unseeing, at the cabin and the clearing, 
but with a queer smile on his face. 
moment later he was striding laughing up 
the woods road. In his mind he still had 
the intention of seeing Pickering if it 
were possible, but again he did not decet 
even himself. 

XIX 


So FAR as Pickering was concerned, 
I O'Mara's quest was fruitless, which, 
to tell the truth: did not upset him to any 
extent. Without difficulty he found the 
side trail which he had followed on the day 
before. It was shorter than he remem- 
bered it to be and he came, in a few min- 
utes’ walk, from the end of the lake to the 
crest of the range where the woods sud- 
denly ended. ere, below him, lay the 
group of red cottages and stables clustered 
around the great stone mansion, just as 
he had seen them the day before. In after 
days he might easily have believed that 
his previous sight of them had been a 
dream had it not been for this second 
visit, but that was all the purpose that the 
visit served. To-day not even a gardener 
was in sight, not even a groom came into 
the courtyard to shake out a horse 
blanket. 

O'Mara could hardly go bluntly down 
to the mansion and ask to see Pickering. 
He did not even know that that was a 
name by which he was known there. In 
fact, from the visit of the girl on horse- 
back, who must have come from this same 
house, he knew that it was not. He had 
no reason to suppose that Pickering ever 
came over the trail on which he was stand- 
ing, so, after a few moments' scrutiny, he 
turned briskly and walked back to the 
road from the lake. 


Here, however, he hesitated in real 
concern, for he no longer tried to Conceal 
from himself the real object of this expe- 
dition—the hope that he might meet the 
girl of the lake. After the humiliation 
with which she had left him the day be- 
fore, he could hardly expect her again at 
the inlet, so, slowly, he turned up the 
mountain over the road which he had 
followed on his first trip of exploration. 


THis road, as well, was untraveled. 
This quest promised to be as fruitless 
as that in search of Pickering, until 
O’Mara reached the road which he had 
often seen and which led in from the 
north. With sudden belief that at last he 
had found the right way, he turned up it. 
He had not gone a dozen yards before the 
girl whom he had come to see appeared 
suddenly from a path in the bushes, but 
without noticing him she turned and 
walked in the other direction. 

O'Mara stopped, expecting her to turn 
any moment, but as she did not do so, 
he softly whistled the bars which he ha 
heard on the lake, f 


` 


When starlight glancing 
O’er mountain and lake. 


Immediately the girl halted, as if she, 
too, were unbelieving and then turned, 
but, seeing O’Mara, her expression be- 
came one of alarm. ara started 
toward her, but she waved him back and, 
instead, came to where he was standing. 

* Why have you come here?" she de- 
manded almost in a whisper. “You 
promised me that you wouldn t." 

Ruefully O'Mara remembered that, 
when he had believed that she came from 
the great stone house, he had told her 
that he knew where she lived. He had 
never told her—how could he tell her?— 
that he had guessed wrongly, but before 
he could answer the girl went on: 

* And you of all people! And just at 
this mel” 

O'Mara decided that the boldest 
course would be the best. He made no 
attempt to defend himself. 

“I hoped to see you,” he said frankly. 
“I wanted to see you badly.” 

The girl looked over her shoulder 
furtively, then hung her head. e 

"[ was rude yesterday," 
“but you must know why.” 

“Yes, I know why,” said O'Mara, 
“It was my fault." He paused a moment. 
then added. “I am going away in a day 
or two." 

The girl looked up slowly. “I don't 
know that there is any use in pretending," 
she said quietly. “We have a great many 
things to talk of—things to explain. You 
know why you cannot come here.” 

O'Mara did not know, but neither 
could he ask. ‘Would it be possible," he 
dared to suggest, “for you to come down 
to the lake?" 

The girl shook her head. “Not now,” 
she replied, then she seemed to relent. 
“I might this evening.” She looked at 
him whimsically. ‘What will you think 
of me if I come out that way at night?" 

“If there is any other way?” suggested 


she said; 


O'Mara, but the girl shook her head. 


promptly. ** No, there is no other way.” 
hen she added quickly, “Could you be 
there at eight? At the inlet?” 

O'Mara looked at her doubtfully. 
* But you can't go there alone at night,” 


he protested. “Please let me come here.” 
he girl, however, was decisive. “No, 
it is that or nothing," she said. “I have 
walked all over the mountain at night. 
Now, please go." : 

Her air of tension really seemed to 
come over her again, and reluctantly 
O’Mara turned. The girl stood watching 
him, but before he had gone a dozen steps 
she called to him quietly, and when he 
turned she was smiling. She took a folded 
slip of paper from her pocket and walked 
quickly toward him holding it out. 

“Here is something,” she said, “that 
will interest you.” 

Smiling mischievously she watched 
O’Mara take the paper and open it. It 
was a full-page portrait of a girl torn from 
a magazine. O’Mara looked at it with 
mingled emotions. Under it was the name 
"Peggy Manners," but the face was one 
that he had never seen. 


XX 
O™MARA'S letter was still unwritten 


when Alec came for it in the evening, 
but that gay young man was not in the 
least upset by the fruitlessness of his trip. 
As usual, he seemed to find a chat with 
O’Mara quite recompense enough for his 
row over the lake, but O’Mara this eve- 
ning was in a hurry to have him go. He 
stood in an awkward silence until even the 
boy seemed to feel it. 

“You ain’t going to wroite that letter 
to-noit, then?” he asked. 

“No,” said O’Mara; but as he had 
spoken he had suddenly remembered the 
light on the far shore which he had seen 
the previous evening when they had 
stood there. “No,” he repeated; then, 
feeling conscious of a certain curtness in 
his tone, he added, *Can't you come in?" 

The boy, however, had apparently 
taken no offense. 

“No,” he replied, “Oi’ve gawt to be 
getting back, anyway. Paw's aout on the 
maountain to-noit.' 

O'Mara thought of the scene in the 
farmhouse the evening before, and with 
assumed casualness he asked: 

“Out on the mountain? What is he 
doing out on the mountain?" 

The boy looked up at him as if he had 
asked a childish question. 

“Wal, he ain't bass fishin’,” he an- 
swered with a guffaw, and with a “Good 
noit" he went down the steps. 

O'Mara hardly waited for him to be 
away from the shore before he himself 
was in the canoe and out on the lake 
paddling excitedly toward the inlet. A 
dozen strokes before he reached the mouth 


‘of the brook he stopped and whistled 


softly. 
When starlight glancing 
O’er mountain and lake. 


Almost immediately from the trees by 
the brook came the whistled answer, 


Darkness enfolding 
The forest and shore. 


Eagerly O’Mara pushed the canoe into 
the inlet and climbed out on the little 
stretch of beach. He looked up and the 
girl walked out of the shadow of the trees. 

“You are brave,” he said as he went to 
meet her. j 
_ "Why brave?” she retorted. “What 
is going to hurt me?” 

"Mara remembered the hour that he 
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If you would sleep 
as Nature intends 


a joo the time you jump out of bed in the morning until 
you "turn in" again at night, every effort of body and brain 
takes its quota of your vitality. Night finds you "used up" and 
literally, too; tissues and cells worn away. 


$ You must recover these vital forces in approximately half the time it took 
to undermine them. And to this end Nature has appointed a normal time, 
night, and a specific function, sleep. Here her responsibility ends, and yours 
begins. 


$ You must comply with those requirements which are allied with the tissue 
and cell renewing activity which takes place within the body while you sleep. 


$ You must free your body from pressure and tension. , While a good spring 
and bed are desirable, neither holds the same physiological relation 
to the body that the mattress holds. In fact a physiologically correct mattress 
will offset the discomfort of an inferior spring or bed. 


$ Your mattress should "give" with such ease of resistance as to eliminate 
undue pressure at the hips and shoulders where the body lies heaviest. And 
in order to prevent muscular tension, it should “fill in" the arches of the 
back and distribute your weight uniformly. . 


$ In precisely this manner, seckers of health-giving sleep are benefiting 
through the use of 


Ine Sanitary 


Tuftless 
Mattress 


§ This undulating Tuftless Mattress of fluffy, long-fibre cotton is insep- 
arably interwoven by the Exclusive Sealy Air Weave Process into a single 
batt five feet high. It is then pressed down, inserted into the ticking and 
teleased to the buoyant softness of the mattress. 


Your request will bring catalogue and the names 
of Sealy dealers in your locality. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 


“A Pillow 
for the Body” 
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had passed in that cove the evening be- 
fore, but he said nothing. With a curious 
feeling he noted that the girl was wearing 
the long evening cape that she had worn 
the first night that he had seen her at the 
cabin. She remarked his look at her 
fragile clothes, and held out her hands 
apologetically. 

“It was this way or nothing,” she said. 
“I, I may explain, am supposed to be en- 
joying the starlight in a little ‘lookout’ a 
dozen feet from the house. I can only 
stay a few minutes.” She looked up at 
him quickly. “Were you going to ask me 
to go out on the lake?” 

O’Mara leaped to hold the canoe steady 
for her. “Most decidedly,” he answered, 
“if you will come.” 


WITHOUT further words the girl 
took her seat in the bow, and O'Mara 
pushed away from the beach. For a 
moment neither of them spoke, both of 
them content to sit silent in the fascina- 
tion of gliding over the smooth black sur- 
face of the lake. The girl put her hand 
over the side and allowed it to drag in the 
water, making a little wake like that of 
the canoe itself. 

“Why, it’s warm," she exclaimed, then 
suddenly changing her tone, she asked 
abruptly, “Why did you whistle that 
waltz-song?" 

O'Mara hesitated. He knew well 
enough why he had done it, but he was in 
terror this time of unguarded remarks. 
He dared not ask the girl whether she 
herself had whistled it on the lake the 
evening before. Asacompromiseheasked: 

** Didn't you teach that song to Alec?” 

Even in the darkness he could see the 
girl shrug her shoulders. 

“I might have,” she replied. 

Another silence followed the noncom- 
mittal answer but, as on the day before, 
O'Mara knew that moments were fleeting. 
He had much to learn in those few 
moments. 

“I have been thinking,” he said boldly, 
“of what you said regarding—well, re- 
garding Pickering." 

The girl broke in abruptly. **Do you 
really want to talk about him to-night?" 

“Not if you do not," answered O'Mara. 
The girl was silent; then, wholly inconsis- 
tently but quite humanly, she asked: 

“Well, what did I say about him?” 

“You said that he never did anything 
definite in his life.” 

“Well, did he?” returned the girl 
promptly. 

o," said O'Mara slowly, “I don’t 
think that he ever did." He laughed and 
added, “I have been reading some of his 


plays. d 

“T have read them,” answered the girl 
curtly. She paused and then, as if to get 
it all over at once, she went on tempestu- 
ously. “His plays were like him—pose 
and pretense. He was going to write real 
plays. He never wrote them. He was 
poing to go to the war. He never went. 

e was going to stop drinking. He never 
stopped. You know all that.” 

o ara did not know it, but he listened 
intently, his paddle held up while the 
canoe glided along of its own momentum. 
“Go on," he said quietly and, from some 
strange spell in the moment, the girl did 


on: 
“He told me that he was going to kill 
himself. He never did it." 
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The Hoover lifts the rug, from the 
floor, like this — flutters it upon a 


cushion of air, Se “beats” out its 
grit, and so prolongs its life 


The perennial beauty of a valuable rug is the reward 
. of frequent and thorough cleaning. Such clean- 
ing is easy to perform with The Hoover because it 
beats...as it sweeps, as it suction cleans. All injurious 
embedded grit is fluttered out by gentle beating. All 
stubborn litter is detached by swift sweeping. All 
loose dirt is withdrawn by strong suction. Only The 
Hoover combines these three essential operations. And 
it is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


e HOOVE 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans. 


Tue Hoover Suction SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners à 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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QUEBEC, CANADA 


A glamour of medieval times, an old world atmos- 
phere, is still Quebec’s—save in its luxurious 
Chateau. At no time is its charm more evident 
than in glorious Canadian Summer. Delightful, 
unhurried rambles through quaint parts of the city. 
Old battlefields, shrines, and places of natural 
beauty nearby. And right under the very windows 
of Chateau Frontenac along Dufferin Terrace, 
passes Quebec’s international life. 


Chateau Frontenac is one of the famous hotels of 
the world—a perfectly appointed Canadian Pacific 
Hotel. Always the center of a gay social life. 
Music, dancing, life, color. Cuisine of Paris, Lon- 
don and New York. Every comfort and individual 
service. Excellent motor roads via Albany and 
Montreal and through Maine. Pullman Service 
by all routes. 


Plan now for Chateau Frontenac. Summer 
is cool and delightful —ideal for golf and 
motoring. For full particulars and reserva- 
tions address 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


1231 Broadway, New York 
140 S. Clark St., Chicago 


or Chateau Frontenac 
Quebec, Canada 
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O'Mara gently dipped his paddle and, 
with utmost gentleness, forced the canoe 
on again, fearing lest the slightest break 
in the motion might cause a break in the 
girl's story. 

“Not that, literally," she did continue, 
“but practically that. That was what he 
wanted me to understand. He told me 
that he was going to South America, and 
that he might never come back.” 

“And if he actually had died there?" 
suggested O'Mara. 

should have had more respect for 
him than I have now," replied the girl 
promptly. 


FOR minutes they paddled along under 
the trees of the western shore, but 
when they neared the lights of the cabin 


‘O'Mara slowly turned the canoe in the 


other direction. Instinctively he felt that 
the girl did not care to be reminded of 


, that cabin at just that moment. She 


divined the meaning of his action. 

“Thank you," she said. 

For an hour with scarcely a word be- 
tween them, they moved slowly across the 
lake and under the dark farther shore until 
even O'Mara felt obliged to turn back, but 
as he worked up toward the inlet his strokes 
grew slower and slower. He knew that 
when they reached that point the girl 
would leave him. He wanted to draw out 
these moments. That hour of silence had 
been so glorious that he dreaded anything 
which might break it. Apparently the 
girl felt so too, for when, at last, she did 
speak, her voice was husky and un- 
certain. 

“We have not said very much," she 
suggested, trying to laugh. 

“Perhaps,” said O'Mara, * because the 
only things that we might have talked 
about were unpleasant.’ 

"Why don't we talk about you?" 
suggested the girl suddenly. 

O' Mara lho “There is nothing to 
say. 

“I, think that there is a good deal to 
say,” replied the girl. She did not, how- 
ever, apparently feel that she was the one 
to say it. For another half hour in 
delicious silence O’ Mara paddled back and 
forth up and down the western shore, but 
at last, when he started to turn, the girl 
spoke. 

“Tt is getting late,” she said quietly. 
“You must put me on shore.” 

Reluctantly O'Mara paddled to the 
inlet and beached the canoe. The girl got 
out and held the gunwale while he 
followed her. 

“I think I shall have to insist," he said, 
“that you let me go with you. It is too 
dark for you to go alone." 

“And I shall have to insist," she re- 
plied, “that you do nothing of the kind.” 

He looked at her doubtfully and his 
troubled air seemed to touch her. 

“Please,” she said in a quieter voice. 
“Iam absolutely all right. I have done it 
hundreds of times. I know every man, 
woman, and child on the mountain. 
Nothing will hurt me.” She paused and 
her smile flashed in the darkness, but 
O'Mara shook his head. 


“I am worried just the same," he re- 
J 


| plied. 


For answer the girl put out her hand 
and rested it on his forearm. ‘‘That is 
sweet of you,” she said, “to worry, but I 
shall have to go alone.” 


An 
Invitation to 
Talking Machine 
* Manufacturers 


We are informed that 
the representatives of 
one or more talking 
machine manufacturers 
have stated, on several 
occasions, that they are 
able to distinguish be- 
tween a singer’s voice, 
or instrumentalist’s per- 
formance, and the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation 
of such voice or perform- 
ance. 


We hereby invite respon- 
sible representatives of 
any reputable talking 
machine manufacturer 
to permit themselves to 
be blindfolded, and to 
listen to such a compari- 
son, in the presence of 
judges of their own 
choosing, indicating to 
the judges when they 
think they are listening 
to the artist and when to 
the New Edison Phono- 
graph. There is only one 
condition attached, and 
that is—that the repre- 
sentatives of the talking 
machine company, and 
the judges selected by 
them shall sign a written 
statement, setting forth, 
in full detail, the results 
of the test. 


The test will be made with 
an Official Laboratory 
Model, taken from stock, 
such as can be bought in 
any Edison dealer’s store. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc, 


Orange, N. J. 
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Mr. Edison Proves it 
to Los Angeles 


1,500 music-lovers cannot tell the difference between 
living voice and its RE-CREATION by the New Edison 


SOME people, who read this account of Mr. 
MJ Edison's Tone-Test in Los Angeles, are 
going to say that the New Edison couldn't 
baffle them. 

The test was given on the evening of Jan- 
uary 26, 1920, in Trinity Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Cal. The photograph, which is re- 
produced here, was taken about 9 o'clock of 
that evening. 

Marie Morrisey, a distinguished contralto, 
sang several selections in direct comparison 
with the New Edison's RE-CnEATION of her 
voice. Only by watching her lips, could the 
audience tell when she was singing and when 
the New Edison was RE-CnEATING her voice. 

Then came the *dark-scene" test in which 
the audience had to depend on ear alone. 
While Miss Morrisey was singing, the lights 
went out. Densest black swallowed stage, 
singer and phonograph. 

Miss Morrisey's rich contralto continued to 
fill the auditorium. Then the lights flashed on 
again. The audience gasped—rubbed its eyes. 

Miss Morrisey had left the stage. Only the 
phonograph was standing there. While the 
lights were out, the New Edison had taken 
up her song, and no one in the audience had 
detected the substitution. 

The Los Angeles newspapers of the follow- 
ing day, January 27th, said in part as follows: 

"It was impossible to discern the change 
from the voice to the New Edison.” 

—Los Angeles Record. 

"Only by watching the lips of the singer 
was it possible to determine when Miss Mor- 
risey was singing and when the machine alone 
was producing the sound." 

—Los Angeles Express. 

“The object of the tone-test—to prove the 
fidelity of the New Edison in RE-CnEATING 
the human voice—was a success.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 


The NEW EDISON 
‘The Phonograph with a Soul 
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This Los Angeles Tone-Test is not an iso- 
lated example. Approximately 4,000 similar 
tests have* been given before 3,500,000 people 
in the United States and Canada. Repre- 
sentative newspapers have reported that these 
4000 tests were unqualified successes for the 
New Edison. . 

We do not believe there is any one who 
can listen, under proper test conditions, to a 
singer's voice (or instrumentalist’s perform- 
ance) in comparison with the New Edison's 
RrE-CnEATION of such voice (or performance), 
and tell, with certainty, when he is listening to 
the singer (or instrumentalist) and when to the 
New Edison. 

We hereby assert, upon full information and 
belief, that the New Edison is positively the 
only phonograph (or talking machine) that is 
capable of sustaining this test. 


Stabilized Prices 


The selling price of the New Edison has been 
increased less than 15% since 1914—and a part 
of this increase is War Tax. Mr. Edison ab- 
sorbed the greater portion of the increased 
cost of manufacture, which has occurred since 
the beginning of the European War, and, as 
a result, our profits were reduced to a very 
narrow margin. Mr. Edison was determined 
to keep the New Edison within the reach of 
every home and was willing to make sacrifices, 
which the average manufacturer would not 
have made. Owing to the exacting stand- 
ards of workmanship and material at the 
Edison. Laboratories and the continued scar- 
city of the required quality of both, it may 
be necessary to increase our prices during 
the present year. However, we shall make 
every effort to avoid this action. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


From actual photograph taken January 26, 1920, at Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Shows Miss Marie Morrisey comparing her voice with its RE-CREATION by New Edison. 


1,500 were in audience that listened. 


None could distinguish one voice from the other. 
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Price per pair $5.25—Denver and West $5.75—Canada $6 
Winnipeg and West $6.50 


TON Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


" nch Offices in: 
Boston; Buffalo; Chica New? York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
an Francisco 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited,Toronto, 
Canada 
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Macbeth Green Visor Lens 
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" MACBI ETH 


A GENTLEMAN’S LENS 
Notable! 


To the most expensive cars as to the least, Macbeth green visor 
lenses add a notable touch of elegance and on every car they 
render notable service. They mark, too, a notable courtesy— 
the courtesy a gentleman extends his fellows. 


The Macbeth permits no dazzling glare to stab and blind the 
eyes of other drivers. All upward rays arere-directed down at 
the correct angle on the road. 


The light is scientifically concentrated in a straight low line 
of brilliance far ahead and spread uniformly throughout the 
lighted area. The Macbeth principle of scientific prismatic 
direction of light is that adopted for safety by the United States 
for battleships and lighthouses. An impressive endorsement. 
The endorsement of gentlemen every where of the green visor 
lens is equally impressive. It marks a gentleman's car. Let it 
distinguish yours. 


Wanted: A Fool: by PHitip Curtiss 


Unwillingly O’Mara turned to the canoe 
and took up his paddle. 

“Thank you,” said the girl. 

Slowly O'Mara pushed out of the drift- 
wood, leaving her standing there, but, a 
hundred yards out, he stopped and looked 
back. He could still see her faintly. He 
paddled on for a moment, then deliber- 
ately turned the canoe and waited. He 


| 


| 


could see nothing now except the dark | 
water and the looming black masses of the | 


forested shores. He could hear nothing 


except the rippling of the brook at the , 


inlet, but it made him feel easier to wait | '' 


there. Five minutes, perhaps, he sat with 
the canoe drifting, then suddenly his heart 
seemed to stop beating. He had heard a 
soft movement above him on the shore. 
He heard the bushes softly pushed aside. 
He waited with his blood racing, his pad- 
dle held in mid-air, then he heard the soft 
rustling again. He waited, still motion- 
less, then, up by the inlet he saw a light 
flash, the same light that he had seen on 
the previous evening. 
then appeared again. 
came a crashing of underbrush, a long 
streak of flame, a shot, and then a shrill 
scream! 
(To be continued) 


Trying Steam on a 
Submarine 


LTHOUGH the submarine may never 
have great usefulness as a commerce 
carrier, and its war-time activities may be 


lt disappeared, | 
Then, suddenly, | 


prohibited or greatly curtailed by inter- | 


national law, experiments in 
the sub-surface craft go on. There are 
romantic possibilities - in under-water 
cruising; it has been suggested that the 
next expedition to the pole may be made 
by diving under the ice instead of dog- 
sledding over it. 

So landsmen, as well as naval construct- 
ors, are interested in a new English sub- 


marine which is steam-driven. Diesel oil | 


engines which furnish the motive power 
for the ordinary submarine are heavy and 


complicated. Steam would be the thing | 


if we can accommodate it to boats that 
swim in the depths. 

- The K-22, the English craft, has a sur- 
face speed of twenty-four knots. Therein 
lies her superiority—twenty-four knots is 
very fast for a sub. But when she dives 
the fires must be put out, smoke-stacks 
lowered and the boat put on storage 
battery power. 

Some day an inventor will appear with 


erfecting | 


a boiler so well insulated that steam can | 


be kept up for a long time after the fires 
are out. [hen the steam-driven subma- 
rine may come into its own. At present 
our own Bureau of Steam Engineering is 
inclined to stand pat on experiments made 
several years ago. It produced a steam 


submarine with a surface speed of twenty- | 


five knots. She had oil-fired boilers and 
turbine engines, but the disadvantages 
outweighed the advantages. To be able 


to dive quickly is mighty important for a , 
submarine, at least in war, and the steam- | 


er lost precious time in stowing her 
stacks, which fold down into recesses in 
the decks. ‘Then when she emerged after 
a.stay below it took more expensive 
minutes to get up steam again. 


LITTLE HEADS 


“You cannot begin too early: says Packers Tar Soap 


to Mothers of the Rising Generation 
EEO —— Meli 


ODAY Packer's Tar Soap is the same good friend to chil- 
dren as when Grant was President. It has given thousands 
of *young ideas" a real start toward lasting hair health. 

Plenty of mature men and women, if questioned about 
*Packer's," would tell you that associated with their earliest 
recollections is this same pleasant-smelling, *piney" soap which 
sensible mothers are-using on the heads of the youngsters. 

Tousled heads and mud pies bring no terrors to mothers who 
know Packer's Tar Soap. Let your children play to their hearts’ 
content. With **Packer's" co helo you, whatever play-time dirt 
gets into little heads of hair is easily put to rout. 

The experience of many mothers is that their tots actually 
enjoy having their rumpled locks shampooed with “Packer's.” 
It feels so good. And then—-what fun to have mother dry the 
pretty clean curls with soft warm towels! 

“There,” says Mother, as she surveys the pleasing result. 
“Now you're all clean again until next time." 

Boys and girls who have their hair looked after regularly by 
Mother and Packer's Tar Soap, are less likely to be troubled 
by dandruff and falling hair and unhealthy scalps when they 
become grown-ups. That’s one great advantage of growing up 
in a *Packer" Family. 

If you want your children to have nice hair in later years, hair 
which will show the result of early training, see to it that they 
meet Packer's Tar Soap once a week at least. 

And be sure to set them a healthy example by using it yourself. 


Whether you use “Packer's” or not, however, you should hace a copy of the “Packer” 
Manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment," written by a New York 
physician. [t contains mo end of valuable information about the care of tke hair, 
presented in simple, non-technical terms, and is well worth reading. 


Send for these **PACKER" Samples 
1. HALF-caAKE of Packer's Tar Soap, good for several refreshing 
shampoos—1oc. 
2. LiBERAL SAMPLE Bott e of Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, deli- 


— cately perfumed and delightfully cleansing—10c. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 86 H, 120 West 32ND STREET 


, New York City 
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Direct Name 
Filing System 


Finding and Filing in 
less than ten seconds 


A CUSTOMER is waiting on the 

wire. You summon your file 
clerk. “Get me the correspondence 
with Miller & Company." 


The girl turns instantly to the 
proper file drawer, unerringly 
reaches for the correct subdivision, 
swiftly removes the folder, hands it 
to you. The whole operation has 
consumed less than 10 seconds! 


Impossible? On the contrary — this 
is the average filing speed of offi- 
ces properly equipped with the 
*Y and E" Direct Name Filing 
System. 


A series of actual time-tests were 
made in scores of such offices. The 
average time of filing or finding a 
given piece of correspondence was 
under 10seconds. Many tests were 
as low as 4 or b seconds! 


A “Y and E" system service man 
will quickly show you how to install 
this system in your office. 


Our new booklet ''Finding and Filing 
in Less than Ten Seconds” tells astory 
that has a vital bearing upon your 
business. Write for your copy now! 


YAWMANANPFRBE MFG.@. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies. 
888 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Branches, Agents or Dealers 
in all principal cities. 


(In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont.) 


Yorn " 
LOT E 
1111no1s, 

Dear Sirs. 


In a oe. 
5 series og toste tado yn 
"I ani ge *B ORF 1200 Diy, 


Fame fits 


Direct 


asst 1a ] 08 ting 


An excellent example of the 

speed and efficiency of the 

"Y and E" Direct Name 
Filing System. 


How It Feels to Have 


Been an Adopted © 
Child 


(Continued from page 73) 


I was talking with a woman who had 
adopted an extra child to grow up with 
her own. She is a woman of unusual in- 
telligence and much given to self-analysis. 
'The absolute conviction with which she 
told me she honestly could not detect 
within herself any difference in her feeling 
for the two children impressed rne 
tremendously. 


HERE are at times certain em- 

barrassments about being an adopted 
child which are annoying. You have to 
answer questions so often, and to fill in 
blanks with information about your 
parents. There never seems to be an 
arrangement made specifically for an 
adopted child, and the only thing to do is 
to use the name of foster parents. But if, 
as in my case, there never was but one 
foster parent, you are rather up against it. 
For you cannot very well give one foster 


| parent and one honest-to-goodness parent. 


A clerk in a marriage licence bureau says 
that in making out the official records of 
their office a great many “Don’t knows" 
are written in, after questions about 
parents. 

I remember that once, after being car- 
ried to a hospital in an ambulance and 
baggage car when I had a high typhoid 
temperature, I was compelled to give an 
interne a history of my parents before any 
treatment was commenced. . . . Name of 
father? ... Name of mother? . . . Dead or 
living? . . . If dead, of what disease? ... 
To my fevered brain it seemed terribly 
complex to explain about adoption, and 
I remember I invented names and 
diseases for both parents. I suppose this 
false record still exists in my hospital 
"history." 

The superintendent of a child-placing 
agency asserts that she has known re- 
peated instances where children have 
grown to look like foster parents—just as 
it is said that husbands and wives, who 
live together for a great many years, 
actually grow to look alike. 

I have a good joke on a man who had 
known an English branch of the same 
family whose name I bear—the family of 
my "adopted mother." He told me that 
I hore a strong family resemblance to a 
doctor who, of course, was not in any 
way related to me, although my informant 
did not suspect it. 

The last few years, my name has some- 
times been printed and circulated in 
various ways; and I have received letters 
from people of the same name, interested 
in family genealogy, but when I have 
written to tell them I'm not really a twig 
on their particular tree and can claim 
kinship only through the law of the state 
in which I was born, I find that they all 
welcome me and cleave to me in real 
blood-relation fashion. 

Personally, I do not believe that a child 
ever originated the story in which the 
little boy tells his taunting playmates 
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Opinions about Tires 


"eghed as well as 


HERE is hardly a mo- 

torist who hasn't atsome 

time or other in his ex- 
perience had a tire dealer 
attempt to sell him a tire by 
representing it as the fastest 
seller in town. 


More attempts are prob- 
ably made to sell tires by 
playing to the motorist's al- 
leged weakness for “crowd 
_of buyers” than by any 
other known method of 
selling. 


* * * 


The experienced motorist, 
of course, refuses to sur- 
render his individual judg- 
ment to any crowd or mass 
of whatever size. 


Too often he has seen the 


results of accepting opinions © 


at their face value, without 


The lire on the left illustrates the cause 
of about 75 per cent of all tire trouble— 
insufficient inflation. 

The pressure recommended by the manu- 
facturer of your tire is the best to follow— 
and it cannot be estimated by kicking the 
tire or punching it, The regular use 
reliable air gauge is the best safeguard 
against punctures, rim culling and fabric 
breakdown. 
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first finding out what they 
are based on. 


And you will find him go- 
ing more and more to the 
dealer who has something 
to offer in support of his 
tires other than “crowds of 
buyers” and “numbers of 
sales.” 


* * * 


The opinion in favor of 
U. S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 


Great as that number is, 
it is due to something be- 
sides clever arguments. 


Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires because 


forced production is incon- 


sistent with U. S. standard 
of quality. 


The United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous in- 
vestment—greater than that 
of any concern in the in- 
dustry — has always been 
aimed solely at quality. 


Building a fire first and a 
market afterwards. 'Think- 
ing of the individual user 
instead of the number of 
sales. 


One of the reasons, per- 
haps, why there is now a 
scarcity of U. S. Tires. 


* * * 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly 
all, of the people who want 
them, they will still have 
more to recommend them 
than merely the largest fol- 
lowing. 


United States Tires 


United States < 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organizations in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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BRIDGEPORT 


HEA LEARN PIANO 
UP This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 

Method includes all of the meng impor- 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right to your 


ime the great advantages of conservatory study. For the beginner 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists, Successful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet ey to understand. Fully Illus- 
frated. All music tree. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio BS, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
a 


LEARN WIRELESS 


At Home Quickly and Easily 


Interesting and attractive po- 
sitions for men and women at 
substantial salaries are al- 

) ways ready for trained 
wireless operators. Salaries 
startat $125 a month, plus 
board, lodging, and laundry 
which means a total of $200 

or more a month. One branch 

pays as high as $15,000 a 

year. . 

Get in line for a big position 
at a big salary! Let us help 
youl rite for informa- 

tion and we will send you 

\. this. FREE booklet, full 

of valuable information. 


Dept. 267, 14th & U Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


{Garter Comfort 


The guarantee is binding, but the garters are 
not—there is no restriction upon leg muscles 
or cireulation when you wear the E. Z. Garter. 


The wide luxurious webbing makes binding 


The E. Z. Garter is the ideal garter for dress 
wear—for sport wear—for any wear anywhere. 


yA 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Company 
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Guaranteed 


CONNECTICUT 


big demand 
for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn how 
to write at home in spare time. Jack London said so. He 
and other greai writers have endorsed our home study course. The 
course is fascinating and takes only a few of your spare hours. 


J id details of Limited Intro- 
Write for Free Book 255 ore. No oblixation. 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, S. S. Dept. C106, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ABLACH 


Face PowptR 


Ask her with the adorable ge p what magic 
charms away the tell-tales of time and leaves 
her fair face so free from. blemish. She will 
tell you -Lablache—a word you so often hear 
among discern- 

ing women. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream. 75e a box 
of druggists or by 
mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 114 
125 Kingston St., Besten, Mass. 
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that his father and mother picked him out, 
but that the other youngster’s folks had 
to take him whether they liked him or not. 
That is an adult point of view. But it is, 
nevertheless, just what does happen. And 
it works the other way around, too. As 
I said before, children available for 
adoption are so scarce that those who have 
the say-so about accepting parents make 
careful selection. | Would-be 
parents have to come up to specifications 


| which would keep a big percentage of 


“normal” parents from having a ghost of 


| a chance to adopt a child if they went 


after one. It must give them a kind of 
shivery feeling to realize it—to ask them- 
selves: “Have I amounted to enough in 
the world to be considered a proper 
parent?" 

With the combination of picked chil- 
dren and picked parents, and the chance 
to inherit worldly goods from four sets of 
relatives, it looks as if the adopted child 
has a better chance in life than an own 
child. But records, so far as I can dis- 
cover, show that few of them turn out to 
be celebrities. In the last analysis, 
adopted children aren't any different from 
any other children—and there are pre- 
cious few celebrities in the world anyway. 

The records do show that there are 
thousands of foster parents and thousands 
of adopted children who, like myself, de- 
clare that they have never known “any 
difference," and who have lived happily 
ever after. 


""THEDA BARA—Queen of the Vam- 
pires” has an interesting explanation 
of why people go to see vampire plays. 
Next month she will tell who these 
people are, and give you her theory 
about them. She will talk, too, about 
her personal experiences as ‘‘our 
leading American vampire.” 


The Man Highest Up 
Tor up in the world has always been 
t 


e ambition of young America, so it 
is only natural that this country should 
hold the airplane altitude records. Roland 
Rohlfs, a test pilot for the Curtiss com- 
pany got to what was, so far, the world’s 
ceiling in a triplane by climbing 34,137 
feet, nearly 1,500 feet better than the 
previous world’s record (unofficial) of 
30137 feet held by Adjutant Casale of the 

rench Army. It is interesting to com- 
pare the height to which man has ascended 
above sea level with the depths to which 
he has plunged beneath it. Rohlfs went 
up over six miles; whereas, 300 feet down, 
the record made by U. S. Navy divers in 
raising the ill-fated submarine F-4 off 
Honolulu, is the present limit of human 
endurance in that direction. Rohlfs, com- 
ing down from the rarified atmosphere of 
the extreme: heights—over Snehalt of the 
air that envelops our globe lies below three 
miles—found that a too-rapid descent into 
an increasing air pressure was dangerous, 
just as a diver coming up from great 
depths must ascend slowly to allow his 
system—charged with nitrogen forced in 
by the compressed air that fights back the 
water—to accommodate itself to the de- 
creasing pressure. 
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“Last Night, When 
. You Kissed 
Blanche Thompson—" 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Saw ’em,” Junior repeated. 

If Katherine was concerned with Jun- 
ior's manner of speaking, Mother was im- 
mediately concerned with the moral aspect 
of his spying, but Marcia and Eleanor 
thought only of the news. 

“What do you know about that?” It 
was Marcia. i 


“Blonche, the fair, Blonche, the lovable, 
Blonche, the lily maid of Astolot!" 


“Mrs. Thompson would have a fit and 
fall in it." Katherine, too, was growing 
interested. 

“I wonder if Frankie was all scrubbed 
and sterilized," Eleanor put in. 

“Girls! Girls!" Mother remonstrated. 

“Young folks are "most all fools," was 
Tillie’s affable contribution. At which 
Marcia and Eleanor wrung their hands 
and pretended to weep. 

* Junior!" It was Mother who spoke 
severely. "You probably meant no harm, 
but let this be a lesson to you about sneak- 
ing up on anyone. Promise me you'll not 
tell a soul.” 

“I promise," Junior said glibly. But 
even as he spoke he cast a guilty thought 
at the gossip he had left behind him like 
the long tail of a Chinese kite. 


HE next night, the Mason family had 

just finished supper, for in Springtown 
one eats dinner as the sun crosses the 
meridian and supper as it sinks down be- 
hind the elms that line the distant banks 
of old Coon Creek. 

Chairs were pushed back. Tillie had 

. begun to pick up the dishes. Father was 
opening the evening paper. The white 
ruffled curtains swayed in and out. The 
girls were humming in concert ‘“Some- 
where a Voice is Calling.” It was as 
peaceful a scene as the Acadian village of 
Grand Pré. 

Just then The Voice called, but it was 
neither tender nor true. It came in click- 
ing, indignant tones from Mrs. Thompson 
at the dining-room door. She came in like 
a hawk in a chicken yard. In angry tones 
she told them that Blonche had just heard 
what Junior had been telling around town 
about her, that there was not one word of 
truth in it, and that she wanted something 
done about it. On and on she went, de- 
livering vindictive verbal uppercuts to 
Junior, making a self-righteous speech on 
the excellent quality of her girls’ upbring- 
ing, and finished with *' Neither one of my 
girls would allow a thing like that." 

For one brief, fleeting moment, Mother 
had an unholy desire to retort, “Oh, of 
course, I’ve taught my girls to spoon." 

During the onslaught the members of 
the family had remained rooted to their 
respective places like the king's famil 
during the curse on the “Sleeping Beauty.” 
When she had finished, the spell broke. 
Father was the first to etir. He stirred 
himself so thoroughly that he slipped 
quietly out of the dinmg-room into the 


NEw YORK 


PARIS 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 


Iron Clad No. 398 has been made for the man.who buys 
so wisely that he is always well-dressed even though he 
spends a relatively small amount of money on his clothes. 

e is the man who thoughtfully considers appearance, 
durability and price before he makes a purchase. 


This sock, with its permanent lustre finish and its snugly 
fitting foot and ankle, is neat and attractive. 


Its durability is assured by the four-ply reinforcement in 
heel and toe in addition to three-ply reinforcement in the 
whole sole and high splice of heel. 1 


At eighty-five cents per pair (east of the Rockies) it is 
a real economy. ; "E : 


If there is no Iron Clad dealer nearby. order direct front 
, enclosing remittance, and stating size and color. 
lors black, dark y, white, palm beach, navy and 

cordovan brown. to wil 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 


LONDON 
221 REGENT STREET 


for £veryday-A H | 
Long ‘lived | Sock 
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Fo more than fifty years the 
name of Curtis has stood for 
all that is trustworthy and 
beautiful in good woodwork. 

The architectural beauty of 
Curtis Woodwork is the result 
of the co-operation with us of 
Trowbridge & Ackerman, Archi- 
tects, New York City. 

These architects not only de- 
signed all the doors, windows, 
stairs, permanent furniture, and 
other exterior and interior de- 
tails that go to make up the 
CurtisWoodwork, but they have 
further co-operated with us by 
designing more than two hun- 
dred different houses in which 
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This china closet is an 
ezam ple of the beauty and 
utility of Curtis Built-in 
Furniture. 


Curtis Woodwork can be used. 
You should see the illustrations 
and floor plans of these houses. 
Curtis Woodwork is made in 
standardized styles and sizes. 
Quantity production means a 
big saving to you. 


Your local lumber merchant 
very likely sells Curtis Wood- 
work. He will obtain for you 
the Curtis Portfolio of Better 
Built Homes, showing various 
houses of the size that interests 
you. Or you can secure one 
of these portfolios direct from 
us. Simply let us know the 
number of rooms and send us 
25 cents in postage. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 3075-4075 So. Second St., Clinton, Ia. 
CURTIS 
WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


LAW 


Pays Big Incomes 


Government records show that 
the percentage of lawyers report- 
ing incomes of more than three 
thousand dollars per annum is 
reater than that reported by any 
other class of business or professional 
men, except stock or bond brokers. 


$3,000 to $50,000 


Law opens opportunities not only for independ- 
ent practice but for high salaried business positions. 
Every big organization has its law trained men. 
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kitchen. Do not be unduly harsh in your 
criticism of him. There are so many good 
American fathers like that. He could 
have diplomatically refused a loan to the 
governor. He could have argued violently 
with the members of the state banking 
board. He might even have unflinchingly 
faced a masked bank robber. But he 
could not face his little angry neighbor. 
Mother, in exasperation, sometimes won- 
dered how so successful a business man 
could be so helpless in domestic crises. 


O IT was Mother who took the stage. 

She questioned Junior. The latter, fiery 
red and visibly embarrassed, wanted 
nothing in the world so much as that the 
painful scene should end, even as that 
older masculine member of the family. 
So he did what almost any little boy 
would have done, what George Washing- 
ton might have done, had there been 
twelve feminine eyes gazing at him in grief 
or anger or concern. He lied. 

"I was just—" he mumbled, “just 
jokin’.” 

“You mean,” Mother asked coldly, 
“that you made it up?” 

Junior nodded his head. And his guard- 
ian angel in sorrow, probably made a long 
black mark in The B k. 

“Then,” said Mother calmly, “you will 
go to every person you told and try to 
make right your very poor joke.” She as- 
sured Mrs. Thompson that they would do 
all in their power to rectify matters, and 
that Junior would apologize to Blanche. 
Mrs. Thompson was mollified. She simp- 
ered a little. “ You know me, Mrs. Mason. 
I don't like neighborhood quarrels." 

“ Neither do Hu said Mother dryly. 

Mrs. Thompson, in a state of mental 
satisfaction, wrapped her mantle of self- 
complacency about her and left. 

“The dd. pole-cat!” Tillie remarked 
sweetly when the door closed. Although 
Tillie found plenty of fault with the 
Mason children, herself, let some outsider 
do it and she was immediately on the war- 
path. 

Everyone was perturbed. “Who did 
you tell?" Katherine demanded, and the 
fact that she did not say “whom” was 
proof positive that she was upset. 

“I happened to tell Lizzie Beadle,” 
Junior whimpered: 

“Good night!” Eleanor threw up her 
hands. “You might just as well have put 
it on the front page of the Springtown 
‘Headlight. " : 

They all talked to him at once. Kather- 
ine gave a hurried résumé of the poem 
that concerns shooting arrows and words 
into the air. It was all very hard on his 
nerves. So he got his cap and started to 
the door. Action, even if it were attempt- 
ing to pick up spent and scattered arrows, 
seeme preferable to the society of the 
critical women of his household. 

Strangely enough it was Marcia who 
followed him out onto the porch. There 
were tears in her eyes. Careless, tender- 
hearted Marcia had impulsively erred so 
often herself that she felt more sympathy 
for her little brother than anyone else did. 

“Junie!” She threw an arm around his 
shoulder. ''Yov're like a knight of old— 
why, Junie, you're Sir Galahad. You're 

oing on your white horse in search of the 

oly Grail, only this time the Grail is 
Truth." 

It pleased Junior's fancy. His drooping 
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head lifted a little. He ran down the steps, 
and by the time he had unhitched an 1n- 
visible white charger with gold trappings, 
mounted him and started down the street, 
he was quite impressed with the nobility 
of his journey. 

Sustained b the thought of the char- 
acter he was impersonating, he stopped at 
the ‘Thompsons’ and mumbled a hasty 
apology to the red-eyed Blanche. It was 
noticeable that neither the maker of the 
apology nor the recipient looked directly 
at the other. 

He went next to Hod Beeson's. It was 
rather trying to explain his errand to him, 
Hod not knowing what Junior was talking 
about, as he had let the scandal go in one 
coal-grimed ear and out theother. Event- 
ually, Hod closed the rambling confession 
with “All right, Sonny. That's all right." 


Se JUNIOR rode next to the Beadles’ 
little weather-beaten house and told fat, 
untidy Lizzie his message. Lizzie looked 
disappointed over the news. Perhaps she 
was thinking of a few arrows about it she, 
herself, had shot into the air. But she 
said, ‘‘ You're some kid, Junie, to take all 
that trouble for a smartie like Blanche 
Thompson. Have a cookie.” 

Junior, further impressed with his 
raiseworthy conduct, rode on to the 
erkinses, where he made known his errand 

to Runt and his mother. 

“Now, look at that." Mrs. Perkins 
turned to her own offspring. “What a 
gentlemanly thing for Junior to do!" 

After this Junior hated to give up his 
holy mission. It seemed uninteresting to 
turn around and go home after so few 
visits. So he began telling other people 
what he was doing. He tc'd several of the 
boys of his crowd and Mrs Hayes and the 
Winters’s hired girl. He stopped Grandpa 
McCabe on the street and explained his 
self-abasement to that deaf old man. 
Grandpa couldn’t sense it, but gathering 
that something was wrong at the Thomp- 
sons’, he stopped in front of their home 
and leaned a long time on his cane, looking 
anxiously toward the house. 

After that, with sudden inspiration, it 
struck Junior that no one had mentioned 
his apologizing to Frank. Surely that was 
an oversight on his mother’s part. Did not 
one owe an apology to the kisser just as 
much as to the kissee? 

So he rode up to the Marstons’ Colonial 
home, dismounted and went in. The 
Marstons were eating dinner, as Spring- 
town people do when they have company 
from the city. There was a rich uncle 
there and his pretty daughter, to say noth- 
ing of a charming friend she had brought 
with her. Nicky and Frank and Shorty 
all sat at the table, clothed in their best 
suits and manners. 

_ Junior, standing humbly just inside the 
dining-room door, cap in hand, felt that 
here, before so appreciative an audience, 
was opportunity for the grand climax 
of his self-humiliation. So, in the polite 
tones of a well-bred boy, he respectfully 
apologized to Frank. It could not have 
been done with more deference or Chester- 
fieldian grace. Junior had a swift desire 
that his sisters might have witnessed it. 

A dull brick-red color surged over 
Frank’s long, lean face. “What you 
talkin’ about, kid?” 

Junior dropped the rather formal, stilted 
tones of his brine speech and dropped 
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into his own familiar boyish ones. He 
seemed deadly in earnest. Anyone hearing 
him could not help but be impressed with 
his sincerity. “You know, Frank, last night 
when you kissed Blanche Thompson— 
you thought you heard a cat mew? Well, 
‘rank, it wasn’t a cat. It was me. I’m 
around to all the neighbors apologizin’ for 
sayin’ I seen you." 

Amid smiles from the guests, an em- 
barrassed laugh from his mother, and un- 
restrained shouts from his dearly loved 
brothers, Frank got up. Junior sensed the 
fact that he was to pass out with Frank, 
also. Not everyone is gifted with as deli- 
cate and acute sensibilities. 

Out in the hall Frank grabbed his call- 
er’s shoulders in a crab-like pinch. Words 
hissed through his clenched teeth. These 
were the words: “Pd like to make you 
into mincemeat. You hike out of here and 
keep your mouth shut. Ja understand? 
Now, scoot!” 

It was trying to Sir Galahad to have his 
high mission so misunderstood. He started 
home a little wearily, trying to forget 
Frank’s baleful attitude and remember 
only those who had praised him. Of such 
is the kingdom of optimists. 


HY not enjoy the luxury of using the 
“nice things” every day? The choic- 
est pieces may be washed safely and 

easily in the Federal Electric Washer and 

kept in a state of pure whiteness and 
readiness against the arrival of the unex- 
pected guests. 

The oscillating wooden tumbler tosses the wash- 

ables (whether they be linens, undergarments or 


blankets) from side to side in a surfy, wave-like 
swirl of suds, cleaning them thoroughly. 


The dirt settles and stays in the Gravity Groove 
in the bottom of the tub. The clothes are 
always washed in clean, sudsy water. No metal "THE entire Mason family was ensconced 
touches them. on the front porch. They greeted him 
rather effusively. Everyone seemed in a 
softened mood toward him! The truth 
was, the brave way in which he had faced 
the results of his ill-advised joke appealed 
to them all. 

He sat down in the hammock by Kath- 
erine, who put her arm around him. It^ 
made him hot and uncomfortable but he 
stood it. Marcia threw him a smile and 
Eleanor gave him a stick of gum. He pre- 
ferred the latter. Smiles are fleeting, but 
gum, with proper hoarding, lasts a week. 
Mother spoke to him cheerfully. Even 
Tillie neglected to look for dirt on his 
shoes. Father, his feet on the porch rail- 
ing, gave a long rambling speech about 
veracity, a sort of truth-crushed-to-earth- 
Abraham-Lincoln monologue. 

The family went to bed with that light- 
hearted feeling which comes after a pain- 
ful domestic crisis has been passed. It 
was apparent to all, that Junior, in spite 
of the poor taste of his joke, had vindicated 
himself. 

And the evening and the morning were 
the third day. j 

The members of the family straggled 
into breakfast one by one. Mother sighed 
as she saw them. She knew that the ideal 
way was for all the chairs to be pushed 
back from the table simultaneously. But 
she could remember just once when it had 
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happened—the Sunday morning the Bish- 
op had been there. 

Junior was the last to arrive. Several 
drops of water, creeping lingeringly down 
the side of his face, proclaimed to all who 
were inclined to be pessimistic that he had 
washed. He sat.down with great gusto. 

“Well, I hope old lady Thompson feels 
better now. Pa, I sure hope she does.” 
He chuckled, spreading eleven cents’ worth 
of butter on a griddle cake. “The old lady 
was purty excited, she was. ’N’ so was 
Blonchie, till I fixed it all up fine about’ 
her 'n' Frankie. Ya, I fixed 'em. But don't 
you fergit it, no matter what I said last 
night, just the same, I seen "em." 

here was silence in the Mason din- 
ing-room. Everyone looked at Mother. 
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Mother looked across at Father, sitting | * ant 
there in all his financial capableness and | 
his domestic inability. Father looked | 
helplessly back. Mother knew that she | 
was expected, as usual, to take the steer- | 
ing-wheel, but she felt like a skipper on an 
uncharted sea. 

A son of hers had spied upon his neigh- | 
bors, gossiped, and then lied about the | 
truth. Was the falsehood of last evening | 
a double-dyed sin? Or was it the spirit of . : 
knighthood—that gallant thing that has | Lie V ` E N i 
been handed down through the ages—the f t Í } 
traditional honor with which a gentleman | 
protects a lady's name? Mother gave it | 
up. For the life of her, she did not know. 

Junior, conscious of the impressive si- 
lence, decided that he was making a hit. 
And as it was not often given to him to 
create that kind of a stir in this particular 
circle, he waxed visibly in pleased impor- 
tance and genially reiterated, ''Ya, no 
matter what I said, you can put this in 
your pipe—I seen 'em." | 

“Saw them,” corrected Katherine me- 
chanically, from pure force of habit. 

‘Saw 'm," repeated Junior, also from 
force of habit, and again a pregnant silence 
descended upon the breakfast table. | 

It was broken by Father. The assem- | 
bled Masons looked at him expectantly 
as he cleared his throat, preliminary to 
speech. It was a desperate situation that | 
could rouse Father to grip the domestic 
steering wheel. In Mother’s expression, 
relief struggled with anxiety as to just 
what he was going to do. If he was gcing | 
to thrash Junior— She half opened her 
lips, as Father gave another preliminary 
cough. Then he spoke. 

Lacks a little like rain," he said. 
* Hope we don't have a wetting before the 
haying's over." 
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fitted to the family as the keystone to the 
arch, the last piece to the puzzle picture,— 
and as indispensable. She seemed happy. 
If there were left-overs from the other side 
of the storm—regrets, bitternesses—her pil- | AGENTS WANTED! A mone are | 
EN alone Enew- She did she oe the | Q buoka, You can carn upwards of 8100 a week or parto our thes | 
ouse and had many side lines: she tied | 7°70) mes nor further detalls, write 
up wounds, picked iut splinters, made The Encyclopedia Press, 23 East 41st Street, New York_City 
paper dolls and taught Sis to make bread. 
She was a good cook and provider, and 
among the signs following were the faint 
pink in Sis’s cheeks and the pup’s vanish- 
ing ribs. At night she would sit in the | 
rockerless rocker, Bee on her lap and the 
other children as close as they could get 
to her. Then it was story-telling, while . 
oe, a man of long, patient silences when 
is company wasn't wanted, sat with the 
dog and his pipe on the “yon” side of the 
stove. 

Goldie had been born and raised on the 
slope of a mountain, and knew about 
caves, running water and skunks, and had 
stood on the pus at night and looked far 
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candle, and she told of pleasure parks and 
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palaces, and she danced a dance she called 
the "tickle-toe" by the dim light of the 
lamp and the dull glow of the grate, while 
Sis played the mouth organ and the others 
looked on. 

The children wondered why she would 
rather talk about the mountain and the 


On the third afternoon the snow “quit.” 


| The setting sun looked through split 


clouds, turning the world to apple-blos- 
som pink. Next morning there was bril- 
liant sunshine, dazzling snow, a pale blue 
sky, a sapphire river and a rising ther- 
mometer. 

“I reckon I'll saddle Babe and try for 
Windy Hill," said Joe. ''Maybe you'd 
like to write to your brother, Miss Goldie? 
He might be anxious." 

“Let him!" ard the two words had a 


sting 

e looked at her searchingly, then 

turned his back upon her and was gone. 
He got home in time for dinner, and 


told of the roads and drifts—how he had 


t passed the impassable and surmounted 


the insurmountable—but with an unusual 
gravity. 

“Can I get to Windy Hill to-morrow? 
I reckon I'd better go,” said Goldie. 

Joe shook his head. *'You'll have to 
wait till the track's broken—wheels and 
runners can't get through," said he. 

She sighed. 

There was brilliant sunshine every- 
where, and yet, somehow, a cloud. 


HEsunshinecontinued, and the “cloud” 
vanished almost entirely—the merest 

insignificant shade of it was left, and that 
seemed not unkindly. The temperature 
mounted and the snow melted. The 
marsh was clear of snow before the track 
was broken. Joe and the boys got busy 
with their traps and turtle hooks, and 
those who ate Goldie’s snapper pie and 
muskrat stew did not take issue with him 
who called the Eastern Shore “the gas- 
tronomic center of the universe.” 

Two weeks passed. 

One night Goldie said: 

“The track's broken—some sleighs and 
a buggy passed to-day. Ireckon I'll go to- 
morrow. 

A wail: 
" “Nol No! You sha’n’t go! Shall she, 

ap? 

“Oh, children, I’ve got to.” 


“No, you ain't, neither. Has she, 
Pap?” 

“ Do you really have to go?" asked Joe. 

“Oh, yes.” 


“Then I reckon there’s no use beggin’ 
ou. The train’s at nine-nineteen. We'll 
ave to get an early start.” 

“Now, Bee, don't cry. I’ve got to go 
sometime, honey," consoled Goldie, and 
added briskly, I'll make up an extra big 
batch of bread to-night—we're almost 
out." 

Goldie in purple velvet once more, and 
feathers—yes, and tears. The children, 
too, in tears. Joe all smiles at his horse's 
head and waiting for the "good-bys" to 
be over. All at the kitchen door. 

“Don’t go, and I'll give you my 'pos- 
sum to make a muff out of." 

“You won't forget me, will.you, boys?” 

“Don’t go, an’ I'll pwomise.to be dood.” 

“Dear little sweetheart, good-by.” 

“Don’t go! Don't go!" 

“Sis, there’s squirrel for dinner, and 
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BEFORE USING TARVIA 
South Denton Street, Gainesville, Ter., 
a gravel road before treatment with 
Tarvia. Note how road has gone to 
pieces under traffic. 


AFTER USING TARVIA 
The same section of street after re-sur- 
facing with local gravel, made smooth, 
dustless and traffic proof by treatment 
wuh ''Tareia-A" and “*Tarvia-B." 


“There are no arguments against 
saving what you've got" 


i is war taught us many things, not the ` 


least of which was thrift—pertinently 
termed “saving what you've got." Thrift 
showed us that last year's shoes could be re- 
soled and that the old suit—with a little mend- 
ing and pressing—had another year's wear 
in it. 

It showed many cities and towns that the 
policy of “saving what you've pE ' could be 
applied to their road problems. They reasoned 
this way: 


*High costs may offer good arguments for 
delaying new road construction at this time, 
but there are no arguments against saving what 
you've got. To neglect the roads already built 
is waste, and waste 1s a crime." ` 


If your macadam roads are good, keep them 
good; if they’re in bad shape, repair them! 


That may mean Tarvia patching and ‘sur- 
face treating; the widening of narrow roads 
by adding A aryia macadam shoulders, or it 
may mean utilizing the old macadam as the 
foundation for a traffic-proof Tarvia top. 
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Road improvements like these are not 
makeshift methods. They are the logical so- 
lution of the good roads problem in hundreds 
of communities today. 


Best of all, the cost is low, the maintenance 
cheap and the satisfaction a blessing to the 
entire community. 


Tarvia roads are mudless, dustless, water- 
proof and frost-proof. - The smooth- -running 
durable surface resists the hardest traffic. 


Our engineers will gladly consult with you, 
without obligation, in solving your road prob- 
lems with Tarvia. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has oH anized a Special 
Service Department which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to die. nearest office re- 
garding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt attention of experienced engi- 
neers. This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 


Illustrated. booklets of the 
various Tarvia treatments 
free on request. 
Address nearest office. 


al 


9, 


TA 


Gravel road in Bridgeton, M aine, 


maintained with “Tarvia-B" 
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OR every hand that writes Eversharp is 
the pencil that saves effort and time. Ever- 
sharp helps at every stroke—inscribes every word 
neatly—keeps its point sharp from the beginning 
to the end of the writing —1s never sharpened. 
Being most efficient, it ts most economical, writ- 
ing [0,000 words per penny. And being both 
most efficient and most economical, it also is 
T? most attractive; a fine example of the jewelers art. 
LI Styles for pocket, chain, purse or hand bag. Prices 
$7.00 upward. Make sure you get Eversharp— 
the name is on the pencil, Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Representa- 
tives: Bert M. Morris Company, 444 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Company, Toronto, Canada 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 


The Answer to Joe Trice’s Prayer, by ANN GOLDSBOROUGH 


enough bread for three days; you’d better 
make some soda biscuit to save the bread. 
Your father will be back to dinner." 

“Tm not so sure,” interpolated Joe. 

“Good-by, darling children. Don’t 
forget me. I will miss you so!” 

“Oh, Pap, promise to bring her back!” 

Pap winked. " All right; I promise," 
said he cheerfully. 

The drifts had nearly passed away in 
slush and icy water. Nevertheless, care- 
ful driving was necessary. Joe kept his 
eye on his horse, and Goldie blew her nose 
quite often. 

At last she cried out in alarm: 

** [—I believe you've passed the road to 
Windy Hill!" 

“T have." 

“Turn back.” 

“But we're not goin’ to Windy Hill; 
we're goin’ to Weston." 

“Why are we goin’ to Weston?" 

“To get married." 

“ Merciful heavens! Oh, turn back!” 

He laid a sheep-skinned hand on a 
soiled white-kidded one. ''And we'll eat 
our wedding dinner at the hotel, and I'll 

et some money at the bank, and you'll 
buy a whole lot of clothes—but no purple 
velvet or Sally-go-nekkid, mind you!" 

She jerked away. “No, I won't marry 
fyou—I won't! I won't." 

* “These pesky drifts!” said he; “if a 
man so much as turns to make love to a 
lady he's up to his neck in one of them." 

" I won't marry you—4 simply will not.” 

“Why not, now?” 

** You know." 

“I know that you came down from 
heaven—" ` 

“You know that I came up from hell. 
You guessed it. Why, that night I was 
on my way to meet a man who didn’t 
want to marry me. He said if I’d meet 
him we'd go to Florida; but if I wouldn't 
he wouldn’t waste any more time on me— 
he’d wasted too much already. I had 
been working at a wholesale millinery 
place, and that day they fired me. I had 
no one to turn to but him—he had said he 
loved me; so—so I went. Now what have 
you got to say?” 


“ALL I’ve got to say is that it’s a mighty 
good thing you went to sleep on that 
train.” Then, after a moment: 

“Now, look here, Goldie, at the very 
time, as near as I can figure it, that you 
were a-layin' back asleep on that train, I 
was wrastlin’ with the devil—the devil of 
worry and fear. When I'd laid him out, 
I was done with him and I flopped right 
down and prayed to the Lord. 

"Now, mind you, I didn't beg and 
whine, as I'd done all my life; I didn't say 
*gimme this and gimme that;' I didn't so 
much as try to hold on to anything—I’d 
gotten beyond all that. I just flung my 
load at Him, as much as to say, ‘Take it 
or leave it; it's none of my business any 
more; it's Thine, Lord. I'd gotten to the 
end of my rope, but I knew He hadn't 
gotten to the end of Hisn. 

* Well, the Lord knew (nobody had to 
tell Him; though, come to think of it, I 
believe I did mention it) that what I 
needed was somebody to take care of me 
and the children; so He picked you for the 
ob, and the minute I laid eyes on you I 

owed He had. The Lord. knows His 
business, and if you hadn’t been fitten He 
wouldn’t have let you miss your station, 
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The way to whiter teeth 


n 3 . All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Women should, test this new method 
of teeth cleaning.” They usually decide 
the family tooth paste. Tooth protection 
depends largely on them. 

There are new facts to consider. And 
every woman, for her sake and her family's 
sake, should prove them. 


That film-coat 


Most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. To that viscous film which you feel 
with your tongue. Millions of teeth are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it, so the tooth brush leaves 
much of it. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has for years sought 
a way to fight that film. Not on the 
surface only, but between the teeth. 


That way has now been found. Able 
authorities have amply proved it. The 
method is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. To millions it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning, and 
leading dentists everywhere are urging 
its daily use. 


Ask for a ten-day tube 


is welcome to a test of 
Watch the results, read 
for them, then judge it 


Everyone 
Pepsodent. 
the reasons 
for yourself. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

A new discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science has found 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


a harmless activating method, and active 
pepsin can be used to fight this film. 


Pepsodent combines two other modern 
requisites. And these three great factors 
do what nothing else has done. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 

You will know then what is best for 
you and yours. Cut out the coupon now. 
This is too important to forget. 


ge e e e ee ee -——À X—- um - ee ee -— [X 
4 
890 
! 10-Day Tube Free "i 
I 
l THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
| — Dept.664, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, | 
I Chicago, Ill. i 
^ Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 4 
ior eria cc I 
i ec ud 
X "e 
I Only one tube to a family l 
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—the hit that 
saved the day. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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now, would He? Now, mind you, it 
isn’t that 1 have faith in you, but faith in 
Him—I know He might refuse me, but 
He’ll never fool me. 

“And the Lord was lookin’ out for you, 
too. He loved you well enough to save 
you, and if you're good enough for Him 
to love you're good enough for me to 
love. The way I figure it out is this—He 
thinks right smart of us both and, instead 
of makin' two separate jobs of it, He 
brung us together so we could fix it up 
between ourselves. 

“ Now I don't take all His favors to my- 
self—though it wouldn't become me to say 
He was favorin' you, too, when all you're 
gettin' is an old scarecrow of a widower 
with four children and a farm and stock 
worth upwards of ten thousand dollars— 
yes, and you're gettin’ love, too; I forgot 
that. But you were in a peck of trouble, 
too, and maybe you prayed the same as I 
did, and maybe (guided by His hand) our 
prayers just answered cadi other. 

“T look at it in this way, too," he went 
on after a thoughtful pause. “Hes given 
you and me a grand present—the present 
of a chance to be happy, and we can't 
refuse it, can we?" 

Her shoulders heaved a little. 

“But, humanly speakin’, honey child, 
I know a good thing when I see it, and I 
ain’t a-goin’ to let you go. . . . What! 
Cryin’? All right. Cry ahead. . . . There, 
now! Rest your head on my old sleeve— 


tears won't hurt it. 


"THE buggy came along briskly through 
the slush in the lane. Four small 
noses were mashed against the window. 

"Pap said he'd bring her back," said 
Little Jos, 

“Do you bet she's in, or she ain't in?” 
asked Buddy. 

"She's in," said Sis. “See how straight 
the buggy sets? Well, if Pap was the 
onliest one it would tip down on his side.” 

"Besides," said Little Joe, “if she 
wasn’t, he wouldn't drive so fast." 

When Joe pulled up at the door, the 
children were already there—screaming 
with delight. Without waiting for help, 
Goldie jumped out, and immediately 
eight arms were hugging her and four 
mouths raised for kisses. 

"Though Joe felt that he owed the chil- 
dren an explanation, it was useless for him 
to try to get in the game; so he stood and 
smiled, and kept on smiling till Goldie 
looked his way. 

“What are you laughing at?” said she, 
laughing herself. 

"Why, I was just thinkin'," said he, 
"what a pity it was that you-all were 
standing in the path; for I'd like to plant 
a tree on that there spot. I reckon that 
there little spot of mud, no mor'n a yard 
each way, holds more happiness than 
you'd find up and down the Choptank 
twenty miles!" a 

Mrs. Joe laughed joyously. “You get 
in the ring,” said she, “and the happiness 
thermometer’ll go up higher! . . . Let's go 
in, children, it's most time for supper." 


AMONG the entertaining fiction 
for next month is a detective story, 
“The Mysterious Murder of Myron 
Goodspeed,” by Clarence Budington 
Kelland. 
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You don’t carry tt; 


you wear it— 
like a watch. 


MADE WITH A VEST POCKET KODAK 


The Vest TS Bcket 
KODAK 


With a “Vest Pocket" you're always. ready for 
the unexpected that is sure to happen. 


Your larger camera you carry when you plan 
to take pictures. The Vest Pocket Kodak you have 
constantly with you to capture the charms of the 
unusual. It is small in size but lacks nothing in 
quality. 

The price is $9.49. Film for 8 exposures is 
25 cents. Both prices include the war tax. 


All Dealers' 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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She lik 


He even borrowed a 


"uf 


ed the boys 


And they found her absolutely irresistible. Two 
of them decided to marry her—and their affairs 
a | a tangle that the romance surged 
inents to pick the winner. ‘Play- 
james by Ruth Comfort Mitchell, is cer- 
ly summer's most delightful novel. It begins 
the August midsummer story number of 
Woman’s Home Companion—and will be com- 
plete in three big instalments. The story starts in 
California, flies far afeld to Europe, and ends in 
old Mexico. It is a new novel especially written 
for COMPANION readers. 


Penniless, absent-minded Wolcott 
have an enemy in the wo but his cr 
numbered scores. He found it convenient 
row everything from household furniture té 
ner service—his friends’ clothes just.fi 
and their automobiles were indeed us 
ever, he couldn't borrow love—nei 
live on the interest of a marriag 
You'll like this surprising story of n 
rowed and used. Read it in the August 
Home COMPANION. 


No! Mother must not marry again! 


No one could ever take his dead father's place— 
even though his mother was young, pretty and 
much sought after. This is the powerful theme of 
Mary Heaton Vorse's newest short story, which 
embraces all of youth's ignorance and prejudice, 
but all its sweetness and generosity, too. It’s a 
real page of life transcribed in the August 
Woman’s Home COMPANION. : 


Making the camp safe for bachelors 


The colonel was a real Kitchener personage, who 
believed that marriage was a clog in the wheel of 
military efficiency. Women didn't bother him— 
all women, with the exception of Mrs. Dana—and 
the whole post declared her incorrigible. The 
doctor, the chaplain, and the quartermaster fell 
before her caprices—so the colonel had to take 
measures to make his camp safe for bachelors. 
It's a wonderful little story which proves that even 
army colonels can't stand up under an onslaught 
of Cupid's arrows. 


THE AUGUST MIDSUMMER STORY NUMBER 


WoMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


. On Sale at All News-Stands 


20 cents a copy $2.00 a year 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE 


COLLIER'S, The National Weekly 


The More People You 
Can Direct—the 
More You Are Worth 


(Continued from page 39) 


have the ability to manage other men. 
With a great deal more difficulty, you can 
find an occasional specialist who can also 
handle men retall But the rarest 
man on earth is the man whom I have 
just described, who seems to be a special- 
ist in nearly every subject and can also 
manage any kind of men. 

Such a man is worth practically any 
amount of money, for there is no limit to 
the amount of business he can direct. 
And there you have the measuring rod for 
salaries or earnings. : 

Please understand that I am talking 
about business. I am not speaking of 
authors, artists, musicians, actors, doc- 
tors, preachers and—at least, to a certain 
extent—lawyers. These people are indi- 
vidual workers. They deal in a product 
which they create themselves. Their 
earnings depend largely on their being 
specialists in a particular field. 

Even in their case, however, the ability 
to handle other people adds to their earn- 
ing power. The great actor, who can also 
direct his own company, who understands 
how to produce a play, and who can man- 
age harmoniously all the factors con- 
cerned in the production, will get a far 
greater reward than comes to the one who 
is only a great actor. The same thing is 
true all down the line. But it is not so 
conspicuously true as it is in business. 


I? DOES not make any difference wheth- 
er a man draws a large salary from a 
corporation which he controls, or draws it 
from a company in which he has no stock 
interest. We all work for corporations in 
these days. Every big man who starts 
alone eventually develops into a corpora- 
tion; and it is only chance whether he 
works for one that he organized himself 
or whether he finds one already satisfac- 
torily organized and takes charge of it. 

The first quality of business success is 
the ability to manage other people— 
thereby you extend the power of your own 
hand. The second quality of success is 
the ability to assimilate and to use the 
best technical knowledge existing in the 
five divisions of industry; that is, engi- 
neering, purchasing of materials, manufac- 
turing, selling, and finance. The degree 
in which you combine your management 
of men with your knowledge of your 
branch is the desee of your success and 
the gauge of your salary. The more of 
these divisions you can combine in your- 
self, the more you are worth. 

The old idea was for a shoemaker to 
stick to his last—for a man^to do one 
thing and nothing more. The Jack-of-all- 
trades was supposed always to be master 
of none.  To-day it is the Jack-of-all- 
trades, who is also master of all of them, 
who can command anything he wants, if— 
and here is the point—he can use his,mas- 
tery not merely individually but through 
great numbers of men. 

A man may be a well of knowledge, but 
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cious Southern flavor 
treats sent to you postpaid. 
In case your regular dealer or 


summer resort dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with Nunnally’s candy, 


: Nunnally 9 . 
ee Et sir be or the Vacation Months 


NUNNALLY'S, ATLANTA 
The candy that is distinguishable for its tempting 
aroma, and for those subtle undertones of flavor 

that emphasize so delightfully its Southern witchery. 
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F. O. Estell has been an Engineer on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western since 1889. 
For the past twenty years he has carried a 
Hamilton Watch, and it has given him such 
splendid service that he likes to tell about it. 
But that isn't unusual—most Hamilton own- 
ers are like that. Any man or woman that 
acquires a Hamilton Watch is sure to find in- 
creasing pride in its accuracy; and apprecia- 
tion of its dependability will grow with its use 


Imagine your hurrying into a 
railroad station only to be told 
that your train isn't ready—that 
the engineer or conductor has 
been late in getting to work that 
morning. 

But railroad men are human. It's no 
easier for them to be punctual than for 
you—except that they have been helped 
to an appreciation of the importance of 
minutes by the accurate watches they 
carry. 

A really accurate watch would help 
you. It would be a convenience, a source 
of pride, a constant urge to punctuality. 
Why not get a Hamilton? The Hamilton 


Bamilton Watch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


Suppose an Engineer 
failed to catch his train! 


Send for “The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet 


is probably the most accurate watch 
made, and therefore is the first favorite 
of railroad men everywhere. 


The Hamilton Watch makes an ideal 
gift—a subtle compliment to those who 
have already achieved, an inspiration to 
younger folks, a daily and life-long re- 
minder of your affection or esteem. On 
any occasion when a gift is to be made, a 
Hamilton Watch would be fitting and 
appropriate. 


"There's a model to suit every taste 
and purpose in the Hamilton line. Prices 
range from $40 to $200, Movements 
alone, $22 (in Canada $25.50) and up. 
Your jeweler will be glad to show you 
some of the many Hamiltons at any time. 


about the manufacture and care of fine watches. The 


different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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Secrets of Selling 


in these days nobody will take the trouble 
to bail that knowledge out of him! The 
only expertness that matters in a big way 
is expertness which you can communicate. 
If you can communicate it to, that is, 
manage, a certain number of people, you 
are worth just so much. If you can com- 
municate it in such a way that the circle 
with which you are personally in touch 
can, in turn, direct another circle, then 
you are worth so much more. Your ulti- 
mate worth depends solely upon the 
number of circles that are eventually 
reached by you. The very big man is just 
like a pebble dropped into a still pond. 
He sets forces in motion that penetrate to 
every corner of his pond. 

Remember that I am not talking in 
terms of happiness, in terms of ulti- 
mate achievement, or of benefit to the 
world; but simply about the money value 
of a man in business. In this article, I 
am solely concerned with dollar marks. 
There is no doubt at all that a great sur- 
geon who makes important discoveries 
and gives them free for the service of the 
world is worth more to mankind than a 
business man earning many millions a 
year. Of course, it may be id this busi- 
ness man's earnings will permit the discov- 
eries of the surgeon to be put to the use of 
mankind, but that is another matter. 

That surgeon depends upon his indi- 
vidual efforts. He is paid only for what 
he personally: does. fi. cannot earn as 
much money as the man of less ability in 
business, but who possesses the gift of 
directing a great number of people in pro- 
ductive work. Considering only dollars, 
the limit of earnings is to be found in the 
number of times a man can multiply his 
own energy by utilizing the energies of 
others. 


Al of these ideas, which when set down 

seem perfectly apparent, have come 
to me only through rough experience. I 
hired men before I knew what kind to 
hire. My principles grew out of the mis- 
takes I made. For, personally, I have 
had only one job. I have always been in 
business for myself. began as a sales- 
1nan of bicycles, back in 1891, when I was 
eighteen years old. Two years before 
that, another boy and I had very literally 
tried our hands at the laundry business, 
had made a small success, and sold out at 
a profit of two hundred dollars. With my 
share I bought a bicycle, and incidentally 
the agency for the make. That was right 
at the béginning of the bicycle craze, and 
I sold great numbers of them, but, unfor- 
tunately, I was a better salesman than 
credit man. 

It may be that I got the reputation of 
being a nice young man from whom to 
-buy bicycles without paying for them. 
At any rate so many people bought and 
did neglect to pay, that I went out of 
business. I was then only a youngster 
with a strongly developed selling sense, 
and no business sense at all. Otherwise, 
I should not have gone on selling without 
being paid for what I soid. 

Then I traveled on commission for a 
rubber company, saved five hundred dol- 
lars, and bought an interest in a company 
which sold sporting goods. Being afraid 
to trust wholly to the store, I kept my 
connection with the rubber company and 
depended on the manager to look after 
the business. I thought I was in a fair 
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310000 a Year 
Star Salesmen 


Some Amazing Stories of Quick Success 


man who has been work- 
ing for years in a routine 
job at small pay could almost 
over-night step into the 
$10,000 a year class. Yet that 
is just what many men have 
done and are doing today. 
That such big success could 
come so quickly and so easily 
seems almost incredible. If I 
should tell you that one man 
who had been a fireman on a 
railroad stepped from his old 
job to one that paid him 
$10,000 a year, you would be 
inclined to doubt the truth 
of my statement. 
But I can show you the 
man’s own story. And that 
is only one instance. I can 


D is hard to believe that a 


they had not learned about the 
National Salesmen's Training As- 
sociation's system of Salesmanship 
Training and Free Employment 
Service. This is an organization of 
top-notch Salesmen and Sales 
Managers formed just for the pur- 
pose of showing men how to become 
Star Salesmen and fitting them into 
Restore as City and Traveling 
Salesmen. 

Through its help hundreds of 
men have been able to realize their 
dreams of big opportunity, success, 
wealth and independence. Men 
without previous experience or spe- 
cial qualifications have learned the 
secrets of selling that make Star 
Salesmen—for Salesmen are not 
“born” but made, and any man can 
casily master the principles of Sales- 
manship through the wonderful 
system of the National Salesmen's 

raining Association. Anyone who 
is inclined to doubt that this is so 
has only to read the stories of men 
who tell in their own words what 
the Association has done for them. 
Here are just a few examples: 


show you many more. And 
perhaps the most surprising 
part of it all is that these men 
were just average men. They 


Send Me Your Name 


I hare shown hundreds of men how to 
step from small-pay jobs into the big 


J. P. Overstreet of Dallas, 
Texas, who was formerly on the 
Capitol Police Force of Wash- 
ington, D. C., states: “My 


came from all walks of life, a year—yes, and 


from all fields of work. They 


money class in one quick jump. $10,000 
more—has 
as a result of writing to me. Just let me 


earnings for March were over 


te. oni $1,000 and over 81,800 for the 


: send the whole amazing i last six weeks, while last week 

had previously been clerks, entirely free of cost or obligation. Eo S ES were i alie Ne 
: A S. T. A. dug me out of the ru 

kkeepers, mechanics, farm Greenslade, President, N. S. T. A. where I was earning less than 


hands! Some of them had 

never earned more than $60 a month— 
some of them had drudged for years at dull, 
uninteresting work without prospects of any- 
thing better in life. And then, in one quick 
jump, they found themselves earning more 
money than they had ever thought possible. 
Suddenly all their dreams of success, position, 
and financial independence came true. 


The Secret of Their Success 


What was responsible for their remarkable 
rise to the ranks of the big money makers? 
What did they do to lift themselves out of 
the low pay rut and step to magnificent 
earnings? 


The answer is very simple. These men de- 
cided to get into the great field of Selling— 
they learned about the wonderful opportu- 
nities in this fascinating profession—why sales- 
men are always in demand—why they receive 
so much more money than men in other fields 
of work. And they became Star Salesmen! 


Probably if you had told any one of these men that it 
was possible for him to become a Star Salesman he would 
have laughed at the idea. If you had told him that it 
was not only possible, but that it could be done in his 
spare moments at home, without interfering with his work, 
he would have dismissed your statement as being too 
absurd to be even considered. For you must remember 
that most of those men had never had a day’s experience 
in Selling—they had no special qualifications for Sales- 
manship—no thought of ever becoming Salesmen. 


What Makes a $10,000 a 
Year Star Salesman? 
As a matter of fact, these men who are today reaping 


such handsome rewards as Star Salesmen, would probably 
„be working still as clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, ete., if 


$1,000 a year and showed me 
how to make a success.” 

C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., writes: “My 
earnings for the past thirty days are $1,562 and I 
won Second Prize in March, although I only worked 
two weeks during that month.” $ 

P. T. Balsbaugh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who was for- 
merly a fireman on an Fastern railroad, states: 
“You have put me in the $10,000 a year class.” 


What These Men Have Done 
You Can Do 


Tt will not cost you a penny to learn how you, too, can 
become a Star Salesman and take your place among the 
big money makers of business. Whatever your ambition 
may be—5,000, 310,000 or more a year—find out about 
your great opportunity in the wonderful profession of 
Salesmanship. See how the N. S. T. A. can open to you 
the way to a big selling job, to prosperity and a life of 
fascinating work, travel, contact with influential men. 
Just mail the coupon or write, and you will receive, with- 
out cost or obligation, proof of what the remarkable system 
of the National Salesmen's Training Association and its 
FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE can do for you. In 
addition a great book on Salesmanship will be mailed 
to you without charge. You owe it to yourself to read of 
the quick and brilliant success that others have achieved 
and of the opportunities that await you in the field of 
Selling. Mail the coupon or write today. 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-K Chicago, Ill., U. S.A 


——————————————————————————-- 


National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Dept. 23-K, Chicago, Ill., U. s. A. 

Send me Free Proof that you can make me a Star Sales- 
man and tell me how you will help me land a selling job. 
Also list showing lines of business with openings for 
Salesmen. This Nee not obligate me in any way. 


Naena eae ae ate Sh to vaso latet aces veo 
CEOS a no ipo ins EE y eos ERE EDI E SES. "TT 
OT RARE done te aS SE eR CRE nT ares 
Stale S costing hatha cs uper s eats Sales sone Ca ede le 


` Co-educational Schools 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Departments — Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 


Law, Pre-Medi 
Music, 


ommerce, 


armacy, 


Public Speaking, 


High School, 


icine, Dentistry, Home 
Manual Training, Preparatory, 
Phonography and Typewriting 


onomics, 


While the expense in all departments is exceedingly low, this reduced 
cost has not been brought about by sacrificing a high grade of instruc- 
tion, but by applying business principles to the 


Cost o 


f Living 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board and room 
may be had at $90 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $25 per quarter 
of 12 weeks or $95 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the en- 
tire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction in all 
departments except Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 
Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for regular 
school year (36 weeks) need not exceed $330, or for 48 weeks, $435. 


For Free Catalog Address 


H. 


K. Brown, Pres., Box 3, University Hall, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-eighth Year Opens September 21, 1920 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 14, 1920 


WYOMING 
SEMINARY 


CO-EDUCATIONAL school 

where boys and girls get a 
vision. The natural association of 
boys and girls beautiful and salu- 
tary. Strong teachers in every de- 
partment. College preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and 
Domestic Arts and Science. Special 
course for High School graduates 
who do not expect to enter college. 
Military training. All athletics. 
Endowed. Catalogue. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., President 
KINGSTON, PA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, 54th Year, Franklin, Mass. 

Young men and young women find bere a homelike atmosphere. 

thorough and efficient training in every depa; ent of a broad 

culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 

permits liberal terms, $375—$475 per year. Special Course in 

Domestic Science. For catalogue and information address 
A 


HUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D, Principal 


DICKINSON SEMINARY— 


Preparation for College a Specialty 
Experienced teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, 
Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Pool. 
Gymnasiums. Co-educational. "Separate 
dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. : 

President, Benjamin C. Conner, D. D. Box H Williamsport, Pa. 


3rd Quarter, March 8, 1921 


| Box GC 


4th Quarrer, May 31, 1921 


Instruction in small groups—personal care 
Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 
technical schools. Separate Junior Department 
with House Mother and constant supervision. Com- 
plete equipment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre ath- 
letic field. Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar 8. Kriebel, D. D., Prin, Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
Established 1855. Co-educational. 


healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses, 8th 
grade to Ist year college. Piano, violin, vocal, elocution, 
stenography. Expenses, $500. For catalog address 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


6 modern 


Schools for Special Training 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
tic Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Mollie A. Woods. Prin.. Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 4ist year. 
Degrees granted. Address Harry Seymour Ross 
Dean, 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 


‘GODDARD SEMINARY 


College Preparatory Courses. Domestic Science. Teacher 
Training, Commercial Course. Superb location. Modern 
equipment, Large endowment. buildi . Gymna- 
slum. Athletic feld. $350 a year. Strong athletic teams, 
Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Principai, Box 20, Barre, Vermont 


Large endowment. In 


Schools of Photography 


Lenta Photography 


Good-paying positions in the L studios x me a 
try ‘await men and women who prepare m 
now. For 25 years we have successfully pa ee 


xe hy, Photo-Engra 
d Thr ee-Color Work 
TR, xem 00 a week. We assist 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
self for an advanced position at better pay. 
cay, living | inexpensive. Pr ee and best school ofits its 
kind. for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTO 
Box A. M., 780 Wabash Avenue; Effingham, Illinois 


Learn Photography 
otion Picture 
Portrait — Commercial 


from a successful progressive 
photographer operating 20 


studios in large cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and PleasantOccupation. 
Earn while learning. 

3 months’ complete course all branches. 
Day and night classes, Expert instruo- 
tors. Installments taken. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


roadway, New York 
Madison St., Chicago 
or Write for Booklet G 


arn 399100«Wi 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months' course covers all 
branches: 


Motion ire (omm NE 
Cameras and Materia. pert De 


Practical instruction; oer E a7 esa 
9. 


Cl or write for complete catalog N. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W.36th St., N. Y. 505 State St., Bklyn. 


Schools of Dentistry 


Lam35 -f25a 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICALDENTISTRY 

A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. 

5 months’ course— day or eve- 
ning. No previous knowledge or experience re- 
quired. No charge for tonis or equipment. 

The men we train are in Established 28 


Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for free catalog No. 21 


BODEE noit DENTISTRY 


NEW YOR. nuu pp Aad v 
136 W.52 EH ‘ano Walnut Sts. 


ENTISTRY offers unusual 
portunities as a — 


Study 
Dentistry 


y 
cal facilities unexcelled. gr iink 
complete sanomaa all buaine. 
ments. ew col 

Tuition ELEW—— 
begins Oct. 4. F. R. Henson. DURS 


6 W. North St. 
Indianapehs, Ind. 


at the 
INDIANA 
DENTAL COLLEGE 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Offers to young men and women a four ur year curriculum 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Du mE Fifteen 
units, accredited high school, for ad 


Demand for dentists greater Ca 
students. Write 
for catalogue. 


unexcelled in point of equipment an and d operating 
in the Heart of Chicago's Medical and 
Unprecedented pm for dental 
nai niversity of Iliasia. 
College of Dentistr ver: 
Box 43, 1838 West Teme Street, CHICAGO" 


Kindergarten Training Schoois 


n Tn MAT IPEA mem 
ALUMNADO LLL NAL 


— 1886 


NATIONAL 
| KINDERGARTEN 


ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


INDERGARTEN and Pri- 

mary teachers in demand. 
Salaries rapidly increasing. 
Combined ` Professional and 
Cultural Education. College 
accredited. Diploma, 2 years. 
Three and four year courses. 
Four Dormitories on College 
Grounds. For catalog address 


1920 


Box 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Tc ANNUM 
Kindergarten Training 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 


I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. | Il. Primary 
Ill. Playground 
Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. 24th yr. 
opens Sept. 21. Write Registrar, Box 28, 616-22 So. 


Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 


Tbe Fannie A. Smith 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory 
and practice. School residence for a limited number. Grounds 
for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 

FANNIE A.SMITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


OBERLIN, OHIO. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
and practice, Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. 

Address Miss Rose N. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


School for Special Training 


Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given by cor- _ 
respondence. 


(Div. XIID Chicago, IN. 


$25.99? a Week 


to Students this Summer 
Are you thinking about that summer 


job? We are making our field ap- 
pointments of young men and women 
students now. 


As an active member of our Subscrip- 
tion Staff you can go back to college 
in the fall with your expenses partly 
paid. If you desire an appointment, 
write immediately to 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 60A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
416 West 13th Street NewYork City 


Co-Educational School 


The Most Attractive Child 
I Ever Met 


. By George Bond 


HAD stopped off on my way East 

to visit an old classmate of mine 
who lived on a ranch twenty miles 
from nowhere and whom | had not 
seen in ten years. When we arrived 
at his home his little boy of eight 
came dashing up on his pony to meet 
us, and while my friend drove the 
car round to the garage his young 
son, having hitched his horse, showed 
me to my room. I was at once im- 
pressed by his courtesy and attrac- 
tive manners, at which I marveled in 
one brought up so far in the wilds. 

But my surprise grew into won- 
der at dinner, and as my stay was 
prolonged, for, though what I first 
noticed was manners, it was the little 
fellow's unusual education that later 
amazed me. He displayed such an in- 
terest in the miscellaneous table talk and 
such remarkable knowledge of people, 
business, pictures, history, literature. 
etc., that my admiration continued to 
grow by leaps and bounds. After dinner 
he took a book and curled up in a chair 
to himself where most boys would have 
worried their mothers to tell or read them 
a story. 


“TIM,” I said to his father, when 
the boy had gone to bed, “ 
never met a child like Ted be- 
fore, and the remarkable thing 
about him is that with all his 
knowledge, he is 100% real boy. 
Where did he get his training 
anyway?" 


& “From a school in Baltimore,” 
he replied with a smile of pride. 
"His behavior, his 3 R's, his 


general information, we owe all 
to that school.” 


“When did you live in Baltimore?” I asked. 
“I have never been to Baltimore,” he answered. 


“You don't mean to say you sent a boy of his age 
away to boarding school?” 


“Oh, nol" said he. “When Ted reached the age of 
four, we became desperate. Neither my wife nor 
knew anything about bringing up a child and though 
we felt our r nsibility keenly, we did not know 
what to do. ed was meanwhile developing traits 
and tendencies that began to alarm us. i uca- 
tion meant more to us than anything else in the 
world, but it seemed that if we stayed here without 
a school there could be no education. And if we left 
the ranch there would be no money for his educa- 
tion. 


“Thus we were between the two horns of a di- 
lemma. Then one day we heard accidentally that 
the Calvert School in Baltimore was training and 
teaching children from four to twelve years right 
in their own homes, no matter where they live, by 
laying a foundation of good habits and manners 
at the age of four, proceeding with the teaching of 
reading and writing and so carrying its pupils on 
until when they finally do go to school they enter 
a year or more ahead of other children their age.” 

“I didn’t know that such a school existed,” I 
frankly conf 

“Come, let me show you his school room," he 
said, and taking me upstairs into the boy's play- 
room he poin: out one corner set aside for t| 
purpose of a school— with its little desk and a chair 
and shelf of books, one or two of which I opened. 


“What attractive books!" I exclaimed. “I didn't 
know school were ever made so. They weren't 
in my day." 


He showed me the daily lesson sheets of instruc- 
tiohs so clear that any one could follow them and so 
enlightening that even with a random glance I 
learned things that brought forth the exclamation, 
“Well, I never knew that before!" Then I examined 
Ted's stories about his y and life on the ranch, 
and his compositions, illustrated with pictures on 
art, history, mythology, science, together with his 
reports and certificate. 


I COMPARED the work mentally with that of 

my own little girl in the East whom, at a finan- 
cial sacrifice, | was sending to the best day school 
I knew of—and a jealous and even angry feeling 
swept over me that my friend's son, 1000 miles 
from a good school, should be so much better trained. 


"But who does the actual teaching?" | asked. 


"His nurse at first gave him his 
lessons, but after a while my wife be- 
came so interested that she consid- 
ered it a pleasure and a privilege to 
do that part herself. She found it 
brought new interest and delight 
into her own life, and I venture to 
say it takes no more of her time than 
that which your wife spends in hear- 
ing your little girl's AME which 
you are paying others to teach." 


“Is the Calvert School another one 
of those money making enterprises?” 
I asked. 


"Oh, no," he replied. ‘The Calvert School was 
started and is maintained by a group of leading 
citizens of Baltimore who seek no financial bene- 
fits, but who wanted the best the educational world 
afforded for their own children. And they are broad- 
minded enough to wish to make similar advantages 
available to all English-speaking children. The 
Calvert School faculty is constantly trying out new 
devices, books, schemes, plans and methods and 
they adopt and incorporate into their course any 
improvement that stands the test. 


“You'll be surprised to know there are Calvert 
pupils in every State and 22 foreign countries, and 
a great many schools are using Calvert methods, 
though many claim to be using the Calvert School 
system who are not entitled to." 


Inspired by my friend's enthusiasm, I borrowed 
a t card, sat down at once and wrote the Calvert 
School, asking for full information. 


When I reached home, the information I sought 
was awaiting me, and without taking Mary, my 
daughter, out of school I at once secured the Calvert 
instruction for her. t was not long before her 
school teacher, not knowing what was taking place, 
remarked on her improvement, and now she is at 
the head of her class. 


Wry not find out what the Calvert School can 
do for your child? ere is a course of daily 
lessons for each age of childhood from 4 or 5 years 
to 12—not a book of general instructions and ad- 
vice or discussion of methods of child training, but 
definite lessons for each school day, setting down 
ist what is to be done day by day in such simple 
language that asvens can follow the directions. 
course of daily lessons is within the means of 
every home. 


So if you wish to have a child of whom you will 
be proud in any company, who will be a credit and 
a delight to you, send the coupon below for a sample 

Ivert lesson and full particulars, which we will 
gladly send you free. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


P nd me sampi ion and 
x information r 
Home Instruction be a child of 


. years. 
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Schools of Physical Education—Home Economics—Domestic Arts and Science 


21st. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
School of Home Economics 


EE 


um 


FINA "T 


Offers two accredited courses — Dietitians, 
Teachers. Affiliation with the Sanitarium affords 
unusual opportunities for practical application; pro- 
vides unexcelled laboratory facilities and many other 
exceptional advantages. 


Opportunity to Defray Part of Expense 


Students enjoy refined companionship, beautiful surround- 
ings, healthful recreation and scientific development. Tuition 
and living expenses moderate. More calls are received for 
gradustes than can be filled. Illustrated prospectus upon 
request. Address: Registrar, Box 41, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Lesley School of Household Arts 
Kindergarten and Grade Work 
Home efficiency and dietetics. | Dormitory accommodation. 
Address Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Sargent School ‘g,Physice! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


School of Domestic 
Arts and Science 


Offers one year intensive courses 
in HOME-MAKING, also INSTITU- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT. Subjects 
include: Cookery, Menu Planning and 
Preparation, Marketing, Household Man- 
agement, Table Service, Food Values, Sew- 
ing, Millinery, Ete. Desirable dormitory 
accommodations. For catalog address: 


Lillian A. Kemp, Director, Box 10, 6 N. Michigan Av. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


HE Profession of Physical Di- 
rector and Playground Supervisor 
is in the ascendancy. It makes possible 
the American ideal of “Efficiency through 
Fitness." Colleges, Universities, Public and 
Private Schools, Summer Camps, Athletic 


Clubs, Industrial, Social and Community 
Centers, Banks, Manufacturing Plants, Department Stores, 
Y. M. and Y. W.C. A. are making constant demand 
for more trained men and women than are available. 
The American College prepares and places through its 
heavy graduate placing bureau large numbers of these 
workers each year. 


The American College offers a two year course to High 
School Graduates, leading to Bachelor degree (B. P. E.) 
Special work with diploma. 
work — Scholarships. 
Council—Athletic Association—Orchestra—Sororities. 
Write for “Description of Courses” and View Book. 


Address Dept. A-8, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Credit allowed for outside 
Delightful college life. Student 
Term opens September 


2 E 
r 


PHYSICAL [Miti 


5 
) 
bi 


Physical Education 


| for Women 
Accredited 


Two Year Normal Course 
for Directors of Phys- 
. ieal Education, Play- 
| EV ^ : ground Supervisors, 
Dáncing Teachers 
and Swimming In- 
4| structors. Thorough 
| ; É preparation in all 

j branches under strong 


faculty of experienced 
men and women. 


Our graduates are filling 
the most responsible po- 
sitions in the country. 
High School graduates 
from accredited schools 
admite a sos 
Schoo! = nds Remi nation. ine Dormitory 
excellent resWdemtal distriet for non-resident students. 


17th Session opens Sept. 23, 1920 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal 
Box 26, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IH. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


Massacnuserts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
32nd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our grad- 
uates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Summer Camp. Apply to Tig SECRETARY. 


Electrical School 


men with tralning are in demand. For 


. 
Electrical men of character, ambition and lim- 


ited time. Conaensed Course in Electrical 
. . 
Engineerin 
includesTheoretical an cticalElectricity, Mathematics, 
Steam and Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. Complete 


In One Year 


Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, labora- 
tories, shops. Write for catalog. 


28th year opens September 29th, 1920. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
123 Tecoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Schools of Mining 


* 
Mines]: 


Golden 
ANY # 


N A 
Study Mining Engineering 


Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy and 
Mining Geology. New courses in- Petro- 
leum and Oil Geology. Free scholarships 
available. 


ME 
—— 


Autumn Term begins Sept. 6, 1920 
M Registrar, Box 701 - 
bet School of Mines Golden, Colorado 


sar (la OV IBS PY RIAIS LY LI TID 


Be Mining Engineer 


A great profession not overcrowded. The 


Michigan College of Mines (est. 1886) located in the 
heart of one of the greatest copper mining districts 
of the worid offers a unique combination of theo- 
retical instruction with practical experience in a 
four year course which can be completed in three 
calendar years Its breadth affords foundation 
for expert specialization in that field of engineering 
which most appeals to the student. Great mines, 
mills, smelters, electrolytic and power plants are 
practically a part of the college equipment and 
constitute a factor of enormous value in the course 
of Instruction. Managers of lago eiu regu- 
larly lecture to classes Region ords unusual 
opportunities for geological study. Nine buildings, 
Advanced Methods. Vigorous Athletics, Bowling, 
billiards, Tobogganing. ''M.C.M. Men Make Good.” 
For descriptive book address 254 College Ave., 
Houghton, Mich. 
Mi hi College 
ichigan “of 


Mines 


School ot Mines 


RAPID CITY, S. D. 


A State institution located at gateway 
of the beautiful Black Hills, a mag- 
nificent outdoor laboratory and home 
of one of the world’s biggest gold 
mines. Institution has strong staff of 
experienced technical men, modern 
equipment and up to date library. 
Tuition very low. Graduates in big 
demand. Will be glad to hear from 
students Interested in taking a 
mining ormetallurgical course. 


Address President, SOUTH 
DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF 
MINES. 


South 
Dakota 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


' Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineering. 
| Technical Faculty 


Low cost. Recognized by Government. 
Short course educational opportunices. Mining district. 


Write for catalogue M 
Socorro, New Mexico. A. X. Illinski, President 


College of Engineering 


Inprana, Angola. E. E. Street. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


entrance examination. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


This year many young people will again be 
perplexed by the problem of finding the right 
school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY 


NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Chicago Illinois 
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way to become a capitalist. But my 
manager had been started on his business 
career with a bit too much “reverse 
English” on him, that is, he came right 
back to the starting point and even trav- 
eled enough beyond to take us to the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

Then I took charge of it myself, spe- 
cializing in bicycles. I sold plenty of 
them, but soon.I began to discover the 
cardinal fact of business—that a one-man 
concern can never go very far. I saw a 
definite limit to my personal success if I 
had to depend solely upon my personal 
efforts. I determined that the place to 
be was at the source, that is, to get where 
the thing was made, and to have others 
sell for you. The first step in that direc- 
tion was to get out of the retail distribu- 
tion of bicycles and into the wholesale. 
This so enlarged my field that by the time 
I was twenty-seven I was doing a business 
of half a million dollars a year. Then one 
day I saw, for the first time, what was 
known at that time as “the horseless car- 
riage," the descendant of which we now 
know as an automobile. 

Although there seemed to be no reason 
at the time why bicycles should not con- 
tinue to increase in popularity, the new 
machine seemed to possess larger possi- 
bilities, for, undoubtedly, more people 
would want to have themselves propelled 
about the country than to do the propell- 
ing themselves on a bicycle. So I got-two 
auto agencies. It was not hard to sell 
cars, but it was hard to get them. I 
was looking toward their manufacture, 
but I had not enough money to think of 
starting a factory. Instead, in 1906, I 
organized a distributing company, and 
undertook to sell the entire output of the 
American and the Overland companies. 
This sounds like a big undertaking, but 
the largest year’s output of Overlands was 
then forty-seven cars! I sold without re- 
` gard to the ability of the factory to deliv- 
er. By the fall of 1907, I had sold five 
hundred cars of that make for future de- 
livery, that is, I had far oversold the out- 
put of the company. 


HEN all at once the bottom dropped 

out of the money market; specie pay- 
ments were suspended. everybody rushed 
to collect every cent due bim, and the 
panic of 1907 was on. Smash went the 
Overland Company! They had been 
working on a narrow margin with little 
capital But nearly every penny I owned 
was deposited with them against the fu- 
ture delivery of cars. Instead of facin 
the most prosperous year of my life, i 
faced entire ruin. On Sunday I took the 
next train for Indianapolis, where the 
manager of the company told me that'the 
men had been paid on Saturday with 
checks which would not be met by the 
bank. Those checks would be presented 
on the next day, Monday, and they would 
have to file a petition in. bankruptcy. 
‘They had thrown up the sponge. 

Anyone whose memory goes back to 
the panic of 1907 will remember that 
money was the hardest thing in the world 
to get. Men and firms rated in the mil- 
lions thought themselves lucky if they 
had a few hundred dollars in real cash. 
Everything was tied up. But I could not 
let the company fail, and it was up to me 
to prevent this. I had a greater interest 
at stake, with my deposits and my sales, 


than any of the others aon cerne. Only | 
three hundred and fifty dollars was needed | 
for the pay roll. T got thát fii Cash right | 
at the hotel by commandeering the cash | 
receipts of the restaurant and the bar- | 
room. I cannot imagine why they let | 
me do it, but probably I was so intent on 
gaining my point, and cared so little 
about what they thought of the proceed- 
ing, that it did not occur to anyone to stop 
me. 

Meeting that payroll did not save the 
company; it merely loaded me with the 
whole financing. I borrowed money right 
and left; I borrowed from everybody 
who would lend to me, and I rushed 
out the cars. We did not sell a single 
car on credit; and money becoming easier 
—for the panic was short-lived—I per- 
suaded the bank to make advances on 
the sight drafts that went out with the | 
bills of lading covering the cars. I showed 
the creditors that, although weowed eighty 
thousand dollars, we had orders for far | 
beyond that sum; and that if they pressed 
their claims they would get nothing, 
while if they helped us along with ma- | 
terial they were certain to get their money 
on their old accounts as well as have a 
good new market. 


Now when I look back, I can hardly 
comprehend how it all happened, or 
how I managed to be in so many places 
and doing so many things at once; for 
shortly I was president of the company, 
general manager, secretary and treasurer, 
sales manager, and production manager. 
I did everything but the actual work in 
the shops. I had succeeded to all of these 
titles in January, 1908. By that fall we 
had paid all our debts, and at the end of 
the year had a balance sheet which showed 


a net worth of more than fifty thousand | 


dollars. Then the boom in automobiles 
started. In the next year we made four 
thousand cars and sold them at a net 
profit of a million dollars. 

That little company which, when i 
grew larger, I moved to Toledo, i is to- day 
the parent of a dozen other companies 
with assets running into the huridreds of 
millions, and which employ more than 
a hundred thousand men. The executive 
and the financial problems have, I may 
remark, somewhat increased in size and 
complexity since the night I levied on the 
cash assets of that Indianapolis hotel! 

At first I did everything myself. About 
the hardest thing in all business to learn 
is what not to do yourself. Gradually I 
let go of the bookkeeping and accounting, 
then the production, and finally the sell- 
ing, exercising a supervision over each of 
these divisions and reserving only finance 
for myself. As my interests increased, I 
had to give over the entire direction of 
certain companies, and then to give up 
the intimate direction of all companies, 
still attempting to supervise them in a 
general way. Finally [ had to turn even 
that supervision over to another man and 
retire still further from the center of 
things. 

My personal progression out of detail 
gives a fair idea of what one hires men for 
and what their work is worth. It is the 
ability to step into the proprietor's shoes 
and actually to direct, that is worth 
money. 

When I started in business and through | 
the early years, the salesmen drew the 


CONQUERING 
AN OLD ENEMY 


^ 
WILL irww 


Well beat | 
| Keep ‘Get Well” 


THEIR ANSų 


WERS 


LIFES SCHOOL 


Can you answer 
its questions? 


OW much do you really 

know of life and sell 
and sex—those thousand 
and one intimate, personal 
details of existence untaught 
in any school? 

How much do you know 
of "ignored" diseases more 
deadly than a world war?— 
Of diseases threatening the 
very life of the nation, 
jeopardizing generations 
yet unborn? 

The war put public health 
problems squarely before the 
Ferment and the people. 

t became at once apparent 
that the venereal diseases 
were seriously undermining 
the health of the nation, 
Ignorance, Secrecy, False 
Modesty and Prudishness 
were indicted — charged 
with complicity in an end- 
less list of crimes, many of 
them against the defense- 
less young. 


The Government Acts! 


IDAY the government 
has adopted a policy of 
digmfhed frankness in dis- 
cussing social hygiene. It 
believes that parents, that 
all men and women, young 
and old, must be given the 
advantage of accurate in 
formation regarding the 
simple factsof social hygiene 
as applied to home life; mar- 
riage; the rearing of chil. 
dren; divorce; the effects of 
prostitution and the venereal diseases on individual, 
community and national life. 

You, as a reader of The American Magazine, will 
wish to be fully informed on these vital subjects. 
You appreciate that no class, no individual, is ab- 
eolutely secure without clean knowledge and a clean, 
high understanding of sex, not only as a protection 
against disease, but as an insurance of a healthier, 
happier life. Especially you will wish to safeguard 
your children’s tomorrow! 


HELP FOR YOU 
Tu Association is working in close co-operation 
ith the departments of government, including 
the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, United States Bureau of Education, United 
States Public Health Service, the State Boards of 
Health and other agencies engaged in social hygiene 
work. A part of our work has been to prepare liter- 
ature adapted to the needs of the public—of parents 
—all individuals—each class according to its needs. 
The booklets pictured cover outstanding points 
in the field of social hygiene. Beginning with 
CHILD QUESTIONS AND THEIR ANSWERS 
which explains easily, clearly, safely, the child ques- 
tions often "so hard to answer," they cover neriod 
by period the knowledge everyone shoula save. 
THE BOY PROBLEM deals with the difficulties 
of male adolescence. Will Irwin's CONQUERING 
AN OLD ENEMY is a straight-from-the-shoulder 
exposition of venereal disease—America’s greatest 
health problem—for every man and woman. 
HEALTH FOR MEN gets down to the informative 
facts of prevention and cure of venereal diseases. 
WHY LET IT BURN? is a stirring indictment ot 
prostitution. 
These booklets. will be sent for ten cents each to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
<a ea ^ lee i ee 


he American Social Hygione Ass'n 
103 West 40th Streot New York City 


I realize that every good citizen and parent must be thor- 
oughly informed on theaé subjecta. 


I enclose. cents Send me the booklets checked. 
Child Questions and Their Answers Conquering An Old Enemy 
The Boy Problem Health for Men Why Let It Burat 
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Your Vacation 
Smoking 
Tobacco 


A short time ago a reporter went to New 
York’s largest hotel and inquired what ob- 
jects people oftenest left behind them when 
they checked out. 

He learned that about one in every fifty 
guests left without packing all belongings. 
It was almost always men—not women— 
who left something behind. Toothbrushes, 
pajamas, books, keys, fountain pens, bank- 
books and jewelry were the objects most fre- 
quently overlooked. Only one man had for- 
gotten his pipe. 

How do you account for that? Do pipe 
smokers have better memories or does a 
smoker so value his pipe that he makes cer- 
tain he has it with him? 

He takes care that he has his pipe with 
him. If you ever watched a man pack for 
his vacation, you will feel sure about that. 

When a man is packing up for his vaca- 
tion, he is thinking of how completely he 
can fill a few days with that recreation and 


pure enjoyment which will bring him up to | 


pitch for another year. 

He makes sure that he packs his pipe, also 
plenty of the tobacco without which his hap- 
piness cannot be complete. 

The right tobacco he depends upon to add 
that last soothing, balmy touch to his comfort. 


Just any tobacco won't do. It either 
perfectly satisfies him 
or it won't do. He 


has either found it or 
is still seeking it. Tastes 
differ. 

Take Edgeworth, 
for instance. Edge- 
worth doesn’t com- 
pletely satisfy all men 
or there woyld be 
only one brand 
on the market. 

But many men 
swear by it. 
There, just isn’t 
any other kind 
for them. 


E lunc 
‘BANG 


yet found the to- 
bacco thats just 
yours every day of 
the year, vacation days included, it may be 
Edgeworth. 

Just send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to whom 
you will go for supplies, if you like Edge- 
worth. We will send you without charge 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes, 
cut into thin, moist slices. One slice rubbed 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is simply the 
same tobacco, rubbed up, ready to go right 
into your pipe. 

We believe you'll notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. That means that it burns even- 
ly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—1f your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton 
of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


If you haven't | 


big money. We, in America, developed 
salesmanship to a very high degree; and 
shortly, without knowing it, we were sell- 
ing ahead of production— just as I had far 
oversold the old Overland factory. It took 
the late war to teach us relative values; 
and at the present day, with the demand 
far exceeding production, salesmanship 
is at a discount. Now, the man who can 
get out production, the man who can fill 
orders, is the man who can command a 
salary. 

In all the departments of business we 
have learned that the man on the inside, 
although he may not be able to do much 
himself, although he may be, as formerly 
was always the case, held in contempt by 
the man on the outside, is the man, if he 
can properly direct operations, who is 
worth a dozen star individual salesmen or 
business-getters. 

But it makes poor business to say that 
one division is more valuable than an- 
other. We very frequently get our judg- 
ment destroyed by thinking that the man 
who brings in the money is, after all, the 
real fellow. He will undoubtedly declare 
that if it were not for him the business 
would not be there. But, on the other 
hand, if the man back in the factory did 
not produce something for him to sell, or 
fill the orders that he takes, then the 
salesman would not be out in front seil- 
ing. When you try to find out what are 
the most important divisions in a big 
business, you are up against something 
which is not unlike trying to determine 
whether your left foot is more valuable 
than your right foot. 

The day of paying big salaries to sales- 
men and little salaries to factory men 
is past; for, unless a big business has 
starsin all of its divisions, it is bound 
to get into trouble. But purely in a gen- 
eral way I should grade the payment 


of salaries somewhat in -this fashion: 

'The man who is a specialist in one line 
or who can take charge of a small de- 
partment, whether in the office or the 
shop, and who cannot direct more than a 
comparatively small number of men is, 
if he does his work well, worth from $3,000 
to $5,000. A good salesman is worth 
about the same amount. 

If a man can take charge of a large de- 
elegy an can direct a fair-sized field 
orce, or manage a couple of departments, 
he will be worth on modern scales from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 

When we get above $10,000, there is no 
rule. The limit of individual effort in busi- 
iness is reached at about $5,000; for rarely 
can a man by his single effort cause to be 
produced goods that will sell at a profit 
which will permit a very much larger sal- 
ary. Brilliant individuals can, of course, 
get more; but they do not hold jobs in the 
organization sense. They are hired rather 
for what they think about than for what 
they do. They may draw up to perhaps 
$25,000, but rarely can be paid more than 
that. When we get above $10,000, the 
value of a man’s services is determined 
solely by the number of forces he can set 
in motion. In the business world to-day 
it is not the specialist but the man who 
can direct and keep in harmony the 
specialist, who commands the big salary. 

Therefore the man, or the boy, who 
hopes some day to draw a big salary, will 
not only prepare himself as a specialist in 
one subject, but will at the same time be 
branching out so as to qualify as a spe- 
cialist in other lines, with the thought 
eventually of being able to direct other 
specialists in all of these subjects. That is, 
every job involves not only its immediate 
subject matter but also the study of hu- 
man nature and the study of as many 
other jobs as possible. 


"WHAT About These Awful Prices?” is the title of an interesting inter- 
view next month with F. W. Kemmerer, a great authority on prices. 


| Stories of Absent-Mindedness 


connection between absent-mind- 
edness and memory. Frequently a man 
recognized as a great business genius— 
remarkable both for his powers of con- 
centration and his grasp of all the details 
of his affairs—will show the most amusing 


NE of the peculiar phenomena of 
the brain is the apparently slight 


| manifestations of absent-mindedness in 


his moments of detachment. 

Recently I was talking with the sister of 
one of the leading manufacturers in the 
Middle West, a man recognized as one of 
the great business thinkers and executives 
of the day. 

“For pure absent-mindedness,” she re- 
marked, laughing, “I will match my 
brother against any person I ever met. 
One of his most laughable exhibitions of 
this trait occurred several years ago. He 
was leaving the house for the evening, 
when he suddenly turned back to find 
something he had forgotten. After he had 
lit the gas and found what he was looking 
for, he put the burnt match in his pocket 
and tossed the door key out the window. 
Then he left the house, closing the spring- 


lock door behind him. It was not until he 
returned about midnight that he discov- 
ered the burned match in his pocket. It 
took him half an hour to rouse someone to 
let him in. 

“When he is home from the office, even 
now, and gets to pondering some problem, 
he will do the most laughable things 
imaginable. I have seen him hold a match 
up in front of his face and go through all 
the motions of lighting his pipe—puffing 
blithely away—only to discover finally 
that he had no pipe in his mouth. Then 
he will sometimes sit at the table and go 
through the motions of eating soup with 
his fork, and it will be two or three 
minutes before he discovers what he is 
doing. 

“I remember he was going out hunting 
one day, when he suddenly thought that 
he had forgotten his gun. He walked back 
the three miles to the house and was just 
coming into the yard when he woke up to 
the fact that his gun had been with him 
all the time, but that he was carrying it 
in a different position from the way he 
usually carried it." 
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Stammering Bill Woods 


How he overcame his handicap and became the best 
talker in our town and the star salesman of his firm 


HE “Limited” was held up by a 

freight wreck ahead. I was ma- 

rooned in a small but rosperous 
manufacturing town with ‘but little pros- 
pect of getting out before midnight. "Tired, 
after a hard day's work, I had just about 
decided to take in a movie, when the town 
band sailed by at the head of a torchlight 
procession. 

Upon inquiring I learned that a meeting 
was to be held to decide on a fitting recep- 
tion for the town's returned World War 
heroes. Forgetting the movies, I followed 
the crowd to the town hall and experienced 
one of the biggest and happiest surprises 
of my life, 

The lion of the evening was my old 
schoolmate, Bill Woods. Bill held the audi- 
ence spellbound for three-quarters of an 
hour with one of the best speeches I have 
ever heard. . 

I knew it was Bill and yet all through his 
school days and up to a year 
previous when I last saw him, : 
he had been the worst stam- 
merer I had ever heard. I 
asked the man standing next 
me who the speaker was. Ho 
said, “Oh! that’s ‘Silver 
Tongued Bill.’ He's the new 
manager up at the White, 
Works and the life of the 
town.” 

When the meeting broke up, 
I lost no time in pushing my 
way through a group of 
ardent admirers to Bill's side 
and later, as he walked to the 
railroad station with me, my 
curiosity got the best of me. 


"DRILL," I said, “the last 

time I talked with you it 
took you almost five minutes 
to answer yes or no, yet to- 
night you made a most re- 
markable address. How in the 
world did you do it?" 

Bil laughed. “It’s a long 
story—old man—but, I think, 
a mighty interesting one. 

"Up until about a year ago 
I was a stammerer of the 
worst kind. Do you remem- 
ber in school how the fellows 
made fun of me? I guess 
that was one of the reasons 
why I got poor marks. I 
knew my lessons but was al- 
ways afraid to get up on my feet and 
recite. The only tests I could ever pass 
were written ones. 

“When I got out of school I came up 
here and went to work for the White Com- 
any. I don't know how I ever got the 
ob or held it, because every time I was 
asked a question, I got nervous and before 
I could make a reply my questioner would 
turn to someone else for the information 
he desired. I always knew what I wanted 
to say but somehow I couldn't get it out. 

“Well, other fellows, who did not know 
the business half as well as I did—began 
to pass me in both salary and position. 
While they moved up, I stood still at the 
same old job and earning the same small 
beginner's salary. 

"I couldn't afford to make a stand for 
myself before the boss. If I had I would 
have been fired. The White Company had 
no important places for men who couldn't 
talk. I had big ambitions, was vitally in- 
terested in the business and was sure I 
could make good on the sales force if only 
I could learn to speak distinctly. In my 
day-dreams, I pictured myself out on the 
road putting across big sales, earning big 
money and holding down a real job. hen 
I would awake and be more miserable than 
ever.” 

“Didn't you ever try to be cured?” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Time and time again—I never missed 
even the slightest chance," he replied. 
"But it seemed of no use, and finally I 
concluded I could never be cured. 


“THEN one day, one of the fellows in 
the office showed me a letter from 
a friend of his. This friend, a short time 
before, had stuttered and stammered just 
as I did then. The letter told how he had 
been entirely cured by a new scientific 
method at a regular school for stutterers 
and stammerers. 


By H. L. HODGSON 


Illustration by 
JOHN A. MAY 


“At first I did not pay much attention 
to it. What was the use? I had tried one 
so-called cure after another without re- 
sult. Over and over again my hopes had 
been aroused, but each time I had failed 
and as a result had become more despond- 
ent than ever. 

“But this fellow insisted that the Bogue 
Institute was entirely different. He told 
me his friend had also tried all kinds of 
reliefs without results but that he had been 
absolutely cured in a few weeks by attend- 
ing classes under Mr. Bogue. 


“T lost no time in pushing my way to Bill's side” 


“Well, a few days later I saw one of the 
Institute advertisements in a magazine. 
After reading it I sent for full information 
with the understanding that I was not 
obligating myself in any way. 


“In a few days I received all their de- 
scriptive literature and a catalog. I learned 
that Bogue Institute at Indianapolis was a 
resident school with dormitories, class 
rooms and a regular schedule of work pe 
the same as any other boarding school or 
college. 


“Another thing that interested me was 
the fact that the founder of the Institute, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, had stuttered and 
stammered for twenty years and had first 
worked out this scientific cure for himself. 
Once cured of the trouble that had made 
his own life so miserable, he was too big- 
hearted to stop. So he decided to help 
others. Soon he had a large class and, 
spurred on by wonderful results, he started 
the Bogue Institute and made the scientific 
cure of stammerers and stutterers his life 
work. 

“The catalog showed pictures of the 
school and there were numerous letters 
written by graduates who had been cured. 
After carefully looking over the literature 


- I became convinced that at least this was 


a more reasonable idea-than any I had 


ever tried before. 


‘With the books and literature, I also 
found a diagnosis blank. This was a regu- 
lar diagnosis form, but very easy to fill out. 
On it I wrote all my symptoms and a gen- 
Fire history of my particular case and sent 

n. 

“A few days later I received a personal 
letter from Mr. Bogue in. which he.com- 
pletely and Nr ag diagnosed my case 
from the questions had answered. He 
seemed to thoroughly understand my con- 
dition and once aj I entertained hopes 
of being cured, 


"S? I wrote and had my name placed 
on his registry list. found the 
school to be always crowded. | But then 
the ceurses were short and with the cure 
and graduation of students.new vacancies 
were occurring constantly. 

“In about two weeks after I had sent in 
my application I received a letter to report 
at the Institute on a certain day. 

“Then for once I mustered up nerve 
enough to go to the boss and ask for some 
time off. When I finally managed to make 
my request plain he was more than 
anxious to let me go. ‘Good luck to you,’ 


he said, ‘I hope you will be completely 
cured.’ 
“Well, to make a long story short, six 


weeks after I enrolled under Mr. Bogue, I 
left his Institute absolutely cured of the 
affliction that had made so many years 
miserable for me. Not only was I able to 
talk without stuttering or stammering but 

had learned how to speak 
correctly. I had mastered the 
art of becoming a convincing 
speaker! Talking became a 
pleasure instead of misery for 
me. 

“Best of all my six weeks 
at Bogue Institute were really 
enjoyable. The Institute is 
founded on the soundest of 

rinciples and Mr. Bogue is a 
Pig-hearted man who is deeply 
interested in his work and 
gives every student his indi- 
vidual attention. You would 
be surprised to notice the 
wonderful and marked daily 
improvement of pupils under 
his care. In his classes are 
men and women, girls and 
boys, of all ages. Behind him 
he has a capable organization 
and is accomplishing a won- 
derful work. 

“After I returned to work, 
advancement came rapidly. At 
last I was able to cash in on 
the things I had learned about 
our business. I asked for a 
chance to go on the road. 
Luckily there happened to be 
a vacancy at that time, I 
was given the opportunity I 
had dreamed of so long and I 
have made good. My salary 
was raised twice in nine 
months, and three months ago 
I was made sales manager with headquar- 
ters at the new plant here." 


| gn ee stutter or stammer, do what Bill 
oods did. Benjamin N. Bogue, who 
cured himself and hundreds of other men 
and women, boys and girls, can cure you! 

The Bogue Institute was established 
nineteen years ago. It is an old institution, 
founded on good sound principles and being 
run on honest, business-like methods. Re- 
sults are guaranteed. If you are not cured 
you need pay no money. 

The average student remains at Bogue 
from three to eight weeks. It is a resident 
school—not a mail order organization. 

If you stammer or stutter, find out for 
yourself what the Bogue Institute can do 
for you. 

Without obligating yourself in any way 
fill out the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive full information regarding 
this sure, scientific cure for stammerers 
and stutterers. 

Or if you do not stutter, but know of 
someone who does, either see that this 
story of Bill Woods is called to his atten- 
tion or send the Bogue Institute his name 
and address. Your name will not be men- 
tioned in any way. And the Bogue Insti- 
tute may be the means of opening up a 
whole new world for him. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
4019 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me 

information regarding the Bogue Institute 
and the new scientific cure for stammerers and 
stutterers. 


Name. 


Add eee es 
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Jim Culver Learns the Secret of 


side, Jim. Now, what you got to say?” 

“Nothing,” ‘said Jim, his eyes steady 
upon the Old Man’s, but dimming in 
spite of himself, ‘‘except—good-by, sir!” 

“Nothing?” repeated the Old Man, 
checking him. “You're not forgetting 
I’ve been treating you badly, are you, 
Jim? Not forgetting you and Sprague 
and Gassett been doing it all, and Pm 
only taking it from you?” 

“No,” said Jim dazedly. 

“That’s good! Because if I really’ve 
been doing nothing at all these last years, 
I’ve certainly been robbing you all of a good 
deal of money. But well see! . . . Well, 


good-by, Jim!" 


URING the next week, Sprague, 
Gassett and Culver incorporated, took 
offices and began building up its organi- 
zation to fight the Stephen Lathrop Com- 
pany, and the other firms in its line, in the 
merciless, cutthroat, post-war purchasing 
markets for raw materials, and to com- 
pete in the spectacularly, erratic selling 
markets in which fortunes, almost over- 
night, might be made and lost. As the 
executives from the Lathrop Compan 
were most familiar with the firms with 
which they had always traded, and knew 
best the customers to whom they had 
reviously sold, it was a particularly 
bier war between the old firm and the 
new; and all the bitterer because, as the 
new partnership required men as well as 
materials, they bid or men from Lathrop, 
and many of the men bid for, came. 
“Looks almost like the old office—the 
best of the old force, anyway, eh, Jim?" 
Bob Sprague, the president, Foard con- 
fidently before Harrigan on an occasion 
when Bob and Jim were showing off the 
new organization, at last completed. 
“Pd like to see Stephen Lathrop's face 
when he looks over his floor these days. 
He’s got every place filled, of course; but 


with the prize collection of incompetents ' 


and misfits in Chicago. Whom do you 
suppose he’s put in my old place— 
Gormuley, by the gods! Gormuley, 
whom I hired six months ago and was 
going to fire, if I stayed. He’s resurrected 
an old road man named Renwick and 
stuck him at Gassett’s old desk: and that 
clerk Jenkins is what they now call the 
credit man. And the rest—" And Bob 
gestured hopelessly at the inadequacy of 
words to describe the rest of the office. 
“How was their April business?” 
Harrigan asked practically. 
Sprague’s smile relaxed. ‘‘Oh, keep- 
ing up, of course. They’re still going 
on momentum; and will for some time. 
We left things greased over there so that 
a set from a feeble-minded institute could 
keep up volume for a while by merely go- 
ing through motions; but wait till they 
have to act for themselves!" 
“Got out figures on our third month?” 
“No, sir," said Bob. “Not yet; next 
week, maybe," Sprague put him off; and 


Teamwork 


(Continued from page 51) 


Jim Culver, who had been paying only 
perfunctory attention to this conversa- 
tion, looked over at Bob quickly. The 
Sprague, Gassett and Culver figures for 
April were complete, as Bob very well 
knew; for Jim himself had taken them to 
Bob and discussed them that morning. 
Though they showed a considerable 
deficit, they were not bad figures for a 
concern which had been doing business 
but ninety days; however, they were not 
at all the sort of figures which Sprague 
had led Harrigan to expect. 

Bob finally got rid of Harrigan and, 
dropping in on Culver, he blandly excused 

is evasion: 

“Fred says we're sure to land the Cross- 
with business this week, Jim. At the 
price they're practically agreed on, it 
means a hundred thousand net to us. I 
thought we'd better wait for that before 
poing over too many balance sheets with 

arrigan. 

“‘Crosswith?” Jim challenged, suddenly 
bristling, as he had begun to do these days. 
"Who's after the Crosswith business?’ 

"What's the matter with you?” 
Sprague shot back. ‘‘We are, of course; 
and we're going to get it.” 

dum controlled himself to talk calmly. 
“Bob, I had that up with Fred when he 
referred the credit conditions to me. I 
told him Crosswith must pay cash before 
we ship; is he going to do that?" 

“Of course not,” Sprague almost 
sneered. ‘‘Why should he?” 

“He’s unsound, and denying it; but we 
know it. We knew it when we were with 
Lathrop. One of the last things I did 
over there was to call his notes and advise 
him that he must pay cash with shipment. 
He can’t do that; so Lathrop won’t sell 
him. Now, I told Fred all that, and I told 
him we will not give Crosswith credit.” 

“T told him we will. Good heavens, 
man, you can’t build up a business on 
mossback methods. Besides, Crosswith’s 
all right; he must be.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, everyone's good these days.” 

** Crosswith's not; and I've refused him 
credit." 

“T’ve allowed it. Sorry, Jim, but we're 
out for business. [I'll not go over your 
head again; but this time—" 


IM CULVER, partner and potential 

holder of one third. of fifty-one per 
cent of the stock of Sprague, Gassett and 
Culver, went home that night smarting 
with sensations new to him in spite of 
twenty years in business. For one thing, 
he found himself partner with and yet sub- 
ordinate to a man afraid to face figures for 
which he was largely. responsible; for an- 


. other, Jim Culver, credit man; found him- 


self overruled on a credit decision which 
he had made, which he knew was right, 
but which he was helpless to enforce with 
his two partners against him; thirdly, it 
was such desperately bad business. 


Frequently, in succeeding days, Jim 
left the office wincing under the humilia- 
tion of similar experiences, for Sprague 
swiftly forgot his promise, and interfered, 
recklessly, not only with Jim but with 
Gassett, and with everyone else, in his 
desperate scramble for volume—big, im- 
pressive volume of business—in the 
autumn. For the hopeless aggregation of 
incompetents and misfits which Stephen 
Lathrop had thrust into real men’s shoes, 
stubbornly were refusing to curl up and 
die under competition. 

That momentum which Bob and Fred 
and Jim had left behind them, and upon 
which the misfits had been. riding for 
eight months now, and which should at 
least show signs of running down, defied 
all laws of energy and, instead of slowing, 
had the audacity to speed up. The in- 
competents of the Stephen Lathrop Com- 
pany almost doubled last year’s record of 
the real men for September, and in 
October pushed the figures up to a cool 
one hundred per cent increase. 

“That doesn't mean anything," Bob 
recklessly tried to depreciate the Taher 
figures to Harrigan. “Anybody can get 
figures these days.” : 

“Then what's the matter with us?" 
Harrigan countered obviously. 


GPRAGUE and Gassett talked, in reply, 
for a couple of hours; but they didn’t 
say anything. Neither did Jim say any- 
thing; but he didn’t try to. He was half 
sick over not only the state of the business 
but over the swift degeneration of his own 
capacity and reputation. There was no 
use denying it to himself; he was not, in 
any sense, the man he had been. To out- 
siders, he still bore the honorable regard 
which he had won at Lathrop's; but every 
firm in the “line” knew that a letter 
above James Culver's name, which hither- 
to had brought the biggest customers 
sharply to time, might now safely be 
ignored. He could not collect even good 
accounts which were payable. 

*' What's the matter that you can't get 
Soaper to send his check?" Gassett com- 
plained. “We can use fifty thousand 
dollars right now." 

“I suppose Soaper figures he can, too," 
Jim replied. “So he keeps it, Why 
should he trouble to send it sooner than 
wholly convenient, when he knows you'll 


'sell and ship whether he answers my 


letters or not?" 

It required no clairvoyant to discern 
that Sprague; Gassett, and Culver were 
not working well together; but though 

im was doing a great deal of hard think- : 
ing about the whole situation, he never 
actually estimated the relation of Stephen 


- Lathrop to their previous success until 


Thanksgiving recess, when his boy was 
home from the university, and they hap- 
pened to be talking about something en- 
tirely unrelated. : 

“Dad, what do you know about our 
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“Here’s Your Hires, Ma’am” 


E sure you just say “HIRES” 

when ordering by the case 
from your dealer, or by the glass 
at the fountain. By saying 
“HIRES” you guard against an 
imitation drink which, being 
artificial, may be harmful. 


Nothing goes into Hires but 
the pure healthful juices of 
roots, barks, herbs, berries and 
pure cane sugar. The quality 


of Hires is maintained in spite 
of tremendously increased 
costs of ingredients. Yet you 
pay no more for Hires the gen- 


uine than you do for an artificial 
imitation. 


Hires carbonated in borik i 
for the homeis the same delight- 
ful drink, the same healthful, 
genuinely-invigorating drink as 
Hires the fountain favorite. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 


Hires in bottes 


In other words 


Camels supply everything 
you hoped for in cigarettes! 
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OUR taste will prove that in quality, flavor, 

fragrance and mellowness Camels give you 
a real idea of how delightful a cigarette can be! 
You will greatly prefer Camels expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
to either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


Camels hand out satisfaction you never be- 
fore got from a cigarette. They have a won- 
derful smooth but satisfying mildness yet that 
desirable body is all there! And, Camels do 
not tire your taste ! 


Another feature about Camels — they leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor. 


Camels superiority is best proved by compar- 
ing them with any cigarette in the world at any 
price. You realize then as you never did before 
just what quality can mean to a cigarette! 

Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 


in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel, 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Jim Culver Learns the Secret of Teamwork, by EDWIN BAUMER 
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pame last Saturday with State College? 
id you read it? They ran all over us, 
that bush-league bunch of second- and 
third-raters. Not a man in their back- 
field was any good—light and slow! 
And we had two men that half the papers 
picked for all Western Halfs, and the best 
full back in the country last year.” 

Dad pricked up his ears; elements of 
this talt were strangely familiar. With 
whom had he been discussing the football 
situation at the university? Oh! He 
remembered; he hadn’t been talking foot- 
ball at all but had been hearing Bob 
Sprague compare the Lathrop Company 
with Sprague, Gassett, and Culver. 

“What was the matter that the uni- 
versity didn’t win?” 

“You can search me! Except for Walt 
Wells, we had the same team we had last 
year when we cleaned everything in sight 
and weren’t scored on. This year any- 
body can beat us.” 

“Where did Wells play?” 

“The crazy thing about it, Dad, last 
year when we put it all over everybody 
else, Walt hardly played at all. He was 
captain, but out of the game for a month 
from being hurt, and when he came back 
he actually couldn’t make his own team. 
He played a few minutes in the big games 
and then sat on the side lines. Now 
we've the same team, except Walt; and 
we can't do anything. Wainwright and 
Gregg and Jack Forner, our dandy backs, 
just got in each other's way; and State 
College, with nothing but second-raters 
—but I'll say those second-raters showed 
some teamwork—went over us for three 
touchdowns.”  ' s 


N MONDAY, in the first week of 

December, Jim Culver was busy at 
the uninspiring task of auditing the 
November report sheet when his door 
swung open and he looked up to see Bob 
Sprague, white to the lips. 

“Culver,” he said, as soon as he had shut 
the door behind him, “‘Harrigan’s ‘phoned 
me he's received private advices that 
Crosswith’s gone to the wall; they apply 
for a receivership to-morrow.” 

“‘To-morrow.?” said Jim, quite without 
surprise, though his pulses halted at the 
appreciation of the disaster so imminent. 

prague beat his fist on the desk in 
passion at the credit man’s apparent 
calmness. “Hang you! Don’t you know 
they owe us money? How much are we 
in for?” 

“Two hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand, Sprague.” 

‘Harrigan says," Sprague articulated 
with difficulty, “they will not pay fifteen 
cents on the dollar.’ 

“No,” said Jim. 
couldn’t.” 

**You should, eh?” Sprague rejoined 
mockingly. ‘‘ How long have you thought 
that?" 

“Ever since we left Lathrop’s.” 

“Then why did you let us sell them?” 

“Let you?” Jim iterated, rising to 
gain the relief of physical motion. “ You 
and Gassett passed that credit of Cross- 
with’s over my head; you were mad for 
business—volume of sales at fancy figures 
to show Harrigan—you—” ut Jim 
checked himself from further useless re- 
hearsals of facts which both knew perfectly. 

“You,” returned Sprague, "are re- 
sponsible for credits. Fred and I told 


“T should say they 


- Harrigan the last time we talked over 


Crosswith, that you agreed with us on 
that credit. Neither Gassett nor I have 
any other recollection.” 


ON THE afternoon of the next day, 
Jim Culver, recently reputed the 
wisest man in the world on credits in. his 
line, was wandering, somewhat dazedly, 
along Dearborn Street. His job was gone, 
his salary ended, his business standing— 
so he miserably felt—was ones M 
lost; for would not all men believe he was 
responsible for that extension of a quarter 
of a million credit to Crosswith? Yes, 
his reputation was ruined. 

“How do y'do, Jim Culver!” a vigor- 
ous, friendly, and once familiar voice 
suddenly hailed him; and, looking up, 
pm saw Stephen Lathrop halted before 

im with hand offered. ^" Haven't seen 
you for months, Jim." 

“No,” said Jim, mechanically grasping 
the hand which, Lathrop condet: 

“But I’ve been thinking a lot about 
ou, particularly yesterday and to-day, 
Jim? the Old Man continued genially. 
“Too bad about Crosswith, isn't it? But 
ever since I heard, I’ve been thanking you 
that it’s Harrigan who’s holding the ba 
for a quarter million, and not me. I aske 
you to go soft on that old sinner Cross- 
with, I remember. But you said no. 
Last word you left with Jenkins, I believe, 
was to force collection of our account 
quick, and not sell him again except for 


‘cash. Seemed pretty drastic at the time; 


but I knew you knew. Why did you sell 
nim yore after mar d Jim, d 

“Do you suppose," said Jim, draggin; 
his hand from the Old Man's, “that 1 
passed that credit to Crosswith?" 

“Do you suppose," said Lathrop, 
*that I employed Robert Sprague and 
Frederic C. Gassett and yourself for 
twenty years, and I don't know you all? 
Well, Jim, what happened to-day?" 

Jim gazed into the old man's keen but 
kindly blue eyes for several moments 
before replying. “The name Culver,” 
he admitted at last, “is coming off the 
letterhead of Sprague and Gassett. I’m 
on the street, Mr. 
you want to know.” 

“Just it,” said Lathrop. “I mentioned 
a minute ago that I’ve been thinking a lot 
about you recently. By any chance, Jim, 
have you had any thoughts about me?" 

“Yes, sir," Jim confessed. “A lot of 


“ 


hen particularly?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “on Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

“Eh?” Lathrop exclaimed. “How was 
that?” 

Jim told him about the university team 
and the second-rate crowd from the State 
College which ran all over the stars. 

“So you mean to say I’ve a team of 
second-raters?" the old Man nodded, 
frowning, but with his eyes sparkling. 

“I mean I came to understand that you, 


The Old Man stopped him. “To tell 
the truth, Jim," he interrupted, "they 
are second-raters, compared to what you 
three were." 

“We?” said Jim, incredulously. “Were 
Sprague and Gassett and I, any of us, 
ever really any good, or was it just your 
teamwork that did it—even when you 
were on the side lines in Washington?" 


athrop, if that's what. 


“Listen,” . said ` Lathrop, immensel 
pleased. -“Sprague and Gassett bork 
were better men, with me, than Gormuley 
and Renwick; but those two second- 
raters are coming right along. But 
dearum never be a credit man. His 

eart’s in the advertising department. 
I've been having to make most of the 
credit decisions myself; and [ don't like it. 
Want your old desk, Jim?'* 

This was altogether too much of a 
staggerer for a ruined man; but the Old 
Man either failed to appreciate it or pre- 
tended that he did not. 

“TIl meet you more than half way, if 
you come back, Jim. We're distributing 
stock, not bonuses, this year. In fact, 
we'd about decided to make a stock dis- 
tribution to our executives last year, Jim, 
when Bob Sprague and Fred Gassett 
dropped in with a few remarks about 
who'd been earning all the money; so I 
just decided to wait a little and show 'em. 

ow about the old job, with a slice of 
stock when the time comes, Jim?" 

This completely humbled Jim Culver. 
“You don't understand, sir," he begged. 
“Im not the man you had. I'm no good 
any more at any credit job in our line!" 
he confessed desperately. "Any firm 
that gets a letter signed by me would 
throw it into the waste basket now. Why, 
I wrote Soaper of Minneapolis last week 
a letter which used to make him jump 
through a hoop, and he never even an- 
swered it, much less paid his past due 
account." 


"THE Old Man put his hand on Jim's 
shoulder. ‘Come along with me; try 
again the old combination. of James 
Culver at the bottom of the letter and the 
Stephen Lathrop Company at the top. 
Teamwork; that's what we've been talk- 
ing about. Seems to me, Soaper owes us 
a little account and's been a bit leisurely 
about paying. Suppose you come to the 
office and write Soaper on the old paper to 
send you check in fall by return mail, and ` 
see what happens!" 

Exactly two days later, in the very 
minimum of time in which a letter could 
travel from Chicago to Minneapolis and 
its reply return, the mail clerk brought to 
the credit office a letter postmarked Min- 
neapolis and with the insignia of the 
Soaper Company in the corner. 

James Culver (pro tem at the credit 
desk while Jenkins was working out a big 
special campaign in the advertising de- 
partment) took the envelope with fingers 
that trembled so that when opening it 
he almost tore in two the check enclosed. 

Twenty seconds later, “the Old Man” 
in his glass-walled office looked up to see 
who was running toward his room. 

“Oh! Come in! Come in, Jim! . 
Well, what's that?" 

*' Soaper's check, sir, in full.” 

* Well, well; what does he say?" 


Mn. James Cutver, The Stephen Lathrop 
Company. : 

My dear Mr. Culver: Your favor just re- 
ceived. We apologize for the oversight which... 


The old man stood up and thrust his 
hand across his desk. “Jim, I've O. K.'d 
a new job for Jenkins in the advertising 
end. You're credit chief of this concern. 
Come out to lunch with me now. Since 
we're going into this big campaign, there's 
a lot of things to talk over." 
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The largest selling 
uality pencil 


in the world 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


| fe whatever quarter of the 
world you may be, you will 
find that discriminating people 
use and leading stationers sell, 


the famous VENUS PENCILS 
—they are Perfect for any 
Purpose. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 

and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 


For clean fine lines 


2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 


For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, perdoz., 1.20 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world. 


American 


Lead Pencil Co. 


210 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


and London, Eng. 


What I Want in My House 


FIRST PRIZE 
Harmony the First Essential 


HE first essential in my house is 
harmony, I believe the comfort of 
the home depends largely on its 
color atmosphere. ‘The home is the play- 
ground of the soul, a safe retreat from the 
shocks and conflicts of the outside world. 
Everything in my house has a value, in 
so far as it is intimately bound up with 
every thought and desire of my life. The 
pictures on the walls, the books I read, 
everything suggests, to some degree, my 
inner self. want restful rooms with 
colors blending, and proportions as per- 
fect as a picture's. I want light tones on 
the walls, bearing in mind always that 
walls, as backgrounds, should harmonize 
with the pictures and furniture used. I 
could not rest in a bedroom where the 
colors quarrel, but blue and gold—dawn's 
colors—how they inspire to an optimistic 
outlook on awakening in the morning. 
"There's an expression of width, warmth, 
and color pleasing to the senses. The 
charm of this enchanting house lies in its 
simplicity and dignity. Every object 
was chosen not only for comfort, but also 
for its power to awaken joyful memories. - 
The whole house is intimate and charm- 
ing, with its delicately tinted walls, cheer- 
ful cretonnes and soft-toned rugs. Com- 
fortable chairs with lights beside them, 
sunshine and air in all the rooms, add to 
its homeyness and invite repose. Nothing 
is built for show, but everything for com- 
fort. Even the blue and white kitchen 
expresses this harmony note, because I 
like a pretty place in which to. work. It 
is not so hard to clean as an ugly one 
would be, and is a whole lot more satis- 
factory. It expresses beauty and reserve. 
All the rooms are gay, sweet and cheer- 
ful. Flowers give an added tone of bright- 
ness and joy. This dear little house is 
made to be loved and lived in. It is close 
to nature where the view is wonderful, 
and the sunsets are indescribable. It is 
suited to all human needs, to be sick, or 
sorry, or glad in, as the day's happenings 
may be, and where one may return from 
the daily grind, and feel that, east or west, 
home is best. E. V. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Garage in the House 


ONE of the things I want in the house 
I am planning is a garage. Yes; a 
garage in the house, preferably in the 
basement. I have tried it, and I know it 
works. The first home I owned was on a 
lot having a gentle slope from front to 
rear, so that the basement floor was on 
the ground level in the back yard. I have 
a similar lot now, and one reason I bought it 
is because it is so well adapted to this idea. 

In my first house I had a door seven feet 
wide by seven feet high cut through the 
foundation, and two wooden doors, with 
a sash of glass in each, putin. I think the 


cost was about sixty dollars. I did not 
even go to the expense of a cement floor, 
as the proposition was an experiment with 
me. I found that it had more advantages 
than I had imagined; the car was always 
kept warm in winter by the furnace; it was 
never necessary to drain the radiator; the 
paint and varnish were protected from 
the cold; and when I got home in a down- 
pour or a slushy snow, I drove right in and 
leisurely went up the inside stairway into 
the kitchen. 

Now that I know how successful it is, I , 
intend to repeat it, with some improve- 
ments, in my house that is to be. In the 
first place, I want the driveway cemented 
and a concrete floor in the basement; also, 
an automatic door-opener, so that I can 
open the door as I drive up without leav- 
ing the car, or waiting for someone to 
come down-stairs. I have even thought 
of a little turntable, so that I can turn the 
car around after it is in, and be ready to 
start out the next morning without back- 
ing. Another thing—I shall plan my 
basement so there will be room for a good 
big work bench where I can “fix” the car 
(or the lawn mower). J. M. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 


This Man Wants Solid Comfort 
WHAT I want in my house—and I am 


a newly-wed with my first home be- 
ing dreamed about—is nothing so con- 
crete as a ten-by-twelve kitchen, or a 
warm bathroom with shower, or a sleep- 
ing-porch with an east exposure, and yet 
it might mean all these things and several 
others. I want Comfort. 

I want a sensible-sized kitchen and 
pantry for the wife, with such conven- 
iences as an outside door to the ice chest. 
I want a dining-room with plenty of light 
and'room around the table, so I won't 
have to slide sideways into my chair for 
fear of banging the buffet. I want a liv- 
ing-room large and inviting, with a piano, 
built-in bookcase on either side of the 
fireplace, and comfortable chairs. I want 
one bedroom down-stairs with a big closet. 

From the hall will ascend the staircase 
to discover three bedrooms with three 
closets, a playroom for the kiddies, a sew- 
ing-room, and that eastern exposure 
sleeping-porch over the sun-parlor off the 
living-room below. The warm bathroom 
will be up-stairs, of course, but there will 
also be a lavatory on the first floor. 

Yes, there is the basement for the furn- 
ace and coal bins, separated by a partition 
from the laundry tubs. And in front you 
will find a substantial porch and plenty of 
lawn between it and the sidewalk. There 
is no need for much back-yard space, ex- 
cept for the garage and clothes reel, for 
pansy beds in front are much more of a 
comfort to me than messing around with 
onions and radishes in back, and offer about 
as lucrative employment for the amateur. 

I may not get all of this, but you asked 
me what I wanted and it is Comfort. 

G. K. F, 
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“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


window? That’s 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s 
Browning Company. 


“Three years ago he started at Browning’s 
couldn’t save a cent. 
dred dollars—wife was sick. 


“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and if 


Billy King, Manager for 
Every month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watching 
Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. | 


at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 


One day he came in here desperate— wanted to borrow a hun- || 


you'll follow it I’ll let you have the hundred, too. You don't want to work for $15 a week all your life, 
do you?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, *there's a way to climb out of your job to something better. 
Take up a course with the International Correspondence Schools in the work you want to advance in, 


m 


and put in some of your evenings getting special training. The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, | 


we've got several I. C. S. boys right here in the bank.’ 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later 
he had started studying at home. Why, in a few months he had 
doubled his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge of 
his department, and two months ago they made him Manager. 
And he’s making real money. Owns his own home, has quite a 
little property beside, and he’s a regular at that window every 
month. It just shows what a man can do in a little spare time. 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, men who really 
want to get ahead in the world and are willing to prove it by 
training themselves in spare time to do some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of a man! The International 
Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you 
prepare for something better if you'll simply give them the 
chance. More than, two million men and women in the last 28 
years have taken the I. C. S. route to more money. Over 
100,000 others are getting ready in the same way right now. 

Is there any reason why you should let others climb over you when you have 
the same chance they have? Surely the least you can do is to find out just 


what there is in this proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7496, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can banality for the posl- 


tion, or in the subject, before w 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting & Railways 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
An DA Drain 


Sentracter and Builder 


Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HFATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Fextite rareeer or Supt. 


ch I mark 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 

Window ' Trier 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

USINESS MANAGEMENT 


Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


Navigation Spanish 
CHEM AGRICULTURE IE Freneh 
Mathematics Poultry Raising Italian 
Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 
City Oo a 
anadians may send this coupon to 7-26-19 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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Section of Cost Accounting Department 
in office of Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, showing 12 of the 16 
Comptometers used in this department. 


Seventeen years on the job 


In 1903 the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, installed their 
first Comptometer. Year by year from that time on, their Comptometer 
equipment has been increased, until today 35 Comptometers are 
employed on Bookkeeping, Auditing, Pricing, Billing and Cost Work. 


HY the Comptometer has kept “In our Cost Department, for example, where we 


; PUNTI use 16 Comptometers on Cost Accounting, the Comp- 
its place and still handles the tometer is preferred by our employes to the straight 
bulk of the figure work" in the adding machine; for they have found that besides be- 


Jeffrey Plant, may be inferred from what ing a most rapid calculator, it is even faster than 
Mr. J. W. Pope in charge of Time and electrically driven adding machines. 
.J- Wi j 


Cost Department, says aboutit: “One unique feature which we consider not only 


valuable, but absolutely necessary for accuracy on 


“Costs on every job turned out of our plant are the work, is the Controlled-key on the Comptometer. 


figured on the Comptometer—also the payroll for our “The true value of labor saving equipment is well 
2,000 employes who are paid by the bonus work and exemplified in the Comptometer, and our feeling is 
hourly rate. that we could hardly do business without it.” 


Workers are scarce. Production is low. More machine work is needed 
to speed it up. The Comptometer is the high-speed machine for all 
figure work. It pays to investigate. 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant, Felt & Tarrant M fg. Company 
it’s not a Com ptometer 1735 N. Paulina Street Chicago, Ill. 
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tables and charts based on the diary, and 
it didn’t take us long thereafter to decide 
that for our purposes women of mature 
years represented a far more profitable in- 
vestment. 

In the first place, of course, we found 
that the older women were much more 
permanent. To keep five positions filled 
through the year we had to employ nine 
or ten girls; but if we limited ourselves to 
women over thirty we could fill five places, 
and keep them full, by employing six or 
seven. The younger girls were quicker to 
pick up the work, but they were far quicker, 
also, to pick up and leave. Marriage re- 
moved some every year, and tempera- 
ment removed others. To lose a job 
meant little in their lives; their fathers or 
brothers could support them during the 
period of transition from place to place. 
A little tiff, a reprimand, a desk where 
they could not look out of the window, 
and, presto, they were off to greener fields. 
It was difficult to build up that elusive 
asset known as “morale” among them. 
Their attachment to the concern was very 
slender, in spite of anything we could do. 
They were giving us a few hours of their 
day, a few days of their lives; but the 
evening hours were far more important in 
their sight, and the tinted future that lay 
beyond the job was always more absorb- 
ing than the job possibly could be. 

Who shall blame them? They were 
young; and one is young but once. 


"THE older women not only took the job 
more seriously, but they lost far fewer 
days from ill health. Middle age dresses 
to be comfortable; youth dresses to be 
seen. Middle age eats to be nourished; 
youth eats for the joy of eating. An 
office employing fifty girls will have some 
girl absent almost every day. : 

The telephone rings at a few minutes 
before nine, and Mamie's mother speaks: 

* Mamie will not be at the office to-day. 
She has a sick headache. . . . No, not seri- 
ous. She will be all right to-morrow, but 
she must stay in bed to-day." 

You find on investigation that Mamie 
left the office a half-hour early the preced- 
ing afternoon, and left in high spirits at 
that. You suspect that the dance was a 
little more than was good for Mamie, but 
you can't do anything about it. And for 
that day the office is slowed up in so far as 
its operations are dependent upon Mamie. 

en and women both tend to harden 
hysically as they pass thirty. The body 
E become accustomed to the demands of 
routine; it is trained to its task like a 
machine. At the time when we were mak- 
ing our studies, the science of labor costs 
had not been developed. No manufac- 
turer knew what it cost him to hire a new 
employee, and train him or her; nor how 
much was lost by a day’s absence on the 
part of an employee. Teo few have any 
definite data on the subject even now. 
But we have figured in our plant that the 
older women are worth at least twenty- 


two thousand dollars a year to us more 
than the same number of girls—simply 
because they come with the idea of stay- 
ing, and can be depended on to work as 
many days a year as a man. That twen- 
ty-two thousand dollars, by the way, goes 
into a special pension fund which we have 
établished for our women workers. We 
believe that any woman who gives us the 
active years of her life has a right to ex- 
pect that she will be protected from any 
fear of want or helplessness in her old age. 


"THE second thing which we discovered 
very early was that the older women got 
on together with far less friction. That 
bitter old pessimist Schopenhauer is 
hardly to be taken seriously in his com- 
ment on women; but he does make a point 
in which there is a modicum of truth. 
Men, he says, get on together because of a 
certain impersonality in their relation- 
ships. Women—young women at least— 
cannot achieve that indifference in their 
attitude, and for the very good reason that 
there is always between them a certain 
"trade jealousy." No matter what their 
business positions may be, their real trade, 
says Schopenhauer, is the same,—namely, 
marriage. Consciously or unconsciously 
they are all in competition, all measuring 
themselves one against the other; and that 
underlying element of rivalry tinctures all 
their thought. 

I can well anticipate the storm of pro- 
test that will go up from some of my 
readers at that paragraph; but the fact 
remains that among our younger girls 
there were constant misunderstandings, 
petty feuds of one sort and another, hot 
words and tears. The older women had 
learned, as all of us must, that life is made 
up of give and take; that we are all more 
or less irritating to each other and need a 
world of tolerance and sympathy and for- 
bearance in our contacts. Some of them 


"had been married; some had put the 


thought of marriage out of their minds. 
All had experienced that taste of suffering, 
at least, which is necessary to make us 
really mature. 

No man would want to risk his life by 
asserting that the American {girl is 
brought up with more of privilege and 
deference than is really good for her. Even 
if that were true, perhaps a little special 
privilege was coming to the sex; life was 
certainly a hard, drab experience for 
women until a comparatively short time 
ago. William Hard, in his book ‘The 
Women of To-morrow” has compiled the 
marriage records of the early graduates of 
Harvard and Yale. Take these figures for 
example: 


Among the wives of the 418 Yale husbands 
of the period from 1701 to 1745 there were: 

Thirty-three who died before they were 
twenty-five years old; 

Fifty-five who died before they were thirty- 
five vears old; 

Fifty-nine who died before they were forty- 
five years old. 
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You'll Dance! 
OF course you'll dance 


while you are away for 
your vacation,and enjoy other 
indoor evening affairs. Let us 
commend to you Krementz 
Correct Evening Jewelry in a 
variety of designs for its cor- 
rectness, its beauty of finish 
and its painstaking work- 
manship. 
“Krementz” is stamped on 
the back of every piece to 
make you sure of the very 
limit of quality. That is the 
mark of integrity, for it says, 
without qualification 
“Tf this article proves unsatisfactory at 


any time for any reason, any Krementz 
or we will replace it free.” 


Sold by good dealers 
Krementz & Co., Newark,N.J. 
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Segregation by streets of the various 
crafts dates from remotest antiquity. 
Ancient cities had their streets of the 
tanners, the tailors, the jewelers. Inmod- 
ern cities the custom largely persists. 


If all the corridors of The Fifth 
Avenue Building could be placed end- 
to-end they would form a “street” a 
mile and a half long. 


Various lines of trade would be 
strongly represented there, both from 
the numerical standpoint and from the 
prestige of the houses concerned. It 
might with good reason be called “the 
Street of the Paper Manufacturers” for 
example—or “the Street of the Toy- 
makers.” An overwhelming percentage 
of the leaders in both trades would line 
its either side. 


"Ihe Street of All Businesses 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue at Madison Square, New York 
* More than an office building 


So many activities would be included 
that those unrepresented would be con- 
spicuous by their absence. Thus, it 
might be called “The Street of All 
Businesses” where those who make, 
buy and sell meet and transact to the 
mutual advantage of the participants 
and the millions of customers who, 
though they may never see this "street," 
are served therefrom. 


Beside commercial activities are its 
professional, social and philanthropic. 
Here are housed attorneys, clubs and 
headquarters for humanitarian organi- 
zations. 


All find here the realization of their 
wishes as regards accessibility and con- 
genial surroundings for the workers and 
visitors. Another name for this street is 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cen tamps for portfolio of cartoons 
plate, and 


BECOME A 
» TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Over half a million Jarge shippers and 
allrailroads need trained Traffic Men 


J who know how to route 
shipments, obtain 
shortest mileage, se- 
cure quickest deliv- 
eries, classify good 
obtain lowest rates. 
Demand is greater than 
the supply. Big positions 
await competent men at 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Fit yourself for a Traffic 
Manager's position. We teach you by mail—in spare 
time—at home to qualify for one of the BIG jobs. Our 
course is thorough — is endorsed by railroad officials 
and large concerns everywhere. Small cost—easy pay- 
ments. Write for full details concerning the LaSalle 
HomeStudy Coursein Trafic Management. Learnhow 
you can qualify for a big traffic job while holding your 
present position. Write today—NOW |! 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 833-T 
“The Largest Business Tratning Institution 
tn the World" 


“Become a Specialist in 


CC. 


Write today for particulars of the 
most unusual course of ita kind in existence. 
how you may get a thorough training in this re- 

markably profitable profession and besides become a specialist in any 

branch yoj may, elect. C. P. A. instructors of highest standing. 

FREE BOOK telis just what you want to know. Address 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 


Dept. 82 2626 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Iil. 


Delicious Muffins 


a 


For Diabetics 


From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
per cent of fats and protein—scarcely 
a trace of starch. 


Ten 2c stamps will bring !(-pound sample 
—enough for a heaping plate of muffins or 


gems. Address 
Waukesha Health Products Co. 
103 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wis. 
Ask Your Doctor 


Those 418 Yale husbands lost 147 wives be- 

fore full middle age. . . . Mr. G. Stanley Hall, 

| president of Clark University, very compe- 

| tently remarks: “The problem of superfluous 

women did not exist in those days. They were 

all needed to bring up another woman's chil- 
ren. 


Marry, bear children, and die—that was 
| the rule of women’s lives, even among the 
best of our own ancestors. If girls are now 
being spoiled a bit, perhaps, as I say, the 
sex is entitled to it. 

Yet it is rather hard for Business to 
have to teach girls so many of the simple 
things which ought to have been taught 
them at home. For Business is forever in 
a hurry, and toooften hasno timeto be kind. 


QUR older women had already learned 
the simple rules of the game of life. 
They had got over especeme to be treated 
always as queens. They knew that every 
human being must pull his or her own 
weight in the boat. They asked men to 
treat them with justice, and nothing more; 
and men were willing to deal on that basis 
with them. 

But to find a man who will correct or 
reprove a young and pretty girl is almost 
impossible. He will hold an older woman 
to her task, even as he expects his own 
wife to perform her duties well. But he 
cannot stand tears of self-pity in the eyes 
of a girl. He will spoil a pretty stenog- 
rapher in the office just as he spoils his 
daughter at home. i 

"The bane of business is the monotonous, 
routine job. Men hate monotony; young 
girls hate it, too. We found that to put 
a young girl at a routine task meant one 
of two things: either she would force her- 
self out of it into something better—not so 
much from ambition as from sheer hatred 
of the drudgery—or she would settle down 
into it and do it inefficiently. An older 
woman, on the other hand, has a certain 
pride in doing even a commonplace thing 
well. She makes an art of so simple a task 
as filing letters; she keeps her corner of the 
office as neat as her married sister keeps 
the kitchen. The maternal instinct in her 
that makes another woman content to 
spend all day in the petty business of 
amusing a sick child keeps her satisfied 
with an unvarying round of little things. 

The monotonous tasks of business have 
to be done: no office can be organized in 
a way to obviate them entirely. The older 
women do them well; and we try to reward 
their faithful performance with something 
more than merely a wage. 

I have referred once before to the pen- 
sion. fund which we maintain for our 
women employees. Each year the cor- 
poration draws a generous check to that 
fund—yet we figure that those checks 
represent no charity on our part. They 
cover merely what the older women have 
saved to us; first, by their habit of per- 
manence and of steady work; and, second, 
by the instinct for economy that is bred in 
every woman who has done work about a 
house. : 

A woman who has made soup out of a 
bone, knows that scratch paper can be 
made out of old envelopes instead of the 
firm's embossed stationery. A woman 
who has paid a bill for the telephone at her 
house knows that it costs money to make 
telephone calls, and doesn’t make them 
unnecessarily. She doesn’t leave the elec- 
tric light burning in the office when she 
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goes home at night; she doesn't overlook 
the cash discount that can be earned by 
paying a bill promptly, just because the 
amount is small. A a thousand and one 
ways the saving habit that her home life 
has bred manifests itself in her office ex- 
perience—and the total of those little sav- 
ings mounts into figures that are very large. 


Aco deal of tommyrot has been 
written, I think, on the subject of 
woman’sinstinct. Enthusiasts have talked 
as though every female child, at birth, 
were endowed with some sixth sense that 
would forever be more trustworthy than 
any man’s developed judgment possibl 
could be. As a matter of fact, woman’s 
instinct, according to my observation, is a 
quality very like man’s judgment in two 

articulars: In the first place, few women 

ave it—as comparatively few men have 
judgment—and in the second place it is 
an acquired asset that comes only with 
years. 

Mrs. Campbell, to whom I have already 
referred, used to amaze me with her pene- 
trating comments on men and affairs. For 
years, I never made an important decision 
without giving myself the benefit of her 
incisive reactions; and usually I arrived 
by the slower path of man’s calculations at 
the same point to which her quicker in- 
stinct had taken her in advance. But no 
other woman of my acquaintance has the 
same capacity for being right; and even 
with her it was a development. She was a 
far more trustworthy guide in her later 
years than she had beat at first. Most 
women are, I believe. 

As for the girls, their vaunted “in- 
stinct" was nothing more than what, in 
men, we call “playing a hunch.” A sub- 
stitute for thinking; an unwillingness to 
weigh the facts; an easy assumption that 
it’s better to act quickly and be right 
fifty-one per cent of the time than to wait 
and work and decide. For that sort of 
instinct I care little. But I do think that 
business has sacrificed a great deal in being 
so willing to pay for the youth of women, 
and so slow to appreciate the value that 
lies in the “feminine instinct" when it has 
been matured and trained by the experi- 
ence of years. It is as if we paid only for 
the muscles of men; and discarded them 
at the very period when they were begin- 
ning to be ripest and most dependable in 
judgment. 

Because they are steadier; because they 
are healthier; tace they work with less 
friction; because they are less restless un- 
der monotony; because they do not ask 
. for special favors—these are some of the 
reasons why we employ only women of 
thirty or more. And there is another 
reason, that lies rather in the realm of 
sentiment than of business. No employer 
likes to lose an efficient employee; and yet 
every employer ought to hope that every 

oung woman who works for him will be 
ost to him—will leave as soon as possible 
for a business of her own. 

I don't want to have on my conscience 
the lives of any girls who might have 
been married if Thad not made our office 
such an attractive place to work. Even 
though a girl’s marriage is not altogether 
happy; even though she has to come back 
to the office to work again, as many do; it 
is still better for her to have been married 
unhappily than never to have married at 
all. It is the great experience in life; and 


Time—The breath of investment 


VERY minute that money lies idle is written 
in red in the loss column of life’s ledger. 


Idle money buys nothing, bears no interest, 
pays no dividends. But the minute you invest . 
it, time, the breath of investment, puts life into 
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property. 
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the more than fifty Correspondent Offices of 
the National City Company is as simple and 
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HUMAN TALKER 


The king among parrots comes from the 
finest parrot stock in Old Mexico, famous 
for producing birds of beautiful plumage 
id and unusual intelligence. Easily trained to 
talk fluently. Imitates the human voice per- 
fectly—learns long phrases, sings, whistles. A 


constant joy in the home. 
Perfectly Tame Baby Parrots 
For a Limited Time Only $ 1 5 
Sold under our written guarantee. 
Sent by express anywhere in U. S. or Canada, 
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we have life cnly once. That it should 
always end ideally is impossible; but that 
is no reason why anyone, with any ad- 
venture in his or her soul, should shrink 
from it. 

Few men place a higher value than I 
upon the value of women's services in 
business—as I hope this article proves. 
But I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that Business should have the second, not 
the first, claim upon the women of the 
world. It should be content, as our busi- 
ness is contenr, to take those who for one 
reason or another have passed by mar- 
riage or have lost their men, or have found 
it necessary to supplement the income of 
the household. It should not seek an 
equal place with marriage in women's eyes 
as a career. 

Too many of our present troubles are 
due, I think, to the fact that the home is 
falling down on its job. We expect the 
school and the church and the Sunday- 
school to do what the parents once did— 
and these outside institutions can not, and 
never will be able to, meet that sort of de- 
mand. We need to put a higher, not a 
lower, value on the supreme importance of 
the work that women do at home. Mo- 
notonous as it often is, filled with petty 
detail, it is none the less the most impor- 
tant business in the world. 

So it is that only women who have not 
made a definite, full-time place for them- 
selves in that more important business can 
work in our business. We do not compete 
with the home: we give love and mar- 
riage the ten years between twenty and 
thirty without reserve. At thirty, and 
after, we bid for wemen's services; and 
never, under any circumstances, before. 


An Interesting Letter from 
a Great Billiard Player 


EORGE F. SLOSSON, at one time 
billiard champion of the world, has 
sent us the following letter: 


My attention has been directed to an 
article appearing in THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE for June, headed: “The Most Wonderful 
| Billiard Player in the World." In this article 
the following paragraph appears: 

“Before setting out for abroad Hoppe had 
been trying to arrange a match with George 
Slosson, the Student, who at that time was the 
| ranking player in America. Slosson passed 
up the challenge. ‘Go get a reputation,’ he 
answered, when the boy wizard pressed his 
claim. 'I believe I have what you ask me 
for,’ the new World's Champion sent word to 
Slosson as soon as he arrived back in New 
York. Thereupon the Student immediately 
challenged him for the title.” 

There is not a word of truth in the foregoing 
statement. Hoppe never challenged. me to 
play him before he went abroad, nor did I make 
any such statement, as “Go get a reputation,” 
to him or anybody else. If I was the ranking 
player, as stated in the article, I would have 
| been compelled, under the rules governing 
| championships, to accept a challenge from 
Hoppe,or forfeit the title if I refused. Moreover, 
I challenged Hoppe to play me for the 18:1 
| champienship, immediately after he defeated 
Vignaux and before he left Paris for New York. 

In all my life I have never refused to play 
anyone, young or old, in public or in private, 
for fun or a reasonable amount of meney. It 
has always been my custom and pleasure ro 
| encourage young players, amateurs or pro- 
fessionals, to practice with them frequently, to 
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instruct them, and to develop their game both 
as regards knowledge and execution. I brought 
out Frank Ives, the greatest billiard player the 
world ever produced. He was employed by 
me in my room in Chicago, and for several 
months I practiced with him daily, morning, 


Industry is International 


alternoan; and evening, teaching sea in- Products from many countries fre- 
tricacies of the game; and I also entered him in 

the first tournament he participated in. That quently enter, directly or indirectly, 
my instructions bore fruit is evidenced by his into the manufacture of articles of 
record, shown within a brief space of time. He common use 

nor only Selene me for the championship but Š 

Others as well in turn, and in one of his practice T i 1 

games preparing for a match he is said on Q bring together these widely scat- 
excellent authority to have made the whopping tered materials of industry and to 
run of 650 at 18:2 balk-line game. mbi i 1 

_ Koji Yamada is another one with whom I combine them into merchandise re- 
incessantly practiced and taught when he was quire many transactions that are pos- 


under engagement to me at Broadway and 


Thirty-first Street, New York City. He was sible only through a world- wide system 


"found" by Wilson P. Foss, the Amateur of banking service. 
Champion of America, in Berlin, and was sent " 
to me by Foss, then in Berlin, with a letter of The great resources of the National 


introduction which read: B 1 
“Tam sending Yamada, the Jap, over to vou ank of Commerce in New York are 
and want you t take care of him. Teach him employed to facilitate national and in- 
all you can, for I beheve with proper tuition i 1 
he has great possibilities." ternational commerce and industry. 
“age in Tamadas s record. Under my tuition e. ^ 
e defeated Hoppe in a tournament game, and N ti ] B nk f Co : 
he has since shown wonderful ability at balk- a ona a O mmerce 
line billiards. 
During the times I held the championship of 
Champion’s Game," "The 18:1 Balk-line : : ^ 
Championship," and “The 18:2 Balk-line : M iuis eh 
Title,” I never refused to accept a challenge an ndivide its 
from any source whatever. It was not my Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
nature to decline a contest with an inferior or 
reputation” never, I repeat, emanated from me. 
From the time I started out, at the age of 
nine years, to work in a billiard-room for the 
sole purpose of stealing opportunities to knock 
the balls around the table, I many times felt the 
more experienced players. Many times when 1 
tried to go forward I was rebuffed, pushed back, 
but now and then I met one who was willing to 
help me in my struggles to get to the front. For 
instance, when I entered my name as a partici- 
was laughed out of court and told that I was 
not expert enough to take part. But one of the 
players, Maurice Daly, a top-notcher then, 
told the other players at a meeting that 
* Slosson goes in or I don't enter. We want all 
ments are the means of bringing them to the 
front; so Slosson goes in or I stay out.” And 
I went in. I could cite other instances, but I 
do not wish to trespass on your time and 
space. Suffice it to say, I had my cue to help 
fore I would be the last man in the world to use 
the expression “Go get a reputation.’ 
«THREF Questions People Always HAV © IN 
Ask Abo.t the Circus” will be an- L 
swered next month by Ed. P. Norwood, EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
of Ringling Brothers. Mr. Norwood " It makes a difference". cec md 


hat Foss was right in his predictions is 
. N 
in New York 
the world at “Cushion Caroms," “The 
superior player, and the expression “Go get a 
necessity for a guiding hand from more skillful, 
pant in a tournament among the first-class, I 
the rising young players we can get. Tourna- 
young players to come to the front and there- 
gives you ‘“‘inside stuff” about how pive u.g GALLONS NET 


circus people live and work. And he : ' L 
doesn't forget us outsiders, but tells "ue kind of oil you use makes a difference in HAVOLINE 
some of our ''tricks and manners.” the efficiency of your motor. Havoline Oil —7 

forms a protecting film that heat will not break OIL 

up. It keeps your motor running smoothly and 

at the minimum cost. Don't just ask for “‘oil”— ‘It makes a difference; 


ask for your grade of Havoline Oil, and in its 
sealed containers. 


THOMAS G. PATTEN, postmaster 
of New ao e can predict every 
day in the year thousands of mistakes n 
people are sure to make to-morrow in INDIAN REFINING COMPANY INDIAN REFINING Co. 
addressing mail. In an article next 
month he tells why letters g0 wrong, 
and how the hardest riddles in the An independent company that produces and refines its own petroleum ——— 
world are solved by postal employees. am 
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AD Sze Jeweled 
| Radiolile, 3627 


WATERBURY Radiolite is the r2-size 

jeweled Ingersoll that tells time in 

the dark. It is the stylish small-sized 

watch so much in vogue nowadays. Note, 

too, the antique bow and crown and the 
graceful proportioning of the stem. 

You can choose either a regulation black 
dial or an attractive “silver” dial. 

The Waterbury is more accurate because 
it is a jeweled watch. 

The Radiolite dial makes the Waterbury 
a 24-hour-a-day watch. Night and day—it 
is always on the job. 

Though the refined design of the Water- 
bury suits it to dress wear, its solid, sturdy 
construction makes it a reliable timepiece 
for all around service. Call at an Ingersoll 
dealer's today and see this watch. Look for 
the store with the Ingersoll display. 

The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is 
only $6.25 (either black or silver dial). 

Plain dial, same movement, $5.50. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
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Scattergood Skims a Little Cream 


(Continued from page 42) 


It isour American habit to view tea drink- 
ing as a habit essentially British. Those 
who do so are unacquainted with the ways 
of the middle-aged and old lady of our own 
rural villages. They go over “to drink a 
cup o' tea” with each other. The “kittle” 
is permanently on the stove ready to 
“bile,” and the hour for tea drinking and 
gossip is anywhere between two and five 
by the clock. 

At a quarter past two Scattergood saw 
the Widow Tobin, in her black sateen 
with the beadwork down the front and her 
jet bonnet, turn the corner and walk with 
her spry, sharp little steps toward Jed 
Bogle’s house. Scattergood had depended 
upon the Widow Tobin to be first. She 
was always first. The Widow Tobin was 
one of those tiny, wiry, alert women who 
speak staccato sentences, and are always 
there in time to wait for the rest to arrive. 
Her demeanor wzs, as always, business- 
like and determined. 

She mounted Jed Bogle’s front steps, 
clicking her heels in her aggressive way, 
and pulled the bell knob. Mary came to 
the door. 

“Afternoon, Mary,” said the Widow 
Tobin. “Thought I'd come and set a 
spell with you.” 

“Come right in," said Mary, showing 
the way into the parlor and letting up the 
ees “Have a chair and lay off your 

at.” 

"How's your pa? Hain’t seen him for 
days. Ailin’?” 

* Father's very well, thank you." 

44 Home ” 

“He is out in the barn, I think.” 

“Cap’ble man, your pa. Uh-huh. 
Wonder he hain’t never married agin.” 
Finesse was a trait many people missed 
from the Widow Tobin’s cosmos. 

* Father's against marriage," said Mary 
sedately. 

At that moment sounds became audible 
in the rear of the house, then a silence as 
of somebody listening, and a harsh male 
voice demanding, '' Who's there, Mary.” 


“Mrs. Tobin,” said Mary. 


JED BOGLE appeared in the door to 
verify this statement. He stared at the 
Widow Tobin as if to assure himself that 
no young man was disguised in her habili- 
ments and.then bobbed his head in surly 
fashion. 

* Come right in,” said Mrs. Tobin hos- 
pitably. “Seem’s like I hain't seen you 
for a cat's age. Come in and set a while." 

* Busy." 

“ Fiddlesticks." She moved over on the 
haircloth sofa to make room. “I want to 
talk to you a spell." 

Jed entered ungraciously, wiping his 
hands on his overalls and holding his bat- 
tered hat tight in his gnarled hand. He 
sat down and clamped his jaws together, 
compressing his narrow lips, as if to say 
that he defied anybody to blast conversa- 
tion out of him. 

“Hear talk about you, Jed,” ‘said 
Mrs. Tobin. ; 

“You kin hear.talk about anybody, if 
you listen,” said Jed. 


“The talk that’s goin’ round is that 
you're thinkin’ about marryin’ agin.” 

Jed dropped his hat. He glared. He 
opened his mouth and then closed it 
again carefully, as if he had thought of 
something to say and found it wholly in- 
adequate. He raised his hand, index fin- 
ger stiff, and shook it at the Widow Tobin 
and opened his mouth, again without 
results. Jed Bogle had many hard words 
pent up inside him, but none were hard 
enough or sharp enough to be worthy of 
this moment. . . . The door bell rang, and 
Mary went to the door. 


JED paused only long enough to hear 
his daughter bid good afternoon to 
Miss Goodspeed. Then, with indications 
of haste and alarm in his manner, he 
snatched up his hat and departed without 
the formality of making his adieu. 

He lingered about the rear of the house, 
watchful and suspicious, until he saw 
Miss Naddicks turn in at his gate and 
ascend his front stoop. Thereupon, he de- 
parted through the rear gate, and by a 
circuitous path made his way down-town, 
where he assumed the posture of a sentinel 
in the middle of the bridge, a position 
which enabled him to watch in both di- 
rections and to flee in either if circum- 
stances demanded. 

Scattergood Baines regarded Jed from 
his arm chair in front of the hardware 
store, solemn of face, but chuckling in- 
ternally. After a time he got up and 
ambled out upon the bridge. 

“Afternoon, Jed," he said amiably. 
*Watchin' the fish, eh?” 

“Fish!” said Jed with savage scorn. 

“Hain’t workin’, be you?" $ 

“Calc’lated to do some jobs around the 
house to-day, but I got interrupted. 
Seems like a man hain't got no rights in 
his own place no more, what with wimmin 
and one thing-another.” 

“Still teamin? on the road, Jed? 
Calc’late to keep them hosses of your'n 
busy?" 

“I hain't a-doin’ nothin’ just now," 
Jed said sourly, *but cuss. House full of 
wimmin. Three of 'em." 

“Um,” said Scattergood soberly; “you 
don’t happen to refer to the Widder 
Tobin, do you? Nor Miss Goodspeed, nor 
Miss Naddicks?” 

“The hull dog-gone three,” said Jed. 

"Can't say's I'm s'prised. Nope. 
Heard gossip about them wimmin, Jed. 
They're set on marryin’, seems as though. 
Sot and determined, they be. . . . But the 
hull three to wunst, Jed! Can't under- 
stand 'em descendin' on you in a herd." 

“They come sep'rate." 

"Um. ... Looks bad. Got their caps 
set for you, Jed. Sure’s shootin’. Now if 
the' was jest one, you might wiggle out of 
it—but three! Whoosh! Don't figger I'd 
like to have to git free of all three of 'em. 
What you aim to do, Jed?" 

"Scattergood," said Jed, wiping the 
seid sweat off his brow, “I hain't got no 
idee. 

“Be kind of hard to reach you back in 
the East Branch workin's, Jed." 
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Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


You're Invited Out to the Kitchen 


The next time you’re stopping at the Pennsylvania, I wish you’d 
ask to be shown through the kitchens. They’re well worth seeing. 


Not only because they are the 
biggest hotel kitchens in the world. 
That’s something, of course, and 
:we're duly proud of it. But be- 
cause we don’t know of any better, 
more efficient, more interesting and 
attractive workshop of the sort any- 
where. Cleanliness—you wouldn’t 
believe until you saw them how 
clean and bright and wholesome 
kitchens can be that are turning 
out six to ten thousand meals a 
day. And that higher figure is a 


Restaurants, and the Ballroomsand 
Banquet Rooms. The big Main 
Kitchens are the most interesting, 
because they include the Bake- 
shop, Ice Cream Room, Butcher 
Shop and other special facilities for 
the large-scale housekeeping we do 
at this largest hotel in the world. 


Come any time—even at the 
rush hours, when everything’s at 
its busiest. This invitation is 
made without reservations. 

A memo just came to my desk 


good many thousands under their 4, figures on one day’s con- 
capacity. sumption of bread in the hotel: 

What we're ulking about now 25,700 rolls, 455 loaves French 
is whatwe call the*main kitchens" bread, and 160 loaves (6 pounds 
There are also kitchens—separate each) of sandwich bread. That 
establishments, in other parts of will give you an idea of the scale 
the building—for the RoofGarden on which the Kitchens work. 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Hotel onc eirioe piel its 2200 Associated with it are the four baths, circulating Voie md ore 
2200 baths, is the largest Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, ^ unusual conveniences in every 

hotel à in the world—built and oper- Detroit and St. Louis; and each of An entire block of in din Buffalo 

ated for discriminating travelers who these five hotels makes reservations has just been for a new 


want the best there is. for all the others. All have private Hotel Statler. 
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Developed for speed! The ambi- 


tious son of a cart-horse never wins in 
the great race—only thoroughbreds 


dominate there. Through many genera- 


tions the Mimeograph has been trained 


for speed. It might print even better 


than does a fine engraver’s press, but it 
would not command the place it does in the business 
world of today were it not for the remarkable rapidity 
of its delivery. With it the inspiration of this hour 
becomes the business-building power of the next. 
Five thousand splendid reproductions of a letter, or 
other typewritten sheet or drawing, is its customary 
hourly output—forty and more thousands a day. A 
means of saving those two most important things—time and 
money—for you, as for thousands of others! Send for book- 
let “C-7"—A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Scattergood Skims a Little Cream, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


“Can’t leave town.” 
“Im needin’ a good team and man, 
39 


“Can’t leave Mary. Can’t trust her 
here alone.” 

“Huh. You got all them young fellers 
scairt. I’m offerin' five dollars for the 
team and two for you, Jed. And a safe 
place to be. If 'twas me, I'd go. But 
mebbe you'd enjoy bein' married to 
Sairy Goodspeed.” 

“Sufferin’ catfish!”’ said Jed. 

“You could start this afternoon, and be 
there by night," said Scattergood, adding 
one word, “unmarried.” 

Jed grunted as if he had been struck in 
the wind. "I'll go you,” he said. 


"THAT night Scattergood met young 
Crane in the post-office. 

“Calc’late it'll be safe for you to go to 
set up with Mary Bogle 'most any evenin’ 
now, he said. , 

“Much obliged, Mr. Baines. Has her 
father relented?” 

“Not what you’d call relented,” said 
Scattergood judgmatically. “But he’s 
got other uses for himself. Jest seen 
Mary. She says her pa’s drove off to 
my Kat Branch workin’s, calc’latin’ to 
team for me for a spell.” 

Young Mr. Crane acted on the informa- 
tion and there were very few evenings in- 
deed when he failed to arrive at the 
Bogle home soon after supper, not to take 
his departure until the unheard-of hour 
of ten o'clock. The time between these 
hours he utilized after a fashion common 
to young men of his age, and Mary Bogle 
found it to her taste. 

During these days which had brought 
something new and fascinating and al- 
together delightful into the starved life 
of Mary Bogle, Scattergood Baines had 
been considering the problem of the Red 
Mill and how to obtain it at some cost 
less than ruinous. The executor adver- 
tised the mill and appurtenances for sale 
at public auction on a certain date, and 
the date was approaching. Mr. Crane, 
Senior, of the firm of Crane and Keith, had 
been in Coldriver inspecting the property, 
so Scattergood was assured he could ex- 
pect no such good luck as to purchase 
without opposition. He was determined 
to have the mill. It was the keystone of 
the arch of the commercial structure he 
had reared in Coldriver Valley; it was the 
key to future millions. So he planned for 
a battle of dollars, and to that end called 
in cash, borrowed, sold securities, until 
his account in the Coldriver bank assumed 
such proportions that the finance com- 
mittee seriously considered sleeping in the 
place, armed to the teeth, to protect their 
institution from possible loss. 

Mary Bogle stopped at the store a week 
before the auction. 

“What seems to be ailin’? you, Mary?" 
he asked with that gentleness which he 
sometimes assumed with children. 

*I— Oh, Mr. Baines, Mr. Crane has 
asked me to marry him, and I don't know 
what to do." 

“Um. ... Young Mr. Crane, eh? Asked 

ou to marry him? Um. ... Mention 
bein! in love with you?" 

“Yes. Oh, yes, he's—he loves me." 

“Sure o' that?” 

“I’m very sure,” said Mary. 

* How ’bout you, Mary? Caite you 
love this here young Crane?” 


“Oh, so much!” 

“Enough to bear with his shortcomin’s, 
sich as his father, and to care for him in 
sickness and in health?” 

“Enough for anything.” 

“Then what's a-worritin’ you?” 

“Father. He wouldn’t ever let me 
marry anybody. ld have to—to run 
away. And that— Oh, somehow, that 
doesn't seem right." 

“Figger your pa's reasonable when he 
says you can't marry nobody?" 

éi No.” 

ee it’s right for folks to marry?” 

es. 

“Tf it’s right for folks to marry, does 
that kind of make it wrong for ’em not to 
marry if they git a chanct—and if they 
love each other like they ought to?” 

“It— Why, it seems as if it was." 

“Which you figger is the wust? To dis- 
obey a mean, selfish command of your pa, 
which comes o' cantankerousness and 
orneriness, or to disobey a love that comes 
straight from God, eh? Which?" 

“T never thought of it that way,” said 
Mary, and her eyes glowed with a warm, 
grateful happiness. "I'm much obliged to 
you, Mr. Baines." 

* Um... . Guess I better kind of talk to 
the young man. I got a kind of a feelin’ 
of ree-sponsibility, Mary. Don't you go 
fors Mr with him till I say the word. 

romise. 

“I promise," she said. 

Scattergood sought and found young 
Mr. Crane and talked to him in a manner 
peculiar to himself. 

“But how about your pa,” said Scatter- 
good, when the young man had given as- 
surances of the reality and durability of 
his love for Mary. "Hain't he goin’ to 
kick up a row?" 

“Most likely,” said young Crane. “He 
has an idea I ought to marry a lot of 
money. Got his heart set on some girl or 
other. Always talking about her. But 
I’m the one that’s getting married, Mr. 
Baines. I’m the one that has to live with 
my wife, not Father. He’ll be in a stew, 
but he’ll have to get out of it again. Mary, 
without a cent, is worth more than any 
other girl with all the money of Croesus.” 

"Hain't acquainted with this here 
Creases or how much he’s got," said 
Scattergood, “but the way you feel’s the 
way you ought to feel. Go ahead, young 
feller, and if you ever need anythin’, you 
come to me. .. . Now, about where you're 
goin’ to elope to, and when?” 


FOUR days later the population of 
Coldriver was assembled in the road 
before the Red Mill. The auctioneer 
mounted the platform before the door and 
commenced his harangue. He was elo- 
quent as only your mountain auctioneer 
of New England can be eloquent, in a fear- 
ful and amazing style. ‘“‘Whattemibid? 
Whattemibid? Whattemibid?” he de- 
manded not less than ten times before he 
paused, and the assemblage knew those 
strange words to mean, “What am I 
bid?" ... “For this here magnificent mill 
proppity, standin’ complete with its hull 
equipment of mash-ines, and a dam with 
water a-pourin’ over it. Whattemibid? 
Whattemibid? . . . Feller over there says 
f’ thousan' dollars. Fi’ thousand dollars. 
F? thousand dollars. F’r this here com- 
plete mill and dam and all. Fi' thousand 
dollars." He paused and looked about for 


Don't Wait Ten Years 
for That Big Job 


Let LaSalle home-study training help ou 


to win fen years’ promotion in one. That big 
expert accountant's job witha salary of from 
$5,000 to $10,000— or even $15,000 — is 
waiting for you when you are qualified by 
knowledge and training to fill it. Thousands 
of men have got out ofthe crowd of ''office 
help, ' become expert accountants and made 
swift and sure progress to positions of great 
importance, trust and profit by the aid of 
LaSalle training. 


'" LaSalle Men 
Are “Problem-Trained” 


Big business today wants men to come 
to it prepared to make decisions and to 
shoulder responsibility. LaSalle trains its 
members by the famous LaSalle *‘ Problem 
Method'' which, in effect, takes them be- 
hind the scenes of big business. The mem- 
ber uses his knowledge in the. solution of 
actual business problems just as theugh he 
were on the job and sitting at the desk he 
is training to occupy. It is like being privi- 
leged to sit in a council of big executives, 
and taking part in the solution of their daily 
business problems. 


High Salaries 
Await Expert Accountants 


The Expert Accountant commands a high salary 
because he is the man upon whom the directors and 
officers must depend for information and facts about 
every department of the business upon which im- 
portant decisions are based. More ‘high execu- 
tives, officers and directors are being picked today 
from among the men trained in Higher Accountanc 
than from any other class of men. For such’ 
men the road for promotion leads clear up to the 
president's chair. 


Send Coupon and Get the Facts 


If you want to get out of the rut and move quickly 
to the front in your organization, send the coupon 
below with your name and address, We will mail you 
full information as to the LaSalle home-study train- 
ing course in Higher Accountancy, the low cost and 
convenient terms of payment. We will also send you 
a copy of our famous book, “Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One" —a book which tells how men with the aid 
of LaSalle training have gained in one year promo- 
tion which other men without this training have not 
realized in ten. Send the coupon today. Decide now 
to train at home by mail for a bigger job. Don't wait 
ten years for promotion. Training—not waiting, is 
what is necessary, Find out how—today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 

Dept. 833-H Chicago, Illinois 


Please send, without cost or ob- 
ligation to me, full information 
about the LaSalle Problem 
Method of home training in 
Higher Accountancy together 
with a copy of your helpful 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.” 
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Make Money for Yourself 


Help Your Friends and 
Neighbors to Save Money 


You couldn’t find a more pleasant 
way to make money than this, It 
pays you a good profit; it is so 
congenial and easy. 


Be a Local Representative for 


World's Star 


Hosiery and Ke» Knit 
Underwear 


You do your friends a real service 
when you show them World’s Star 
goods. You make it possible for 
them to select, Right In Their 
Own Homes, all the hosiery and 
underwear needs of the family. 
You save them many tedious 
shopping hours. 

You save them money, too, for World's 
Star goods are famous for their exceptional 
quality and moderate prices. World's Star 


Representatives are welcomed wherever 
they go, and that; means profitable sales. 


We Have Shown 22,500 Women 
How to Make Money 
They have found it easy to build up a 
regular trade, though some of them never 
had any previous experience. Some of 
them are making $50 a week, and even 
more. You can do as well as they. 


Use Your Spare Time or Full Time 


An hour or two a day will pay you well. 
But if you cán devote all your time to 
this work, you will find it far more profit- 
able than many other occupations. 


We Give You Every Assistance 


We tell you just how to start; how to find 
new customers; and how to keep them. 
You will be our special representative in 
your territory and will have all the benefit 
of our National advertising. 


Write for Our Catalog Today 
Make the Start Now 
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In Business Here Twenty-five Years 


A BUSINESS 


EN I ER of your own and earn big 


annual income in professional fees, making and fitting a 
foot specialty to measure; readily learned by anyone at 
home in a few weeks; easy terms for training, openings 
everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 

Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


BE A LANDSCAPE 
ert ARCHITECT 


Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 
you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 
American Landscape School, 8B, Newark, N.Y. 


Scattergood Baines, whom he knew to bea 
party greatly interested in the sale. ‘‘Got 
a bid of f’ thousan’ dollars. Man named 
Crane bids it. Any more bids? . . . For 
this here magnif'cent mill..." He bel- 
lowed on tirelessly. 

Mr. Crane stood apart. He had made 
his first bid of five thousand dollars. It 
was merely a starting place. Now he 
looked about for Scattergood, but Scatter- 
good was not in sight. Scattergood was 
not there to raise his bid... . Of a sudden 
a man plucked at his sleeve. It was Pliny 
Pickett, conductor of Scattergood's train, 
and his most efficient errand boy. 

“Hey, Mr. Crane! Mr. Crane!" he said 
with manifest excitement. 

“Yes, yes, what is it?” 

“Your boy. ... Your son!” 

"My son! What's the matter with my 
son? Where is he? What is it?" 

“I come a-runnin’ to tell you. He's 
goin' off with a girl. Yass, sir. Elopin', 
that's what he’s doin’, and a-ruinin' his 
prospec's." 

Mr. Crane seized Pliny by the arm. 
“Talk sense," he said roughly. "What's 
this nonsense?" 

"He's jest runnin' off with ol' Jed 
Bogle's girl. Him and her in a buggy. 
They hain't started yit. You kin ketch 
'em. They're goin’ to Higgins’ Bridge to 
git married." 

“Ts this the truth? Are you telling the 
truth?" 

“So help me,” said Pliny piously. 


ME: CRANE paused uncertainly, then 
he rushed up to the auctioneer. 
“Hold up this sale ten minutes,” he said. 
“Tve got some important business. Hold 
it ten minutes, and I'll be back." 

“Guess I can manage it,” said the 
auctioneer, glancing at his watch. “Ten 
minutes, no more, no less.” 

Mr. Crane shoved Pliny before him, so 
great was his haste to be guided to the 
scene of the elopement. aking him- 
self, the young fool!" he muttered. “He 
knows my plans for him. Throwing him- 
self away on some young hussy!” 

He rounded the corner with Pliny and 
sped toward Jed Bogle’s home. While yet 
a hundred yards away he saw his son 
emerge from the house, tenderly assisting 
a young woman down the steps and into 
a waiting buggy. Mr. Crane shouted. 
He shouted again. His son turned, 
looked, frowned. . . . Then a grin over- 
spread young Mr. Crane’s face and he 
waved his hand. ‘See you later, Dad,” 
he called. 

“Stop! Get out of that buggy!" bel- 
lowed Mr. Crane; but his son did not stop, 
and Mr. Crane, worked to a climax of 
fury, stood on the spot the buggy had 
left but a moment before and shook his 
fist in impotent rage. 

“That ol’ crowbait he’s drivin’ can’t go 
fast,” said Pliny. 

“He can go faster than I can run,” said 
Mr. Crane. 

“Overhaul him in five minutes with a 
good hoss," said the solicitous Pliny. 

* But I haven't got a horse, you idiot." 

“There’s one Pitched,” said Pliny. 
“Belongs to my brother. He wouldn’t 
have no objection to our usin’ it. Why, 
that hoss kin ketch up with the one ahead 
before he goes a quarter of a mile.” 

“I cant... . The sale. I’ve got to be at 
the sale.” 


*T'll git you back to the sale. Hustle. 
You got ten minutes, anyhow. Hustle." 

He seized Mr. Crane's arm and pushed 
him toward the waiting buggy. “Git 
in.... You hain't goin’ to see that girl lug 
off your son, be you?" 

Mr. Crane hesitated a second, then 
leaped in. "Drive," he shouted, “drive 
like the devil.” 

Back at the Red Mill the crowd waited. 
The auctioneer glanced at his watch 
from time to time, and marveled at how 
extended a space of time ten minutes 
really was. But he gave full measure. It 
was fifteen minutes before he thrust the 
watch in his pocket. 

**Sale's resumed," he announced. ‘‘Last 
bid was fi’? thousan'. Fi’ thousan', fi 
thousan’, f’ thousan'. For this here mill 
I'm bid f’ thousan’. Goin’ at fi’ thousand 
once. Goin’ at f’ thousan’—twice.” 

Scattergood sauntered around the cor- 
ner of the mill. 

“Ten thousand,” he offered. 

The auctioneer paused, announced the 
new bid, performed another solo for the 
edification of the crowd. ‘Ten thousan’ 
I’m bid. Ten thousan’. Goin’ once, 
goin’ twict, goin’ three times, and gone at 
ten thousan' to Scattergood Baines. . . . 
Step up and make your deposit, Mr. 
Baines,” he said in his ordinary voice, 
“and lemme congratulate you on a bar- 
gain. Seems as though you could 'a' got 
it f’r less.” 

*'Calc'late I could,” said Scattergood. 
“But it’s wuth ten thousand, and them 
heirs is entitled to what I've offered the 
ol’ man durin’ his lifetime. I'm nigh to 
bein’ satisfied. . . . What become of that 
man Crane?" 

“Him and Pliny Pickett drove off like 
tunket—a-chasin’ his son. Pliny said he 
was elopin' with Mary Bogle. Calc'late to 
ketch 'em "fore they kin marry." 

"Um. . . . Mebbe. Pliny drivin’, 
wa'n't he?. Wa-al, with Pliny a-holdin' 
them reins, I don't figger they'll ketch up 
with the young folks afore the day after 
to-morrer. . . . Um.” 


HE AMBLED back to his store and sat 
down in the especially reinforced 
chair which was required daily to bear 
his weight. He was at peace with the 
world. 

Postmaster Pratt came hastily over 
from the office. 

“Um,” said Scattergood. “Looks like 
I managed to do a heap of good lately, 
Will. Got that appearance. Yes, sir. 
And found it mighty profitable, too. Like 
'em to come that way. Do good when you 
kin, but make it earn its way. Saved a 
heap of money on this here Red Mill, Will, 
and u-nited two young folks in the bonds 
of matrimony. All in one deal, seems as 
though." He paused and scratched his 
nose. 

“Trouble with most folks that goes 
around doin' good," said Scattergood, **is 
that they omits theirselves. Sich doin’s 
is wasteful. Uh-huh. You always want 
to rescue the perishin', Will; but while 
you're rescuin' see if you can't git ashore 
yourself with a salable chunk of the 
cargo. . . . If you calc'late on stickin' 
your nose into other folks' business, 
always fetch it out with somethin’ useful 
clingin’ toit. Skim a mite o' cream off the 
milk o' human kindness f'r your own 


breakfast. . . . G-by, Will." 
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A Blossom in Waste Places | Jt Clamps 


(Continued from page 59) 


her eye caught a gleam of white under 
the door sill, and she stooped to find a 
letter. It was directed in Peter’s sprawl- 
ing hand, and she kissed it first, then held 
it a moment with a little pang at her heart 
to think she cared so much! Then she 
read it. 


DEAREST: 

I told my mother to-night. At first she was 
rather rocky. She thinks, dear soul, that an 
early marriage will spoil my career. I told 
her if a man let anything spoil his career he 
wasn’t worth fussing over. I told her I love 
you. I do, Maizie, and I want to add some- 
thing to your life, something beautiful, dear, 
in spite of your talk of my taking things out 
of it. But about Mother—she is going to see 
you around two. She has a fine nature, my 
mother, and I know when she sees you she 
will love you as I do, down to the ground. 
I'll be along at eight-thirty, as soon as I am 
off duty in the ward. PETER. 


It struck her at first with something 
like terror. Why did he tell his mother? 
Why couldn't they just have kept it be- 
tween them until Peter and she were 
ready to get married! And then she 
looked at her wrist-watch and found it 
was quite two! 


SHE got a gown from the closet, a little 
French model. She had bought it for 
thirty-five dollars at a sale. She was 
trembling, and feeling horribly faint! And 
then suddenly she got that lump in her 
throat. It was just nerves, but it made 
her want to weep! She had been staying 
up too late nights, and now the thought 
of Peter's mother was too much for her! 
She had barely finished before the door 
clicked down-stairs. 

'The woman who owned the flat went 
to the landing. And then there were 
voices and her name—she put one hand 
to her throat, and tossing her head a little 
went into the front room! 

A lady sat in the chair Peter had oc- 
cupied the night before. A lady! Do 

ou know what that means to a girl of 
laizie's class? Antagonism, age-old prej- 
udice, looked from the eyes of both, 
stared crassly above the murmured word. 

* So you are—Peter’s friend." 

“Not his ‘friend? We are engaged to 
be married.” 

Peter’s mother sat down. For all her 
grace one could see that the wording of 
that little sentence had been a blow. But 
she was trained in the art of reservations. 

“My dear, I am going to be perfectly 
frank with you. y boy came to me 
last night, and told me of your being— 

reat friends. I have always counted on 

eter's coming to me with anything that 
—scemed to him important, and of mo- 
ment. Perhaps you will smile when I 
tell you it is the first time he has ever 
come to me about a—girl.” 

Maizie was not smiling. “Knowing 
Peter,” she said, “I can quite under- 
stand.” 

Peter's mother ignored the remark. “I 
shall not disguise from you the fact that— 
his taking his relationship with you so 
seriously distressed me. You see, Peter 


is young enough to be—gallant about 
women. 

Maizie bit her lip. It was as if she 
had been gathered up and thrust into 
that general class—women. The kind 
that are hard and—not to be trusted! 

“When I say it distressed me," went 
on the even tones, "of course I mean 
merely on Peter’s account. Because you 
will see that any hope he builds up of 
an early marriage—” The voice trailed 
off. It gave the impression of disaster. 

“But why shouldn't Peter marry while 
he is young?" Maizie was fighting now 
for man's inherent right to take his mate 
whenever he should meet her. 

"Why? But my dear Miss—Wetheral, 
is it?—my son has only his pittance at the 
hospital—he hasn't even a profession if— 
you spoil it for him!” _ 

Maizie sat quite still. She was thinking 
of what Peter had said, about his mother 
being fine. It was a fineness that had 
an edge, sharply cruel! They sat for a 
moment in stiffened silence, till Maizie 
broke it. ; 

“I want you to tell me how—I would 
spoil Peter's career?" 

* Perhaps," said Peter's mother, “I had 
better say you would spoil his life!" 

*Oh—you are telling me a lie!” She 
was up now, at bay. Her breath was 
coming in short gasps, but her eyes were 
dry. lt was as if some passion shook her 
out of all control. And then suddenly 
she calmed. “You don't know,” she said, 
“what Peter is to me! He—he is the 
biggest and most beautiful thing—” she 
choked down a sob savagely, "the only 
beautiful thing—in my world!” 

“Can’t you see that is just why you 
and my son can never be really anything 
to each other? Because of your world 


being so—different? " 
"T BEY were facing each other now, 


passionate-eyed. 

“My world is just as good as—his!” 
Maizie was growing brazen. Peter's 
mother made her so. 

“Now you are being stupid, Miss Weth- 
eral. You know it is not true." 

The girl's breath was coming quickly 
again. Splashes of crimson had come 
out on her cheeks. "'If—if Peter's world 
is your world," she said, “I would rather 
die than live in it." 

The other woman had risen. She stood, 
in the tawdry little room, delicate and 
fine of contour, yet moved by feeling too 
strong to be quite kept out War 

"Miss Wetheral—as a mother who— 
has borne and loved a man-child, I ask 
you to sever this unwholesome connec- 
tion! If you love my son you will not 
wish to lay waste his life!" 

Waste. The word was lying in dark 
corners for Maizie, springing at her, 
clutching at her joy of living. Her mind 
throbbed back to a gay little dinner 
table, with Peter sitting opposite. They 
had linked that word then with her name! 

Peter's mother spoke again, this time 
more gently. “I appeal to your better 
nature!” 
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| turning the key in the lock. 


“T haven't any.” The answer was dry 
and hard. The sob in the throat had been 
choked down. 

* We all of us have, Miss Wetheral— 
and a worst. I beg of you to let Peter go!" 

Maizie, staring across at a window that 
was blurred, felt that a leaden weight was 
clinging to her feet, weighting her down. 
She tried to speak, but the words would 
not come, and she waited, moistening 
those drooped red lips. 

*[—have let Peter go. You can tell 
him." Then she turned slowly and re- 
treated, through the door into the Du 
Barry pink bedoom. Peter's mother, for 


| a moment quite disconcerted, heard her 


Her relief 
held a faint remorse in it, as she hurriedly 


| left the apartment. 


EAD-SEA fruit is sometimes served on 

little tables. Sitting with Nina behind a 
struggling palm in a terra-cotta pot, Maizie 
turned swollen eyes on the bill of fare 
and chose a nut sundae. 

“You are the limit about that hospital 
interne, Maizie. I wish you wouldn't 
gloom." Nina, exasperated, pushed aside 
the teapot. 

“T can't help it." 

“Why don’t you buck up? Did I tell 
you Jimmy is going to bring a man to 
the show to-night? My word, he has some 
automobile. I saw it yesterday in front 
of the Ritz." 

Maizie played with her spoon. 

“T say, girlie, aren't you interested?” 

“T don’t seem to care for anything 
any more, Nina.” 

“Well, if you aren’t the limit! And 
here Jimmy and I are trying to plan a 
good time for you—" 

* Nina—" 

“Go ahead, Maizie, get it out of your 
system." Nina sighed and rolled her 
fine, slightly doctored eyes. 

"[ turned down Jeckle and Brothers 
to-day, Nina. I’m not going to have my 
picture taken any more." 

“My gawd—what's come over you!” 

“I’m going to be a nurse.” 

You couldn't blame Nina for staring. 
Perhaps it occurred to her that Maizie 
had slipped a cog, mentally. She would 
have put it that way. ‘‘ You—you talk 
like the girl that jumped into the river!" 

Maizie shuddered slightly. “I am go- 
ing to be a nurse." 

“How do you know they'll take you 
on?" 

“T went there this morning. To that 
big hospital on the East Side. At first 
I won't get paid. But they'll give me 
my board." 

“You talk like a homeless dog! Be- 
sides, it's awful, the work. Why, you'll 
have to wash people's feet!” 

Maizie stirred. A very faint memory 
of a stained glass window came to her. 
She had seen it sometime. And a man 
in a gown under a sounding-board read- 
ing about Someone who had washed the 
feet of His disciples. She didn't even get 
it as clear as that. She just felt vaguely 
stirred. 

“I might as well do something—” 

* What was the matter with your line? 
It paid." / 

“I mean something—well, real work." 

Nina suddenly stared. '"'I know now. 
It's because that interne said you'd make 
a good one! A nurse, I mean." 


Across Maizie's pallor a dull red grew, 
till it stained the soft flesh up to the 
forehead. ‘If he thought—I would make 
a good one—at least I would like to try!" 
Her voice was like a child's, with tears 
behind it. : 

Maizie. went back to the room with 
the pink and white glass candlesticks. 
She gave them, by the way, to the woman 
who ran the flat. Her other things, in- 
cluding her rose-colored peignoir, she 

acked up and left in a bund:e for Nina. 
Then she stored a trunkful of dresses 
with the janitor, and tipped him a dollar. 
It was Sask when she sought the big 
hospital. 

She was not a person to do things by 
halves, this Maizie—she had telephoned 
the superintendent of nurses to ask if she 
might begin that day. And when the 
answer came in the affirmative, she 
telephoned Jimmy McLean and sent him 
her love, but she couldn’t possibly take in 
the show. 

During those weeks and months that 
followed, a probationer nurse in a blue 
linen uniform, usually pinned up above 
her ankles, swept and scoured and pre- 
pared trays and worked in the diet 
kitchen, and grew hollow-eyed and silent 
through the exhausting heat of a summer 
when the days blistered and the nights 
scorched, and the only thing that kept 
you going was the breeze that sometimes 
came up from the river. 

The other nurses pumped her, in the 
impulsive fashion girls have, even when 
they work on schedule, like machines. 
But they never got anywhere. 


OWEVER Maizie did. At first what 

kept her up was just the breeze from 
the river. It was like Peter, fresh and 
clean and strength-giving. After that 
Maizie kept up for the sake of her record. 
She wanted to do well, and graduate, and 
show Peter— She would choke on a sob 
when she got that far. Because, you see, 
she had swept Peter out of her room of 
life, and locked the door. She had care- 
fully obliterated all traces. She had 
bound Nina by an oath, and no one else 
knew, except her married sister who lived 
out on the coast, whom she hadn’t seen 
for seven years. 

Peter was dead and buried. And as 
sad souls sometimes grope through tears 
and loss and empty spaces and find at 
last that there is possible a real resur- 
rection, when the beloved one can come 
again in some faint and lovely guise of 
the spirit, so Maizie, groping through the 
desolation of a barren world, found the 
waste places suddenly blossoming into 
things that Peter had first told her abour— 
things like courage, and cheerfulness, and 
a steadfast face set straight toward duty. 

Of course if this were not a true story 
of a girl who fought and suffered and 
climbed slowly nearer the stars, Peter 
would likely have met with some predeter- 
mined accident—not serious—that would 
have brought him into the ward where 
Maizie was now on night duty. 

But Maizie was a true person. You 
can find her even now in advertising 
sections, beautifully done in sepia, with 
her curving lips and lovely rounded arms! 
And Peter couldn’t possibly find her in 
a hospital several miles away from his 
own. Peter went on in his orbit, and 
Maizie went on in her humbler space, and 
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As an individual, the motorist can 
no doubt afford the cost of replacing his car 
every couple of years. 

As a business man, can he afford the enor- 
mous depreciation in value — the thousands of 
hours of skilled workmanship; the iron, steel, 
aluminum, fine wood and leather, discarded year 
after year? 

As business men, car owners must be interested 
in Packard unified engineering—the balancing of one 
part against another, matching power with ample 
strength—the basis of true economy and long life. 

In the Packard, search for materials of permanent 
value. For example, Packard second growth 


hickory for wheels. Seasoned a year and a half. 
6000 Ibs. breaking test to the spoke. 


In Packard heat-treating of steel—the finest 
plant and process of its kind today. 


In Packard inspection — an inspector to every 
twenty workmen, and every Packard supervised 
from start to finish, 


These things make the difference between a 
motor car that can go around the world if neces- 
sary and a car tied to the apron-strings of a 
garage mechanic. 


Between a car so well designed that wear from road 
strains is taken up by a few simple replacements 
and one whose parts wear beyond replacement. 


Your typical Packard owner makes the present 
serve the future; and sees clearly what each dol- 
lar is going to do for him before he spends it. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


The Fuelizer—The latest Packard achieve- 


ment, making any gasoline a perfect fuel. 
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how on earth could you ever expect them 
to meet, since the war is over, and nurses 
and surgeons no longer ship in quantities 
for France! 

You’ve just got to leave it to chance. 
Or Maizie’s guardian angel, who began 
to be starry-eyed with hope. 


"THEY had just brought in an alcoholic 
patient to Maizie’s ward. Frowsy, 
blurred of feature, with so little of the 
woman left that Maizie started back for 
just an instant when she prepared the 
warm water and antisepticized it for the 
bath. The next moment Maizie’s lips 

arted. She was thinking of Peter, how 

e had believed in her right at the 
beginning, and said, “That doesn’t let 
her out!” 

It was on her way down to the diet 
kitchen that suddenly, in the corridor, she 
stumbled upon Peter himself! 

He stood with young Doctor McBride, 
one of the internes, in front of the big 
square window that looked out on the ten- 
nis-court. They had racquets in their 
hands. They had been playing, and 
Peter’s hair, close-cropped still, lay in a 
moist, curly line above fis forehead. His 
sleeves were rolled to the elbow. 

“Irs your deuced serve,” he was say- 
ing cheerfully. “It hasn’t any form, Mac, 
for all you think it’s so darned clever —” 

He stopped short. Maizie was coming 
down the steps with her tray. 

She remembered afterward that the 
rule about nurses and internes holding 
conversation in the corridors had helped 
her to pass on, just a uniformed lay 
figure, with no more identity than Martha 
Rand or Lizzie McNichol would have 
had. It was not until she got behind 
the swinging doors of the diet kitchen 
that she stood for a moment, with the 
old faintness, thankful to give up her tra 
to an orderly who had always been kind. 

“Irs the heat, Miss Murphy,” she was 
saying, but she took the glass of water 
and smiled over it, because how could 
they understand! And afterward she 
went back to her ward (it was day duty 
now), and took temperatures and ster- 
ilized bottles and handed out gauze dress- 
ings with the steadiness that had come 
to her through weary, aching days. But 
she couldn’t touch her supper that night, 
and the superintendent of nurses, Miss 
Callahan, ordered her off duty at seven. 

“There’s no need to kill yourself, you 
know, Miss Wetheral—the thing is to 
conserve. To allow no waste—” 

Maizie’s lips parted. Her hand went 
fluttering up to her forehead. “I will 
try to be more sensible,” she said meekly, 
and escaped to her room. She had barely 
- closed the door, however, before Martha 
Rand opened it again, bringing a message 
from Doctor Bowman—that she was to 
go to the nurses’ pavilion; a friend was 
waiting for her. 

Maizie stood just inside the doorway 
and looked across at Peter. He looked 
stubborn and a little pale. 

* Maizie," he said, “will you tell me 
the real reason—you threw me over?" 

She drew a deep breath. She looked 
at Peter rather sadly. How could she 
tell him that his mother had come with 
a two-edged sword—to hold it flaming 
before a girl's paradise? 

“Maizie,” his voice was grim, “why 
didn’t you tell me—all this?” 
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men. It can do it for you. 

The tire repair- men. of America have a $200,000,000 business 
ahead of them this year. Think of it! By January 1st there will be 
40,921,076 tires in use in this country—every one of these means 
trade for a tire repair man. More tire repair men are needed. Big 
profitable business is waiting for them. Do you want it? 


Own Your Own Business 


Why work for someone else all your life? Why not put your time and ability into 
your own business—then you will'get all you earn. 

You can start a highly profitable business today with a few hundred dollars. No 
previous experience—no long apprenticeship. One Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant starts you. 
We teach you. In one to three weeks you can learn and be ready to make money. We 
have established tire repair businesses for men of many ages and professions in towns 
of all sizes from 200 population up, and have no record of a failure. Our forty-one years' 
successful business experience backs you. 

The Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant is easy to operate, practical, profitable and 
low-priced. You can do perfect work with it even when you are a beginner. It is 
the only plant on the market which offers you the wonderful super-heated steam 
method. Largest capacity of any plant of its size. Fully guaranteed. 


Get the Facts by Return Mail 


INVESTIGATE. Send the coupon below or a letter or postcard. By return mail 
you can have all the facts before you. Full information—personal consideration and 
advice—our big book on tire repairing—all without charge. 

You know you want to make money and be independent. 
Jim Dandy Tire Repair Business. Use the coupon below. 


Scheffer & Rossum Company, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Established 1879 


eva e e e ewe ee = = =TEAR OUT HERE—MAIL TODAY = = a ——————-— 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Scheffer & Rossum Company, 181 E. Tenth St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send full information about how I can start in the tire repair business with small 
eu 00 


capital and make a good income. Also your free book entitled “Your Opportunity. 


Then investigate the 
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CRACKED WATER JACKETS 
$50 ro $150 


WNADIATOR FROZEN 
$15 ro $80 


Finis RUINEQ Mi 
CONTINU 
$70 TG 


BunwEO Our 
Bearines - 
$20 ro $80 


— pt ab ae om 
BETWEEN trips let your car stand in a WASCO-Heated Garage — kept at 
constant temperature by the WASCO Automatic Regulator. The warm 
air envelopes the car — reaches every nook and corner — melts off the snow 
and ice — thaws the frost out of the varnish — warms all the metal parts — keeps oil and 
grease in working condition, preventing scored cylinders and burned out bearings. There's 
no chance of frozen radiator, cracked water jacket or broken water pump. 
Storage batteries work at a disadvantage when cold — they will not take a full charge, and 
consequently suffer greatly from overwork; they also are much more likely to become 
ruined by freezing. A 
With the garage warmed, you enjoy taking the same care of the lubrication and adjust- 
ment of the car as you do in the summer time. And your car starts easily. 
The self-regulating WASCO Hot Water Heating System requires attention only once a day. 


Any handy man ¢an set it up — no expensive steam-fitter required. Costs less than street 
car fare for coal. 
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Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
economy and automatic temperature regulation of WascO. 


W. A. ScurEm Mre. Co., INc., Seo NA Y 
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[GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM | 
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WASCO is also used 
for heating Offices, 
Stores, Cottages, etc. 


Some Territorp open 
for live Distributors. 
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FLORIDA 


Ji 
Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- pn 


err | | Fenton Seals 
Fenton || | "They stick where you stick 


| them. Printed on thetough- 


lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether ^" M) est paper. Unlimited variety. 
: ! | 


l Prompt deliv ardiess 

M - E of size. of order. Send today 
` for catalog. 

Fenton Label Co., Inc. 

506-512 Race St. Phila., Pa. 


wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- || 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- | | 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. J il il 


Resan Rolling 
Bath Tub niter 


gasolene or 
be drains ^ 
temporary or permanen 
outlet. Simple. Guaranteed. 
Write for catalog and price. 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
801 6th St. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Rough on Rats f 

dl Eliminates rats and micefrom houses, Y] 
barns, outbuildings, etc. Economical 
and sure. 

MI Better than cats and traps. Mix it [fj 
with any bait that rats and mice eat. Bi 
At drug and general stores. Write for 
Booklet—"Ending Rats and Mice." 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


stands. Jersey City New Jersey 


o 
Plumbing Required. 


“I didn't want you to know." She 
was safe there! 

“Hadn’t I a right—to know?” 

“Not if I took it away from you, Peter." 

He braced himself with one hand on 
the little table. “Do you think I’ve been. 
hap —since?" 

o , I hope so, Peter 

* Have you?" 

Her brows met in a little frown. She 
wanted to be honest. She had always 
been honest with Peter. “Not at first— 
but—I think so, now." 

He was staring at her with that un- 
flinching, straight gaze. 

Suddenly she was coloring. Her eyes, 
grown misty, dropped to the pile of mag- 
azines just brushed by Peter's strong hand. 

*What makes you happier?" he said. 
It seemed difficult for him to put the 
question. 

She looked up at him then. Her lips, 
tired and still quivering, parted in a wan 
smile. “I think it is berie] am no 
longer just plain waste material, Peter. 
You see, I have—something to do!” 

“Maizie!” He did not come any 
closer. He just stood looking down at 
her with that gripping emotion in his 
face. ''Don't you see you have done the 
ue thing left—to make me proud?” 

he stirred. *'You mean—of me, 
Peter?” 

“Yes, of you.” 

They stood in a pregnant silence. And 
then suddenly he spoke again. “‘ Maizie— 
yil you marry me now, or—go on with 
it?” 

She swayed a little, closing her eyes. 
“I think I want most—to go on with it!" 

And then suddenly, in spite of the glass 
doorway, she found herself in his arms. 
“Darling,” he said unsteadily, *'listen— 
you are going to do both!” 

For Maizie the room went round. It 
was not any longer a nurses' pavilion— 
it was a road through the wilderness that 
had suddenly blossomed to her tread! 


DID your wife's father's great-great- 
grandfather come over in the **May- 
flower," and are you fond of telling 
about it? “The Autobiography of a 
Man. Who Got Over Being a Snob” 
shows that in business nobody cares 
whether you're a blue-blood. 


Mother Davey—and 
Her Seven Sons 


(Continued from page 68) | 


through the plant recently Sam was ac- 
by “Doggie” Parker, a colored 

mill hand, who asked: 

“Say, Mister Sam, is you-all goin’ to 
sell out?” 

“Why, who said we were going to sell?” 

“Oh, I jes’ heard some folks talkin’ 
bout it, and thought I would ask.” 

“Why are you so interested?” 

“Because—well, I jest wanted to say 
that if you are goin' to sell yo' haven't got 
my consent yet." 

And of course that stopped the sale! 
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“Pollyanna” with a flat tire 


— There's a good reason for her Cheerfulness 
Her car is equipped with a 


Weed Chain-Jack 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack, it is not necessary 
to get down in a cramped, strained position and 
grovel in mud, grease or dust under a car and work 
a "handle" that is apt to fly up te unpleasant 
results. To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, 
simply give a few easy pulls on its endless chain 
while you stand erect—clear from springs, tire car- 
riers and other projections. To lower a car, pull the 
chain Fas opposite direction. Up or down—there’s 
no taoor. 


Never gets out of order. Quickly adjusted to 
any required height by lifting the screw and spin- 
ning the corrugated "collar" shown in the illustra- 
tion. Try it yourself —you will never be satisfied 


with any other jack. The Jack 

10 Days?’ Trial That Saves 
If je dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure cars or | V Your Back 
15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. à 


or delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 
for the Truck size. Try it 10days. If not satisfied return it to us and we 
will refund your money. 


SIZE 
8inch 1-2 inches 
10 ineb inches 


12 in. True 


AMERICAN 
CHAIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT XS CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—AllTypes, All Sizes, All Finishes— 
From Plumbers' Safety Chain to Ships" Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


The 8-inch and 10-inch aizes are made with an auxil- 
step as illustrated. When in o; ive ition 
this step adds two inches to the height of jack. 
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Cut fuse maintenance 
costs 80% annually 


All that is destroyed when an 
Economy Fuse blows is the 
Economy “Drop Out” Re- 
newal Link. 


This is a simple strip of fusible 
metal—the least expensive 
. part of the fuse assembly. 

The main fuse parts—fibre 
cartridge, heavy brass and 
caps and the winged washers 
which lock the fuse —are 
used again and again. 

Renewal of a blown fuse is 
almost instantaneous. No de- 
lay of machines or operators. 


Economy Fuses are rated ac- 
curately—the first line using 
an inexpensive bare link for 
restoring a blown fuse to its 
original efficiency to be 
APPROVED IN ALL CA- 
PACITIES by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


Order from any leading elec- 
trical jobber or dealer. 


- Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal 
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suretin: of policy are disposed of very 
informally at the noon luncheon, which 1s 
served in the dining-room in the basement 
of the office building. All the brothers 
come together at this time, with several 
department men, the sales manager, the 
auditor, and the entire office force. In the 
midst of the joking and laughing, Will 
Davey will bring up something that needs 
attention, and an agreement is reached at 
once. 


T IS amazing to hear those young fel- 

lows talk of millions in the most 
matter-of-fact manner. When the writer 
was there they were planning the con- 
struetion of a new open-hearth plant, and 
many questions of engineering and con- 
struction were up for consideration. It is 
the custom for the boys to have their say 
in this informal way, and leave the actual 
execution of the plans to the brother in 
immediate charge. In much the same 
way, letters bearing on outside matters 
are passed around, comments made, and 
the question decided. 

Twice a month the brothers and all the 
heads of departments and their assistants, 
about sixty in all, eat together in the 
lunch-room, talk over company business, 
discuss general industrial subjects, and 
pass the rest of the evening in a social 
way. 

After the noon lunch the entire outfit 
makes a rush for the volley-ball court at 
the rear of the office, where they play 
volley ball for half an hour. They all got 
into it the day I was there, with the ex- 
ception of will, who stood on the side line 
and yelled like a Comanche at the differ- 
ent plays that were made. Volley ball is 
a lively game, the way the Daveys play 
it. Several players either got hit in the 
face with the ba l, or were knocked down. 
And, by the way, the ground for this court 
was leveled off by the same bunch that 
now does the playing. 

The Davey brothers have strongly 
marked individualities. They differ very 
much in mental make-up and in disposi- 
tion. Each one has decided notions of his 
own; but the sense of brotherhood and 
family unity predominates. In matters of 
business, Will makes final decisions. He 
directs the policy, fixes salaries, and 
assigns his brothers to positions in the 
organization where they can be of greatest 
use to the business. Back of Will Davey 
stands Mother Davey, whose wish is law. 
When I asked one of the boys who settled 
differences among them he replied good- 
naturedly: 

“The boss—our mother." 

He was joking when he used the word 
“boss,” for Mother Davey is not that 
sort. She is a quiet woman of rare judg- 
ment, who is held in high esteem and 
reverence by her children. As grown men 
her boys still go to her to talk over their 
personal matters and get her advice. As I 
sat in her home, with several of her stal- 
wart sons present, she seemed like a queen 
with courtiers waiting and eager to do her 
bidding. Counting sons, daughters, and 
grandchildren, Mother Davey is the head 
of a family of thirty-one, all living in 
Mansfeld. 

On Sunday it is customary for each son 
to make a call on “Mother” sometime 
during the day. If one fails to come, he is 
asked about it over the ’phone. But that 
seldom happens. 


All the Daveys are active in the in- 
dustrial and civic affairs of Mansfield. 
Will is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, vice president of the street railway 
company, and a backer of a variety of 
industrial enterprises. 

“What do you regard as the chief ele- 
ment in your success,” I asked of Will. 

“First of all, our technical knowledge 
of the business,” he replied. “Our father 
drilled us in thoroughness. The fact that 
any of us can go right into the mill and 
take the place of any expert in the plant, 
in the event of an emergency, is an asset 
of great value. It gives us a strong grip on 
production. My advice to anyone who 
wishes to strike out for himself is: Learn 
your business through and through. Save 
your money, and be on the watch to see 
and seize your opportunity when oppor- 
tunity knocks at your door. 

“What about picking men for responsi- 
ble positions," was my next question. 

“Of course you realize," replied Will, 
“that several of the positions involving 
supervision are held by my brothers; but 
we have a regular system for developing 
men for promotion. My plan is to give a 
man authority and responsibility, and 
encourage him to go ahead and risk mak- 
ing a few mistakes. There is something in 
a human being that responds to the feeling 
of responsibility where ample authority 
goes with it. The way'to kill a man's 
spirit is to give him responsibility without 
authority. Any man who is asked to take 
fei pocdibilicy should be quick to demand 
authority to use his own methods for 
getting results. For instance, how much 
would a foreman be able to accomplish if 
he did not have authority to hire and fire 
his helpers? He is held responsible for 
handling a certain amount of steel, and 
must depend upon the men in his depart- 
ment for results. What can he do if there 
is interference with his labor? 


N MAKING an estimate of men for 
responsible positions, I always know 
that a candidate for advancement has the 
right stuff in him when he demands 
authority that will enable him to get re- 
sults. If he is willing and eager to take 
responsibility, without having his authori- 
ty definitely defined, I go slow in advanc- 
ing him. If he does not sense the need of 
authority, and speak of it, I feel that he 
is lacking in real qualities of leadership. 
“ Putting responsibility on a man is the 
only way to develop him, but of course 
good sense must be used in not overload- 
ing him at the outset. There are subordi- 
nates in every concern who will not seek 
either responsibility or authority, but who 
will respond and develop into very 
efficient men if the supreme authority 
icks them out and gives them the right 
End of a start. Any man who wishes to 
advance in the industrial and business 
world must be willing to take responsi- 
bility. Big executives everywhere are 
looking for men to whom they can shift 
a part of their load. The very heart of 
a big organization is the delegation of 
responsibility and authority. For that 
reason, the time-servers and clock- 
watchers, who shrink from responsibility, 
never rise above the common level.” 
“You spoke a moment agp about en- 
couraging men to make mistakes. What 
happens to one of your men when he does 
make a blunder?’ 


Mother Davey—and Her Seven Sons, by ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 
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“If he is loyal and honest, and puts all 
his cards on the table, face up, in making 
his explanations, I point out to him just 
where he went wrong, and let.the matter 
drop. But if he shows any signs of insin- 
cerity, or tries to hide something, out he 
goes. I believe in being absolutely fair, 
and I expect men to be fair with me.” 


ILL DAVEY'S sense of fair play is 

very strong. Two incidents will 
illustrate that point: A trusted man in the 
office made a mistake which might have 
caused a loss of five thousand dollars. 
The man was perfectly frank about it, 
and took all the blame. 

“It won't happen again, will it?" 
queried Davey. 

“No, sir; rever again." 

“Very weit, we'll just forget it.” 

On another occasion Will Davey in- 
terfered when an attempt was made by 
officers of an organization to which Davey 
belonged to dispense with a secretary 
without giving him a chance to turn. 
The secretary's opponents wanted to 
"fire him out" overnight, just because 
they did not like him. Davey told them 
what he thought of such proceedings, and 
fixed it so the secretary was able to find a 
landing-place and resign. 

When war was declared, Will Davey 
called the boys into conference and laid 
the matter before them. Each brother had 
a wife and family, and several were above 
the draft age. But they all felt that the 
group ought to be represented, so it was 
decided that Harold and Austin should 
enlist for service in the navy, which they 
did. Those who remained at home helped 
to raise money for war purposes. 

"We are all Americans to the core,” 
remarked Will Davey in commenting on 
this incident. “My father was naturalized 
as quickly as he could take out his papers 
after his arrival, and that gave citizenship 
to all of us. I'll never forget the reception 
accorded to my mother and the ten 
children when we landed in this country. 
We had just twelve cents left in cash as 
we came down the gangplank. My father, 
however, had arranged for a man to meet 
us with money, but we did not know much 
about that part of it. What impressed me 
was the way the men at the dock, perfect 
strangers, helped take care of the children. 
They came nght forward, picked up the 
smaller ones, and carried them to our 
stopping place. That reception captured 
us for America.” 

While I was talking with some of the 
brothers about Will, and his way of doing 
things, especially his spirit of fair play, 
Sam said: 

“The fact of the matter is, Bill could 
have hogged this whole business when it 
started. But he did not. He was loyal to 
the family, and the rest of us are mighty 
glad to have a chance to follow his lead." 

This spirit of fair play, loyalty, and 
human feeling permeates the entire or- 
ganization. 


B. C. FORBES will tell next month 
the story of a remarkable man, 
Edward G. Acheson. As Mr. Forbes 
says, all of us would have fewer com- 
forts if it were not for Doctor Ache- 
son's wonderful discoveries. Do you 
know what these discoveries are? | 
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VI SIBLE VALUE 
Bicycle Tires 


OOK for character in the tires themselves and make com- 

parisons. The value of Fisk Tires is visible—it is also shown 

by the fact that practically every high grade bicycle worthy 

to bear the manufacturer's name, has Fisk Tisk tires as regu- 

lar standard equipment. Wherever the need of reliability is 
greatest, there appreciation of Fisk character is highest. 


For nearly a quarter of a century The Fisk Rubber 
Company has been known as one of the best concerns in the 
world to work for and the squarest concern in existence to do 
business with. A concern of this type cannot help but put its 
character into its products—automobile tires and bicycle tires. 


Fisk Juvenile Tire 


Extra value, visible even to boys 
and girls — extra strip of fabric 
under the tread—ex- 
tra large buttons, 
to with- stand the 
extra hard usage giv- 
enby juve- nileriders. 
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Fisk No. 66 Extra Heavy 


As near trouble-proof as a tire 
can be made—on a plane with 
Fisk Red Top Automobile Tire— 
2 full plies, extra thick fabric, 2 
extra strips under tread, double 
thick tube, extra heavy non-skid 


FISK VICTOR ROAD 
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You can 
stop almost 
e e. e 
in mid-air 
No matter how fast you fly, 
Garco will slow down your car 
as easily as nothing, or stop 
it as quickly as you wish. 
Garco is as tough, strong and endur- 
ing as able brake lining engineers can 
make it. First grade material and 


careful workmanship are woven into 
every foot. 


The Garco dealer will cure your 
brake lining troubles. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO 


LINING 


PITTSBURGH 
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“KREMOLA" is a snow white cream that does 
wonders for a bad complexion. The Auto 
Woman's Protection. Elegant for man after 
shaving. MAIL $1.25. Free let. 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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HIS is 
Richard A, 
” Oldham. He earned $2200.00 
in four months with a Haywood 
Tire Repairing Outfit. For 20 
years he was telegraph operator on the 
Illinois Central Railway. He is now 58 years 
old. le answered my advertisement—quit 


his job — bought a plant and opened a busi- 


ness. He just wrote me "I 
in eight months than 2!4 years as operator." 
There are now 500 stations where tire repairing 
is neglected. 


I Must Have 500 Men 
To Fill These Positions 


I have a Big interesting Book to send you 
It tells all about tires—gives 
inside figures and profit, Send 
for it! What Oldham and others ar 
doing. You can do. $2500.00 t« 
$4000.00 per year is conservative 
Like Mr. Oldham—One machino will 
startyou. Then open a shop. You 
can see business all around you. Put out 
a Haywood Sign and business will come 
to you. Now get started. Send for the 
Big Book and start making money. 

M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
713 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


have made more 


Babs and the Little Gray Man 


(Continued from page 23) 


agility he swung up in the tree beside her. 

“There!” he said. “That’s the first 
time in fifty years!" 

For a minute Babs regarded him curi- 
ously. He was a slender chap of about 
sixty, with a clear skin and white teeth. 
There was something about him which she 
liked at once. Possibly it was his quick 
friendly smile, or the humorous little 
quirk at the corner of his eyes. Perhaps 
it was the curly gray mane of his hair. He 
was, indeed, all gray—his hair, his suit, 
even his eyes; and it was this that made 
her christen him mentally, "The Little 
Gray Man." 

He was returning her regard with a 
smile. 

* About fourteen, I take it," he said, 
* and still fond of climbing." 

“Yes,” she nodded; “I love my tree.” 

*'They're the loveliest things God 
makes," he said. “And yet men cut them 
down! I'll fight for a tree as quickly as I 
will for a friend." 


E WAS looking about him with ob- 
vious interest, and Babs found time 
to wonder what he was doing there. He 
did not look like a friend of James, 
Senior's, nor yet a real-estate agent. He 
must be selling something. 
* You can't be Mr. Martin's children!" 
he said suddenly. ''He's not old enough.” 
“No,” she told him; “the other two are, 
but I'm not. I'm just a sort of neighbor." 
He regarded James, Junior, and June- 
Baby with a critical eye. 
“Look healthy!” he observed. 
“They are!” said Babs proudly. “ Ex- 
cept for once in his life Jim-Jams has 


. never had a sickness, and the Spankling— 
-| why, you could throw her down-stairs she's 


so tough!" 

ne the Spankling; I like that! 
And you—?” 

James, Junior, was rounding the corner 
of the house on the run. 

“ Babs!” he called, ‘‘ Babs!” 

“So that's your name!" said the Little 
Gray Man. 

She inwardly blessed the fact that 
James, Junior, had steadfastly refused to 
call her “Mother.” 

The man bent over to swing Jim-Jams 
to the limb beside them. 

“Steady, son!” he said, and the young- 
ster smiled back at him. 

** You're "most as strong as Daddy,” he 
observed; “and he's the strongest man in 
th' world." 

* Daddy home?" inquired the other; 
but Jim-Jams shook his head. 

'" He's gone Norf t’ get some polly-wogs 
of’n th’ gov'nor," he explained. 

The man turned to Babs, his forehead 
wrinkled. She was chuckling. 

“Tsn’t that just like him?” she said. 
“He’s got polly-wogs on the brain, and 
when he’s that way you can’t get any- 
thing else in.” 

“ Just what did he mean?” inquired the 
man carelessly. ‘Is his father up north?" 

“Yes. He is North. The governor 
sent for him, and we want, we hope, he’s 
going to put him on the labor commission." 


* Why do you hope so?" said the man. 

She was looking at him honestly. 

* Because it's the one thing in the world 
he wants to do. You see, he's got all he 
can out of his college professoring—that 
was only preparatory, really. Now he's 
writing a k, and this labor thing will 
give him just what he needs—the chance 
to try his experiments with people." 

He spoke suddenly. 

“You aren't as young as I thought." 

* No," she bul hock a “I was fooling 
you. lam Mrs. Martin." 

For an instant he stared at her in wide- 
eyed astonishment, and she flushed. 

“Please,” she said, “1 didn't mean to 
be rude; but 1 hadn't darned any stock- 
ings, and I thought you were trying to 
sell me something, so when you mistook 
me for a little girl—” 

Suddenly his laugh rang out, and to- 
gether they rocked back and forth on 
the limb in genuine merriment, while 
Jim-Jams and the Spankling stared at 
them in round-eyed astonishment. 

The man was the first to speak. 

“You have been here all morning?” 

* Since breakfast," she admitted. 

"Oh!" It seemed to explain much. 

“Tf you'll hand up that bag I'll darn a 
pair of stockings," she told him, ‘‘and 
appear more respectable." 

e swung down and retrieved the bag, 
handing it to her. From her perch she re- 
garded him. 

"Why did you come?" she inquired. 
“Tf you aren't trying to sell me anything. 
Are you—" with a sudden burst of in- 
spiration—"' are you someone that James, 
Senior, sent?" 

"Perhaps I am," he told her enig- 
matically. “ But, anyway, does it matter? 
I'm having a terribly good time." 

She answered his smile. 

“You won't get much luncheon,” she 
told him. “But you're invited to the 
picnic, anyway." 


HE CLIMBED back onto his perch 
with alacrity, and for a time was en- 
gaged in a romp with James, Junior, then: 

“Is your husband returning soon?" he 
inquired innocently. 

“To-morrow, I think," she told him. 
“I haven't had a letter to-day." She 
leaned forward suddenly. 

“Plil be glad when he's back," she 
said. “I never know what he's going to 
do when he's away from me." 

“Do you mean he’s erratic?” inquired 
the other; but she indignantly repudiated 
the word. 

“Of course he isn’t. It’s just that he’s 
—he’s—” she groped for a word—‘ he's 
so friendly with people. I mean, you 
never know exactly what he'll do or whom 
he'll bring home. Of course I don't mind," 
she told him loyally, “Pd just as lief he 
brought home a tramp or—or the gov- 
ernor. Only, I do like to know a little 
bit ahead.” 

The man was regarding her blandly. 

“T can imagine that,” he said. 

She expanded under his sympathy. 

“It isn't so bad now,” she explained; 
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Room"' Steering Wheels. 
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operated. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send us bis name, and 
we'll see that you are supplied. Write for booklet 
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"because we really are getting enough 
from the university to live on. But in the 
beginning"—she dimpled suddenly—"'I 
wish you could have seen us! He's always 
king around and investigating, you 
now, and everybody always tells him the 
story of their lives. I don't know why it 
is," she digressed, “but nobody can talk 
to him ten minutes without telling him 
all about the innermost parts of them- 
selves. I suppose it's because he's so in- 
terested in people. Why"—with a sudden 
thought—"' I bet he'll come home and tell 
me the most intimate things about the 
governor himself!" 

The man started, the limb swayed dan- 
gerously, and he sat down again. 

“I shouldn't wonder if you're right," he 
said meekly. 

* And when he finds people who are hard 
up, he always brings 'em home,” she went 
on. "Why, one time we had a man living 
in the chicken-house who thought he was 
a weevil. He wasn't harmful at all, you 
know. Just wanted to be quiet; and he 
wouldn't live on anything but crackers, 
and slept out of doors. James, Senior, 
couldn't bear to see him shut up, so he 
let him stay on the place. And there was 
a tramp in the barn. At least, he wasn't 
exactly:a tramp. He was a poet or some- 
thing, and had a soul above work. And 


| there was a red-lights lady he'd picked up, 


trying to drown herself in the pond down 
the road. And we washed her off, and put 
her in the spare room.” She looked up 
from her darning to flash the Little Gray 
Man a dimpling smile. 

* Wasn't that exactly like him?" she 
chuckled. _ 

“What happened?" he inquired. 

* Why, the Weevil got mixed up in his 
mind, or his alphabet, I don't know which; 
and one night he decided he was a weasel 
and killed all our chickens. And then a 

erfectly awful thing happened! ‘At least, 
ought to think it was awful, I suppose. 
Really, it was just too funny! 

“We had a lot of people here, members 
of the faculty, heads of departments, and 
all that. And those two scamps, the 
tramp, you know, and the girl, stole some 
clothes and came in to the affair. And—" 
she choked with mirth at the thought— 
"everybody was crazy about them! He 
was the most brilliant talker you ever 
heard, and she—well, when you got her 
dressed up in my best things she was a 
perfect beauty! She patronized every one 
of those frumpy faculty wives until I 
thought I'd die. pue Senior, and I had 
to go out into the back yard and hold onto 
each other and simply roar with laughter. 
You see, everyone thought they must be 
some terribly well-known people, because 
they. put up such a good bluff; but later, 
when it was found out—” 


SHE paused, a little retrospective smile 
about her lips. 

“And then—" he prompted. 

* Oh, that night the two of them cleared 
out with everything we had to drink in 
the house, and most of our clothes." 

“And you never saw them again, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “That’s the funny 
part of it. Three months later, when Jim- 
Jams came down with scarlet fever, and 
we couldn’t get a nurse, they showed up 
in the middle of the night; and she cooked 
and took care of the house like a minister- 


ing angel, while that funny tramp person 
sat up all night with Jim-Jams so we could 
get some sleep. It was funny to hear him 
creaking around in James, Senior’s, shoes, 
and to hear my best silk petticoat rustling 
when she came in with some gruel.” 

“They reformed, I suppose?” he in- 
quired with gentle irony 

"No." She shook her head. ‘“‘ They 
didn't. He's wandered off again. some- 
where, and she—well, she did try to work 
in a factory for a while; but it got warm 
and she couldn't have pretty clothes, so 
she left—” 

The man was regarding her curiously. 

* [t doesn't seem to me that your hus- 
band's theories worked out," he said. 

“Oh, that has nothing to do with his 
theories," she said. "'Or, rather, it has 
everything to do with it. He believes 

ou can't reform people. They've always 

heen the same, and they always will be. 
You’ve got to reform conditions. So long 
as things are the way they are you're 
bound to have tramps and red-lights 
ladies—don't you see? He wants to start 
from the other end.” 

The man nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he said, “I see.” 


QUIE suddenly Babs laughed. 
“T don't know why I've nn talking 
here like this," she said, “when we're all 
starved. Come on! Let's eat!" From a 
gnarled hole beside her she drew their 
lunch—a brave array of sandwiches, fruit 
and cake. Merrily they munched and 
swung their feet like children, while the 
Spanking curled her pink toes and crowed 
over her bottle. It Ns ames Junior, 
who broke up the party. He had been re- 
garding the Little Gray Man with in- 
creasing favor. Now he spoke. 

* Do you have any polly-wogs?" he in- 
quired. 

The man shook his head. 

* Not with me," he said; *but I know 
where they can be found." 

ames, Junior, pressed closer. 

"Take me?" he inquired. The Little 
Gray Man looked at Babs questioningly. 

"Want to go? There's a pond not far 
back on the road." 

" Miller's pond,” she nodded. “It’s the 
polly-wog headquarters and what started 
this craze. But," she added doubtfully, 
"it's a pretty long walk for the Span- 
kling.” 

"Tue a machine at the gate," he as- 
sured her. 

“All right," she nodded; and five min- 
utes later, properly clothed, hatted, and 
stockinged, she was at the front gate, paus- 
ing with one hand on the mail box. 

“TIL just look—" she began; but the 
Little Gray Man picked her up gayly and 
swung her to the seat beside Jim-Jams and 
the Spankling. 

"No mail!” he assured her falsely; 
“Im sure there's none!" They swung 
gayly down the road. 

k was a glorious day, and the pond, 
with its tangle of mossy banks, lay still 
and blue, cool in the shade. For an hour 
they poked about its base, gathering un- 
willing victims in glass preserving jars, 
and gaining a coating of slithering mud. 
It was three o’clock before the gray road- 
ster drew up by the gate, and Babs, 
springing to the ground, took from the red 
mail box a letter. For an instant she 
stared at its contents, while the Little 
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Gray Man regarded her guiltily; then she 
sank in a little heap by the gate, rocking 
back and forth. 

“Oh!” she said, and, “Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“What’s the matter?" he inquired over 
the Spankling’s black curls. 

** You've done it!" she said. 

“Done what?” 

“ You've got me in for it now! Being so 
interesting that I never even looked into 
the mail box." She rose to her feet and 
shook the letter under his nose. “That’s 
from James, Senior, telling me that he's 
coming home to-night and that the gow 
ernor 15 coming to dinner!" 

The man seemed unimpressed. 

“Well, he's only a man, after all." 

“But I haven’t a thing in the pantry to 
eat—I was planning on mush and milk 
all around; the house needs cleaning; the 
babies are dirty, and oh—"' she wailed, 
“why will I beso utterly, impossibly irre- 
sponsible!” 

“Treat him the way you did the tramp,” 
he advised. “He'd probably enjoy it.’ 

But she shook her head. 

“The whole thing is up to me," she told 
him. “I’ve got to make a good impres- 
sion; and if I fail James, Senior, when it 
means so muchtohim— Oh, I can’t fail!” 

As she spoke she was jerking off her hat, 
and an instant later her voice came from 
the porch, whence she had fled, shedding 
her sweater on the way. 

* Bring in the babies," she was order- 
ing; "you're party to this pesformance, 
and now—" she was unlocking the door, 
and swung it back with a bang— "and 
now you've got to pitch in and help out!” 


T WAS half an hour later that the Little 

Gray Man came to coherent thought. 
He was at the moment out in the front 
lawn with a broom, sweeping the rugs. 
From within came the sound of rapid 
swishing, and at the open window the 
figure of Babs passed and repassed, her 
slender body swaying with the energy of 
her strokes. For an instant, the Little 
Gray Man paused and leaned up against 
a convenient tree, laughing eati , then, 
as her eye fell upon him, he went back to 
his task. It was not until the last bit of 
furniture was returned to the spotless 
living-room that her eye fell upon the 
kitchen sink. 

“My heavens!” she exclaimed, “the 
dishes! And I haven’t enough of them to 
do without washing, and heating water 
takes so long—" With a sudden inspira- 
tion she seized the pan and adjourned to 
the back yard, where she piled the offend- 
ing plates into a wire drainer and stood 
them in a patch of sunlight. 

“Now, lll turn the hose on 'em good 
and hard," she said; "I know the sun'll 
dry 'em, and in the meantime I'll kill 
a chicken." From the other side of the 
fence came a series of rapid squawks, 
ending in a long-drawn wail of anguish. 
She reappeared an instant later, her hair a 
tousle of curls, a still-flapping but headless 
hen in her hand. The dishes, in neat and 
spotless array, were evaporating in the 
sun. and she regarded them with the eye 
of the successful inventor. 


: tears on her husband's shoulder. 


“That settles a lot of things for the 
future, doesn’t it?” she inquired; then, 
“Why shouldn’t we do the children the 
same way?" 

It was quarter of six before she pro- 
nounced herself satisfied. The chicken: 
stuffed with a dressing which had ap- 
peared like magic beneath her fingers, was 
already sending out a fragrance from the 
oven, and green peas, fresh-shelled from 
the garden, stood waiting their turn. 

Jim-Jams, in a spotless middy, sat with 
extraordinary solemnity upon a stool, and 
the Spankling, equally above reproach, 
was in her high chair. In a suit of white, 
her hair brushed back into a curving knot 
at the nape of her neck, Babs regarded 
them with a sigh of relief. 

“Te’s all quite perfect," she told the 
Little Gray Man; "and you've been a 
trump.  Only"—she looked him over— 
“T think you'd better go and get a large- 
sized wash before dinner. There's a bit of 
mud on your nose, and the less said about 
your shoes the better. I've laid out towels 
and blacking things in the bathroom." 

He regarded her steadily. 

“You mean that you want me to dinner 
—with the governor?" he inquired. She 
was plainly puzzled. 

“Of course,” she said; “you don't sup- 
pose I want you to go off without any of 
that chicken, do you?” 

Without a word he turned away to the 
waiting towels and blacking; but when he 
reappeared five minutes later she was still 
unsatisfied. 

“It’s that tie," she told him. "It—it 
isn’t dignified enough. I'll get you one of 
James, Senior's."" 

She was tying it on him when the gate 
clicked and, in sudden panic, she turned. 

“What’s your name?” she said. “What’s 
your name?" 

But at that moment the door opened 

and James, Senior, stood on the thresh- 
old. For an instant he stared, then Babs 
spoke: 
“Why,” she said, ““where—?” But the 
Little Gray Man was before her. He 
stepped forward, his hand outstretched, 
and in the three steps to the door he 
seemed to have grown and taken on a new 
and surprising dignity. 

“Hello, Martin!” he said. “I got here 
early, and have been getting acquainted 
with your family.” 


T WAS hours later, after a nightmare 

evening, that the door closed behind the 
Little Gray Man and Babs dissolved in 
He re- 
garded the top of her head in blank be- 
wilderment. 

“I don't see what the matter is," he 
said. “Everything looked bang-up to me, 
and the dinner couldn’t have been better. 
That chicken and those peas—"  ' 

“That chicken! Those peas!” She was 
fast verging on hysteria, but with an effort 
she regained her control. The governor 
had at least been a sport. He had said 
nothing and, with a sudden resolve, she 
decided that James, Senior, should never, 
never know. 

“Tm just tired," she explained. “I had 


a lot to do getting the house ready after 
your letter came.” But James, Senior, was 
not listening. i 

“Gad! He's splendid!” he was saying. 
“He told me all about himself yesterday— 
the most intimate details.” 

“He did?” she groaned with sudden 
thought. 

“Yes. He lost his wife, you know, just 
when he was beginning to be successful. 
And she’d worked so hard to help him. 
That’s why I was so glad you had every- 
thing fixed up when he got herc, Sweet,” 
he added. ‘Because he said eveyeling 
depended upon a man’s home. hy—' 
as she gave a sudden little choking sound 
—"' what's the matter, Babs?” 

“Nothing,” she told him. “Only if—f 
he didn’t put you on the commission 
would sould you feel dreadfully about 
it?" 

He sat up suddenly and her arms fell 
away from him as she looked at the ear- 
nestness of his young face. 

“Oh, Babs! I think—I think it would 
break my heart!” 


ND then two weeks of silence, nerve- 
straining, heartbreakingsilence. Babs, 
watching James, Senior’s, set lips from 
day to day, lost her color, until one night, 
he swept her into his arms and, pressing 
her head against his shoulder, made a 
declaration: 

“You’ve got to stop thinking about it, 
Sweet!” he said; “it wasn’t your faule— 
you couldn’t have behaved better. It’s 
just that I’m not quite as smart as I 
thought I was, and if you’re going to get 
all worried, I'll think you're disappointed 
in me." And then, quite suddenly, as 
though a dam had broken, she burrowed 
her face into his shoulder and told the 
whole tale, told it as only Babs could, 
until, in between sobs, she heard him 
laughing in great throaty chuckles, when 
she became semi-hysterical and giggled 
through her tears. Until, in the mds she 
sat up like an April shower and smiled at 
him, moist-eyed. 

"And you—you forgive me?" she in- 
quired. 

James, Senior, looking through the win- 
dow at the moonlight, sobered a trifle. 
He had wanted that appointment, more 
than anything he had ever wanted in his 
life, but then— When he looked back his 
brow was quite unclouded. 

“Like this," he said; “and this and 
this!" 

But she sprang up suddenly. 

"There's someone coming in the gate," 
she said, and, as she opened the door, 
“why, it's—" 

“Myself,” said the governor. “Did you 
think I was never—never coming?" As 
they stood staring, hand in hand, he 
chuckled. “I had to find a house with a 
tree, you know, and they’re scarce at the 
Capital. But I found it at last, near 
enough, so I can run in and climb it when 
I’m tired of committee meetings and want 
a real home—” 

And then, quite suddenly, a dreadful 
thing happened, for, without taking 
thought, Babs had kissed the governor. 
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AUGUST 29, 1913 
GURERISES have come 
thick and fast since we 
took delivery of our 
Chandler Six. It rides 
perfectly and the opinion 
of those who have driven 
it is that the Chandler 
| has the most wonder- 
ful motor ever put in 
an automobile. 
Very truly yours, 
W. L. Oris. 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Marvelous Motor 


APRIL 28, 1920 


M Y recent purchase of 
a Chandler Six wa: 
because | have already 
owned three Chandlers. 
This car is my fourth 
Chandler, and 1 desire to 
comment upon the so uni- 
form economy, depend- 
| ability and efficiency of 
the marvelous Chand- 
ler motor oí all my 
Chandler cars. 
Respectfully yours, 
G. GRAHAM HALL. 
Houston, Texas. 


The Motor of Seven Years Ago 
and the Motor of Today 


HE Chandler Six of 1920 is a refine- 
ment of that first Chandler Six of 
1913. Seven years of devotion on the 
part of the Chandler organization to tliis 
one Chandler motor, has placed it in the 
position of distinction which it holds 
today. 
Seven years of service in the hands of 
thousands of owners, seven years of 
skillful application by Chandler engi- 


neers, has brought the Chandler motor 
and the one standard Chandler chassis to 
approximate perfection. 

In these seven years many motors of 
many makes have come and gone. 
Chandler continues a leader among fine 
cars, because of the excellence of its 
performance. 

On the one Chandler chassis are 
mounted six handsome types of body. 


The Chandler is the Most Fairly Priced Fine Car 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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The Smartest Animals We Know 


Sulhana. Then Sulhana would take her 
turn. The sight of two enormous bright 
green elephants, so the keeper says, was 
enough to send any man who drank run- 
ning straight to the doctor or the sana- 
torium, with the impression that he was 
“seeing things." - 

Sulhana always seemed to have a dis- 
like for children. Probably some child 
had teased her, and she didn't forget. 
Once the keeper heard a commotion with- 
in the house and ran in to find a child 
bleeding in the face. Sulhana had gone 
quietly out of doors, wrenched a door 
knob off, come back, taken aim, and made 
a good shot at the child. 

his dislike of some particular age or 
some particular person is characteristic 
of elephants. unda, the, biggest ele- 
hant the Zoo has ever known, “went 
ad," came near killing his keeper, tried 
to kill everybody else, had to be chained, 
and finally executed. Gunda first showed 
dislike of Doctor Hornaday’s office boy. 
The sight of that boy would throw him 
into a rage. Very likely some teasing had 
gone before that. Anyway, this incipient 
viciousness baring. started, his dislike 
spread to others besides the office boy. 
This caused him to be watched, some of 
his liberties taken away, and greater se- 
verity practiced upon him. Finally he 
became a bad elephant, intent only on 
murder. 


[^ THE elephant house live also Vic- 
toria the rhinoceros and Peter Murphy 
the hippopotamus. I always think of 
these outlandish-looking creatures as na- 
ture's grotesque jokes. And yet they have 
little personal peculiarities, and if you 
come to know them they appeal to you. 

Victoria, for instance, is a creature of 
undoubted affections, especially fond of 
her keeper. At sight of him she begins to 
pace eagerly up and down, and when he 
enters her stall she rubs her gnarled and 
horned head against him, just like a pet 
cow. She is plainly jealous, too. Next to 
her are two pigmy hippopotamuses, and 
when the keeper goes to them she pokes 
her head through the bars and continues 
to rub up against him, trying to attract 
his attention back to her. 

In her jaw is a scar, the result of a sur- 
gical operation performed on an abscess. 
She was wrapped in a mattress and two 
and a half pounds of chloroform and a 
half-pound of ether used before she was 
anesthetized. Some animals, after an 
operation where anesthetics are used, 
awake with a permanent grudge against 
the human race. Not so with Victoria. 
Mr. Thuman dressed and packed the 
wound for weeks afterward, and she of- 
fered no resistance. Like many other 
animals, she seemed to know that some 
beneficent reason lay back of what had 
been done for her. 

Even Peter Murphy, the hippopota- 
mus, accepts medicine as something in- 
tended for his betterment. Now and 
then he suffers from a sore throat, which 
has to be swabbed with iodine. On such 
occasions he opens that cavern, his mouth, 
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and holds it open until the operation is 
over. 

All animals show strange likes and 
dislikes for other animals and birds. 
There are about the park a number of 
birds which have become practicall 
tame, or are tame by nature, and which 
now and then jump over into the pens of 
the elephants or of the rhinoceros or hip- 
popotamus. All the animals, Peter Mur- 
phy especially, seem heartily to dislike 
the peacock, and will rush at him and kill 
him unless he gets out of the way in a 
hurry. Perhaps, not being an object of 
beauty himself, Peter resents the intru- 
sion on his premises of so gorgeous a crea- 
ture. 

Some time ago, though, a mother goose 
with a dozen goslings strayed into Peter’s 
pen. Straightway, Peter was interested; 
not in a resentful way but as an observer. 
Remember, he’s a huge monster, tipping 
the scale at two tons! Imagine him pa- 
tiently following the mother goose and 
her goslings round and round his pen, his 
enormous head close to the ground, study- 
ing the young ones closely. The mother, 
of cqurse, was in terror, but Peter meant 
no harm. He continued his study of the 
goslings as long as they remained, fol- 
lowed them to the fence, and saw them 
leave with apparent regret. ` 

Appealing, then, the rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus come to be, but no one, 
not even the keepers, has ever accused 
them of being overstocked with brains. 
They are the low-brow dwellers in the ele- 
phant house. For if we are to confer the 
degree of Ph. D. on the chimpanzee, we 
must hand to the elephant at least the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. 


WE MUST go to India, though, to see 
him at his best. Here, where he is 
used'as a beast of burden, his intelligence, 
as I have said, comes out most strikingly. 
He will work all by himself, picking up 
huge timbers, carrying them to the place 
that has been designated, and piling them 
in exact piles. He is said to be the only 
animal who will work this way, unat- 
tended. Not that he’s fond of labor. He 
will keep an eye on the boss, and when 
the signal is given for the mid-day rest, 
in other words, when the whistle blows, 
he will drop whatever he’s doing and make 
for the feeding place. 

It is not believed that any animal has a 
sense of humor such as human beings 
have; yet here is an authenticated story: 
A mother elephant was dragging an ex- 
traordinarily heavy timber, which she 
had been unable to pick up, from one spot 
to another in a shipyard. Two chains were 
fastened to her collar and joined to a de- 
vice like a huge ice hook which was fas- 
tened into the end of the log. As she 
toiled along with her burden, her half- 
grown baby elephant walked beside her. 

She came to an incline where she had 
to exert her entire strength to drag the 
log up; and while she was leaning forward, 
the baby elephant suddenly dropped 
back, caught one of the hooks with his 


trunk, and yanked it out of the log, with 


the result that the old elephant was 
thrown forward on her head, her heels up 
in the air. The little elephant made 
straightway for the woods near by, as 
hard as he could gallop. 

The mother got herself together quick- 
ly, looked all around, and took after the 
youngster, her trunk upraised. She 
caught up with him in the woods; and the 
men working about the shipyard heard 
his squeals as her trunk descended on him 
again and again. Finally the two of them 
reappeared, the little elephant walking 
dejectedly at his mother's heels, holding 
to her tail. 


"THE real test of animal intelligence is 
the ability to meet an unforeseen diffi- 
culty, to grapple with a situation for 
which neither training nor instinct has 
prepared. An Englishman, Mr. Tenant, 
was once riding horseback along a road in 
India, on both sides of which grew a dense 
jungle-like forest. Suddenly his horse 
shied violently, and Mr. Tenant saw com- 
ing toward him a huge elephant, unat- 
tended, balancing on his tusks a heavy 
timber which he was evidently carrying 
from a sawmill to the shipyards. The 
timber filled the road from side to side, 
and passage for Mr. Tenant was impossi- 

e. 
Suddenly the elephant, seeing horse 
and rider, stopped, turned sideways, and 
backed a short distance into the jungle, 
leaving room for horse and rider to pass, 
and snorting out his directions that they 
do so. But a horse is terribly afraid of an 
replant: and Mr. Tenant’s horse contin- 
ued to rear and plunge, while the man 
himself, interested to see what would hap- 
pen next, did not force him to pass. 

Deeper and deeper into the jungle the 
elephant backed; still the horse reared 
and plunged; and still the rider did not 
force him by. At last the elephant laid 
the piece of timber down, and pushing 
hard against the undergrowth disa 
pend entirely from sight. Then Mr. 

enant rode past. 

A short distance down the road he 
reined up and looked back. The elephant 
came out of the jungle, picked up the 
timber with his tusks, balanced it with 
his trunk, turned it round in the road and 
went on his way with loud snorts of indig- 
nation and disgust. 

_ We do not expect intelligence in the 
lion and tiger, the leopard and jaguar. 
These are bad actors, who are unable 


‘to finish even the high school. We look 


at them because they are bad and be- 
cause they are beautiful and terrible. And 
yet even these are different, one from 
another—they are not all bad, and even 
in captivity they show many interesting 
traits. 

Every morning at eight o'clock each of 
the inhabitants of the lion house at the 
Zoo—lions, tigers, jaguars, leopards—re- 
tires to a small room in the rear of his 
cage, and there remains until the cage it- 
self is scrubbed and cleaned. So accus- 
tomed have they grown to this detail of 
routine that when once the doors to their 
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=] HE world holds no other. street quite like “the Street of the 
Great Clock" in Rouen, France. 


Joan of Arc, burning at the stake, gazed down this historic 
street. Its great bell, Rouvel, then almost three centuries old, 


rang the curfew on that fateful night—and rings it to this day. sisti ebat, 


: ^ ; ipae: 
Father Time has touched the street but lightly. Much of its urge 2 lela 
Guarantee os 


glorious architecture has vanished— but the massive clock with its 
six-foot dial is still official timepiece of this ancient town. 


Jehan de Félanis little dreamed, when he finished it in 1389, that 
here was the forerunner of portable timepieces so tiny, so amazingly 
accurate, that millions would be wearing them today— 


R years | was a slave to a living 
lie. That lie was the lie that money 
—a y money—meant success. 
jd Sil ae por des eren 
ife, grimly determined to my ev 
effort to getting money—and ^ iti 4 
money—success. I resolved to stick to 
one thing earnestly, faithfully and tena- 
ciously, until I had won complete mas- ` 
tery over its aay detail. I believed that 
when I knew all | could learn about that 
one thing, | would make money. It was the 
rule by which | measured my success. Serting 
up no other Lue for success, except money, 
applied myself without stint or let-up with 
never a thought to anything but money. | lost 
myself in my work, and, unconsciously, in that 
one-sided application of my faculties, | lost my 
cree the asset on which | should have 
ilded first. 
' — After a hard s e, in which I failed to get 
beyond the circle of my own little business and 
its daily routine, I had not reached the success | 
had hoped for. It seemed that I would never 
become a factor in the business for which | had 
given so much time, such close study, so much 
thought, and out of which I expected so much. 


My Acquaintances Came and Went 


HEY transacted their business with me and 
went about their business. though I made it 
a point to adhere strictly to business in every 
with them. Those with whom I did come in 
contact never invited me to their homes. their 
clubs, o their gatherings. And they always ex- 
cused themselves when invited to my house. | 
never thought it worth while to give my time to 
social affairs or to pay attention to anything not 
directly and intimately related to my business. 
] was quite satisfied to stick closely to my desk, 
always talking business with anyone that would 
listen. My 
wrapped up, body and soul 
I became so absorbed in my business that I 
let it absorb my personality, a personality that 
should have been cultivated and keyed up to 
make friends-- friends that would have made 
success certain and lasting. How narrow was my 
educationon anything beyond the confines of my 


k was shop, and in my shop I was. 
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= How I Helped Myself 


to Success 


A 


own business, I never realized, until 1 broached 
the subject to an acquaintance who was ex 

tionally well informed on many subjects. "The 
trouble with you," he said, "is that you know 


about your business and nothing else. You have 

to develop your personality. Get out of 

iness rut once in a while. Enlarge your on 
zon of thought. Learn something of life and 
know what is going on in all quarters of the 
globe. Get out among e and learn more 
about the big things of life. Then, before you 
are aware of it, a change will come over you. 
You will find yourself turning your thoughts 
and your conversation to any number of in- 
teresting subjects. You will begin to draw peo- 
ple pi pd eople who va pese in versa 
ing a ing to you, as your know! 
broadens, more friends will keep flocking to you. 
You will have broad interests and sympathies 
that win friends and keep them. Personality 
is the sure road to success. 


You Must Develop Your Personality 


Uo you do this; unless you spread out, 
develop your imagination. and have a 
fund of information on many topics, are 
narrowing your life and closing the a on 
limitless opportunities. So begin right now to 
show people that you have a bigger, broader 
personality than they give you credit for. Show 
them that you can talk informatively, interest- 
ingly and convincingly. 

“When you have acquired a thinking. speaking 
knowledge of important subjects you will always 
be re case and will command respect every- 
where. 

I must admit that what I listened to brought 
me to a sharp realization that all these years |. 
had traveled the wrong road for success. 

"But," [ said, "to know all these things, to 
get all this knowledge. would mean beginning 
prac’ ically all over again, to say nothing of the 
time and money it would cost me." . "Not if 

ou join The Mentor Association," was m 
lie 's reply. "What it will do for you will 
astound you. In fact, no easier, no better, no 
more satisfactory way of building up your per- 
sonality is possible. ` 


What It Has Done for Me- 


T HAS shown me something new every day. 
something that has kept me in touch with 
the finer things of life—and all in less than fif- 
teen minutes a day, it can do for you. And the 
cost is so small, so trifling, that you will never 
miss the money. E 
"Everything ] know about the sciences, about 
art and literature, the many interesting things 
in world affairs, which you never took time to 
think of until now, were made clear to me by 
The Mentor. And they havebeen mighty helpful 


to me in business, in making friends for 
myself, and in making money." 

Ac immediately on my friend's 
advice, | enrolled as a member of The 
Mentor Association. It was not | 
before: | realized the business value 
the education to which my membership 
entitled me. ] was hod. to the homes 
of people different from any whom I had 
ever met. I found that I could talk on 
any. number of topics with almost the 
same facility as | could talk of my own business. 
It was surprising the amount of nd the 

iation s am covered. ibo single 
how entertaining. how interestingly presented, 
and, what is more to the point, how practically 
it ome be applied in ways that I never thought 
possible 

What I have learned through The Mentor is 
my most valuable knowledge. At last | am out 
of the narrow groove I had traveled for years. 
My viewpoint of life is more real, more natural, 
more retis My personality has taken on 
a nev life.. . 


What You Will Receive 


EMBERSHIP in The Mentor Association 
entitles you to six distinct services. 

First. 24 issues of “The Mentor,” bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated pericdical 
twice a month, written by a leading authority— 
300 pages during the year. 

Second, 600 beautiful illustrations, distributed 
during the year through the text of the 24 issues 
of "The Mentor." 

, Third, 144 gravure or color pictures in deep, 
rich tones that bring out all the beauty of the 
originals. If you t these in an art store 
they would cost you 50c to $1.00 each. 
On the back of each pi ure is a crisp five- 
minute description of the subject that is por- 


Eb so 

ourth, answers to questions on subjects in 
the fields of art, travel, literature, history: 
nature, architecture covered by The Mentor 


courses. 

Fifth, Authoritative Club Programs. Any 
pr Qum Pt Na OUb. lle 
cine e. a literary afternoon or evening. Your 
entire club program will be outlined for the year. 

You owe it to yourself to take advantage of 
this special offer. Don't let it slip by you. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Send only the 
coupon now. . 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


114-116 East 16th St., New York 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
| 114-116 East 16th St., Dept. 82, New York City 
Gentlemen: You may enroll me as a member of The 
| Mentor Association for one year (price $4). The mem- 
bership entitles me to 24 numbers of The Mentor, 


containing 144 prints made by the process, 
and h : of of authoritativ gen arti- 
| cles. ip will afford me. without charge. 


l balance in three monthly payments of 
after | receive the first copy of The Men 
| bo plete neg gl 10 ce 
€ my s T y you ts 
|| 4 the regular copy price) for the isous sent me. 
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retreats are opened, each one, usually 
without any fuss, enters, and remains 
quiet until the doors are reopened. 

Sometimes, though, Adam, the Bengal 
tiger, rebels. Then the keeper gets out the 
hose. Unlike the bears, who are fond of a 
shower bath, the felines dread it. At the 
sight of the hose, therefore, Adam retires, 
and loses no time about it. 

Once the cages are scrupulously cleaned, 
an attendant goes below, pulls the chains 
which reopen the doors that lead from the 
retiring room to the cages, and out step 
the animals into their newly cleaned 
quarters. It is quite an occasion for them. 
Usually old Menelik, the Abyssinian 
lion, starts the celebration by lifting his 
head and emitting a series of roars, just as 
he used to do in his native state when at 
daybreak he crawled forth from his cav- 
ern in the rocks and sent his challenge out 
over the desert. 

Then, down the cages, old Prince, who 
hails from East Africa, takes up the chal- 
lenge; and farther down Judy, the lioness, 
joins in. These are mighty trumpets they 

low. The lion house, solidly built as it 
is, seems to tremble. The serenade lasts 
for a minute or a minute and a half, rising 
in power until a climax is reached, then 
dying gradually dqwn in power and ending 
in a series of shortéting grunts. 


FTER feeding time comes another 
blast. The animals are fed at two 
o'clock, one meal a day, six days in the 
week. One day is omitted, because it is 
reasoned that in their native state they 
were compelled to fast now and then, and 
that their digestive organs are accommo- 
dated to this fasting. On each feeding 
day, a hundred and eighty pounds of fresh 
meat is thrown to them. The big lions, 
who weigh four hundred pounds and over, 
get more than the leopard, who weighs 
only a hundred and twenty. 
aving once eaten, the lions give anoth- 
er roar or series of them, sometimes lying 
down on their sides in their after-meal 
comfort, even while they roar. But the 
roaring is not confined to after cleaning- 
time and after meal-time. All during the 
day, at intervals, you can hear them. 
There seems to be no special reason for 
this, although the weather affects the 
roaring. On rainy and stormy days they 
roar oftener than on clear, sonahitiy days, 
and they are more restless generally. 

One lion always starts the concert, and 
then the others join in. But if, as some- 
times happens when one has started, the 
others do not second him, he will stop. I 
have seen Menelik begin in fine style; 
and then, unseconded by Prince and Judy, 
stop abruptly, refusing to sing a solo. If 
Menelik starts, and a quarter of a minute 
afterward Prince joins in, then Menelik 
having started first will finish first; but 
old Prince will keep on until he has sung 
the whole song, like the old deacon who 
always started singing a half bar behind 
the rest of the congregation, and finished 
by himself on the home stretch. 

Here in the lion house we see 'con- 
stantly exemplified that mystery of ani- 
mal life, the difference in temperament. 
Adam, the Bengal tiger, is fierce and un- 
friendly. He knows the keeper, but does 
not like him. He does not like anyone to 
come.near him. Two doors down is Eva, 


a Bengal tigress, who more than likes at- - 


tention. She fairly craves it. 


-looking creature. 


When we went within the bar that 
separates the spectators from the cages, 
Adam looked at us with malice; but Eva 
came at once to the bars, rubbing up 
against them, begging to be stroked. And 
she did not seem to care whether the at- 
tention was paid by the keeper or by 
strangers, just so she was being petted. 
As long as we would rub her she remained 
pressed against the bars, and showed her 
appreciation by loud purring; and after 
we had left her, she followed as far as 
she could and remained watching us, evi- 
dently hoping that we would come back. 

You may say that one was a male and 
the other a female, which may explain the 
difference; but such is not the case. For 
farther down, old Prince, the lion, was 
just as anxious for petting as Eva had 

een; while Judy, the lioness, would not let 
us come near her, and is as vicious toward 
her keepers as she is toward anybody else. 

Do not infer that the male tiger is sul- 
len while the female is not, and vice versa 
with the lions, the male being friendly 
and the female unfriendly. For there is 
another male lion in the house, Menelik, 
the Abyssinian, who is ferocious all the 
time. He was lying in front of his bars 
with uplifted head when we came within 
range of his vision, but he did not look at 
us at all. When Mr. Schwartz, the keep- 
er, touched him, he sprang up with a 
snarl (it is wonderful to see how quickly 
he can spring) and rushed against the 
cage, thrusting forth his paws to reach us. 
When he lay down, the tuft of his tail 
protruded and Mr. Schwartz touched 
this. Once more he sprang up, raging. 

Some of the animals are fond of certain 
people and do not like others. Señor Lo- 
pez, the leopard who died a short time 
ago, was unapproachable by anyone but 
Mr. Schwartz. At sight of him, Senor 


Lopez would begin ta phy like a big cat, ` 


begging to be petted. Mr. Schwartz 
could stroke his whiskers, and put his 
hand where Lopez could have ripped it 
open with his teeth. The same is true 
to-day of Timmie, the jaguar, and Teddy, 
theleopard. Both begin to play when the 
keeper comes within sight, though in their 
case both like to be stroked by just any- 


Tod 

heir whiskers are interesting. They 
are undoubtedly feelers, like the antenne 
of insects; feelers with which they find 
their way through the jungle at night. 
These whiskers stick out and inform 
them of bushes and obstructions, telling 
Hem to turn their head to the right and 
eft. 


Yo cannot judge, by the appearance 
of an animal, what his temperament 
is. Eva, the tigress, is friendly, and yet 
her forehead is conspicuously low and she 
has a crafty eye. While Menelik, the 
lion, is a most majestic, magnanimous- 
i As he lies in regal 
state, ‘with his great flowing. mane and 
noble head, he creates a sort of trust, 
which makes one recall the story of An- 
drocles and the lion, and the pictures 
found in old Bibles of a little child nestling 
against a lion's mane. If you were con- 
demned to be put into the cage of one of 
the animals in the lion house and, without 
being told anything of the nature of the 
different beasts, were allowed to choose 
which one, you would likely pick out 
Menelik and his cage as the place where 


ou would have the best chance of com- 
ing out alive. And yet it would be the 
worst place of all; to enter his den would 
probably be committing suicide. 

There is one great disappointment in 
the lion house; this is Moddie, the lioness, 
one of the handsomest animals at the 
Zoo. If you are a tall man, you see the 
top of Moddie's head; if you are a child 
you see only an empty cage. 

In the rear of the cage, as has been said, 
are the quarters into which the animals 
retire when their house is being straight- 
ened up. These quarters are closed when 
they come out. Not being as high as the 
rest of the cage they make a platform, 
like that made by the top of a small box 
within a large one. On top of this plat- 
form Moddie spends most of her time. 
She will not come down to be gazed at. 

But it is not modesty which induces her 
to retire out of sight, but fear—fear of a 
uniform and brass buttons! She even 
dreads the sight of her keepers, who wear 
uniforms. She does not seem to fear 
women and children so much and will 
come down, on occasion, if the place is 
full of them only. She has, likely, never 
seen a woman or child in uniform; but if 
she had, her trust even in them would 
probably vanish. 


THE story of Moddie’s capture may 
explain her timidity in general, but it 
cannot explain the particular fear she ex- 
hibits. She was lassoed by South African 
cowboys when she was full grown, bound, 
carried to a seaport and sold. But of 
course these cowboys were not uniformed. 
Mr. Schwartz, the keeper, thinks that the 
officers on the ship that brought her over 
must have teased or terrified her, and 
these officers, of course, wore blue coats 
and brass buttons. 

Moddie has been in the lion house ten 
years; her shrinking from a uniform has 
never abated, and it seems unlikely that 
it ever will. I saw one illustration of her 
attitude toward brass buttons. She was 
lying, as usual, on top of her shelf, but her 
head was raised so we could get a view of 
her. A motorman in his uniform came 
into the house. Immediately her eyes 
grew green with hatred; she began to spit 
like a great cat, then shrank down as far 
as she could, out of sight. 

The extent to which lions and tigers 
and leopards can be trained shows that 
they have a degree of intelligence. In 
the Zoo, they are not trained, but they 
know their keepers, and understand the 
few orders that regulate their lives: “Get 
up!’ “Go in there!" and a few others. 

They show memory, and now and then 
affection. Sultan the lion, now dead, was 
trained by Hagenbeck; but becoming bad, 
was turned over to the Zoo. He showed 
either enmity or indifference to everybody 
who had to deal with him. Then one day, 
two years after he was sent to the Zoo, 
Hagenbeck himself entered the house. 
Sultan was lying down, his head away 
from the bars, apparently asleep when his 
former keeper entered. At the sound of 
Hagenbeck’s voice, he sprang up eagerly, 
and when his former master called him by 
name, showed in every way the greatest 
pleasure, rubbing up against the bars, 
purring and begging to be petted. 

But the lions and tigers in captivity do 
not show any great reasoning intelligence. 

Our interest in them comes partly from 
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the thrill of fear they inspire and partly 
from admiration of their beauty and 
power. Res ee he were to get out,” 
you hear people say over and over again 
in the lion house. 

And: yet, if they were to get out, they 
would be as frightened, almost, as the 
spectators. They fear us, as we fear 
them. That does not mean that they 
would not do damage, though. Their 
strength is almost incredible, and before 
them we are, unless armed, the most 
helpless of all creatures. 


HE power of the lion is illustrated by 

the following incident: A well-known 
British traveler and hunter, riding horse- 
back along a road in South Africa, was 
assaulted hom the underbrush by a lion 
and lioness. The lioness sprang with one 
bound on the rump of the horse, whose 
rearing and plunging unseated the rider, 
and caused him to drop his rifle. Where- 
upon, the lion picked the hunter up and 
trotted off with him, holding him by his 
shirt and the muscles of his shoulder. 

A hundred yards from the road the lion 
laid him down and, standing beside him, 
looked back with pricked ears toward the 
place where his mate was trying to drag 
down the horse. Finally, seeing appar- 
ently that she was having a little difh- 
culty, he left the man and galloped to 
her assistance; upon which, the hunter, 
grievously but not mortally wounded, 
managed to crawl to a tree and climb it, 
where he was rescued. 

‘He says that his weight, some hundred 
and seventy pounds, gave the lion no 
great difficulty. The animal dragged him 
off as a cat would drag a big rat. Not 
once, until the lion's attention was di- 


verted elsewhere, was the hold loosened. 

In the light of the law of self-preserva- 
tion the lion's roar is a strange thing. 
Carrying, as it does, many miles, it only 
serves to frighten game out of the prox- 
imity, and to attract hunters with their 
rifles. But for it there would be more 
lions in Africa to-day than there are. He 
would show far more intelligence, even if 
he showed less lordliness, if he could 
learn to dispense with this roar. 

Hunters all testify to the fact that you 
cannot tell what a lion will do. One time 
he will slink away; another time he will 
charge. Nor does it seem to be entirely a 
matter of whether or not he has recently 
fed. It seems to be a question of temper- 
ament, the same temperament we see 
illustrated in the lion house at the Zoo. 
Old Prince, I imagine, would get out of 
pe way, and ask only to be left alone. 

enelik would charge. 

It is the general opinion of the hunters 
that the lion is a bolder and more danger- 
ous brute than the tiger. And yet the 
tiger, so far as looks are concerned, is, I 
think, the most terrifying object in na- 
ture. Everything about him is beautiful, 
with a sinister and unforgettable beauty. 
The Oriental slant to his amber-colored, 
cruel eyes, the gorgeous gleaming stripes, 
his camouflage in the tall grass under a 
tropic sun; the mighty, silent, sinuous 
stride, all combine to make him, if not the 
king of beasts, then surely nature’s mas- 
terpiece to strike terror into the heart of 
man. I always, in looking at him, think 
of the poem by William Blake:— 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 


IRVIN S. COBB breaks loose in next month’s magazine and relieves his 
mind on the subject that seems to have been worrying him a good 
deal. He calls his article ‘‘Answering Mr. F. S. Key," and his more or less 
heated remarks will probably cause you, at least, an answering thrill. 


“Private Office— Entrance 
Next Door" 


(Continued from page 61) 


callers. The way they usually work it is 
to come out and receive you in their 
secretary’s office, or in the public office. 
They find that the exercise does them good 
and that they save a lot of time; for, 
while this standing-up reception can be 
made both courteous and cordial, there is 
nothing like it for inducing a caller to cut 
his interview short. 

* We must recognize that on account of 
their great. public prominence, some men, 
if they would accomplish anything at all, 
must hide themselves away from most of 
their callers. One official has his callers 
classified as undesirable, desirable, and 

referred. A clerk in the outermost office 
is trained to weed out at least the ob- 
viously undesirable. Those that get past 
him are received by the official’s secretary 
in an inner office. This secretary judges 
as to whether you are desirable enough to 
warrant him announcing you. If he does 


announce you, the official either comes 
out and gives you a ‘stand-up interview,’ 
or has you ushered into his private office 
as one of the preferred. 


“VV HERE a private office is necessary, 
either to exclude or to shut in 
sound, it obviously should have walls at 
least sufficiently sound-proof to blur 
coherent sounds, and thus transform them 
into incoherent ones. Offices which have 
merely wood or glass partitions are often 
jokes, so far as shutting out or shutting in 
sound is concerned. Wood and glass are 
fine conductors of the sounds that originate 
near them. And you do not have to be 
versed in acoustics to be familiar with the 
resonant property of wood, by which it in- 
creases and prolongs sound. I know of no 
better places in which to be distracted by 
or to distract others with snatches of con- 
versation than in those sounding-boxes of 
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The Tremendous Pressure of the 
ALEM mpressor 


Simply snap the coupling onto 
the Alemite ball-check bearing 
nipple and turn the handle. No 
fans, no’ muss or uncertainty. 


BASSICK SERVICE 

. The following Distributing Stations are 
in charge of Service and Retail Sales 
in their respective territories. 

Dealers, Garagemen and Car Owners 
are asked to write to their nearest Station. 
Address Alemite Lubricator Co. at the 
address given. 

BALTIMORE, MD.. 106 W. Mt. Royal Ave. 
BOSTO 859 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., 197 King St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 2641 So. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 4612 Euclid Ave. 

N e . Ay 
DENVER, COLO.. 1240 Lin 


rvi 
coln St. 


DETROIT, MICH., 23-25 Hancock, West 
DES MOINES. JOWA. 1727 W. Grand Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, 
MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE 


53-57 Adelaide St., W. 

MONTREAL, CAN., John Millen & Bon, Ltd., 
321 Bt. James Bt. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN., Alemite Lubr. 
Co. of Can., N. W., 515-21 Pirst St. W. 
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drivin 
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Cleans—then lubricates 
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VERY motorist knows the drag 

and pull-back that follows 
starting a car before fully releas- 
ing the emergency brake. 


Such dragging of a car's dead 
weight against the motor is ruin- 
ous and costly. Response to the 
motor's labored "pull" is sluggish. 
Release the brake and the car 
darts ahead—like a thing alive. 


Inadequate lubrication of a car's 

i results in a similar drag. 
It causes unnecessary wear and 
tear; makes the motor labor; wastes 
gas; burns out bearings; and ruins 
tires. Yet thousands of motor- 
ists are prematurely wearing out 
their cars—depriving themselves 
of the thrill and joy of driving— 
because they neglect lubrication, 
rather than dabble with dirty oil 


and grease cups. 


* * * 


E Bassick ALEMITE is the 
one positive high-pressure 
Lubricating System that is quick, 
mussless and thorough. It simpli- 
fies the entire automotive lubri- 
cating problem; makes the com- 
plete lubrication of a car's bear- 
ings the work of 15 to 25 minutes 
instead of a morning's job. 


It insures clean, grit-free bearings. 


It cushions every wearing surface 
with a film of friction-resisting 
grease; makes any car run quietly, 
smoothly and comfortably. Its use 
increases the "'responsiveness"— 
prolongs the life and service of 
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a car and makes motoring worth 
while. 


Over a hundred leading manufac- 
turers of motor vehicles have 


adopted the Bassick ALEMITE 


System as standard equipment. 


* x * 


E ALEMITE High-Pressure 

Compressor can be carried in 

any tool box, ready for immediate 
service. 


Under a pressure of 500 pounds, a 
turn or two of its handle forces the 
cushioning, wear-saving grease 
into every bearing. Simply snap 
the flexible steel hose coupling 
onto the bearings, fitted with 
ALEMITE ball-check nipples, and 
apply the pressure—the old gritty 
grease is forced ouf—a new, fresh 
supply is forced in. 


No fuss, no bother, no muss. 


* * = 


E Bassick ALEMITE High- 
Pressure. Lubricating System, 
complete with dust-proof, ball- 
check nipples and extensions to 
inaccessible parts, is adaptable to 
any car. It may be quickly and 
easily installed on any make or 
model Passenger Car, Truck or 


Tractor. 


The booklet “Lubrication” replete 
with facts about lubrication and 
explaining the ALEMITE System, 
in detail, will be mailed promptly 
on request. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
359 West Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 


feu Cars,;Trucks 


" and Tractors ~All Models 
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-AND AFTER YOU'VE 
JACKED HER UP AND 
R PREPARED To MAKE A 

[ y E jj QUICK REPAIR BUT 
SAND mines From à ` You FIND YOUR CAN OF 
NOWHERE AND YOUR REAR TIRE BLOWS OUT : = 


21 : - AND- WHEN YOU ASK HIM 

A.) 2 ¥ IF "HE HAPPENS To HAVE A 
LIFE SAVER IN THE SHAPE oc 

A MONKEY ae 

GRIP PATCH — Sy 

HE HANDS 

ir To You MA à 

AS HE WOULD N 

A MATCH 


N 
— Anp JusT AS You ARE OH-H-H- BOY! td) 
\AUNDERING WHAT To Do! AIN'T IT. A Wy 
WHAT To Do!? A FLIVVER | GR-R-R- RAND AND 

POPS IN View AND YOU GLOR R-R, RIQUS 


WONDER IF HE'S A WISE FEELIN’? = m. f 
OWNER T TA TA TA at 


yn. TÍA ZA 
Aint it a grand and glorious feelin ?" 


Ain’t it? To know that you can start out on pleasure 
or business and know that if your tire pops there’s a 
regular tire service station in your tool kit in the shape SPECIAL OFFER—Your 


f f ii ip! dealer should sell 
ora can of Monkey Grip Monkey Grip. If he does 
Three minutes after that puncture or blowout happens you are on not, send us $1.00 for 


your way again, happy and good natured, thanking goodness that 100 Puncture Package, 
you had the good judgment to buy The World’s Best Tire Patch! postpaid. It helps on 


Think of the time Monkey Grip saves! The good nature it pre- the road to happiness , 


serves! Millions of motorists know this—that's why they use. in motoring. 
and demand Moco Monkey Grip—The World's Best Tire Patch! 


Buy Original Moco Monkey Grip — There Is No Substitute 


60,000 Dealers, Garages and Filling Stations sell it 
for your convenience. 


3 Sizes: Touring, $1.75; Medium, $1.00; Cycle, 60c. 


7 WU 


THE MOCO COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. Oklahoma City, Okla. Augusta, Ga. 


i == = = " 
Jhe Worlds Best TIRE PATCH 
DEALERS: Why don’t you sell the Original Moco 
Monkey Grip? 60,000 Dealers, Garages and Filling 
Stations sell it—they know it as the one tire 
patch motorists demand. Your jobber has it. 
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“Private Office—Entrance Next Door," by Frank B. COPLEY 
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offices formed by a series of wood parti- 
tions. And another thing to be considered 
is that any noise is more likely to be dis- 
turbing when you cannot see the source of 
it than when you can. It is natural to be 
curious as to the sources of sound. 

“If incoherent sounds have not the 
disturbing, distracting effect of coherent 
ones, this is not to say that they are to 
be tolerated when they are unnecessary. 
Even when we are hardly conscious of it, 
noise has a wearing effect on the nervous 
system. Though the noise made by 
typewriters can be reduced by rubber 
pads, they should. be placed, whenever 
feasible, in a separate room along with 
other machines, as those for addressing 
and duplicating. 

“Let me say again that the manage- 
ment engineer is particularly concerned in 
making all working conditions as favor- 
able as possible. And this," said Mr. 
Leffingwell, smiling grimly, “brings us to 
the fact that the real reason why so many 
young executives want private offices is 
seldom to be found among the reasons 
they openly give. Probably, in the 
majority of cases, the real reason is that 
the executive thinks a private office is 
necessary to give him and his position the 
proper dignity. This explains why, when 
the private-office question comes up, 
there is, especially among the minor 
executives, so much jealousy and heart- 
burning. 

“Childish is the word with which to 
describe it. Tt is like the desire of a small 
boy to smoke, that he may prove he is a 
man. And one of the main reasons why 
progressive companies are abolishing pri- 
vate offices is that it puts a stop to this 
petty business once and for all. 


“THERE is a natural dignity pertaining 
to all those who are getting on, who 
have won out in the face of difficulties, 
who have built up character. This kind 
of dignity does not have to be bolstered 
up by anything in outward conditions; it 
needs no external badges of any kind to 
make itself known and felt. Of this kind 
of dignity the world cannot have too 
much. But I will venture to predict that 
in the years ahead other kinds of dignity 
will have to go by the board. 

“The notion that a private office gives 
dignity is not one, I am sorry to say, 
which is confined to young or minor 
executives. And associated with it are 
many other false and expensive notions. 

“Tn an office employing about forty 
clerks there were no less than seven 
stenographers. Each stenographer wrote 
an average of only ten letters a day. The 
rest of the time she filled in with miscel- 
laneous clerical work. When the office 
was reorganized along the lines of scientific 
management, this stenographic force of 
seven was reduced to two! As a matter of 
fact, only one was needed for the work 
actually produced, but the other young 
woman was retained to avoid waits on the 
part of those who had to dictate. One 
clerk who had not been trained to the 
skill of a stenographer, and therefore 
commanded less pay, easily handled all 
the miscellaneous work that formerly had 
been distributed among the seven stenog- 
raphers. Now, what had been responsi- 
ble for that absurd situation? It was 
simply that there were seven department 
managers, each of whom thought he must 


have his own stenographer to preserve the 
dignity of his department. 

“Back of all this sort of thing, and the 
private-ofice habit particularly, is a 
notion that the thing to strive for is ex- 
clusiveness. The manager thinks that his 
is a position aloof or apart from the rank 
and file. He considers himself a little tin 
god having all sorts of special privileges. 
But modern management, at its best, does 
not tolerate this state of mind. It de- 
mands that the manager be the exact op- 
posite of an exclusive man; namely, an 
inclusive one—one with mind and heart 
big enough to include the humblest. So 
it takes him out of his private office into 
the open; places him right among his 
workers; requires him to work with them; 
makes it plain to him that he has no 
special privileges, but only special duties 
and responsibilities. 

“I never have known a manager who 
was required to make this change of place 
and to undergo this change of mind and 
heart that did not eventually feel the 
better for it. Certainly, if the manager 
cannot get out with plain folks without 
losing his dignity, it shows that he has no 
dignity of the real kind, and that it was a 
mistake for him to have been made a 
manager in the first place. 


“T KNOW a man who, having had a bad 
case of the private-office habit and 
what usually goes with it, was cured 
largely by a talking to he received from a 
stenographer. Upon giving up her posi- 
tion under him, this young woman told 
him she wanted to see him in his office. 

“*You think,’ she said to him, ‘that 
being a good manager means sitting here 
apart from all the rest of the office, and 
treating those under you as if they were 
mere pawns in a game, or a lot of ma- 
chines. You think it is for you to order, 
and for others to jump and obey. Never, 
since I have been here, have you given any 
sign of recognizing that I am a human 
being. As far as I can make out, your 
idea has been to crush out any will that I 
may have had of my own. Let me tell 
you that I never have and never will let 
any employer treat me like that. And 
what you ought to understand is that you 
will never get the best of work from any- 
body as long as you go on in this way.’ 

“The young woman, who had an un- 
usually strong personality, put it up to 
her ex-employer good and hard. It made 
him wince, of course; and after he had 
curtly bowed her out, he started in to de- 
fend himself to himself by pretending that 
she had talked to him as she had, not be- 
cause she had any justification, but simply 
because she was an impertinent specimen 
of a strong-minded female. But some- 
thing in him kept suggesting that perhaps 
she was more than half right; and there 
came a day when, especially in the light 
of his additional experience, he was forced 
to admit to himself that she had been 
entirely right. Only the other day, this 
man, coming across that young woman 
again after several years, invited her to 
luncheon, and there made a frank ac- 
knowledgment of the service she ren- 
dered him when she gave him that 
talking to. 

"It is a question whether plain, or- 
dinary departmental supervision ever can 
be properly conducted from a private 
office, In some large organizations the 


One Hour a Day 
Will Raise Your Pay 


M money! Isn’t that the am- 
bition of all of us? Isn’t it YOUR 
ambition? The things you can do with 
money make life worth living—help you 


buy such luxuries as a home of your 
own, a car, better clothes, and have 
money in the bank. The mental satis- 
faction of making big money is a luxury 
itself. It gives a man confidence and 
pep to know that he has the ability to 
command big pay. To “make more 
money” is both a natural and healthy 
ambition—one you can accomplish any 
time you are ready. 

Your ambition to hold a better job, to 
earn bigger pay, can be fulfilled when 
you realize that salaries are paid on 
C. O. D. basis. Your pay check is a 
cold-blooded indication of what you 
can deliver. Therein lies the key to 
satisfying your ambition. DELIVER 
MORE. Your boss won't take the 
time to improve your delivery to him. 
That's up to you. When you can de- 
liver more you'll find employers eager 
and willing to bid for your services. 
So many can deliver but a part of the 
requirements that there is naturally a 
big market for the man who is above 
this class—the man who can think 
and act for himself. 


Set aside one hour a day to raise your 
pay—one hour that will not interfere 
with your work or pleasure—one hour 
that does not now earn you a cent. 
Designate in the coupon below the 
work in which you would like to earn 
more money and we'll show you how 
to do it, without risk or obligation on 
your part. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-C2 Chicago, U. S. A. 


TRAINING“THE KEY TO SU 


Explain how I can qualif; 
for the position checked. 


«High School Graduate 

..Electric Engineer 

«Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent 

. -Hydroelectric Engineer 

..Telephone Engineer 

.- Telegraph Engineer 

. . Wireless Operator 


.. Lawyer 

.- Business Manager 

» Certified Pub. Ace'nt 

.. Accountant and Auditor 

. . Bookkeeper 

..Fire Insurance Expert 
..Sanitary Engineer 
?.Heating and Ventilating 


. Architect ..Automobile Engineer 
-.Building Contractor ..Automobile Repairman 
..Civil Engineer ..Airplane Mechanic 
.-Structural Engineer ..Gen'l Education Courses 
.. Mechanical Engineer ..Common School Branches 


.. Employment Manager 
. -Photo Play Writer 
..Foreman's Training Course 


.-Shop Superintendent 
..Steam Engineer 
-.Draftsman and Designer 
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| The Scientific 
CornEnder 


Bauer à Bloch 
Chega tSo 


Either way 


Ends every corn 


Use Blue-jay as you like 
best. Apply liquid Blue-jay 
from a bottle, or use the Blue- 
jay plaster. 

The effects on the corn are 
identical. 

The pain stops. And the 


entire corn quickly loosens 


and comes out. 

Blue-jay now is ending some 
two million corns a month. 

It has so reduced corn 
troubles that most folks never 
have them. 


It will end them all when 
all folks know about it. 

The Blue-jay method is 
easy, gentle, sure. 

It is scientific—the creation 
of a world-famed laboratory. 

For your own sake, stop 
paring corns. Cease the old, 
harsh, inefficient methods. 

Learn what millions know— 
that corns are folly, the pain 
is needless. Anybody can be 
kept forever free from corns 
with Blue-jay. 

Prove this tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 


BB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


employment of extra assistants to handle the fall business. 


Chief of Staff, Desk 65-A 


H 
i 
CHIEF 0F STAFF i The Crowell Publishing Co. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


special positions. 


$25,000 FOR EXTRA HELP 


Between now and January Ist I shall spend more than $25,000 in 


If you can give four hours a week, or more, to extra work, I shall 
be glad to send you full information about these special positions. 


Please send me information in regard to your 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York | a — —— —— 


department manager is not permitted 
even to sit at a desk, but is required to 
kbep walking around among his people. 
However, I have no sympathy at all with 
this business of turning the manager into 
a floorwalker. This is taking the idea of 
supervision, of overseeing, too literally. 
If clerks can be induced to work properly 
only by someone's continually coming 
around to look them over, it shows that 
the office has a mighty crude system, and 
that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the spirit of the whole or- 
ganization. At the same time, good 
general ends undoubtedly are served 
when the manager is placed where he can 
see all that goes on in his department. 

* Sometimes, to permit this overseeing, 
the manager has a private office with par- 
titions of glass. My information is that 
the late J. P. Morgan was the first to have 
a private office of this kind. That there 
are cases where glass partitions can be in- 
stalled to advantage, is not to be denied. 
For one thing, they do not shut off light 
from other parts of the office as other 
kinds of partitions frequently do. 

* A consideration not to be ignored, 
especially in these days of high rents, is 
that private offices of all kinds eat up 
space. One organization, by making a 
clean sweep of practically al its private 
offices, saved thirty thousand dollars a 
year! Savings of from twenty to thirty per 
cent gained in this way are not uncom- 
mon. As a usual thing, private offices 
complicate the problem of routing work 
from desk to desk, and from department to 
department by the shortest and most 
direct routes. 

“They also complicate enormously the 

problem of lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilating. It is astonishing what lack of 
consideration for their employees the 
heads of a business usually will show 
when they are having private offices built 
for themselves. It is like the somewhat 
common idea that any old thing in the 
way of living quarters will do for your 
household helpers. Again and again you 
find private offices ‘hogging’ all the win- 
dows. Shutting themselves in these 
offices, the heads of the business com- 
placently shut out all—or most of—the 
daylight from their employees. Where 
they work, it is bright and cheerful and 
comfortable in general. Even in large 
offices, where windows extend around as 
many as three sides, it is not unusual for 
every single window to be given over to 
private offices; so that you have in the 
middle, where the rank and file work, a 
regular pit. 
* YT MAY be that there are cases, par- 
ticularly among very small offices, 
where the heads of the business cannot 
well avoid taking all the daylight and 
leaving their employees to work by art- 
ficial light. But I would advise them to 
make sure that it is not at least possible 
to split a window here and there on a 
basis of fifty-fifty. 

“The sum and substance of the private- 
office question is that what always must 
primarily be considered in this connection 
1s not the pood of the individual, even if 
he be the chief executive, but the good of 
the organization. It is because compara- 
tively few people grasp the meaning of the 
word organization that the private-office 
question commonly is a troublesome one." 
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These cars are equipped with 
starting, lighting, and ignition 
systems using Acme Magnet 
Wire or Acme Wire Coils 


Self-Starters 
That Start 


Hidden in the midst of that mysterious thing, 
your self-starter, is a centre and source of joy 
or gloom. It is the coil. On it depends the action 


Buick National 
Cadillac Oldsmobile 
Chevrolet Overland 


Cole Packard of your self-starter. On this page is printed a 
x list of cars whose lighting, starting, and ignition 
Essex Paige are insured by the use of Acme Magnet Wire 
Ford Pierce-Arrow or Acme Wire Coils. It is well for you if your 
: car has the unseen service of Acme Wire. 

Hudson Premier Es 
Whether it is your automobile starter or 
Jordan Reo vacuum cleaner, your electric meter or doorbell, 


wherever electric current does work for you, 


La Fayette Stutz 
y the coil is the vital thing. 
Marmon Westcott 


: 2 If it's an Acme Wire Coil you're sure of it. 
Willys-Knight : 
Acme Wire — It goes in the space 


Our new catalog tells all about Acme Wire Products, and 
shows why the leading manufacturers of electrical devices use 


them. Write for it. : j 


THE ACME WIRE CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Acme Wire Products 
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U Tubes Within 
i i Tubes 


é To make certain the elements of 
uniform strength and flawless per- 
fection, the inner tube of every 
Oldfield Tire is composed not 
merely of one layer of rubber but 
of many, vulcanized into one. 


It is therefore more than a lami- 
natedtube, for it isatube laminated 
—in some sizes—as many as ten 
times. 

And this Oldfield tube is of such 
generous size that many tire com- 
panies would use it in a casing a 
size larger than that to which 
Barney Oldfield assigns it. 

This detail of size is another direct benefit 
you reap from Barney Oldfield’s half 
million miles of racing and touring ex- 
perience. Full-sized tubes are not prone 
to chafe and develop internal leaks, so 
an Oldfield tube almost always outwears 
the casing it occupies. 


We cite these facts as further proof that 
Oldfield Tires differ widely from other 
tires, and that definite reasons exist for 
their superiority. 

Oldfield tubes—gray or red—in Oldfield 
casings—fabric or cord—offer you advan- 
tages in design, materials and workman- 
ship that spell M-I-L-E-A-G-E. Begin 
now to equip your car with Oldfield Tires. 

THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELO 


LEID 


CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. a 


OLDFIELD TIRE 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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The Troubles of a Hotel Man 


The Troubles of a 
Hotel Man 


OMEN are certainly strange 
creatures,” remarked the as- 
sistant manager of one of New 


York's biggest hotels the other day. 

* Apropos of what?" I asked. 

“Oh, I’ve just been down to see one of 
our permanent guests who has a suite on 
the fifth floor," he answered. '' About ten 
days after Christmas this woman tele- 
phoned to the desk and asked that a 
diamond ring belonging to her be sent up 
from the safe. There was no such ring in 
the safe and no record of its deposit. 

“<I know you have it,’ the woman pro- 
tested indignantly. ‘The jeweler I bought 
it from delivered it to you to keep.’ 

“We suggested that she go to the 
jeweler’s and verify this statement. She 
returned with the triumphant announce- 
ment that the jeweler had shown her the 
receipt for the ring’s delivery. 

“<But who signed this receipt?" asked 
the manager. 

“I didn't notice,’ she said, ‘but I'll 
find out.’ 


* Later in the afternoon she came back, 


very crestfallen. 

“I signed the receipt myself,’ she ad- 
mitted, ‘but I'm positive, none the less, 
that I turned the ring over to you.’ 

“In the course of the conversation that 
followed, an idea suddenly hit the manager. 

**[ believe your family sends out a 
lot of Christmas presents, he suggested. 
‘Suppose you write to the friends on your 
Christmas list and find out if any of them 
received the ring.’ 

“To-day a letter came to our guest from 
one of her friends, who said that she had 
received the ring, apparently as a present, 
and had been so overwhelmed by the 
value of the gift that she had been waiting 
until able to compose a suitable reply of 
thanks." 


"De THINGS of this sort happen fre- 
quently?" I asked. 

“Stranger things than that,” replied 
the hotel man. “Only last week a wealthy 
woman from the Middle West stopped 
here overnight. She was on her way to 
Egypt. It is almost unbelievable—but 
that woman, on departing the following 
morning, left in her room a money belt 
containing all her jewels and her letter of 
credit. By lightning-like action we man- 
aged to catch the ship as it was about to 
sail. When the belt was handed to her she 
promptly fainted. 

“I recall another instance where a 
woman guest threw away a three-hundred- 
and-sixty-dollar fur wrap in an empty 
flower box. This, also, was discovered and 
returned.” 

“Do women have a monopoly on for- 
getfulness?” I asked. 

“Heavens, no!” replied the hotel man. 
“Often we have public men stopping here 
—men whom hundreds of people would 
know just from their pictures—and they 
will inform the room clerk that they are 
not in to callers, and then sit down in the 
lobby right where they can be recognized 
by anyone calling. ten this gets the 
unfortunate room clerk in hot water. A 
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The Lands that Caesar Trod— 


Ranp MCNALLY 
BLACK ana WHITE 
MILEAGE MAPS 


A new series of State 
Maps featuring steam 
and electric railroads 
and railroad mileage 
between cities, towns 
and junctions. Made 
unusually distinct 
through elimination 
of other detail. Each 
map folded to conven- 
ient pocket size with 
index giving location 
and population of 
cities and towns, their 
principal industries 
and products, tele- 
graph and mailservice, 
hotels and rates. 


Other features which 
will appeal to the pro- 
gressive business man, 
salesman and tourist. 


All States 
All Canadian Provinces 


Price 25c EACH 


News stands, bookstores, 
stationers, drug stores and 
cigar stores have tbe RAND 
MCNALLY map you want or 
will get it for you, 


HE more you look into the matter the more 
you will‘ be surprised at the number and 
variety of maps published by RAND MCNaArLY. 


It seems as if you could not ossibly wish for a 
map that isn’t issued at Map Headquarters. 


Here, for instance, is a map of Ancient Gaul, 
showing the lands that Caesar trod—marking the 
lines of his advance into Britain and the dates at 
which certain points were reached. 


You say that you may never use such a map? 
Quite true. But someone will. And therefore 
RAND MCNALLY make it. 


So it is that every conceivable map for every con- 
ceivable purpose is published by RAND MCNALLY. 
These maps are not only accurate when first 
printed, but they are regularly and continually 
revised to date, the result of new surveys, of 
research, and of travel being carefully recorded 
year by year in the plates. 


We believe that you should know that no other 
house in this country has equal facilities for secur- 
ing and handling such data. No matter what kind 
of map you may need, be it a map of New York 
City or of Ancient Gaul, you will find it to your 
advantage to get a RAND MCNALLy. Fifty years 
of experience means something in the map business. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGo—42 E. 22np STREET, NEw YORK 


Buy RAND MSNALLY BLACK AND WHITE MILEAGE MAPS FROM YOUR DEALER 
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Man works from sun to sun, 


But woman’s work AT NOON is done— 


if, in her daily cleaning tasks as caretaker of the home, she does not rely upon her own 
frail strength but depends on the inexhaustible power and energy of the OHIO-TUEC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 


Thus are America's housekeepers, leaders in the world’s biggess business, teach- 


Ing to every other industry — to fathers, husbands and sons — new lessons in time 
saving and labor saving. 


As for her efficiency, the woman whose work is “never done" is first to testify that 
the OHIO-TUEC removes dust and dirt from carpets, rugs, floors, draperies, bedding 
and furniture more thoroughly than any other method without any of the wear, injury 
and damage that result from sweeping and beating. 


“Cleans Without Beating and Pounding” 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
. Canadian Plant —Toronto, Ont. 


* Not one of your Staff can say nicer things about The 
Crowell Publishing Company than can the oldest member 
of the Staff, which I believe myself to be." i 


Can you imagine how pleased we are to send our oldest represent- 
ative a nice bonus check each month? It would be a pleasure | 
to send you one, too. If you have spare time that you would like | 
to put to good use, fill out and mail the coupon below, at once. | 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 62A gi 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


| 
Dear Sir: I am pleased with what your oldest representative has to say and would like | 
lo join in with you and make my spare time count for from $10.00 to $30.00 a month. | 
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certain United States senator used to do 
this frequently. 

“He was particularly forgetful. I 
remember that on one occasion he was 
dressing for an important luncheon en- 
gagement when he telephoned down for 
the house detective to come up at once. 

“Someone has stolen my splendid 
safety razor and left this blunderbuss in 
its place!” hethundered. ‘Now, howin the 
world am I going to shave myself?’ 

“The house detective examined the 
razor and broke into a laugh. It was the 
senators own razor, right enough; but 
before applying it to his face he had for- 
gotten to insert a blade.” 


Blunders of Salesmen 


HE salesman’s first duty is not 

selling, it is making friends for 

the firm," remarked the sales 
manager of a big Ohio manufacturing 
plant recently. “So far as my own policy 
is concerned, I'd lose a sale any day to 
make a friend. 

“ A salesman has more to fear from him- 
self than from all the grouchy, cranky, 
and unreasonable customers in creation. 
A salesman may be in a hurry—he may 
have a hundred things lined up ahead of 
him—but the minute he registers im- 
patience he abdicates the throne of sales- 
man and becomes a mere order taker. 

"It is a mighty important thing to 
study the customer closely—to notice any 
idiosyncrasy, or any way in which he 
differs from the average normal man. 
Sometimes this is the key to the gain or 
loss of a sale. 

"Only the other day I was in an 
automobile sales place when Mr. B ,a 
big down-town lawyer, entered. You 
know, of course, that he has been lame for 
years, ever since he had his leg crushed 
while on a hunting trip in the Rockies. 

“The salesman who was waiting on 
him seemed to be getting along swimming- 
ly until the lawyer made some remark 
about a rival brand of car that he had 
been looking at the day before. 

“That car won't interest you,’ the 
salesman hastened to protest. ‘No 
speed no speed! Stack her up beside this 
one for a good road race, and she'll just 
limp along.' 

“I could have gone over and kicked 
that salesman, who was very much sur- 
prised when his potential customer left, a 
minute or two later. By his use of the 
word 'limp' he had called attention, quite 
unconsciously, of course, to the attorney's 
physical impediment.” 

“Did you buy a car yourself?" I asked. 

* No," replied the sales manager; “and 
there's another funny thing: The man 
who was waiting on me knew his machine 
from A to Z and had a mighty convincing 
line of talk. But his finger nails weren't 
clean. Now, it just happens that I have 
an abhorrence of dirty nails. So have 
many other people. The fact that this 
salesman's personal appearance offended 
me in this particular turned the balance 
against a sale. So I walked out. 

“Maybe I was finicky. All right. But 
the point is that I didn’t buy the car, 
although I know it was quite as good as 
the salesman said it was.” 
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‘The Working Han 


ORKING hands must be protected or they 
will suffer from the constant attacks of grease, 
dirt, paint, dust and minor injuries. 

Boss Work Gloves turn the trick. They protect. 
They wear. They serve. They cost but a trifle. 
They are the working hand’s friend. 

And they protect comfortably. They wear well. 
They permit you to “feel” your work, in spite of 
their tough texture. They slip on and off easily. 

This Trade-mark identifies 


genuine Boss Work Gloves. 
Be sure it is on every pair you buy. 


weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s favorite work 
glove for odd jobs around the house 
and garden, and all light hand-work. work. Made of the finest grade of. 
Made of the best quality, medium 


THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all work 
that requires a strong, wear-resisting 
glove. Made of the very best quality, 
heavy weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 
THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, III. 
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Everybody wants them. Everybody sells them. 
Everybody needs them. They have a thousand 
uses. 

Your wife needs them about the house. You need 
them about the shop. Thousands of other hand 
workers are using them. Buy them regularly. Keep 
a pair handy—at home as well as at work. Three 
styles of wrist—band, ribbed, and gauntlet. Sizes 
for men and women, boys and girls. 
THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The world's cham- 
pion heavyweight handwear for rough 
extra heavy canton flannel. 


THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is the super 
work glove. Strong, flexible and built 
for rugged work. Made of the high- 
est quality, heaviest weight canton 
flannel. 
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Wins Distinction By 
Its Better Qualities 


The Cleveland Six has won a place of distinction among light 


cars because of its better qualities. 


Designed for every-day service 


on every kind of roadway, it is sturdily built forendurance. It seeks 
no glory in speed contests, but earns praise for its performance in 
doing well all that its thousands of owners expect of a good car. 


The exclusive Cleveland Six motor, of the 
overhead valve type, quiet and responsive 
in an unusual degree, is alive with power. 
Power sufficient to give all the speed that 
any thoughtful driver would ever want to 
use and to take the loaded car on high up 
long climbing roadways. 


Bodies of dignity and beauty are mount- 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2395 


ed on the Cleveland chassis. All are splen- 
didly finished and upholstered. 


A leading automobile house in over 1500 
cities and towns in the United States is 
showing the Cleveland Six. You will find 
it worth your while to see and have ex- 
plained to you the many fine features of 
this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2395 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, "CLEVE-AUTO" 
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A Great Preacher 
Witha | 
Wonderful Memory 


(Continued from page 27) 


who was so immersed in his books that he 
never knew when Napoleon entered the 
city with his victorious troops." : 

“How can one build up this ability 
to concentrate?” I asked. 

“By concentrating,” smiled Doctor 
Cadman. “Seriously, I wish there were 
some magic formula for it—but there 
isn’t. Anyone who will take his mind 
firmly in hand, however, and hold it to 
something worth while for a few minutes 
every day, will gradually get the knack of 
‘losing himself’ in what he is doing. 

“In any attempt to improve the mem- 
ory or tune up the mind generally, it is 
important not to attempt too much at 
first. Above all, don’t try to see, hear and 
remember everything! It isn’t worth 
while, and you couldn’t do it if it were. 
Have a clear purpose. Orient your goal. 
Decide definitely what it is necessary for 
you to know in order to reach that goal, 
and then give this your undivided attention. 


“ONE particularly wasteful mental 
habit of thousands of folk is to spend 
most of their evenings over the daily 
newspaper, reading everything from the 
last lurid detail of the latest divorce scan- 
dal to the daily record of temperature at 
Medicine Hat. Ten or fifteen minutes is 
usually enough time to devote to any news- 
paper. Within a quarter of an hour one 
ought to be able to absorb all one needs to 
know about the really vital facts of the 
world’s progress. 

“Another great mind tonic is to force 
your memory to ‘retrieve.’ If you appear 
to have forgotten some name, some fact, 
some figure, send your memory back again 
and again until it finally returns with the 
spoils. If you really saw or heard the 
thing in the first place, it is lodged some- 
where in your subconscious mind. : Get it 
out! Each time you succeed you will have 
made your next victory the more easy. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that one 
of the easiest things for human beings to 
do is to get into a rut. It’s a deadly thing 
to let one’s mind drop into a groove— 
even worse, perhaps, than the opposite 
sin of letting it wander all over the lot. 
The person who thinks only about his own 
Business can’t think intelligently about 
that. i 

“Why is it that so many business men 
die within a few months after they have 
retired from active business life? It’s 
because business was the only interest 
they had in life. Stripped of that, they 
just naturally disintegrated. Nine tenths 
of these untimely deaths would have been 
postponed if the men had only taken time 
out of busy careers to develop hobbies. 

"Every man who works at high 

ressure should have a hobby of some 
ind. It enables him to give his mind 
a rest, and that best kind of recrea- 
tion which comes from doing something 
entirely different. Have a cabinet shop, 
take photographs and develop them, 


‘A Bucket of Sunlight a 


A 
-— 


(o Brighten the 
Vacation Evenings 


N° matter where you pitch 
your tent at vacation time, 
the jazzy new Columbia Hot Shot 
will be the life of the party—as 
necessary as the food kit, as con- 
venient as the electricity back home. 


Or if you are to spend the happy hours in 
shack or summer cottage, you will still need 
this Columbia Hot Shot radiance, ready to 
be turned on in an instant. 


A Single Dry Battery 
—4 to 12 Cellpower 


A solid unit—no joints—just the two bind- 
ing posts. In a jiffy you can string a couple 
of common bell wires, hang the bulb where 
you want it, put any kind of switch wherever 
- handiest—and the place is set for a good 
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and general stores—garages—hardware, auto 
supply, and electrical departments. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Columbia 


ONE MINUTE NOW 


will put you in the way to earn from $5.00 to $25.00 a 
month, in your spare time, acting as our representative for 
The American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Collier's 
and Farm and Fireside. i 


Fill out and mail coupon below. 


Chief of Subseription Stof, Desk 63-A 

The Crowell Pu lishing 0. 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Tam taking “One Minute Now” to ask you for particulars how [ can earn $5.00 to $25.00 a month as your repre- 
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shoot at targets, hunt, fish, chop wood or 
run a boat—anything at all in which you 
can enter with enthusiasm and shake 
loose from the treadmill.” 

* What is your hobby?” I asked. 

“T’m a hunter," said Doctor Cadman; 
“but not the same kind that Nimrod was. 
My game is made up of old furniture, rare 
books, vases, etchings, and all kinds of 
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4'3 bric-à-brac. Three hundred years ago 
AA (| Il aa Cotton Mather used to sit in that chair 
a> 5 a behind you. That tea caddy on the stand 

Y ROM Wer | at your left belonged to Oliver Cromwell, 


and many a brew did he have made from 
its contents, I have a certificate which 
says so. I'm particularly partial to grand- 
fathers’ clocks. You can find six of them 
around the house somewhere. And my 
country home is just as cluttered up with 


New Energy 
For Hot Days io ARM 


A brisk, 3-minute shower-bath— p track of an old etching or clock or 
quick, easy, and in clean, running ook, and run it down. It's wonderful to 
water-—puts you at peace with ihe find things hidden away in old shops, 


d stores, and garrets. I have a little collec- 
id al BDnOTTCenews your tion of Bibles of which I am particularly 
vitality. 


proud. One of them is called the “wicked 
Start with warm water, then 


Bible! Did ou ever hear of it?" 
gradually change to tempered, and I admitted that I hadn't. 
finish in cool or cold water. The ideal 


"Well, it's called the *wicked Bible' 
way of bathing. It makes you live! because the word ‘not’ was accidentally 
Portable models fit any tub. Attach 


omitted from one of the commandments. 
your own. Permanent models are simple 


The edition was promptly suppressed, of 
j s : course, when the omission was discovered, 

and economical to install in new or re- 

modeled homes. 


but I managed to get a copy. No, I don’t 
preach from it. It might be a little too 
Install a Kenney Shower now. Don't be popular.” 
t without one another day. Your plumber 
esting booklet, or hoino furnishing dealer will supply 
you. they can't, write us and we wi 
*Fun and Health see that your order is filled—promptly! 
in Running Water From $10 up. 


Bathe Daily with a 
Kennev Shower 
No Curtain —No Splash 


CURTAINLESS SHOWER CO., Dept. A-8, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


rec 


No curtain—no splash! 
The needle-like, converg- 
ing streams played direct- 
ly against the body make 
either hot or cold water 

' energizing and invigorat- 
ing. And no wetting of 
hair! Send for the inter- 


OF THE dozens of questions which 
Doctor Cadman answers every Sun- 
day afternoon at the Y. M. C. A. con- 
ference, the majority seem to spring from 
someone’s desire to get the speaker’s frank 
opinion on men and issues prominent in 
public attention, on books of all kinds, 
and on a thousand and one issues of ethi- 
cal conduct. And the audience gets the 
blunt frankness it expects: I have never 
seen Doctor Cadman hesitate five seconds 
for any answer. It apparently makes no 
difference whose toes he may be treading 


the Crowell Church Aid Plan. 


= Church Workers Earn $100!! 


Some live-wire organization in your church can 
enlarge its own or the church’s treasury very substan- 
tially by introducing THs AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Woman’s Home Companion, CoLLIER’s, the National 
Weekly, and FARM AND FinEsIDE to the members of 
the congregation and the inhabitants of your town 
whether they belong to your church or not. 


$30 to $50 Monthly or More 


can be secured for an organization in your church by the adoption of 


Besides furnishing your church with $$$ 


to work with, the Church Aid Plan will stir up the enthusisam of your 


congregation and Sunday school. 
If your Ladies’ Aid, Christian Endeavor or Epworth 


few months. 
League wants to try it out —WRITE TO-DAY. 


You can easily earn $100 in the next 


CHURCH AID DEPARTMENT, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, Desk A, 
416 W. 13th St., New York. 
Please send full particulars regarding Church Aid Plan. 
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on, or what popular traditions—even re- 
ligious ones—he may have to sweep 
aside, so long as he shoots back the truth 
as hesees it. Then there are always a few 
* memory testers "—Qquestions of a purely 
informative character. 

Here is a scattered selection of typical 
examples: 


“How many different denominations are 
there among Christians in America.” 

“One hundred and sixty-eight; but I haven’t 
the time to name them. There is also a one 
hundred and sixty-ninth, just started on 
Jefferson Avenue." 


"Who was the greatest statesman at the 
Paris conference?" 

“The premier of Greece—by general con- 
sent." 


* What are the chief philosophical currents 
that affect modern preaching?" 

“Pragmatism, and the metaphysics of 
Bergson and Eucken.” 


“Who was the author of the saying, ‘The 
more I see of some men the more I like my dog.’ ” 
“Sam Jones." 


“From the thousands of questions that you 
have been called on to answer in this forum, 
what judgment have you arrived at about the 
one thing in which men are most interested?” 

“The eternal riddle—whence they came and 
whither they are going.” 
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REATER PRODUCTION- equipment that will stand “overloads”—instal- 
lations requiring the least maintenance—that is the need, right now, if prices 
of Dna commodities are to come down. 
In many instances, increased production is obtained by faster operation of present 
installations. To accomplish this result and still retain the inherent advantages of 
mechanical equipment you need only to adopt higher speeds, narrower belts of low 
tension and self-oiling bearings. 
Dodge, Oneida and Keystone Products are dependable—and obtainable. In thousands 
of plants Dodge pulleys, hangers, bearings and clutches, are operating at higher speeds 
than ever before, after years of uninterrupted service. 
Dodge products are obtainable from dealer's stocks everywhere on the immediate 
delivery basis; installed in any plant by the average millwright, Dodge equipment 
goes together right and stays right through years of consistent service. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana and Oneida, New York 
Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago St.Louis Boston Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Providence Seattle Newark 
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Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth, 
with suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


33,000 Miles 


The Crawford Auto Co. 
of El Paso, Texas, report 
33,000 miles on a Miller 
Cord. Of this, 13,000 
miles was on country 
roads. We would like to 
know if any tire of any 
make has ever matched 
that record. 


THEMILLER RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


Also makers of Miller Inner 
Tubes, red and gray, built 
layer on layer, by the same 
skill used in making surgeons" 
gloves. 
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How We Doubled 


Miller Mileage 


Miller Tire mileage has been more 
than doubled in the past few years. The 
cost-per-mile has been more than cut 
in two. 

Yet Miller treads have been so im- 
proved that they still outwear the tires. 
Miller Tires come to us with treads in- 
tact after 25,000-mile records. 

As a result, Miller Tires have become 
the sensation. They are everywhere dis- 
cussed. Thousands of large tire users, 
after years of comparison, have adopted 
the Millers exclusively. 

"The demand for Miller Tires in the 
past five years has multiplied 20-fold. 


A 24-Year Tire 


The Miller factory has for 24 years 
specialized in fine rubber. It leads the 
world in some such products, including 
surgeons' gloves. 


Ten years ago they applied this ex- - 


perience to building a super-grade tire. 
And the facts above will show how 
they've succeeded. 


Miller Methods 


The Miller factory keeps 250 tires con- 
stantly running under observation. Every 


tire that excels or that disappoints is ex- 
amined. And a lesson is taught by each. 

Every tire is signed and recorded. Some 
come back with amazing records, some 
have fallen down. For many years our 
experts have studied out the reasons. 

We spend $1,000 daily just to watch 
and test tires and materials. We com- 
pare Miller Tires in constant use with 
five of our leading rivals. 

Thus, step by step, we have found 
ways to add mileage. Since 1914 Miller 
Tires have been bettered by more than 
100 per cent. 


Saves Millions 


These improvements have cost us some 
millions of dollars. Again and again vast 
equipment had to be abandoned. Our re- 
search work is costly. And we wear out 
1,000 tires per yéar in our factory tests. 

But this added mileage will save Miller 
Tire users over $60,000,000 this year. 

Such tires deserve a test. Compare 
them with the tires you use. See on your 
own car what these modern tires can do. 

In buying a new car get these new- © 
grade tires and watch them. Twenty 
makers now equip with Millers without 
extra cost. 


iller Tires 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Fabrics 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
The Most Talked-About Tires in America 
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“Please give me a sketch of the life of 
Savonarola.” - 
(Doctor Cadman complied.) 


* What was the best novel last year?” 
“Mr. Wells's ‘The Undying Fire.” 


* Please give your opinion of the book ‘Some 
Eminent Victorians,’ by Strachey. 

“ An able book, but with a malignant squint. 
The ‘New Republic’ says of its portraiture of 
Arnold of Rugby, ‘There is a cruel nudity 
about it that is singularly enjoyable.’ This is a 
Prussianized saying, indicative of the book and | 
the reviewer.” : 


“Who were the greatest statesmen of the , 
nineteenth century?" | 

“Lincoln, Gladstone, Cavour, and Bis- | 
marck.” - 

"When do you believe antichrist will ap- 
pear?". | 

“T believe he is interned in Holland.” 

In one meeting Doctor Cadman was ex- 
pressing his views rather freely about 
some labor problem when a man in the 
audience jumped to his feet and remarked: 

* What do you know about such mat- 
ters? You never did any hard work. You 
preachers have a soft snap.” 

“ Just sit down a minute, brother,” re- 
plied Doctor Cadman pleasantly, "and I 
will tell you something." 


"HEN in short, terse sentences he laid 


bare his own experiences of nine and 


For half a century 
the. name Lion' has 
stood for the highest 


one-half years in the coal mines, and by quality of Col ars 
the time he had finished the objector had 
slunk down almost out of sight in his seat. LI O N 


It is to these same experiences, and the 
self-discipline they entailed, that Doctor C O LL ARS 
Cadman attributes a large part of what- 
ever he has been able to accomplish. 

Doctor Cadman was born in Shropshire, end 
about one hundred and sixty miles north- ` 
ME AE Die Rein Bee UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO.. ALSO MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS, TROY.N-Y. 
ter, Lord Clive, and other noted men. His 
father and grandfather had both been 
miners and preachers in their day. When 
the family pocketbook grew empty in the 
depression that followed “Black Friday,” 


and the general reaction after the Franco- Household Expenses 
Prussian War, it was only natural that the ° 
eleven-year-old boy should take to the Easily Met 


nearby coal mines. 


From the time he was sixteen Cadman Mers. Elizabeth Lewis, a busy Kentucky 


supported himself entirely and managed . : n 
to save a little money out of his small housewife, solves her high cost of living 


wages as a miner. At twenty-one he was problems by introducing THE AMERICAN 


ready to throw down his pick and go to 


Richmond College (now part of London MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
University), where he planned to prepare PANION, COLLIER'S and FARM AND 


for the ministry. is. self-assimilated . ` 
education from a thousand books stood FIRESIDE to her friends and neighbors. One month she 
the test. He passed the examination with ed $300 
flying colors. EA , dod earn over . 
soon as he had been graduated an . 
ordained in the Methodist ministry, Cad- W 1 ? 
man decided to come to America, where he ill $ 1 5 or $25 Extra Help You * 
felt en were ROME Shp ns There is no reason why you can't have it. You can join our Subscription 
more libera endencies. e landed in d je '* eee. : e m $ lr 
New York in 1890, with only one hundred Staff oes ir ig sr nd on das spare time, with "America's 
dollars in his pocket and no definite job in Favorites"—The Crowell Big Four—to help you. 


sight. Indeed, because of this latter fact, 


Every day will be a pay-day for you after you return this little coupon and 


he was nearly denied admission by the || get full particulars about this work. Write TO-DAY. 


offices of a bishop whom he had met in We EA A NER wA ime wmm Ge) e mm Qum were Wan quA SSS i mm m cm mei in 
London he was given the pastorate of two Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 61-A 
little country parishes in Millbrook, a The er isd Sener Yon) 
farming, community about ninety. miles You bet, $15.00 or $25.00 extra would come in handy. Please let me know how I can get it. 
out of New York. 

About one hundred and fifty persons Nome ne ERIS M ee uio SIL. 


altogether attended the two churches, 
, Which were several miles apart. The young 
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Genuine Leather 


The “American Gentleman” bill-fold is made of 
genuine leather through and through. A good- 
looking bill-fold that you will be proud to carry 


on any occasion. It is neat, compact, and com- 
bines 12 features that you need daily. (See 
picture.) Stitched throughout, no edges pasted. 
After owning one you wouldn’t be without it. 
In tan or black, $1.50 at any dealer’s. Or send 
$1.50 and your dealer’s name and we will mail 
you one postpaid. 


Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. 
Dept. A, Camden, N. J. 
Dealers—write for 


profitable dealer 
proposition 


Makers of 
Brief Cases 
Collar Bags 
Tobacco Pouches 
Photo Frames 
Traveling Bags 


7X - 7. 
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is | wanted in every county to give 
allorsparetime, Positions worth $750 to$1,500 yearly. Wetrain 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
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for You 


D? YOU know that it is possible 
to add $20.00 a month extra to 
your present income during your 
spare time—the spare time when 
you wonder how you can “kill an 
hour or two"? 


Conserve your time—turn 
it into money! 


Introduce Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, The American Magazine and 
Farm and Fireside to your friends 
and neighbors. 
This, then, is your chance to build that 
income up to sizable proportions. Start 
a bank account—watch it grow! It will 
come in handy. 
Take a postcard and write on it—Tell 
me about that $20.00.” Then send your 
card to 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 674 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 W. 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Please tell me how to earn $20.00 a month 
extra. 
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preacher's salary was six hundred dollars 
—if he could collect it—together with 
such parish donations as might take the 
form of a barrel of potatoes or a load of 
hay. Within two years Cadman was 
preaching to crowded houses three times 
every Sunday, his salary had been 
doubled, and his fame as a pulpit orator 
was becoming state-wide. 

From Millbrook he was called to the 
Central M. E. Church, in Yonkers, New 
York, which he crowded within a few 
months, and at the same time cleaned out 
the “saloon gang" that had gained a 
strangle-hold on the city political ma- 
chine. 

A short time afterward the Metro- 
politan Temple, the New York City 
church in which President Grant, Mayor 
Havemeyer, and other famous men had 
been worshipers, offered the Yonkers par- 
ish a five-thousand-dollar bonus to release 
their pastor. So Doctor Cadman came to 
the biggest city in America at a salary of 
four thousand dollars a year. 


R the third time in succession the 
brilliant young clergyman succeeded in 
quickly filling a dismal array of vacant 


pews. He remained at the temple six 
years, until he was unanimously called to 
the Central Congregational Church of 


Brooklyn, one of the most important Con- 
regational parishes in the world, where 
e m remained ever since. 

Doctor Cadman's mail is flooded with 
requests for speakin, engagements. 
After packing his schedule with all the 
lectures, addresses and informal talks 


it can possibly stand, he turns down 
from twenty-five to forty invitations a 
week. Some of his addresses have made 
religious history. Speaking in Hartford, 
Connecticut, before a meeting of the 
American Missionary Board, ks swept 
his audience into a fervor through which 
$170,000 was raised in fifteen minutes. 
At the St. James Methodist Church in 
Montreal, he raised $100,000 in about the 
same length of time. Incidentally, the 
contributions in Doctor Cadman’s own 
church for 1919 totaled $130,000—a sum 
which only a few really large subscriptions 
helped to make up. Most of it came in 
small, regular, and spontaneous offerings 
from the three thousand members of the 
congregation. 

Every one of Doctor Cadman’s days is 
packed full and spilling over. He keeps 
two secretaries going at top speed all the 
time. On an average day he will arise at 
eight o'clock, write an address for pub- 
lication before ten, prepare a sermon by 
noon, dictate twenty-five or thirty letters 
in the hour before lunch, spend most of 
the afternoon in calling on a selected list 
of fifteen or twenty parishioners, go to 
a dinner at which le is a speaker, rush 
away to some meeting, hurry home, and 
start writing on his latest book and then 
pur in two or three hours of solid reading 

efore going to sleep. 

“How do you keep from breaking 
down?" he was asked recently. 

* From breaking down?" or Cad- 
man repeated. “I’m too busy thanking 
heaven for plenty of work to do—and the 
will to do it." 


“A MAN With a Genius for New and Daring Ideas" is the subject 
next month of one of Merle Crowell's romances of big busi- 


ness men. 


It tells the inspiring story of a man who started in a 


little basement store in Boston, and has become one of the 
dominant figures in the retail shoe industry of the world. 
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room across the hall, so that when the 
telephone rings, I have to get up and walk 
into the other room to answer it. 

You probably have your telephone 
right on your desk. More convenient? 
Of course it is. But if you had to get up 
and walk across your office to reach it, a 
whole set of muscles, which are being starved 
because they don’t get the blood supply 
they need, would be brought into play. 

At the building where my present work 
is carried on, I deliberately chose a third- 
floor room for my office, so that I have to 
go up- and down-stairs frequently. At 
home, my apartment is on the second 
floor. I often leave my desk, go up and 
down the main stairs several times, and 
then back to work again. 

There is no loss of time or of energy in 
doing things like these; for they help to 
keep me fit. Because of them, I am able 
to work for longer periods and with less 
never moved from my 
desk. And there is no office, store, or 
home where something of the sort is not 
possible. 


I know of the head of a large organiza- 
tion who gets a lot of exercise which, 
in most business concerns, goes to the 
office boy. He does not have even a “buzz- 
er" with which to summon a boy, so the 
temptation to do it isn't present. 

hen he wants something from another 
office, or wishes to speak to someone there, 
he usually goes himself. The fear of 
lowering Bis dignity never worries him. 
And the result is that he is always keen at 
his work, as active mentally as he is phys- 


ically. : 

When he has to dictate to his stenog- 
rapher, he gets up and walks around the 
room while doing so. A good many busi- 
ness men have this habit, I believe. They 
say they can “think better" on their feet. 
They probably haven't figured out the 
reason for it, but the fact is that they are 
responding to the prompting of their 
body. 

Every time you get up and walk across 
the room, you have some exercise. Your 
heart beats a little faster, you therefore 
breathe more rapidly and more deeply, 
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your circulation moves more swiftly, and 
this helps to stimulate both body and 
brain by carrying new blood to it. 

You notice I said that “you therefore 
breathe more rapidly and more deeply." 
A great many people make a sort of fetish 
of intentional deep breathing. They think 
a few deep breaths now and then will 
work wonders. But in this connection 


there is a tendency to get cause and effect | 


somewhat mixed. 

Breathing is largely an automatic 
process. Its purpose is to supply the 
system with air in proportion to its needs. 
When the body does not work, it needs 
less oxygen than when it is in action. 

For instance, the most complete bodily 
repose is when you are lying down. Next 
comes a sitting posture; next a standing 
one; and so on. { 
need to take into your lungs only about 
one sixth more oxygen—air—than when 
you are lying down. If you are standing, 
you need one third more; if walking very 
slowly, you need about twice as much; if 
walking rapidly, almost three times as 
much; and if running six miles an hour, 
you need seven times as much as you do 
when lying down. 


Now suppose that you are one of the 
millions of persons who, in our mod- 
ern scheme of living, get almost no ex- 
ercise at all. Perhaps you sit at a desk all 
day. You ride to your work in the morn- 
ing and ride home at night. In the eve- 
ning you sit and read, or sit through a play, 
a concert, or a card game. You are al- 
Ways sitting at something. 

What is the result? You have no large 
muscle areas to be revitalized. You are 
not rapidly destroying tissue which must 
be rebuilt. You are not doing anything 
that makes your heart beat faster and 
therefore creates a demand for more 
oxygen. p 

However, somebody has told you that 
if you will take a dozen or so deep breaths 
now and then it will be a wonderful thing 
for you. Consequently, you lean back, 
swell out your chest with the force of your 
inhalation, expel it slowly according to in- 
structions, inhale deeply once more, ex- 
hale slowly, inhale again—and then, at 
just about this point, you begin to have a 
queer feeling. Your head swims. You 
are dizzy, almost faint. 

What you have done is to over-supply 
your system with oxygen and to produce a 
condition known as “apnæa.” You have 
fed your blood more oxygen than it needs 
under the circumstances. If your body 
were active, your muscles at work, this 
oxygen would be burned up. But this 
doesn't happen if you suddenly pump in a 
big supply of oxygen when you are sitting 
at a desk where you have been practically 
motionless for a long period. When you 
begin your artificially deep breathing, 
your blood becomes too highly arterialized 
and your respiration is seriously interfered 
with. Ihave seen young men drop to the 
floor unconscious after persistently prac- 
ticing deep inhalations in front of an open 
window. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We should 
breathe deeply, and should keep the walls 
of the chest flexible and see that our re- 
spiratory apparatus is always in good 
working order. But the way this should 
be done is by taking exercise that will 
demand deep bieathing naturally. 


When you are sitting, you | 
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People think that if they simply breathe 
fast and hard they increase che action 
of the heart. But they do not, in this 
way, produce any real effect on the heart 
action. What makes the heart beat is 
the carbon dioxide gas generated in the 
blood by combustion of the oxygen. If you 
don't burn up the oxygen you take in, you 
don't increase the supply of carbon diox- 
ide, and your heart action remains the 
same. The way to burn up the oxygen is 
to give the muscles of your body some 
work to do. 

This ought to make plain to you the ab- 
surdity of trying to build up your system 
generally by mere arbitrary breathing ex- 
ercises. You are trying to make use of the 
effect, not the cause. Give the muscles of 
your arms and legs and trunk something 
to do. Get up, walk around, move the 
chairs and tables if you can't think of any- 
thing else. Drop something on the floor, 
and bend over and pick it up. Then you 
will have to breathe more deeply and you 
will get some benefit from it. 

There is another important result from 
the life led by the person I described 
above—the person who is always sitting 
at something without taking physical ex- 
ercise. Because of his habit of living, the 
brain is the only part of his body that has 
been doing any work to speak of. The 
consequence is that most of the blood has 
been going there. The arteries supplying 
the rest of the body are not used to having 
much of a demand put upon them, so they 
have little capacity for quick response. 

Let me oai ain by a concrete case. The 
other day, a man was talking to me about 
his health. He is over fifty, a business 
man who has led the usual physically in- 
active but mentally strenuous life. Of 
course, in time Nature began to present 
her bill for damages due to neglect. His 
blood pressure became high, his digestion 
was bad, and he had persistent headaches. 
He had gone to a physician, who pre- 
scribed horseback riding. This advice 
was followed, but the headache became 
worse instead of better. 


(THE explanation is simple: The ar- 
teries supplying the brain had been 

etting, for years, the larger share of the 
Blood. They were open and, so to speak, 
ready for traffic. Those supplying the 
rest of the body had been given little to do 
and were therefore inelastic and not ready 
for increased business. 

Horseback riding is pretty hard exer- 
cise. A man riding at a trotting pace 
needs four times as much oxygen as he 
does when lying down. When this man 
rode horseback, the exercise increased the 
heart action and the blood supply. And 
naturally this increased blood supply took 
the path of least resistance. This path led 
to the brain; because, as I said before, the 
arteries going in that direction were the 
only ones :that were ready for traffic. 
'The consequence was that the congestion 
of blood in the brain was aggravated, 
and the man's head ached worse than ever. 

You may ask what would have been the 
right solution of his difficulty. I want to 
emphasize that the right solution would 
have been to have kept out of his difficulty 
by taking moderate and regular exercise of 
the body all through the years when he 
was neglecting it. 

He should have begun his horseback 
riding fifteen or twenty yearsago. Atany 


rate, he should have been taking regular 
exercise of some sort. Horseback riding 
requires too much time, trouble, and 
money for most people to indulge in it. 
But every one of us has a fairly good team 
of “‘shank’s mares” at our service every 
moment of the day. Take your exercise 
on them. 

There are stairs in the house you live in, 
the building you work in. Stair-climbing 
is good exercise for anyone who has no 
serious heart trouble. It is sometimes 
prescribed in moderation even in certain 
cases where the heart is affected; but that 
is something to be undertaken only under 
medical supervision. For the average 
person, however, stair-climbing is bene- 
ficial and, as an exercise, has the advan- 
tage of being always available. Two 
years ago I climbed twenty flights of 
stairs consecutively, just as an experi- 
ment. I am seventy years old; but I was 
able to do this without bad effects because 
I have always kept myself in condition by 
regular exercise. 


WHAT I am trying to impress on you 
is that your ordinary everyday life 
is full of opportunities for giving your 
body some work to do; and that, without 
this, neither your body nor your mind will 
give you the highest and the longest 
service of which they are capable. These 
things which I have mentioned can be 
done during your working hours and with- 
out attracting notice. 

Personally, I do not stop with them. In 
a doorway, near my desk, I have a very 
simple piece of apparatus which any man 
can have in his ofhce. Affixed to the door 
casing at each side is a board an inch thick 
and about four inches wide. In each of 
these boards there is a row of holes an inch 
and a half in diameter. A round wooden 
bar can be slipped into opposite holes. 
Grasping this with both hands, I go 
through various motions—stooping and 
rising, and working the body and 
forth. After that I take hold, first with 
one hand, then with the other, and go 
through another set of motions. By 
changing the height of the bar, I can get a 
pes variety of exercises. When I have 

een sitting at my desk half an hour or 
longer, I slip the bar into place, exercise 
for five minutes, and feel rested and stimu- 
lated. Anybody can do the same thing. 

Of course, you may hesitate about do- 
ing actual gymnastics if you work under 
the eyes of other people. That is why I 
have emphasized the more natural and 
entirely inconspicuous opportunities for 
being physically active. But you should 
supplement this moderate activity during 
business hours by outdoor exercise, such 
as walking, and by regular gymnastic ex- 
ercises morning and night. I will give, 
further on, a set of these exercises suitable 
for the class we usually call brain workers. 
Before I do this, however, I want to refer 
to an extremely interesting phase of this 
subject; one that is worth the attention of 
anyone with limited opportumities for 
dm activity. 

y appreciation of its importance came 
largely through my acquaintance with 
Roosevelt, whom I knew from the time 
he was a student at Harvard. I refer to 
the power the emotions have over the cir- 
culation of the blood. There is such a 
thing as—if I may call it that—emotional 
exercise, Roosevelt, for instance, was a 
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man of such strong feeling that I have 
known him often to “think himself" into 
a perspiration, just as other men get them-, 
selves into the same state through physical 


effort. 


THis is by no means an unknown thing 
even among ordinary persons; but with 
most of them it is only an occasional oc- 
currence. We talk, for example, of a 
“heated argument.” It is in reality a 
“heating argument.” If you ever have 
engaged in one, you know that you come 
out of it tingling from head to toe, as if you 
had been taking violent physical exercise. 

You may experience a similar sensation 
after, let us say, being complimented by 
your employer and told that your salary 
would be raised. An incident like that 
will leave you in a glow of actual physical 
warmth and well-being. Or you may 
spend fifteen minutes with an amusing 
acquaintance who has made you laugh 
heartily. When you leave him, the blood 
is coursing more swiftly through your 
veins and you seem to have received a 
dose of fresh energy. 

You simply have been getting ‘‘emo- 
tional exercise.” I do not mean exercise 
of the emotions, but physical exercise 
because of the emotions. At least, the 
effects have been the same as those pro- 
duced by physical exercise. Your heart 
has been made to beat faster, your breath- 
ing has become deeper, and your whole 
circulation has been stimulated. 

This effect of the emotions on the cir- 
culation is a well-known one. People be- 
come pale with fright, purple with rage, 
flushed with shame, or embarrassment, or 
joy. It is a common thing to see a bright 
color come into the face of a person who 
is in animated conversation. Often their 
cheeks will be fairly scarlet. 

With most people, this sort of thing 
happens only rarely. But there are 
others, like Roosevelt, with whom such 
an intensity of interest is habitual. They 
do not have to get into an argument, 
or have a windfall of luck, to experience 
this form of "exercise." They enjoy it 
constantly, because they feel a really 
thrilling interest in everything around 
them. They are always eager, enthusi- 
astic, responsive. We describe them as 
being "' intensely alive." 

Now the point I want to make is this: 
In its effects, this keenness of emotional 
feeling is a fairly good substitute for phys- 
ical exercise. "The person who is intensely 
interested in people and things benefits 
physically by this attitude of mind, pro- 
vided, of course, that he does not let his 
emotions run away with him. Even a 
good thing can be carried to excess. But 
the average sedentary brain worker is in 
more danger of going to the other extreme, 
becoming dulled in his emotions, narrow 
in his interests, and less and less re- 
sponsive. 

To be keenly interested in life helps to 
keep a man healthy in mind and body. 
And, if it did this in no other way, it would 
accomplish it by stimulating his circula- 
tion and producing the same kind of re- 
action he would get from physical exercise. 
Therefore I earnestly commend it to your 
attention. Roosevelt, of course, did not 
consciously practice it for this end. With 
him it was a spontaneous thing. But it 
can be practiced-consciously and is well 
worth your trying- 


Roosevelt was the most striking ex- 
ample I have ever encountered of the sys- 
tematic transformation of a frail physique 
into a powerful one, long after the age 
when this is usually done. I can see him 
now, as he used to work in the gymnasium 
at Harvard, pulling at the breast bars, 
until you would think he’d shake down 
the place. Because of his defective vision, 
he could not take part in many of the 
sports. But when his friends went off to 
play baseball, or hockey, or polo, Roose- 
velt would go to the gymnasium and 
spend his time jumping rope or doing ap- 
paratus work of some sort. No one had 
to quote statistics to convince him of the 
relation between a vigorous mind and a 
vigorous body. 

here is one time, however, when the 
athlete is inclined to question the value of 
his physical training. That is when he 
first goes into business, or settles down to 
office work. Many a college man finds 
that in his first months in an office he can- 
not compete with his fellow clerks, even 
though they have not had anything like his 
opportunities for gaining a good physique. 
remember what the late Robert Bacon 
once said to me. ‘‘Bob” Bacon, as we 
called him, was a famous athlete at Har- 
vard and after his graduation went into 
ofice work. When I saw him, a little 
later, he said: 

“I don't know what's the matter! 
Those little fellows in the office can run 
rings around me when it comes to work." 

Very likely they could—at that time. 
Men who have acquired vigorous hearts, 
lungs, and muscles, as Bob Bacon had, 
cannot with impunity drop their strenuous 
physical life p tahy and keep healthy. 


HEN a man who has been accus- 

tomed to athletic exercise changes 
suddenly to an inactive life, he is very 
likely to take an unnecessary and injudi- 
cious amount of food. His body has been 
demanding it, needing it, and therefore 
he has formed the habit of hearty eating. 
When he changes to a sedentary occupa- 
tion, however, he should have only a very 
moderate diet, unless he can take enough 
exercise outside of his inactive working 
hours to keep up these needs and demands 
of the body. 

The best exercises for men between 
thirty and fifty are mild forms of running, 
rowing, swimming, horseback riding, 
hand-ball, and tennis. For the man be- 
tween forty and fifty these are advisable 
if he has been long accustomed to them. 
But most of them would not be advisable, 
and might be even dangerous, if the man 


had not begun to practice them before he 


was forty. 

As a man approaches fifty, walking, 
hunting, fishing, bovlite and golf would 
be a suitable list of outdoor exercises. 
The guiding principle after forty should 
be slow and easy efforts long continued, 
instead of violent or vigorous efforts at 
shorter intervals. 

This is especially true of the man who 
has not built up his body early in life. 
Weak lungs, a feeble heart, a rebellious 
stomach, flabby muscles, and emaciated 
limbs are the usual results of a life of ex- 
clusive brain work. To start in, after 
middle age, with a revolutionary program 
of violent exercise, will only make a bad 
matter worse, Slow, moderate, easy, but 
frequent effort will help to remedy it. 


It's So Easy to Keep 
the Closet Shining 


Sani-Flush is made for just 
that one thing—to make it easy 
for you to keep your closet 
bowl shining white and odor- 
less. All of the hard, unpleas- 
ant work that it used to cost to 
have a clean closet bowl is 
done by Sani-Flush. No more 
dipping out of water, scrub- 
bing nor scouring. Just follow 
the directions on the can and 
stains and deposits of every 
sort—in every cranny of the 
bowl and trap will disappear. 
Vigorous cleaner that it is, 
Sani-Flush cannot hurt the 
plumbing. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and housefurnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at once, send us 25c in coin 
or stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. (Cq- 
nadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
817 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 
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the hotel of character, 
in the city of character. 


CINCINNATI 


ISCRIMINATING American | 
and Foreign travellers prefer 


the Sinton because of its 
sociable, home-like atmosphere and 
its famous cuisine. 


Central location, large .and well- 
ventilated living apartments, com- 
modious lounging accommodations and 
courteous attendants are only a few 
of the many advantages that appeal 
to our distinguished clientele. 


Now building 300 room addition 
making 750 rooms, 750 baths. 


MODERATE TARIFFS 


Now installing Servidor Service; 
to be ready Fall of 1920 
Mail orders for the famous Hotel Sinton 
Louis XVI Candies are filled promptly. 
Write for price-list. 


“Hotel Sinton—the hotel of 
character in the city of char- 
acter" is the title of a dainty 
booklet, describing and pictur- 
ing the many charms of the 
hotel and of the city of Cincin- 
nati. Write Dept. A-r for a 
free copy. 


HOTEL SINTON J. L. Horgan, Mgr. CINCINNATI 


Free Book- 


Send for this Free 118 Page Book. 
It tells how you can gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of law in your 
spare time, as 40,000 others are doing. 
portunities in the profession of law. Busi- 
ness today needs law trained men. Free 


LAW| 


Splendid op- 


book gives experiences of successful law 
trained men, and tells how you can read 
A law under guidance of Ex- 
/ d^ President Taft and 80 other 
& eminent authorities. 
Blackstone Institute 


Dept. 20C, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 

with it. Many newspaper art- 

ists earning $30.00 to $125.00 

or more per week were train- P 
ed by my course of personal = 
individual lessons by mail. 
PICTURE CHARTS make 
original drawing easy to learn. 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 
6c in stamps for sample Pic- 
ture Chart, list of successful 
students, examples of their 
work and evidence of what | 
YOU can accomplish. A 

Please state your age. 


The Landon School zii Sciotei Bide, Cierciand, Ohio | 
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| idea 


What a Big Candy Maker Has 
Found Out About Us Humans 


(Continued from page 45) 


and I took out the soda fountain. I de- 
cided that I was going to concentrate on 
one thing—candy! 1 had started out to 
sell good homemade candy. I had proved 
that it was something people wanted. 1 
believed that if I stuck to the thing I was 
sure of, and didn’t let myself get switched 
off into other lines, I could continue to be 
successful. 


“THERE are any number of people 
who fail because they are not satisfied 


| to stick to an idea which they have tried 


out and found to be a good one. They 
want to ‘improve’ it into something en- 
tirely different—and they fail. 

“Bor instance, my original idea was to 
make the best candy I could and sell it as 
cheaply as I could. For that reason, at 
first I used only paper bags. Then I put 
it up in plain boxes. No lace paper around 
the edges, no little ‘tongs’ inside, or any- 
Because white soils 
city like 
with dull 


thing of that sort. 
uickly, especially in a smoky 
Chicago, I used a box covere 


| brown paper, wrapped it in brown paper, 


and tied it with brown tape. 

“T have never changed that arrange- 
I do not have the elaborate ‘gift 
boxes’ found in almost every candy store. 
There are no hand-painted covers, no rib- 
bon bows, no frills of any kind. Of 
course I have had reams af advice from 
others about adding these trimmings, 
and I have often been tempted to do it. 

“But if I did, I should have to give up 
the idea on which I built my business: the 
idea of putting every possible cent of the 
cost into the candy and depending on 
that. I don’t pretend to be any great 
business shark. But I have tried to keep 
what I think is a level head about this one 
thing. If a certain plan is a success, if 
you have built on it and found it a good 
solid basis, why change it into something 
you haven't tested? My way has served 
well in my case. It is a definite thing, 


| which I have made the backbone of my 


business. 

“Of course, if a person in business 
doesn't know what he is trying to do, he 
can experiment. But if he has a plan, and 
it is bringing good results, I think he 
makes a mistake to be always looking 
around and timidly copying other people. 

“T never watch my competitors to see 
I keep my eye on 
my own business, to see whether I am 
doing what I set out to do. Other people 
have started candy stores around me. 
What of that? It isn't what they sell 
that is going to affect me. It is what I 
myself sell. Charity isn't the only thing 
that begins at home. Success begins 


| there, and it has got to keep on beginning 


there, or it will never get there at all. 
“When you find that you have an 
that works—hang to it. My 
idea about having a shop where ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the passers-by 
were men, for example, proved to be a 
good one. There was a little cigar store 


next to my cubby-hole; and my business 
soon grew so that I rented the cigar store 
and made the two into one. 

“About that time the real estate agent 
suggested that I open another store. I 
laughingly told him that I wouldn't con- 
sider anything except in the Board of 
Trade building. I had no idea of having 
two stores then, and I supposed I was safe 
in saying that; for I thought there wasn't 
anything available in the Board of Trade 
building. To my surprise and dismay, 
however, the agent came around very 
soon afterward and said: 

“Well, Mrs. Snyder, I've got your store 
for you!’ 

“| went to look at the place and found 
it was even smaller than my first eight- 
foot shop. But if my ideas about men as 
patrons of candy stores were sound it cer- 
tainly ought to be a good location, for 
thousands of men passed it every day. 
So I leased the place and have kept it ever 
since. 

“In the meantime, Michigan Avenue 
seemed likely to become the most con- 
spicuous thoroughfare for pore of leisure 
and buyers of luxuries, so I began to think 
of that as my next location. Again I 
found a tiny shop; but it was the best 
corner on the whole street; so I took it, 
although the rent was rather appalling. 


"(ANE day, a few weeks after I opened 

that bop. I happened to pass three 
young men in the side street close to it. 
Just as I went by them, I heard one of 
them say: p 

“ ‘Do you see that little candy store at 
the corner?’ 

“Well, of course I pricked up my ears 
at that. I couldn’t help overhearing his 
next remark anyway: 

“‘PIl give that shop just six weeks 
longer, he said. ‘It can't possibly last 
more than that.’ 

“That was too much for me. I stopped 
and said: ‘You must pardon me, but I 
couldn't help overhearing you. I am 
Mrs. Snyder, and that little candy store 
is mine. You think it won’t last more 
than six weeks. But I wish you would 
watch it and see. I believe it will last not 
only six weeks, but six months, and six 
years—unless they tear down the build- 
ing. I wish you would go in some day 
and sample the candy. You needn’t buy 
any. We like to have people try it, 
whether they want to buy or not.’ 

“Those young men were not alone in 
their opinion. My own friends thought 
I had gone out of my mind when I took 
that store. But while I believe in listen- 
ing to advice, you have to decide, once for 
all, whether you are going to run your 
business, or whether you are going to be 
a mere weathercock, turning and twist- 
ing with every ‘wind of advice’ that 
blows. I don't make decisions impul- 
sively. I always ‘sleep over’ a proposi- 
tion. The time to hesitate is before you 
decide—not afterward. Looking ahead 
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“When its. A 
90° in the Shade” 


No matter how hot the weather, how extreme 
the conditions, or how long the drive—the 
Remy thermostat prevents your storage bat- 
tery from becoming overcharged. 

Overheating due to overcharging is the 
greatest cause of storage battery troubles. But 
such overcharging is impossible with Remy. : 


This Remy thermostat, which works accord- 


ing to the temperature, also provides the extra HIS ts the Remy Thermostat 


—an exclusive patented 


amount of current necessary to keep the bat- Remy feature. In winter the 
l Thermostat makes the generator 
tery charged when cold weather comes. Remy ei rang kear Aen 


equipment **works in the winter’’—as well as charged. In summer it makes 
in the summer. the generator output low to pre- 


vent the battery overcharging, 


Remy ELECTRIC Company, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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is worth more to anybody than looking 
back—except as we look back to learn 
something that will be of use in the fu- 
ture. But when I have used the best 
judgment I have in making a decision, the 
thing to do then is to try to bring the re- 
sults my judgment promised me. 

“This was what I did in the case of my 

first Michigan Avenue store. I believed 
in the location, and I worked to prove 
that I was right. 

“The consequence was that in a little 
while, the shop became so crowded that 

eople could scarcely get inside the door. 

nstead of taking a larger store, I kept 
that one and looked for another location 
farther along the avenue. And I found 
another little box of a place in the Orches- 
tra Hall building. After I had taken it, I 
went there one day to look over the shop, 
and had to go through to the inside en- 
trance, where I encountered the elevator 
man. When he saw me opening the door, 
he looked at me with evident concern: 

*** Are you goin’ to open a store here?’ 
he demanded. 

“I told him I was. 

***What kind of a store?’ 

“<A candy store,’ I said. 

*** Don't do it, lady! Don't do it!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“And he proceeded to tell me how 
many stores, of how many different kinds, 
had ingloriously failed there. But I 
didn't take his advice—and that store, 
too, is a success." 


HAVING had to wedge my way into 
each of these shops, packed to the 
doors in rush hours, I knew she told the 
truth. In each of them the walls were hung 
with signed photographs of well-known 

eople. All of them, as I later discovered, 
Pad been sent to Mrs. Snyder voluntarily, 
often by people she never had seen. In 
one of the stores is a book containing the 
autographs of scores of visitors, many of 
them famous ones. And all this has 
grown from that little five-cent venture 
only ten years before. I asked her how 
she did it. 

"By giving people something they 
wanted, making it what I claimed it was; 
and trying to treat them in a human and 
friendly way when they came to buy. 

“I used to have trays of candy on top 
of the counters, and anyone was at liberty 
to sample it before buying. In fact, the 
girls were told to offer it to customers. I 
do not keep the trays out now, because it 
is not a good thing for the candy to have 
it exposed. But it is freely offered to any- 
cae wishing to sample it. 

“I choose the salesgirls carefully. I 
don't care whether they are pretty or not; 
but I do want them to be clean and whole- 
some. When a girl applies for a position 
I ask her to write her name and address. 
That gives me the chance to see whether 
her hands and her nails are clean. I tell 
her to come back the next day and, when 
she arrives, I say that I have mislaid the 
address, and I ask her to write it again. 
For I won't have a girl who is not neat 
and clean. 

* And there is another essential. She 
must be able to smile and to say "Thank 
you. I tell them over and over again 
that the people who come to us are doing 
us a favor. They are our friends. If it 
were not for them the girls would not get 
their salaries. 


, "The customers pay you your sala- 
ries, I tell them. ‘I don’t pay you. Every 


one of these people contributes to your | 
weekly pay. So you ought to give them 


a smile and a “Thank you” for it.’ 

*[ said that I don't watch my com- 
petitors to see what they are doing. I 
don't; but I do watch my customers to 
see what they are wanting. I study their 
tastes and try to please them. 

“For instance, T maki a specialty of the 


candies men like. Their taste is quite | 


different from that of women. Men do 
not care so much for the rich; creamy can- 
dies which women prefer. They like 
something with more ‘body’ to it; some- 
thing they can really chew on. They are 
fond of chocolate, but they want the cen- 
ters to be nuts, or nougat, or caramels, or 
molasses. 

“And they like something that has salt 
init. I have made up a candy, especially 


for men, which looks like a thin oatmeal | 


cracker, and which I call ‘nut fritters.’ 
It has pecans in it, and is decidedly salty. 
They love it. For the same reason—that 
they like salt—they prefer butter creams 
to the whipped-cream choeolates. The 
butter gives the salty flavor they want. 
“Men are fond of all hard candies; cin- 
namon balls, for example. We have one 
customer who has a standing order for 
these cinnamon balls. He gets them 
every noon regularly, and I suppose he 
has a cinnamon ball tucked away in the 
side of his mouth all afternoon. Women 
buy these hard candies for luncheon ta- 
bles and card parties, even in the summer, 


when it is not easy to keep them from | 


sticking together. But the real prefer- 
ence of women is for chocolate creams and 
the other rich, soft candies. 

*Men are fond of licorice too, while 
comparatively few women care for it. 
The universal favorite in flavors is va- 
nilla. Very few people like the decided 
fruit and flower flavors, such as rose, vio- 
let, raspberry, and so on. These are so 
unpopular that I make very few of them. 
If you happen to be present when a large 
box of ‘assorted koaa is being 

assed around, just notice how people 
ook over the contents and say: ‘I wonder 
what’s inside of them.’ Then see how 
somebody bites into one, makes a grimace, 
and lays it aside. The chances are that 
it is pink, or green, or violet. Maple is all 
right with most people. And nobody 
pues up a good whipped-cream choco- 
ate. 


“T WAS the first to make chocolate-cov- 

ered raisins, whipped-cream caramels, 
chocolate covered ‘plum pudding,’ and 
other candies, which I evolved by study- 
ing people’s tastes. The ‘plum pudding’ 
is composed of various fruits, ground in a 
meat grinder. 
and wholesome. And because it is, people 
enjoy it. Find out what people want. 
That is absolutely the first essential to 
any kind of success. And then, when you 
know what they like, why not give it to 
them? 

“This applies to treatment as well as 
to candy. Tinean that people like ‘home 
manners’ as well as home candy. They 
like the personal and human touch. Do 
you know why I have my picture framed 


and hung in every one of my shop] 
rs 


Because people wondered who 
Snyder was, or whether there was any 


It is good, nourishing, | 


Itwouldnt 
make the tube 
bigger or the 
Cream better 
if Itook a 
page to tell 
about it 
Mes 
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With hands 


HE delicate flavor and tender 

lightness of Royal Marshmal- 
lows will delight you whether you 
eat them as they come in the box 
or use them in cooking. Made 
only of the highest grade materials 
in sanitary kitchens, without con- 
tact with hands. 


Cook Book of more than 50 
tested recipes for using marsh- 
mallows, free on request. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 70 cents’ for a pound box, 2 
Ibs. $1.40, 5 Ibs. $3.50. 


VERY taste is suited with Delcara 
Chocolates, every eye is delighted 
with the beauty of Delcara gift boxes. 
Deliclousand distinctive fromevery angle. 
Known to the discriminating public for 
more than 25 years. Made of the highest 
grade materials in modern, sanitary kitch- 
ens. If your dealer does not yet know how 
pular Delcaras are, let us send you our 
favorite selection, a pound box of Butter 
Chocolates (illustrated), $1.50, postpaid. 


THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS 


409 State St. — 
Rochester, 2 
N.Y. 


Did You Get a Raise in Salary? 


Down in the cotton belt, C. V. Duggan is not worry- 


ing a bit about his raise. He has made his own raise. 
In spare time, after office hours, he is adding $20 to 
his pay envelope every month as our representative. 


Add $20 a Month to 
YOUR Pay Envelope 


You can add $20 a month or more to your pay en- 
velope by the Crowell plan. We have an oppor- 
tunity for a live man who can take charge of the 
subscription interests of The American Magazine, 
Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, and Farm and 
Fireside in his locality. Salary and commission. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions. 

If you have spare time and want to get that raise 
you should have had, fill out and mail the coupon 
below TO-NIGHT. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 64A 
The Crowell Publishing/Compaay, 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Tell me without obligation on my part how I can 
add $20 a month to my pay envelope as your local 
representative. 


Name ........ 


Address ..... 


Chade 
without 


contact 
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Mrs. Snyder at all. They would ask the 
salesgirls about it. Some of them said, ‘I 
suppose that's just a name, isn't it? ` 

“I saw that they were in danger of 
thinking of the business as an impersonal 
thing; simply a store with a factory be- 
hind it somewhere. I couldn't be in all 
the stores all the time, so I did the best I 
could. I put my picture there, because I 
wanted to be a real, living human being 
to my customers. 


*Y JUNDREDS of them I do know per- 

sonally. So do the girls. We know 
their likes and dislikes. One of the girls 
in the Dearborn Street store studied what 
people liked, and made up a box which she 
thought covered the preferences of a 
great many persons. The consequence is 
that people come in and stand in line to 
wait for what they call ‘Mildred’s mix- 
ture.” ” 

“What does she put into her box?” I 
asked. 

“Well, in a two-pound-box, the top 
layer contains a large pecan-nut pattie, 
several of the salty nut MR I spoke of, 
three log cabin rolls, some bonbons, 
marshmallow caramels, and chocolate- 
covered hard molasses chips. The lower 
layer is all chocolates—whipped creams, 
butter creams, nut clusters, caramels, and 
nougat—all chocolate covered. You see 
that would come pretty close to being a 
typical man’s box; and yet it is popular 
with women too. Such a box is good 
from the point of view of health. Choco- 
late is nourishing. Nuts are real food. 
And candy like that has to be chewed; it 
cannot be swallowed without mastication; 
that is, none of it can, except the creams, 
and there are not many of those. So it is 
a good assortment from the point of view 
of health. 

“You asked how I did it. 


Scores of 


| other people have asked me the same 


| question. 


| ness for themselves. 
| thing about business except what I have 


And a great many have come 
to me for advice about how to go into busi- 
I don't know any- 


learned from my own experience and ob- 
servation. But it seems to me that a good 
many people fail because of two things: 
One is that they don't carry out their 
promise to the public. And the other is 
that they become greedy, and want to in- 


crease the proportion of their profit, in- 
stead of trying to increase the number of 
their sales. 

"A man starts a business with a cer- 
tain slogan, based on his central idea. 
At the time the slogan is a truthful one. 
In my case it was simply ‘homemade 
candies You may think I would have 
to depart from that when my business 
grew beyond the limits, of my home. 
But I superintend the making of the can- 
dies just as carefully as I ever did. Every 
ounce of them is made in my own estab- 
lishment. All the recipes are my own. I 
taste everything that is made. ‘That part 
of the work is mine. 

“My husband is now with me, having 
given up his own good position to take 
over the business management of the 
concern. He does all the buying and has 
charge of the financial end. That leaves 
me free to concentrate, as I said before, 
on the thing I started out to do—make 
candy. 


“JN THE case of other people, the thing 
they started out to do would probably 
be something else. But the principle would 
be the same. If a man started out to 
make a certain grade of shoes—shoes he 
was sure people wanted—and to sell them 
at a certain margin of profit, and if he 
made a success of it, I believe he should 
go on making those shoes and selling them 
at the same margin of profit. 

“But that is just where a great. many 
people begin to waver and hedge. They 
change the nature of their product. Or 
they want a bigger margin of profit; so 
they begin to shade the quality, or to push 
up the price more than they need to. Or 
they sell out to somebody who does these 
things. That is why I won't sell my name. 
So long as that name is over a business, | 
want to control what goes out under it. 

AR business precepts are these: Sell 
something people want. Make it what 
you claim it is in quality. Be enthusiastic 
about it yourself. Think of your cus- 
tomers—not of your competitors. Study 
your customers as if they were your family 
and you were catering to them. Make 
friends for your business, make friends of 
your employees, have courage, work hard, 
don’t try to grow too fast—and don’t 
want the earth.” 


“WHICH Are Smarter—Men or Women?” The article which will 
appear with this title next month may cause you to change some 
of your ideas on the subject. The author, Professor Daniel Starch 
of the University of Wisconsin, presents some remarkably inter- 
esting facts and figures, the results of scientific experiments. 


The Most Accurate Man in 
the World 


(Continued from page 48) 


accumulating and reflecting on all sorts of facts 
which could possibly have any bearing on it. 
After five years’ work I allowed myself to 
speculate on the subject and drew up some 
short notes; these I enlarged in 1844 into a 
sketch of the conclusions, which then seemed 
to me probable. 

My work is not (1859) nearly finished; but 


it will take me many more years to complete it, 
and as my health is far from strong, I have been 
urged to publish this Abstract... . 


The writer of these paragraphs was 
Charles Darwin, and the “Abstract” to 
which he refers is the “Origin of Species," 
a book that transformed the thinking of 
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Now that Styre £s there— 


THE sheer delight of slipping into canvas shoes in summertime 
has always tempted you, but— 


Of course you take pride in the looks of your shoes, and so 
naturally you have hesitated. 


But the desired smartness, the note of fashion recognized 
anywhere, is built into Hood Leisure Shoes. 


OOD Leisure Shoes are built over aluminum lasts so that 
every pair fits, and every pair of a certain size is pre- 
cisely uniform. 


Staunch and well-made as a Hood Tire, comfortable as your 
favorite slipper, and costing so little that they aren’t classed 
as luxuries— Hood Leisure Shoes now supply the Style that 
your foot deserves. See them today—and wear them all 
summer. 


From $3.50 to $5.00—no more 


Fassar 

A smart, sh. 

with a light, durable 
sole —it lists as well as 
itlooks . . $84.00 


Lassar Pump 
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| the scientists of the whole world. How 

often men must have thought him a 

dreamer and a time-waster in those 
| twenty-two years, when he was “ patient- 
ly accumulating and reflecting on all 
sorts of facts;" how much more money he 
might have made writing pieces on “Why 
is the Grass Green?” and “Why Does the 
Tide Rise?" for the newspapers. But 
patiently he stuck to his task. 

George Eliot read more than one thou- 
sand volumes before she thought herself 
ready to begin to write “ Daniel Deronda.” 
Bishop Butler spent more than twenty 
years on his “Analogy.” and then was 
tempted to throw it away as not good 
enough. They belong to the ilk of Johans- 
son, the untiring company of those who do 
one thing well; and finding their reward 
in the joy of their work receive immortal- 
ity as a coupon. 

A writer once asked Johansson to re- 
veal the secret processes in the manu- 
facture of his gauges. 

“I will tell you the real secret,’ ' Johans- 
son replied. Use lots of patience. 

That was Darwin's secret, too; and 
Fulton’s; and Lincoln’s, and Alexander 
Hamilton’s. 

* Men give me credit for some genius," 
Hamilton once wrote. “All the genius I 
have lies in this: When I have a subject 
in hand, I study it profoundly. Day and 
night it is before me. I explore it in all 
its. bearings. My mind becomes per- 

vaded with it. Then the effort which I 
have made is what people are pleased to 
call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of 
labor and thought." 


oqt comfort guaranteed in 
advance is a blessing. 


Shawknit Hosiery anticipates the 
requirements of fashion, season and 
personal taste. It looks well and fits 
snugly after repeated launderings. 


At Your Dealer's 
SHAW STOCKING CO. Lowell. Mass. 


SAID earlier in this article that Johans- 

son is deaf. He is very deaf indeed. I 
thought perhaps he might be sensitive on 
the subject, but he surprised me by re- 
ferring to it himself, abi ith a smile. 


Does ACCOUNTANCY est 
. ginning,” he said; “but I soon found that 
interest you—the ( P. A. de- deafness has big compensations. I pepe 


immense concentration to master my 


gree, a career as professional accountant, | »blems: and deafness makes concen- 


tration much easier.’ 


cost analyst, auditor, office manager, treasurer, con- | | Edison has said the same thing more 
than once—that his deafness, which at 


troller, tax specialist, value expert? Accountancy- | frst had scemed a handicap, had really, 
educated men and women are everywhere urgently needed | in the long run, proved a blessing. 


3 'The average man to whom nature gives 
—the demand far outruns the supply. wA y less than one hundred per cent equipment 
The Pace Courses in Accountancy and Business Administration (cover- | feels himself abused and goes grumblingly 
ing theory of accounts, practical accounting, auditing, law, applied | through life; but these two great men, far 
economics, and principles of organization, management, and finance) | from grumbling, quietly turned their lia- 
have already enabled thousands of forward-looking men and women throughout the bility into an asset. Beethoven, also, was 
country to advance from routine and restricted employment to professional standing | deaf; Byron had a clubfoot; Demos- 
and to positions of wide responsibility and increasing influence. thenes stammered; Pope, the hunchback, 
Any properly qualified man or woman, anywhere, wishing to become Accountancy- | was constantly in pain. Indeed, as one 
educated, can at any moment command the educational service of the Pace Organization, | runs over the list of men who have fought 
for the Pace Courses are given both in Resident Schools and by Extension through the 
mails in accordance with a standardized system of instruction. Many new class groups 
(day and evening) are being formed all the year round at Pace Institute, Washington, 


their way to the top it seems as if almost 
every one of them had something the mat- 


Boston, and New York, and twice a year at each of 48 other affiliated schools. ter with him. Something that would have 
A made a weaker man throw up his hands 
$7 Month’s Trial Instruction and quit, but which was merely a part of 

If you enroll in the Extension Course, you may take one month’s trial instruction, with the charte, for the game with them. 
tuition and text limited to $7. You will be under no obligation whatsoever to continue the Course his F D . ^ x ^ 
liberal offer will enable you to test ro your own satisfaction Pace Institute's ability to teach you Account- We divide into two classes, apparently , 
ancy by Extension through the mails according to the stuff that is in our souls: 


T! 99 Send to Pace Institute, New York, for details of this $7 trial offer, x rch - 
MAKING READY and also for a complimentary copy of "MAKING READY," a the class of those who are made by circum 


32-page booklet which contains much helpful information about economic opportunities for Accountancy- stance, and the class of those who make 


educated men and women. For Resident School Bulletin and information, write to any one of the following circumstances for themselves ev en such 
addresses— 


. a serious circumstance as the inconven- 
Pace Institute ience of being deaf. 
(Department 17) As for Johansson, his patience, his 
715 G Street, N. W. 30 Church Street Tremont Temple | singleness of purpose, and his deafness 


Washington, D.C. New York City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. | have made him the most accurate man in 


the world. 
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old shoemaker did for Lloyd George 


He told the young man tehar few great 
books were really worth reading. The 
free book offered below will tell you. 


OU read a speech of David 
Lloyd George, and you say: 
“How did he learn to think so 
clearly and express himself with 
such power? What college did he 
attend?” 


His college was the cobbler shop 
in a little village in Wales; his 
teachers were his uncle the cobbler 
—and a few really worth while books. 


It was those books, wisely selected 
for him, and systematically read 
that gave Lloyd George his start. 


TY not decide today to stop 

wasting your reading hours?’ 
Why not say: “From now on I will 
read only the books that will build 
me into a more successful man or 
woman; the books that have proved 
their building power in other lives.” 


You can do it, if you will. Your 
reading problem has been solved; 


Send fiu for this 


FREE BOOK 


Illustrated 


Before you spend another penny for books, get a 
copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day" —the free guide 


32 Pages 


book to reading pictured on this page. 


It's a book that tells how to turn wasted moments 
It's ready and 
Send 


into growth and increased power. 
waiting for you; and it's entirely free. 
for it at once. 


P.F.Collier & Son Company 


Publishers of Good Books 
New York 


the solution is contained in a free 
booklet which every ambitious man 
and woman should own. It is called 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day " and it tells 
the whole story of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five Foot Shelf 
of Books 


A pleasant and easy way to learn to 
think clearly and talk interestingly 


Out of all the millions of books of 
Travel, History, Science, Biography, 
Essays, Drama and Poetry, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, for forty years 
President of Harvard, has selected 
four hundred and eighteen and 
arranged them in fifty volumes. 

These books, he says, even if a 
man or woman will read them only 
fifteen minutes a day, will give the 
essentials of a liberal education. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Mail me the 32-page Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes 
a Day," telling about the Five Foot Shelf of 
Books and containing the valuable article by 
Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for a liberal 
education. 


Books that thrill as they teach 


LIBERAL education—think of 
it! The power to think clearly 
and talk interestingly, to bea marked 
man or woman in any company. 
And all in exchange for a few min- 
utes of pleasant reading each day. 
Here you voyage with the world’s 
great travelers; you see the world’s 
foremost scientists in the labora- 
tories, and the great adventurers in 
the most thrilling moments. 

And every day’s reading—every 
fifteen minutes— means self -im- 
provement. 

To learn how every day’s reading 
—even 15 minutes—can be used so 
as to make you a bigger, broader, 
more interesting man or woman, to 
find out how you can make yours a 
growing disciplined mind, the kind 
of mind that is demanded by modern 
executives, simply clip the coupon 
and receive the copy of the free 
booklet “Fifteen Minutes a Day" 
that is wrapped up and ready, 
awaiting your request. 
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“The Little Nurse for Little Ills 


OHNNY scratched and 

Jennie scraped, but the itch 
kept on. soon the skin 
was broken — and sleep, too. 
Mother thought of 


A HEALING CREAM 


entholalum 


Always made under this signature. 


She tried it — with delightful 
results. The itching was 
s and the broken skin 
healed gently and antiseptically. 


. 
/ Use Moxabotitum e sun- 
too —it i 
and heals the bur 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere in tubes, 
25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Over $200.00 a Month 


FOR FOUR MONTHS 


That's what John B. Matthew, a Western college 
student, received in exchange for his efforts in secur- 
ing new subscribers and renewals for The American 
Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Collier's and 
Farm and Fireside. He cashed in big on the ever- 
growing popularity of the Crowell Big Four. 


YOU CAN DO IT, TOO! 


"There's an opening for you on the Subscription Staff 
and a chance to make every odd moment net you 
real cash. You can use full or spare time. Start with 
your immediate friends or relatives and build up a 
successful business for yourself without any original 


outlay. 
Use this coupon TO-DAY 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 68-A 


he Crowell Publishing Company 
West 13th St., New York City 


Please tell me how I can earn some Crowell cash. [can 
devote (£41) time to the work. 


Name —— — 


Address 


How to Study the Signs 
of Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


phase of his unique activities. Those who 
trade in bonds, stocks, oats, grain, cotton, 
oil, sugar, copper, lead, iron, and all the 
other basic products of the soil and the 
mine, want their news red-hot. They don't 
want to wait until the evening, or the next 
morning, to find out what has happened. 
They want to know about it the minute it 
happens. Therefore, Mr. Barron has in- 
stalled the wonderful **news ticker," that 
mysterious glass-domed machine which 
grinds out miles of paper strips, six inches 
wide, on which is printed by electricity, 
operated from the main office, the happen- 
ings inevery exchange and market at home, 
as well as in the leading markets of Europe 
— printed with lightning rapidity in Stock 
Exchange offices, banks, hotels, clubs, and 
similar places. 

Every few minutes, too, a small army 
of messenger boys rushes from Barron's 
printing establishments, with “page bul- 
letins," white slips of paper carrying the 
news in somewhat fuller form than could 
be fed into the “news ticker." As many 
as one hundred of these bulletins are 
delivered in the financial districts of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston between 
nine o'clock in the morning and three- 
thirty in the afternoon. 

Nor do Mr. Barron's activities and re- 
sponsibilities end there. In New York 
there is what is called the “Curb Mar- 
ket,” where brokers of all descriptions 
trade in stocks not listed on the big 
Exchange. When a new stock appears on 
the curb, his organization investigates it 
thoroughly. Then, when all the details 
have been gathered, they are laid before 
Mr. Barron, who personally decides 
whether the stock shall be quoted in his 
columns. 

At headquarters, one corps of men does 
nothing but dig up facts about the rail- 
roads. Another corps follows the steel in- 
dustry exclusively; another concentrates 
on copper; another on the money market; 
another on the stock market, and so on. 
Washington having become an extremely 
important center for the origination of 
news, specially trained men are stationed 
there, as well as in Chicago and other 
points. 


R. BARRON personally keeps in con- 

stant touch with every point of the 
compass, not only at his office during busi- 
ness hours, but also at his home, even 
through the night. A secretary always 
sleeps within call. In his Boston home 
there are no fewer than eighteen tele- 
phones, even the bathrooms being con- 
nected with the trunk lines. 

The most significant happenings re- 
corded in the morning newspapers are 
summarized by expert assistants and then 
communicated to Mr. Barron long before 
the stock exchange opens its doors. Often 
some apparently trivial item looms up in 
his mind as of tremendous importance and 
he then instructs his editors to have their 
reporters gather all possible information 


bearing on the subject. As a result, when 
the trader in stocks or in commodities goes 
down-town, he is handed Barron's page 
bulletins, which may cause him to alter 
his whole course of action; whereas he 
might have passed over the little item in 
his own morning paper as of no moment. 

“ Find out the cause.” 

That, declares Mr. Barron, is the only 
way to grasp intelligently why the things 
happen which do happen. He is one of 
the world’s keenest hunters of facts. Not 
content to depend upon his enormous 
staff of representatives and agencies, he 
starts off to any part of the world to make 
personal investigation whenever events 
warrant exhaustive research. 


UNEASY over the way things were go- 
ing in Europe, he went there before 
the war began, and studied carefully the 
symptoms and developments in Germany. 
hough he could not believe the Kaiser 
would be mad enough to declare war, he 
became suspicious over what was going on 
there under the surface; particularly as 
the financial and industrial leaders had 
received instructions from the German 
Government to fortify themselves against 
possible emergencies of the first magni- 
tude. In other words, German financial 
institutions and industries, even then 
(1911 to 1913), were being put into shape 
for the war which the Kaiser and his col- 
leagues apparently foresaw. 
gain, after the war began, Mr. Barron 
crossed the Atlantic, and the resultant 
volume, “The Audacious War,” consist- 
ing of the articles he sent to his own 
papers, aroused international interest. In 
the summer of 1918 he again visited 
Europe and compiled the authoritative 
volume, “War Finance." "The next year 
he was watching the Peace program at 
Paris; and the result was his book, “A 
World Remaking, or Peace Finance." 

When fairylike stories began to come 

from Mexico concerning the unparalleled 
eysers of oil which were claimed to have 
been developed there, throwing the stock 
market into excitement and confusion, 
Mr. Barron promptly went down to in- 
vestigate. Until then there had been 
serious misgivings as to the value of the 
reported amazing oil discoveries, particu- 
larly in the Tampico district. But when 
the famous financial publisher began to 
rint a comprehensive series of articles, 
oed on first-hand investigation, Wall 
Street concluded—what everybody now 
knows—that oil beds of the first magni- 
tude actually had been tapped. 

Mr. Barron keeps constantly in com- 
munication with the world’s foremost men 
of affairs. No notable financial, indus- 
trial, mining, railroad, or shipping figure 
can visit America without being quizzed 
at length by this searcher after facts an 
underlying causes. 

Either during these interviews or im- 
mediately afterward, he jots down every 
important fact and figure in one of the 
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When you like a tooth paste the 
first time you try it, and even better 
the hundredth time you use it, then 
you know it has the kind of taste 
that wears well. 

The wholly natural taste of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste comes from the ingre- 


The Right Taste for a Tooth Paste 


dients themselves, and from nothing 
else." And those ingredients are scien- 
tifically selected, correctly blended. 
That is why Pebeco imparts such a 
clean, refreshed feeling to the teeth, 
gums, and mouth. It has the right 
taste for a tooth paste. 


PCBE€CO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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[org TOOTH PASTE 
\ 
2] Have You “Acid-Mouth”? Try the Litmus Paper Test 
| Send for free Litmus Test Papers and Now try this second test: Brush the 
| | 10-day trial tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco 
I. | Moisten one of the blue Litmus Papers Tooth Paste from the trial tube, and 
| patrius, on your tongue. If it stays blue, you place a second Litmus Paper. on your 
| Papers | are one of the few who are thought tobe tongue. This time it will not turn pink, 
0005 free from mouth acids. But if it turns but will remain blue, thus showing that 
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| 


pink, you face the ultimate loss of every 
tooth unless you check *'Acid-Mouth." 


Pebeco Tooth Paste does tend to hold 
in check any undue acidity of the mouth. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 
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| LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 
In order that I may make my own test for 
l “Acid Mouth,” send me your Litmus Test Papers 


| and Ten-day Trial Tube of Pebeco without cost or 
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“Another $50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve 
had in a year! It just shows what special 
training will do for a man." 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. 


How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to 
bring you more money? Isn’t it better to 
start now than to wait for years and then 
realize what the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Without cost, without obligation, just mark 
and mail this coupon. 

—--—-—-——-—-—— TEAR OUT HERE -- —————--—— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7497, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can quality for the 

position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wirin Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 


Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Maehine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Ges Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 


Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjeets 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation B Spanish 


MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Poultry Ralsing Italian 


Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No. — 


City. E. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 


State. 
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International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


PAY 


NINE MONTHS TO 


Immediate possession on our lib- 
eral Easy Monthly Payment plan 
—the most liberal terms ever offered 
on a high grade bicycle. 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices 
save you money. We make our 
bicycles In our own new model 
factory and sell direct to you. We 

ut real quality in them and our 
Bicycles must satisfy you. 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from in our famous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful catalog 

Many parents advance the first 

ayment and energetic boys by odd 

jobs — paper routes, delivery for 
Stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet the small monthly Payments. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
DAYS' TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want 
and terms that sult you—cash or easy payments. = 5 

lamps, horns, wheels, sundries and parts for 
TIRES iis at Waltusuai prices SEND NO MON Y 
but write today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. P-37 Chicago 
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three little notebooks which he daily car- 
ries with him, and from which he can 
derive authoritative data for an article at 
any moment and on almost any subject 
under the sun. Mr. Barron would not 
sell these vest-pocket notebooks, with 
their crowded shorthand pages, for ten 
times their weight in gold. 

It was Mr. Barron's ability and alert- 
ness in taking notes which won him his 
first notable recognition in the newspaper 
field. The son of “Honest Henry Bar- 
ron," owner and operator of trucking 
teams in Boston, Clarence won first prize 
at high school for his writings on eco- 
nomics and transportation. Even thus 
early he had made up his mind to enter 
journalism, and, as a preparation, he had 
taught himself shorthand and had become 
assistant to the only man in Boston then 
an expert shorthand writer, the court re- 
porter. 

When twenty, he arranged to go on the 
Boston “Evening Transcript," but as his 
duties did not start for a couple of weeks 
he took a job temporarily on the “ Daily 
News," then just started. Barron's first 
assignment was a meeting of the Social 
Science. Association, founded by Henry 
Villard. This was just after the memor- 
able financial panic of 1873, and Wendell 
Phillips happened to attend and deliver a 
very important discourse on finance. 

The discussion was far too abstruse for 
the other reporters, and they dismissed 
the meeting, which was poorly attended, 
with a few lines. Barron took the whole 
discussion down in shorthand, sat up half 
the night transcribing an intelligent two- 
column report, a bulletin board was 
hoisted outside the office next morning 
announcing “Wendell Phillips on Fi- 
nance," and the whole edition went like 
lightning. 


"THE city editor of the “Transcript” 
quickly learned that he did not have 
to give the new reporter specific assign- 
ments. He simply turned Barron loose to 
dig up exclusive stories. And Barron did. 
His forte was business, financial, and eco- 
nomic matters, and his writings on these 
subjects began to attract unusual atten- 
tion. 

*[ always tried to ferret things out, 
especially unusual things," says Mr. Bar- 
ron. ‘For example, I noticed once that 
great cracks were appearing in a huge 
building in course of erection, and I wrote 
a story about it. Groups immediately 
began to gather, and so much stir was 
created that the builders induced the 
‘Transcript’ to apologize for its state- 
ments. All the same, a new foundation 
had to be put into the building.” 

His energy in digging up business and 
financial news induced the “Transcript” 
to start a special financial department, 
with Barron in charge. He sprung a 
tremendous sensation one day by publish- 
ing an analysis of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad, whose securities were 
then heavily held in New England, show- 
ing that the road was bankrupt. The 
moneyed interests behind the road raised 
a terrible rumpus, besieged the newspaper 
to discharge its financial ‘editor immedi- 
ately and, in an endeavor to show that 
his conclusions were wrong, they forced 
the shares up in price at a lively pace. But 
in a little while bankruptcy was confessed. 
Then Barron was called in to aid in reor- 


ganizing the road. He also warned his 
readers that the New York & New 
England road was headed for disaster, and 
again his analysis was proved correct by 
the subsequent collapse of the company. 
On another occasion he exposed an elabor- 
ate land scheme in which very influential 
Bostonians were interested, and this also 
created a noisy scandal. 


FTER eleven years' service, Mr. Bar- 
ron conceived the idea that the class 
that could afford to pay for financial facts 
were the bankers anl brokers, who needed 
the exact truth for their guidance in run- 
ning their business. He formulated plans 
to supply financial Boston with twenty- 
five or thirty printed bulletins daily, for 
thirty dollars a. month. Every leading 


.house subscribed immediately. His New 


York connection was Dim Jones & Com- 
pany, the leaders in the financial news 
field—whose business was destined to be 
taken over years later by Mr. Barron. 

At first Mr. Barron was not able to 
afford any expert assistance. Day after 
day and week after week he worked at his 
desk from eight in the morning to eight at 
night, often going without lunch. He was 
his own bookkeeper, his own collector, his 
own subscription manager, his own editor, 
his own proof reader—everything. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Barron's system of build- 
ing up a staff has from that day to this 
been the same: he engages either students 
newly graduated from college, or other 
likely young men, preferably stenograph- 
ers, and then trains them to fill any posi- 
tion, even the highest. He will never bid 
for a man holding a position elsewhere. 

One of the important phases of busi- 
ness which Mr. Barron discussed, in his 
talk with me, was credit; and “credit” 
is a very different thing from "credits." 
It has been said that all business is founded 
on credit. When I asked him about this, 
Mr. Barron said: 

* John D. Rockefeller is reported as 
having declared that the first essential to 
building a foundation for business success 
is the establishment of credit, using that 
word in the sense of reputation, or char- 
acter. It is no exaggeration to say that 
everything enters into that one word, 
credit. A man's credit is rated not simply 
according to what he is worth, but is in- 
fluenced also by what he is; how he is 
utilizing his money, talents and time; 
what his family, church, and social rela- 
tions are; whether he is wasting himself in 
any way, or whether he is developing him- 
self and his business earnestly, honestly, 
industriously. j 

“Wall Street is the greatest credit mar- 
ket in America. It rates character, as well 
as profits, assets, earning power, and other 
material things. How Wall Street, or the 
stock market, rates the value of any par- 
ticular security and the general list of 
securities is, therefore, not without sig- 
nificance. 

“The prudent business man always 
keeps his eye on the trend of stocks and 
bonds in Wall Street, because thousands 
of the best minds in this country and 
throughout the world there reflect, by 
their buying or selling of securities, their 
judgment as to what is likely to happen in 
the business world months later. 

“Of equal importance in judging the 
business outlook are the crops. Prac- 
tically all wealth comes from the sun, 
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Cross Out These 
Mistakes in Shaving 


End hot towels, finger rubbing and 
the other daily faults 


Science has been turned to shav- 
ing. And a new method of soften- 
ing the beard has been perfected. 


This method is embodied in 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. It 
eliminates hot towels and finger 
rubbing. It makes shaving easier 
than you have ever known it. And 
quicker. And more delightful. 


We wish men to know this from 
their own experience. Hence we 
offer, free, a trial tube of Palmolive 
Cream to every man who requests it. 


The oil coat on the beard 


Every hair of the beard has an 
oil coat. The ordinary lather fails 
to act effectively on this oil. Thus 
it is hard for the water to pene- 
trate the beard and soften it. 
Hence men use hot applications 
and rub with the fingers. 


It is different with Palmolive, 
The lather instantly emulsifies the 
oil. Then the beard — a horny 
substance—quickly absorbs 
water. It absorbs 15 per cent of 
water within one minute after 
lathering, as proved by laboratory 
tests. And that makes a wiry 
beard wax-like. 


Stays foamy 10 minutes 


Palmolive makes a richer, 
creamier lather than you have 
ever known. And it stays moist 
and foamy on the face 10 minutes. 
You don’t have to relather. 


A mere bit is ample for a shave. 
For Palmolive multiplies itself 
in lather 250 times. "There's 
enough for 152 shaves in the reg- 
ular size. A cream so active, you 
know, is something new. 


Palmolive is also a lotion. It 
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through the soil, by labor. Our crops have 
more to do than any other one thing in 
determining whether the country shall en- 
joy good times or bad times. How im- 
rtant the crops are in their effect upon 
usiness can be grasped from the fact that 
last year the total value of our harvests 
reach $24,000,000,000; whereas our 
total shipments of merchandise of all kinds 
to the rest of the world were valued at only 
$8,000,000,000, and this figure constituted 
a new high record. Before the war, our 
exports in any one year never exceeded 
$2,500,000,000. 

“The crops measure how much the rail- 
roads will have to carry. They measure 
what the demand will be for money. They 
measure how much money the great agrı- 
cultural population will have to spend; 
and it has been demonstrated that great 
prosperity among the farming population 
uy means prosperous business in gen- 
eral. 

“If a wheat crop fails, then the student 
of conditions realizes that the price of 
flour and of breadstuffs will advance. If 
the sugar crop in Cuba is r, then all 
those who use sugar know that they must 
prepare for higher prices. If the news- 
pes report unusual destruction by the 

oll weevil, then it is easy to forecast 
higher prices for cotton goods—and shrewd 
merchants immediately proceed to place 
large orders for every kind of dry goods 
which will be affected by the coming rise 
in the raw material. 


TIGVENTS and tendencies at Washing- 
ton should be followed now more 
than ever before, because the Government 
has become a very important factor in 
helping or hurting business—particularly 
the latter. For example, the actions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
carry great significance to financiers and 
other busines students. If the commis- 
sion displays a tendency to deal harshly 
with the railroads, then grave congestion 
of transportation will be brought about, 
railway securities will decline, and general 
business will suffer. If, on the other hand, 
the commission exhibits an attitude of 
broadmindedness, the deduction will be 
that the railroads will be able to raise 
lenty of new capital, insuring not only 
acilities for carrying the products of the 
farm and the factory to market, but ex- 
tensive purchases of rolling stock and 
other equipment by the roads, thereb 
giving a stimulus to business in general 
“Other useful pointers can be derived 
from watching the price of steel. And 


zinc, or spelter, being one of the most , 


widely used metals, is a good index to 
industry all over the world. Local con- 
ditions may influence the price of steel, 
but zinc is governed by the business con- 
ditions of the whole world. The same is 
largely true of lead. Experience has 
shown that, as a rule, when the unfilled 
orders reported monthly by the United 
States Steel Corporation are on the in- 
crease, prosperous times lie ahead; whereas 
a fall in these unfilled orders is interpreted 
as portending dullness. 

“The law of action and reaction in 
commodities should be studied and un- 
derstood. For example, when cotton falls 
to a very low price the world cannot 
raise enough to supply the demand, as 
people will order shirts by the half dozen 
or dozen and put suspenders on every pair 


of trousers. But when cotton is high 
people become more prudent and order a 
‘ewer number of shirts and suits of under- 
wear at a time, and they also wear their 
old cotton goods longer before discarding 
them. In time this brings down prices. 

“The effect of high prices upon con- 
sumption has not been normal during 
recent years; hence it has not been safe 
to assume that high prices would promptly 
cause a falling off in demand. But by and 
by more natural conditions will again pre- 
vail; and when that time comes, mer- 
chants and other traders will. be well 
advised to act cautiously when prices 
reach dizzy heights. Low prices tend to 
increase sales, and thus bring more active 
times, while abnormally high prices have 
the opposite effect. 

* Railroad earnings used to yield a line 
on the volume of trafic in movement, 
and accordingly one could thus get a 
clue as to whether more, or less, than the 
average amount of goods was passing 
from factory to merchant. For the pres- 
ent, this index is of little or no value; but 
the time will come when the gross re- 
ceipts of the railroads reported monthly 
will merit attention. 

“Of course, watch the rates quoted for 
money in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and other financial centers. Those who 
trade in stocks and bonds are more exer- 
cised over fluctuations in money rates 
than are most business men. Yet the 
wide-awake merchant will not fail to take 
notice week by week of the rise or fall in 
the rates charged for loans secured by 
Stock Exchange collateral and for loans 
raised on commercial paper. Stiffening 
rates reflect expansion in activity. Yet 
when money becomes inordinately dear, 
it is a signal that things may reach the 
breaking point; and under such circum- 
stances business must act cautiously. 
Very low rates for mone customarily 
accompany dull times. But this very 
cheapness of money acts as a stimulus to 
enterprise and leads to a revival in busi- 
ness. In other words, it is safer to reckon 
on improving conditions when money is 
cheap than when money is very dear. 

E HEN capitalists and others are 
launching new enterprises very 
freely, it is an indication that the ablest 
financial minds in the country are expect- 
ing coming prosperity. Accordingly, it is 
well to follow what is happening 1n this 
direction. Judging by the number of com- 
panies brought out this year, financial 
interests have faith in the outlook. 

* Bank clearings—that is, the volume 
of checks passing through financial in- 
stitutions day by day—are an indication 
of what is going on in the business field as 
a whole. When these statistics show 
shrinkages week after week, it means that 
a let-up in business has begun to set in. 
Similarly, when increases are chronicled, 
business 1s on the up-grade. And, by the 
way, ninety-nine times in every hundred 
it is foolish to try to buck the general 
trend. Profits are made, not by going con- 
trary to the flow of the tide, but by tryin 
to foresee the movement of the tide, an 
then going with it. Stubborn refusal to 
admit that a mistake in judgment has 
been made, has cost many a man his for- 
tune and his business. 

“Other: things to be kept track of are 
the weekly records of building permits; 


the inflow and outflow of immigrants; the 
rise or fall in the country's total volume of 
bank V paie and loans; the weekly sta- 
tistics of commercial failures; fluctuations 
in the price of beef, mutton, and pork in 
the central markets at Chicago; reports 
from the automobile industry showing the 
state of their order books; the demand for 
coal; the monthly import and export sta- 
tistics; ocean freight rates; and always, of 
course, the swing of securities on the 
principal stock exchanges. 
“In a broader sense, the greatest gauge 
of all is the spiritual progress of the 
ople. When there is not right think- 
ing, disaster lies ahead. The collapse of 
Germany sooner or later was inevitable 
when might took the place of right in the 
minds of the German people. In the same 
way, when Russia adopted the principle 
that capital is a thief, it invited. its own 
doom. Capital is nothing but accumu- 
lated labor in the form of machinery and 
tools, the implements by which labor may 
increase its production, its wages, and its 
comforts of living. When people sow 
seeds of discord politically and socially, so 
as to disrupt the teamwork of labor and 
capital, then one starves, the other goes 
into hiding, and disaster is rendered inevi- 
table unless there is a restoration of sound 
thinking. Capital cannot oppress labor 
without disaster to itself. Labor cannot 
epp capital without disaster to itself. 
enever capital seeks to crush labor, or 
labor seeks to crush capital, the result i 


suicide. E 


“QTRANGE as it may sound, much of 
the progress of America has been due 
to the fact that fools have rushed in where 
angels would have feared to tread," Mr. 
Barron said. “The more knowledge and 
the more means a man has, the more tr 
midity and caution he develops. It is the 
young man who ahead, borrows 
money: courageously, undertakes new 
enters eagerly accepts risks, and ac- 
complishes new and big things.” 
Possession of a “nose for news,” plus an 
eye for news, is valuable to the man in 
business as well as to the members of the 
publishin profession. Said Mr. Barron, 
‘The really important news of the world 
is usually in three-line paragraphs, rarely 
under big headlines. Two lines may tell 
that snow fell in a certain state. That 
looks insignificant enough. But it may 
speak volumes to the man interested in 
the outlook for the wheat crop or the com 
crop, and may influence him to make com- 
mitments running into millions of dollars. 
“Or there may be an obscure notice in 
the obituary column recording the death 
of John Jones, a man totally unknown to 
the public. But this notice may induc 
those in the *know' to sell their stocks 
and bonds in some company or companies 
because they well knew that John Jones 
was the brains and soul and dynamo be- 
hind certain enterprises. Later, when his 
withdrawal from the helm begins to be re- 
flected by falling earnings and shrinking 
profits, holders of securities wonder what's 
the matter. They then sell their holding: 
at much lower prices than the man famil- 
iar with the facts received for his. You 
must learn how to read, how to interpret. 
how to weigh the news, for in business and 
in the investment markets it is essentially 
true that ‘Knowledge is power’—alse 
profit.” 
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Speaking of the Weather 


that is the reason why we have our West- 
ern deserts. 

But see how different the conditions are 
on the Atlantic seaboard: While in Cali- 
fornia the westerly winds are from the sea, 
on the Atlantic they come across many 
hundreds of miles of land, which is hot in 
summer and cold in winter. So that New 
York and Boston, for example, have much 
greater extremes of temperature than San 
Francisco and Los Angeles have. 

The nearness of the ocean does affect 
the Atlantic coast, however, so that it 
does not have either as hot weather, or 
as cold, as places far inland. And its 
"spells" of extreme weather are never as 
long continued. The average annual 
range of temperature at New York is 94 
degrees, compared with 120 at Duluth. 

The influence of a large body of water 
is seen even in the cities on the Great 
Lakes. And they also show how much 
depends on which side of the water you 
choose for your residence. Buffalo, at the 
eastern end of the lakes, has an annual 
range of only 94 degrees, compared with 
Chicago (108) and Duluth (120) at the 
opposite end. This is because Buffalo gets 
the prevailing westerly winds off the wa- 
ter; while at the other end of the lakes 
these winds blow from land that is hot in 
summer and frozen in winter. 

It is in the region east of the Rockies, 
the Great Plains, that we find the really 
spectacular extremes. Here the climate 
is entirely "continental," with no great 
body of water to affect it. In the northern 
sections of the Great Plains the tempera- 
ture ranges from 30 or 40 degrees below 
zero in winter to more than 100 degrees 
in summer. 

Miles City, in southeastern Montana, 
is a typical example. In a single year, 
1893, a maximum of 107 degrees was reg- 
istered on July 25th, and a minimum of 
45 degrees below zero on February 1st— 
a range of 152 degrees within six months! 
Moreover, the average annual range at 
Miles City is 140 degrees. Whatever else 
the folks of that section may have to 
complain of in their climate, they cer- 
tainly cannot accuse it of monotony. 


IZING up the different parts of the 

country, therefore, the most equable 
climate on the mainland is found on the 
Pacific coast. Then follow, in their order, 
the sections on the Gulf of Mexico, those 
on the Great Lakes where the prevailing 
winds blow from the water, those on the 
Atlantic coast, and, finally, the interior of 
the country, especially the northern 
plains. 

The very hottest part of the country is 
the desert regions of the Southwest, 
where, during the summer, the thermom- 
eter daily registers from 100 to 115 degrees. 

The highest official record of the 
Weather Bureau was made in Death Val- 
ley, which is east of the mountain ranges 
in California and therefore deprived of 
the cool west winds from the Pacific. 
During the hot wave in 1913, the official 
thermometer in Death Valley registered 


(Continued from page 34) 


a maximum, on July roth, of 134 degrees! 
The observing station, by the way, is 
called Greenland Ranch. k is located in 
the dry bed of an ancient lake, 178 feet 
below sea level. 

Yuma, Arizona, is another warm spot, 
the temperature often rising above 100 
degrees. Not only that, but every day, 
from May to October, it is 9o degrees or 
over. 

In Weather Bureau circles they tell the 
story that one official observer at Yuma, 
whose moral record was shadier than his 
location, died and presumably went to 
the place reserved for persons of his stripe. 
A day or two after his demise, the man 
came back after his blankets, declaring 
that Hades was cold compared with 
Yuma. 

The Central and Middle-Eastern states 
sometimes have prolonged hot waves with 
high daily temperatures. Probably the 
longest and most severe of these waves 
occurred in 1901, lasting from the latter 

art of June until the end of July. At 
lumbia, Missouri, for thirty-four con- 
secutive days, the thermometer regis- 


tered a maximum of over 100 degrees 
every day! On July 12th it reached 111 
degrees. 


PERHAPS you recall this hot wave. 
Chicago registered its record tempera- 
ture of 103 degrees, july 21st; St. Louis 
had 107 degrees on July 24th; it had thir- 
ty-eight days—between June 19th and 
August 3d—with a maximum tempera- 
ture of 9o degrees or over, and fifteen days 
with a maximum of 100 degrees or more. 

That hot wave again demonstrated the 
advantage of being near a great body of 
water. For, although high temperatures 
are sometimes recorded in the cities on 
the Great Lakes, there is seldom a pro- 
longed hot wave, because of the chang- 
ing lake winds. For instance, when Chi- 
cago had that record of 103 degrees, the 
wind was from the southwest, the warm- 
est quarter in summer. During the night, 
however, the wind shifted and blew from 
the lake, bringing the temperature down 
with a rush to 71 degrees. 

If your memory does not go back to 
1901, you certainly can recall the hot 
wave of 1918, when on August 4th, Omaha 
got a temperature of 110 degrees and 
Kansas City had 108 degrees. This par- 
ticular wave reached to the Atlantic 
coast, where, on August 7th, New York 
City registered a maximum of 102 de- 
grees, Baltimore 105 degrees, and Wash- 
inton, D. C., 106 degrees. This hot wave 
lasted, in the different sections, about ten 
days. But the lake cities got a respite for 
two days of this period because the wind 
shifted and blew from the water. 

Among the large cities in the United 
States, St. Louis has had the highest max- 
imum temperatures, but New Orleans has 
the highest mean, or average, tempera- 
ture. The night temperatures in summer 
are lower in St. Louis than in New Or- 
leans, which brings down the former’s 
“mean” figure. 


Chicago has an average of eight days a 

year when the thermometer goes to 90 

legrees or over. New York has between 
six and seven. But, because of the lake 
breezes, the average temperature for the 
whole summer is about two degrees lower 
in Chicago than in New York. 

Denver has an average of 25 days a 
year when the thermometer reads 9o de- 
grees or over; New Orleans has 43 such 
days; St. Louis has 28 of them; San Fran- 
cisco has only one, and Buffalo has less 
than one in two years. These last two 
cities show the effect of westerly winds off 
a large body of water, and although the 
number of these days seems relatively 
larger at Denver, the heat is not felt so 
much there, because of the low humidity; 
as I will explain further on. 


Now for the opposite extreme—low 
temperatures. At Popular River, in 
northeastern Montana, the mercury cele 
brated New Year’s Day, 1885, by going 
down into the sub-cellar of the thermom- 
eter and registering more than 63 degrees 
below zero! That is the lowest record in 
this country. Montana is certainly a 
bear for low temperatures. At Havre, in 
that state, 57 degrees below zero was re- 
corded in January, 1916, during the long- 
est and most severe cold wave known in 
this country. 

But these were special low readings. 
When it comes to averages, we must take 
off our hats—or rather put on our ear- 
muffs—to North Dakota and Minnesota. 
In the parts of these states known as the 
Valley of the Red River of the North, it 
turns cold and stays cold throughout the 
entire winter, with hardly any let-up. 
Whereas, in Montana, the warm “chr 
nook" winds bring mild days to break the 
spell. At Havre, for instance, on the 
night of January 22d, 1907, a chinook 
wind caused the remarkable rise of 38 de- 
grees in 30 minutes. 

The coldest large cities in the United 
States are St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
where the thermometer, on January 21st, 
1888, registered a minimum of 41 degrees 
below zero. Duluth has had no lower 
temperature, but its average is consider- 
ably below that of the twin cities. Chi- 
cago's low record is 23 below, December 
24th, 1872; New York's is 13 below, De- 
cember 30th, 1917. Chicago averages 
nine days à year with zero temperature. 
orlower. New York averages less than one. 

One of the most sweeping cold waves 
we have had was in February, 1899, for it 
affected practically every section east of 
the Rocky Mountains. © On the Gulf 
coast the temperature fell to zero for the 
first time in the official records of the 
Weather Bureau. It is interesting to note 
that no part of the mainland of the United 
States has absolutely escaped freezing 
temperature—32 degrees. The Florida 
Keys, however, have never had it. In 
January, 1913, southern California took 
its turn, the thermometer at San Diego, 
for instance, going as low as 25 d 
This section had considered itself im- 
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mune to frost and so had provided no pro- 
tection for its orchards. The freeze there- 
fore caused millions of dollars of damage. 

That same year, 1913, southern Cali- 
fornia broke its record for high tempera- 
tures as well as low. In September, the 
thermometer at San Diego registered 110 
degrees. Thus, in one year, the records 
of forty years, in both heat and cold, were 
broken. 


THE hottest months of the year are 
July and August—some places being 
warmer in July and others in August. As 
a rule, there is not much choice between 
the two months. The heat climax usually 
comes about August Ist and decreases 
considerably toward the end of the month, 
because the days are shortening. With 
the exception of the northern part of the 
Great Lakes region, January has the low- 
est average temperature, with February 
coming next; because, in the latter part of 
February, the temperature is rising, just 
as it is falling toward the end of August. 

In the northern lake regions, the lowest 
temperatures do not come until February; 
because, until the lakes are largely cov- 
ered with ice, the water moderates the 
cold, just as it moderates the heat in sum- 
mer. In that part of the country, spring 
is especially late after a very cold winter, 
for it must wait until the ice fields in the 
lakes are melted. 

In summer, people who live in towns 
and cities often complain that the official 
weather reports do not show how hot it 
really is. So far as they personally are 
concerned, they are right about this. 
Street thermometers usually read higher 
than the Weather Bureau instruments, 
which are exposed in the shade of latticed 
shelters above the roof of some tall build- 
ing where there is a free circulation of air. 

Street thermometers, if not actually in 
the sunlight, are close to it; and they also 
receive the heat which is reflected and 
radiated from pavements and buildings. 
Moreover, these buildings trap the air at 
the street level, holding it there to be 
heated more and more through long hours 
of sunshine. 

As the street level is where the people 
are—not in the air above the loftiest 
buildings—that is the temperature they 
are most concerned about. However, the 
thermometers used by private individuals 
are often unreliable, sometimes having an, 
error of even 10 or 12 degrees. 

'The Weather Bureau uses mercury in 
its thermometers except those for record- 
ing minimum temperatures. Mercury 
freezes at a little less than 38 degrees 
below zero, so spirit thermometers are 
used for minimum temperatures, because 
spirit does not freeze until 200 degrees be- 
low zero. To show yoy how unreliable 
many unofficial thermometers are, some of 
these mercury instruments have gone as 
low as 50 degrees below zero! They 
must, therefore, have been incorrect, for 
this is I2 degrees below the point at which 
the mercury would freeze. 

When a city has baked in the sun all 
day, the buildings do not get rid of all 
their heat during the night. But in the 
country, the grass and other foliage loses 
heat very rapidly. The same thing hap- 
pens in a city park. If, on a hot night, 
jou drive rapidly from the hot streets 
into a park you will find a difference of 
several degrees in temperature. 


One great factor, in the way we feel 
both heat and cold, is humidity, the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere. 
We speak of “damp cold” and “humid 
heat;" and we know that we suffer from 
them more than we do from dry cold or 
dry heat. Relative humidity is estimated 
on the basis of zero to 100 per cent. At 
the latter figure, the air is so saturated 
with moisture that it can hold no more, 
and we get dense fogs in the lower at- 
mosphere and, in the upper air, clouds 
that produce rain. 

Relative humidity is high on the Pacific 
and Gulf coasts, low in the desert regions, 
and intermediate in other parts of the 
country. For instance, Jacksonville has 
a relative humidity in the summer of 82 

er cent; Yuma has 43 per cent; and New 
ok and Chicago, 73 per cent. In the arid 
and semi-arid regions of the Southwest, 20 

er cent is not uncommon; and at El Paso, 
'exas, Yuma and Phoenix, Arizona, it 
has been as low as Io per cent. 


THs humidity has a decided effect on 
the way we feel the heat or cold ac- 
companying it. If the air is dry, the 
moisture from the surface of our ies 
evaporates, reducing what we call the 
"sensible temperature;" that is, the tem- 
perature as we feel it. But if the air itself 
1s full of moisture, there is no evaporation 
from our bodies and we therefore feel the 
full force of the heat in the air. The 
reason we fan ourselves is to help this 
evaporation, which reduces the sensible 
temperature. 

To show you how great an effect this 
evaporation has, let us take three cities: 
New Orleans, New York, and Yuma. 
Suppose all three have a temperature, on 
a certain day, of 95 degrees. But at New 
Orleans the relative humidity is 79 per 
cent, at New York it is 73 per cent, and 
at Yuma only 43 per cent. That is, the 
air at New Orleans is high in moisture, at 
New York less so, and at Yuma it is very 
dry. The result is that the sensible tem- 

rature at New Orleans is 89 degrees, at 

ew York, 87 degrees, and at Yuma only 
76 degrees. 

So far as known, the lowest relative 
humidity recorded at a Weather Bureau 
station was at Phoenix, May 16th, 1907, 
when it was only 2 per cent! The actual 
temperature was 95 degrees. But because 
of the remarkable dryness of the air the 
sensible temperature was only 57 degrees. 
This explains why a “hot, muggy day" is 
so hard to endure as compared with a hot 
day with low humidity. 

The effect of humidity is just the oppo- 
site in cold weather. Dry air is a poor 
conductor of heat, moist air a better con- 
ductor. On a hot summer day, the tetn- 

rature of the air is not very different 
hon that of the body—about 98 degrees. 
So, of course, we do not radiate much of 
our body heat. But in the winter time, 
moist, cold air conducts heat more freely 
from the body, while dry air does not. 
That is the reason we suffer more on a 
damp cold day than on a dry cold one, 
even though in the latter case the temper- 
ature may be much lower. In the Dako- 
tas, people declare that they suffer less at 
the crest of a cold wave, when there is a 
dry northwest wind, than they do when 
the wind shifts to the south, bringing a 
higher temperature, but also a higher 
humidity. 


We ought to make use of this prin- 
ciple in our homes and offices. The 
ideal inside temperature is 68 or 70 de- 
grees, with a relative humidity of 6c 
degrees. If the temperature is lower and 
the humidity higher, we will be too cold. 
If the temperature were the same and the 
air in the room was too dry—as it so often 
is in our houses and ofhces—we would 
also be too cold. But by having moisture 
in the air, we can be comfortable with a 
moderate and healthful amount of heat. 
This very desirable amount of moisture 
can'be obtained by placing a receptacle 
filled with water on a radiator, where the 
heat will cause it to evaporate. This 
moisture is necessary for both health and 
comfort. 

The driest part of this country is south- 
western Arizona and the adjacent sec- 
tions of southern California, which lie east 
of the mountain ranges. Curiously 
enough, the driest spot of all is called 
“Mammoth Tank." It is in the extreme 
southeastern corner of California and has 
an average annual rainfall of less than tz 
inches. Yuma and El Paso have between 
three and four inches. The wettest place is 
Glenora, Oregon, with an annual average 
of 130 inches. 

Glenora has made some marvelou: 
records in rainfall. In 1896, it had no les: 
than 167 inches. And in 1909 it had over 
5o inches in a single month, November. 
The extreme wetness of Glenora is due to 
the fact that it is in the track of the 
storms coming down the coast from 
Alaska; and, also, to its elevation, 600 
feet, where the moist winds from the Pa- 
cific cool as they rise to higher levels, re- 
sulting in heavy downpours. 

Next to the north Pacific coast, the 
section with the largest rainfall is the 
southern slope of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, clóse to the Georgia-North Caro- 
lina boundary. Here the moist winds 
from the Gulf, rising and cooling, bring 
heavy rains. Rockhouse has the highest 
average of this section—82 inches a year. 


ROM the Rockies, the rainfall in- 

creases as you go east. It also in- 
creases in this country as you go from 
north to south. Leaving out fractions, 
here are the annual averages in inches, 
for a number of cities: 


Moorhead, Minnesota 


2 
Marquette, Michigan 2i 
Northfield, Vermont 33 
Omaha, Nebraska 30 
Chicago, Illinois 33 
New York City 44 
Galveston, Texas 46 
New Orleans, Louisiana 57 
Jacksonville, Florida 52 


This includes the precipitation from 
both rain and snow. For the Weather 
Bureau measures snow, not only as snow, 
but as it would be when reduced to water. 
This varies a great deal; for while there 
is, on an average, one inch of water to ten 
inches of snow, there may be much more 
in a "wet snow,” while a "dry snow” may 
contain less than half the average amount 
of water. 

Speaking of snow, it is very common to 
hear older persons say that “the climat: 
is changing," and that we do not have tl 
heavy snowfalls that they knew whe. 
they were children. This is a mistake. 
Different years vary enormously in the 
amount of snow; but they always did, as 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 


O you want your summer underwear to be 
free, easy, comfortable, sanitary and fit 
well? Then wear Rockinchair in summer. Its 
full blouse effect, closed seat and crotch, side-leg 
opening, individual method of sizing and “Kittle 
Srunk" process of finishing (cotton suits abso- 
lutely unshrinkable) combine to make an ideal 
athletic -union suit. ''It opens on the side— 
adjusted in a jiffy.” 


Duofold 


Health UnOerweaear 


for Men. Women and Children 


O you want to be warm outdoors in winter 

and comfortable indoors, and to keep your 

health protected? Then wear Duofold in winter. 

The two-layer fabric, with wool on the outside 

and soft cotton on the inside, provides warmth, 

comfort and protection all winter long for man, 
woman and child. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Branches in Chicago and San Francisco 
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far back as the records go. The past 
winter brought one of the most severe 
snowstorms New England ever has ex- 
perienced, whereas the preceding winter 
was almost destitute of snow. So it has 
gone for years. : i 
One reason why we think the snows of 
our childhood days were such whoppers 
is that we saw them from a different angle. 
Just reason it out for yourself: A six- 
year-old child, wading through snow a 
foot deep, feels as a man would if he were 
` plowing through snow three or four feet 
deep. To a small boy, a six-foot drift is as 
overpowering as a twelve-foot drift would 
be to that boy grown to a man’s height. 
We couldn’t see over the snow piles when 
we were children. Now we look down on 
them from our superior height. It isn't 
that the snows have grown less, but «hat 
we have grown big. i 
In looking back, too, we remember only 
the exceptional storms. We forget the 
long stretches of average weather. And 
so we imagine that “the good old days” 
were full of the big events which now 
come only rarely. I believe this is the 
secret of the common impression that the 
climate is changing. Average records do 
not show that it is. 


THE greatest snowfalls occur on the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges, 
the depth on the former exceeding 360 
inches annually. The western slope of the 
Rockies gets 220 inches a year. Next 
comes Calumet, on the southern shore of 
Lake Michigan, with 131 inches annually. 
Northem New York State and northern 
New England have average amounts of 
about 100 inches. The greatest snow- 
storm in the northeastern section was the 
famous blizzard in March, 1888, when 
between three and four feet fell in New 
York and New England, most of it in one 


day. 

Mosi storms do not affect the entire 
country at once, but occasionally this 
does happen. On January 21st, 1917, 
we had a storm which took in practically 
the whole United States, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from Canada to the 
Gulf. Where it didn’t snow, it rained. 

In these storms, the motion of the wind 
is a spiral one, in toward the center. Be- 
cause of this “cyclonic” motion, such a 
storm is technically known as a cyclone. 
Another variety of storm, often errone- 
ously called a cyclone, is really a tornado. 

The tornado is a local disturbance, 
seldom more than a mile in width. It ap- 
proaches from the southwest and is dis- 
sipated after traveling ten or fifteen miles. 
It is the most sensational of any of our 
varieties of weather. Because of its ro- 
tary motion, a partial vacuum is formed 
at its center, the position of which is in- 
dicated by a black funnel-shaped cloud. 

The wind velocity in a tornado is so 
great that it cannot be measured, for no 
wind instrument could live through it. 
This velocity is probably 200 or 300 miles 
an hour! But thus center of disturbance 
is narrow; and outside of it the wind is 
only what you would find in an ordinary 
squall. People only a few miles from a 
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destructive tornado are amazed to find 
that there has been one. During the St. 
Louis tornado, in 1896, when the wind in 
the storm center had a velocity of prob- 
ably 200 or 300 miles, the wind at the 
Weather Bureau station, less than a mile 
outside the track of the storm, registered 
only about 80 miles an hour. 

Thunder, lightning, heavy rain, and 
hail usually accompany tomadoes. They 
occur in the spring, or early summer, 
on a very hot day wita high humidity. 
They are most frequent on the Great 
Plains and in the central sections where 
the country is level, or only rolling. 

Wonderful stories have been told of the 
freakish things done by these storms; and 
it would be hard to invent anything that 
could be stranger than the truth. Ít is a 
fact that they sometimes strip the feath- 
ers from chickens. But the man who de- 
clared that a tornado blew all the feathers 
off his hens and then blew them back on 
again, was going the truth one better. 

In the tornado which struck near Chi- 
cago last March, an automobile was 
blown onto the roof of a barn; a steeple 


was lifted from a church and planted,’ 


point downward, in the street. It is com- 
mon to have houses turned squarely 
around on their foundations. Buildings, 
whose doors and windows are closed, 
sometimes literally explode during a tor- 
nado. The explanation is that, because 
of the vacuum at the core of the storm, 
the air pressure is very much less outside 
the house than it is inside, and the build- 
ing is therefore burst open from within. 
Human beings and animals are often 
caught up by a tornado and carried 
through the air. 


"THE West India cyclone, or tropical 
storm, is generally called a hurricane, 
because the wind reaches hurricane force, 
75 miles or more. It sometimes far ex- 
ceeds 100 miles. ‘These storms are seldom 
more than 200 or 300 miles in diameter. 
They are accompanied by high tides and 
heavy seas, which do great damage to 
coast cities, especially along the Gulf. The 
disastrous Galveston storm in September, 
1900, was of this type. The wind instru- 
ment, after registering a velocity of 84 
miles, was carried away, so the maximum 
reached is not known. Fortunately these 
storms lose their force immediately on 
reaching the coast and passing inland. 

‘The wind instrument at Mobile lived 
through the hurricane of October, 1916, 
registering a velocity of 115 miles an hour. 
But these instruments are usually carried 
away. The highest velocity ever officially 
recorded in a tropical storm was 138 
miles an hour, in August, 1879, at Cape 
Lookout, North Carolina, after which 
the wind gauge was blown away. Prob- 
ably the wind in these hurricanes reaches 
150 or 160 miles an hour. 

The windiest spots in the interior of the 
country are the mountain tops in winter. 
When the Weather Bureau had stations 
on Pike's Peak and on Mount Washing- 
ton, the stone buildings had to be an- 
chored and chained down to keep them 
there. At Pike's Peak the wind blew 112 


miles an hour from the ‘southwest, on 
March 26th, 1884; but Mount Washing- 
ton had this record beaten with one of 186 
miles an hour from the northeast, on 
January, 1878. This is the highest veloc- 
ity, so far as is known, ever recorded by a 
eather Bureau instrument. During the 
-Mount Washington storm the air pressure 
was the terrific one of more than 100 
pounds to the square foot. It was a pretty 
ticklish experience for the observers there. 


(CHICAGO is often called the Windy 
City, but it is not any more deserving 
of the name than are many other northern 
cities. New York and Chicago are just 
about the same in this respect. Even the 
official records, however, are not a sure 
index of the "*windiness" of a place. It 
all depends on where the wind instrument, 
the anemometer, is placed. If you put 
the instrument on the exposed side of a 
building during a gale, it would register a 
high velocity. But if it was on the lee 
side, where the wind was shut off, it would 
show almost an absolute calm. 

In Chicago, the Weather Bureau sta- 
tion used to be in the Auditorium tower 
and the instrument was well exposed to 
all air currents. At that time, the New 
York station was in the old Equitable 
building, and the Chicago wind velocities, 
as officially recorded, were higher than 
those of New York. Then the Chicago 
station moved to the Federal building; 
and although the instrument was thirty- 
six feet higher than it had been, the sur- 
rounding tall buildings shut off a certain 
amount of wind, so that the average 
velocity recorded was less. The New 
York station also moved, selecting the 
Whitehall building, where the exposure 
was freer; and immediately New York 
seemed to become windier than Chicago. 

Just one more point: How much sun- 
shine do we have? The average for the 
United States, as a whole, is above fifty 
per cent. Asa country, we get our clouds 
and sunshine on a fifty-fifty basis; but of 
course the different sections vary greatly. 
In the southwestern desert regions, they 
get 70 per cent of sunshine. The other 
extreme is the northern Pacific coast (Ore- 
gon and Washington) with only about 40 
per cent in the sections adjacent to the 
sea. In some sections near the Great 
Lakes there is another region of minimum 
sunshine, where the amount in winter 
often falls as low as 30 per cent. In most 
parts of the country, however, it is pretty 
evenly divided. 

It was Mark Twain, I believe, who said 
that "everybody talks about the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it." As 
a matter of fact, nobody can do anything 
about it, for the weather is the one thing 
in our life over which we have absolutely 
no control. But Ellis Parker Butler was 
right when he said that people carry 
their climate with them. I know this is 
true; for in my years of experience as an 
official observer I have found that there 
is no weather so good but that some peo- 
ple will complain of it, and no weather so 

ad but that some people will seem to 
like it. 


DO YOU know what kind of a bath you should take? Do you even know just why people ought 
to bathe? Next month, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, for forty years physical director at Harvard, will 
tell why we bathe, when to bathe, (and the right kind of bath for different persons to take. 
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Do You like Good fee? 


FreswRonsreeCore | 


mm 4 


Do you know that in order to get the best cup 
of coffee the coffee itself must be freshly roasted? 


Careful investigation shows that coffee sold to the 
consumer by the average retailer, either in bulk or 
in packages, has been roasted from three to six 
months before it reaches the consumer’s table (in 
some cases much longer). 


This is not the fault of the retail merchant, but 
the fault of the general system of handling coffee 
in the past. The ROY AL Coffee Roaster installed in the Merchant's Store 


It is a well known fact that after coffee has been roasted it very rapidly loses its original strength, aroma and flavor. At the 
end of thirty days it has lost at least 30% of its goodness. 


This condition is baing rapidly iro by thousands of progressive grocers who roast the coffee in their own stores under 


YAL System Retailing Cofee 


with The ROYAL Coffee Ra The ROYAL Coffee Roaster is completely revolutionizing the method of supplying con- 
sumers with coffee. You now can have coffee freshly roasted the day you buy it—with all its wonderful fragrance and aroma, its 
delicious flavor and rich, full strength—if you go to a merchant using The ROYAL Coffee Roaster. 


The ROYAL Coffee Roaster is designed, furnished and ROYAL Electric Coffee Mills are equipped with steel 
equipped exclusively for. retail grocers or other retailers or cutting buhrs which give the most uniform granulation of 
dispensers of coffee (hotels, restaurants, institutions, etc.). any mill so far invented. 

Installed in the store window or some other prominent place 
in the store, it draws constant attention to freshly roasted 
coffee by its attractive appearance, and the aroma of roasting 


We are not in the retail coffee business—but in order 
to show you the remarkable difference between strictly fresh- 
roasted and properly ground coffee and the average coffee 


coffee passing into the outer air. available to consumers, we shall be pleased to send you 

After getting your coffee freshl y roasted it must be properly 2 pounds of fr roasted and properly ground 

ground, and suitable to the kind of coffee-making device coffee by Parcel Post, prepaid, for $1.00 

you Me ES Also a copy of our booklet, ‘‘Good Coffee and How It May 

The more uniform the granulation, the better the results, as Be Obtained" —interestingly describing the slory of coffee The ROYAL 
this permits the thorough extraction of the aromatic oils. from Plantation to Cup. Electric Coffee Mill 


TJHEAT. DEER (O0. 190 West Street, Homell, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The Object of This Advertisement is to assist consumers in obtaining befter coffee and incidentally to introduce the ROYAL System of Retailing Coffee through grocers and others. 
If you really want better coffee, fill out the coupon below and we will do the rest. 


The Tricolator System 


of Coffee Making The A. J. DEER CO, Inc., 1190 West Street, Hornell, N. Y. | 
Some people can make good coffee with Please send the following: 2 pounds coffee, freshly roasted and properly ground, FK 


most any kind of coffee pot, but we con- for/$140. * For ibe tthe aslo aad r cea Do ore elec Eee EET 
sider the Tricolator System the best coffee (Mention kind of coffee pot you use) 

making device so far invented. You simply ! | Copy d Boke ond Cae id How F May B Be Obtained” (no charge). 
put the coffee in the aluminum top or Chas 

container, pour in boiling water and let it Enclosed please find Money Order 

stand five minutes, then remove the top Cash 
which holds the grounds, and the coffee 
liquid is in the pot ready to serve. Sent 
by Parcel Post, prepaid, on receipt of 
price, $4.00 (3 to 9 cup size). 
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| GINGER 


GINGER ALE 


RINK Clicquot before din- 

ner. Its bubbling, sparkling 
goodness is instantly refreshing; 
its mild ginger content gently 
stimulates the appetite. 


You'll find nothing better than 
a glass of Clicquot when you 
reach home after a long, hard 
day. 

Drink Clicquot at bed-time; 
with your meals; after golf, ten- 
nis—any outdoor sport. 


And always have it ready to 
serve on every social occasion. 
Everybody likes it. Buy it by 
the case from your grocer or 
druggist. 


Clicquot Club Ginger Aleis made 
of purest Jamaica ginger, the 
juice of selected lemons and 
limes, the finest cane sugar, and 
sparkling spring water—car- 
bonated just right. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


ADDY, I got two 100 marks in 

school to-day." With these words 

my little seven-year-old hopeful 
greeted me. as I came. home from the 
office this evening. And once more life 
looked brighter, and I realized that I 
x something to be happy for and proud 
of. 

But let me tell you the beginning of 
this little greeting, and what it has meant 
to my wife, my boy, and me. 

In September, 1918, we started our bo 
to school, he having just passed his ieh 
birthday. As he had never befóre at- 
tended a kindergarten, he naturally 
started right in at the beginning—the 
“baby class.” 
| In the course of time he began to bring 
| home his first little lessons—simple prob- 
| lems in arithmetic and spelling, such as 
I+1=2; 24- 1—3, etc; cat, dog, etc. 

Charles, that’s my boy’s name, seemed 
to be very much interested in his school 
work and got a great deal of pleasure out 
of it. Imagine our great surprise and his 
happiness when he came home one day 
and brought his first real lesson with a big 
“too”? marked in blue pencil all over it. 
A new toy would not have meant half as 
much to him as that 100 mark, and he was 
| naturally quite proud of it. That evening 
| as I came home, he ran to meet me and, 
| waving the marked paper in the air, 
| screamed at the top of his voice, “ Daddy, 
| I got a 100 to-day.” 

Full of excitement and happiness he 
| tried to explain to me in his childish way 
how he had accomplished this wonderful 
deed. Of course, I, too, was very happy, 
and pulling a coin out of my pocket, I gave 
it to him. 


WE ALL crave for recognition, we all 
want encouragement—we thrive on 
it.- A slap on the shoulder, and a pleasant 
word now and then have been known to 
work wonders with all of us. And so it 
was that my youngster figured it out for 
himself. “ eT sce some money from Dad- 
dy to-day for my 100 mark, maybe I can 
get some more to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the next, if I continue to bring 
home these 100 marks," he reasoned. His 
mind was made up. He would continue 
to bring home more 100 marks and await 
the results. And to my great surprise and 
satisfaction, he brought home a second 100 
mark the following day, and two more the 
next. And, naturally, each day he re- 
ceived his little reward for his efforts. 
This set me to thinking: Is my bo 

working merely to get the money sach 
day or is he really interested in his school 
work? Is it necessary to bribe him with a 
financial reward whenever he brings home 
a good report from school, or would he 
show as great an interest in his work if the 
money were not forthcoming? I then de- 
cided to try him out, and to my great sur- 
prise found that it was the “love of the 
game" and not merely the money which 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


A Tip for Fathers and Mothers 


By Henry Nathan 


kept him interested in his school work; 
but that when he knew that there was, 
also, the financial reward, it seemed to 
urge him on to still greater effort. 

One day my wife visited the school and 
was told that our boy was one of the 
most enthusiastic pupils in the school, and 
that he seemed to get more joy and pleas- 
ure out of his school work than any of the 
other children. With all that, he was a 
normal boy in every other way. He loved 
to play outdoors with other children, and 
was not inclined to be a bookworm. In 
fact, we encouraged him to play outdoors 
as much as possible, rather than sit around 
the house and play with his picture books, 
of which he had a great many. 


THAT evening I called my boy to my 
side and, after complimenting him upon 
what the teacher had told my wife, I made 
him a little offer, which he immediately 
accepted: "I'll give you five cents for 
every 100 mark you bring home," I told 
him. To say that he jumped at the propo- 
sition would be expressing it very mildly 
indeed. 

The following day I went to my bank 
and opened a special savings account for 
him with a dollar deposit, which also en- 
titled him to a home savings bank, which I 
brought home to him that evening. 
** Now here is ten cents for the two hun- 
dred marks you got to-day,” I said to him. 
“Put this dime and all the other nickels 
and dimes you get into this bank, and 
soon you will have a nice, big, savings ac- 
count. And when you get old enough to 
go to college, you will have enough money 
saved up to carry you through." 

Since that day my boy has earned from 
ten to fifteen cents each school day. It 
is indeed a rare occasion that he comes 
home without at least one 100 mark to his 
credit. Although this is just his second 
year in school he is already in the third 
grade, and from all indications will pass to 
a higher grade at the end of this term. 

At regular intervals we take our home 
savings bank to the "big bank," as my 
boy calls it, to have his savings deposited. 
Of course both my wife and myself have 
from time to time added small amounts 
to his account; but most of the money 
deposited up to the present time repre- 
sents the actual money he has earned with 
his 100 marks. We have already pur- 
chased one fifty-dollar Liberty bond for 
him out of these savings, and have almost 
enough money saved up to buy another 
bond. 

My little “system” has been in opera- 
tion now a little more than one year. And 
during all that time my boy has not lost 
interest in his school work, on the con- 
trary, he seems to be more eager to-day 
than he was several months ago, and each 
evening, as soon as I return from my 
office, the first words that greet me are: 
“Daddy, I got some more 100 marks to- 
day. Give me my college money.” 
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You needn't mind hot weather 


When you have cold ham and salads to tempt the 
family appetite and keep you out of the kitchen 


Cool, appetizing, and quickly prepared 
—these watchwords of every house- 
wife during the “dog days’’— are 
certainly the words to describe this 
inviting summer meal. 


And wherever you are, in town or 
country, farmhouse or summer home, 
the vegetables for the salad are readily 
available and Swift’s Premium Ham 
in the pantry solves the meat problem. 
Cold boiled slices have all the full, 


fine flavor of the hot meat. And your 
kitchen is cool as long as the ham lasts. 


Swift’s Premium Ham comes to you 
with a perfect cure—sweet enough— 
smoked enough— mild, uniform and 
delicious. There is no need to parboil 
it before broiling or frying and lose 
any of the splendid Premium flavor. 


Give the family a treat and yourself a 
vacation from the meat problem by 
buying a whole Swift’s Premium Ham. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swifts 
Premium 
Ham 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 


or frying 


Look for this “no parboiling” 
tag when you buy a whole 
ham or when you buy a slice 
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“Thank goodness for that 


ispers to Dad as sh 


“Now T, hey Can Have Cool Nightsof Sleep” 


The door to the “kiddies” room softly 
swings ajar. Mother takes a peek within. 
The children are sleeping soundly. A 
cool, refreshing breeze, produced by a 
silent Robbins & Myers Fan, sweeps 
through the foom. 


“Thank goodness for that fan," Mother 
whispers to Dad as she closes the door. 
*Now they can have cool nights of sleep 
and rest even in the hottest weather.” 


“Its a great idea, isn't it?" he agrees. “It 
is the same kind of a fan that we have at 
the office. Keeps everyone comfortable 
and good-natured. [I'll buy one for our 
bedroom, too. They will last a lifetime." 


Comfort in the home, comfort at the 
office, comfort everywhere during hot, 
stifling days and nights is furnished by 
Robbins & Myers Fans. 


Silent producers of coolness, smooth-run- 
ning and constant, R&M Fans are 
Nature's own allies. The R&M flagon the 
guard is a guarantee of their faithfulness 
— the sign of a breeze. 


Look for the Robbins & Myers flag on 


the fans you buy. It is all you need know 


about a fan. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins 
Fan 
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W^ 
^ The Best on the Beach! 


At the end of a perfect swim —''Whistle."' 

It'sgreat! And refreshing! And dee-licious! 
J. Something to be glad about? You said it! 
' It's bottled sunshine. 

Just drift to some nearby place where you 

can pucker up your lips and 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WHISTLE 
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blayed on the Victrola, you hear precisely 
what each artist heard and approved as his 
or her own work. Any other combination 
must necessarily be less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola and not an 
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Un-retouched photographs of the twin trucks, No.2 on solid tires (upper) and Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca. 
jo. 4 on Goodyear Cord Tires (lower), used in the six months’ test, conducted 


by Elias Lyman Coal Company, Burlincton, Vt., described on the opposite page 
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The Efficiency of Pneumatics 
Measured in Miles and Money 
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During a test period of six months the Elias Lyman Coal Company, of Burling- 
ton,Vermont,keptanexactrecordof thecosts of operating twin two-ton trucks, 
No.20n solid tires and No. 4 on Goodyear Cord Tires. While this 46-year-old 
concern had been specifying these pneumatics on new trucks for some time, the 
test was used to furnish a concise summary of the increases and savings effected 
by them over solid-tiredoperation. This summary, given below,is particularly 
interesting because it points out advantages of the Goodyear Cord Tires 
demonstrated under conditions such as quite frequently offer the solid tire its 
best opportunity: dense, heavy loads, short hauls, fairly good city pavements. 


prm ad of Total vals of akerra work 
Miles traveled................................38.906 increase... $385. 47 (Sm) 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............ 23.9% increase... 42.08 saved 
Miles per gallon of cylinder oil......30 % increase... 1.25 saved 
Labor cost per mile (drivers).......... 25.905 SAVING 5e ie eese 256.74 saved 
Maintenance and repairs per mile..70.5% saving... 49.62 saved 
Operating cost per mile.................. 21.905 saving. octets 389.02 saved 


‘The last column represents the difference between the actual cost of the work done by the pneumatic- -tired truck and the cost 
same amount of work done according to the average rate of cost shown in the solid-tired truck's record for six months 


, I ‘HIS method of actually measuring the advantages of Goodyear 
Cord Tires on trucks, in miles and money, makes strikingly 
apparent their broad and fundamental effect on motor haulage. 


The whole efficiency of the service they render has its basis in the 
vital strength of Goodyear Cord construction developed with the 
scrupulous care that protects our good name. 


Further cost data accumulated by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company while pioneering the pneumatic truck tire can be secured 
from the general offices at Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


CORD TIRES 


Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schoels for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


anran AN 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY | 
ACADEMY sae 


An Ideal Home School es 
for Manly Boys Noy 


625 boys from 47 States last session. Larg- 
est private academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Government Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracin, 


mountain air of the proverbially healthfu 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah; 


CHARACTER 


has been defined as the 
sum of all one’s experi- 
ences. How necessary, 
then, that in the form- 
ative period of boyhood 
those experiences should 
be such as to make for a 
forceful, trust worthy 
and efficient manhood 


St Johns 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
isa place where a boy. must be 


MAKE YOUR BOY FIT 

How can my boy be best fitted for the responsibil- 
ities of manhood? What will he do in the ‘Great 
Examination of Life"? What achovl will best train 
him for his part in making a new civilisation? 

Peddie boys are educated—trained in body, mind 
and character—not merely schooled. They lead in 
college and business not only because of what they 
know, but because of what they are. 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical 

examination. Every organ ls tested aud cbarted— 


Pure mineral spring water. High m threat, teeth, I heart, ete. "on time;" where he learns to 
tone. Parental discipline. Military train- Seporta are mailed to parents.” Mental powers are take pride in doing what he is 
ing develops obedience, health, manly € developed by expert teachers. Character built by hen he is told; where he is 


requiced to be neat in appearance, 
orderly in his habits and courteous 

in his demeanor. It is a place 
where character, strong, clean and de- 
pendable, is in the making. Karly 
application ts imperative for entrance 
nezt September. 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Box 18J, Delafield, Waukesha Oo, Wis. 


KEMPER 'scnoor 


New and up-to-date dormitories. Sane 
athletics and a wide variety of sports. 


riage. Shady lawns, expensively contact with virile Christian men, 

gymnasium, swimming pool, equipped Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
k. Daily drills and exercises in open air. n Princeton. Modern dormi- 
8 from homes of culture and refinement 


Ini 
football — oi: do r track. - 
niy desired. Personal, individual instruc- ne con ea 


ing. Summer camp. Lower School for boys from 

tion by our tutorial system. Academ 11 to 14 ycars. Graduates enter all colleges by cer- 

sixty years old. $275,000 barracks, fall tificate or examination. 55th year. An exception- 

uipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges ally, fne infirmary: bar inat Doon completed: for tbe 
care o! ys case of iliness. 

Catalogue free. Address Write for Booklete and Catalog 


á ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmas 
Cel. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, Staunten, Va. R vs "M^ pr fend tgs ter 


KNOW what you are doing before you start 
—then go to it, that spells success. 


Briefly such is the digest of much The 


American’s list of big men have said in their MILTARY ACADEMY 


stories about their tremendous lives. 
Develops red-blooded 


American manhood, Kemper with its recognized high scho- 
The Raymond Riordon through carefully co-ordinated military lastic standards stands for all that i is best 
al academic training: uipment and most virile in the new Americanism 
00 KNOWS— and faculty exceptio Unit R. O. —character, independence and initiative. 
TOM rs College. dudes adodtted wih. Rated continuously as a military school 
It endows the work of school today with the out examination to Universities. “Big Courses E kei dE ee Dept 
eat adventure of the minute. Mr. Riordon Brother” plan of government brings s boys into close superior equipment in forge. machine sad 
pes jae just discocered Texas. His School will reflect personal touch with instructors. New building for wood-working shops, develop the practi- 
iscovery. smaller boys. All Athletics, MN and Liter- cal side el boyh: hood. Junior and Senior 
n sane—daring—capable School certified by ary Societies. Glee C Orchestra. R. 0. T. C. 
the Board of Regents of New York State. Special terms to good oe Capacity taxed F tal add 
W. annually, Early enrollment necessary. Catalogue. or catalog Poss 
Booklet? Write Address COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, S 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. ASS'T REGISTRAR, Mexico, Mo. y Supt: 


708 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 


ver vere rreerersy 3 dd lent 
Lu a; Ireki MILITARY INSTITUTE 
; GERMANTOWN Box 95 
[i 
ma DAYTON. OHIO concn cuw monna 
Trains for good physical manhood. Meets stu- 
No rt nm wes a ern Mi li tary and Naval A cademy dents’ needs, whether instruction, encouragement. 
70 ile A virile college-preparatory school on the bigh shores of Lake Geneva. Govern- advice or discipline. Military training makes bodies 
TRES ment nt baned on Honor ideals, Thorough military fod naval instruction. Sv strong; high academic standards, social and moral 
ac! session is urg: very im ment sani 
from Chicago tion, Mrd, lighting. Fireproof. Fixed price covers board, tuition, uniforms ' IRE n artes out individuality. Recreation and 
‘and all necessary expense including pocket money. Only those who qualify morally, academically, p c in oltegiate courses, prepara- 
physically and as rofined gentlemen receive diplomas. Automobile corps includes tanks. R. O. T. C. tion for Government Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Completion of buildings gives increased capacity. Limit, 220 selected students. Large number re- Universities or business. Prep. department. Mili- 
fused annually for lack of room. Early registration necessary. A naval camp and school during tary training under U. S. Army Officers. 
summer months offering unusual features. Catalog. Address 36th S 1 C 1 
COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt year Sept. 1920. Catalog. 


ENNESSEE 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to make 
good replace recklessness and the 
“don't care" attitude, where every 
boy is put on his mettle to measure 
himself by established school stand- 
aids. Boysfrom33statesand 3forcign 
countries establish T. M. I. as the 


spires boys to their best 
achievement. Sound 
government through 
sensible restraints and 
incentives to good con- 
duct. Rated Honor 
School by Southern 
Commission on Ac 


unsurpassed. Mild climate 
makes possible all-year out- 
door drills and exercises. 
Atifietics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Modern bulldings, 
Science laboratories, library. 
R.O. T.C. Militaryequipment. 


Prepares for college, govern- A NATIONAL “SCHOOL Founded 1867 


Bouth's Best Known Military School, credited Schools. Sit- ment academies, and business. Unit R Sd 

Good name of school restson thorough uated in beautiful Investigate T. M. I, a school | Military science taught by by U. 8 

academic work, efficlent military Sweetwater Valley— there boys make good. Refer- Colle è Froparatory. usiness and N 

training and physical development, 1300 feet above sea ences furnished in any state. ;:282 boys enrolled from 18 states sn dd 


and the spirit of T. M. I. which in- level. Health record For catalogue address MM to be spent in improvements d: 


broader pre preparation than the public 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. Box 113 Sweetwater, Tennessee Rector Bor U, Onarim a O nelle D. 
a SEO S ENEE A EE E EA N E EEES E ATE E EE E 
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tor, Box ru, Charleston, 8. C. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


em 
ivo 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


The Tome School has an equip- 
ment which cost $1,500,000. Its 
dormitories and its class-rooms, its 
laboratories and shops are as com- 
plete as the most expert advice can 
make them. 


The location of the School, in the most 
beautiful spot in Maryland, gives it great 
advantages of climate and healthfulness. 

The School gives complete preparation for 
all colleges and engineering schools. 


The School has seven athletic fields, twelve 
tennis courts, nine-hole golf course, quarter- 
mile cinder track, gymnasium and batting 


cage. New seventy-five foot swimming pool. 
Rates $1000 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 
REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive policy. 
Has educated and developed boys in character, mind and 
body by a system Involving personal attention of qualified 
instructors. Takes pride in its quiet but continuous 
achievement of over à century's training of boys to be- 
come men of integrity and usefulness. 
SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or entrance 
to ranking colleges and universities. Practical military 
instruction In conjunction with field work. Efficient and 
constructive methods of physical supplemented 
by athletic sports. 
FACILITIES. Admirably situated on the highlands of 
the Hudson thirty miles from New York. Complete with 
modern buildings and apparatus. Perfect co-ordination 
between various departments. A school home with an 
ideal environment. Address 


FREDERICK BRUSIE 


P. O. Box 517 Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Prepare for Any College 


inthe world. Faculty, equip- 


in the most interesting ci 
ich make capable boys eligible 


ment and methods whic 


anywhere. The Cottage plan—boys and masters live to- 
gether. Splendid Gymnasium and Athletic field—Ath- 


letics d by competent coach. Send for catalog. 


RMY & NAVY DREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 4111 Connecticut Ave. 


INDIANA, Angola. E. E. Street. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 

Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engi- 
neer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and furnished 
room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same rate. No 


entrance examination. 
ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL Paino beautat and hoaithtai 


location, extensive grounds, homelike buildings, patronage, 
expert mental and physical instruction, high moral influ- 
enee, make an unusual ap; to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or ' usiness preparation. Booklet on request, 
Cuantes Henry Srrour, A. M., Headmaster. 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy s 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- ES 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 


tween boys and masters. Prepares for Wal T 
coliege and gives strong gen- ay 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
\/ Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ULVER 
Military Academy 


Practical field 
work in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chem- 
istry and like studies 
changes them from 
dry, distasteful 
tasks to subjects of 
intense interest. 
The installation and 
operation of a field 
telephone will 


TA more in an after- 
: & noon than a se- 
$ ries of lectures 


= andrecitationson 


the subject. 


is unrivalled. School 
is practically full for 
1920-21. Immediate 
application necessary. 


For catalog address The 
Dept. of Information 


CULVER, INDIANA 


Franklin and Marshall Academy '2ncaster,,2: 


Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 


Junior School in separate building. Moderate terms. 
Literature of interest to college preparatory students. 
Address Box 422, E. M. Hartman, A.M., Principal. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
41st year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 
. Prepares for universities and business life. Rate 
. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 
R.O. T. C. under U. S. War Dept. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins, Principal, Box 406 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 


18 miles from Springfield. 116th year. An up-to-date college pre- 
hool, Aim: to develop manly boys by th: ical 
Bouch. 7 Athletics earefully supervised. Fund tar boys of proven 

worth, $500. let. 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A. B. (Harvard), Principal 
16 Main Mass. 


Culver's equipment |’ 


Schools and Colleges for Boys l 


arion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


DESIGNATED “HONOR SCHOOL 1920" 
BY WAR DEPARTMENT 


One of the most distinctive 

schools in America 
| Superb equipment. 80-acre 
| campus. Patronage from ev- 
ery state and territory of the 
Union and from foreign coun- 
tries. Ideally located in the 
Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt 
which the Government found most satisfactory 
|| for training soldiers. Complete preparatory and 
college courses. Unlimited private tutoring 
|| without extra charge. ‘Junior and Senior R. O. 
|| T. C. Complete equipment for military train- 
|| ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U. S. 
|| Naval Academy. 


I Army and Navy Department 


| Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
| Annapolis and West Point; College Courses 
| 


covering the most dificult parts of the first 
year’s work in the Academy to insure success 
and high rank. These courses hoe the 


un- 

|| qales indorsement of the Adjutant General; || 
special Courses for competitive examinations 

|| for Yes to Annapolis and West Point 

|| and Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. 

Over four hundred young men sent to the Govern- 


ment Academies during the War. Since 1917, 
Marion men have won appointments in every com- 


positive examination they stood, Rates moderate. 
or catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. Marion, Alabama 
1 


— 


Ken 


Military Insti 
itary Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida 

Boys at K. M I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
lege. The two homes afford outdoor sports and work 
all year round. Equipment excellent, including new 
laboratories, buildings and work shops. Designated 
"Honor School” by War Dept. Junior and Senior R. 
O. T. C. Early registration necessary; large waiting 
list last year. References required. 


Address THE ADJUTANT, K. M. I, LYNDON, KY- 


New Jersey, Bordentown, Drawer C-1. 


Bordentown Military Institute ,,Thorouz 


for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military train- 
ing. Su, i athletics. 36th year. For catalogue address 
Cor. T. D. Lanpow, Prin. and Commandant. 


KIS 


to grow up out-of-doors. 
preparation for college or technical schools. 


A School for Boys 


KiSKIMINETAS Springs School, affection- 
ately known as KISKI, permits the boys 
200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. 


Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor sports under competent 
instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. 
fields. | Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool Bowling alleys. School 
owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Special 
University certificate privileges. 


Several football and baseball 


MORGAN 


conducted class groups visit Chicago's industries, 
ness houses and 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


14 MILES FROM CHICAGO 


A school where a boy receives 
thorough — in the fundamen- 
ar habits of study. 


tals and acquires reg 
Each boy is handled as an individual. 
companionship. Splendid home culture. Teacher- 


Clean 


busi- 
civie centers. Separate school for jene 
ta 


boys. All sports. Coaches for all teams. Every boy 


part in playg 


und activities under trained directors. Two Boy 


address 


TO! 
Scout troops. R. O. T. C. For catalo, 
Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys Schools and Colleges for Boys 


MILFOR 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 


Our plan limits the number of boys we can 


Clinton Hall—Administration Building 


“Bla Ccademy 


A Real Boy’s School 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly equipped 
for boys who are able and disposed to take 
advantage of the unusual opportunities of- 
fered eneral education and preparation 


for any college or technical school. 
A catalog will be mailed upon request, but 
a visit for personal inspection is more sat- 
isfactory. 
JOHN C.,SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F, Blairstown, N. J. 


accept each year. Tell us your needs and 
we will snd you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 
SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 
I SCHOOL for Boys "green Hudson 
25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic e Eg 
country. 84th year. 29 years under present Head- 
master. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all 
colleges and technical schools. Individual Instruction, 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 
Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. Bor 926 
O'R young men should be prepared for the § 
great opportunities of the future. Place 


our boy in a school where the dominant aim 
is the development of character and manliness. 


The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


A stron; 
to each 


faculty gives close personal attention 
oy. Sound learning and an active, ath- 
letic, outdoor life are the result. Situ- 
ated in the foothills of the Watchung 
Mountains, near New York and Phila- 
de hia. Preparation for college 
technical schools. Business 
\ Courses. Moral atmosphere. Modern Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool. Moving 
Pictures. Resident Nurse. New Infirmary. 
Moderate rates. 82nd year opens Sept. 
22nd. Early registration desirable. 


Address FRANK MacDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster 
Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


Blue Ridge School for Boys 


Select, Accredited school for boys 9 years aud upwards. 
Ideally located in delightful, healthful climate; home-like, 
refining influences. Summer camp and regular session provide 
all-year home and'school. Sessional fee $550. For catalogue 
Address NORTH CAROLINA, HENDERSONVILLE, BOX A, 


Gulf Coast Military and Naval Academy— 


America's great open air school on the Gulf. 
Athletics, Water Sports. rove sleep on screened 
Strong College-bred facu Teacher to er boys. 
Separate Department for Boys 8to 15. You'll enjoy our 
catalogue. he Academy. R I, Gulfport, Miss. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certificates 
admit to colleges. Athletics. A. M. HENSHAW, Super- 
intendent Ohio, College Hill, Box 46 (near Cincinnati). 


RANOOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, Military 


Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. Work 
endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Athletic grounds. gymnasium. Terms 
$400. Noextras. For catalogue address 

E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford, Va. 


Stamford Military Ácsdetày 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind 
and body. Located at Ossining overlooking the Hud- 
son, convenient to New York, the situation is Ideal. 
Military tactics in the fresh invigorating air keep the 
boys in the finest physical trim. Clawes are purposely 
small and students are assured Individual consideration 
from every teacher. The locality permits every kind 
of outdoor sport and the gymnasium Is well equipped 
for all indoor exercis Summer Camp. For catalog 


address WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M, Principal 
OSSINING, NEW YORK 


22 Teachers | 
$800,000 Equipment 


87th year opens Sept. 14th 


WORCESTER 
) ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Alumni all over the world. Strictly pre- 
paratory for college or technical school. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys. 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


250 Boys 


Recitation 


STRICTLY PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGE 
Building 


Not a Military Institution. Honor Ideals. 
Preparation for admission to all cer- , 
tificate universities and for examina- 
tions of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Mass. Tech. On Lake Michigan one 
hour from Chicago. Modern buli?- 
ings, swimming pool. Athletics, An- 
nual charge $950. Address 

JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 

Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


Lake Forest ers 
FOR BOYS 


Trustees: Louis F, Swift, J. V. Far- 
well, y «x» Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
Mark, A. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, 
Rev, J. G. x McClure, Geo. A. McKin- 
lock, A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8, Lee, 
J. Jones M. W. "one Stanley 
Field, B. M. Linnell, M Ernest 
Palmer, 0 B. Moore, Rev. A. C. Zenos. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for college entrance gopaon and 


or Lr of gradu in college. Studio, manual training, ath- 
tice, 5 B swim ng pool. 


ool—Special home care and training of younger boys. 
Separate room for every grade. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


STUDENTS —Your Vacation is Worth $250 


A large number of college students are turning their summer vacation into cash by intro- 
ducing Woman's Home Companion, The American Magazine, Collier's and Farm and Fireside 
to their friends. You can earn enough money during the summer in this way to meet 
WRITE TO-DAY for particulars. 


your college expenses in the autumn. 
Chief of Subscripton Staff, Desk 54-A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College: 


** Trains for Leadership"* 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Commerce and Finance. 


Infantry Cavalry Artillery Aviation 


Unusual facilities for athletics. 


of 12 and upwards. ` 


| Separate preparatory school for younger boys 


E COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 
Box 143 Chester, Pa. 


B. New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions—bracing air, sunshine, 
dry climate. Altitude—3700 feet. 
Preparatory and Junior College. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box M 
Roswell, New Mexico 


a 

Lif 
A 
HE. 


Offers athoroug 
Mercersburg Academy Sentar and mora training 
for collage or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesquespots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 159. 


William Mann Irvine, LL.D. Headmaster, Merceraburg, Pa. 


St. John’s Military School 


William Ranney, A.M., Ph.D., Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home pre 
tory school for boys In foothills of Alleghanies. 

selected to sult chosen career. 
8-acre athletic field. 
4 buildings. Rates moderate. 
years and upwards. Catalog. 
JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., Headmaster, BELLEFONTE, Pa. 


CLAREMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
vA of high standards for a limited num! Tai e is of Yale tn Soutbers 


tion for all coll 
fiforkia Pint. tinaous outdoor I 


ith ered mountains 
Ee tripe, Al sports, SG miles from: P, Rep pores for catalog. 
W.E GARRISON, Ph.D, Headmaster, Box 240, Claremont, Cal. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 90 select young boys. Just enough of the Military train- 
ing to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness 


i 


“The school with the personal touch.” 
Mason CuanLEs M. Duncan, Box 913, Freehold, N. J. 


Here, at Saint John's School, a boy 
ts taught to study, to concentrate, to 
apply himself. He is taught his 
mother tongue first and learns to 
write good letters and to figure. On 


this foundation we build and prepare 
for college or business. 


‘The attractive and superior military 

training of our Reserve Officers’ 

Training Corps breeds fine manners, 

initiative, sense of duty, industry, de- 

Brig. Gen. Wm. velops character and ™ulds the body. 


Verbeck, Pres. 
Box 119 
Manilius, N. Y. 


Separate School for Young Boys. 
Attractive Summer School 
Send for Booklet 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Buildings, campus und equip- Students From 26 
ment valued at half a million, S Last Y. 
money recognized a4 one of tates Last Year 

's Lending Military Boboola. Trains for college or for business 
We UK en] Omer detailed, Unusual feelüties Yor all Athletics 
re coat rite for Catalog. Give age of boy. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. 
“Built By U.S. Government" 


‘The Citadel 


Founded 1842 

Rated by War Dep as “Dist: ished Military 
College." Senior ui RR O.T.C. pen air mili 
work all the year. Unsurpassed for military exce! 
lence and esprit. Noted a8 an tree M Sono for 
three quarters of a century. Engineering oreraa 
and Liberal Art courses confer . and C. E. de 
grees. 14 High School units utred for admission, 
Applicants must be 16 years old. Expenses limited 
to cost, wed address 

i. 0. J. BOND. 


1 
i 
i 
i 
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FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 


Inhilicountry, 1000feet above 
sea level, one hour from Chl- ) 
on . Faculty, cing boy 
ues before book vases. 
peeks to develop mind, body, 
morals and manners. At 
letics. Our ideal: ''For every 
‘Todd Boy a good citizen." Ask 
about Northern Summer Camp. for 


NOBLE H Principal 
Woodstock, Nlinois 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethichem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic folds. Summer 
seselon. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL new building. 


Joun A. Tucaey, M. A., Headmaster. 
Schools and Colleges for Girls 


An accredited preparatory school for girls 
covering the last six years of preparntory 
school work. Also a finishing school for 
those not entering college. Music, Art, 
Home Economics. A 40-acre campus pro- 
vides for tennis, hockey, all field sports. 
Well equipped gymnasium. Write for cata- 
log 8-13. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


girls for s eor for life. Special two-year 
nn course fr E h School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. JuniorDepartment. 


High healthful location New Care i i tiled 
ontheslopeofthe Lehigh swimm! Tennis, 
Mountains, Near New basketb: E. rid- 
York and Philadelphia. ing, etc. 'Aesthetle and 

Babee Ethelbert Folk Dancing. Address 


Howard em College 


A Junior Cus for voung women, 
fully accredited University of Mis- 
souri. Three buil ings—remodeled dor- 
mitory — gymnasium — outdoor sports. 
Domestic cience, Music, Art and Oratory. 
Three years’ state certificate given to 
graduates, Address 
Dr. W. L. Halberstadt, President 

Box 10 Fayette, Missouri 


| in elegant fireproof building 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 
——— — FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go to college. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, and 
to select studies best meeting their tastes 
and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for 
entrance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, 'cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hoi and cold water. For 1920-21, 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 23. 
siis dail tome ie, 16 1659 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Es. J 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


Southern seminary 


(ius "ag pe WARD-BELMONT 


For Gin1$ AND Youxc Womtn 

ESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 ses- 
LX. sion should be made as soon as pqs- 
sible to insure entrance. 


Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 


years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Edenwold 1s the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required. 


Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box A-C, Nashville, Tenn. 


. 

Starrett School for Girls 

Thirty-fifth year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, ai l qoo a 
Academic, College preparatory and special] Courses. Co- 

operative with the University of Chicago; prepares for 
Smith, Wellesley and Vassar | 
Colleges, member of the North 
Central Association, Full 
courses in all subjects offered 
by the best academic schools. 
Exceptional advantages in 
Music and Art. A Home school 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science: Business; Personal attention 

to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds 
Students from every section. Rate $525. Catalog. 


,SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 9 Buena Viste; Va. 


A select school for g iris in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 

lege preparatory, f year graduate work, Musić, Art, 

Home Economics, E zxpression, Secretarial. Superb 

railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 

anon, 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike bulld- 
ing. High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest 

| spring (Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback P. 

| ‘riding, tennis, baskets z 
ball, river sports 

Terms $450. Catalog. ^ 


two blocks from Lake Front 
Park, Tennis Courts and Bath- 


Ing Beach. Fall term begins John Noble Maxwell, 
September 15. Address President 
Fairfax Hall 


Registrar, Box 28 D 
4932 Lake Park Ave.. Chicago, Ill. FEL 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select E 30 states; pleasant social life; oeg- 
tion foothills Blue Ri North of Atlanta. Standard A. 


Box A, Basic, Va. 


course; special advan’ in music, pretory. art. § art, domestic "f a 
physical cul Lo AC, ro af fo liae ch inclu, ELA era p houses, e ° 
go ing pool. oc Tor young gir». 60th year. Junior College, Pr. 
Eta end iliastratgd Bonk nnn Ga. Forest Park College 727,575 and Guus Sehon 
= - $ Cortifieate admits to Eastern arid Western Colleges. College 
of Music, E. R. Knogaxn, Director; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY FOR GIRLS | Public 5:562 Music. Violin, Expression, Art, Bible Bchooi. 
Home Economics. on oom and Tuition, $500. 
In the mountains near White Sulphur Springs, main line | x 8 
C. & O. R R. 2,800 ft. altitude. College preparatory. | Missouri, St. Louis. Jaco. Pase CAM, Pres. 


‘Two years’ graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics 
and Expression. AM $400. Catalog on request. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


Sweet Briar, Va. Standard Tour yaa college courses. 
Students received on certificate and J| erama lon. Un- 
excelled climate, out-of-door eports al year. For catalogue 
and views address the Registrar, Box 15. 

EMILIE Watts MCVEA., A.M., Litt. D., President. „ 


58th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Miss Mason's School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate; pteparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Sepa choo! for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 

MISS C, ee MASON, LL. 
_Box 954 _ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. ] 


Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Algo Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
upon. Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
um. Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


LJ 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls. 


Special Two-year Course of college work 
for high school graduates. Preparatory 
and Elective courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, and Domestic Science. 


New wing ready September, 1920; 
students’ rooms and suites with private 
baths. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Abundant outdoor exercise, riding. All 
the advanta the National Capi- 
tal and sightseeing with experienced 
chaperones. 

Special attention to character building. 

Address THE SECRETARY 

4230 Wisconsin Ave.,Washington, D.C. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading ano n the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Located in the Valley 
of Virgina famed for hea th ‘and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, dad and College Courses, Music, 


direction of 
European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address , 


rs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


ASH DOL for young women, especially for high and 
preparatory school graduates who wish instruction in 
Musio, Art, Expression, and vocational subjects. No extra 
charge for Domestic Science diploma course. Campus of 
65 acres; all out-door sports. Gymnasium, swimming-pool. 
Located in suburb of Washington; organized study of the 
Capital. The Seminary is full for 1920-'21 and the enrolment 
for 1921-22 is steadily advancing. References required. 


Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 

A Developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Secretarial, Business, and Household 
Management. College Preparation. Catalogue. 
CHRISTINE F. BYE. Presidént, Box 616, West Chester, Pa 
y! RGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE for Girls 

and Young Women. 36th year. Students from 
20 states. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a specialty. 
Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1,900 feet. New Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Box 125, H. G. Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. 


Hollins College for Women 


Founded 1842. Standard College Courses B. A. and B. M. 
Admission by certificate or examination. Degree accepted 
fongraduate work by leading universities. 280 students. 


MATTY L. COCKE, President. Box 343, Hollins, Va. 
Schools of Domestic Science 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
School of Home Economics 


Offers two accredited courses — Dietitians, 
Teaċhers. Affiliation with the Sanitarium affords 
unusual opportunities for practical application; pro- 
vides unexcelled laboratory facilities and many other 
exceptional advantages. 


Opportunity to Defray Part of Expense 


Students enjoy refined companionship, beautiful surround- 
ings, healthful recreation and scientific development. Tuition 
and living expenses moderate. More calls are received for 
graduates than can be filled. Illustrated prospectus upon 
request. Address: Registrar, Box 41, Battle Creek, Mich. 


School of Domestic 
Arts and Science 


Offers one year intensive courses 
in HOME-MAKING, also INSTITU- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT. 
Cookery, Menu Plannin 


Subjects 
and 


include: 
Preparation, Marketing, Household Man- 
agement, Table Service, Food Values, Sew- 


Desirable dormitory 


ing, Millinery, Etc. 
For catalog address: 


&ccommodations. 


Lillian A. Kemp, Director, Box 10, 6 N. Michigan Av. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Schools of Music and Art 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL of 
DESIGN for WOMEN 


FOUNDED 1844 


The oldest Industrial Art 
School in America offers the 
highest grade of Instruction in 
Art and Design, Normal Art, 
Textile Design, Costume De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration. 
Book Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Modelling, Por- 
trait, Life and Still Life Paint- 
ing in Oil and Water Color. 
Practical training. Graduates 
command good salaries. Pupils 
accepted direct from Grammar 
and High Schools. Send for 
booklet. Box 20. 


Broad and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Compantes. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Skidmore School 47, 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 
A woman's college offering broad general courses 
with splendid opportunity for specialization. Secre- 
ta.lal, Domestic Science, ni heen Education, Fine 
acd A p'ied Arts, Music and General cours.s, with 
related subjects. B. 8. degree or Teacher's and Super- 
visor’s certificate. For catalog address 


Secretary, Box E, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 1013 Woodward Ave., Box 9. 


. : 

Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Finest Conservatory in the West. Offers courses in 

Plano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Musics 

and Drawing. Oral Interpretation, etc. Fall term 

Sept. 13, 1020. Address JAMES H. BELL. Sb. 


nnn RARE inm M i 
| 


— fl 


ART: SCH OOL L| 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF-CHICAGO 


i 


COURSES in Drawing, Pa Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art. This includes 
classes in Interior Decoration, Com» 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon» 
ing and Poster Design. 

Richest_facilities for Art Study in 
Museum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
uo roof as the School, 

Cur graduates are holding the most 

success: t posidons, Big demand for 
women and men as Ilus- 


trators and Teachers. 
Write Registrar for particulars 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
39, Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 


Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equip to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. 


Address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City 


More than half a century in the front rank of American Music 


Schools. 


Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. Preparatory, 


Normal and Artist Departments. Exceptional advantages 


for post-graduate and repertoire work, advanced study in 
Theory and Composition; Orchestral Training, Opera, Ex- 
pression, 


Languages, Literature, Public School Music and 


Drawing. Engagements for Graduates. Attractively appointed 


lusit 


Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


Founded by Clara Baur 


Incorporated 


residence buildings. Master Violin Claes under 
Eugene Ysaye, ‘‘King of Violinists.” For csta- 


log address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR 
Cincinnati. Ohio 


Schools of Physical Education 


The Sargent School ‘¢r,Physica! 
Established 1881. ` 


Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


Physical Education 
for Women 


Accredited 


Two Year Normal Course 
for Directors of Phys- 
ical Education, Play- 
ground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming In- 
structors. Thorough 
preparation in all 
branches under strong 
faculty of experienced 
men and women. 


Our graduates are filling 
the most responsible po- 
sitions in the country. 
High School graduates 
from accredited schools 
admitted without gani 
School Dormitory located in ation. Fine Dormitory 
Cirellent resideren wistrict for Non-resident students. 


17th Session opens Sept. 23, 1920 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal 
Box 26, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


School of Mining 
New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological cal And Civ Engineering. 
TTech.ilcal Faculty. Low cost ecognized Government. 
Short course educational opportunities. N ining district. 


Write for catalogue. 
Socorro, New Mexico A. X. Illinski, President 


. 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
32nd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our grad- 
uates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Summer Camp. Apply to Tue SECRETARY. 


Physical Education offers wide opportunities 
for ambitious young women and men. 


„Physical Directors and Playground Super- 
visors are in great demand at beginni 
salaries. Positions are found by our free 
uate-placing bureau in universitieg, 
public and private schools, park systems, 
industrial gymnasiums, etc. 

We give a thorough two-year course to 
high school graduates. Course includes 
athletics, folk and fancy dancing. Se; te 
modern dormitory for girls. Gymnasiums, 
auditorium, swimming pool, library. 


Term begins September 21st. Early enrol- 
ment advised. View Book and Catalog free. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
LLEGE Q9) EDUCATION 


Accredited 


A-9, 4200 Grand Meere Chicago 


Dept. 


Teachers’ Training Schools 


" mu Rer] E rrip pns 


1886 1920 


NATIONAL 


KINDERGARTEN - 


ELEMENTARY. 


. COLLEGE 


INDERGARTEN and Pri- 
mary teachers in demand. 
Salaries rapidly increasing. 
Combined Professional and E 
= Cultural Education. College E 
accredited. Diploma, 2 years. 
Three and four year courses. 
Four Dormitories on College 
Grounds. For catalog address 


Box 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard E 
5 Chicago, Illinois : 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 

I. Kindergarten 

Three Depts. H. Primary 

HI. Playground 
Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. 24th yr. 
Opens Sept. 21. Write Registrar, Box 28, 616-22 So. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in at demand. Intensive courses in theory 
and practice. School residence for a limited number, Grounds 
for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal. 1112 Iranistan Ave. Bridgeport,Conn. 


Lesley School of Household Arts 
Kindergarten and Grade Work 
Home efficiency and dietetics. Dormitory accommodation. 


Address Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Special Training School 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility In a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
tle Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


Co-Educational Schools 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses, 8th 
grade to ist year college. Piano, violin, vocal, elccution, 
stenography. Expenses, $500. For catalog address 


Box GD Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Instruction in small groups—personal care 
Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 


technical schools. Separate Junior Department 
with House Motber and constant supervision. Com- 
plete equipment Gymnasium and twenty-acre ath- 
letio field. Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D., Prin, Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa 


Co-Educational School 


It May Make a Difference In 


. Your Child's 
Whole Future Life 


- If You Do Not Investigate 
the Following: 


1 
à 
P 
LN 
"n 
Tj. 
TOW that there is a system of child-training which other parents say really 
educates children by developing habits of obedience, and industry, and that 
gives the broadest and most thorough elementary education in schopl subjects— 
a fascinating, practical system that any mother or father anywhere can easily 
understand and apply—a system that will give our boys and girls the best pos- 
sible chance of becoming intelligent, and useful, and successful, a credit to 


themselves and to us—are you really giving your child a fair chance if you 
don't at least get all the information you can about it? e 


A Complete Elementary Education 
By Correspondence 


The Calvert School has developed a scientific and thoroughly tested system of 
training children from four to twelve years of age right in their own homes b 
correspondence, no matter where they live, by laying a foundation of good habits 
and manners, teaching reading, writing and other school subjects, and building 
character in à way that will make your children leaders among their playmates 
and keep them ahead of other children who have not had this training—all 
through their lives. 


Work Done Better In Less Time 


A child of unusual ability does not have to waste time as he would in a class, waiting for the less 
able ones to catch up; a child whose mind works more slowly but, as is often the case, more surely, 
does not skip or do the work superficially in a scramble to keep even with others. Ifheneeds more 
time, he can take it; if he needs less, he does not have to waste time idly waiting. If he needs 
more study on certain lessons or certain days, here again he may pause. If he is sick, there is no 
gap which he would miss entirely if attending school, he simply takes up the work at the point at 


which he left it. 
A Specialist School 


Calvert School was founded in 1897 and is maintained as a day school by a group of leading 
citizens of Baltimore, who receive no financial benefit from it either direct or indirect, but who 
wanted the best the educational work offers for their own children. Calvert School pupils advanced 
80 rapidly and successfully in every way that this special long-distance branch was established so 
that children all over the world could have the same wonderful advantages. This school now has 
pupils in every state of the United States and twenty-two foreign countries. 


. 


text books and equipment—under the personal 


You are responsible for qo children's future 
supervision of the leading child-education 


success afd happiness. ou want them to get 
the very most out of their lives, to be respected, specialists of the world. It is thoroughly prac- 
cultured, intelligent and successful, don't you? tical and complete and very famentiable in 
And they can be. But your love for them alone price. It will take little, if any, more of your 
cannot make this possible. You need to know time than merely hearing your child's lessons, 
the best methods of educating and training them. as you probably do now. Calvert School 
The Calvert School will give you just the help teachers are experts with years of successful 
you need—not a book of vague, general instruc- experience in child-training. They know your 
tions, but a carefully prepared course oi problems and are anxious to help you as they 
definite lessons for every school day with all ave helped thousands of other parents. 


How Calvert School Has Helped Other Parents 


The following extracts from letters sent us voluntarily by parents who have 
used the Calvert School method are typical of thousands: 


3 Would Have Paid a Dozen Times the Cost 
“I would gladly have paid a dozen times the 
cost by preference, even had the school been 
next r. We follow you step by step with 
the greatest ease. If your method were a trade 
oe it would be valued at thousands of 
olars. 


Calvert School Methods Perfectly Wonderful 


“It seems so perfectly wonderful! I kept 
Mary at home with me for a year longer and 
when she entered school she led her class. This 
from only an hour or so a day work at home 
without any tears or other difficulties.” 


If You Care Anything at All About 
Your Child’s Education 


You should write to the Calvert School for 
information. Your responsibility for your 
child’s future is enormous. very day 
counts—for every day's delay in applying the 
right methods in child-training means that 
much more trouble later on. Calvert School 
can help you—and your child. In years to 
come he will thank you countless times and 
in countless ways for giving him the benefit 
of the right sort of education and training. 

It may mean so much—the difference be- 
tween success and happiness or sorrow and 
failure to your child! The least you can do 
is to find out more about it. 


Mark and Mail This Coupon NOW! 
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First Thought Her Daughter Was a Prodigy 
“I was simply amazed when I saw what Jane 
did. I didnt think it possible! At first I 
thought I had a prodigy for a child. But I 
found that other children taking the same course 
accomplished the same results with ease.” 


Your Methods Are Unique 
A “Critic Teacher" says: “Before my mar- 
riage I was a ‘Critic’ First Grade Teacher, but 
either the advances in teaching have been 
phenomenal in the last seven years or your 
methods are unique, for the results are beyond 
anything I would have thought possible.” 
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CALVERT SCHOOL 


5 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me without ob- 
ligation or expense a sample 
lesson and full information 
regarding your system of 
home instruction for a child 
of... 


Co-Educational Schools 


UNIVERSITY | 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


iments — Education, Arts and Sci , Engineering. 
[7 sale Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry, Home Economies. 
Public Speaking, Music, Manual Training, Preparatory, 
High School, ‘Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting 
While the expense in all departments is exceedingly low, this reduced 
cost has not been brought about by ru Ha. in high grade of instruc- 
tion, but by applying business principles to the 


Cost of Living 
so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board and room 
may be had at $90 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $25 per quarter 
of 12 weeks or $95 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the en- 
tire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction in all 
departments except Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 
Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for regular 
school year (36 weeks) need not exceed $330, or for 48 weeks, $435. 


For Free Catalog Address 
.H. K. Brown, Pres., Box 3. University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-eighth Year Opens September 21, 1920 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 14, 1920 3rd Quarter, March 8, 1921 4th Quarter, May 31, 1921 


illsbury 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


44th year. 15acres. 8 buildings. 
*. Maximum college preparation. 
Fa, Individual instruction. Mil- 
itary and Manual training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Orchestra and Band 
Music. Write for Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE Ph.D, Principal Owatonna, Minn. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision. 


College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Military train- 
ing, Gymnasium and Athletic 
field. 76th year. Endowed. 
Catalogue. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


Coll [o Preparatory Courses. Domestic Science. Teacher 
Training. Commerical Course. Superb location. Modern 
equipment. Large endowment. 4 bulldings. Gymna- ! 
entio Science. For catalogue and information addresa slum. Athletic field. $350 a year. Strong athletic t ld 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE. I itt. D. Principal Orlando K., Hollister, Litt. D.. Prin | Rox 30, Rarre, Vermont , 


Business S-hools 


Accountancy offers 
today to young 
men of character, 
ambition and abili- 
ty an opportunity 
which extends to 
every phase of busi- 
ness and govern- 
mental activity. 


Kingston, Pa. 


A——À— ——M———— 
DEAN ACADEMY, 54th Year, Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmoephere, 

. thorough and «fficlent training in every department of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 

rmita liberal terms, $375— $475 per year. Special Course in 


Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 
Courses in Accountancy and Business Adminis- 
tration, gives ambitious men and women market 
value as certified publio accountants, control- 
lers, cost analysts, tax specialists, treasurers, 
and general executives. 

The fal! is a favorable time for enroiment in daytime 
or evening c in Pace Institute. The Pace Course 
will be of ial interest to high-school and college 
graduates | anningtoenter Accountancy or Business. 

d for Bulletin A. : I» 


Pace Institute 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


Founded by 
Elijah W. Sells 


Charles Waldo Haskins Institute specializes in the 
training of young men for this dignified profession. 
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A Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one 


evening. 


HEN my old friend Faulkner invited me to a 
dinner party at his house, I little thought it 
would be the direct means of getting me a 
one-hundred-and-fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all came about. 


Toward the close of the evening things began to 
drag a bit, as they often do at parties. Finally 
some one suggested the old idea of having everyone 
do a "stunt." Some sang, others forced weird sounds 
out of the piano, recited, told stories, and so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald's turn. He was a 
quiet sort of chap, with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that "still waters run 
deep." He said he had a simple “stunt” which he 
hoped we would like. He selected me to assist 
him. First he asked to be blindfolded securely to 
prove there was no trickery in it. Those present 
were to call out twenty-five numbers of three fig- 
ures each, such as 161, 249, and so on. He asked me 
to write down the numbers as they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then astounded 
everyone by repeating the entire list of twenty-five 
numbers backwards and forwards. Then he asked 
people to request numbers by positions, such as 
the eighth number called, the fourth number, and 
so on. Instantly he repeated back the exact 
number in the position called. He did this with 
the entire list—over and over again, without mak- 
ing a single mistake. 

en Macdonald asked that a deck of cards be 
shuffled and called out to him in their order. This 
was done. Still blindfolded, he instantly named 
the cards in their order backwards and forwards. 
And then, to further amaze us, he gave us the 
number of any card counting from the top, or the 
card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amazement at Mac- 
donald's remarkable feat. You naturally expect 
to see a thing of this sort on the stage, and even 
then you look upon it asa trick. But to see it done 
by an everyday business man, in plain view of every- 
one, blindfolded and under conditions which make 
trickery impossible, is astonishing, to say the least. 

*o* o * ORG OR 
ON the way home that night I asked Macdonald 


how it was done. He said there was really 
nothing to it—simply a memory feat, the key to 


which anyone could easily learn in 
one evening. Then he told me that 
the reason most. people have bad 
memories is because they leave 
memory development to chance. 
Anyone could do what he had 
done, and develop a good memory, 
he said, by following a few simple 
rules. And then he told me ex- 
actly how to do it. At the time 
I little thought that evening would 
l| prove to be one of the most event- 
| ful in my life, but such it proved 
| to be. 

What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 
remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory and it was but a 
question of days before I learned 
to do exactly what he had done. 
At first I amused myself with my 
new-found ability by amazing peo- 
ple at parties. My “memory feat,” 
as my friends called it, surely made 
ahit. Every one was talking about 
it, and I was showered with invi- 
tations for all sorts of affairs. If 
anyone were to ask me how quickly to develop 
social popularity, I would tell him to learn my 
memory "feat"—but that is apart from what I 
want to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about the improve- 
ment of my memory was the remarkable way it 
helped me in business. Much to my surprise | 
discovered that my memory training had literally 

ut a razor edge on my rain. My brain had 

ome clearer, quicker, keener. I felt that I was 
fast acquiring that mental grasp and alertness I 
had so often admired in men who were spoken of 
as "wonders" and “geniuses.” 

The next thing I noticed was a marked improve- 
ment in my conversational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. I never could 
think of things to say until the conversation was 
over. And then, when it was too late, I would al- 
ways think of apt and striking things I “might have 
said.” But now I can think like a flash. When I 
am talking I never have to hesitate for the right 
word, the right expression or the right thing to say. 
It seems that all I have to do is to start to talk and 
instantly I find myself saying the very thing I want 
to say to make the greatest impression on people. 

It wasn't long before my new-found ability to 
remember things and to say the right thing at the 
right time attracted the attention of our president. 
He got in the habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. As he expressed 
himself to me, “You can always tell me instantly 
what I want to know, while the other fellows annoy 
me by dodging out of the office and saying ‘I'll 
look it up.’ " 

*o* S * o ke 


I FOUND that my ability to remember helped 

me wonderfully in dealing with other people, 
particularly in committee meetings. en a dis- 
cussion opens up the man who can back up his 
statements qüiskly with a string of definite facts 
and figures usually dominates the others. Time 
and again I have won people to my way of think- 
ing simply because I could instantly recall facts 
and figures. While I'm proud of my triumphs in 
this respect, I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot hold up their 
end in the argument they cannot 


It has helped me every day 


facts instantly. It seems as though I never forget 
anything. Every fact I now put in my mind is as 
clear and as easy to recall instantly as though it 
were written before me in plain black and white. 

We all hear a lot about the importance of 
sound judgment. People who ought to know say 
that a man cannot begin to exercise sound judg- 
ment until he is forty to fifty years of age. But 
I have disproved all that. I have found that 
sound judgment is nothing more than the ability 
to weigh and judge facts in their relation to each 
other. Memory is the basis of sound judgment. 
I am only thirty-two, but many times I have been 
complimented on having the judgment of a man 
of forty-five. I take no personal credit for this— 
it is all due to the way I trained my memory. 


+ * + ks ks k $ 


Te are only a few of the hundreds of ways I have prof- 
ited by my trained memory. No longer do I suffer the 
humiliation of meetii inen. T: know and not being able to 
recall their names. e moment I see a inaa is name 
flashes to my mind together with a string of facts about him. 
I always liked to read, but usually forgot most of it. Now 
I find it easy to recall what Ihave read. Another surprising 
thing is that | can now master a subject in considerably less 
time than before. Price lists, market quotations, data of 
all kinds, | can recall in detail almost at will. I rarely make 


a 3 

My vocabulary, too, has increased wonderfully. 
I see a striking word or expression, | memorize it and use it 
in my dictation or conversation. This has put a remarkable 

le and pulling power into my conversation and business 
letters. And the remarkable part of it all is that | can now 
do my day's work quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do not have to 
keep stopping to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. But the 
best part of it all is that since my memory power first attracted 
the attention of our president, my salary has steadily been 
increased. Today it is many times greater than it was the 
day Macdonald got me interested in improving my memory. 

$c 4€ dw * eS 
War Macdonald told me that eventful evening was 
3 this: “Get the Roth Memory Course.” I did. That 
is how I learned to do all the remarkable things I have told 

u about. The publishers of the Roth Memory Course— 

Independent ration—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remarkable memory that they 
will gladly send the Course to you on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until you have examined 
the Course and found that it fully lives up to all the claims 
made for it. Send no money. erely mail the coupon or 
write a letter, and the Complete Course will be sent to you 
instantly, all charges prepaid. If after examination you de- 
cide that you do not want to keep the Course, return it 
and you will owe nothing. On the other hand, if you find, as 
thousands of others have found, that the Roth Memory Course 
will do wonders for you, then merely send seven dollars in full 


pa t. 
You have always wanted a good memory. Now you can 
have it. Remember, you pay no mone: until you have proved 
that the Course will benefit you. You have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by taking immediate action. So 
mail the coupon NOW before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-129 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers af The Independent Weekly 

319 Sixth Ave. 

send me the checked below. Within 


You may Course or Courses 
five days after receipt I will either remail the Course (or Courses) 
or send you the price indicated after each in full payment. 


Roth Course (87) -Salesmanship ($7) 
gog By David M. Roth L] By Arthur Newcomb 


Dept. R-129 New York 


ABC Method L] Practis rse fg Per 
O Art Course in By Edward E. Porinion 

How to Read Character Ferrin Home- Account 
g at Sidt Pl Bvatem ($3.50) 

By Dr.K. M.H.Blackford By Wesley W. Ferrin 


Mostery of Speech ($7) 
By Frederick Houk Law 


Independent Weekly ($5) 
L] (62 Jneues — ibe per copy) 
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Is your family good natured 
at breakfast? 


OST families are cheerful on 
Sunday morning. That’s be- 


' cause breakfast is a leisurely meal on 


that day—no need to watch the clock 
or rush off to business. 

But how about during the week? 
You know you can enjoy that same 
breakfast-leisure every day by setting 
your clock just a little earlier. Try it 
tomorrow and see the difference it 
makes! 

A late get-up can put a family criss- 
cross quicker than anything else. The 
kind of a breakfast you have can make 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA 


or wreck your day. Sleep-Meter 
specializes in the business of smooth- 
ing out the domestic wrinkles that 
come from getting up just a little 
too late to be polite. 

Sleep-Meter measures out just the 
amountof rest you decided on the night 
before and brings you to life with a 
smile instead of a scowl. 

Like all Westclox, Sleep-Meter is 
proud to wear that trade-mark of 
faithful timekeeping—the orange and 
buff tag and the name, Westclox, on 
the dial. 


SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o! Lantern 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Ivory Soap which gives her the lustrous hair, the sarmenta, and all fine 
clear, smooth skin, and the spotless garments which without rubbing. For 
. e generous trial pack- 
she innocently admires. age, just send your 
C , : : name and address to 
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Which Are Smarter— 
Men or Women? 


HERE is probably no subject so universally interesting as the one 

discussed in the following article. Men are always telling what 
they think about women; women could fill a five-foot shelf with their 
opinions about men; and each sex argues as to whether the other is 
right in what it says. Moreover, men like to tell what they think 
their own qualities are, and the women do the same about themselves. 
They will tackle the subject from any kind of angle, whether inside or 


outside, obtuse, acute, or right. 


But here is a man who has made scientific tests of certain supposed 


differences between the sexes, and has studied the records of tests 
made by other scientists. Dr. Daniel Starch is associate professor of 
Psychology at the University of Wisconsin, and lecturer on Com- 
mercial Psychology: at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The things he tells in the article below are not mere 
theories. They are based on actual tests, some of which are given 
here, so that readers can try them on themselves, their families, 
and their friends. With the group on the following page, 

women can be compared. E 


men and 
Eprron. 


What Professor Starch Says: 


F I MAY use a slang expression, I 

believe that more “tommyrot” has 

been talked and written about the 

mental differences between men and 

women than about almost any other 
pay choleacal subject of popular interest. 

ost persons seem to think that men 
and women are “born different,” not only 
in body, but also in mind. They talk about 
*' the masculine mind" and “the feminine 
mind" as if the two were as 
unlike as butter and eggs, or 
silk and cotton, or steel and 
putty. 

Not content with assert- 
ing that the two sexes are 
different mentally, people : 
claim that women have one 
set of moral traits and that 
men have quite another set. 
Apparently, men are sup- 

sed to be born with. one 
Pind of character, just be- 
cause they are male; and 
women are born with 
another kind of character, 
simply because they are 
female. 

Novels, plays, cartoons, 
and jokes are based on these 
commonly accepted ideas 
about the differences be- 
tween the sexes. And they 
do their share in passing on 
these ideas from one genera- 
tion to another. 

In the course of my work 
as a psychologist, I have 
studied the available scien- 
tific data in regard to the 
differences between the 
sexes. And many of the 
facts which have been 
brought out are so at vari- 
ance with popular ideas on 
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the subject that I believe they will sur- 
prise the average reader. 

Psychologists are cautious when it 
comes to making hard and fast general 
statements about human beings. But I 
believe I can safely assert that there is 
only one great natural difference between 
men and women: that is the ry eld in 
sex. “Male and female created He them.” 
Not “masculine and feminine," but “male 


WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH THIS TEST? 
dob 1 Doe ah ES oT Oe 
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Notice that the little “arms,” at top and the bottom of the fig- 
ures, vary in length. Some of them are twice as long as others. 
Select one figure near the beginning—the first one, if you choose 
—and in one minute cross out with your pencil as many fig- 
ures, exactly like that one, as you can. 
man or woman, will mark six figures correctly in one minute 


The average adult, 


and female,” whichis quite another matter. 

The difference in sex is a matter of 
physical structure. And it is the primary 
one which applies to a// men and ail 
women. The supposed differences in 
mental ability and in mora traits are at 
least fifty per cent purely infaginary. The 
other fifty per cent are due to a large ex- 
tent to environment and training. 

I do not mean to say that there are 
absolutely no mentalor emo- 
tional differences between 
men and women. What I 
do mean to say is that these 
ec are far i 
than e generally be- 
lieve, ae that the differ- 
ences among persons of the 
same sex are far larger than 
the differences between the 
sexes themselves. 

I anticipate that these 
statements will arouse a 
clamorof contradiction. But 
they are based largely on 
the results of scientie study 
—which is a pretty solid 
foundation; whereas, the 
talk one commonly hears 
about these sex differences 
is based mostly on tradi- 
tion, or on unusual exam- 
ples, which are striking but 
rare. 

Strange as it may seem, 
very little scientific infor- 
mation in regard to sex dif- 
ferences—other than purel 
phaca ones—was avail- 
able until about twenty 
years ago. For centuries, 
men and women had been 
intensely interested in each 
other and had gone on end- 
lessly talking about « 
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other. But they had not made žests to 
find out whether the things they were say- 
ing were true or not. 

ven now, we have only begun to appl 
these tests; but we have found out enoug’ 
to-make us throw some of the old ideas 
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Further on I shall give actual records 
of mental tests which have been applied 
to boys and girls, and to young men and 
young women, Unfortunately, very few 
scientific studies of this kind have been 
made, except among students of various 


clothes and in the kind of car he buys. 
Now, most writers of advertising 
“copy” claim that an entirely different 
appeal must be made to a woman. 
when an advertisement is intended for 
feminine consumption, it is carefully 


into the discard. For instance, throughout ages. However, here is one experiment adapted to her supposedly peculiar kind 


the ages there was, and there still is in which was tried outside of 


many quarters, a belief that 
women have radically differ- 
ent mental capacities from 
those of men. j 

Not until the latter part 
of the nineteenth century 
would men admit that the 
mind of woman was even 
capable of receiving the 
same kind of education that 
a man received. It was not 
a question of whether that 
was the education sheneeded 
to fit her for her probable 
activities in life. She was 
supposed to be incapable of 
receiving it. She was de- 
clared to be of inferior 
mental capacity as com- 
pared with man. Women’s 
colleges were not developed 
until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and co- 
education in the higher in- 
stitutions did not get under 
way until about the same 
time. 

Without regard to 
whether or not the same 
kind of education is advis- 
able for girls and for boys, 
it has been demonstrated 
that there is nothing in their 
native mental abilities which 
would preveng them from 
taking the "Same school 
courses, from the primary 
grades to the “higher edu- 
cation" offered by the col- 
leges. 

Men may dislike giving 
up the idea that, merely by 
virtue of their sex, they are 
fundamentally of superior 
mental power as compared 
with women. But the truth 
is that differences in intelli- 
gence are differences amon 
individuals, rather than dif- 
ferences between the sexes. 
There is a very wide range 
of mental ability among 
children, for instance. But 
there is no hard and fast 
line of demarcation between 
the boys as boys and the 
girls as girls. 


HEN it comes to 

adults there may 
seem to be such a line. But 
if it does exist, I think it is 
to a large extent the result 
of environment and of di- 
rect and indirect. training. 


Try These Tests on Yourself 
' and Others 


MEMORY TEST 


Do not look at the accompanying list of ten words, but have 
someone read them aloud to you at'the rate of one word per 
second. After this one reading write down immediately all the 
words you can remember. The average adult will remember 
seven words. 

(Park, book, coat, hand, smoke, duck, gold, wolf, ice, map.) 

This test can be made with any ten words, preferably short 
nouns, if the list has not previously been seen by the person 
tested. : 


MOTOR REACTION TEST 


Take a pencil and tap as rapidly as you can for thirty seconds 
on a sheet of paper. Now count the number of dots you have 
made. The average adult man makes 190 dots and the average 
adult woman makes 170 dots. 


READING TEST 


Let someone choose a convenient passage, say in this article, 
and have you read it aloud at your best natural speed con- 
sistent with grasping the meaning. Read for one minute. 
Then count the number of words you have read. The average 
adult will read 120 words per minute. 

To test your comprehension of what you have read, immedi- 
ately after you have finished reading, write as fully as you can 
the thought expressed in the passage. 

Discarding anything that may be wrong, or that is not in the 
passage, the average adult is able to reproduce correctly 40 
per cent of the thought. That is, if he has read 120 words in a 
minute, he will write 50 words to express all of the meaning that 


he has retained. 


WORD-BUILDING TEST 


With the six letters—a, i, u, d, 1, m—write as many words as 
you can in five minutes. You mày use one letter, or all six, in 
any one word; but you must not repeat a letter in the same 
word, and you must not use any letter not included in this list 
of six. The average adult can make 15 words in five minutes. 


ATTENTION TEST 


Take four numbers, not in order, as8, 1,6,4. Then write with 
your eyes shut successive series, such as: 8 164, 1648,64 18, 
4 816, etc. The average adult is able to write correctly 10 
such groups in one minute. 


WRITING TEST - 


Write repeatedly at your best natural speed, and as well as you 
can, a short sentence such as: “ Art is long and time is fleeting.” 
Write for two minutes. Then count the number of letters 
written. The average adult will write 85 letters per minute. 
Judge the writing for quality as well as for speed. Quality in 
this case means legibility. The Ayres scale recognizes eight 
steps, or degrees: 20, 30, and so on up to 9o, which is perfect. 
Your writing should measure about 60 on this scale. 


ucation. of mental reaction. 


In order to test the cor- 
rectness of this theory, du- 
plicate sets of advertise- 
ments of various articles 
were submitted to a large 
number of men and women. 
There were from nine to 
fifty advertisements of each 
article; and the persons to 
whom they were submitted 
were asked to indicate which 
ones appealed to them most 
strongly. They were to 
mark their first, second, 
third choice, and so on to 
the last one among the 
"ads" for each separate 
article. 


_ Here are the figures show- 
mg the percentage of fre 
quency with which the men 
and the women agreed in 
their judgment of these ad- 
vertisements: 


Clothing (9 ads) 73% 
Soap (20 ads) 91% 
A mechanical device | 
(12 ads) 82% 
Candy (10 ads) 90% 
Tooth paste (24 ads) 77% 
Abstract appeals (50) 775; 


These figures show that 
the large majority of men 
and women react in prac- 
tically the same manner to 
the appeal of an advertise- 
ment. The idea that they 
do not is simply one of the 
common fallacies about the 
essential difference between 
the minds of men 'and of 
women. As a matter of fact, 
all the men did not react the 
same and neither did all the 
comen. It was largely a 
matter of individuals, not of 
sex. 

I wish we had more of 
these tests made outside the 
schools. If we had, I am 
confident we could prove 
that many of the popular 
notions about the differ- 
ences between men and 
women have no basis in 
fact. 

Not long ago I heard a 
banker address an associa- 
tion of business women. In 
the course of his talk, he 
asserted that women were 
less honest than men. And 
he claimed that this was be- 


Justasgreata differencein mental develop- 
ment could be produced within either sex. 

This does not mean that there are no 
differences between men and women as 
such. But the differences which do exist 
are more or less superficial, and are the 
result of the widely different influences to 
which they are subjected, because of their 


difference in sex. 


Certain articles, which all of us buy, are 
advertised in some mediums that reach 
women and in others that reach men. 
Recently, certain other articles, bought by 
men—such as men's clothing and auto- 
mobiles—have been advertised with the 
idea of appealing to women, also; the 
theory being that a man's wife takes an 
active interest in her husband's choice of 


cause boys learn, through taking part in 
sports, to be “fair and square.” 

It struck me that here was simply 
another instance of a careless dividing of 
human beings morally by an aribtrary 
boundary of sex. Even he did not claim 
that boys were “born” more honest than 
girls. ‘The superior integrity with which 
he credited them (Continued on page 78) 


Daniel Starch 


AALTHOUGH Professor Starch is only thirty-seven 
years old—he was born in 1883 in La Crosse, Wis- 
consin—yet he has been an instructor of psychology 
for fourteen years, “He is Associate Professor of Psy- 


chology and Education at the University of Wisconsin, 
and for the past year has been lecturing on Commercial 
Psychology at Harvard. He has written several books, in- 
cluding “Advertising” and “Educational Psychology.” 
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Photograph by Howard D. Beach 
Edward G. Acheson 


DISCOVERER and maker of carborundum, the 
world’s greatest abrasive; inventor and manufacturer 
of oildag, now coming to be recognized as the world’s 
greatest lubricant; creator and producer of the only 
artificial &raphite ever given to the world; originator 
of metallic Silicon, which has brought the price of that 
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indispensable commodity down from $2,500 to a few 
cents a pound; maker of a new form of ink, which 
promises, figuratively as well as literally, to write in- 
dustrial history. ; 
Doctor Acheson was born sixty-four years ago at 
Washington, Pennsylvania. He now lives in New York. 


The Story of a Great Inventor 


Without whose creations all of us would have 
fewer comforts and luxuries 


F YOU are still in the struggling, 

sweating, hoping-and-fearing, soul- 

trying stage of your career, you are 

just where a certain young man 

found Aimself years ago. Because of 
this, you may be interested to know that 
through all Ais fights and defeats, that 
particular young man clung to this motto, 
which he had copied carefully in a small 
vest-pocket notebook: 


Hope to enjoy is little less, in joy, than 
hope enjoyed. 


He rooted that belief in his very soul, 
and it nerved him to renew the struggle 
many a time when he was baffled, de- 
feated, dismissed, deserted, 
without a penny in his 
sae unable to tell where 
ood and shelter were to 
come from for himself and, 
later, for his wife and large 
family. 

To-day, this man is fa- 
mous throughout the Old 
World and the New. He 
has added knowledge to the 
human race, and has pro- 
duced substances previously 
unknown to man. He has 
founded new industries. His 
inventions and products 
have meant the saving of 
countless millions. His ac- 
tivities have added a string 
of new words to the dic- 
tionary. Industry and 
science and universities have 
showered him with honors 
and rewards. And of course 
he has earned what, in. his 
eyes, is merely a by-product, 
an incidental—namely, 
wealth. 

He is a thinker and a 
worker, not a talker: When, 
however, news recently 
reached this country that 
the British Government had 
issued an official publica- 
tion on this American’s dis- 
coveries and products, interest in the man 
and his achievements became such that he 
consented to tell his story for readers of 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

He is Edward G. Acheson, discoverer 
and maker of carborundum, the world’s 
greatest abrasive; inventor and manu- 
Eure of oildag, now coming to be 
recognized as the world's greatest lubri- 
cant; creator and producer of the onl 
artificial graphite ever given to the world 
originator of metallic silicon, which has 
brought the price of that indispensable 
commodity down from two thousand 
five hundred dollars to a few cents a 
pound; maker of a new form of ink which 
promises, figuratively as well as literally, 
to write industrial history. 


By B. C. Forbes 


He is working on other inventions cal- 


culated to benefit mankind; for Doctor 


Acheson regards the contributing of 
something useful to the world at large as 
of infinitely more importance than the 
mere accumulation of money. Without 
his inventions, some of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States would be 
unable to turn out their present products, 
and all of us would have fewer comforts 
and luxuries. i 

When I asked Doctor Acheson what is 
the one thing most essential to notable 
achievement he unhesitatingly replied: 
“Train yourself to concentrate your 
thoughts on a subject for a protracted 


Did You Ever Think About 


One Thing 


for Ten Hours at a Stretch? 


T 


period, allowing nothing else to obtrude 
into your mind until you have thought 
out the whole thing connectedly, from 
beginning to end. Think things through. 
I have often spent an entire night concen- 
trating my mind on just one subject; per- 
haps ten hours at an unbroken stretch. 
‘Everything must be thought out before 
it can be carried out. A remark made by 
Dr. George F. Kunz, the famous Tiffany 
expert on precious stones, was mulled 
over in my mind for ten years before I 
was able to transform it into reality. He 
said that civilization began when man 
first learned to rub one substance against 
another; and he added that the world 
badly needed a better abrasive than any 
that had been discovered. A decade later 


RAIN yourself to concentrate 
your thoughts on a subject for a 
protracted period,” says Dr. Acheson. 
“Allow nothing else to obtrude into 
your mind until you have thought 
out the whole thing connectedly, 
from beginning to end. Think 
things through. I have often spent 
an entire night concentrating my 
mind on just one subject, perhaps 
ten hours at an unbroken stretch. 
Everything .must be thought out 
before it can be carried out.” 


I succeeded in producing an abrasive that 
would cut even diamonds, which until 
then had been the hardest substance 
known to man. 

“Tt is not hard to acquire the habit 
of concentrated, protracted, connected 
thought. Look about you and select some 
object, or an act embodying several ob- 
jects; bring into clear vision the various 
steps involved in their production; and 
realize what is embodied in the acts. _ 

“For example, you see your mother 
sewing with a piece of cotton thread. 
This is a very simple act; but chink 
what was necessary to be done to enable 
her to perform this act. 

a back to the iron 
mines, see the iron extracted 
from the ore, the conversion 
of the cast iron into steel, 
the drawing of the steel into 
wires, and the final forma- 
tion of the needle. Go back 
to the cotton fields, and 
follow the process of the 
growing, gathering, and 
spinning of the cotton, and 
the final manufacture of the 
thread. 

“Such a line of thought 
may extend over, not only 
minutes, but hours. But 
you should, and can, edu- 
cate yourself to have the 
necessary patience and con- 
centration of mind. 

“Have beside you a good 
encyclopedia, an unabridged 
dictionary, and the best 
selection of reference books 

ou can afford. If you don't 
base much about the culti- 
vation of cotton, read about 
it, keeping your mind in- 
tently on what you read. 

If you have never seen a 
blast furnace in operation, 
turn to your encyclopedia, 
or get hold of a book which 
will give you full informa- 
tion. 

“Education is not at all a matter of 
going to school or college. I had only 
three years at school. Whatever I have 
learned has been the result, mainly, of 
reading and of concentrated, sustained 

inking." 

Doctor Acheson’s reference to his 
meager schooling invites attention to his 
early hardships. These hardships, indeed, 
did not end with his early years. At forty- 
four, he was cast adrift without any re- 
sources except a stock interest in a com- 
pany which paid no dividends, but with 
liabilities which included a wife and nine 
young children. Just before then he had 

n attacked by thugs and injured so 
seriously that he lay unconscious for 
two weeks. (Continued on page 116) 
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Laura Crane, terrified, her pretty face swollen by weeping, knocked at Grandma’s door and 
sobbed out the news that Ralph Harvey had been placed under arrest, charged with the murder 


The Mysterious Murder of 
Myron Goodspeed © 


How Grandma Cutcheon carried out a strange 


piece of detective work 


By Clarence Budington Kelland : 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


RANDMA CUTCHEON was 
sixty-seven years old. She was 
ample-bosomed, gray-eved, and 
wore carefully crimped the most 
beautiful white hair anybody in 

Pleasant Point ever saw. Her best dresses 
were trimmed with jet, even in the year of 
our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty, 
and she drank tea out of her saucer. Her 
pastime was to knit woolen stockings with 
four steel needles which clicked on even 
` after her eyes closed in a cat-nap as she 
rocked on her piazza. She never missed a 
circus nor a social; the doctor was always 
second to reach a home in which there was 
about to be a birth; everybody in the 
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township called her Grandma; and if any 
of her relatives presented her with a par- 
ticularly nice bit of underwear she laid it 
away in a chest in the attic to be buried in. 
When she cut a dress pattern her jaws 
moved in unison with the scissors. 

It will be seen that Grandma Cutcheon 
was an old-fashioned old lady indeed. 

Grandma was just turning the heel of a 
stocking forone of her grandsons, a process 
that required a few minutes of careful at- 
tention. Martha Spooner, old maid and 
animated bulletin of the town's daily his- 
tory, sat in the opposite rocker with 
Grandma's biggest coffee pot at her feet. 
There was to k a sociable at the Congre- 


gational Church, and at such seasons the 
coffee pot was a sine qua non. 

“Here comes Myron Goodspeed, lick- 
ety-split," she observed. 

Grandma looked up from her knitting 
and regarded the cloud of summer dust 
which had for its center a team and a man, 
who drove them with the whip as much as 
with the reins. She regarded him placidly. 

“Two good names and a bad man,” she 
observed, “but it couldn't be knowed 
what kind of a man he'd turn out when he 
was christened.” 

Martha sniffed. “Names is jest names,” 
she said. 221 

“Names ought to show. Folks hadn't 
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ought to be named till their habits is 
formed. Then strangers could take warn- 
in’ from a man’s name what kind of a man 
he was." 

“There'd be more named Apollyon than 
Gabriel," said Miss Spooner shortly. “He 
killed a dog with a whiffletree yestiddy.” 

"He hain’t killed no human yet,” 
Grandma said with that gentle placidity 
which seemed never to desert her. “I’m 
a-wonderin’—”’ 

“A-wonderin’ what?" 

“The kind of end he'll come to.” 

“Most like he'll die in bed like a Chris- 
tian," said Miss Spooner with the bitter- 
ness of one who has been disillusioned. 
She arose to go. ‘You'll fetch over the 
layer cake yourself?" 

Grandma nodded and went on with her 
knitting. She was considering Myron 

oodspeed, casting back to his youth, his 
infancy, and separating her recollections 
of him from her store of recollections of a 
thousand folks born and raised under her 
eyes. Shecould recall no incident qualify- 
ing his hardness, his cruelty, his cynical 
disregard of thelaws of God. . .. Hecharted 
his course through the laws of Man so 
that no punishment save the hatred of his 
neighbors had fallen upon him. 

Myron's inheritances had made him 
“comfortable” in the language of Pleas- 
ant Point. During twenty years, by 
grasping and trickery, by ruthless selfish- 
ness and callous disregard of the rights or 
the misfortunes of his fellows, he arrived 
at a pinnacle where Pleasant Point ad- 
mitted him to be “wealthy.” Nor had he 
wronged his neighbors for financial gain 
alone. At the age of twenty-four he 
coveted his neighbor's wife; before he was 
twenty-six his outrageous conduct had 
driven her to lasting refuge in a neglected 

rave. He paid a grudge against Old Man 
Jennings by enticing his son and by tolling 
im on to drunkenness. 

" He's been rollin’ up hate in front of 
him like a snowball,” Grandma said in 
her thoughts. 


GRANDMA cleared her mind of Myron 
Goodspeed, rolled up her knitting and 
went into ker kitchen to bake the Con- 
gregational layer cake. 

At four she carried it to the church 
basement, where other women of the con- 
gregation were gathering to make ready 
the evening’s feast. . . . Martha Spooner 
was the center of a group that listened 


eagerly. 

When I seen him drivin’ by, I knowed 
right off he’d been up to somethin’. He 
had a devilish look, and he was thrashin’ 
his hosses. . . . You seen him as well as I 
did,” she said, turning to Grandma 
Cutcheon for confirmation. “Myron 
Goodspeed, I mean. I was jest tellin’ the 
ladies. . . . He’d come from a fight. Seems 

oung Ralph Harvey walked right up to 
Myron in the road and hit him in the face, 
and then Myron like to have killed Ralph. 
Thrashed him somethin' frightful, and 
kicked him when he was a-layin' in the 
dirt. . . . Myron just left him a-layin' and 
drove off.” 

“Ralph mane said Grandma. 
** "Tain't like Ralph to go hittin’ nobody. 
Hear how he come to do it?" 

“ Somethin’ about his girl," said Martha. 
*Laura Crane—she was mixed in it." 

“Calc’late I don't have to hear no 
more,” said Grandma. "'Ralph's a good 


boy and Laura's a good girl. . . . One of 
these days Myron's goin' too fur, and he'll 
it his come-uppance. He'll meet some- 
ody that’ll leave 41m a-lyin' in the dirt." 
i come past Old Man Jenningses'," 
said Sarah. “Doctor was jest comin’ out, 
and he says George was awful low. Said 
he wasn't like to last out the night." 

"Poor boy," said Grandma. “Poor 
leetle feller." 

She was remembering George as he once 
was, in patched knee trousers, coming to 
her kitchen door for doughnuts. That was 
years before he had taken to drink—and 
now, at the dawn of his thirtieth year, he 
was dying. ... She wondered if a death- 
bed repentance could wash that crime from 
Myron Goodspeed's soul. 

hen Minister Woodbury arose at the 
head of the bountiful table to bless the 
food to their uses, he extended his prayer 
to contain a petition for the ‘‘soul of the 
weak and wayward young man who has 
this day been removed from our midst," 
and to beseech that, in spite of all, it 
might be brought into safe harbor 
“through thy sweet and plenteous mercy, 
O Lord. . . ." 


George Jennings had passed 


Grandma’s eyes were wet for the little boy. 


in the patched trousers. 


It WAS at exactly ten minutes to eleven 
that night—Grandma Cutcheon will al- 
ways remember the hour—when someone 
pounded insistently on her front door. She 
lifted the window and leaned her night- 
capped head outward. 

** Who's there?” she asked. 

"We want you should come right away. 

e can't git no doctor. .. . Myron Good- 
speed's killed—dyin'." 

“Who done it?" said: Grandma, her 
voice retaining its placidity even in that 
moment. . 

“Walter Shepherd’s bull. . . . It was a 
Holstein-Friesian," the voice added, as if 
the breed of the creature were of impor- 
tance in the event. 

“TIl be right down," said Grandma. 

She dressed quickly and was driven the 
short half-mile to Walter Shepherd's stock 
farm. The light of half a dozen lanterns 
swayed and danced against the huge bulk 
of the barns; but Grandma Cutcheon was 
accustomed to the habits of lanterns. 
She alighted from the buggy and made her 
way through the dewy grass to the open 
barnyard gate. Half a dozen men stood 
about a body lying upon the ground but 
not approaching it closely. Even Deputy 
Sheriff Tabin, representing the inquisi- 
torial powers of the law, was reluctant 
to draw near. 

Grandma Cutcheon approached; bent 
over the body of Myron speed. 

* He's gone," she said freien 

*"Then he mustn't be tetched till the 
coroner views him," said a voice. 

* Where's Walter Shepherd?" asked 
Grandma. 

“Gone to the city—this mornin’.” 

“Who shut up the bull?” she de 
manded. 

Nobody knew. Bagby Jones and Tom 
Woods had found the Loy. They had 
been taking a short cut across Walter 
Shepherd's place. It had not appealed to 
them as strange that the body of a man, 
slain by a bull, should lie alone in a barn- 
yard—and that the creature which caused 
his death should be invisible. 


“Somebody must ’a’ shet him up "fore 
we come," they said. 

Grandma was on her knees beside the 
body. Itlay upon its back, hands and 
arms concealed beneath it. It was a 
strange position. 

ed the light over here,” she directed. 

She pointed to the feet, queerly close to- 

perher for those of a man who died as 
yron Goodspeed died. 

“The bull only helped,” said Grandma. 
“It wa’n’t God that struck down Myron, 
usin’ a bull as His instrument.” 

The feet were tied together! 

“Turn him!” Grandma directed. 

She was obeyed. The wrists as well as 
the ankles, were bound by a small rope, 
an ordinary clothes-line. Grandma shook 
her head. “I thought God was tired of 
Myron Goodspeed’s ways,” she said, “but 
he wa'n't. ... It was only man that was 
wore out in his patience." She paused. 
“Myron speed has done his worst 
crime. He has provoked a fellow creature 
to do murder.” 


THE crime, the identity of the victim, 
but most of all the manner of his taking 
off, stirred the little village of Pleasant 
Point as nothing else had ever moved it. 
It was a New England village, stern, 
unbending, and having unshakable faith 
in a God whose justice was administered 
with unmitigated austerity. Pleasant 
Point recognized no unwritten law, was 
deaf to any voice which would qualify the 
fact, and the fact stood patent to all— 
that the life of a citizen had been taken 
unlawfully by some person or persons as 
yet undetected. 

Martha Spooner was in Grandma 
Cutcheon’s kitchen before Grandma had 
finished scraping the breakfast pancake 

iddle. She came to Grandma to receive 
rom an eye witness, preparing herself for 
a long day of news-mongering. 

“Who could ’a’ done it?" she asked 
when Grandma ended a brief recital. 

"How many hated Myron Goodspeed 
with cause?” 

“Tve named over eleven that I know 
of—that's been wronged grievous.” 

“In their souls or in their pockets?” 
asked Grandma. 

“Some in one, some in 'tother." 

“You kin lay aside the pocketbooks,” 
said Grandma. “This wa'n't no pocket- 
book killin’. It was hatched in a soul that 
Myron crippled past all mendin’.” 

‘There are seven sich,” said Martha. 

“Seven known," said Grandma. “How 
many unknown? Only the Great Record 
Book knows.” 

“They’re a-talkin’ of Ralph Harvey.” 

“ Fiddlesticks," said Grandma. 

* After Myron Goodspeed thrashed him, 
Ralph raved around, tellin’ how he was 
calc’latin’ on killin’ Myron and nailin’ his 
hide to a barn door. Them was his very 
words.” 

“Ralph might do a killin’ in the heat of 
anger, ike any other man. If he’d had a 
weapon in his hand at the minnit, he might 
'a' struck down Myron. . . . But this was 

lanned and schemed and done deliberate. 
wa'n't no boy with a fresh lickin’. No, 
Marthy, this murder was the upshot of a 
udge that had set a-straddlin’ some- 
y's soul, a-stranglin' it, and poisonin’ 
it with its fingers. Myron was killed by 
somebody that didn't have nothin' to live 
for exceptin' to kill Myron." 


The American Magazine 


“Young Ralph Harvey walked right up to Myron in the road and hit him in the face, and then Myron like 


“They say Ralph hain’t no witnesses to 
prove where he was last night, and they 
say he was seen on that very road not a 
quarter of a mile from where the killin’ 
was done,” 

“They say!” Grandma repeated acidly. 
* Looks to me sometimes like they say was 
a cryin’ evil worse’n drink. They say this, 
and they say that—and somebody’s char- 
acter ruined by it, or somebody killed by 
it, or somebody’s heart broke by it. 
Whisperin’s behind hands! Mutterin’s be- 
hind backs! Every time a body uses them 
words they say it seems like I git that ex- 
asperated I could smash my best chiny. 

“‘The’ can't be so much smoke without 
a mite of fire,” said Martha. 


Grandma’s blue eyes glinted. “You go 
right home out of here, Marthy Spooner, 
I won't listen to you. You go right home, 
and pray to God to fasten up your tongue 
so's it can't wag at more'n one end to 
once." 


GRANDMA was not disturbed by 
Martha Spooner’s report of the point- 
ing of public suspicion at Ralph Harvey. 
It was just talk, she told herself, gabble 
of the sort one must expect; but when 
Laura Crane, terrified, her peng face 
swollen by weeping, knocked at Grand- 
ma’s door and sobbed out the news that 
Ralph Harvey had been placed under ar- 
‘est, charged with murder, the old lady 


faced the fact and all of its significance. 

“Poor leetle poppet,’ Grandma said, 
and drew the girl into her kitchen. “You 
and me is goin’ to look right into this.” 

“Irs... all owin' to me!” said Laura, 
with an ominous shrillness in her voice. 

“Stop that. Don’t you go to havin’ no 
high-strikes in my kitchen. You jest grab 
a-holt of yourself. Now, stop your 
snifflin', and tell me the hull thing from 
beginnin’ to end.” 

“Ralph and me was engaged to be mar- 
ried," said Laura. 

“Start with somethin’ everybody don't 
know,” said Grandma. 

“ Myron Goodspeed’s been pesterin' me 
for months—kind of sly and secret. 


to have killed Ralph. Thrashed him somethin’ frightful, and kicked him when he was a-layin' in the dirt ” 


didn't dast to let on to nobody—and I 
was all alone." 

“Some men's delight is onprotected 
orphants." 

‘The other night he come and fright- 
ened me, and then Ralph come and I was 
cryin’, and he made me tell . . . and Ralph 
he wentout ragin' and found Myron Good- 
speed, and Myron 'most killed him. . . . 
And Ralph was ashamed, so he wouldn't 
come back to me, and wrote me a letter 
that said he wouldn't ask me to marry 
no man that couldn't pertect me; but he'd 
show me he could pertect me... . I hain't 
seen him sence. . . . He said he was goin’ 
to kill Myron, and folks heard him... and 
Myron's dead.” 


“Sakes alive, if the girl don’t b'lieve he 
done it! That all you know?” 

“Tt was Ralph sold that bull to Walter 
Shepherd.” 

“So folks says the bull knowed Ralph, 
and Ralph knowed the bull, and could 
handle him.... Um... . That all?” 


[AURA could only nod. 

“Tf 'rwan't for alph," said Grandma, 
“I dunno but what I'd let sleepin’ dogs 
lie. Myron collected what was owin' him, 
and nobody kin say it's the Lord's inten- 
tion his slayer sh'u'd be brought to justice. 
But it hain't justice of no kind, for thc 
innocent to suffer. You're scairt because 
you think Ralph done it, ben't you?" 


“He done it for me. . . . It all happened 


because of me." 

“Fiddlesticks and sugar tongs! You 
hain't in-this only like a man's in a fight 
he's watéhin' and gits hit by a flyin’ brick. 
Ralph didn't kill Myron Goodspeed no 
more'n I did." 

“You're jest sayin’ that to comfort 
me. 

"I'm sayin’ what I know is true.” 

“How do you know it?" 

“ Because God give me morc sense 'n hè 
give to geese and girls. Everythin’ works 
in its own way, man and critter and plant 
and tree. if somebody fetches you an 
apple, you know it didn’t come off’n a 
punkin vine. If (Continued on page 105) 


What About These Awful Prices? 


Representing the worried consumer, I go to Professor E. W. 
Kemmerer, of Princeton, to ask whether there is 
any hope—and here is his answer 
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E. W. KEMMERER 


Professor of Economics and Finance, 


By Bruce Barton 


Princeton University. Great 


authority on the history of prices. During the war he was a member of 
the War Finance Committee of the American Economic Association and 
also of the Committee on the Purchasing Power of Money. He is the 


author of a new book entitled ‘‘High Prices and Deflation.”’ 


Professor 


Kemmerer is forty-five years old. He was born at Scranton, Pennsylvania 


HE Sandersons are cultured peo- 
ple. You and your wife used to 
enjoy very much spending an 
evening at their home. They read 
books and appreciated music. 
Their income was not large, but it was 
sufficient to cover their needs and to leave 
a comfortable margin for investment; and 
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because théy had some taste for the real 
things of life, and no ambition whatever 
to be rich, you left their house always 
with a sense of spiritual refreshment. 
The other evening you dined with them 
for the first time in more than three years; 
and al] the while you were there you kept 
wondering what had happened to the San- 


dersons in that period; yes, and what had 
happened to your wife and you. There 
was no talk of books, or of art, or of music; 
no intelligent consideration of current 
events. Reviewing the evening later you 
found that it divided conversationally 
about as follows: 


7:05. Sanderson arrived from the train, 
flushed and apologetic at not having been at 
home to welcome you. He explained that he 
had been delayed at the office. Mrs. Sanderson 
added that he was always delayed these days, 
at which Sanderson seemed about to make a 
caustic response, but checked himself. On the 
desk was a pile of envelopes, mostly bills. San- 
derson ran his fingers over them, shot a troubled 
glance at his wife, and went up-stairs to wash 
his hands. 

7:15-8:15. At dinner, your wife—with the 
freemasonry which has always existed among 
housekeepers, but which of late has become 
almost a life-and-death bond—asked Mrs. San- 
derson what she had to pay for butter “these 
days." From butter the conversation traveled 


‘to eggs and milk and beefsteak and chickens 


and—of course, sugar! A few years ago, you 
and Sanderson would have been restive under 
this kind of talk. But you took part feverishly 
in the discussion now. You got your feet out 
from under the table to compare the hose you 
wore, and announced in loud, aggrieved tones 
what you had paid for them. Sanderson shed 
a ray of sunlight with the announcement that 
“prices were on the toboggan” but followed it 
immediately with the gloomy reflection that 
we were headed straight for a panic. 

8:15-10:30. You learned that the Pearsons, 
who were famous as the happiest couple in 
Greenlawns, had separated, and Mrs. Sander- 
son did not blame Mrs. Pearson at all. Pearson 
made a killing in the war, and had been taking 
other girls to lunch. The Whitehalls had sep- 
arated, also, but for a different reason. She 
had gone to her mother with the children. Ned 
Whitehall found it simply impossible to keep 
the house running on a bank teller’s pay; and 
Mabel was not strong enough to work. Joe 
Morgan lost six thousand dollars speculating 
in oil. Elsie Thomas had broken her engage- 
ment to George Andrews. She told people they 
were “incompatible,” but everyone knew the 
real reason was that George is making only 
forty dollars a week. The Merrils have bought 
a new car, and how do they do it, when he is 
only an assistant auditor? Ted McManis says 
there will be a panic before— 


But why go on? Three and a half solid 
hours of talk, and not a word except about 
money! What shall we eat, what shall we 
drink, wherewithal shall we be clothed— 
these are the only subjects of conversation 
in most American homes to-day. 

Schools close because the teachers 
have gone to work in automobile factories 
or jewelry stores. Churches close because 
the preachers are selling life insurance to 
men who are afraid that the shock of the 
coming panic will kill them. We wake up 
to find that the price of the morning news- 
paper has been raised; and lie down in 
pajamas that are almost in tatters, be- 
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cause the replacement pace is so high. 

We eat prices, drink prices, dream 
prices. There is no phase or aspect of our 
social relationships that has not | 
thrown into confusion by them. Marriage, 
education, religion, study, travel—every- 
thing is askew; and we meet one another 
day by day only to exclaim, “What is the 
world coming to?” 

I am tired, as you must be, of heari 
that question asked, and never answered. 
There must be someone who can answer 
it, I said to myself, someone who has 
studied the history of what has happened 
in other eras of high prices, and who can 
tell us poor distraught folks what is likely 
to happen now. I went to Professor 
E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton, and laid 


pared with 1859; oats 144 per cent; salt 
115 per cent; tea 157 per cent; cotton 270 
per cent. Eighty leading articles had ad- 
vanced an average of 9o per cent as a re- 
sult of the war; while wages, on the aver- 
age, had risen only 60 per cent. There 
was the same astonishing extravagance in 
the cities; the same feverish activity in 
industry; the same wild speculation. Even 
the oil boom of last year had its direct 
counterpart, for the Pennsylvania oil 
fields were opened in 1865-66, and every- 
one,| from bankers to servant girls, was 
gambling in the stocks. Jay Gould's at- 
tempt to corner the gold supply and the 
resulting notorious "Black Friday" of 
Wall Street were in September, 1869. 
Thoughtful men were worried then, as 


they started to climb again. Each year 
it cost about three per cent more to live 
than it had the year before; so that in 
1913, before the world war came, the cost 
of living was already 50 per cent higher 
than it had been in 1896. 

This is the second thing to remember— 
that, to a certain extent, the problem of 
prices would have been with us even with- 
out the war. Had prices continued to rise 
at their peace-time rate of three per cent 
a year, it would now be costing us 21 per 
cent more to live than it cost us in 1913. 

When you ask why it was that prices 
declined from 1873 to 1896, and rose from 
1896 to 1913, Professor Kemmerer and 
the other economists point to the world's 
production of gold. ld is the medium 


our troubles—yours and 
mine—before him. “I rep- 
resent the 1,500,000 people 
who now buy THE AMERI- 


CAN Macazine,” I told 


him. “ Counting three read- 
ers for each buyer of the 
magazine that means that 
I represent 4,500,000 per- 
sons. What we want to 
know is—what about these 
awful prices? Have they 
reached the peak? And, if 
they have, and are on their 
way down, will they keep 
on dropping, or will they 
start, in a few weeks or 
months, trise again?" 


WHAT he said in reply 
I shall not try to 
quote in[his precise words; 
but the gist of it is here. 


It is not the kind of advice 
which one can take to Wall 


Street and profit by. Nei-. 


ther will it reduce prices 
immediately at the butcher 
shop, nor make a pair of 
socks wear longer than 
they otherwise would. But 
there is some solid satisfac- 
tion in it, none the less. 

Uncertainty is what de- 
stroys men. And in this 
period when the uncertain- 
ties are more numerous 
than ever before, Professor 
Kemmerer believes that 
there are a few points con- 
cerning which we still may 
be reasonably sure. 

In the first place, it is 


rather consoling to remem- - 


ber that high prices are no 
new thing in the world. 


The human race has passed | 


through a good many just 
* such us And while the 
passage has never been 
easy, the race has passed 
through. 

The Revolutionary War 
flooded the country with 


Dont be a “Typhoid Mary" 
of Pessimism 


FEW years ago there was a mysterious out- 
break of typhoid fever cases in New York 
City. For some time the health authorities 
were unable to trace them to the source of infec- 
tion. Finally they ran them down to a woman 
employed as a cook, who was carrying around 
hoid germs, to which she was herself immune 
but which played havoc with other people. They 
named her “Typhoid Mary" and they separated 
her from her job as & cook, so that she could no 
longer infect others. 

oo many of us are “Typhoid Marys” of pessi- 
mism. There is nothing really the matter with us. 
We are not even scared ourselves, but we go 
around talking as if we were, and all that we ac- 
complish is to scatter germs of fear which infect 
others and do harm. ; 

I have just had a talk with a business man who 
has traveled in forty-five out of forty-eight states 
since March 1st. He says that the condition of 
our country is wonderful. He says that if people 
would shut their mouths talking about possible 
panics, and go on about their business we would 
“be in for” a period of prosperity the like of which 
we never saw. 

He says that he has made a point of going into 
smoking cars and listening to men’s conversation. 
And he adds that everywhere he has been he has 
found these carriers of pessimistic talk. Some of 
them are traveling men who have had trouble get- 
ting the goods with which to fill the orders they have 
taken—so they wander about the country saying 
that things are “going to the demnition bow-wows.” 

Stop going around like a “Typhoid Mary "— 
not sick yourself, yet spreading the germs of fear! 
Tue Enrrog. 


which forms the basis of the 
currency of most modern . 
nations. Itisa good medium 
because the supply of it is 
limited—for which reason 
it must always be precious 
—and because it is con- 
venient to handle and al- 
most indestructible. The 
present gold supply of the 
world is the result of the 
accumulation of the ages. 

“Upon what meat doth 
this our Cæsar feed, that 
he is grown so great?” Cas- 
sius asked. 

Whatever the meat may 
have been makes very lit- 
tle difference to us. Cenk 
consumed it, and it could 
not be consumed again. It 
has long since disappeared. 
So have the clothes that 
Cæsar wore, and even the 
stones from which his house 
was built. But the gold 
ring that glittered on his 
finger was probably melted , 
up after his death, and 
that very gold may be in 
the ring which you gave 

our wife at your wedding. 

he crown of Cleopatra 
may lie to-day in the 
Treasury of the United 
States in the form of gold 
dollars or gold bullion. 


GOL. is the permanent 
medium by which the 
value of all other goods 
are measured. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the 
amount of wheat or cotton 
or coal that a gold dollar 
will buy in gofd standard 
countries depends upon 
the number of gold dollars 
(or of other currency con- 
vertible into gold dollars) 
there are in those countries 
in proportion to the num- 
ber of bushels of wheat 
or yards of cotton or tons 


sold. 


Continental currency, whose pur-t asing though men are worried now. Secre- of coal being 


power became so small that we have 
erected a monument to it in our phrase 
“not worth a Continental.” The Civil 
War gave us the Greenbacks. One who 
reads the record of the years immediately 
following 1865 could easily imagine that 

was reading from a newspaper dated 
yesterday. 

Wheat was up 100 per cent as com- 


tary McCullough announced that “a brief 
period of seductive prosperity" would 
followed by “widespread bankruptcy and 
disaster." When a few banks suspended 
in 1866, it was thought that the end had 
come; but it was not until 1873 that the 
real crisis finally arrived. 

From 1873 until about 1896, prices 
gradually declined. Then, year by year, 


If you double the number of tons or 
yards being sold, without increasing the 
number of dollars, every dollar will buy 
twice as much as it did before. But if 
you double the number of dollars, without 
increasing the tons and yards, each dollar 
will buy only half as much. 

From 1873 to 1896 the production of 
the world in (Continued on page 166) 


Her cheeks were splendidly scarlet when she turned on the light and opened the door. And when 
she had opened it, the throbbing in her throat seemed suddenly to reach from her head to her toes. 
He was so big, so much more of a man than the boy of the picture. However had she dared! 


The Girl Next Door to. 


Old Pinchpenny’s 


A love story 


. 


By Nelia Gardner White 
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LD PINCHPENNY’S little 
store was closed. A tiny card 
showing white in the corner of 
the door glass against the green 
of the drawn curtain, said in 

square, d letters—“Sickness in the 
Family.” ed McGregor, the doctor’s 
boy, came scuffing along the hot pave- 
ment and paused before the store. He 
looked with wondering regret from the 
penny he had been gue Fue d m a 
sweaty, grimy paw to the edge of that 
fascinating box of tainbow-hued “glass- 
ies" peeping tantalizingly beneath the 
left-hand curtain. He puzzled a moment 
over the four words on the white card, 
and then scuffled on up the dusty street 
to “The Greek's," still gripping his penny 
tightly against possible escape, and pon- 
dering over the relative merits of peanut 
bars and licorice strings. He wondered 
ppm one was the matter with the old 
lady. at it could be Old Pinchpenny 
himself who was ill did not even enter his 
head. Old Pinchpenny was one of the 
rmanent things in his small world. 
He was a fixture behind his counter— 
Sickness or death could not touch him. 

Pompous Mr. Marlin, with his cane 
and his benevolent, absent-minded smile 
and his eternal consciousness that he was 
one of the Marlin Brothers, stopped for 
his *Evening News." He read the little 
card and passed on in bewilderment. He 
had bought his “Evening News" at the 
little store for fifteen years, long before 
he had even dreamed of having his name 
in an electric sign outside his own storé on 
Broad Street. fie couldn’t remember ever 
having missed before; it made his: trip 
home seem jumbled and wrong. 

Pretty, frivolous little Mrs. Gereaux 
almost bumped: into him as he turned 
confusedly away from the store. She 
gave a little dismayed “Oh!” when she 
saw the drawn curtains. 

“What will I have for dinner!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s so late, and Henry’ll be 
furious!" She hurried on to Schmidt’s, 
seven blocks away. 

Then, down the street, through the 
drowsy, warm sweetness of the late june 
afternoon, came a girl. She was the Girl 
who lived next door to Old Prochpee "s 
little shop. The Girl was not unlike the 
pe day itself. Her hair was softly 

rown, with warm, bronze bits of alive- 
ness in it. Her eyes had a far-away drowsy 
sweetness; but they could come amm 
alive, too, even as a June day has a tric 
of doing now and then. She walked with 
a slim erectness, even though there was a 
tired, quivering little droop at the corners 
of her lips. She was putting an end to 


something to-night and it was hurting 
unmercifully. It didn’t hurt because she 
cared so much but because she couldn’t 
care any longer. She turned in toward 
Old Pinchpenny’s door. She must have 
some envelopes—there was the letter to 
be written. Her hand was on the knob 
before she became conscious of the card. 


FTER dinner Phil and her mother 
were both out. She sat curled up in 
the deep window seat. The letter had 
written, tucked into an envelope 
pureined from Phil’s room, and sealed. 
he felt strangely weak and shaken and 
alone. Jt was over—the sweet, wild ad- 
venture of her fancy—and she was glad 
that the courage had come to her to end 
it. She had wanted to do it for a lon 
time. Had planned her words a hundr 
times. Then, when he had come, with his 
whimsical, careless, possessive laugh, the 
words would somehow stick in a frightened 
lump in her throat. But she had known 
he wasn’t worth-while for a good many 
weeks. It was just that she couldn’t bear to 


shatter her House o’ Dreams. And now 


the courage had come to her—come from— 

She saw suddenly the little card in the 
window, “Sickness in the Family.” Why, 
it had been Old Pinchpenny’s little Scotch 
wife who had given her courage! And 
now she was perhaps ill. The Girl flushed, 
a small shamed flush. 

“I always think of myself first,” she 
whispered to herself with a sort of sweet, 
angry wistfulness. “And she was so—so 
wonderful to me!” 

She saw herself in the tiny room above 
the store, kneeling there at the old lady’s 
feet with her face buried in a clean white 
apron, while all the doubts and worries 
and heartaches of months had been wept 
out. She'd hardly known the little wom- 
an, and yet she had told her, told her 
things she couldn’t ever have told her 
own mother. 

*My head’s all numb with the worry 
of it!" she had cried. “I don't love him, 
but I can't tell him. I don't want to be 
alone. I want to keep on making things 
for my hope chest, and put dreams into 
the making. I—I want my own home— 
my own fireside—my own babies. ...I 
can't bear to give them up. But he—he 
isn't worth itl" 

And the little old Scotch lady had just 
patted her head at first and murmured 


softly: 
“Dinna greet, lassie, dinna greet sae 


hard!” 
Then afterward she had talked to 
her gently. She hadn’t made her seem 


ashamed of her confidences. 


“Ye say your heid—it is a’ numb wi’ 
the worriting,” she had said. “Did ye 
choose this man wi’ your heid or your 
heart?” 

The Girl remembered, a sudden sick- 
ening memng 

“With my heart,” she said, under her 

reath. 

“Then I wouldna worry sae much ower 
the heid part of it now,” the old lady had 
said. “If your heart says he is guid and 
fine, ye can trust the heart tae tell the 
truth—” 


"THE Girl had looked up then, half 
ashamed, into the kindly wrinkled old 
face above her. 

"But," she had interrupted, "but my 
heart doesn't say he's good and fine. 

heart says he's a waster and not 
quite honest in—in love or business or— 
or anything. But I just can't bear to 
give up the—the dreams!" 

The old lady smiled at her with an un- 
derstanding infinitely beyond anything 
the Girl had ever believed possible. It 
wrapped her round with warm, sweet 
sympathy, and filled her with a new fine 
courage that would let her turn her back 
upon the not-worth-while man, and face 
the world with a clean soul, even if the 
cleaning process should take all the 
dreams. 

“If ye follow what your heart says, ye 
willna often gae wrong. It is because we 
are ower fond o' making the heid tell the 
heart what we want it tae say, and then 
we dinna really listen tae the true words!" 

And now she was sick, that dear, dried- 
up little old woman with her amazing 
understanding and sympathy! 

The Girl jumped up suddenly: She 
crept out of the house and across the lilac- 
sweet lawn to the worn white stairs that 
mounted their clean, narrow way to the 
rooms above the tiny shop. She knocked 
softly, but almost before she knocked, the 
door opened and the little old lady herself 
stood there. 

“Oh!” cried the Girl; “I thought you 
were ill!” 

*"Tis Davie," said the old lady in a 
small tired voice. “Come in, Miss Carol." 

So the Girl went in. She followed into 
the living-room and sat down in the queer 
old rocker with its comfortable cushions 
and soft head-rest. It flashed through the 
Girl's mind in a quick wonder that this 
was the most old-fashioned room she had 
ever been in, and yet the most homelike. 
Even the hideous red-shaded lamp on the 
square table breathed a story of homey, 

k-filled evenings round its crimson, 
warm glow. And the photograph album 
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on the under shelf was not a stiff old relic, 
but something that really belonged there, 
as did the two blue plates on the mantel, 
and the mottoes in their burnt-wood 
frames. 


"THE old lady tiptoed into the bedroom 
before she came and sat down beside 
the Girl. One worn hand clung nervously 
to the chair arm, and her ears seemed to 
be straining ever for a whisper from tl.e 
open door across the little hallway. 

“Is he—very ill?" whispered the Girl. 

The old lady nodded, then tiptoed 
again across the hall. When she came 
back, satisfied that Davie slept, she 
closed the door except for a tiny crack. 

‘Tis worriting," she said then to the 
Girl, just worriting ower—ower Danny 
and a'!" 

"Over Danny?" questioned the Girl. 
She looked up to the picture in the dark 
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She went to the door and listened a moment. 
** "Tis the likeness of Danny-Boy,"' she said, and 


in the bronze frame. 


bronze frame that hung between the two 
front windows. It was Danny, she knew. 
She had heard the old ladv speak of him, 
but she had never seen him. He smiled 
at her out of the picture with a clean, 
straight, boyish smile, and the Girl won- 
one how anyone could be worrying over 

im. 

“Danny and the rest, the wee folk—” 

“The wee folk?” queried the Girl, and 
flushed at being so stupidly parrotlike. 
One thing that had drawn her so to the 
little old shopkeeper in the first place had 
been that perpetual line before the candy 
counter, the exuberance of the “wee 
folk” over the cool, smeary, nickel ice- 
cream cones in July, the stamping of 
snowy little feet around the big glowing 
coal heater in December, the delicate bits 
of financiering that took place in the little 
hodge-podge of a shop on whose shelves 
squeaky rubber dolls hobnobbed with the 


Then she crossed over 


three-cent balloons, and marbles peeped 
through the thick glass jar wherein dwelt 


the peppermint lozenges. So, after all, 
the wondering “wee folks!” was excusable. 

“Yes; ye willna remember, ye came but 
such a short while back, but Davie used 
tae be of such great generosity! “Twas an 
extra marble tae the doctor’s lad and an 
extra peanut bar tae Johnny Graeme— 
there wasna ever a day he didna gie a bit 
tae some o' the wee ones. But then 
Danny-Boy went awa’ tae the university, 
an’ Davie had tae gie up the idea o' sae 
much gieing." 

She went to the door and listened a 
moment. Then she crossed over and lifted 
down the picture in the bronze frame. 

‘Tis the likeness of Danny-Boy,” she 
said, and laid it in the Girl’s lap. 

“He doesna luik like a lad tae be griev- 
ing ower sae sore, does he?” she asked 
anxiously. 
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and lifted down the picture 
laid it in the girl’s lap 


The kind, merry, understanding eyes 
of the boy looked up at the Girl in quick 
denial. 

“No, indeed!” said the Girl. 

“Tis what I say tae Davie! That he 
couldna hae been such a guid lad a’ these 
years an’ then tae change sae sudden. It 
doesna seem reasonable. But ’tis that has 
made Davie sae ill.” 


HE Girl reached over and laid her 
strong, warm young hand over the 
cold, trembling, thin old fingers of Dan- 
ny's mother. i 
“Tell me,” she said softly. . 
“Tis the pennies has made it. Davie's 
business—it hasna ever been onything 
but a penny business. But we did verra 
well sil ie came time for Danny-Boy tae 
ae awa’ tae school. Then it meant we 
had tae pinch and scrape. We didna be- 
grudge the lad ony o' the pennies, he was 


verra deserving o' them a’. And we 
didna let him know ony o’ the sacrifices. 
Davie said the lad wouldna get the guid 
o' his schooling if he always had tae be 
remembering the nickels and the pennies. 
And we couldna hae borne it if Danny 
hadna liked the university!" 

"But there was the wee folks that 
Davie had ever been sae guid tae. He 
couldna put the extras in ony more. It 
took every penny we could scrape to- 
gether. Ye wouldna believe, Miss Carol, 
what a powerful lot o' pennies it takes tae 
put a lad through a year at the university. 
An' Danny is a carefu' lad, tae. But 
there's the tuition and the bit tae matric- 
ulate, and the books and the lodging and 
the clothes. "Tis a huge bit, Miss Carol." 

The Girl nodded in friendly sympathy. 

"But the children took tae calling 
Davie. ‘Old Pinchpenny.’ And that was 
a sore hurt tae Davie, who loved them 
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one and a’ sae much. But for Danny-Boy 
he could bear even that. And he was ever 
fair and honest even when he couldna 
heap up the measure ony more. 

“And Danny—" the old voice shook— 
“And now Davie thinks Danny hasna— 
hasna been worth it a', and it's making 
him ill—the worry. He's got it in his heid 
that everyone has come tae hate him be- 
cause he is sae stingy and carefu' ower 
change, and now—now the letter's come 
frae Danny, an’ he feels he's lost a’ his 
friends and Danny-Boy tae!" 

"And Danny-Boy too?" echoed the 
Girl. . 

“Tis time for his graduation next week, 
and he writes he's going tae California 
wi’ Mr. John Stewart after the Com- 
mencement. Danny doesna know it, but 
Davie knows this Mr. gon Stewart; he’s 
no guid for a lad like Danny tae connect 
wi. He sells land where there isna ony 
land—and the like. He tried tae take 
a’ Davie’s pennies in one o’ his schemies 
once. And tae think Danny would take 
up wi’ him! After a’ his grandmother’s 
blue dishes but the two plates on the 
mantelpiece were sold, and a’... and the 
hours o' crocheting . . . an’ Davie’s care wi’ 
the pennies, just tae make the money orders 
big enough—and now—now he isna worth 
it!” Her voice, usually so calmly Scotch, 
almost broke. The Girl looked down at 
the picture in her lap with her own eyes 
suddenly wet. 


“I TELL him,” went on Danny’s mother, 
“I tell him that ’tis a’ his fancy that 
people laugh at him and dislike him for 
eing stingy; but ’tis sae. And my heart 
aches sore for him. They dinna greet him 
sae cheery-like as they did in the years 
when Danny was at hame.. And Davie 
and I are auld; it wouldna hae hurt sae 
severe when we were younger, but the re- 
spect an’ love o' the neighbors gets tae 
mean sae much when we get auld.” 

“Oh!” cried the Girl softly, “oh, I’m 
sure you must be mistaken! And Danny- 
Boy! Oh, I know there’s a mistake some- 
where. | He—he looks so—so good!” 
Another face, handsome, a bit reckless, 
wholly charming, flashed before the Girl 
as she spoke. And she realized suddenly 
that a man’s face can have in it something 
infinitely more worth-while than good 
looks. “I’m sure,” she went on, “I’m sure 
he hasn’t meant to hurt you!” 

“Tis what I tell Davie constant,” said 
Danny's mother. “He has ever been sae 
thoughtful and considerate. He hasna 
been a disappointment tae us, ever. But 
there's Commencement. Why didna he 
want us tae come tae Commencement, if 
it isna that he has grown ashamed o' us 
wi' a' his fine friends? We wouldna want 
tae embarrass the lad, but I hae worked 
hard ower my auld silk dress and it luiks 
verra guid for an auld one. And Davie 
has been up a’ nicht for a couple o' nichts 
tae do a bit bookkee ing for a man, sae 
there would be enou h o car fare for the 
two o' us. And he doesna say a word of 
our coming— tis a’ about California and 
the sae wonderful opportunities there, an' 
how busy he is and a'— But he doesna 
say tae come!" 

There was a stir from the bedroom. 
The old lady jumped to her feet. The 
Girl rose also. 

“T must go,” she said. She suddenly 
and impulsively (Continued on page 110) 
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Common-Sense Rules 


for Bathing 


The right kind of a bath for you may be the wrong 


kind for somebody else 


By Dudley A. Sargent, M. D. 


For forty years Director of Physical Training at Harvard University 


F COURSE, everybody takes a 


bath sometimes, even if their 

schedule is only the old- 

fashioned Saturday-night one. 

But I doubt whether many 
persons really understand why they bathe, 
or know when to do it, and what kind of 
a bath to take. 

I knew one woman, a mere bundle of 
skin and bones, who prided herself on 
taking a cold plunge every morning. Yet 
it was about as foolish a thing, for her, as 
she could have invented if she had tried. 

It would not be hard to pick out, merely 
by looking at them, certain persons who 
afe taking only warm baths when they 
should be having cold ones; and other per- 
sons who are making the opposite mistake 
of taking cold baths instead of the tepid 
- ones they really need. 

Baths can be either an aid to health, or 
a menace to health, and if you really 
understand why you should bathe, you 
can come pretty near to a safe decision on 
the two other important points of when to 
bathe and what kind of a bath to take. 

In order to understand the reasons for 
bathing, you must start with the skin. 
You have always taken your skin pretty 
much for granted, haven’t you? Probably 
—especially if you are a woman—you 
have taken a keen interest in the covering 
of your face, because you were anxious 
about your complexion. But that is liter- 
ally a superficial way to regard it. 

he skin is intended, first of all, to pro- 
tect the soft, sensitive parts of the bony 
from injury and also from heat and cold. 
But it does much more than that. You 
may not like the sound of it, but the skin 
is a marvelous sort of sewerage system. 
It contains about seven millions of tiny 
thipugh which we discharge 


sweat tubules, r 
teen thousand grains 


daily from ten to fi 
of waste material. 

This wonderful system of “ waste pipes” 
would be twenty-eight miles in length, if 
we could stretch them out and Lp them 
end to end. They can carry off so mucn 
material, that when the body is sweating 
profusely its weight is often reduced from 
two to five pounds in a single hour! One 
reason why people generally lose weight in 
the summer is because they perspire much 
more freely in hot weather. 

To the naked eye, the skin looks like a 
comparatively smooth, unbroken cover- 
ing. But in addition to these millions of 
sweat pores, it contains, just beneath the 
surface, thousands of little elevations in 
. which are the ends of the nerves of touch 
and sensation. 
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There are also countless little oil glands 
in the skin. These glands are constantly 
giving off a fatty secretion, which makes 
the skin soft and pliable, and which also 
helps to keep out fluids, and even gases. 

inally, there is an under layer of the 
skin, through which spreads a network of 
microscopic blood vessels. Look at the 
floor of the room where you are sitting and 
block out a space of approximately three 
by five feet. Imagine Sat space covered 
by a network of blood vessels, so small 
that your eye cannot trace them, and you 
will have some conception of the extent of 
the system of these little capillaries in 
your skin. 

We even breathe through the skin, if it 
is clean and healthy; for it takes in oxygen 
and gives out the poisonous carbonic acid 
Foca m fc system. So the skin real- 

assists the lungs as a respiratory organ. 
ja aids the kidneys, too; because chiough 
the pores of the skin we give out water, 
which carries poisonous waste with it. 

When the skin is inactive, it is particu- 
larly susceptible to chill. All these won- 
derful little blood vessels are loafing on 
their job. A cold wind perhaps strikes 
through the clothing, the skin contracts 
the lazy blood vessels, which, because they 
are lazy, have no power of resistance. This 
drives the blood back into the body and 
causes the congestion of some of the inter- 
nal organs, a condition which almost al- 
ways accompanies a severe cold. 


BECAUSE of the myriads of tiny nerve 
endings in it, whatever happens to the 
skin has a direct effect on the great nerve 
centers. Dash cold water into a person’s 
face, for instance, and you make him gasp 
for breath. In some cases these nerve 
endings are so sensitive that le cannot 
bear to have the skin rubbed. me can- 
not wear woolen clothing next the skin, 
because it irritates these little nerves. 
People with sensitive, irritable nerves 
often enjoy vigorous massage—which 
brings the blood to the skin—but are an- 
noyed by light surface rubbing, which 
simply affects the nerve endings. 

What happens to the skin, therefore: is 
important not only to our health but also 
to our comfort. We need a live, healthy 
skin to give us a full and complete circula- 
tion of the blood, to help us get rid of poi- 
sons without overtaxing the kidneys, and 
m mane us less susceptible to heat and 
cold. 
It is a fact that if a very large area of 
the skin were to go out of business entire- 
ly, we should actually die. This does hap- 


when a person receives extensive 
ums. It is not the depth of a burn that 
makes it fatal. It is the area of skin that 
is affected. If you should varnish the 
body, so that the skin would be “air 
tight,” you would cause death. Without 
the skin we could not live, and without a 
healthy, active skin we at least cannot be 
in good physical condition. = 


Now the greatest factor in keeping the 
skin in good condition is proper bath- 
ing. So this is the answer to the 
of why we bathe. 

We get two kinds of “dirt” on the skin: 
one comes from the outside, the other 
from within the body. Some people seem 
to think that only the face, neck, and 
hands need frequent washing. These 
parts do need it more frequently, of 
course. They should be washed several 
times a day, according to the amount of 
their exposure to dirt. 

But just because the rest of the body has 
been protected by clothing, you must not 
think that it has not accumulated its 
share of material that ought to be re- 
moved. Some persons, who seldom take a 
bath, find the skin becoming covered with 
tiny scales from the epidermis. In time, 
these clog the pores so that the skin be- 
comes dry. 

There 1s a disease, known as ichthyosis, 
in which the skin is so inactive, so dead, 
that the surface of it disintegrates into 
powder. Brush the hand over it and this 
powder will fall like a shower of meal.. 

But even a normal skin has on it-the 
waste and oily matter from the pores and. 
the surface glands. It forms a sort of 
“dirt plaster," and should be removed; 
just as the dust and grime on the face and 

ands should be removed. The best wa 
to do this, as everybody knows, is wit 
soap and water, especially warm water. 

there are two kinds of cleanliness; one 
is external; the other is internal. For in- 
stance, the girl sitting in the shade and 
watching a tennis game may think that 
she is much cleaner than the players who 
are covered with dust and perspiration. 
But the sweating players may be physio- 
logically cleaner than she is. 

y that, I mean that they have got a 
lot of poison out of their bodies, while she, 
perhaps, has not. If they now wash that 
poison of their bodies, and rub vigorously 
so as to free the skin of all waste, they are 
really and thoroughly clean, outside and 
inside, whereas the clean-looking spec- 
tators may be full of poison within. 

There are people who say, with some- 


question 
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thing akin to pride, that they never per- 
spire. But it may be questioned whether 
a skin which is so inactive that it does not 
perspire is ever really clean. So the best 
rule for achievingthorough cleanliness may 
be put this way: Take enough exercise so 
oe you will need a bath—then take the 
ath. 


THE kind of bath you should take de- 
pends on a number of things: your age; 
your general health, especially the con- 
dition of your heart; what you have just 
been doing, and what you intend to do 
after you have had your bath. 

Generally speaking, warm baths should 
be taken at night, just before retiring. To 
submerge the body in warm water relaxes 
the muscles, takes the blood from the 
head, and equalizes the circulation. This 
is a good preparation for sleep, physicall 
and mentally, especially if it is not fol- 
lowed by vigorous tabbing: Hard rub- 
bing stimulates the nerves of the skin and 
may cause wakefulness. 

The water should not be hot. To get 
into a very hot bath is more or less of a 
shock to the system. A well person may 
be temporarily stimulated by it, but it is 
likely to be followed by a reaction which 
may cause a feeling of weakness. 

Ín cases of headache, a hot footbath, 
perhaps with mustard added to the water, 
will relieve the pain by reducing the con- 
gestion of blood in the brain. A full bath 
in hot water, however, may aggravate a 
headache. Its immediate effect is to stim- 
ulate the general circulation. The heart 
pumps more forcibly; and, because there 
is already an excessive flow of blood to the 
brain, the added supply follows the same 
open course, with di result that the last 
state of that headache is worse than the 
first. 

If a person has been exercising, so that 
there is any lameness or soreness of the 
muscle, a warm bath will relieve this. 
But if such a bath is taken in the daytime, 
especially when one is intending to go out 
of doors, or even to be in a cool room, it 
should be followed immediately by a cool 
bath. And that should be followed by 
vigorous rubbing. 

erhaps I should explain exactly what 
is meant by a “warm bath," “a cool 
bath," and so on. You can buy wooden 
thermometers for testing the tenperatu 
of the water. The following is the usual 
way of classifying baths: 


Hot bath .......... 98° to 112° 
Warm bath ........ 92° to 98° 
Tepid bath......... 85° to 92° 
Cool bath.......... 60° to 85° 
Cold bath.......... Below 60° 
The average person who does not do 


hard physical labor, or take frequent 
strenuous exercise, does not need as many 
warm baths as he thinks he does. His skin 
is probably inactive, and the warm bath 
does not stimulate the skin, but relaxes it 
instead. 

At least one warm tub bath should be 
taken every week for cleanliness, no mat- 
ter how sedentary a life a person leads. 
And if he leads an active physical life, so 
that his skin has been discharging a con- 
siderable amount of waste material, the 
number of warm baths should be increased 
proportionately. 

The amount of soap to be used depends 
largely on the character and condition of 
the skin. If it is dry and scaly, use soap 


Y QQeacunach $TUDIO 
For forty years the head of Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard 
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University, until his recent retirement at the age of seventy. 
Doctor Sargent is the dean of physical directors in this 
country. He has had a remarkable experience in teaching 
practical hygiene and observing methods and results. His 


advice therefore commands 


sparingly; for it robs the skin of the oil 
secreted by the glands. This oil keeps the 
skin soft and velvety. The oil glands are 
much more active in some persons than in 
others; and people who have an oily skin 
need more soap than those who have a 
delicate and inactive one. Soap which 
contains olive oil, such as pure castile and 
others of the same nature, are better than 
the strong ones. à 


IN COLD weather, less soap is needed, be- 
cause the skin is always drier and more 
inactive in winter than in summer. People 
with very delicate skin, especially people 
who take no exercise, often find that fre- 
quent bathing in winter produces a very 
irritated condition of the skin. It becomes 
so dry that it even cracks. Rubbing it 
with cocoa butter, or with olive oil, will 
alleviate this dryness. 

But this is only treating a symptom. 


the respect of scientific men 


To remove the cause, they should get the 
skin into a normal working state, by ex- 
ercising so that the “peripheral circula- 
tion," in the several miles of blood vessels 
in the skin, will be active, and the oil 
glands and sweat pores will be stimulated. 

To cleanse the body internally, exer- 
cise until you perspire. Any physician 
will tell you that there is less general sick- 
ness in summer than in winter. The 
reason is that people perspire more, bathe 
more, and get more fresh air. 

I suspect that there are many persons 
who are never in a good free perspiration 
from the beginning of winter until the 
first warm days of spring appear. Some 
do get this perspiration by taking Turkish 
baths. But it would be physiologically 
better for them if they would get it by 
exercise. 

Turkish baths can be taken without bad 
effects if a person (Continued on page 126) 
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Does Your Imagination Run 


This is one of the several common mistakes made in business. Study them 


MBITION has been the theme of 

a good deal of advice. You 

have been urged to hear it— 

and you have been warned 

against it. And there has been 

reason on both sides. For it has been the 

making of thousands of men—and it has 
been the unmaking of other thousands. 

Nowhere is this more true than in busi- 

ness. If a man does not want to grow, if 

he does not think and plan 


died. For years he ran an architecturally 


unpretentious restaurant—but it was 
known from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Every night the place was filled to capac- 
ity; the people you read about in the pa- 
pers could always be seen there. To 
obtain a seat at a table on the first floor 
meant'that you had been accepted as a 
personage. 

The owner, a skilled manager, knew 


By William 
President of Miller, 


put up the kind of place he had dreamed 
about. The new establishment was mag- 
nificent. It cost him a deal more than he 
had expected; which, incidentally, always 
happens. When the opening night ar- 
rived he was heavily in debt and had little 

working capital. 
he opening was successful, however, 
and people kept crowding in during the 
first two or three weeks. Then they began 
to drop away. The old 


and work for it, he will 
stand still, or even slip 
backward. 

Yet, oddly enough, more 
business men get into the 
bankruptcy courts and more 
successful enterprises are 
turned into mediocre ones 
through ambition than from 
any other one cause I know 


There is often a turning 
point in the career of a 
man who, up to that time, 
has been successful, a point 
where he either makes or 
breaks. It comes just after 
his ambition has forced him 
from “small time" business 
into "big time" business. 


"THE very qualities thar 


make a man successfu 


in a small way are often - 


the ones that make him 
fail in a large way. Not 
infrequently the very rea- 
sons that lead people to 
patronize a small. or mod- 
erately large establishment 
are overlooked by’ the pro- 
prietor when he moves into 
a new and what he thinks 
is a better place. 

Out of every one hun- 
dred men who make strik- 
ing successes in their origi- 
nal factory, store, hotel, 
restaurant, or other ven- 
ture, between ninety and 
ninety-five fail completely, 
losing all the money they 
have previously earned, or, 
at the best, drop into the 
merely "getting-by" stage, 
when they fulfill their am- 
bitions and build the sort 


Take a Lesson from the Show 
Business 


s E men who make money out of theatres 
ow human nature,” says Mr. Basset. 
“They know that people want to follow a 
crowd; therefore, a shrewd manager tries to 
arrange always to have a crowd at the door. The 
‘standing-room-only’ sign is the best advertise- 
ment in the world, and hence he will never build 
anything so big as to accommodate easily a 
record crowd, for he knows that during ordinary 
times such a place will have too many empty 
seats, and people will get the impression it is not 
well patronized, and will go elsewhere. 

“When amateurs in New York built a theatre, 
they made it too big. It has never been a success. 
A theatre that holds 3,000 and which has an aver- 
age attendance of only 2,000 will quickly get the 
reputation of being ‘dead,’ while the theatre 
holding only 1,000, but which turns two or three 
hundred people away every night, will get a 
reputation as a place worth going to. The fact 
that the big place actually has more people in it 
than the smaller will not impress the public mind. 
It is conscious only of the empty'seats. 

“The same rule holds in business expansion, 
regardless of the size or character of the business. 


It applies to a corner store, to a factory, or to a 


boy selling newspapers. When the capacity seems 
to have been reached, first look over what you 
have, and see if you are utilizing every bit of 
space, energy, or machinery that you possess. 
aes probably can get more out of what you 
ave.” 


patrons missed the intimate 
atmosphere thathad marked 
the old place; the new mag- 
nificence was too imper- 
sonal. The favorite waiters 
and favorite corners had 
gone. The celebrities who 
had occupied these favorite 
corners deserted the place 
—and the transient trade 
followed the celebrities. 

- Theowner knew all about 
restaurant management — 
of a kind; he did not know 
the new proposition. And 
before he ha time to learn, 
the creditors were pressin 
him and a receiver had 
been appointed. The erst- 
while millionaire was pen- 
niless. 


AKE, in contrast, an- 

other restaurant — a 
very celebrated one on 
Sixth Avenue. This owner 
also built up a great busi- 
ness. He, also, had ideas 
of expansion. But, instead 
of tearing down his old 
place, he realized that peo- 
pic patronized the estab- 
ishment for what it was, 
that therein lay its value. 

And so, when the original 
restaurant became so crowd- 
ed that usually more people 
were waiting for tables 
than had tables, he bought 
an adjoining property and 
extended a little into that. 
But he carefully avoided 
providing so much addi- 
tional space that everyone 
who came in might be ac- 
commodated. n a year 
or two, the people who 


of establishment they have always wanted 
to have. 

The critical business point, the hardest 

int to get over, is not at the start. 
That is certainly hard enough! But it is 
as nothing compared with transforming a 
little business into a big one. The man 
who knows how and when to expand is the 
rarest individual in business. 

Take, for instance, a very celebrated 
restaurateur in New York who has just 
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how to give service and make money. 
Soon he was a millionaire—and then his 
ambitions began to bother him. He 
wanted to own the most magnificent res- 
taurant in the world—an exclusive res- 
taurant and hotel that would be the 
world’s show place. 

Finally, when he thought he had ac- 
cumulated enough money for the big trip, 
he closed the old restaurant with a great 
celebration, tore down the building, and 


could not get in on a busy night again 
regularly outnumbered those who could. 
Then he added another room to accom- 
modate about one half of the average 
overflow. 

To-day he has a very large restaurant, 
which, however, has lost nothing of the 
character of his first little establishment; 
it is all on one floor, and the people who 
patronized him twenty years ago patron- 
ze him to-day. That proprietor is re- 


Away With Your Judgment? 


and see whether they apply to you or to the company for which you work 


R. Basset 


Franklin, Basset & Co. 


puted to be several times a millionaire. 

Why did one of these men fail and the 
other succeed? The first man had the bet- 
ter start. But he let his imagination run 
away with his judgment. He allowed his 
mind to get away from extending the 
business that he already had, and go on to 
the building of a monument for himself. 
Whenever a man starts in to put up a 
business monument to himself, he might 
as well call it a tombstone 
right at the beginning and 
arrange for a fitting epitaph. 

Every village, town, and 
city in this land contains at 
least one of these business 
tombstones that started out 
to be monuments. For in- 
stance, a glove maker in an 
Eastern state started in a 
small way many years ago 
in a single room; within a 
few years he had a large 
business. | When his first 
little shop became too small 
he put on a frame addition. 
As his business further in- 
creased he bought a frame 
dwelling and had it moved 
over to his plot. At the 
end of fifteen years he had 
a tumbledown collection of 
frame shops that a house- 
wrecker would have scorned 
—but he was earning half 
a million a year. 


HEN he decided that 
the time had come to 
build the biggest and finest 
flove factory in the world. 
e provided for double the 
business of his biggest year. 
He put nearly all of his own 
money into the new con- 
cern and borrowed another 
big wad. And then, when 
he was all ready to make all 
the gloves the world could 
wear, came a slump in 
trade. For a year and a 
half he went steadily down- 
hill. 

In his old factory he 
could have taken on the 
small special orders, be- 
cause his overhead charges 
were so low; and he might, 
at least, have made ends meet. But the 
big factory could not handle small orders 
ata profit. A well-designed factory is a 
special tool which will do efficiently only 
the work for which it is designed. A 
steam shovel is a cheap instrument with 
which to cut through a hill, but it would 
be a mighty expensive affair to hire to 
dear the snow from your front yard. 

That glove maker did not fail. He had 
financial ingenuity enough to tide things 
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most of them large ones. 


over until business got better; but he has 
never been able to develop his sales organ- 
ization, and so his fine factory has always 
been too big. In the ramshackle works 
he made money. But to-day, with a large 
investment, he is not more than clearing 
expenses. He built ahead of his own 
managerial and sales development—and 
has never caught up. 

A stove maker in New York, after a 
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phenomenal business through several 
yem in a small plant, rushed up a great 

ig plant which he did not have the money 
or the mental capacity to swing. His 
plant has now been idle for ten years— 
and is but a ruin. The manufacturer him- 
self is somebody’s salesman. 

Two young men started in a knitting 
business in a small way. They made a 
remarkable success and then, seized with 
the imperialistic ambition, they planned 


a great factory, mortgaged it for half a 
million dollars—and then, when the new 
place was complete and ready for business, 
suddenly awoke to the fact that they had 
been paying more attention to factory 
building than to their knitting. 

Before they had organized a sales force 
and taken the kinks out of management 
the mortgage interest was on top of them, 
and a receiver appointed. hen the 
smoke cleared, the old own- 
ers had the experience and 
the bondholders had the 
plant. 

Many department stores 
fail during the critical period 
of passing from the little 
starting store to the big 
Marshall Field class store. 
When the New York de- 
partment stores moved up- 
town from the vicinity of 
Twenty-Third Street and 
Sixth Avenue, several of 
them went through critical 
periods before they could 
adjust the business to the 
new expense sheet. 


T MIGHT seem that I am 
trying to say that the 
way to te successful in busi- 
ness is to look backward 
and not forward; that the 
old bookkeeper crouching 
on a stool is a model of 
business enterprise. Not 
at all! What Í am warning 
against is probably the com- 
monest mistake in all busi- 
ness; and that is the cutting 
loose from everything that 
has made one successful, 
and starting out all at once 
to conquer the world in 
what is really a new line. 
There is a right way and 
a wrong way to expand. 
The wrong way is spectacular 
and if you happen to be rid- 
ing on the crest of the wave 
ou may travel pretty far 
efore the wave breaks. 
But that’s luck. Not a few 
men in the automobile busi- 
ness expanded in that fashion, 
and most of them had the 
luck to get by; although, if 
the truth be told, they got by with a 
precious small margin. j 
There is always an element of luck in 
business, but it is the object of scientific 
business to try to leave just as little as 
possible to the toss of a coin. Otherwise, 
a man is foolish to be in business at all. 
The brokers provide ample facilities for 
speculation, with the chance of making 
money just as great as—and the trouble 
infinitely less (Continued on page 236) 
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Theda Bara— 


(Jueen of Vampires 


Her personal story, and her extraordinary explanation 
of why people like to see vampire plays 


By Mary B. Mullett 


CENE—a New York apartment. 
Enter a French maid who ushers 
in a visitor. Exit maid. Brief 
but energetic business of tail- 
wagging by Petey, the dog, inter- 

rupted by the entrance of the Queen of 
the Vampires. : 
The visitor was myself. The Queen of 
the Vampires was—but I don't have to 
identify her! Everybody knows that in 
the list of our foremost 
vampires—moving picture 


ones, at any rate—the name 
of Theda Bara leads all the 
rest. 


Thirty-nine film plays, in 
most of which she has in- 
dustriously vamped her nu- 
merous victims, have given 
Miss Bara an monct 
right to use “F. F. V."— 
First Families of Vampires 
—after her name. 

From mere force of habit, 
she should have glided sin- 
uously into the room; and 
the room itself should have 
been dim and shadowy, 
heavy with perfumes, and 
with barbaric colors gleam- 
ing through spirals of in- 
cense. 

Nothing of the sort! It 
was just a nice, comfortable 
sort of place, flooded with 
sunshine and fresh , air. 
There were no orchids in 
the vases, no serpents or 
tigers under the furniture. 
Instead, the jolly little bull 
terrier, Petey— "Mr. Peets,” 
as his mistress calls him— 
wagged his friendly stub of 
a tail, and a canary bird 
trilled joyously in the next 


room. 

As for Miss Bara herself, 
she did not glide; she walked 
in as any sensible girl 
would. She wore a simple 
black frock, served tea 
with quiet ease, and evinced 
a decided preference for 
discussing literature and philosophy rath- 
er than the habits of vampires in general 
and of herself in particular. 

If you ask Theda Bara what her real 
name is, she will answer that it is precisely 
that: "Theda Bara." She wants you to 
forget that it was ever anything else. In 
fact, Bara is not only her own name now, 
but that of her family, also, for it has been 
legalized by the courts. 

owever, there was a time when her 
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name was Theodosia Goodman. She was 
called after Aaron Burr's daughter, Theo- 
dosia, and it was her girlhood friends who 
shortened this to “Theda.” She was born 
in Cincinnati; but her mother was French 
and her father was half Russian, half 
Italian. “Bara”? was a family patro- 
nymic in the Italian branch. So there 
you have the origin of the name which has 
excited so much curiosity and interest. 


Do You Ever Get Tired 


I 


of Being Good? 


Miss Bara more than mtimated that 
she is tired of being ticketed as a vampire; 
but whether she likes it or not, the thin 
has been done. We have actually coin 
the verb “to Thedabara” as a synonym 
of the colloquial “to vamp;" and I know 
a man who has christened his automobile 
“Theda Bara," because it is, as he asserts, 
a regular vampire in devouring gasolene. 

In short, her name has become a house- 
hold word with but one meaning. To 


DO not believe there is a human being in the 
world who does not feel, sometimes, that he 
or she would really like to do something 
wicked," says Theda Bara. “Even the best of us 
occasionally get tired of being good, bored to 
death with being prudent and sensible. We want 
to do something rash and incautious. 

“We don't do it; but it is because we are full of 
inhibitions, some due to our training and some 
due to innate morality of character. But I do not 
believe there is anyone who never has to combat 
the impulse to do something wicked. 

“With the vast majority, however, there is no 
wish to do anything brutal or ugly. They want 
to be ‘beautifully wicked.’ They are attracted by 
the lovely and the exotic. And that is why the 
vampire plays appeal to them. The elaborate 
costumes, the costly jewels, the servants gliding 
noiselessly about, the luxurious cushions, the glit- 
tering crystal and china—it all furnishes the right 
setting for their iridescent dream of love. They 
know they never could be * wicked' like that. And 
they really wouldn't, even if they could. But it is 
the way they would be wicked, if it were not for 
their inhibitions. So they enjoy seeing what it 
would be like.” 


millions of Americans she is, has been, 
and sometimes she fears she always will 
be, a vampire. It is a strange sort of fate 
to overtake a nice girl who is devoted to 
home and mother, reads “solid” litera- 
ture, works as hard as a day laborer, and 
likes to analyze human nature. 

„For example, I asked her who are the 
people that care most about vampire plays. 
And without hesitation she replied: 

“The young—and the 
old. The reason people 
flock to these plays is be 
cause the stage vampire, or 
the moving picture one, is 
the embodiment of a secret 
dream which all of us have, 
or have had. 

“Do you suppose there is 
a woman anywhere in the 
world who never has thrilled 
at the thought of makin 
some man ‘count the worl 
well lost’ if he could gain 
the prize of her love? All 
girls dream of leading men 
captive. 

‘And, just as a girl 
dreams of inspiring a mad 
passion, so a man dreams 
of finding a woman who 
wil make him love her 
fiercely, unreasoningly, and 
beyond all the restraints of 
convention and prudence. 

"Of course people will 
deny this, but it is true. It 
is a primitive instinct. Not 
one person in a million will 
deliberately try to realize 
the dream. The other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand, plus, are held 
back by training, by reli- 
gion, by a decent regard for 
the welfare of their possible 
‘victims,’ and by a prudent 
consideration of what might 

coming to themselves if 
they tried it. 

“But the dream is there! 
A dream which is the result 
of the primitive desire of 
women to subjugate men, and of the de- 
sire of men to experience an overwhelming 
passion. In her secret heart, every wom- 
an is a potential vampire; and in his in- 
most soul, every man is a potential 
victim. 

“To this extent, it is not an ugly thing. 
On the contrary, it is a beautiful thing. ik 
is the craving to love and to be loved 
without counting the cost. So long as it 
remains nothing (Continued on page go) 
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Theda Bara 
MISS BARA has made a world-wide reputation 


as the heroine of moving picture “vampire plays.” 
She was born in Cincinnati; but her mother was 
French, her father half Russian and half Italian. 
She was named “Theodosia” after Aaron Burr's 
daughter, but her friends shortened it to “Theda.” 
The family name is said to have been Goodman. 
But for stage purposes, Bara, which is a family 
name in the Italian branch, was adopted by the 
young actress, and was later legalized for herself 
and her family. She is in the early twenties and 
her home is in New York City. After appearing 
in thirty-nine picture plays, including ''Cleo- 
patra” and “Salome,” she is now on the stage 
in “The Blue Flame," a spoken drama, but will 
return to the moving pictures. 
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. Elmer J. Bliss 


STARTING with a little basement shoe store in an 
unpromising sales section of Boston, Mr. Bliss has 
built up one of the most important chains of retail 
shoe stores in the world. To-day he owns three fac- 
tories and sixty stores, and his shoes are sold in all 
quarters of the globe by more than 1,600 agencies. 
Mr. Bliss was the originator of the single-price chain- 


shoe-store idea. In addition to many record-breaking 
feats of salesmanship, he has invented and patented 
twenty-one devices in connection with the making of 
shoes, and has patents pending on eight more. He is 
fifty-four years old and lives in Boston, where the exec- 
utive offices of his concern, the Regal Shoe Company, 
are located. 


A Man With a Genius for 
New and Daring Ideas 


The story of Elmer J. Bliss 


HE only obstacle on record that 

ever swerved Elmer J. Bliss from 

a predetermined course was a 

. New York Central locomotive. 

To accomplish this the locomo- 

tive had. to side-swipe a railroad coach in 
which yeung Bliss was riding and hurl 
him head first through a closed window, 
across two tracks, and up against the 
wall of a tunnel, where he was found in 


By Merle Crowell 


from the opposite direction A catapultic 
flight through the window filled Bliss's 
scalp with broken glass, and his impact 
against a wall twelve feet away com- 
pleted his trip to unconsciousness. . 
His first dim remembrance is of sitting 
in an office while someone guided his hand 
in affixing his signature to a document 
which, in consideration of the sum of 
twenty-five dollars, gave the railroad com- 


seized him by the time he reached his des- 
tination, he was brought back to Boston 
and taken to a hospital. 

Friends and relatives shook their heads 
sympathetically, and remarked to one an- 
other that probably he would be depend- 
ent on his family for support during the 
rest of his life. But the yeung salesman 
had other ideas! Although his firm was 
willing to keep his position open for him. 


an unconscious condition. 

Bliss was a  dry-goods 
salesman when he was thus 
used as an object lesson in 
demonstrating that two 
moving bodies on steel 
trucks cannot occupy the 
same stretch of roadbed at 
the same time. And it was 
characteristic of him that 
he turned the disaster into 
tiumph. While lying in 
bed, partly paralyzed, he 
proceeded to develop a 
campaign that was destined 
to take the shoe industry 
by storm. . 

For weeks after leaving 
his sick-room, the young 
salesman was able to work 
only one hour a day without 
bringing back the paralysis. 
But gradually he gained 
strength until he was back 
at normal, when he plunged 
into a self-imposed pro- 
gram under which he worked 
eighteen hours a day for ten 
years. 

Starting in a basement 
store in Boston, with little 
mitial capital and less en- 
couragement, Bliss built up 
one of the greatest retail 
*hoe-selling organizations in 
the world. To-day he owns 
three. factories. and sixty 
*hoe stores, located in most 
^f the larger cities between 
the two coasts, and his 
products are sold over six 
continents by more than 
one thousand and six hun- 
dred agencies. : 

e railroad accident oc- 
cured twenty-nine years 


~ Is Your Mind ian 
or Does It Keep Working? 


R. BLISS has scores of salesmen in his shoe 
stores and agencies all over the world who de- 
-A clare that “E. J.” himself is the best salesman 
they ever saw. The reason is not merely because he has 
sound principles about selling; but also because his 
mind is everlastingly alert and working. Whatever he 
did, whether «it was running a whole business or just 
lacing up shoes, he tried it in a new and better way. He 
got ideas from everything he saw or heard. If he en- 
countered an obstacle, he twisted it into an advantage. 
His advertising was often sensational, but it always 
drove home some point he wanted to make. When he 
started his first store in London, he put a buzz-saw in 
the window and sawed up his shoes and those sold by his 
competion in order to show the difference in materials 
use 


Crowds blocked the street, and a policeman came in 
to demand the removal of the saw. When Bliss con- 
vinced him that there was no law against runnng a 
buzz-saw in a window, the officer lined up a dozen 
policemen in front of the shop, so that the crowd could 
not see what was going on inside. Another man might 
have given up his scheme. But Bliss went right on 
sawing shoes. He figured that the sound of the saw be- 
hind the police barricade would be an irresistible appeal 
to curiosity. And he was right. People jammed into the 
store, to find out what was going on, and the result was 
à record-breaking business. His whole carccr is an 
example of the rewards that come to a man who keeps 
his mind working, night and day, at home and abroad, 
in season and out, everlastingly getting ideas and 
applying them to his job. Tue Epitor. 


Bliss refused to take ad- 
vantage of the offer. He 
was twenty-four years old. 
For some time his duties as 
a salesman had been taking 
him through the tall-grass 
towns of New England and 
New York, and during this 
pened he had spent most of 
is waking moments in:a 
study of merchants and 
merchandising problems. 

Among other lies of 
thought he had developed 
a number of original ideas 
about shoes. He had dis- 
covered, for instance, that 
the average person was in- 
fluenced by the style of a 
shoe much more than manu- 
facturers seemed to realize. 
Style was pretty much a 
fetish to high-grade boot- 
makers; but-the ordinary 
cheap shoe, bought by the 
great consuming public, was 
about as shapely as a sweet 
potato. . 

“If I take the most 
fashionable styles of shoes 
produced in the high-grade 
custom shops of New York 
and have them copied in 
medium-priced grades," 


Bliss told himself, “I shall 


_ have a product new to the 


public—a product that will 
create its own market," 
The convalescing sales- 
man placed the project be- 
fore his father, È c Bliss, 
who owned a small shoe 
factory in Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, and convinced him 
that it was worth trying out.. 
As soon as his paralyzed 


ago. On the eighth of September, 1891, 
Bliss was on a morning train on the belt 
Ine between Troy and Albany. Owing to 
a strike, green switchmen were on duty 
and one of them accidentally threw a 
switch between the forward and rear 
trucks of the almost empty coach in 
which Bliss was traveling. The car 
'umped over to an adjoining track just in 
, tme to be struck by another train coming 


pany a general release from further compen- 

sation. Stillina daze, he wandered, hatless, 

into a nearby haberdashery; where he 
e 


bought and jammed on his head a boy’s 
hat with a jaunty feather tucked in its 
brim! After leaving the store, he stag- 
gered onto a train bound for Buffalo, 
where he had an important business en- 
gagement. But a nervous collapse, ac- 
companied by partial paralysis, having 


riehe side permitted him to move about, 
Bliss went to New York and bought 
several up-to-the-minute shoes shown in 
the best Fifth Avenue shops. These he 
brought back to Brockton, and there he 
superintended the copying of them in his 
father’s little factory. 

This done, he started out on the terri- 
tory between Boston and Washington, 
working every day (Continued on page 172) 
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“Do you know, dear,” she said, stumbling a little, ‘when I saw how well you... 
got on with the men there, this evening, I couldn't help wondering if . . . if possibly 
we had not made a mistake in . . . in leading such a shabby sort of existence” 
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How Much Did Good Clothes 
Help Bob Gilmore? 


A big thing happened to him, as you will see. Was 
any part of it due to the experiment in 


dressing that he tried? 
By Myra Sawhill 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 


OBERT GILMORE had not 

seen Jimmy Thayre since their 

duation from college some 

fteen years before; but when 

he literally ran into him on the 

street, that pivotal day, he knew him in- 
stantly. ' 

He was just the same splendid old Jim- 
my, grown heavier, pinker, and more 
prosperous. By contrast, Robert him- 
self seemed at once to get thinner, his 
shoulders sagged a trifle more, and his 
three-year-old overcoat became quite per- 
ceptibly shabby, 

The two men had been the best of 
friends in the old days; but after leaving 
college they had lost trace of each other. 
Now at this unexpected encounter the 
stood silent, with hands gripped hard, 

gazing at each other.  . : 

“Things have been breaking right for 
you, Jim, so I fancy." Robert was the 
first to dip below the surface. 

"Pretty fair," Thayre deprecated mod- 
estly. Then, at Robert's insistence on de- 
tail he disposed of his various successful 
enterprises in as few words as possible. 

But Robert's history of the years in 
which they had known nothing of each 
other could be, and was, much more briefly 
stated. 

“Oh, Pm with Morton and Mason, a 
big contracting firm—still an entirely un- 
distinguished civil engineer.” — Robert's 
voice sounded a little tired, as he replied 
to Thayre's questions, and the tired lines 
in his fine, sensitive face seemed to cut in 
a trifle deeper. 

A hard minute followed for both of 
them. With the memory of college days 
vivid in the minds of each of them, days 
in which there had been no such evident 
inequality, the present contrast seemed 
to grow into something tangible and un- 
comfortably like a barricade. eee 

They parted reluctantly, after a time, 
but with a relief that neither would have 
acknowledged even to himself. Thayre, 
after a promise to look Robert up when he 
came back to the city within the next few 
month, rushed off to a belated: confer- 
ence. Robert, profoundly depressed, 
walked slowly back to the office. 

Not by any standards could Robert 
Gilmore be judged a positive failure. 
He was, rather, a negative success. He 
had a good, though by no means brilliant, 
reputation with his firm, he had supported 
his wife in commonplace comfort, and had 
even managed to accumulate a comforta- 


ble little bank account. So much for his 
success. The negative element came into 
it with a consideration of the things he 
had meant to do, big things he had been 
certain he was capable of doing, but which, 
for some reason Pe could not understand, 
he had never-done. 

He was a good engineer. Everyone 
about the place came to him when they 
wanted some special, definite bit of infor- 
mation. And he was energetic, a hard 
worker, with a singleness of purpose that 
should have put him far ahead in the 
game. But it had been a long time, far 
too long; since he had taken a definite step 
forward. He was regarded as a fixture. 

He reached home that evening with his 
sense of depression undiminished. <A 
blight had clearly fallen also on the cheer- 
ful spirit of Isabel Gilmore, a phenom- 
enon that served to deepen Robert’s 
gloom. Dinner was not the usual chatty, 
companionable meal, but a silent, per- 
functory affair. l 

Not until it was over did Robert exam- 
ine the opulent-looking envelope propped 
conspicuously on his desk. e had no 
suspicion that this was an instrument of 
destiny. So far as he could see, it merely 
held an invitation from Mrs. Holworthy, 
social arbiter of the suburb in which the 
Gilmores lived, asking them to dinner, 
with dancing afterward. 


RS. HOLWORTHY was the Gil- 

mores’ only point of contact with the 
leading people of the town. Recently, 
during a visit in Boston, she had met a 
charming cousin of Isabel’s, and on her 
return had come to call. Isabel was away 
from home, as was Mrs. Holworthy, when 
Isabel in due time returned the visit. 
Now this invitation had come and—as 
Robert understood very well—would, if 
declined, inevitably end what must seem 
to Mrs. Holworthy merely an unimpor- 
tant episode. 

And declined it must be. The entire 
absence of suitable clothes made that im- 
perative. Without comment, Robert laid 
the invitation on his desk and picked up 
a new magazine. The evening was half 
over when he laid down the magazine and 
somewhat wearily told Isabel of his meet- 
ing with Jimmy Thayre. 

"Been awfully successful, you know. 
Made a fortune, several of them, in Cali- 
fornia. It's surprising how much he has 
accomplished at his age." 

Isabel said nothing; and suddenly Rob- 


ert looked at her sharply. She was nerv- 
ously turning the pages of a magazine 
with an obvious lack of motive. Her 
cheeks glowed feverishly. 

“Isabel!” Robert exclaimed. 

As she looked up at him quickly, star- 
tled by the abruptness of his tone, he saw 
that her eyes were shining through a thin 
mist of tears. . 

“Why, Isabel!” he exclaimed, staring 
at her in consternation. “What has hap- 
pened?” 

“What has happened!” Isabel echoed 
repraky “I ought not to have to 
tell you—you might have thought of it 
yourself! This is my birthday—I am 
thirty-five years old! Oh, I know,” she 
went on, “it’s easy for a man to forget 
dates. It wasn't . . . altogether that... 
that upset me! Don't you see? Iam... 
getting . . . old" Down went her face on 
his comforting shoulder. 

“Practically decrepit, of course," Rob- 
ert admitted with tender derisiveness. 
“A wheeled chair would have been the 
right sort of a birthday present. I see that 
now. You might get me one a few months 
from now—T'll be forty!” 

“Oh, don't laugh about it!" Isabel cried 
with vehemence. “We are getting along, 
in years at least. And I am so—so tired 
of—” she hesitated a moment, then plunged 
on desperately— “of everything in this 
room!’ 

“In this room!” Bob repeated, feelin 
dizzy and inclined to kink his ears ha 
betrayed him. “What’s the matter with 
the room? It looks all right to me.” 

“Bob!” exclaimed his wife. ‘How can 
you, even if you are a man! Just look at 
it!” Isabel glanced with abhorrence 
around the room, still furnished with the 
mixed collection of cast-off furnishings 
from parental homes with which the im- 
pecunious young are so often started on 
their matrimonial journey. 


BUT Robert Gilmore was not looking at 
the room; he' was looking at his wife. 
This was not merely an irrational burst of 

ettishness. It went far deeper than that. 

t meant that Isabel, too, was disappoint- 
ed and unhappy; that she was looking at 
the future vai clear-eyed vision in which 
hope was not a factor. Never before had 
she given any intimation of discontent or 
loss of faith in him. Robert knew that 
she had not intended to do so now; he had 
caught her off guard, that was all. Sud- 
denly a thought came to him and he said: 
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“Look here, Isabel! Do you want to go 
to this party the Holworthys are giving?” 

“Why, Bob! It’s out of the question!” 
Isabel’s face was still flushed, but she 
looked up at him candidly. “Neither you 
nor I have a thing that could be worn 
there, dear.” 

“Things we could wear are for sale, I 
suppose. We could buy them, couldn’t 
we?” he demanded. 

“Oh no, Bob!” Isabel answered gently. 
"You have no idea how much clothes, real 
clothes, cost!” 

*Well, I don't care what it costs!" he 
decided recklessly. “Come to town with 
me in the morning, and we'll get this 
clothes business under way." 


SABEL went. Appalling things began 

to happen to the little Thack account, 
and kept on happening until the Gil- 
mores, habited quite irreproachably, 
reached the Holworthy house the evening 
appointed, 

Mrs. Holworthy was most cordial. So, 
for that matter, was everyone. The Gil- 
mores were pleasant, well-bred, dressed 
in faultless taste, and people liked them. 
Robert found the men unexpectedly affa- 
ble. In the luxurious solitude of the taxi- 
cab, on the way home, Isabel snuggled 
close to Robert's shoulder—elderly ladies 
of thirty-five sometimes do exhibit such 
youthful impulsiveness—and slipped her 
hand into his. 

“Do you know, dear," she said, stum- 
bling a little, “when I saw how well you . . . 
got on with the men there, this evening, I 
couldn't help wondering if . . . if possibly 
we had not made a mistake in . . . in lead- 
ing such a shabby sort of existence that 
we were...actually shut off from... 
from the very atmosphere of success." 

“‘The atmosphere of success, as you 
call it, is a pretty expensive proposition," 
Robert demurred. 

“Yes, it is," Isabel admitted. "But 
don't you think it pays, perhaps, some- 
times? The people one: meets are im- 
portant people, the sort who control 
opportunities." 

“They are," Robert agreed. “But 
people" win on merit, not favoritism.” 

“But there is no use hiding merit under 
a bushel. It needs a chance!" Isabel re- 
turned quickly. 


COULD Isabel be right? Robert won- 
dered with a thrill of hope. With a 
wider acquaintance might not something 
open ub r him? He could make good, 
he was posittve of it, if someone would 
just give him a chance at something big! 

With the feminine insight that often 
seems almost uncanny to a man, Isabel 
seemed to have followed this train of rea- 
soning as it found its way through Rob- 
ert’s mind. 

“You must have better business clothes, 
too, Bob," she suggested in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. Really, dear, it is 
foolish to look shabby and...and sort 
of unsuccessful. You were well dressed 
to-night, and that was one big reason why 
you could meet all those men so easily, so 
exactly as if you were one of them." 

Was it possible, Robert pondered, that 
anything as superficial as clothes could 
have any bearing on his standing in the 
office? He was easily the worst-dressed 
man of his position in the place. Perhaps 
it did cheapen him in the eyes of his asso- 
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ciates as well as with people he met 
more casually. 

Thus entered into the Gilmore 
scheme of life the plausibly insidious 
modern doctrine—or is it modern? 
—that prosperity must be courted 
in prosperous guise; the Cult of 
Clothes, it might be called. 

With such an introduction as the 
Holworthy dance had given them 
the Gilmores made friends rapidly. 
Many of the men Robert met going 
to and from the city greeted him 
with a new affability, and their 
wives came to see Isabel. 

Robert got new business clothes, 
and began to have a better opin- 
ion of himself. He began to feel 
actually on a par with the very 
successful men he was meeting so 
constantly now, and apparently 
they regarded him in that light 
themselves. Isabel furbished up 
her own wardrobe, bought some 
necessary additions, and forgot that 
she was aged and all but infirm. , 

* Bob," she suggested one day, 
* there is the sweetest little house 
down at the end of Maple Lane.” 


OBERT shook his head. ‘Too 
expensive for us in that loca- 
tion." j 

“T think we could manage it. It 
doesn't cost so much more than 
this, considering. It's out quite far, 
you know, and they've had trouble 
leasing it. It’s just beyond the 
Appleton place," she added. If 
anyone in this supremely successful 
community handled big oppor- 
tunities it was Mr. Appleton. 

“You seem to know a good bit 
about it." Bob looked at her with 
suspicion. 

“Well, dear, we ought to get 
away from here. This is the sort of 
house no one would live in if they 
could live any place else. You know 
what I mean! It's a badge of—of—" 

* Failure—incompetence," Rob- 
ert asserted grimly. 

* And that is just what we should 
pet away from—things that suggest 

ailure.” 

It took less time than money 
to settle the Gilmores in the little 
house in Maple Lane. Some new 
furnishings to correspond with the 
general good taste prevailing in the 
cottage were essential and were 
accordingly purchased. The fur- 
nace refused to draw properly, 
some plumbing had to be renewed, 
and in view of the reduced rent the 
owner refused to meet these ex- 
penses. 

In this neighborhood the Gil- 
mores made more friends, and 
friends in such a circle mean ex- 
penditures. Clothes, trips to town 
to see a new play, little dinners, 
bridge with supper afterward—it all took 
money. 

For months now Robert Gilmore had 
been thrown constantly with men who 
initiated big ventures and made them suc- 
ceed. He met these men on terms of 
equality and friendship. Yet no oppor- 
tunities of any sort had opened up for 
him! Apparently no one had any greater 
confidence in his ability now that he lux- 


“Bob!” she gasped in 
ful an air as he could 


uriated in an atmosphere of success than 
when he had lived shabbily and seedily. 
People of consequence were beginning to 
find that he was in the world, but were, 
apparently, in no wise thrilled by the 
knowledge. 

The money question, meantime, was. 
becoming serious. In order to avoid frank 
confession of failure, a general right-about- 
face, the Gilmores were economizing in the 
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sheer dismay, when he walked into her room with as cheer- 


muster, 


small ways that are so excessively disa- 
greeable and so pitifully ineffective. 
Isabel came home from the city late 
one bitter afternoon, refused a taxicab, 
and walked home from the station in a 
eavy snowstorm. Pneumonia developed 
promptly, and resulted in a long-drawn- 
out illness.’ With doctors’ and nurses" 
bills to pay, the question of what to do, 
where to turn for money, became acute. 


“Oh, Bob! Why did you wear that awful suit?" 


One black day when the way ahead 
seemed to Gilmore peculiarly impenetra- 
ble, Mr. Mason sent for him to come to 
his office. Gilmore obeyed with a touch 
of uneasy foreboding. 

“The Northern Tecta people have 
just called up about this subway proposi- 
tion of theirs," Mr. Mason explained with 
businesslike abruptness. "Crocker, the 
big oil man they aré trying to get in on 
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this thing, came to the city this afternoon. 
Hamilton wants someone from here to go 
over there in the morning and tell Crocker 
some things he wants to know. This sub- 
way is Morton's special province, but, as 
you know, he is out of town. So is Ged- 
des, but he'll be back first thing in the 
morning. I'll go over to Hamilton's office, 
myself, of course, but I don't know much 
about the thing. (Continued on page 250) 
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Afio Nordi America 


Where Would You Send a Letter 
Addressed Like That? 


It stumps you? Well, one of our “hard” readers solved the puzzle 


(see below). 


We have many interesting experiences 


handling people’s mail and we learn some things 
which it will pay you to know 


By Thomas G. Patten 


F SOMEBODY handed you a letter 
with the address which is reproduced 
at the top of this page, what could 
you make of it? Be the New York 
City post office we get thousands of 
these conundrum addresses and we can’t 
throw them aside impatiently and calmly 
remark, “Qh, I give it up!” 
We turn them over to our 
“hard” readers as we call the 
men who have developed a 
sixth sense in deciphering 
addresses. Practice, study, 
knowledge of human nature, 
and also of geography, have 
enabled them to look at an ad- 
dress which would have no 
meaning to an ordinary person, 
and figure out the right one. 
Probably you can't “make 
head or tail" out of the one 
given here. It was a foreign 
letter which came to the New 
York Post Office, where it was 
deciphered by one of the “hard” 
readers. He tackled it with 
. the idea that a foreigner, who 
did not understand English, 
was trying to copy a written 
address sent him by a friend 
in this country, who wrote bad- 


ly himself. The name was 
probably all right; and the 
“Afio Nordi America" needn’t 


be bothered with. It was the 
local address which must be 
figured out. His solution, 
which proved correct, was: 47 Perry 
Street, Salem, Ohio. 

Post-office employees not only develo 
this sixth sense in reading "blind" "d 
dresses, but they can make some very 
curious prophecies apparently quite out- 
side their line of work. 

Take it here in New York, for instance. 
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Postmaster of New York City 


If to-morrow is a holiday, or if there is to 
be a celebration, it can be predicted that 
at least forty or fifty persons in moving 
picture or other theatres, in hotel lobbies, 
or in the crowds on the streets, will have 
their pockets rifled of purses, wallets, or 
If to-morrow is Sunday, ten 


card cases. 


During the big storm last winter, the express companies 
were unable to handle parcels, and the New York mer- 
chants also had to give up trying to deliver purchases. 
As a consequence, the Post Office was swamped with ev- 
ery conceivable sort of ‘‘goods,’’ 


and rabbits, eggs, a defunct calf (intended for a meat mar- 
ket), flowers, fruits, vegetables, and endless other stuff 


or twenty men in the vicinity of mail 
boxes will have their pockets picked. If 
it is a week day, the number will be at 
least six or seven. 

Our mail carriers will gather up these 
pocketbooks, stripped of their cash, and 
turn them in at the Inquiry Office. The 
Inquiry Office will look for addresses or 


including live chickens 


cards and, if the owner's name is found, 
will notify him that on identification he 
can have his property. 

These owners will then learn, perhaps 
for the first time, that pickpockets rake 
a practice of getting the money out of 
stolen purses as quickly as possible, and 

of dropping the telltale evi- 

dence into mail boxes. They 

do this because, if a man in a 

crowd finds his pocket has been 

picked, his suspicion isn't like- 
ly to fasten on the man who is 

ropping something into a 

mail box; and, in any case, the 

thief wants to get rid of the 
evidence as soon as possible. 
Sometimes pocketbooks stol- 
en from New Yorkers are 
mailed back to us from othet 
cities. This is how it might 
happen: A well-known man 
of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
motored to New York for a 
recent automobile show. While 
he was in the show he left his 
car parked outside. 
That afternoon a thief picked 
the pocket of a New Yorker 
' and threw the pocketbook into 
the Pottstown man's automo- 
bile. Next day the Pottstown 
man motored home. When 
the car was dusted out, the 
pocketbook was found, and the 
owner of the machine turned 
it over to the Pottstown post- 
master. The postmaster sent it to us be- 
cause checks, receipts, and cards indicated 
that the owner was a resident here. We 
soon located him at his office. 

Thieves are about as careless as other 
folks, so it might even be predicted that a 
man will now and then get back some of 
the money he let the pickpocket get hold of. 


We notified a man the other day that 
his cardcase had been found in one of 
our mailboxes. He came to the inquiry 
office, identified his property, and ex- 
plained that his pocket had been picked 
while he was in a moving-picture show. 
The clerk turned over the cardcase to the 
owner with the remark: 

“There, Mr. Brown, I guess every- 
thing’s there but the money.” 

“I wonder if he did get it all,” said Mr. 
Brown, and thereupon he deftly unfas- 
tened a tiny little clasp that opened the 
back of the case and drew out a hundred- 
dollar bill. He went out smiling. The 
thief had taken twelve dollars from the 
front opening of the cardcase, and in his 
haste to get rid of the evidence had mailed 
back one hundred dollars to the owner. 

Hundreds of thousands of people every 
day are just as careless in sending letters 
and parcels of value through the mail as 
this thief was in letting the money slip 
through his fingers. 

It can be predicted that to-morrow 
somebody in Chicago, perhaps a business 
man, wil write a letter to somebody else 
in Chicago, and instead of writing out the 
address with "Chicago, Illinois," in full, 
he will mark it “City.” He will give the 
letter to a friend to mail. The friend, 
perhaps a traveling salesman, will forget 
about the letter until he gets off the train 
at the Grand Central Station in New 
York. Then he'll mail it. If the address 
is something like 2500 Michigan Avenue 
we'll know at once that “City” means 
Chicago, and without very much loss of 
time the letter will go back. 


CORES of commuters, in suburbs of 

New York, will write letters to-night to 
business firms or friends in their home 
towns and will mark these letters "City," 
with the intention of mailing them on 
their way to the train in the morning. 
They will forget their letters until they 
reach New York, when they will drop 
them into a mail-box. Our experts may 
know what cities or towns these letters 
should have been mailed in from the name 
of the streets. lf they don’t, they will 
look in the suburban directories until 
they locate the firm or individual to 
whom the letter goes. 

Somebody belonging to a class of so- 
ciety under the influence of English cus- 
toms will to-morrow put “Town,” instead 
of “City” or “New York," on a letter for 
delivery in New York City. She will 
write "Town" illegibly, and one of the 
post-office mail separators, working at 
great speed, under intense nerves and eye 
strain, will spot the illegibly written 
“Town” as “Iowa.” The “Town” letter 
will get into the Iowa mail and be delayed 
in delivery until it can go West and come 
back. 

Since 1888 the post office has tried to 
discourage the use of “Town” instead of 
*City;" and for a long time we have tried 
to discourage the use of “City” instead of 
the full “New York, New York," “Chi- 
cago, Illinois," or whatever it should be. 

Anyone who uses "City" for a local 
letter, likewise risks the possibility that 
in the speedy separation of mail, his letter 
will go to Chicago, Cherokee, or Chicopee, 
or any one of scores of other places the 
names of which an illegibly written “City” 
might resemble. 

The post-office employees who are es- 
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As the postmaster of New York City, Mr. Patten is the head of probably the great- 
est post office in the world. Every day 15,000,000 pieces of ordinary mail, including 
4,000,000 letters, are received and delivered; 650,000 pounds of newspapers and peri- 
odicals are weighed and despatched; and 2,000 notices of change in address are re- 
ceived. Money orders for $38,000,000 are issued annually, and money orders for 
. $135,000,000 are paid in the same period. There are 12,000 employees. No wonder Mr. 
Patten can tell us all the interesting facts that are in the accompanying article 


pecially skilled in redirecting misdirected 
mail, as well as in finding out what was 
in the mind of a person when he wrote 
an illegible address, are known as “hard” 
readers. I can predict with certainty 
that in to-morrow's mail the "hard" 
readers at the New York office will get 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of letters ad- 
dressed to any one of fifteen well-known 
and widely advertised firms that are 
not now, and never have been, located 
in New York City. These letters will 
come from towns and cities scattered all 
over the United States. The firms ad- 
dressed are in Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
or Boston. But a lot of people in smaller 
cities and towns, whenever they write a 
letter in answer to an advertisement, 
seem to think that the firm ought to be 
located in New York City. 

A stenographer in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Boston, or New York will to-mor- 
row be addressing a large batch of mail 
for delivery in New York City. When she 
comes to a batch of mail intended for 


some other city, she will keep right on 
sending it to New York, and we'll get a 
lot of letters addressed this way: ‘“Phila- 
delphia Tombstone Company, New York 
City," or "Quaker City Sweater Mills, 
New York City,” or “Philadelphia Quartz 
Company, New York, N. Y.” 

Fifty out of a hundred people anywhere 
in the United States seem bound to write 
“New York City” once they have started 
to write “New York City, New York." 
A big proportion of letter-writers address- 
ing mail to some city in Virginia will make 
“Va.” look so much like “Pa.” that a 
mail separator can be fairly excused for 
sending the letter to another city of the 
same name in Pennsylvania. Sometimes, 
even if he stopped to examine the letter 
closely, he couldn't be sure which state 
was meant. 

This often happens with such abbrevi- 
ations as Mo. and Md.; Colo. and Cal.; 
Miss. and Minn.; N. J. and N. Y. “Ct.” 
doesn’t stand for any state in the Union 
that I know of, (Continued on page 188) 


Do You Use the World’s 
Best Textbook? 


YOUNG chap, only twenty-three 
years old, but already assistant 
city editor of a big daily news- 
paper, caused the rest of the 
staff a good deal of amusement 

some years ago. Between two and four in 
the morning was a dull time in the office, 
and yet a few of the men had to be on the 
job 1n case anything did happen. Tired 
and bored, most of them sat around, 
yawning, shaking dice, or just “chewing 
the rag.” 

But the young editor was a live chap, 
up-and-coming; and after a few weeks of 
that sort of thing he was “fed up” with 
it. So one night, when the usual talk- 
fest was about to begin, he got a book out 
of his desk, flourished it before the group, 
and remarked determinedly: 

“You guys can go on and 
talk your heads off for two 
hours if you want to. I’ve got 
something better to do. Pm 
going to study the greatest 
textbook ever printed." 

“Textbook!” echoed some- 
body. “What’s it a textbook 

or?" 

à * Anything—everything! 
was the emphatic answer. “I 
want it specifically as a text- 
book in writing. But it's just 
as good for anything else— 
salesmanship, politics, law, 
grocery business, banking—" 

"[t must be a hell of a 
book!" declared one of the 
group. 

“Te is!” agreed the young 
editor. “Irs the Bible!" 

From that time on, night 
after night, the young news- 
paper man put in those two 
early-morning hours studying 
the book he called “the greatest textbook 
ever printed." He had a seven-volume 
edition which he had used in his course at 
Harvard; and one of these volumes was 
always in or on his desk. 

He was not a “model” young man, by 
any means. He drank more or less, gam- 
bled a little, swore a lot, and rarely saw 
the inside of a church. Yet he studied the 
Bible two hours every night, because he 
found in it the accumulated wisdom of 
centuries, the best thought, expressed in 
the most direct, powerful, and beautiful 
language ever put on paper. He found 
there the most striking stories of human 
experience—stories of love, hate, revenge, 
pity, sacrifice; the most enthralling efforts 
of the imagination, the most charming 
flights of fancy, the most beautiful im- 
agery, the shrewdest bits of practical ad- 
vice. 

If an outsider happened to drop in, 
some member of the group in the office 
would take the visitor to the door of the 
city editor's room, point to the young 
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By Arthur Chapman 


chap, and say with a meaning grin: 

“See the nut! - What do you think he's 
doing? Reading the Bible!” And usually 
the big joke got a guffaw of laughter. 

But not always! For it is a fact that 
there is an army of these Bible "nuts" 
scattered all over the world to-day; men 
who read the Bible because it is the 
freto piece of literature in history, or 

ecause it is the sum of all practical wis- 
dom. 

And besides this army, there are other 
_and greater legions who read it, because 
to them it is the divine guide to “life, 
death, and the great hereafter." 

With all the competition in this age 
of books, the Bible is “the best seller” 
in the world to-day. More than thirty- 
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A crowd of immigrants at Ellis Island, in - 
New York Harbor, struggling to get copies of 
the Bible from an agent of the Bible Society 


five million copies are distributed an- 
nually. The Bible is millions and millions 
ahead of its nearest rivals among books, 
in spite of their advantages in novelty 
and in advertising. 

When the book of a modern writer is 
translated into two or three languages, 
the author is as proud as a peacock. But 
the Bible is printed in six hundred and 
fifty different languages and dialects! 
There are twelve editions of it for the 
blind alone. In short, the most popular 
modern book anywhere is a mere piker, a 
hopelessly outclassed ‘“‘also ran," com- 
pared with the Bible. 

Charles A. Dana, one of the greatest 
newspaper editors this country has ever 
produced, was addressing an audience of 
university students once, and he told them 
that if they wanted to know two things— 
how to write and how to judge human 
nature—they could get more out of just 
two books than out of all the rest of the 
world’s literature put together. ‘Those 
two books were Shakespeare and the 


Bible. And he added that if they hap- 
pened to lose Shakespeare, they would yet 
have all the world's wisdom, and the 
world's greatest piece of writing, if they 
still possessed the Bible. 

Take the greatest moral writers in his- 
tory. Can you conceive, for instance, of 
a ae of hard-headed business men 
forming a society and getting up a fund to 
put a copy of Plato, or of Marcus Au- 
relius, or of Emerson, into every room of 
scores of hotels all over the United States? 
Do you think that hundreds of commer- 
cial travelers—'' drummers" for the sale 
of shoes and socks, and canned corn, and 
lumber, and hardware, and soap, and wall 
paper—would chip in to distribute thou- 
sands of copies of Epictetus? 

Yet, for the past ten years, 
a big organization of these 
traveling men has been spend- 
ing good money to put Bibles 
in hotel rooms. It is called the 
Gideon Society, has headquar- 
ters in Chicago, and publishes 
a national magazine. 

'The largest single shipment 
of Bibles in this country was 
when the Gideons sent two 
carloads to San Francisco, a 
few years ago, to be placed in 
the hotels of that city. The 
* Bible train” had a triumphal 
progress on its way to the 
coast. Crowds met it at sta- 
tions along the route. You’d 
have thought it was carrying 
a President, or some royal 
visitor, instead of a few tons 
of books. 

The Gideons can tell dozens 
of stories which have come to 
them because of the crop of 
400,000 Bibles they have sowed 
right and left. Many of these stories are 
sent straight from the hotel rooms, where 
the writers of them, overwhelmed with 
grief or degradation, have found and read 
the book, which has given them hope and 
courage to face life again. 

Men and women who have gone to 
these rooms planning not to leave them 
alive have picked up a Gideon Bible, read 
wherever by chance they opened it, and 
found words which saved them from the 
cowardice of suicide, and put them back, 
heads up and teeth set, into the ranks of 
the fighters again. Many of the Gideons 
themselves are men to whom these hotel 
Bibles came at some turning point in their 
career. Here is a typical story as told by 
one of them: 

“T was like a good many traveling men 
who used to drink more or less," this man 
says, "although, in my case, I always 
drank more—not less. My sales manager 
knew my failing, and had slipped me 
several pretty sharp hints about it. 
But as Finanaged to deliver good busi- 


Do You Use the 


. ness, he couldn't jump on me very hard. 
“On one of my trips, I started a ‘jam- 
boree' in Davenport and Rock Island. 
A bunch of congenial spirits, of both kinds, 
was making merry in my room at the 
hotel on Sunday, when a fellow I had 
never liked butted into the crowd. I 
" wasn't in a very easy frame of mind, any- 
way, and everything he did and said seemed 
to rub me the wrong way. 
“I managed to overlook a 
lot of things; but finally he got 
my goat for fair when he tore a 
leaf out of the Gideon Bible on 
the bureau. Said he wanted 
to make some notes on it. As 
you can understand, I wasn’t 
any shining example of a re- 
ligious man. But there was 
something in me that flared up 
when I saw him mutilate that 
Bible as carelessly as if it had 
been the telephone directory. 
I lit on him like a ton of brick 
and simply booted him out of 
the room. 


*(« AF COURSE, that made 
him love me the way a 

retty girl loves the smallpox. 
hen I kicked him out, I guess 
he didn't stop moving until he 
reached the telegraph office, 
where he sent a hot wire to my 
firm telling how I was spending 
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And its line is human living. The man who 
turns his back on the Bible is deliberately 
neglecting to consult the best specialist on 
how to live, how to work, and how to be 
happy. The best set of business rules any- 
body could devise might be taken ver- 
batim from the Bible. The same thing is 
true of the other relations of life. How to 
meet adversity or prosperity, how to get 
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“Gideon Bibles” get their name from the Gideon Society, 
an organization of traveling salesmen who have placed 
over 400,000 Bibles in hotel rooms all over the country 


my time—and, of course, some of their along with your friends and your enemies, 


money. They knew something was wrong, 


how to be well in body and contented in 


anyway, so they wired me my salary due mind—whatever your problem, the Bible 


and my discharge. 


can give you the right dope on how to 


“In the meantime, the fracas in my meet it. 


room broke up the drinking party. When 
I came back, after chasing the man out, 


_A prosperous New York attorney took 
his family, consisting of his wife and two 


the rest of the fellows had faded away. daughters, to Palm Beach, Florida, some 


Didn't want to be mixed up in any rum- 

us. 
thes Isaw the mutilated Bible. 
Picking it up, I lay down and 
began to read; it was the first 
time in years that I had opened 
a Bible. I read on and on, un- 
til I fell asleep. 

* When I woke up, I felt— 
well, I felt as a man does after 
a three-day spree. My head 
ached and the one thing I 
wanted was a drink. ut 
there, beside me, lay the Bible; 
and instead of taking a drink, 
I picked up the book and be- 
gan reading it again. 

*[ have never touched a 
drop of liquor from that day 
to this. As soon as I was able, 
I went to my firm and got 
them to give me another 
chance; and I guess they never 
have regretted it. I have to 
thank that Gideon Bible for 
saving me from the gutter." 

This sort of thing is not a 
miracle, any more than it is a 
miracle when the greatest sur- 
geon, or physician, cures a dis- 
ease. The man who laughs at people for 

. reading the Bible is an ignorant fool. He 
might just as well laugh at the persons 
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years ago, for a winter holiday. Both 


I shut and locked the door—and daughters were drowned while bathing; 


=. 


A Bible agent reading the Scriptures to 
negroes in the South. These colporteurs, 
as they are called, go all over the world 


and the wife died of grief not long after- 
ward. 
The shock of this triple tragedy seemed 


who go to the greatest oculist to have their to destroy the man’s interest in life. He 
eyes treated, or to the greatest specialist neglected his profession and slipped lower 
in any line to learn from them and to be and lower into the depths of indifference 


helped by them. 


and wretchedness until he became nothing 


or that is what the Bible is, the great- but a common * bum." 


est authority in the world along its line. 


One night he drifted into a cheap 
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lodging-house on the Bowery. But the 
New York Bible Society had been there 


before him and, in neat containers on the 
walls, this man found some copies of “the 
greatest textbook in the world." Because 
he had nothing better to do, he took 
down one of the volumes, opened it hap- 
hazard, and began to read. 

Thousands of persons tell of having 
opened the Bible by chance 
and of finding themselves read- 
ing something which seemed to 
have been written just to apply 
to their specific need. any 
of them consider this a miracu- 
lous direction of Providence. 
But the wisdom of the Bible is 
so fundamental, of such uni- 
versal application, that even 
a random opening is almost 
certain to turn up a nugget of 
great value. 

This man had that experi- 
ence. When he casually 
opened the book, the first lines 
he read seemed so vivid a mes- 
sage to him, that he felt they 
had been spoken directly into 
his ears. The result was that 
he woke to a new realization of 
what life could and should 
mean to him. He took a new 
grip on himself, regained his 
position of usefulness, and in- 
cidentally became a missionary 
in the slums of the city. 

The American Bible Society, in the 
picturesque old Bible House in New York, 
1s one of the greatest distributors of Bibles : 
in the world. The New York Bible So- 
ciety sees that every immigrant at Ellis 
Island is handed a copy of the Scrip- 
tures in his own language. Every ship 
that comes up the bay 1s visited by an 
agent of the society. He has a grip full 
of pocket-size Testaments, and 
every sailor that wants one 
gets it free. Each month 1,500 
of these Testaments are given 
away in this manner. 
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5,000 Bibles into New 
York hotels. When a college 
man, or a college graduate, 
enters a guest-room in a New 
York fraternity house, or in 
one of the college clubs, he 
finds a Bible there. Just as, at 
the other extreme of the social 
scale, the hobo, the down-and- 
outer, the shivering outcast, 
finds a copy of the same book 
in the cheap joint he patron- 
izes. s 
From end to end of the coun- 
try, in towns, villages, lonely 
mountain valleys, ice-bound 
Alaska mining camps, and 
parched Western deserts, you 
will find the agents of the so- 
ciety carrying their loads of 
Bibles. These colporteurs, as 
they are called, have a queer assortment 
of experiences. 

*[ have had men curse and threaten 
me," says one of them; “and, within the 
hour, have had other men bless and offer 
to help me. I have had money given to 
me; and I have had it taken away—by 
force. I have gone, with my Bibles, into 
many saloons, (Continued on page 247) 


Breathing quickly, he leaned towards her and caught both her hands in his. **Mary," he said. “Mary!” 
Just that. But Mary understood and shrank’ back. “Oh, Bob," she pleaded, “not that way." 
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‘A story of diamonds and hearts 
By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
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MAY all have been due to propin- 

uity. Certainly no one could deny 

that that element was present. Ex- 

cept for the two-foot hedge, which 

Master Robert’s short legs had 

jumped immediately upon his arrival, 

there was nothing to separate the ram- 

bling lawn of the rectory from the trim, 
shrubsrudded grounds of the McNeils. 

And even this rather negligible wall 
had soon suffered a breach, for from the 
moment the boy, flushed with achieve- 
ment, had landed on the opposite side, 
that first day, neighborly things began 
to happen. Out from the shadow of the 
rose arbor, where she had been welcoming 
invisible callers to a tea party, came a 
small, white, ruffled, gold-curled figure, 
which stopped near the newcomer, re- 
garding him with serious blue eyes. ' 

“What’s your name?" issued from the 
corner of her mouth not occupied by her 

er. 

he 
slightly in a smile. ''Robert Dorrance. 
We're living over here now. What's 
yours?" 

“Mary McNeil. Can you make good 
mud pies?" 

“Uh-huh. Where's your sand pile? I 
can make railroad tunnels, too.” 

For the rest of the afternoon, time and 
white ruffles alike forgotten, the two bur- 
ied fat little arms in the cool, well-moist- 
ened sand, and emerged at last, when 
imperative voices began to call for them, 
firm friends. 

It was less than a month later that the 
gap was made in the hedge. John McNeil 
did the cutting, while the Reverend An- 
drew Dorrance stood by, giving droll sug- 
gestions. The men had formed the habit 
of smoking their after-dinner cigars to- 
gether, as théy strolled on either lawn, 
discussing the news of the day, together 
with that of the First National, and the 
parish of St. Thomas. : 

During the first few months of the 
Dorrances’ residence, the women; while 
maintaining a polite cordiality, had held 
a little aloof. They were exactly opposite 
in temperament. Julia McNeil,” fair, 

lump, and fun-loving, managed her bi 
fome with housewifely pride, entertaine 
the Whist Club once a month, and gave 
charming little dinners to the young mar- 
ried set, at which times her exquisite 
embroidered linens and wonderful des- 
serts and salads provided material for 
talk in feminine circles for days after. 

Alice Dorrance, on the other hand, was 
tall and dark and decidedly intellectual. 
Her household was run along rather in- 
spirational lines, while her real executive 


boy's freckled nose wrinkled: 


ability was diverted into other channels. 
The . Women's Missionary Society, the 
Girls’ Friendly Club, the Civic League, 
and the Browning Circle she soon held 
in the hollow of her hand. But there was 
something so utterly charming about her 
vivid personality, that her husband’s wor- 
shipful love never wavered, even when 
in the exigency of preparing a talk on 
Browning’s dramatic ability, she forgot 
to order the evening’s dinner. 


I? WAS the children, of course, who drew 
the women into greater intimacy, for, 
like the classicswans, they had done every- 
thing together since that first afternoon, 
Mary's little legs confidently following 
wherever Robert's restless initiative led 
the way. Sometimes they were discov- 
ered in the Dorrance attic, once under 
the McNeil automobile à la the garage 
man, and once, after prolonged search, 
sound asleep in Julia's beautiful yellow 
uest-Croom. Alice Dorrance looked at 
er neighbor that day with new eyes, for 
while the was apologizing with horror for 
Robert’s dusty little shoes upon the im- 
maculate bedspread, Julia was stroking 
his hair, wistfully. 
He's such a perfect little chap," she 


was saying. "You know I do so want a ~ 
g 


boy. I'm delighted to have a sort of 
half interest in Robert." 

Robert's mother looked at the little 
pink-and-gold figure beside him. “Oh, 
you mustn’t wish for anything when you 

ave Mary. She’s the sweetest thing in 
the world. I’m so glad, too, that we are 
so near, for Robert needs a sister.” 

It was on the awful day, however, 
when the children were truly lost, and 
many hours’ search had brought only the 
frightful intelligence that they had been 
last seen near the river, that the two 
women really found each other. As they 
stood, white-lipped, arms locked, at the 
study window of the Dorrance home, and 
then late at night, when the two men had 
returned triumphant with the little run- 
aways, had knelt together for the brief 
prayer of thanksgiving, the women knew 
that they were friends for life. 

Before anyone could realize it, the chil- 
dren were in school, and there were les- 
sons to be done in the evening, and a 
hundred strange and all-absorbing things 
to be told to both families. And then 
again, suddenly, as it seemed to the four 
people most interested, Mary was wearing 


' great hair bows, and getting a silk party 


dress from the city, and Robert had be- 
come plain Bob, in long trousers, and they 
were in high school. 

But, in spite of the fact that Mary was 
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easily the belle of the school, and Bob's 
athletic prowess made him rather a lion 
among the young ladies of the junior 
class, their old careless friendship re- 
mained the same. Mary's gloves were 
apt to turn up on the Dorrance library 
table where she had dropped them as 
she ran in to look up a reference in Eng- 
lish, and Bob's skates hung regularly be- 
side Mary's on the McNeils' back porch, 
because, as he explained, it saved time 
to keep both pairs together. . 

Sometimes the mothers exchanged half- 
hesitating, apologetic sentences, in which 
“buts” and “ifs” and “of course they're 
young yet" played a large part appar- 
ently in making their meaning intel- 
ligible. Once, in the midst of such a 
subtle, prophetic conversation, Mary's 
voice rose clear from the McNeil living- 
room. 

“Bob, what do you think of Walter 
Reed?" 

* Big sis!" 

“Well, I think so too, but he is awfully 
clever and he dances so well. He's in- 
vited me to go to the reception Friday 
night." 

“And are you going with him?" 

“Why, of course. Who are you taking?" 

“Oh, I don't know." : 

“Bob, Tl tell you somebody that's 
crazy about you." ; 

m h, go on!” 4 

“Te’s the truth. Hester Stanley. She 
simply raves aboüt you. Why don't you 
invite her? It would please her to death.” 

“Now see here, no advice. I'll attend 
to that," 

“Well, anyhow, don’t wear a red tie. 
You look hideous in red, Bob." 

“No worse than you do in that Irish- 
green thing you wear. Come on, and let's 
get this Cicero out." 


"THE mothers eyed each other a moment 
and then laughed. 
“Unconscious so far," said Mrs. McNeil. 
* Absolutely," agreed Mrs. Dorrance. 
Changes had been taking place in the 
two families while the children were grow- 
ing up. The quiet, kindly student in the 
rectory was Doctor Dorrance now, and 
in spite of many calls to other parishes, 
was still jealously retained at St. Thomas's 
i McNeil was president now of the 
irst National, and looked upon as a 
financial pillar of the town. It was from 
this substantial, if not imposing back- 
ground; that Bob and Mary at last 
emerged one fall, full-fledged Br college, 
Harvard for Bob, Wellesley for Mary. 
Of course Bob went over for the dances, 
“because he was so near,” and Mary 
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went to the frat-house parties because 
Bob never liked to risk inviting a girl 
with any foolishness about her, and in 
between there were letters in the old casu- 
ally affectionate tone. 

In the summer vacations Bob philan- 
dered delicately with all the visiting girls 
in town, while Mary was kept busy with 
her train of admirers, on whose hearts, it 
seemed, absence had had its usual poetic 
effect. Sometimes, if the caller left early 
and Mary saw by the unshaded study 
window that Bob was still reading, she 
would whistle their old signal from the 
end of the porch. In a minute a tall 
figure would step over the hedge, and 
with a few strides be beside her. 

“Coast clear?" he would say. 

“Yes; it’s been such a stupid evening. 
Let’s sit down and talk sense.” Where- 
upon Bob would settle with his pipe in 
one end of the swing and Mary would curl 
up among the cushions at the other. 
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Bob gripped the side of the window as he watched with eyes that seemed to see 


In these talks from summer to sum- 
mer there were many revelations, Mary 
discovered that Bob was a man now; aman 
of interesting purposes and opinions, with 
his old kindly whuiescality cropping up 
constantly to enliven them. And on his 
part, Bob noted approvingly that college 
was developing the keen mind Mary had 
inherited from her father, without chang- 
ing the impulsive, girlish winsomeness 
which had always been her great charm. 
He wondered sometimes after these talks, 
in a judicial, brotherly way, just what 
kind of a man Mary would marry. 


"T HERE were four people, however, who 
did not consider this question in the ab- 
stract. Often on Sundays, as Doctor Dor- 
rance looked down from the pulpit, his 
glance went from Mary, demurely sweet 
in her white dress and rose-wreathed hat, 
to Bob, straight and brown and strong, 
his son spiritually as well as physically, 


and in his benediction there would creep 
a personal note, of which the congregation 
knew nothing. 

John MeNail, too, had his moments of 
fatherly solicitude. After a long talk 
with Bob one day, during which he was 
convinced more than ever that the young 
man was one after his own heart and, 
moreover, that he had a real future before 
him, he sought his wife irritably. 

“Julia, what’s the matter with those 
children? They’re no nearer falling in 
love, apparently, than when they used to 
make mud pies. And they’ve simply got 
to. They’re made for each other. oon 
you women do something?” 

“I’m sure I wish we could, dear, but 
I’m afraid we can’t. Alice and I have 
talked it over, and we have decided not 
to interfere by so much as a word or a 
look. It would be a shame to spoil their 
beautiful friendship for the sake of some- 
thing else which may never happen. But, 
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for the first time, and then, ‘‘My God, I love her!” burst from him half audibly 


oh, I hope—” And there the matter ended. 
It was the summer after they had both 
graduated, and Bob was already at work 
with a firm of construction engineers in 
the city, coming out home over the week- 
ends or on other evenings when he wanted 
relief from the heat, that the Miracle 
came to him. : 


M^RY was giving her annual mid-sum- 
mer dance, a real event in a town 
where people confided their summer out- 
ings to short visits, and found coolness for 
the most part under their own shade trees. 
This dance was to be more elaborate than 
usual. There was to be a decorator and 
a caterer and a real orchestra. 

In spite of all this, Bob was not en- 
thusiastic as he dressed for the affair. It 
had been a hot, hard day in the office, 
and a problem in bridge building still 
projected itself from his inner conscious- 
nes. Besides, he hated to dance in the 


summer. The first numbers were over 
when he sauntered up the steps, chatted 
a few minutes with his mother and Mrs. 
McNeil in the hallway, then, to avoid a 
part of the crowd, walked around the 
porch to a French window, where he could 
see, without being seen, long enough to 
choose a partner to his mind. 

It was a charming scene, the bright 
dresses of the girls standing out against 
the cool green lattice-work that the decor- 
ator’s hand had achieved. Suddenly as 
he watched, he caught his breath. Mary 
and her partner had walked slowly across 
the floor and stopped a moment under 
the light. It lit up the gold in her hair 
with a hundred glints, and flashed down 
on throat and shoulders, dazzlingly white 
and bare. It was the first time Bob had 
seen her in an evening dress of this kind. 
Thanks to her mother’s ingenuity and 
good sense, her party dresses all through 
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strained. This was a woman’s gown, and 
Mary tooked every inch a woman as she 
stood there. A woman to be reckoned 
with, beautiful, poised, gracious. 

Bob gripped the side of the window as 
he watched with eyes that seemed to see 
for the first time, and then, *My God, I 
love her!” burst from him half audibly. 

The revelation dazed him. It was as if 
a white-hot hand had clutched his heart. 
The music for the next dance was begin- 
ning. Its jazz and jingle hurt him. He 
wanted to get away into the cool dark 
to think. It took but a minute to reach 
the rectory garden; there he paced the 
walks and marveled. In love with Mary! 
An hour before he would have laughed at 
the idea. What a blind fool he had been. 
How could he have helped realizing it 
sooner? One by one he summed up Mary's 
attributes: the warm, vital beauty of her, 
her wit, her intelligence, her unobtrusive 


college had been girlishly simple and re> goodness, her (Continued on page 206) 


Three Questions People Always 
Ask About the Circus 


Here they are with their answers, as well as lots of 
‘inside stuff" about the experiences of showmen 


By Ed P. Norwood 


of Ringling Brothers Circus 
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T IS a funny thing, but if you should 

ask a hundred circus men what are 

the three remarks they hear oftenest 

from outsiders, you would get iden- 

tically the same answer from every 
one of them. 

‘These three remarks are: 

"You have mostly all gray horses, 
don't you?”. . . “It must be a hard life!" 

. And, “Where do you go from here?" 

"Not only that, but these 
three remarks have been the 
commonest ones for years and 
years. They are just what 
your fathers—yes, and your 
mothers—were saying to circus 
folks twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago. 

Probably it is because the 
circus itself is fundamentally 
the same to-day that it was 
then. It is the good old peren- 
nial bloomer. That is why we 
know to a dead certainty what 
you millions of folks “outside” 
like best in the Big Show, and 
what you are curious about! 

Take that remark concern- 
ing "mostly all gray horses,” 
for instance. We know that 
the circus animals you are 
most interested in are the 
horses, elephants, and trained 
seals. I suppose I have been 
asked hundreds of questions 
about the horses. Where do 
we get those white ring horses. 
with their great backs, as 
broad and almost as flat as a 
table? Do we breed them 
especially for the circus? And 
the “calico ponies," with their 
sensational color schemes, are 
they really and truly marked that way? 
Or are they “hand-painted” to order? 
And the job of a circus rider, is it as easy 
as it looks? These are the commonest 
questions about the horses. 

We do have a lot of gray or white 
horses, chiefly for two reasons: If you 
live in a small place, l'll wager you know 
every white horse in town; just who owns 
it and probably how old it is. A white 
horse never escapes notice. Consequent- 
ly, a parade full of white horses has a lot 
of “punch.” 

Another reason why we have them is 
because they are easy for you to see when 
they are in the ring. You may be in a dis- 
tant row of seats, where you would get 
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only an indistinct view of a dark brown 
horse. But a great, big, snow-white steed 
is perfectly distinct to your eyes. 

The circus name for these mammoth 
ring horses is “‘rosinbacks;” because they 
are rubbed with "'rosin"—as we call 
"resin"—so that the bareback riders 
won't slip. 

They are not specially bred for their 
work, but are usually promoted from the 


Al Miaco, whose father was a circus clown before him, 
is over eighty years old, but can turn flip-flops like a 
boy, and repeat Shakespeare like Edwin Booth himself 


ranks. A ring horse must be tempera- 
mentally as’ well as physically fitted for 
its job. Its back might be as wide as a 
house and as flat as a floor, but if such a 
horse was afflicted with nerves, it would 
be not only useless but positively danger- 
ous in the circus ring. If a horse swerved, 
or jumped, or even varied its gait during 
a somersault act, for instance, the rider 
might miss his or her footing and be laid 
up with a broken arm or collar bone. 

For the circus rider's stunt is not as 
easy as it looks. Just watch these riders 
the next time you have a chance. They 
are all easy smiles while sitting on the 
southwest corner of their steed, as it am- 
bles around the ring between stunts. But 


when they get up on its back, preparatory 
to jumping through hoops or turning 
somersaults, there are no careless smiles, 
but an intense and serious concentration. 
On their perfect adjustment to the move- 
ment of the horse depend their success 
and their safety. 

As for the horse, it must be absolutely 
dependable. So when we find among the 
work horses—those which do the haul- 
ing—one that is built right 
physically and that doesn't 
know the meaning of nerves, 
we take it out of the ranks. 
and train it for the ring. 

'The work horses themselves 
are among the shrewdest ani- 
mals I ever saw. You would 
love to watch them on their 
job We hook them up in 
teams of from four to a dozen; 
and those clever old fellows 
have a regular system of their 
own. They seem to know ex- 
actly how much each should 
pull; and every one of them 
pulls his amount—no more 
and no less. ` 

If one horse is a slacker, 
we try to improve his morals 
in this respect. But if he won't 
do his share, we simply get rid 
of him. The circus has no use 
for slackers, even among ani- 
mals. 

An experienced circus horse 
is a wise old bird. Hundreds 
of times I have seen them look 
over their shoulders and, ap- 
parently sizing up the job to be 
done, put forth just the amount 
of energy they had decided to 
be necessary—then stop and 
settle back in the traces, as much as to 
say, “There! We've done our part!” 

Their life is what you might call “regu- 
larly irregular." They have to pile out 
very early in the morning, haul the circus 
to "the lot," and help to get it set up. 
Later comes the parade. Then they have 
little to do until night, when they must 
haul the outfit back to the railroad. 

This makes their hours very irregular; 
so these wise old fellows have learned to 
snatch their sleep as they can. I have 
seen them, in the midst of hauling a load, 
drop down on their knees—when they 
could see that there would be an inter- 
mission in the work—and take a little cat 
nap right then and there. We human be- 
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Elephants love water internally and externally. The 
force of this stream would knock a man down: 
the way the elephant puts his ear flap forward asa 
shield to keep the water from going into his ear 


ings could learn some pretty useful things 
from them. 

In regard to the curiously marked po- 
nies and horses, you are all wrong when 
you suspect us of having them painted to 
order. They are the real thing. In the 
first place, they have to be out in rain 
and mud; and they must be groomed 
every day; and often scrubbed. No “hand- 
painting" would survive 
that sort of thing. Na- 
ture is the only artist 
we depend on. 


| 
| 
F ALL circus ani- | 
mals,the most popu- | 
lar are the elephants. | 
Theyarebig,theyarein- | 
telligent, they are friend- 
ly, and they are funny. 
You can't beat that 
combination. If you 
havenoticed circus post- 
ers of late years, you 
have seen that they 
specialize on elephants 
Lots of elephants! This 
is because you seem to 
be more impressed by a 
large number of one kind 
of animal than you are 
by a variety of species. 
For instance, if we 
had twenty tigers and 
only two elephants, you 
would be more inter- 
ested in the tigers. If 
we had a herd of several 
hundred elephants, you 
would desert the small 
animal cages to stare at 
theelephants. If wehad 
a thousand monkeys in 
one enclosure, the mon- 
key cage would be 
mobbed. Another reason why you are 
partial to elephants is that you can see 
them without looking through bars. An 
animal in a cage is like an artificial thing. 
You want to see it walking around as if it 
were free. If we could possibly lead forty 
lions down the street when our circus 
parades in your town, it is a cinch that 
the forty elephants would lose some of 
your attention. 


Questions People Always Ask About the Circus, by Ep P. Norwoop 


See 
one horse and 
most difficult 


But when it comes to what we call 
“animal acts," that is, a performance of 
trained animals in the ring, the seals have 
even the elephants beaten to a frazzle, so 
far as your interest is concerned. We 
tried omitting the trained seals one year. 
We thought that perhaps people were 
tired of them. But we never did it a sec- 
ond time! No, sir? Why, you people 
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The giraffe is gentle, affectionate, and easily gets into a panic. 
Circus people try to keep him from excitement, because if he 
jumps around he is liable to break a leg. All his legs are the same 
length, although most people think the forelegs are longer 
than the hind ones. This picture shows what a job it would 
be to treat a giraffe with a sore throat. 
tempting possibilities in that line, he seldom has throat trouble. 
In fact, his health is so good that he usually dies of old age 


simply bombarded us with wails of all 
kinds. Anybody would think we had left 
three fourths of the circus at home. 

Of course the contortions of a trained 
seal are funny in themselves. But some- 
times I think that the reason you like to 
see them do their act is because they like 
it, too. The seal takes his training easily 
and naturally. A seal is not “a devil in 
his own home town." He is a natural-born 


But in spite of the 
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May Wirth is one of the highest paid stars in Ringling 
Brothers Circus. 


Turning a back somersault from 
landing on another is one of the 
and dangerous acts she performs 


comedian and a very clever acrobat. 
“Back home,” in the northern seas, he 
catches a fish and balances it on his nose, 
tosses it into the air, and catches it in 
his mouth, just exactly as he plays with 
a rubber ball in the circus. 

The most popular human performers 
in the circus are probably the aérialists, 
the men and women who swing from 
trapezes at dizzy 
heights, and turn somer- 
saults in the air. This 
may be partly because 

‘ou can see them better; 
ave the chief reason is, 
of course, that you get 
a thrill because it looks 
dangerous. 


I ASSURE you that it 
not only looks, but is 
dangerous. You may 
think that the net, 
stretched underneath, is 
a guarantee against ac- 
cident. But a man can 
break his neck — and 
| some performers have 
| broken theirs—by fall- 
| ing into the net. Occa- 
| sionally, too, a per- 
| former, making a long 
| swing to his partner, 
| misses his hold and 
shoots over the edge of 
the net. 

When an aérialist 
finds that he is going to 
land in the net, he twists 
in the air the way a cat 
does, trying to fall in a 
favorable position. The 
best way 1s to land flat 
on his back, or perhaps 
more in a sitting pos- 
ture. If he lands on his feet, he may get 
a broken ankle; if on the back of his 
shoulders, a broken neck. So don't think 
he drops for the fun of it. He doesn’t. 

I spoke of these aérialists doing their 
stunts at dizzy heights. Often that is truly 
what they are—dizzy heights. You have 
no idea what an inferno of heat these 
people are going into when you see them, 
a sizzling summer afternoon, climbing the 
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long ladder to the little plat- 
form almost up in the peak 
ofthe tent. Out in.Cherokee, 
Iowa, one hot August after- 
noon, Ernest Clark took a 
thermometer up to this plat- 
form. © Clark, who does a 
triple twisting somersault 
while flying through the air, 
hung the thermometer up 
there while he went through 
his act, which occupied per- 
haps ten minutes. Before 
he came down, he looked to 
see what the mercury regis- 
tered. It was 132 degrees! 


HEN aérialists work to- 

gether in these flying 
leaps and somersaults, they 
catch each other's wrists, not 
their hands. In warm weath- 
er especially, they are likely 
to perspire; and when a 
man comes flying through 
the air with great force, the 
hands sometimes slip along 
the wrists, the hold misses, 
and he falls into the net. 
You never saw an aérialist 
at work without a handker- 
chief, did you? They need 
these. handkerchiefs! It is 
not affectation, no wasting 
of. time, when they wipe their hands and 
wrists industriously at every opportunity. 
They are not a bit fond of landing in that 
net which you regard so complacently. 

You are right when you so unanimously 
surmise that “it must be a hard life.” 
There is no other kind of existence just 
like it. Do you ever go down and see the 
circus come in? Thousands of people do. 
Many of them are “regulars” who get up, 
year after year, at four o’clock in the 
morning, or thereabouts, and hike down 
to the railroad yards to watch the unload- 
ing of the circus trains. . 

I never get over being surprised that 
most of these early-morning friends of 
ours are grown men. Of course the small 
boy is in evidence, too; and there is al- 
ways a sprinkling of girls and. women. 
But the large majority of the crowd is 
made up of men. 

If you have ever been "among those 
present" when the circus came in, you 
probably have looked with curiosity at 
the particular line of cars behind whose 
windows the performers themselves, are 
still sleeping. For, of course, these per- 
formers have no hand in the unloading. 
They snooze peacefully in their berths 
until breakfast time. 

Have you ever seen the living quarters 
of these performers? Have you ever 
wondered what it would be like to live for 
six months of the year in a circus train? 
Let me tell you something about it: 

The star performers have their quar- 
ters in regular compartment cars, each 
person, or each married couple, having a 
special compartment. Some of these 
stars receive as much as seven hundred 
dollars a week; and their little rooms in 
the car are often fitted up very attrac- 
tively with books, pictures, and their per- 
sonal belongings. 

The other performers travel in Pull- 
mans which are rebuilt especially to fit 
the needs of circus life. The berths are a 
little wider than in a regular Pullman and 
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This is **Dad" Voorhees, the head baker of the Big Show. 
Circus folks have good food and all they want of it. 
The workmen often get two or three pieces of beefsteak 
and drink five or six cups of coffee for breakfast. 
regular Sunday dinner consists of thick soup, olives, 
celery, fish, chicken, potatoes, and two other vegetables; 
ice cream, cake, and tea or coffee. The kitchen force 
includes a chef, 15 cooks, 3 bakers, 2 pastry cooks, 3 
butchers, and half a dozen dish-washers. The dining 
tent will seat 1,000 at a time. 
day per person to feed: the 1,500 people in the circus 


are always made up as beds, because they 
are occupied only at night. There are 
lower and upper berths; and the occupant 
who is assigned to a berth keeps the same 
one throughout. the season. 

You may think there is jealousy and 
hard feeling because some get better loca- 
tions than others. But the circus is an 
old institution, in which the different 
human factors have adjusted themselves, 
through years of experience, to a settled 
social system. No diplomatic court of 
Europe has a more recognized order of 
precedence than the circus has when this 


Al Miaco, the dean of all the 
circus clowns, with his little 
dog, Pickles. Miaco, whose father 


was a clown before him, is over 
eighty years old, but still as agile as 
a boy. He can repeat thousands 
of quotations from Shakespeare; a 
clown accomplishment which is ex- 
plained in the accompanying article 


This season it costs $2 a 


precedence must be consid- 
ered. 

Circus people know that 
the only way to run the 
institution at all is to settle 
on a scheme which seems 
the most workable, and to 
adjust their individual pref- 
erences to that scheme as 
the best one that has been 
devised. In that respect— 
as in many others—I think 
outsiders might learn a les- 
son from the circus folks. 
I don’t know of any calling, 
or of any class, that more 
loyally accepts the principle 
that superior achievement 
should entitle a person to 
superior reward. 

/hat T have said about 
precedence sounds as if there 
were “aristocrats” and 
“plebeians.” But I do not 
know a more democratic 
institution. anywhere than 
the circus is. On Sunday, 
their one day of freedom, 
the performers often go off 
for picnics, which they call 
"Mulligans." And there is 
no class distinction in these 
affairs. The "stars" don't 
flock by themselves. Friends 
go together; and friendships, in the circus, 
are based on personal liking, not on posi- 
tion or pride. 

So far as the quarters in the train are 
concerned, the question of precedence is 
partly settled by grouping certain sets 
together. Riders, aerialists, and the lead- 
ing acrobats occupy the compartment 
cars, because their acts are the most im- 
portant, and they therefore command 
special privileges. Then there is a clown 
car, a freak car—for “the strange people," 
as we now call the freaks—and so on. In 
assigning berths, age and seniority of 
service are always considered. 
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GO back to the interior arrangement 
of the cars: The space under each 
lower berth is divided into two lockers; 
one for the occupant of the lower berth, 
and one for the upper. Here the per- 
formers keep their personal belongings. 
Some of them make pretty lace curtains 
for the windows of their berth. And I 
have often seen a gay little plant on the 
window sill. 

I think Joe Bagonghi showed the great- 
est ingenuity in arranging his quarters. 
Joe is only three feet tall, so of course he 
was given a lower berth. Also, of course, 
he did not need a bed six feet long! So 
joe had the regular built-in berth re- 
moved, set a tiny bed across one end of 
the “room,” and fitted up the remaining 
three-foot-square space with a diminu- 
tive chair and table! He had a wooden 
partition built that shut in his “room,” 
and a door which he could close, thus se- 
curing complete privacy. The whole 
thing was like a little doll house. The 
giants, of course, have special berths built 
for them. 

No animals are allowed in the per- 
formers' cars, except the six French 
poodles belonging to Alf Loyal. As these 
are the most valuable trained dogs in 
the world, they have a stateroom in the 
compartment car next to theone occupied 


by Loyal himself: The.dogs’. © 
room is divided by partitions, — . 
each with a little door for the ` 
privileged canines to go in and 
out. 

The other trained animals, as 
well as the geese, ducks, and 
similar “odds and ends" of more 
or less dumb actors, are quar- 
tered in a car known as “the 
dog-wagon." i 

Someone asked me recently 
whether the performers enjoy. 
riding in the parade. I imagine 
the answer can be found in the 
fact that the stars do not take 
part in the parade. If it was 
considered a privilege, they prob- 
ably would be there. 

If you ever had ridden in a cir- 
cus wagon you would understand 
why the parade is probably one 
of the things that help to make 
the life of the circus a hard one. 
These wagons have no springs. 
Not a sign of one! That is the 
reason their rumble is unlike any 
other sound I ever listened to. If I heard 
that peculiar “cluck-cluck,” and hadn't 
known there was a circus wagon within 
a thousand miles, I should recognize it 
at once. To be: jolted for miles, perched 
on one of these wagons, often under a 


circus. 


Sid Says 


Seals are the most popular trained animals in the 
The stunt shown here comes easy to a 
seal because, when at home in the northern seas, 
he likes to catch a fish, balance it on his nose, 
then toss it into the air and catch it in his mouth 


broiling sun, cannot be “a joy ride.” But 
the animals in the cages seem to enjoy 
the movement, the fresh air, and the 
chance to look off to real distances. 

A volume could be written about the 
life of the circus people; but there is still 


‘Sid Says: 
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that third question to be con- 
sidered, that curiously universal 
‘inquiry: “Where do you go from 
here?" z 

I am always wondering why 

you ask that; and I confess that 

i never have been able to figure 
it out satisfactorily. To us the 
question is an extremely impor- 
tant one, for a great deal of 
careful calculation goes into the 
choice of the towns where we 
show. You might think that the 
bigger the town, the better it 
would be from the circus point 
of view; but there are many ex- 
ceptions to this. 

A few seasons ago, the Ring- 
ling Brothers circus showed in 
Postville, Iowa. The circus itself 
had more "inhabitants" than 
the whole town of Postville had! 
There were about 1,500 people 
with the circus; and the entire 
population of Postville was less 
than a thousand. It sounds like 
a queer choice, doesn't it? Yet 
the two performances were attended by a 
total of about 20,000 spectators. 

The explanation is that Postville was 
well provided with railroads, which 
brought people from a good farming coun- 
try and from (Continued on page 149) 


Don't get mad or scared because the 


other fellow is smart 


a fool. One of them is well illustrated by the 

following story about P. T. Barnum, the great 

circus man. It was told to me recently by Ed Norwood, 
of Ringling Brothers Circus. 

Years ago Barnum heard that a baby elephant had 

_ been born in the camp of his rival showman, James A. 

Bailey. Now, a baby elephant is a wonderful drawing 


"ees are many ways to tell a smart man from 


card for a circus. It is a cunning little creature, hardly 
as tall as a calf, and as playful as a kitten. Every good 
showman, from P. T. Barnum down, has realized the 
attraction of a baby elephant, and would almost give 
his ears to have one in his menagerie. . 
So old P. T. sent off a telegram asking Bailey what he 


would take for his baby elephant. 
wired that he, Barnum, didn't have money enough to 
buy the animal. Then Bailey published the two tele- 
grams to advertise his show. 

Of course, it was one of the shrewdest pieces of ad- 
vertising anybody ever put across; and nobody realized 
this better than Barnum himself did when hé heard 
about it. After he had finished kicking himself all over 
the lot for having played into his rival's hands that way, 
he sat down and did some tall thinking; with the result 
that he decided he would like to have Mr. Bailey's 
talents enlisted for the Barnum show rather than 
against it. He promptly proposed that they combine 


Whereupon, Bailey ` 


their enterprises; and that was how the Barnum and 
Bailey Circus came into existence. Later, it was merged 
with the Ringling Brothers show. 

That was where Bamum showed himself a smart man. 
If he had been a fool he would have been peeved at 
Bailey. He would have gone around running Bailey 
down, saying that he was this and that. Instead, he 
recognized him as a genius in the business, although a 
competitor, and went at it to utilize him. It was a case of 
adding smartness to smartness, and making a great team. 

Most very able men are shrewd enough to do this. 
Years ago, John D. Rockefeller was the defendant in a 
big law suit. The lawyer who was against Rockefeller 
showed himself to bea marvel of ingenuity. Incidentally, 
he handled the oil man without gloves all through the 
trial. Did John D. Rockefeller resent it? No—he ad- 


` mired it! And he ended up by hiring the lawyer—mak- 


ing him his personal attorney for life. He was the late 
Virgil P. Kline, one of the brainiest men in Cleveland. 


^1. We are not all of us Barnums or Baileys or Rocke- 


fellers or Klines. Ánd we don't all want to be just like 
them, anyhow. But we can take one good tip from 
them—we can see that it does not pay to be sensitive 
and pinheaded, just because somebody who is opposed 
to us shows superior brains. We can practice holding 
our tempers'and keeping our heads, so that we can learn 
things all the time—even from those who are fighting us. 


Answering Mr. F. S. Key 


ISTORY records that on a cer- 
tain occasion—afterward to 
be commemorated whenever a 
native theatre audience stands 
up at the behest of an alien 
orchestra, sitting down—the British un- 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


Oh, say [thus he runs], docs that Star- 
Spangled Banner still wave 

O'er the Land of the Free and the Home of 
the Brave? 


, The inference plainly to be drawn from 
his later and final outburst, which possibly 
you recall—is that during the forenoon he 


am willing to go yet further and to affirm 
with emphasis that it waves o'er the Home 
of the Brave. Nobody in this world, and 
least of all we, ourselves, would deny that 
we are a brave people. The battlefields of 
France are thick with the proof of it, in 
our fallen dead. 


po locked up on a war vessel Mr. 
rancis Scott Key, of Baltimore, Mary- received reassuring advices from an au- 


land, who was by way of 
being both a patriot and a 


pect. 

Possibly the British had 
heard or read some of Mr. 
Key’s poetic works. At any 
rate, they put him below 
decks and kept him there 
all night while the battle 
raged. 

arly the following morn- 
ing, Mr. Key, having looked 
forth from a handy porthole, 
was moved to exercise his 
muse in verse. The result 
was a composition destined 
to become our national an- 
them—possibly because no 
one who has not acquired an 
infallible memory in ten 
easy lessons by mail can re- 
member the words, ‘and 
nobody but an adolescent 
outh whose voice is chang- 
ing on him can carry the 
tune. 

Mr. Key must have had a 
restless night of it anyhow, 
aboard his floating hoosgow, 
what with the rocket’s red 
glare and bombs bursting in 
air and the battle and a 
strange bed and everything. 
His restlessness seems to be 
reflected in his rhythm. 

Be that as it may, the six 
or eight powerful intellects 
in this country who can re- 
peat offhand the lines of 
this deathless but difficult 
measure will have little 
trouble in recalling that Mr. 
Key led off with this very 
expressive exclamation: 

“Oh, say!" 

Addressing. himself, so to 
speak, to whom it might 
concern, he demanded to 
know whether, by the dawn's 
early light, any person pres- 
ent could discern that the 
American flag, which at the 
sunlight's last gleaming up- 
on the previous evening had 
been proudly streaming 
above the ramparts, still 
continued unabatedly so to 


Moving in After the 
Woodpeckers 


NLESS I am wrong, the prejudice against al- 
lowing the traveling public to breathe fresh air 
is growing in this country. 

“Since the first of last January I have patronized 
almost all the railroads that run east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and at least two trunk lines west of the 
Rockies. I have traveled on the transcontinental flyer, 
the local train, the through train, the limited with its 
fancy name, and on the accommodation train—which 
last is probably the most ironic phrase in our language. 

“I have traveled in Pullmans, tourist sleepers, day 
coaches, smokers, and even once or twice in the caboose 
of a freight train. But in cold or coolish weather I have 
yet to board any car which a fair-minded person—not 
an ozone expert, mind you, but just an ordinary lay 
ozonist—would consider to be properly ventilated or 
heated. Invariably, it either was under-ventilated or 
tremendously and oppressively overheated; or it was 
both. P 

“If a sleeping car had lately undergone the process 
of being disinfected at a terminal, its interior smelled 
like a scandal in a chemical warehouse. But if it had 
been in transit, with occupants, for any length of time, 
it smelled as though a large flock of woodpeckers had 
just moved out of it after using it for light-housekeeping 
purposes all winter. 

“Stagnant, ropy, curdled second-hand air, steam- 
warmed almost to the combustion point, lay in layers 
thick enough to be drawn off and put up in cans for the 
export poison-gas trade. 

“One could understand why a Pullman in winter 
might be heated to hothouse temperature, since its lord 
and master, the porter, being of Ethiopian descent, 
would have a natural instinct for re-creating the at- 
mospheric conditions of his ancestral equatorial Africa. 
A coal shortage, more or less, would mean nothing in 
his happy life. 

“ $ s a 

But on a day coach, if a single stray breath of air 
found its way inside, half a dozen travelers instantly 
complained of the draft and demanded that the window 
which was open, or the door which was ajar, or the 
ventilator which had been loosened, be hermetically 
sealed up again.” 


But beyond the declaration touching on 


the flag’s waving o’er the 
Home of the Brave I decline 
to be forced. If called upon 
for a direct answer as to 
whether she likewise waves 
o’er the Land of the Free, 
I must reply as follows: 

No, sir! She absoposilu- 
tively does not. 

Boldly and unequivocally, 
with sincere regrets, but 
without reservations, I come 
right out in the open and 
make the flat-footed state- 
ment: 

Nary a wave! Not one 
whatsoever! 

We are not free. Carried 
away by a rhetorical enthu- 
siasm, pardonable under the 
circumstances, the founders 
of the Republic launched 
forth on the assumption and 
on the assertion that all men 
were born free and equal, 
which was being wrong 
twice at once in the same 
place. 

None of us is born free, 
and only a powerful circum- 
scribed number of us are. 
born equal. Certainly not 
many of us stay on a basis 
of equality with our fellows. 
If we did, the net result of 
the race for individual 
achievement would be a 
dead heat, with Charley 
Schwab and Barnum's 
What-is-It finishing neck 
and neck at the wire. 

Some of us, cheated bv 
fate before we even get into 
the census reports, come 
int#the world blind, or halt, 
or lame. Poverty, lack of 
opportunity, bodily afflic- 
tions—all these elements 
which go to make up what 
we call hard luck—conspire 
to stile a many and to 
thwart a myriad more. By 
Nature's arbitrary dictum 
we do not stand on a parity 
one with another at the be- 
ginnings of our lives; an 
most assuredly we do not as 


stream, or some words to that effect. 

Having instituted inquiries upon this 
important point, Mr. Key continued 
along much the same strain, except that 
now his scope of investigation was broad- 
ened to include practically the entire 
country, instead o having a purely local 
application. Mr. Key soon was asking— 
but let us quote him exactly: 
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thoritative source touching on these de- 
tails. Nor is it to be gainsaid that from 
that time henceforward. the Star-Spangled 
Banner has continued to wave, albeit in 
these latter days not so numerously, per- 
haps, as formerly, now that cotton bunt- 
ing costs ‘slightly more than Gobelin 
tapestries used to cost. 

T pressed for particulars, I, for one, 


we go through our lives. 

here is a fiction to the effect that before 
the law all men are upon a common foot- 
ing. If this were literally true, honest men 
would have reason to dread the courts as 
fervently as the evil-doer should. The 
very liver of justice would be revolted by 
the workings of such a system of law. 
Aside from considerations of mercy an 


of common fairness, and common sense, 
it makes for the betterment of the social 
and economic state that, for a given 
offense, one man shall be punished to the 
full measure, while another, guilty of the 
same offense but perhaps the victim of 
circumstances, shall receive different 
treatment. 

It is certain that we are not equal; and 
it is almtghtily certain that we are not 
free. Year by year, decade by decade, we 
have been kissing various constituents of 
our freedom a long farewell. It is my 
deliberate opinion, after going, for some 
months past, to and fro on the top side of 
this continent, that at this moment we 
are less free than ever before in all our 
national history—and probably we weren't 
so gosh-awful free when we first came in! 

ven so, I am not selling Uncle Sam 
short. I am a bull on Amer. Preferred. 
Far be it from the present writer to play 
the róle of a pessimist. Already there is 
too much spirited competition in that field 
for a mere novice to make a showing 
against so many who are going in for 
mtensified simism in all its branches. 
'The word Pessimist, I take it, is derived 
from the two shorter words: Pest—a com- 
mon nuisance; Mist—an atmospheric 


opaqueness interfering with and distorting ° 


the vision. Hence, then, Pessimist—a 
common nuisance who sees things through 


a fog. 

I AM. aware that the dictionary may 
disagree with me regarding this deriva- 

tion; but, shuckin’s, that’s nothing! The 

Editor, if so minded, can testify that the 

dictionary and I differ on the spelling of 

some of the simplest words there are. : 

Some months ago, writing a little piece 
upon an entirely different subject for THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, I stated what now 
it seems appropriate to the present topic 
to repeat; namely, to wit, this: Ever 
since this country of ours kicked off its 
made-in-Europe swaddling clothes and 
began walking alone, we have been stand- 
ing out on the front doorstep telling the 
rest of the world how ding-bustedly free 
we were, and at the tops of our voices 
commiserating the rest of the world upon 
not being so free as we were. 

While thus engaged, we have been so 
busy that we have entirely failed to notice 
the fact that, piece by piece and one after 
another, our private liberties were bein, 
toted out of the back door and carted o 
down the alley by. burglars—burglars of 


The Thing I Kick About Most 


bigotry, of privilege, of high finance, of 


industrial tyranny, of intolerance, and 
burglars wearing the mask of custom; 
which last, perhaps, are the very worst set 
of burglars among the whole lot of them. 

One way or another, we part with our 
liberties in gross and in retail, because we 
are careless, because our legislators are 
careless—which comes to the same thing 
—because we hate to be fussy, because 
we are growing out of the habit of being 
free, but, most of all, because morally we 
are cowards. 


JEST some reader misinterpret the fore- 

going paragraph as havıng a specific 
application, I hasten to state that at this 
moment I do not refer to a conspicuous 
example of national legislation which, as 
you may have noticed, has been the sub- 
ject of a deal of conversation in the coun- 
try at large, here of late. 

Even so, one’s interest at this time is 
more or less intrigued by the workings of 
a new law, which we shall call a Certain 
Law, as compared with the workings of 
sundry other laws which have been longer 
upon the statute book. In several of our 
geographical subdivisions it is much safer 
to be caught slaying a fellow citizen than 
it is to.be caught harboring upon the 
human flank a clandestine flat vial of in- 
fluenza antidote. 

In a commonwealth which shall be 
nameless here a little thing occurred 
lately which may emphasize the point: 
It seems that in a rural district there was 
a person whose conduct was such as to 
give offense to the community where he 
lived. He was not exactly a criminal. In- 
deed, one forgets what it particularly was 
that caused hun to be shunned socially. 
Maybe he had been beating his wife, 
maybe eating spring onions out of season. 
At any rate, for some act on his part he 
was not popularly esteemed. So, following 
a picturesque tradition of the pioneer 
days, his neighbors banded together to 
discipline him. They cut some nice lithe- 
some hickories, and they dressed out a 
feather-tick, and warmed up a gallon or 
so of prime No. 1 grade aromatic coal tar, 

' and on a suitable evening in the dark of 
the moon they called on him at his place of 
residence with the expressed intention, as 
the saying goes, of half killing him. But 
either excess of zeal or a lack of knowledge 
as to which end of thé human anatomy 
is the vital end carried them, so to speak, 
off their feet: 
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They killed the wrong half. 

As a result of this technical mistake 
the other half died, and it became neces- 
sary to bury this man as a whole. 

In a litigious way of speaking, nothing 
came of the incident. It made talk, to be 
sure. I believe one outspoken person, a 
minister of the gospel if memory serves 
me aright, went so far in one of his ser- 
mons as to mention it in language which 
was deprecatory, not to say chiding. There 
the matter was allowed to drop. 

But in this same state they have the 
jolly old seizure-and-search clause in full 
perfection of effect; and if they should 
detect you in the act of traveling into or 
through the state with a surreptitious pint 
of stuff, containing more than half of one 
per cent, concealed on your person or in 
your baggage, they’d wrap a state peni- 
tentiary around you so fast you’d actually 
be surprised! 


FoR the moment, however, that is 
neither here nor there. My present 
aim is to show how utterly we have lost 
our freedom in certain minor details; and 
yet not so minoriferously minor, when one 
considers that it is the smaller things 
which make or mar the sum total of our 
happiness generally. I am thinking of 
certain items in which we should have 
complete liberty of thought and action 
and conduct, and in which we do not have 
such liberty. For example: $ 


Freedom to weat the sort of garments one 
fancies. l 

Freedom from unnecessary and nerve-shred- 
ding noises. 

Freedom to enjoy a reasonable degrec ol 
privacy, when so inclined. 

Freedom to have, in moderation, fresh air 
and light. 

Freedom to practice thrift in the matter of 
spending—or husbanding—one’s spare cash. 


I shall take up the last-named first: 

Ever since we got drunk, dressed up, 
and highly perfumed on prosperity we 
have all been preaching thrift. We are 
ninety million evangelists, each continu- 
ally expounding his sermon from the same 
text; but each in the lamentable position 
of having no one for a congregation ex- 
cepting himself and of never making a 
convert even of himself. 

In this generation of easy-come, easier- 
go, we seem to look upon thrift as the 
average man looks upon a boil on the neck. 
When it is on the other fellow's neck, we 
tell him that a (Continued on page 229) 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


“TRV” COBB has been all over the United States on a 

lecture trip. When he returned to New York he came into 
this office carrying a wonderful assortment of kicks. We 
thought it would do him good, and might help the rest of us, 
if he got some of them out of his system. Read the one in the 


box on the opposite page. 


Now tell us about your prize kick. What would you like 
to have changed? What does the human race do that most 
robably you would like to have 200,000 words 
in which to express yourself. Sorry—but we can't give you 
that much space. We can allow you 500 words, however. So, 
ake it hot, frank, and pointed. Something 


annoys you? 


come on.. 


bothers you—above everything else. What is it? What do yov 
want to have done about it? 

For the best letter of not more than 500 words we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize. Competition closes September rsth. 
will appear in December. Address 
AMERICAN MaaaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to these contests will not be returned unles: 
postage is enclosed with the entries. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover, addressed to the Editor of 
Tue American MAGAZINE. j 


rize; $5, third 
inning letters 
ontest Editor, Tue 


High Stakes 


A thrilling moment when life and love hung on a race 
. between two bouncing beans 


By Earl Wayland Bowman 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES N. SARKA 


AD the spotted steer with the 

long scrawly brand on his 

side—the mark of the '' Crazy 

Snake" outfit—the brand it is 

that waves in a crooked line 
from the loin to the brisket of the cow- 
brute on which it is burned, turned north 
instead of south, dashed up the hill 
among the rocks and cactus and clusters 
of Spanish dagger in place of down into 
the valley of the Santa Cruz, where the 
clumps of mesquite grow thickly along 
the bank of the river, Skinny Rawlins, the 
cow-puncher, called by the Mexicans 
“Señor Skinny, the vaquero Americano,” 
would not have gambled life and love on 
the bounce of one small, but oh so 
nervous, brincadore. 

The brincadore? 

It is a little seed. A queer three-cor- 
nered, brownish-green thing the size of a 
stunted coffee berry; and it grows on a 
low bush found sometimes in the dark 
canyons of the Sierra Negrito range in 
dreamy, mysterious Sonora. It is the 
“bouncing bean." The brincadore or 
“jumper,” the natives have named it. 

In June the brincadore ripens, falls 
from its tiny three-compartment pod and, 
until the next May, wiggles and twists 
and squirms and hops incessantly. Very 
fascinating are the jumpers and good 
sport for those who like to gamble—who 
enjoy a game of chance that is filled al- 
ways with the thrill of great suspense. 
On a brincadore Skinny Rawlins risked 
death for himself and for Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid, the slender, dark-skinned, cow- 

uncher who smiles always that slow, 
inscrutable way. Not the quick, compar- 
atively easy, death that comes to a man 
with the jolt of a bullet from a forty-four, 
or the swift slipping of a knife between 
his ribs; but the slow, torturing death by 
the bite of the gila monster, the hideous 
reptil diablo. 

Such a death did Skinny venture on 
the bounce of one little, so restless, brin- 
cadore. And for good mensure he staked 
also the love of a woman—of Señorita 
Mercedes Aloyez, daughter of Don En- 
rico, master of the Rancho del Rada. It 
was much to risk. 

An enchantress was Senorita Mercedes, 
with her black eyes, as luminous as the 
skies of Sonora in the sunset’s afterglow; 
with her warm cheeks, touched a bit by 
such a bloom as makes wonderful the 
flower of the scarlet cacti; with Her hair, 
black as the shades of midnight under 
her gold and brown mantilla. 

Th’ Ramblin’ Kid had warned his emo- 
tional pal. 

“For heaven’s sake, Skinny,” he pleaded, 
when they were riding from the green- 
grass country of western Texas to the 


or 


sun-flecked deserts and cactus-strewn hills 
of that part of Arizona against the border 
of Sonora, "when we hit that Mexican 
country, cut out your darn fool habit of 
fallin’ in love with everything that looks 
like a woman!” 

“You poor little black-eyed orphan,” 
laughed hn: caressing the flank of 
old Pie Face with the tip of his spur; 
“just because you ain't popular with the 
ladies, like I am, you're sore!" 


H' Ramblin' Kid scorned to make re- 

ply and no more had been said touch- 
ing the frivolous impulses of Skinny's 
heart. And so, in time, the spotted steer 
had led him into the grand speculation on 
the bounce of a brincadore. 


It was after he and Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 


- had engaged to ride the ‘‘strip,” that no- 


steer’s-land along the line of Arizona and 
revolution-torn Sonora. It was there that 
the cattle of the Crazy Snake outfit fed; 
always in danger from stealthy rustlers 
who might creep across the line, and for- 
ever needing to be watched lest the cattle 
themselves wander over the border. 

“PI catch that ornery cuss if I have 
to chase him to—" The rest was lost in 
the rattle of old Pie Face's heels as Skinny 
whirled the broncho after the long-horn, 
dashing madly down the hill toward the 
line of Mexico. 

The cow-horse did his best. But the 
long-horn beat him to it. Without pass- 
port, without benefit of American consul, 


not even pausing to say good-by, the: 


stampeding brute invaded the State of 
Sonora. Skinny followed, a dozen jumps 
of his horse behind the steer. 

What happened immediately thereafter 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid did not see. But, an 
hour later, from the excited lips of Skinny 
he heard about it. 

“Gosh a'mighty!" Skinny panted, 
*you ought to have seen her! She's a 
peach—a regulag, dog-goned peach! She 
was out riding—on a little blue-roan cay- 
use. She'd just crossed the Santa Cruz 
when that crazy steer cut down through 
that draw: an' scared her bronch. He 
went loco—her saddle slipped! I caught 
her horse—an' honest to God she acted 
scared to death at first! But I fixed her 
saddle—then we talked a while an' got 
pretty well acquainted. Her name is 
Senorita Mercedes Aloyez—ain’t it musi- 
cal? She lives in that hacienda you can 
see from the top of Old Baldy—said it 
was the Rancho del Rada. Her old 
hombre is away with Pancho or somebody. 
I'm goin’ over to-night!” 

“You’re a darned fool," Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid said with his peculiar smile, and in a 
tone suggesting that he was only stating a 
self-evident fact. ‘‘Where’s th’ steer?” 


“Thunderation!” Senor Skinny ex- 
claimed a trifle contritely, “I plumb for- 
got about the blamed long-horn! The 
way he was runnin’ he’s probably down 
in the neighborhood of Pozo by now. Say, 
you ought to see that girl!” 

“See hell!" Th’ Ramblin’ Kid spoke 
gently, almost caressingly. “Or that's 
what you're fixin’ yourself up to see!” 

But that night Skinny “went over." 

He left Th' Ramblin' Kid on the slope 
of Old Baldy, to watch; and when it was 
dark, before the moon flashed over the 
ragged peaks of the Apache Mountains, 
he guided old Pie Face carefully among 
the mesquites to the trysting place. 

From the hacienda at the Rancho del 
Rada she had crept out, unseen by the 
sleepy eyes of old Augustina Doroza, the 
nurse of Senorita Mercedes since she was 
left, a motherless babe, eighteen years 
before. 

Of many things did Senor Skinny and 
the Señorita talk. But—of one thing 
the cowpuncher did not speak. He 
said no word of Manilla Endora, the yel- 
low-haired waitress at Mother  Allen's 
café, back in Texas. Certainly not! Very 
wise—foxy, one might say—was Señor 
Skinny. 

Nor did Señorita Mercedes mention El 
Capitan Montoya; he who commanded 
the soldiers—three hundred of them. She 
did not tell the Americano that her father, 
Don Enrico, already had betrothed her 
to the dark-skinned, the jealous, the im- 
pulsive Senor Montoya. 

Besides, Senorita Mercedes was not cer- 
tain that she loved the man her father 
had chosen for her. Too many times had 
she seen, from a distance, those fair- 
skinned, hard-riding Americano cow- 
punchers who herded Back the Crazy Snake 
cattle when they wandered too near the 
forbidden line of Sonora. 


F ONE of these had she dreamed. And 

now he had come, even Senor Skinny. 
Guided by the spotted steer—queer in- 
strument of Fate—had he come. 

In whispers they talked, Senorita Mer- 
cedes and the American cowpuncher. But 
other ears were listening; other eyes, alert 
and keen, were peering through the night 
shadows. El Capitan Montoya had ar- 
ranged for that. 

When last he visited the Rancho del 
Rada, El Capitan. had warned Pascal, 
the old Yaqui goatherd, to watch; for 
the eyes of the nurse, Augustina Doroza, 
are old, grow drowsy, and her hearing— 
it is dull! 

If Pascal was faithful, El Capitan prom- 
ised him the great reward: five—it might 
be tenl—of the brincadores, all wonder- 
ful jumpers and quick. 


High 
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Yet even while he spoke, he felt a queer presentiment of danger, 


a 


It was good that one so cunning as he, 
the Yaqui, should take note while El 
Capitan was away and send word, pronto, 
if the fancy of the beautiful Senorita Mer- 
cedes should wander—or if an Americano 
cowpuncher should grow bold. 

Then wise indeed, the Senorita Mer- 
cedes and Senor Skinny, to talk softly, 
no louder than the breeze shaking the 
Spanish dagger a little distance from the 
mesquite thicket in whose shelter they 
watched the round moon come over the 
Apache Mountains. 

Did the shadow behind the Spanish 
dagger stir? Only a trick of the eyes, 
thought Senor Skinny. 

“To-morrow night, my amorita,” Senor 
Skinny: Vhtpered, "I'll come again! I 
got to beat it now. Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 
will raise double-jointed hades if I don't 


subtle and unseen, 


o soon! The good old scout is waitin' 
or me at the crossing on Old Baldy." 

“To-morrow night the Senor Amer- 
icano will return?" 

“Hell, yes! Why, you little black-eyed 
lump of Paradise, you’ve got my heart 
roped, throwed, an’ double-half-hitched 
for keeps!" 

"And sometime—you will take me— 
to your people?” 

“You bet your life—sure! 
me are permanent." 

“Ah, I like—much—the Senor Gringo!" 

“Were even. I’m loco about the 
Senorita Mercedes!” 


ENOR SKINNY, very happy, but cau- 


tious, guided old Pie Face to the cross- 


You an’ 


ing where waited, much disgusted, though. 


still loyal, Th’ Ramblin’ Kid. 


lurking in the dim shadows about them 


"She's a reg'lar Queen of Sheba!” be- 
gan Skinny, eager to share the joy surging 
in his feverish heart. “Señorita Mer- 
cedes—" Señor Skinny lingered on the 
name as does one tasting slowly a morsel 
of honey exquisitely sweet, “Senorita 
Mercedes has got Cleopatra—the whole 
bunch—backed clean off the screen! She’s 
a satin-finish ten of hearts in a deck of 
pasteboards! She’s a gold-dust maverick 
millin? around in a flock of Chickasaw 
cayuses!”” 

“Which means?" 

“That I got another date for to-mor- 
row night!” 

“You darned fool!” 

Senor Skinny laughed. 

“To-morrow night and the next—and 
the next—” 

“There was a quarter Circle KT steer 
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once. He was a roan,” Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid mused aloud, | 
“an’ he got in th’ habit of | 
crossin’ th’ Devil's Slide on 
that narrow ledge of rock up 
at th’ top of it. He made a 
good many trips. One day 
his foot slipped—” 

Again Senor Skinny 
laughed. Na 
“Think of the fun he had 
before he slid!” 

“Jim McGee an’ me was 

retty good friends,” Th’ 

amblin Kid monologued 
reminiscently, not heeding 
the remark of the other. 
“We was ridin’ for th’ Lazy 
S once, an’ Jim fell in love 
with a senorita that lived 
across in Chihuahua. Jim 
used to swim th’ Rio Grande. 
One night he didn’t come 
back. 1 found him, th’ next 
day, with a bullet hole be- 
tween his shoulders.” 


VEN yet did Señor Skin- 

ny laugh. 

“I’m bettin? he died a 
joyous death!” he chuckled. 

“‘Th’ ants was eatin’ him 
when I arrived.” 

With a song Senor Skinny 
interrupted: 

“Oh, th’ ravens wheel, an’ th’ 
coyotes squeal, 

An’ a buzzard sets in a tree; 
But a maiden fair, with mid- 

night hair, 

Is a-callin' — a-callin'—me!" 

* You're answerin’!” Th’ 
Ramblin' Kid spoke and his 
voice was flavored with deep 
disgust. 

Still again; did Señor Skin- 
ny laugh, very loud. 

Perhaps he would not have 
been so àmused, so tickled, 
had he seen the shadow that 
had been behind the Spanish 
dagger move when he left 
Senorita Mercedes and, 
creeping, bent forward, fol- 
low him toward the Ameri- 
can line. 

How could Señor Skinny 
know that once, twice, three 
times, the rifle had been 
raised, aimed at his back, 
then lowered—with much re- 
luctance — as Pascal, the 
Yaqui, trailed the pinto horse and its 
unsuspecting rider, even as the wild cat, 
with claws like knives and the silent step, 
follows the rabbit! 

Yet it was so. 

“It is not for me, the revenge," each 
time Pascal murmured, his fingers greedily 
nursing the trigger. ‘‘It is not for me, 
Pascal, to kill! Another that pleasure 
shall have!” 

At the line, from behind the little heap 
of rock, Pascal, the goatherd, saw Senor 
Skinny and Th' Ramblin' Kid come to- 
gether on the slope of Old Baldy. 

“Two there are!" Pascal breathed to 
himself. “Two Americanos! The one to 
keep watch and the one to charm awa 
the heart of the Senorita Mercedes! El 
Capitan shall come!” 

So it was the next day Pascal gave the 
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It reached the line! One more jump, just another small bounce, only a squirm, or 


posted into the keeping of the boy, 
ablo. : : 

“Pascal goes for a trip. Where? It 
does not matter! Boys should not know 
too much—” he warned, “‘ Until he comes 
again, you, Pablo, shall care for the milk- 
flock! Let no coyotes, or the spotted 
panthers that live in the black rocks at 
the edge of the //ano, cause loss either of 
any kids or of the old ones!" 

Then Pascal went quickly to Pozo. 
Even faster than goes the horse, went 
Pascal, as is the way of the Yaquis—so 
nimble are they of foot, so lean, and of 
such wonderful wind! Two days only was 
he in going the many miles to Pozo. 

At the fonda, by the corner of which 
is the yucca palm, he found El Capitan. 

“Pascal has come!” 

“Yes? And it is—" 


“About the Senorita Mercedes. The 
Americano cowpuncher—he comes—to 
the place by the Santa Cruz. There 
Senorita Mercedes at night, when it is 
dark, meets him! One other Americano 
there is. He waits. Both may be taken!” 

El Capitan’s face grew black. ‘“‘ Pascal. 
will not say to others what he has seen?" 

"No, my brave Capitan. The Yaqui 
is wise! And the brincadores?” 

“You shall have them! 
thirty—very quick ones!’ 

Then El Capitan took the pick of his 
soldiers—twenty-five of them, hard riders, 
strong men, and hastened to the Rancho 
del Rada. Pascal ran ahead, even faster 
than the horses. 

Six nights Senor Skinny came to the 
mesquite cover by the banks of the 
Santa Cruz and met the Senorita Mer- 


Twenty— 


cedes. The sixth was the last time. 

Ah, that night! More wonderful she 
seemed, more fragrant her lips, sweeter 
and warmer her breath, darker the eyes, 
and softer the silky, midnight hair. 

“T fear!” Senorita Mercedes whispered, 
hiding her face in the hollow of the shoul- 
der of Senor Skinny. 


THE night was very still. A strange op- 
pression seemed hanging in its silence. 

“Whats got my little. sweetheart's 
nerve?" Senor Skinny asked tenderly, 
though a bit uneasily. 

“T do not know! Perhaps it is Pascal, 
the Yaqui. He has been away—now he 
returns. He looks at me—so—I do not 
understand. And he brought with him 
the gila monster—the reptil diablo! Alive 
he caught it and with the sticks put it 
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in the box. 
ugly thing? It frightens me!” 
“Now, now, little drop of wild-rose- 


Why does he not kill the 


whispered ten- 
P verything 
c? 


sweetness,” Senor Skinn 
derly. ''Don't get sha 
will pan out plumb all rig 

Yet, even while he spoke, he felt a 
queer presentiment of danger, subtle and 
unseen, lurking in the dim shadows about 
them. : 

Who knows? It may be that the silent 
forms creeping closer, tightening the cir- 
cle about. the clump of mesquite, like so 
many cougars stealthily surrounding the 
buck deer and the doe—sent some unin- 
tentional telepathic warning. Old Pie 
Face sensed it. He, too, was nervous. It 
was hard for Senor Skinny to make him 
be quiet. 

Out on the slope of Old Baldy, even 
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menace of some unseen peril. 
His black eyes searched the 
night, yet could not see, for 
they made no shadow; nor 
could he hear—for there was 
no noise —the twelve eager 
shapes drawing always 
closer. 

“Take them alive!” El 
Capitan had ordered. 

“I fear—” Senorita Mer- 
cedes whispered again against 
the breast of Senor Skinny. 

* Listen, Angel-kid,” Senor 
Skinny interrupted with sud- 
den decision. ‘‘To-night— 
this very night—I’ll take 
you to the American side— 
to the Rancho del Crazy 
Snake. Sure as hell! Then 
we'll get a padre, an Ameri- 
cano padre—or a justice of 
the peace—an’ be married 

ermanent and regular. 
That'll fix things!" 

Senor Skinny had for- 
gotten the light-haired, smil- 
ing Manilla bodon 

“Quick as the moon is a 
little higher, we’ll—” Señor 
Skinny began; then paused 
to listen. A faint rustle had 
reached his ear. 


r WAS at that instant, 
while he listened, that 
the heavy barrel of a rifle 
dropped on the head of 
Señor Skinny. A dozen shapes 
rushed into the mesquite 
cover. Thecrack ofa pistol— 
El Capitan's it was—the 
signal to the band of soldiers 
creeping on Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid, telling them it was time 
to attack, snapped out on 
the still, breezeless night. 

* What th’ hell—" slipped 
from the lips of Th' Ramblin' 
Kid. His gun leaped from 
its holster, his eyes strained 
into the paleshimmer thrown 
by the late moon over the 
sloping sides of Old Baldy. 
While the words yet hung 
on his tongue a rope hissed 
through the air and looped 
with unerring precision over 
his head and around his half- 
crooked arms. One glimpse 
he had, as he was jerked 
backward from the saddle, of black forms 
rushing upon him. Even as he fell, while 
his body was yet in the air, his gun spoke 
—and the dozen soldiers were only eleven! 

On the ground, stunned though he was 
by the fall, from his back he fought. 
Another bullet tore into a black shape 
bending above him—the shadows were ten! 

“Hell, I must—'a' been—asleep—"' 

The words died on his lips. Th’ Ram- 
blin? Kid crumpled into an inert heap. 
Pascal himself, the Yaqui, with the butt 
of his rifle, had struck—hard! 

Stiff and sore, Senor Skinny and Th' 
Ramblin’ Kid sat dizzily on old Pie Face 
and Captain Jack as they rode, a little 
later, without their guns, and surrounded 
by El Capitan’s soldiers, toward the Ran- 
cho del Rada. On the saddle in front of 
El Capitan (Continued on page 104) 
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‘The Experiences of an 


Auctioneer 


Human nature as I have seen it in the forty-two years during 
which I have sold over $30,000,000 worth of goods 


By Henry A. Hartman 


UCTIONEERING is simply pub- 
lic salesmanship. It should be 
the fairest in the world, for 
both buyer and seller. Unfor- 
tunately it sometimes has been 

seized upon by swindlers as a means of 
disposing of worthless junk and trinkets. 

But the swindler relies upon the excite- 
ment of competitive buying and 
purposely prevents close inspec- 
tion of the goods offered for 
sale; whereas established auction 
houses invite the fullest exam- 
ination of all articles. They are 
in business to remain; and they 
must rely upon the good will of 
customers for future sales. 

To detect a fake auction sale 
from a legitimate one, see wheth- 
er the goods to be sold are open 
to inspection. To avoid being 
swindled, find out whether the 
auction house intends to remain 
in business, or whether the sale 
is of the here to-day, there to- 
morrow, sort. 

Legitimate auctioneering con- 
sists of the use of the greatest 
possible publicity to find persons 
to whom certain articles are 
more valuable than they are 
to others. A suit of seal skin 

ajamas is worth more to an 

skimo than to a Hottentot; 
a palm leaf fan is worth more to 
a South Sea Islander than to a 
Siberian. This is true of every 
article; it is worth more to one 
person than to others. If you 
are the only one desiring an arti- 
cle, you buy it cheap. if five or 
six want it, the price goes up. 
You make the values yourself— . 
with certain natural reserva- 
tions. 

On one occasion, when I was 
seling a pile of rugs, a certain 
one was offered several times 
without finding a buyer. It was 
a good Oriental, but of a peculiar 
size, and no one seemed to want 
it. Later in the day, however, 
two men started bidding, and 
ran the price of that rug up to 
double.what they could have had it for 
at private sale. T estne that they were 
neighbors who had bought homes just 
alike. Each needed a rug just that size 
and had not been able to find it. 

I began as a young man in the fancy 
dry goods business. The concern failed 
and that circumstance made me an auc- 
tioneer. I was fortunate enough to be 
engaged by John Draper, a great sales- 
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Going! 


man of the old school, probably the great- 
est in the early days of New York. The 
bulk of his business was in coffee and tea, 
which came to us in cargo lots of ten, 
twenty, or thirty thousand bags and 
boxes. We sold coffee at four and five 
cents a pound, tea at ten and eleven, and 
sugar as low as two! Times have changed. 
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The coffee and tea exchanges did 
away with that part of the business but 
we continued in a general auction line. 
Fortunately for me, an auctioneer in those 
days could delegate his work to an assist- 
ant; a practice which is forbidden under 
our present license laws. This gave me 
the opportunity of selling when the others 
were busy. 

My first public sale was a severe test. 


And sold to the gentlemen 
and ladies of New York for $30,000,000. That sum- 
marizes the business career of Henry A. Hartman, one 
of the deans of the auction business of America. 
past forty-two years he has sold at public auctions every- 
thing from a paper of pins to a suspension bridge; from a 
baby’s go-cart to more than $100,000 worth of furnish- 
ings from a single apartment. 
goods, pictures, coffee, tea, bird cages, bric-a-brac, 
wines, liquors, cigars—but chiefly household goods. 
The lares and penates of thousands of families have 
passed under his hammer. He became a full-fledged auc- 
tioneer more than twenty-five years ago, and to-day he is 
as keen of wit and as young in spirit as the youngest 


In the 


He has sold jewelry, dry 


I believe Mr. Draper had a theory that it 
was best for a young fellow to jump of 
the dock into cold water instead of wading 
in. At any rate, he sent me to sell a bale of 
cotton. It sounded simple until I learned 
that it was the first baleof cotton of the new 
crop, and that the priceit brought would 
establish the basic price of the new crop. 
There was a large crowd, all f 
them cotton experts; while al | 
knew was that cotton grew on 

lants down South somewhere. 
But the job had to be done, sol 
did it, and received congratula- 
tions. Mr. Draper's theory is 
correct, I believe. If a man 
HAS to do something he gener- 
ally does it; and that fact gives 
him confidence in himself. 

My second sale was unusual. 
I was sent to the rotunda of the 
old Custom House to sell fifty 
barrels of old wine. It was fine 
wine and I got what was then a 
record price for it—thirty cents 
a gallon, I believe. I merely 
mention it to make some people 
thirsty. 

The great difficulty which the 
majority of beginners encounter 
did not trouble me. I studied 
music and had been singing 
solos in churches from the time 
I was twelve years old; so ap- 
pearing before the public had 
no terrors. Also, I had masters 
of the art of selling whom 1 
could study at close range. I 
strove to pattern after Mr. 
Draper, yet my greatest asset 
was gained by avoiding the 
thing that hurt him. He was 
intensely nervous, and exhausted 
himself in selling. I strove to 
avoid this and to conserve my 
voice and strength. I had difh- 
culty in formulating a convinc- 
ing talk—indeed, I probably 
talked too much; especially 
about things of which the bid- 
ders knew more than I did. ! 
suppose all young men have 
that fault. 

That taught me to study the 
stuff I was to sell. No man can sell any- 
thing well unless he knowsallaboutit. But 
this is a large task in the auction business, 
because there are so many different arti- 
cles and because so many bidders are ex- 
perts. If a sale comes to us now with 
two thousand articles I make a study of 
it.. If there is a painting by some un- 
known artist, a bit of bric-à-brac from 
some famous pottery, a rug of unique de- 
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sign, a rare book, a piece of bronze, a vase, 
a chair, I try to get all the informa- 
tion possible about it—learn its selling 
points. 

At first it was drudgery, but now it has 
become one of the great pleasures of life. 
In every sale there is something unique 
and interesting. And the excess value of 
that one article may represent a big gain. 
Once I was selling a very ordinary lot of 
household goods and the sale was going 
slowly. But there was one small, oddly 
shaped bit of pottery among a lot of com- 
monplace steins and vases. It was good 
in design, but a bit damaged, and proba- 
bly would have gone for a few cents if I 
had not happened to pick it up and to 
recognize the mark on it. So I put it up 
by itself and remarked: 


“This odd piece is one of the first from 
the famous Rookwood Pottery, probably 
among the first ever fired 


there.” 

Then I said a few words 
about the fame of the pot- 
tery. Three or four ex- 
perts pushed forward, I 
passed the piece down to 
them, and they bid it up 
to more than forty dollars. 
It subsequently sold for 
more than one hundred and 
fifty dollars to a collector. 


THE boys tell a yarn 
about my study of s 
brought in for sale. They 
say we were selling surgical 
instruments from the estate 
of a famous surgeon, I 
examined them and tried 
to learn the uses of each, 
or at least their names, for 
I knew that a large number 
of doctors would be present 
to bid. There was one 
instrument that rather puz- 
zled me, but I figured that 
it was designed to hold the 
ends of several arteries. I 
declaimed about its use- 
fulness and benefit to the 
surgical profession, and one 
of the doctors who had not 
examined it closely, bid it 
in for five dollars. It turned out to be a 
patent curling iron that had belonged to 
the surgeon’s daughter! 

It took some time for me to learn that 
it does not pay to exaggerate in selling. 
I learned that by listening to an auc- 
tioneer who indulged in it, and to the com- 
ments of buyers who were present. The 
salesman who exaggerates usually ends 
by making himself ridiculous. If he does 
not do that he gives the impression of de- 
ceit and loses the confidence of bidders; 
and confidence is the biggest asset of all. 
In the majority of cases the fewer words 
used the better. Let the goods talk for 
themselves. If there is some quality that 
may enhance their value in the eyes of the 
buyers, call attention to it as forcefully 
and briefly as possible. Real salesman- 
ship consists in creating the desire to pos- 
sess, by showing the merits of the article. 

A large percentage of sales, either at an 
auction or in a shop, are of articles the 
customer had no thought of buying when 
he came. -That-is why-merchants often 
place the counters, at which most fre- 
quently purchased articles are sold, at the 
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and then the woman quit. 
learned that both of them knew that 
a valuable diamond ring was some- 
where in the upholstery of the sofa." 


rear of their stores. To reach them the 
customer must pass other counters and so 
has the chance to see something he may 
desire. 

Too few salesmen understand the value 
of what I call “rests” in selling. The rest 
in selling is the same as it is in music. In 
music, it is to permit the hearer to realize 
the beauty of the preceding passage; in 
selling, to let him digest what you have 
said. 

More persons are talked out of buying 
than are talked into it. I have seen entire 
auctions talked to death. Buyers are also 
impressed by the manner and appearance 
of any salesman. One of the best auc- 
tioneers in the country was almost ruined 
because, toward the end of a sale, he be- 
came irritable toward customers, and the 
resented this. Even so, buyers prefer ill 
temper or nervousness to indifference. 


Why They Bid $300 


for a Sofa Worth $25 


R. HARTMAN tells this story: 
"A few years ago I was selling 
a lot of household goods, in which 
was a sofa, which I decided was worth 
about twenty-five dollars. Yet the 


bidding for ıt started around forty 
dollars, with a man and a woman 
bidding against each other, both an- 
gry. ‘They ran it up to beyond $300. 


If the salesman appears indifferent the 
customers will be more so. 

If buyers are getting restless or bored, 
a quick shot of humor, a sudden sally, a 
Story, or even to change the article offered 
for sale, may relieve the situation and put 
the customers in'a good humor. But as 
soon as this is done bring them back to 
the thing you want to sell. Do not let 
them forget that they are there to buy 
something you have for sale. Pound hard 
on the usefulness and the value of the arti- 
cle—especially upon the value. People 
will buy almost anything, if conyinced it 
has value, whether it is useful or not. 

'The useless things people will buy 
would surprise you. I often wonder why 
anyone wants some of the things that are 
eagerly bid for. There was one fellow who 
for years was one of our regular customers. 
He would buy anything that was offered, 
if he could get it at a real bargain. He 
was a widower and not rich. 

He bid in a Chinese god, a Puritan cra- 
dle chopped out of a solid log, an Egyptian 
mummy, carved chairs, a four-poster bed 
so big no one wanted it in a modern flat, 


Later I 
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and he once bought five bales of second- 
hand sugar sacks. Our men reported that 
his apartment was piled up with junk 
une there was scarcely room for him to 
sleep. 

One day he came to me and said he was 
thinking of moving and wanted to have a 
sale. He sent down the entire collection, 
and he must have doubled his money on 
it. Then he moved to another apartment 
and started the same thing over again. 
He enjoyed the excitement and eventually . 
made a profit. 

We have had a number of what we call 
“cranks,” who attend sales and bid on all 
sorts of articles, but they usually know 
their business. One fellow puzzled me for 
a time. He kept buying damaged furni- 
ture, chairs without legs, tables badly 
broken and marred; but always good 
shapes and good woods. He got them for 
a song and hauled them 
away. It was a year or so 
before I discovered that he 
was an expert joiner and 
upholsterer. By repairing, 
polishing and upholstering 
the pieces, he sold them at 
a big profit to rich cus- 
tomers. 


"THE element of competi- 
tion enters largely into 
auction selling and helps 
the salesman. It is quite 
a common idea that the 
object of the auctioneer is 
to excite this competition 
and encourage people to 
bid recklessly against each 
other. This is true in some 
cases, but not generally so. 
The desire to possess an 
article starts the ball roll- 
ing; and when another 
desires the same thing, 
irritation or stubbornness 
directs the bidding. Some 
bidders look upon it as a 
personal triumph to beat 
another. For the time 
being, they forget the value 
of the object itself. An 
auctioneer may encourage 
this. . 

I remember one rough wit of an auc- 
tioneer who had such a contest on his 
hands. Two men were bidding for an old 
side-bar buggy at a country sale. Both 
of them were farmers, and both were noted 
for stubbornness. The auctioneer derided, 
coached, and yelled, “Sic him, Jonas” and 
“ec: » » a . 

Sic him, Bob, until they ran the price 
up to more than four times the worth of 
the vehicle. 

But this egging bidders on is not always 
good salesmanship. I have seen bidders 
so carried away by excitement and de- 
termination not to let the other have it, 
that I felt compelled to tip one a wink or 
a nod to stop; because if, under such cir- 
cumstances, either paid too much for an 
article, the inclination would be to be 
angry and resentful toward the auctioneer. 
It is better to prevent a good customer 
from making a foolish buy than to get a 
big price and lose a good customer. 

owever, an auctioneer is not always in 
position to judge what an article is worth 
to the bidder. The value of any article 
depends upon how badly someone wants 
it. We have (Continued on page 243) 


~ How I Got Over 
Being a Snob 


UR nephew, aged sixteen, has 
just concluded a rather painful 
visit to our home. When I say 
painful, I am referring partly 
to the feelings of my mile and 

myself, but more especially to those of 
the young man. The truth is that his 
aunt and Í do not quite measure up to his 
social standards; and, in spite of his best 
efforts to be tolerant, he could not alto- 
gether conceal his disappointment. He is 
the son of my oldest brother, Ralph, who 
is cashier of a Chicago bank and lives in 
one of the shiny little suburbs just outside 
that city. 

Ralph, having worked all his life for a 
bank, has been somewhat protected from 
assaults of the cruel world. His universe 
is composed of gentlemen who either have 
money or have come to ask for it; and in 
either case he sees them in their best bib 
and tucker, with their manners specially 
looked after. Had he been thrown early 
into the rough and tumble of ordinary 
commercial life, as I was, he would long 
ago have recovered from the “our best 
people" hallucination—as I did. But the 
bank has protected him in his sacred prej- 
udices; and, at forty-nine, he is precisely 
what our misguided old father hoped so 
much he would be—a gentleman thor- 
oughly alive to the responsibilities of the 
profession, and fully conscious of the re- 
spect that is due him from those who can- 
not aspire so high. ; 

Elbert, his son and heir, does him credit. 


A BREAKFAST on the day before he 
left us, he waited for my boy, Peter, to 
disappear through the back door, and then 
took up with me very seriously a question 
which had apparently caused him a good 
deal of concern. 

* Uncle James, I don't think Peter is 
quite careful enough about the boys he 
brings to the house," he began in his 
solemn, grown-up fashion. 

* What do you mean?" I demanded. 
“They all look first-class fighters to me." 

“I don't mean to refer to their fighting 
ability,” my nephew continued, reprov- 
ingly. “I am thinking of their—their 
social position. Peter tells me that Joe 
Webster’s father is just a motorman.” 

* Well, what if he is?” I demanded. I 
was resisting manfully a great desire to 
reach over and lift the young rascal out of 
his chair, but I wanted to see just how far 
he would go. - 

“But surely you can realize that it 
means everything to a boy to make the 
right connections,” he continued in an 
amazed voice as though I had questioned 
the validity of the Ten Commandments. 
“Why, in our fraternity we put a boy's 
family first, above everything else. I tell 
you, he concluded positively, “you 
can’t get away from it—blood counts.” 

It all sounded curiously strange to me, 
like a voice out of my own far distant 
past. I looked over at the red-cheeked 
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youngster, so sure of his snobbish little 
universe, and of the right of the well-born 
to rule, and I pitied him with all my heart. 
“You have some pretty rough knocks 
coming your way, my boy,” I said to my- 
self; and I felt a quick flare of resentment 
at Ralph. “Poor youngster,” I thought; 
if you carry out your present ambition of 
going to New York alter college, it's two 
to one that your first boss will be named 
Callahan or Levinsky; and that he won't 
be dead sure of anything concerning his 
ancestry further back than Ellis Island. 
Then, what will the well-bred boy do? 

After he had gone, and we were settled 
on the front porch, enjoying the sensation 
of being socially crude and inferior again, 
my wife turned to me. 

“Jim, you really ought to write your 
story," she said. : 

“What story?" I demanded with a fine 
show of bewilderment; but I knew, of 
course, what she meant. 

“Don’t try to camouflage," she an- 
swered. “You know just as well as I do 
that at the age of your beloved nephew 
Elbert you were just exactly as bad. Per- 
haps a little worse," she added thought- 
fully. 

“A lot you know about it,” I protested. 
“You had. never,even heard of me then." 

“But I heard enough about you, and 
from you later on," she laughed; “and 

ou hadn't changed so very much for the 
better even then. Go on, Jim; put it all 
down in writing. There are several hun- 
dred thousand young men in the world to 
whom it might do some good." 

I told her she was all wrong; but the 
discussion ended as most such discussions 
in our house do end. 

This is the story: 


Y FATHER'S great-great-grand- 

father came over in the "May- 

flower," which is the root and 
the beginning of all our family misfor- 
tunes. Had he been sent across to Virginia 
with the bad actors who were given their 
choice of going to jail or going to America 
my father's career would probably have 
been far more successful; and I myself 
would have been spared some very un- 
happy years. But our ancestor chose to 
force his way onto the '' Mayflower;" and 
refused to be killed either by the rigors of 
the first winter or the attentions of the 
noble red men. And, except for myself, 
no one of his descendants has ever quite 
recovered from that fact. 

Being so early on the ground, it was 
natural that the old chap should pick out 
for himself a quite considerable estate 
in this new land. When he died he left 
large parcels of ground in Boston, and 
other towns roundabout; and these were 
handed down to his descendants, most of 
whom passed them on somewhat shrunk- 
en rather than increased. Nevertheless, 
there was enough remaining in my own 
grandfather's day to ward off the hard 


necessity for work. He gave his four sons 
and two daughters the kind of education 
that would fit them to fill a place in re- 
spectable society; and then proceeded to 
rob them of their only real assurance of 
respectability by losing most of his prop- 
erty in some worthless silver mines. 

5o my father found himself at twenty- 
five with the background of a gentleman, 
and the education of a gentleman; but the 
wherewithal to maintain him—as befitted 
a direct descendant of the “Mayflower” 
—did not exist in any considerable degree. 
It was a difficult and painful situation, 
but Father met it manfully, according to 
his lights. At least he would make no 
compromise with sordid commercialism. 
Instead, he established himself. as the 
proprietor and superintendent of a private 
school for boys; and there passed the 
greater part of life, tutoring the sons of 
men whose money was so new that one 
*might still smell the varnish. I can re- 
member even now the proud, reserved 
fashion in which he greeted the fathers of 
those boys when they visited the school— 
like some ancient nobleman whose poverty 
has not robbed him of his pride. Some- 
times he was almost rude; but the fathers 
never protested; on the contrary, they 
rather liked it. They had sent their boys 
to the school to give them a real snob 
training; and here was evidence that the 
master of the school was master indeed. 


d [HERE was very little mention of 
money in our home—a gentleman was 
above such subjects. So we often suffered 
unnecessarily from money shortage, when 
a little mutual frankness would have put 
the family finances on a far sounder basis. 
There were certain other things which a 
gentleman must and must not do: 

He must be courteous to an exaggerated 
degree to women, treating them as he 
would some precious china; he must be 
punctilious in meeting his financial obli- 
gations; and honest in a rugged, Spartan 
way. If his honesty sometimes crosse 
the border of bluntness, so much the bet- 
ter; that was merely evidence of its fine 
traditional character. Beyond this, a gen- 
tleman had no obligation to those who 
were so unfortunate as not to have been 
born on an equal plane. Kindness and 
real human feeling were no part of his 
code. If he chose to cut an acquaintance 
on the street, or to embarrass him before 
a roomful of people, that was merely a 
part of the process of keeping the various 
classes of society properly in their places. 

A Brown must never, under any cir- 
cumstances, forget that he was a Brown— 
descended direct from the “Mayflower.” 

In such an atmosphere I passed my 
first twelve years; and then was sent 
away to a very select boys' school to have 
the evil tendencies of my youth con- 
firmed. 1 wondered at the time why 
Father should have chosen another school 
than his own for me; but the answer 15 


perfectly simple, of course; his students 
stood lower in the social scale than we; it 
was his ambition to have me associated 
with boys who stood higher. The Browns 
ran back to the “Mayflower,” but there 
were families in America that could trace 
their ancestry back to William the Con- 
ueror. From them a Brown had some- 
thing to gain, and could well afford the 
snubbing which was the price of gaining 
it. So snobbery has its perfect organiza- 
tion—each class with someone higher to 
cultivate, and someone lower to hurt. 
Practically all the graduates of this 
snug little school entered the same univer- 


How I Got Over Being a Snob 


Patrician Senator, who lined up the forces 
of the proletariat and made them do 
his bidding. We were not particularly 
prominent in athletics, nor brilliant in 
scholarship. “C” was a gentleman's 
mark, and if one of us happened to attain 
a higher average he felt a certain obliga- 
tion to appear apologetic. Our chief in- 
terests, outside the classroom, were draw- 
poker and other gentlemanly dissipations, 
and discussing disparagingly the rest of the 
student body. 

If any of us had been blessed with good 
common sense, we would have seen things 
happening in the college that ought to 
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and now distributes its millions around 
among the children of merchant princes 
and hod carriers in the most disorderly 
and disconcerting fashion. 

Needless to say, my training could not 
possibly have been more badly planned. 

Father gave me a letter to a college 
classmate of his who owned a big textile 
plant in one of the smaller New England 
cities. I liked the atmosphere of the town 
very much; it had the proper regard for 
breeding and wealth. One could stand 
on the platform of the railroad station— 
which was at the lowest point, both 
geographically and socially, in town—and, 


sity; and ninety per cent of 
them became members of 
one fraternity. Their fathers 
had traveled the same path 
before them; and from the 
day of their birth their ca- 
reers were carefully cut and 
dried. I arrived on the col- 
lege campus a few days be- 
fore the semester opened. 
The number of new mem- 
bers who could be taken 
into this very select frater- 
nity from any one class was 
limited, and I thought it 
just as well to get myself 
established in advance. 
During those painful days 
and weeks when they were 
looking me over, I suffered 
all the agonies of apprehen- 
sion and doubt. Sippo 
something should happen to 
keep me out—what should 
I do? Where could I go? I 
would be eternally disgraced 
in the eyes of my family. 


FINALLY, just before the 
Thanksgiving vacation, 
I was notifed of my elec- 
tion. It was by all odds the 
proudest day of my life. I 
wired home to my father, 
and spent the day in the 
seventh heaven of delight. 
My success in life was now 
assured. Members of this 
fraternity took care of each 


In Business Nobody Cares Whether 
You Are a Blue Blood 


E snob in business simply doesn't belong 
at all. The dollar doesn't care in whose 
pocket it is carried; and a board of directors 


- has about as much use for a genealogical tree as 


it has for a book of parlor etiquette. I attended, 
not long ago, a luncheon in New York where all 
the guests were big business men. Somehow the talk 
drifted around to the subject of the essential de- 
mocracy of business. The fact was brought out 
that in the business game nobody cares whether 
your ancestors came over in the" Mayflower'"' or in 
the steerage. 

“One of the men told with huge enjoyment about 
an anonymous letter that had come to him con- 
cerning his general manager—a live wire named 
Cobb, who had done wonders for the business. 

** "The writer asked me if I knew that I had a son 
of a convict working for me,' he laughed. 

**[ called Cobb in and threw the letter over to 
him. He came out frankly with the facts. His 
old man was a bad egg, and died in the Kansas 
penitentiary.’ 

“Everyone expressed great interest. It was ac- 
counted a great feather in Cobb's cap that he 
should have done so well after getting away to a 
bad start. No one ever suggested that his par- 
entage could possibly have the slightest bearing 
on his employer's confidence, or the general es- 


looking up to the top 
of the hills, could see the 
homes of the various social 
classes arranged in definite 
strata, as they ought to be. 
On the hilltops, the homes 
of the mill owners; half way 
down, the smaller homes of 
the less important officials 
and the local tradesmen; 
and at the bottom, in the 
valley, the long dull rows of 
workers' tenements, all dirty 
and all precisely alike. 


FOUND a room on the 

very crest of the hill, a ` 
move which met with m 
father's complete approval, 
even though it meant that 
I must continue to receive 
money from home. Nothin 
in the history of my sno 
days has caused me more 
chagrin than the memory of 
those weekly remittances 
from home at a time when 
every cent meant sacrifice to 
both my parents. I have paid 
back to them many times 
over every cent that they 
invested in my education, 
but the sense of shame still 
remains, and has, perhaps, 
been a rather wholesome in- 
fluence. : 

My immediate superior 
at the mill was a Swedish 
gentleman named Larson; 
and our duties, as I discov- 


other always; there was a 
tradition in its halls that no 
single member had ever been 
allowed to fail. Wherever 
one suffered from hard luck, 
orfell by his own weakness, 
the others invariably gathered about him 
and put him on his feet again. The repu- 
tation of the society demanded that every 
member reach distinction. 

In this blissful delusion I continued for 
several years. Not until I had been out 
of college some months did I meet a 
member of this sacred order in the busi- 
ness world. And wher I did I discovered, 
to my amazement and chagrin, that he 
was much more interested in learning just 
what I could deliver—to quote his crude 
expression—than he was in having me 
wring his hand with the good old fratern- 
ity grip. But of this, hereafter. 

aturally, I made comparatively few 
friends in the university. It was not the 
policy of the society to have its members 
mingle much in the turmoil of college 
politics; to be a candidate for office was 
not the part of a gentleman, though now 
and then we did have the son of some 


‘teem in which he is held in the business world." 


have startled us. We would have noted 
Bill Tucker,“ for example, whose father 
was a section boss on the Boston and 
Albany; and Ned Hines, who couldn't 
prove legally that he had any father at 
all. Bill was the most popular man in 
college; and Ned made more money than 
any other student. Those facts ought to 
have shed a bright red light, denoting 
danger, against the walls of our compla- 
cent fraternity house; but we gave no 
heed to them. We were thinking so much 
about the fathers of those two men that 
we forgot the men themselves. 

“College is not life," we said to our- 
selves. *[n the real world, blood will 

So in childlike innocence we passed 
our four years, and moved out into the 
world, which once allowed itself to be 
ruled by Alexander, the son of a king; and 
later by Napoleon, the son of a nobody; 


ered somewhat to my dis- 
may, consisted in recciving 
very heavy and dusty con- 
signments of raw material, 
checking them and storin 
them in the warehouse. To be sure, 
had comparatively little of the handling 
to do; my job was checking the ship- 
ments, which allowed me to wear a 
white collar, though my pay was con- 
siderably less than that of Larson or any 
of his huskies. The room where we 
worked was a rude contrast to the college 
fraternity house, however, and I felt that 
I was showing some of the stuff of which 
martyrs were made when I accepted the 
work without protest. œ 

“In any surroundings," I said to my- 
self, *a gentleman can be.a gentleman 
still." I set resolutely to work to demon- 
strate that proposition, with the natural 
result that in less than a week I was 
cordially disliked by every other member 
of the force. Larson, who had begun by 
being especially considerate of me, let me 
severely alone after one or two encounters; 
the huskies found (Continued on page 218) 


The next moment, from sheer collapse, she turned and flung 
herself in his arms, and sobbed and sobbed on his shoulder 


“Wanted: A Fool” 


By Philip Curtiss 


A mystery story 


O’Mara Learns Who Pickering 


Really Is 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


UST how he got his canoe under 

way, O’Mara never actually knew, 

for Eefore the shot and the scream 

had really ceased ringing among 
, the hills, he found himself sweep- 
ing over the surface of the lake, the water 
swirling in eddies from his paddle as he 
dug it in deep, frantic strokes, throwing 
skill to the winds and relying only on 
every ounce of bull strength that he could 
force into his arms. 

The spot where the flash had streaked 
across the darkness was still photographed 
in his brain, but in the vividness of the 
moment it must have seemed nearer than 
it really was, for his breath was coming in 
great, hoarse gasps and his arms were 
growing wooden and powerless long be- 
ore he had reached it. Like a swimmer 
fighting the awful inertia of dull, heavy 
water, he found himself wasting his 
furious force with seemingly more and 
more hopeless effect under the motionless 
stars and against the unfeeling currents of 
the lake. 

He paused from sheer exhaustion, his 
wrists trembling with weakness and the 
sweat running salt into his eyes, then 
began again more calmly, taking his 
strokes smoothly and steering accurately. 
In this way he made more progress. The 
trees on the shore, looming suddenly 
nearer, began to swim by and, some dis- 
tance ahead of him, he made out the low 
shape of a boat, motionless, with no one 
in it, so far as he could see, but with one 
oar sticking up at an angle. 

For a moment, his eyes fixed on the 
shape of the boat, O’Mara allowed his 
canoe to slide along under its own de- 
creasing momentum; then, dipping his 
paddle, worked cautiously toward it. 

*Who's there?” he called sharply, at last. 

or a minute neither voice nor motion 
answered him, then slowly the oar was 
lowered from its angle and a head and 
shoulders raised themselves over the 
gunwale. 

"That you, Mr. O'Maara?" 

* Yes ” 


O'Mara paddled slowly alongside the 
boat and found Fitzhugh kneeling alone 
in the bow, his oars trailing in the row- 
locks behind him. The “oar” which had 
raised itself at an angle was in his hands 
and was not an oar but a double-barreled 
shotgun. O'Mara saw'a faint flicker of 
light on the floor of the boat and there 
came a smell of scorching cloth. 

"Tm afroid someone's hurt in thar, 
Mr. O'Maara." 

O'Mara's fingers closed tight around his 
Paddle as he turned toward the moun- 
taineer. 


“Who were you shooting at?” he de- 
manded between gasps for breath. 

Fitzhugh threw back his head in 
amazement. “Me, Mr. O’Maara? I 
haven't foired ‘a shot all noit. It was in 
thar at the inlet." 

He held his gun up and opened the 
breech as if in proof. 

* But for the love of heaven," stam- 
mered O'Mara frantically, "aren't you 
going in there to find out?” 

The mountaineer hesitated. ‘Mr. 
O’Maara,” he said, “that’s on the York 
State soide. I ain’t got no business on 
that soide of the loine with a gun and at 
noit. 

O’Mara sat quivering with impatience. 

“Here, give me your gun," he com- 
manded. 

Without hesitation the mountaineer 
handed it over and, throwing it into the 
canoe ahead of him, O’Mara dug in his 
paddle and raced for the inlet. Not 
another sound had come from that point 
since the shot and the scream, but O’Mara, 
with the amazing accuracy of fear, shot 
his canoe full force past the driftwood and 
splashed ashore with the gun in his hand. 

e looked around him, but saw nothing, 
heard nothing except the maddening 
calm of the forest. Cautiously he called, 
“Hello there!" He waited and then re- 

eated, "Hello!" but nothing answered. 
With frenzied impotence he pushed back 
the bushes, searched over the strip of 
beach. He found nothing and, helplessly, 
stood there, peering into the darkness, 
until he heard a soft pat in the sand be- 
hind him and a voice whispered: 


“Mr. O’Maara!” 


I E TURNED, startled, and saw that 

Fitzhugh Hed beached his boat and 
was crouching irw the bow of it. 

“Mr. O'Maara" he repeated. "It's 
over thar, toward the wood road. I heard 
someone moving. Just up the inlet you'll 
find a path. You'd better take the lan- 
tern." 

The mountaineer reached back into his 
boat, and the smell of scorching cloth 
came afresh as he lifted a coat which had 
covered a reflector lantern hidden under 
the bow seat. As he raised it over the 
gunwale, a sweep of white light brought 
out the tree trunks and the leaves of the 
bushes with startling clearness, but im- 
mediately Fitzhugh threw the coat over it 
again. "Here, grawb it!” he said. 

O’Mara, however, flung the coat 
fiercely back into the boat. He would take 
a chance of being shot at himself. Fol- 
lowing the mountaineer’s whispered words 
he ran panting up the bank of the inlet 


and found a path leading off to the west. 
With the white light from the lantern it 
was easy to follow it and, throwing the 
rays on the roots and stones, he slipped 
hurriedly through the bushes. 

Fifty yards up the path he came to a 
big fallen tree, and paused a moment. 
Sure enough, now he himself could hear 
a rustling ahead of him. He caught a 
flicker of white. Leaping over the fallen 
tree he rushed again up the path, when 
he heard a gasp. Suddenly, as if the 
bushes had been hands which had tried 
vainly to hold him, he burst out into a 
tiny clearing,and flashed the rays of the 
lantern on an amazing tableau. 


"THERE, with her back to a great beech 
tree, her cloak fallen from her shoul- 
ders, the whole length of her arm brought 
out suddenly white in the lantern light, 
stood the girl of the lake. A pistol was 
clenched in her hand. A few feet away 
from her, hatless, arms crossed, standing 
moodily, was Pickering. Both were 
gazing, startled, into the rays of the lan- 
tern, the girl trembling with fear, Picker- 
ing trying to calm his distorted face into 
something resembling, composure. For a 
moment, O’Mara did not realize that, 
being behind the reflector, they could not 
recognize him, for the two stood as if 
petrified until at last Pickering spoke. 

“Oh, hello, O'Mara." He shifted his 
position as if with relief, and then added 
in his old cynicism, ‘‘Well, Act Four, you 
see. 

O'Mara, however, paid no attention to 
him but looked at the girl. She, too, had 
visibly relaxed. Her hand was still 
trembling, but her arm had slackened 
from its tense stiffness. O'Mara stepped 
forward and looked from one to the other. 

"What has happened?" he demanded 
sharply. 

The girl bent and picked up her cloak. 
Pickering turned to O'Mara. 

“Oh, nobody is hurt. | can't even 

manage to be shot, although I admit that 
I deserved it. Missed! What a fearful anti- 
climax. Not even melodrama, O'Mara, 
not even melodrama.” 
. The girl threw her cloak over her 
shoulders and moved toward the path, 
but O'Mara sprang to her side. She 
turned to him, endeavoring to be calm 
but still on the verge of hysteria. 

“Please,” she said in a quavering voice. 
“Please leave me alone.” 

O'Mara, however, blocked her path 
squarely. *'I certainly will not. You can 
say what you wish, but I am going to stay 
with you until you are home." 

The girl hung her head. She did not 
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“He... 


black figure... right in front of me.. 


seem to protest, but after a moment she 
did look up at Pickering. 

“T think that you had better go,” she 
said quietly. 

Pickering shrugged. “As you wish,” 
he replied. He half turned away, then 
impulsively he turned back and went 
toward the girl, holding out his hand. 

“Tf O’Mara is here to see this, so much 
the better,” he burst out passionately; 
“I can’t go without your forgiveness.” 

He held out his hand pleadingly, but 
the girl looked down at it contemptuously. 
“Will you please go?" she said. 

Pickering, however, still lingered. “You 
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. sprang out... right in front of me... . I didn't know... who it was. . 
. . I always carried a pistol, and before I knew it... 


know that I could not help myself. I 
may have been weak. There were forces 
beyond me—” But the girl cut him short. 

“Oh, go! Go! Go! Go!" she exclaimed. 

For a second longer Pickering hesi- 
tated, then turned and disappeared up 
the path in the direction of the woods 
road. For minutes after the bushes had 
closed behind him the girl and O'Mara 
stood there motionless. Then slowly 
O'Mara put the lantern in the grass and 
stepped to her side. 

“Can you tell me—?” he began gently, 
but the girl stood staring ahead, unmov- 
ing. Suddenlv, as if she had been in a 


. . I just saw this awful 
I...fired" 


trance she shivered and gasped and then, 
with a violent movement, raised the 
pistol and threw it with all her force into 
the bushes. The next moment, from sheer 
collapse, she turned and flung herself in 
his arms, and sobbed and sobbed on his 


shoulder. 
XXII 


FoR minutes O’Mara stood there with 


his arm around the girl’s shoulders, her 
face buried in his coat. Even after her sobs 
had ceased she remained there as if not 
daring to face him and, guessing it, he spoke 
to her quietly. (Continued on page 134) 


- Don’t Let Your “Bad Luck" 
Turn Into Self Pity 


Stories of men who would have gone under if they had given way 
. to the temptation to shed tears over themselves 


F YOU ever desire to sit down some 
day and figure out the one weakness 
or defect that will overthrow you 
with greater speed and éclat than 
anything else in this daily battle for 

existence, the answer is comparatively sim- 
ple, whether it be in business or in sport. 

You will have quite a long list to shoot 
at, a number of broad and widely dis- 
tributed targets that you 


canel ardly miss. Among 
then are Envy, Selfish- 
ness, Laziness, Disloyalty, 


General Cussedness, and. 
what not. 

But -I rather think that 
for the winner, or at least 
the runner-up, you won't 

very, far wrong in se- 
lecting Self Pity: | 

Self  Pity—which em- 
braces in its sweep the in- 
ability to accept hard luck 
or unexpected trouble as 
part of the game; Self Pity 
--which curls one up in 
the face of misfortune; 
Self Pity—which teans 
wasted time where you 
should be fighting all the 
harder to swing your luck 
into the proper channel, or 
to force yourself over 
Fate’s barricade. : 

I have seen more candi- 
dates beaten upon the 
competitive field of sport 
by this weakness than by 
any other single factor 
where the contending abil- 
ities were supposed to be 
well matched. ] 

They always called it 
“hard luck." 

But it wasn't the hard 
luck which set them down 
among the beaten. 

It was their lack of the 
roper fiber needed to 
eep going in spite of mis- 

fortune, to take the break of the game as 
it came, in the knowledge that over the 
full distance Fortune in the main favors 
the Fighter, where Luck is partial to the 
entry that sticks. 

The lessons that one can learn from 
sport in this connection might be applied 
with equal truth to the general game o 
life itself. These lessons will show that 
the man who begins to pity himself when 
trouble arrives, in place of fighting back, 
is a doomed entry. For the world at large 
has very little time to give to the com- 
plainer or the Alibi Expert. And the best 

‘hard-luck”’ story that was ever told has 


By Grantland Rice 


never yet becomeone of the Six Best Sellers. 

Here is an example that illustrates with 
complete effect the point under discussion: 

Francis Ouimet, who has won both the 
open and the amateur golf championship 
of the United States, was playing a round 
of golf over the Shennecosset course at 
New London. 

He began playing brilliantly, and finally 


The Fellows Who Stick! 


S, it’s a Fight— 

But on by the shadows and out through tl 
Taking the Break of the Game as it cracks, 
Head up and ready for Counter Attacks. | 
Soaking up sorrow and pain as we go, 
Crashing through trouble and heartache and woe. 
Knowing that Fate, through the length of its span, 
Never has beaten a good Fighting Man! 
Knowing raw luck, with its scurviest trick, 
Never has won from the Fellows Who Stick! 
So, head up and ready, and on with the play, 
Though we must stumble o'er graves in the way. 


Yes, it's a Scrap— 
But the fighters are ready to fill up each gap, 
Knowing that life has emerged from the gleam 
Of softness and slumber that leads to a Dream. 
Heads up, and ready to travel the road, 
However weary the burdening load. 
Heads up, and ready for whatever's due, 
Pulling together and seeing it through. 
Playing the game to the end of the row, 
Set for the scrimmage with blow against blow. 
Trouble’s the Trainer that reaches the top— 
Raw Nerve's the yeaper that ha 
X 


someone told him that he had a fine chance 
either to break or tie ‘the record of the 
course. > 

The twelfth hole at this course, over 500 
yards in length, is a par 5. Ouimet here 
struck off a hie. long tee shot that appar- 
ently had traveled straight down the fair- 
way, played a trifle to the right to allow 
for a hook. He walked down the course, 
expecting to have a long brassie shot to 
the green. But when he came to his ball 
he found that fate had intervened in an 
unexpected fashion; the ball had evidently 
struck an uneven surface as it bounded 
along, and had taken a sharp flip at the 


re Night, 


rvests the crop! 
GRANTLAND RICB. 


finish over to a deep bunker at the right 
of the course. 

What do you suppose that the average 
golfer would have done under this same 
circumstance? If you have played any 
amount of golf yourself I rather think that 
one guess will be sufficient. Most of them, 
sore or disgusted, would have whanged 
away at the ball, blaming their pop-eyed 
luck for a 6 or a 7. 

I watched Ouimet 
closely here as he came 
upon this unlooked-for 
bad luck. In place of find- 
ing a good lie for a long 
shot to the green, he found 
the ball resting in a heel 
print close against the 
bunker's side, almost un- 
playable. 

ut there wasn't a sign 
of annoyanceor impatience 
on his face. In place of 
railing against fate, or 
breaking into highly pas- 
sionate or profane oratory, 
as so many would have 
done, the Boston star mere- 
ly accepted this turn as one 
of the breaks of the game. 

He took out his niblick, 
used all the timeand care he 
needed, and then played 
safely out, where he might 
have easily wasted one or 
two strokes if he had been 
at all flurried or upset. 

And having reached the 
fairway again, Ouimet 
stepped up to the ball and 
hammered a fine brassie 
shot to within 8 feet of the 
cup, from where hedropped 
hisputtfor a 4, beating par 
by a stroke! fiis refusal to 
be discouraged, or even an- 
noyed, gave him his chance 
to get a 69 for the round, 
thus tying the professional 
record. 

Ouimet had merely taken this turn as 

art of the game. I spoke to him about it 
ater. ‘‘Well,” he said, “in a round of 
golf you have to figure that anything may 
happen, and then take each happening as 
it comes as part of the day's play. I found 
out some time ago that I never got any- 
where by getting sore at my luck." 

Pat Moran had brought the Phillies 
from oblivion to fame. After four years 
of Philadelphia success he was let out by 
the owner of the team. This in itself would 
have broken the spirit of more than a 
few. He accepted a job as field coach 
for Giant pitchers, (Continued on page 239) 
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ERHAPS you associate the 

phrase “dope sheet,” with horse- 

racing. Some folks do. But I can 

promise you that there is as 

much difference between a racing 
“dope sheet” and the one I am going to 
talk about as there is between the two 
kinds of races—human and horse. 

“Dope sheet” is the modern term for 
what used to be called “the form book.” 
It gives all the facts about 
the horses taking -part in a 
race meeting: their pedi- 
gree, past performances on 
the track, the odds against 
them, their weight, height, 
and so on. 

But you are entered in 
more "events" than any 
horse that ever lived. So 
are the men and women 
around you. If you want to 
get the facts about any of 
these events, if you want to 
find out the odds for or 
against you, there is a won- 
derful and fascinating "dope 
sheet" at your service. It 
is: the record of statistics. 

If you are smart enough 
to consult this record, you 
will find it bristling with in- 
terest about everything you 
want to know—what your 
chances in business are, 
what to buy and when to 
buy it, how long you are 
li ely to live, what disease 
you are likely to die of, 
where to open a store, 
whether you will die rich or 
poor, and forty-’leven other 
things. 

For instance, if a baby is 
going to be born in your 
family, are you interested 
as to whether it will be a 
girl or a boy? I just guess 
you are! You and your wife 
are sitting up nights won- 
dering whether you will 
name it after Aunt Jane, or 
after Grandpa Brown. 

Of course you are in- 
terested in that! But who is 
going to give you an advance 
tp on the answer to your questioning? 

I'll tell you one person who can do it 
sometimes, with a good percentage of 
chances that he will be right. Yet he is a 
person you never have thought of con- 
sulting; namely, a statistician. 

“A statistician!” you say. “How does 
he get his ‘dope’ ?” 

I'll tell you. Every year the record of 
births in large cities shows that almost 
identically the same number of girls and 
of boys are born. 

If your young hopeful is due the latter 
part of the year—say, in time to give you 
something to be thankful for at Thanks- 


life. 
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the danger lies. 
and lay a safer course." 


giving —and you should consult the statis- 
tician along about August, this is what he 
would do: First, he would look up the 
record of the annual number of births; 
then he would get the figures for the six 
months just past and find out how the 
boys and the girls stand for that period. 

ou see, while the record: for the year 
will be a fifty-fifty one, the figures for a 
part of the year may show a quite differ- 


Why Wives Ought Not to 
be Bored by Statistics 


“ QYTATISTICS are simply the record of 
human experience," says Mr. Bab- 
son, the statistical expert. 
more interesting than a novel, because 
they contain the essence of a million 
novels. They are as interesting as your 
own life, because they show you con- 
cretely the influences which shape your 


**Statistics show, as regards widows, for 
example, that sixty-five per cent of them 
are left with less than three thousand dol- 
lars to live on. Talk about novels! Think 
of the tragedies compressed into that one 
statement. If you are a married woman, 
doesn't it make you speculate pretty seri- 
ously about your own prosperity when 
you know that the chances are two to one 
that you will be left with less than three 
thousand dollars to keep the wolf from the 
door? It is just as I said: Statistics hold 
up a warning hand. They show us where 
Then we can get busy 


ent proportion. In fact, they often do. 

Suppose that during the first six months 
three Pura of the children born have 
been boys and only one fourth girls. Then 
you can say to yourself with practical 
certainty that in the rest of the year 
three fourths of the newcomers will be 
girls and one fourth will be boys. In 
other words, the chances are three to one 
that your particular young visitor will be 
named after Aunt Jane and not after 
Grandpa Brown. 

Are you interested in the weather? 
If your conversation is any indication, 
you most certainly are. You talk about 


“They are 


he Most Wonderful 


By Roger 
President of the Babson 


the weather every single day in the year. 

People say that all signs fail in dry 
weather. On the contrary, according to 
statistics, dry weather is a dependable 
sign in itself. If you will look up the rain- 
fall records of the state you live in, you 
will find that they are practically the 
same, year in'and year out. They vary 
from 5.5 inches of rain per year in Arizona 
to 41.5 inches per year in New England. 

Suppose you live in a 
state where the annual 
rainfall is about 20 inches; 
Idaho, for -example; and 
suppose that up to August 
Ist you’ have had long 
spells of dry weather when 
“all signs failed.” Perhaps 
you have soaked up only a 
measly four or five inches. 
Doesn’t that mean anything 
to you? It does to the sta- 
tistician. He knows that, 
from August on, you are 
going to get 15 inches of 
rain in your state. So 
you'd better literally make 
hay while the sun shines. 

ost people think statis- 
tics are about as interesting 
as a cemetery. On the con- 
trary, statistics make even 
a cemetery interesting. 

For example, are you con- 
cerned as to how soon you 
are going to change your 
habitat from your cottage, 
or your apartment, or your 
mansion in town, to a six- 
foot resting place in the 
burying ground of your 
choice? I think you are. 

Statistics cannot tell you 
this with absolute certainty, 
because you have a big part 
in making these statistics. 
But they can tell you your 
chances. They can tell you 
whether, at your age, you 
have ten chances to one, or 
only two chances to one, of 
living to celebrate another 
birthday. 

"They can tell you whether 
your wife is likely to outlive ` 
you; whether heart disease 
or kidney trouble, or cancer, or pneu- 
monia, is most likely to carry you off. 
They will tell you, if you are a rail- 
road man, whether you will probably go 
to the funeral of your neighbor, who is a 
grocer, or whether he is likely to follow 
you to the cemetery. 

Statistics won’t kill. you—and statis- 
tics won’t keep you alive. But they will 
hold up a warning hand, or perhaps an 
encouraging one. They will tell you what 
chances are around the corner. If you 
don’t take the tip they give you, that is 
yous lookout. But if you want my advice, 

suggest that you do a little digging 


“Dope Sheet” on Earth 


W. Babson ; 


Statistical Organization 


among the dry bones of mortality sta- 
tistics and of life insurance records. It 
will help you to defer the day when you 
will be dry bones yourself. 

Did you ever hear the story of the 
country doctor who was asked anxiously 
by a fond mother as to her baby’s chances 
of getting well? The doctor cheerfully 
replied: : 

* Don't worry! According to the book 
I studied at college, only eight babies in a 
thousand die every year from the disease 
your baby's got, and I've already lost my 
eight. 

Personally, I should have regarded this 
asa case where one or the other, the doctor 
or the statistics, lied. For I am bound to 
admit that figures can be made to lie as 
well as to tell the truth. : 

A glaring instance of this is found in the 
statistics of divorce. You probably have 
seen and been shocked by the statement 
that one couple out of every twelve is 
divorced. 

You have counted up the divorced 
persons among your acquaintances and 
have found a much greater percentage 
than eleven: twelfths still living together 
in apparent peace and amity. Where- 
upon, you have decided that in some 
parts of the country divorces must be so 
thick that you couldn’t throw a stone 
without hitting an alimony payer or 
payee, 

n this case, it isn’t really that the 
figures lie. The trouble is in the way, they 
are presented. The statement mentioned 
means simply this: Every year there are 


one twelfth as many couples divorced as ` 


there are couples married during that year. 
at is a very different proposition from 
one twelfth of a// married couples. So, 
cheer up! Matrimony is not the failure you 
thought it must be—somewhere. 


THE truth is that only a small fraction 
of one per cent of the total number of 
married people are divorced each year 
Instead of one twelfth, or about eight in 
every hundred persons, breaking the ties 
of marriage, less than one in several hun- 
dred wives and husbands does it. And we 
owe this comforting assurance to statis- 
tics rightly interpreted. : 

I wish Í could make you realize what a 
tremendous help these “‘cold figures,” as 
you call them, can be in solving the very 
greatest problems in your life. They are 
rot cold. They are pulsating with human 
interest. 

Just take the vital question of how 
much you earn. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and of women have struck for 


ugher wages during the past year. 
verything costs more; sugar, flour, 
socks, shirts, rent—everything. They 


wanted more money to meet this increased 
cost, 

But do you realize that the only just 
way of finding out what increase they 
were entitled to was for someone to wade 


through seas of figures, of statistics? If 
a man had tried to adjust wages without 
getting thousands of figures and com- 
paring them, he would have been a fool. 
You can get the results of these com- 
parisons for yourself. You can find out 
exactly what has been the increase in the 
cost of living. If you want a raise in 
salary, don’t ask for it simply on the 
eneral plea that you need it and want it. 
Get the facts. If clothing has gone up 85 
per cent, and food 64 per cent, and rent 
40 per cent, while your salary has in- 
creased only 10 per cent, isn't that a good 
"selling argument" with which to put 
over your plea for a raise? Anyhow, it is 
better than one that sounds like, “I want 
what I want because I want it." 


[E YOU will take an intelligent interest 
in statistics, you can make them save 
you actual money. For example, there is 
a direct connection betweer. the statistics 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the price of almost every 
article you buy to wear or to eat. You 
would ike to have advance information 
as to what these things will cost next 
season. Well, you can get it. 

You can tell by looking over the govern- 
ment reports on the cotton crop and the 
wool crop whether clothing will be higher, 
or cheaper, next year. Look at the wheat 
and corn reports, if you want to know 
whether flour will go up or down. Read 
up on the Mexican situation if you are 
wondering whether gasolene for your car 
will cost more, or less, next summer. 

Of course if you buy from hand to 
mouth and don’t care what you pay there 
is no reason for you to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with statistics. But if you are 
willing to stock your pantry, your cellar, 
your coal bin, and your clothes closet 
when things are cheap—or, at least, 
cheaper than they will be—you could save 
a tidy sum every year. 

No human being that has followed the 
export figures as they are published in the 
papers from month to month wonders at 
the high prices of to-day. These figures 
tell the truth when the politicians are 
telling lies. 

During the past year what did these 
figures show that would have helped 
a housewife and the father of a family? 

They showed that buyers from Europe 
were simply scouring the United States 
for everything to supply the demands of 
people overseas. Not only grains and 
meat—the staples of living—but all kinds 
of canned stuffs and prepared foods were 
shipped abroad in enormous quantities. 
And it was the same with clothing and 
house furnishings. 

You mustn't blindly follow what the 
retail storekeeper tells you. In the first 
place, amazing as it may seem, he often 
shares your ignorance of the practical 
value to Aim, of statistics. Anyway, he 
wants you to buy now; so he is likely 


, 


to urge it on the ground that “things’ 
are going to be higher. Maybe he is right 
and maybe he isn’t. Find out for your- 
self. 

The Bureau of Markets in Washington 
publishes wonderful figures of the daily 
and weekly movements of fruit and prod- 
uce from the farm to the market. Don’t 
ever buy your frujt for the fall preserving 
and canning without first looking at these 
figures. Fruit prices are very sensitive to 
any variation in market supply. 

y knowing how many peaches are on 
their way to market, you can tell whether 
they should be higher or lower next week. 
If you live in a town that is supplied from 
the nearby country, why don't you get 
your local papers to print daily reports 
of the “visible supply” of farm products 
in the vicinity and 5j their movements to 
the town dealers? These papers ought to 
serve you in this matter, and if you de- 
mand this service you will get it. 

I know people who sometimes take their 
cars and scour around the country looking 
up prospects in the canning season. Per- 
haps they find that tomatoes are not 
ripening fast, but that by next week they 
will be plentiful and therefore cheaper. 
But the car will burn up enough gasoline 
to wipe out the saving thus effected. If 
you could look over reports of local 
market conditions every evening in the 
daily paper you would know when to buy, 
and the information wouldn't cost you 
anything. These reports are nothing but 
statistics applied to the everyday facts of 
your life. 

For example, we had last fall a drastic 
potato famine in certain sections of the 
country. A great many families had their 
own potato patches, on which they de- 
pended, but their crop was a failure. At 
the time when people would naturally be 
putting in their winter supply, potatoes 
in the open market were ninety cents a 
peck, a very high price. What should be 
done? Statistics on the potato crop 
showed that the rot which had prevailed 
in many sections had not extended into 
Maine, and that the potato crop in 
Aroostook County was excellent. People 
who had these figures bought only from 
hand to mouth, on the probability of 
lower potato prices a little later on. They 
won, and saved some money. 


ERHAPS your wife is undecided wheth- 

er to stock up now with table linen, 
sheets, pillow cases, towels, or to wait until 
next year. Of course the storekeeper advises 
her to buy now. That is to his interest, be- 
cause he wants to turn over his stock. But 
if you are wise, you will study the reports 


.from, say, the Fall River cotton mill district, 


the government reports on the cotton crop, 
and the figures on importations of linen. 
Check these reports up and compare them 
with the figures for previous years and 
you can predict whether prices will go 
up or down. (Continued on page 224) 
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A comfortable-looking middle-aged negress, spotlessly clean, and carrying an empty 
basket on her arm, had opened the gate and was coming calmly up the walk 


Solid Comfort 


An amusing story of a wonderful cook and 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. 


HE was the only member of the 
family whose name could by any 
stretch of the imagination be con- 
strued to fit her personality. Her 
sister Peace was at present serving 

the second month of her half-year sentence 
on the Parish Farm for having created a 
disturbance; Plenty, the next in years, was 
so poverty-stricken that, had it not been 
for the efforts of her loving family, she 
would most certainly have starved to 
death; while Charity, the youngest living 
sister, was so noted for the biting sharp- 
ness of her tongue that it was almost 
impossible for her to hold any position 
whatsoever for more than a few days at 
a time, 
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her son Pygmalion 


By J. A. King 


Others there had once been—Faith and 
Hope, twins; but the quiet assurance of 
the former’s title, and the wistful confi- 
dence of the latter’s, had not been justified 
by life as it was meted out to them, and 
after a few months of trial they had been 
removed from all earthly woe. 

There remained then Comfort, eldest 
daughter of the house of Heath, colored. 
Comfort justified her name, in so far as 
her sisters were concerned, in thought, 
word, and deed, and enjoyed that rare 
luxury of hearing, while yet in the flesh, 
those whom she loved and served arise and 
call her blessed! 

It was her custom to choose for herself 
a place in whatsoever household she might 


M. BRINKERHOFF 


elect to work, and then so endear herself 
through the medium of willing service and 
magnificent cooking that the thought of 
losing her was not to be endured; when 
would begin the struggle in the employers’ 
minds as to which loss could be the better 
borne—that of a cook who could have 
gratified the tastes of the gods on Olym- 
pus, or that of the contents of house and 
pantry, which would disappear so surely 
as they were not chained in their places. 

Comfort had lost out in the last clash. 
Steeled by the thought of a large ham 
which had duappesred in toto before the 
day on which it was to have been brought 
from retirement, stuffed and baked in 
Comfort's inimitable style, and served to 


inble of envious guests, the master of 
the house had been as adamant. That 
hm had been home-cured. It was a Vir- 
gna ham. It had been selected and 
shipped to him by a connoisseur. It had 
disappeared. Comfort must go. 

Behold then Comfort, at about eleven 
o'dock on a clear, warm day, clothed in 
freshly starched gingham, the inevitable 
basket on her arm, Comfort in search of a 
job—or a source of supply. 

The basket looked innocent. It was 
empty, or nearly so. Merely a clean 
folded cloth averted that ignominy. Had 
the basket been a sentient thing it would 
have realized that its hollow state and its 
owner’s positionless one were cause and 
effect. 


HE John L. Stantons, late of Ver- 

mont, and new arrivals in Louisiana, 
were standing on their front steps, and the 
master of the house was affectionately but 
firmly laying down the law to his pretty 
little wife. 

“It’s too everlastingly hot," he said. 
“If I find that you have been in that 
kitchen, cooking anything for lunch, I shall 
refuse to eat it, and, furthermore, I shall 
punish you for disobeying orders.” 

She reached up and laid her fingers on 
his lips. He kissed them and held the 
hand as he continued, ‘I mean it, really, 
sweetheart. You are not used to this 
heat, and it might make you il. I’ve 
heard of the heat of Southern summers, 
but I never dreamed it was like this, and 
I couldn't— Hello, who's this?" 

A comfortable-looking middle-aged ne- 
gress, spotlessly clean, and PUER an 
empty basket on her arm, had opened the 
gate and was coming calmly up the walk. 
Arrived at the steps she nodded pleasantly 


and spoke ; 

s Mornin’, suh. Mornin’, ma’am. Does 
y'all need a cook?" f 

Did they need a cook! A quick look 
passed between husband and wife. lt 
spoke of the discomfort of kitchens on hot 
days, of the trouble in cooking the new 
varieties of vegetables, of the dificulty in 
applying Northern methods in a Southern 
town; most of all it spoke relief, and they 
turned simultaneously to the waiting 
woman. 

“We do,” said the Stantons, and with a 
relieved look the master of the house put 
on his hat and started down the steps. 

“Wait a moment, dear,” implored his 
wife nervously. “ You see, I wouldn’t care 
to engage anyone you might not like—" 

He appreciated her position and sat 
down on the step. They were strangers 
in what had been until very recently the 
usual sleepy little Southern village. The 
discovery of oil and gas, and the opening 
of a tremendous field, had brought them 
to Oakville, and they were untried in the 
way of the Southerner, black or white. 

Thrifty, shrewd, economical as the 
Northern girl had been trained to be, 
Mrs. Stanton’s lessons were proving hard, 
and after one day with a more or less 
typical Oakville domestic she had dis- 
missed her, and for the remainder of the 
week had done her own work. The un- 
accustomed heat was hard to bear under 
any circumstances; the day before she had 
almost fainted in the kitchen. 

“ Are you a good cook?” She put the 

uestion with confidence. It was one that 
she knew should always be asked. 


Solid Comfort, by J. A. KiNG 


“Lawdy now, jes’ listen at dat chile! 
Honey, it ain’t nothin’ that grows on dis 
earth what ain’t good t’eat if only I fixes 
it. Is I a good cook! Oh, lawdy!" With- 
out further ado the applicant reversed the 
positions and. assumed the róle of ques- 
tioner. 

“ How does y'all have yo’ meals—dinner 
at bedtime? les agin natur', and I ain't 


gwineter work nowhar whar de veg'tubbles ` 


gotter be had at night. "Taint de lateness 
I minds. I ain't 'fraid of de dark, an’ 1 
don't keer how long I wuks, but supper 
things is meant fur to be eat at supper 
time—chicken, an’ biscuits, an’ sich. Veg’- 
tubbles wasn’t growed fur night feedin’s. 
"Tain't a member of my fambly’ll eat—" 
She recollected herself and hastily changed 
the subject. 

* Does y'all have reachin’ or steppin' ?" 
she inquired conversationally. 

“Reaching or—or stepping? I’m afraid 
I—" Mrs. Stanton was foundering help- 
lessly. 

"Ves, in yo’ sarvice, I means. Does 
y'all he'p yo'selfs at table or do de cook do 
de steppin’? I axes, cause it means mo’ 
white ap’ons an’ sech, an'—" 

“Tf you work for us," Mr. Stanton 
broke in bravely, " you will do the cook- 
ing, wait on the table, and help in the rest 
of the house as required. I will pay you—” 

“Yassuh, yassuh. Lawdy, you is a fast 
pepper in yo’ mind. Sho, I kin do all de 
wuk, an’ mo’ 'n you two kin think up in 
dis bird's nest of a house. I'll jes’ walk 
round' an' come in de back do' and start 
in, an’ after you is eat dinner an’ saw my 
style, you kin tell me what you pays." 


ITH the advent of Comfort perfect 
eace settled over the house of Stan- 
ton. With apparently no effort, the pretty 
little house was kept spotlessly clean, 
while the meals that she served, cooked 
in the best Southern style, were faultless. 
Stanton found himself making them the 
subject of letters to several of his North- 
ern friends, while Mrs. Stanton began 
urging her mother to come for a visit and 
learn through personal experience what 
the far-famed luxury of a good Southern 
cook meant. 

The leopard and the unchangeable qual- 
ity of its spots have been used as the text 
of many a discourse. As an example it is 
worthy of all acceptation. The leopard, 
however, is not alone in its inability—or 
absence of desire—to change either its 
spots, its habits of living, or its general 
attitude toward life. 

At the little railroad station boasted by 
Oakville, it was the habit of one Pyg- 
malion Heath, colored, to meet each of the 
four daily passenger trains, and he some- 
times condescended to bestow his favor 
upon an occasional freight crew by being 
present upon their arrival. He was a 
well-built, clean-looking youth of about 
twenty, and at such times he appeared in 
a spotless white duck suit, and held aloft 
on one hand a large covered tray. ` 

Upon the arrival of the trains he would 
make his way rapidly along the platform 
below the windows of the coaches, and 
then would ensue a rapid exchange of 
small white packages and dimes, the latter 
finding their way to Pygmalion’s pocket 
as fast as they could be transferred from 
their previous owners’. Upon investigation 
the small paper-wrapped packages would 
be found to contain the lightest and flufh- 
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est of hot buttered biscuits, sometimes 
plain, sometimes with a bit of the dainti- 
est-flavored ham, or a tiny dab of delicious 
jelly. Occasionally the filling would be 
the most appetizing creamed chicken. 
There were passengers who, being familiar 
with the contents of the dainty packages, 
were accustomed to hand out a shiny half 
dollar, and then consume with great eager- 
ness all that had been purchased. Others 
there were who were willing to exchange 
a few dimes and nickels in a guessing con- 
test as to what would be served when the 
train should slow down at Oakville. 

For Pygmalion it was a highly lucrative, 
as well as enjoyable business, and the 
future looked rosy. 

Oakville was not one of the railroad’s 
twenty-minutes-for-meals stops; but it so 
happened that it was reached by most of 
its trains at a most propitious hour, and 
the fame of the little biscuits—two in a 
package—was spreading. White Oaks, 
thirty minutes farther down the line, 
where meals could be hastily swallowed 
by those travelers so desiring, had begun 
to notice a decided falling off in revenue. 


T THE Stanton home on Wistaria 
Avenue the perplexing problems of 
housekeeping were being disposed of with 
an ease and dexterity that never recog- 
nized them as problems. Early break- 
fast, mid-day dinner, seven-o'clock supper, 
“somethin’ in de icebox to sarve later if 
friends drops in"—all was perfect. In the 
house not a speck of dust, in the pantry 
row upon row of wonderful jellies and 
jams, and in a far corner of the yard the 
eginning of a tiny kitchen garden which 
would by fall add new delicacies to those 
already being enjoyed. 

The Stantons were radiantly happy. 
Life was one long succession of beautiful 
days, wonderful moonlit nights, and more 
than wonderfully good things to eat. If 
the mistress of the house puzzled over the 
frequency with which she was asked to 
order flour, or was inclined to combat the 
assertion that “ You an’ Mr. Stanton sho’ 
kin everlastin'ly do away wid butter, 
better order some mo’,” she resolutely 
fixed her mind upon other things. And if 
Mr. Stanton pursed his lips and whistled 
softly when his glance fell upon the 
* demned total” of the grocer's and butch- 
er's bills, he had merely to visualize his 
wife—care free, happy, and in perfect 
health—to make him smile pleasantly a5 
he made out and signed checks for Messrs. 
Smith and Brown respectively. 

And in the kitchen, Comfort—solid in 
fact, figure, and philosophy—cut and 
scraped and peeled and mixed delectable 
concoctions and sang at her tasks, happy 
in her work, and in the thought of her 
beloved ones waiting her with such con- 
fidence each night upon her arrival at 
home. 

And into the midst of Eden came the 


- serpent—a whole company of serpents— 


with no warning other than a small scrap 
of yellow paper containing a few type- 
written words. 

Mr. Stanton tossed it to his wife across 
the table at dinner. 

"President," he said gloomily, “and 
vice president, and stockholders—” 

“And G. M.," she amended, glancing 
at the telegram, “and F. M., and Aud. 
What on earth is ‘Aud.’?” 

" Auditor, and G. M. is. general man- 
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ager, and F. M. is field manager and I 
don’t see why they have shown partiality 
and left out the chief office boy and the 
janitor of the main office building. They 
would have enjoyed a visit to the field. 

“The auditor is welcome at any time. 
The field manager is about due for a visit. 
But why, oh why, the president, and the 
V. P., and the stockholders? Why, especi- 
ally, the stockholders! Do they think an 
oil field is like a theatre! Think we can 
seat them, press a button, and turn on a 
gusher? And not even a decent place in 
town where they can eat—” 

“One decent place,” she amended. “We 
could feed the initials, and the Aud., and 
the stockholders could—” 

“Its the stockholders who need the 
coddling,” he interrupted. ‘The com- 
pany knows that everything's O. K. They 


— 1 


But Pygmalion was beyond the reach of any helpful hint. Wretchedly 


know.what a gold mine they’ve got. It’s 
the timid big stockholder who gets cold 
feet and wants to see the oil flowing into 
barrels. 

“How long will the visitors be here?” 
inquired Mrs. Stanton the practical. 

“Can’t tell. Probably get in on the 
morning eleven-forty and leave the same 
evening. Lunch first and then a pleasant 
afternoon roaming around watching the 
iron-bound buckets go down empty and 
come up full of beautiful money-making 
oil. s 


SHE laughed at the picture and reas- 
sured him: 

“Never mind. I’m going to order 
plenty of flour—it’s always out—and but- 
ter, and have Comfort kill several fryers. 
And we have lots of jelly, and—just you 


-bring on the visitors! If they once taste 


of Comfort's fare they'll forget there's 
such a thing on earth as a well." 

Mr. Stanton cheered visibly. — "Isn't 
she a wonder!" he sighed reminiscently, 
and departed for the ofhce with histhoughts 
dwelling complacently on the dark treas- 
ure in his kitchen. 

The flour arrived, butter, also, in large 
quantities, and Comfort, killing chickens 
and preparing them for a cold night in the 
ice box, asked. why. She was told why, 
and thereafter busied herself exceeding] y 
during the remainder of the afternoon, 
and departed for home after dark with the 
inevitable basket bulging at the top even 
more than usual. 

Thursday dawned clear and beautiful, 
an ideal day for oil-field inspection, and 
Mr. Stanton left home early, promising to 
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he spooned the gluey mass onto the board and attempted to work it 


call up his wife and notify her how many 
—if any—guests to expect. 

Comfort started early on her prepara- 
tions for dinner. "Don't matter how 
many comes," she argued wisely; “so long 
as we knows in time and gits ready.” 

Thus, when her son, Pygmalion Heath, 
called her to the little side gate at about a 
quarter past eleven, she was able to meet 
him wid a smiling face and a basket, 
which she loudly requested him to “tote 
»n home fer Muni ca'se it ain't got 
nothin’ in it what I needs, and I got an- 
other one here anyhow.” 

The eleven-forty was late—almost an 
aour late, and a party of business men 
whose destination was Oakville were ex- 
ceedingly restless and disturbed thereat. 

“Hardly time enough for a visit to the 
feld if we have to stop for lunch," re- 


marked one, looking at his watch for the 
twentieth time; “and there's nothing on 
the train to eat in the meanwhile. Hey, 
Porter! Is there a decent hotel or restau- 
rant at Oakville?" 


"THE porter stopped brushing the dust 
out of the carpet into the air long 
enough to reflect. He shook his head. 

“Naw, sir, none's you'd like to pride 
yourse'f on. But if it's food you wants, 
jest the best food you ever set your jaws 
on, jest you genelmen have some dimes 
ready, and when you sees that nigger Pyg- 
malion Heath, him in the white coat, at 
the Oakville station, jest y'all reach out 
an' grab as many of them packiges of 
hisn as you kin, an’ if y’all don’t say it’s 
de best eatin’ you ever done why, I'll give 
up my job, an’ dat’s all!” 


— “R-M-BRINWERHOFF —— 
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“He's right,” said the conductor, pass- 
ing through at the moment. "Our eating 
station is twenty miles down the road 
from here, but I nearly always hand out 
my dime to Heath. He must be a wonder 
of a cook. Oakville next stop, gentlemen." 

As the train slowed to a full stop there 
stood Pygmalion, fresh in newly-ironed 
white duck, his tray with its immaculately 
clean little packages held aloft on one 
hand, his quick smile greeting each of his 
regular customers, ind his alert eyes not- 
ing each stranger. 

He did an amazing business. The last 
of the party of business men took the last 
of the paper-wrapped packages, and after 
a glance at the contents, offered a quarter 
to a companion who had obeyed the por- 
ter's injunction and grabbed all he could 
hold. (Continued on page 151) 
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Has Made a Fortune Out of Clean Dancing 


JOSEPH L. GUYON 


The couple in this picture consented to take this pose, merely to 
show the sort of dancing which Guyon will not permit in his hall 


UNDREDS of fortunes are 

made by knowing what people 

want; but this is the story of a 

man who has made $400,000 

in four years by giving people 
what they didn’t want—or thought they 
didn’t. : 

Six years ago, Joseph L. Guyon was a 
soap salesman with thirteen thousand five 
hundred dollars in the bank. He lived 
well, was a good mixer, and had a weak- 
ness for the waltz, a disposition to make 
up his mind quickly, and to stick to it. 

One day an acquaintance offered him a 
half-interest in a dance hall in return for 
his savings. He took the offer, and a year 
later was there, teaching the waltz and 
two-step, when the ''modern dance" 
craze broke upon Chicago. Cabarets and 
dance floors in restaurants appeared 
everywhere. Delirious tangos, “ bunny- 
hugs,” and “turkey-trots” were fascinat- 
ing innovations. 

Startled by the falling off in their 
business, the old-fashioned “‘ professors" 
called a meeting and all but Guyon voted 
to abandon the standard dances and go 
with the crowd. 

“I am going to stick to the waltz and 
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two-step,” he declared. “In my hall, 
I'll make everybody keep six inches from 
his partner. The old-time dances can be 
made as clean as the old-time religion." 

He was ridiculed, stormed at, and all 
but hustled from the room. 

“Don’t be a fool," they told him. 
“Come on! Don't crab the game!" 

But Guyon was obdurate, and did not 
waver even when his partner the next 
morning dissolved business relations on 
the ground that he couldn't team with a 
madman. For six months Guyon strug- 

led along, with a rapidly emptying hall. 
Then he closed up and disappeared for six 
months. 

Meanwhile the dance craze grew even 
more fierce. “ Walking the dog," “jazz,” 
“ballin? the Jack,” and finally the 
“shimmy,” became the rage. In the 
midst of this Babylonic babel—which 
you can re-create for yourself from the 
files of any Chicago newspaper—the 
town woke up one morning to find its 
billboards plastered with signs and its 
newspapers filled with page advertise- 
ments, announcing the opening of a huge 
ballroom, where “ No Monin Dances 
Wourp BE ALLOWED.” 


The advertisement concluded by invit- 
ing the town to come to the new ballroom 
and “be clean;” to come and dance the 
old-fashioned waltz and two-step; to 
come and hear “‘real” music; and to hold 
its partner six inches from itself while on 
the floor. Guyon's name was signed at the 
bottom. 

The town laughed at him. That night 
cynical youths thronged his elaboratel 
expensive ballroom and began ''jazz" 
dances of the universal kind, paying no 
heed to the music. Three times Guyon 
warned them; then he began throwing 
them out, returning to each offender, 
however, his admission fee. Guyon is six 
feet and weighs two hundred and fifteen 
pounds, so his throwing out was eminently 
successful. 

On the following night the crowd was 
smaller. The night after, it was smaller 
still. Guyon set his bulldog jaw and 
waited. He had gone through too much 
to surrender easily. During the previous 
six months, by borrowing money from 
anybody who would listen to his plans, he 
had slowly collected enough to erect the 
ballroom. He had drawn the plans for the 
building, mixed the mortar, driven the 


nails, plumbed the hall himself.. He spent 
his leisure hours chasing out the physi- 
cians his frightened wife had sent to ward 
off his threatened collapse. 

In the darkest hour, he mortgaged his 
household furniture and threw that money 
into a last “clean dancing" advertise- 
ment. It was the straw that turned the 
tide. Juvenile protective associations, 
women’s clubs, reform bodies, endorsed 
his work, and gradually people began to 
come. One Saturday night, three months 
after the opening, six thousand dancers 
packed the hall A. d 

To-day the institution occupies a re- 
markable place in the social life of 
Chicago's teeming West Side, where 
hundreds of thousands of workers, steno- 
graphers, shopgirls, clerks, and mechanics 
make their homes. Assisted always by his 
wife, Guyon each night watches over the 
throngs. Twenty assistants are stationed 
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about the floor to see that the rules are 
obeyed.’ 

If a. youth hugs his lady, walks her 
backward, or slips into the clutching, 
writhing postures of the new dances, he 
is warmed, If he persists he is marched 
into the inner office, where Guyon lectures 
him soundly. If still defiant, he is reim- 
bursed for his expense and escorted to the 
street. X 

“We make sure of our ground before 
we censure any dancer," says Guyon; 
"then we go at it bluntly. If a girl's 
skirts are too high, or her dress too low, 
we bundle her up and send her home to 
her mother in the automobile that always 
stands outside. If she is too highly 
rouged, we make her take it off—if she is 
too young—we allow no one in the ball- 
room under seventeen—we send a private 
letter to her mother, telling just why we 
cannot admit her daughter. I send 
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hundreds of letters to mothers whose 
daughters I see keeping undesirable com- 
pany, or developing dangerous manner- 
isms. I accept the responsibility for much 
of the moral standard of those who dance 
on my floor. Parents and preachers are 
my strongest supporters. 

“Tt is perfectly true that the people 
didn’t want the waltz and two-step when 
I started forcing those dances upon them. 
But when they thought it over, they did. 
Clean dancing touches the deep wells of 
poetry and sentiment in people. The new 
dances are dangerous. My experience in 
this enterprise has proved that there are 
plenty of people who want to be decent 
if you will only give them the chance. 
I believed that; and I gambled on my 
belief, when everything and everybody 
seemed to brand me a fool. Time has 
shown which of us was right." 

LLOYD D. LEWIS 


She Makes War on Mosquitoes 


HEN a member -of Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Wright’s fam- 
ily. contracted a severe case 
i eee through the bite 
of a mosquito she did not 
accept the visitation with 
philosophic calm or with Job- 
like meekness. Instead, she 
vowed vengeance on_ the 
whole pesky breed, and im- 
mediately proceeded to study 
their family history, their 
likes and dislikes, and means 
of extermination. After ab- 
sorbing all the knowledge 
she could get hold of, she, a 
lone woman against thou- 
sandsand thousands of sting- 
ing, biting, -disease-carrying 
insects, carried war right 
into the enemy’s camp. 
Mrs. Wright was living in 
New Jersey at the time, a 
state famous for the s:ze and 
voracity of its mosquitoes. 
Experimenting first of all 
around her own home she 
was able to keep herself free 
of the pests by destroying 
their breeding places. 
Destroying breeding places 
isn’t particularly easy or 
pleasant work, but it is 
mighty useful. Everyone 
knows that stagnant pools 
and marshy land are the 
much beloved habitats of 
the mosquitoes, but how 
many people know that a 
spoonful of water in an un- 
covered bottle or old tin can 
can afford the domesticated 
and very-fond-of-man yel- 
low fever mosquito a chance 
to deposit her eggs right in 
the home. Indeed, it is said 
she prefers water that is in an 
artificial container to water 
with a natural earth bottom. 
Naturally, when Mrs. Wright’s neigh- 
bors saw her immunity from mosquitoes 
they came to her foradvice, which was al- 
ways gladly given. But it set her think- 
ing, and finally it led to the development 


of mosquito extermination as a lucrative 
profession. 

Golf links, gardens, country clubs and 
estates afford Mrs. Wright her fields of 


usefulness. There is no need of advertis- 


MRS. ELIZABETH H. WRIGHT 


Who knows the mosquito’s habits, its likes and 
dislikes, and just what it takes to exterminate it 


ing. One grateful client recommends her to 
another and so her work goes steadily on. 

Naturally, each piece of work presents 
its own special problems, which have to be 
considered and solved after a very careful 


and exhaustive survey. Some places can 
be freed of the pests fairly easily and 
quickly, while other places need her atten- 
tion for several years. To free a golf course, 
for instance, Mrs. Wright has to go one 
hundred and fifty yards in 
every direction from the 
greens and get rid of all the 
stagnant water, so that not 
even a thimbleful remains. 
Every tree must be in- 
spected for holes and hol- 
lows, as some species breed 
exclusively in trees. The 
holes then have to be filled 
with cenient, sand or dirt. 
Stagnant ponds and very 
sluggish water must be 
drained and the edges of the 
drainage ditches cut straight, 
not slanting, otherwise the 
persistent female mosquito 
would frustrate all efforts 
and discover just sufficient 
water in wich to bring up 
her numerous family. 

The average, ordinary 
country or town dweller can- 
not drain pools and marsh 
lands on his own responsibili- 
ty, unless they happen to be 
on his estate; but he can see 
that rain-water barrels and 
cisterns are closely covered, 
that old bottles and tin cans 
are disposed of in such a 
way they cannot accumulate 
moisture, that buckets of 
water are thoroughly emp- 
tied, that rank grass around 
the house is closely clipped, 
and that small puddles are 
filled in. 

When she is not engaged 
in exterminating mosquitoes 
Mrs. Wright can be found 
either in New York City, 
where she has a home, or at 
Cornell University, where 
hersonisalsoa student. She is keen about 
entomology; insects of all kinds have an 
intense fascination for her, and she is never 
happier than when learning something 
new about them., CHARLES N. LURIE 


Do You Use the World’s 
Best Textbook? 


YOUNG chap, only twenty-three 
years old, but already assistant 
city editor of a big daily news- 
paper, caused the rest of the 
staff a good deal of amusement 

some years ago. Between two and four in 
the morning was a dull time in the office, 
and yet a few of the men had to be on the 
job in case anything did happen. Tired 
and bored, most of them sat around, 
yawning, shaking dice, or just ‘chewing 
the rag." 

But the young editor was a live chap, 
up-and-coming; and after a few weeks of 
that sort of thing he was “fed up” with 
it. So one night, when the usual talk- 
fest was about to begin, he got a book out 
of his desk, flourished it before the group, 
and remarked determinedly: 

“You guys can go on and 
talk your hands off for two 
hours if you want to. I’ve got 
something better to do. I'm 
going to study the greatest 
textbook ever printed.’ 

“Textbook!” echoed some- 
body. “‘What’s it a textbook 
for?” 

* Anything—everything!" 
was the emphatic answer. “ 
want it specifically as a text- 
book in writing. But it's just 
as good for anything else— 
salesmanship, politics, law, 
grocery business, banking—” 

“It must be a hell of a 
book!" declared one of the 
group. 

"It is!” agreed the young 
editor. “Its the Bible!" 

From that time on, night 
after night, the young news- 
paper man put in those two 
early-morning hours studying 
the book he called “the greatest textbook 
ever printed." He had a seven-volume 
edition which he had used in his course at 
Harvard; and one of these volumes was 
always in or on his desk. 

He was not a “model” young man, by 
any means. He drank more or less, gam- 
bled a little, swore a lot, and rarely saw 
the inside of a church. Yet he studied the 
Bible two hours every night, because he 
found in it the accumulated wisdom of 
centuries, the best thought, expressed in 
the most direct, powerful, and beautiful 
language ever put on paper. He found 
there the most striking stories of human 
experience—stories of love, hate, revenge, 
pity, sacrifice; the most enthralling efforts 
of the imagination, the most charming 
flights of fancy, the most beautiful im- 
agery, the shrewdest bits of practical ad- 
vice. 

If an outsider happened to drop in, 
some member of the group in the office 
would take the visitor to the door of the 
city editor's room, point to the young 
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By Arthur Chapman 


chap, and say with a meaning grin: 

“See the nut! - What do you think he’s 
doing? Reading the Bible!” And usually 
the big joke got a guffaw of laughter. 

But not always! For it is a fact that 
there is an army of these Bible "nuts" 
scattered all over the world to-day; men 
who read the Bible because it is the 
precar piece of literature in history, or 

ecause it is the sum of all practical wis- 
dom. 

And besides this army, there are other 
_and greater legions who read it, because 
to them it is the divine guide to “life, 
death, and the great hereafter." 

With all the competition in this age 
of books, the Bible is “the best seller" 
in the world to-day. More than thirty- 
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A crowd of immigrants at Ellis Island, in - 
New York Harbor, struggling to get copies of 
the Bible from an agent of the Bible Society 


five million copies are distributed an- 
nually. The Bible is millions and millions 
ahead of its nearest rivals among books, 
in spite of their advantages in novelty 
and in advertising. 

When the book of a modern writer is 
translated into two or three languages, 
the author is as proud as a peacock. But 
the Bible is printed in six hundred and 
fifty different languages and dialects! 
There are twelve editions of it for the 
blind alone. In short, the most popular 
modern book anywhere is a mere piker, a 
hopelessly outclassed “also ran," com- 
pared with the Bible. 

Charles A. Dana, one of the greatest 
newspaper editors this country has ever 
produced, was addressing an audience of 
university students once, and he told them 
that if they wanted to know two things— 
how to write and how to judge human 
nature—they could get more out of just 
two books than out of all the rest of the 
world’s literature. put together. Those 
two books were Shakespeare and the 


Bible. And he added that if they hap- 
pened to lose Shakespeare, they would yet 
have all the world’s wisdom, and the 
world’s greatest piece of writing, if they 
still possessed the Bible. 

Take the greatest moral writers in his- 
tory. Can you conceive, for instance, of 
a bunch of hard-headed business men 
forming a society and getting up a fund to 
put a copy of Plato, or of Marcus Au- 
relius, or of Emerson, into every room of 
scores of hotels all over the United States? 
Do you think that hundreds of commer- 
cial travelers—‘‘drummers” for the sale 
of shoes and socks, and canned corn, and 
lumber, and hardware, and soap, and wall 
paper—would chip in to distribute thou- 
sands of copies of Epictetus? 

Yet, for the past ten years, 
a big organization of these 
traveling men has been spend- 
ing iad money to put Bibles 
in hotel rooms. It is called the 
Gideon Society, has headquar- 
ters in Chicago, and publishes 
a national magazine. 

The largest single shipment 
of Bibles in this country was 
when the Gideons sent two 
carloads to San Francisco, a 
few years ago, to be placed in 
the hotels of that city. The 
“Bible train” had a triumphal 
progress on its way to the 
coast. Crowds met it at sta- 
tions along the route. You'd 
have thought it was carrying 
a President, or some royal 
visitor, instead of a few tons 
of books. 

The Gideons can tell dozens 
of stories which have come to 
them because of the crop of 
400,000 Bibles they have sowed 
right and left. Many of these stories are 
sent straight from the hotel rooms, where 
the writers of them, overwhelmed with 
grief or degradation, have found and read 
the book, which has given them hope and 
courage to face life again. 

Men and women who have gone to 
these rooms planning not to leave them 
alive have picked up a Gideon Bible, read 
wherever by chance they opened it, and 
found words which saved them from the 
cowardice of suicide, and put them back, 
heads up and teeth set, into the ranks of 
the fighters again. Many of the Gideons 
themselves are men to whom these hotel 
Bibles came at some turning point in their 
career. Here is a typical story as told by 
one of them: 

“I was like a good many traveling men 
who used to drink more or less," this man 
says, "although, in my case, I always 
drank more—not less. My sales manager 
knew my failing, and had slipped me 
several pretty sharp hints about it. 
But as f managed to deliver good busi- 
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ness, he couldn’t jump on me very hard. 
“On one of my trips, I started a ‘jam- 
boree' in Davenport and Rock Island. 
A bunch of congenial spirits, of both kinds, 
was making merry in my room at the 
hotel on Sunday, when a fellow I had 
never liked butted into the crowd. I 
7 wasn't in a very easy frame of mind, any- 
way, and everything he did and said seemed 
to rub me the wrong way. 
“I managed to overlook a 
lot of things; but finally he got 
my goat for fair when he tore a 
leaf out of the Gideon Bible on 
the bureau. Said he wanted 
to make some notes on it. As 
you can understand, I wasn't 
any shining example of a re- 
ligious man. But there was 
something in me that flared up 
when I saw him mutilate that 
Bible as carelessly as if it had 
been the telephone directory. 
I lit on him like a ton of brick 
and simply booted him out of 
the room. 


*( YF COURSE, that made 
him love me the way a 
retty girl loves the smallpox. 
hen I kicked him out, I guess 
he didn't stop moving until he 
reached the telegraph office, 
where he sent a hot wire to my 
firm telling how I was spending 
my time—and, of course, some of their 
money. They knew something was wrong, 
anyway, so they wired me my salary due 
and my discharge. 

*[n the meantime, the fracas in my 
room broke up the drinking party. When 
I came back, after chasing the man out, 
the rest of the fellows had faded away. 
Didn't want to be mixed up in any rum- 
pus. I shut and locked the door—and 
then I saw the mutilated Bible. 
Picking it up, I lay down and 
began to read; it was the first 
time in years that I had opened 
a Bible. I read on and on, un- 
til I fell asleep. 

“When I woke up, I felt— 
well, I felt as a man does after 
a three-day spree. My head 
ached and the one thing I 
wanted was a drink. ut 
there, beside me, lay the Bible; 
and instead of taking a drink, 
I picked up the book and be- 
gan reading it again. 

"[ have never touched a 
drop of liquor from that day 
to this. As soon as I was able, 
I went to my firm and got 
them to give me another 
chance; and I guess they never 
have regretted it. I have to 
thank that Gideon Bible for 
saving me from the gutter." 

This sort of thing is not a 
miracle, any more than it is a 
miracle when the greatest sur- 
geon, or physician, cures a dis- 
ease. The man who laughs at people for 
reading the Bible is an ignorant fool. He 
might just as well laugh at the persons 
who go to the greatest oculist to have their 
eyes treated, or to the greatest specialist 
in any line to learn from them and to be 
helped by them. 

or that is what the Bible is, the great- 
est authority in the world along its line. 
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And its line is human living. The man who 
turns his back on the Bible is deliberately 
neglecting to consult the best specialist on 
how to live, how to work, and how to be 
happy. The best set of business rules any- 
body could devise might be taken ver- 
batim from the Bible. The same thing is 
true of the other relations of life. How to 
meet adversity or prosperity, how to get 
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“‘Gideon Bibles” get their name from the Gideon Society, 
an organization of traveling salesmen who have placed 
over 400,000 Bibles in hotel rooms all over the country 


along with your friends and your enemies, 
how to be well in body and contented in 
mind—whatever your problem, the Bible 
can give you the right dope on how to 
meet it. 

A prosperous New York attorney took 
his family, consisting of his wife and two 
daughters, to Palm Beach, Florida, some 
years ago, for a winter holiday. Both 
daughters were drowned while bathing; 
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A Bible agent reading the Scriptures to 
negroes in the South. These colporteurs, 
as they are called, go all over the world 


and the wife died of grief not long after- 
ward. 

The shock of this triple tragedy seemed 
to destroy the man's interest in life. He 
neglected his profession and slipped lower 
and lower into the depths of indifference 
and wretchedness until he became nothing 
but a common "bum." 


One night he drifted into a cheap 
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lodging-house on the Bowery. But the 
New York Bible Society had been there 


before him and, in neat containers on the 
walls, this man found some copies of “the 
greatest textbook in the world." Because 
he had nothing better to do, he took 
down one of the volumes, opened it hap- 
hazard, and began to read. 

Thousands of persons tell of having 
opened the Bible by chance 
and of finding themselves read- 
ing something which seemed to 
have been written just to apply 
to their specific need. any 
of them consider this a miracu- 
lous direction of Providence. 
But the wisdom of the Bible is 
so fundamental, of such uni- 
versal application, that even 
a random opening is almost 
certain to turn up a nugget of 
great value. 

This man had that experi- 
ence. When he casually 
opened the book, the first lines 
he read seemed so vivid a mes- 
sage to him, that he felt they 
had been spoken directly into 
his ears. The result was that 
he woke to a new realization of 
what life could and should 
mean to him. He took a new 
grip on himself, regained his 
position of usefulness, and in- 
cidentally became a missionary 
in the slums of the city. 

The American Bible Society, in the 
picturesque old Bible House in New York, 
is one of the greatest distributors of Bibles : 
in the world. The New York Bible So- 
ciety sees that every immigrant at Ellis 
Island is handed a copy of the Scrip- 
tures in his own language. Every ship 
that comes up the bay is visited by an 
agent of the society. He has a grip full 
of pocket-size Testaments, and 
every sailor that wants one 
gets it free. Each month 1,500 
of these Testaments are given 
away in this manner. 


ONE Bible Society has put 
35,000 Bibles into New 
York hotels. When a college 
man, or a college graduate, 
enters a guest-room in a New 
York fraternity house, or in 
one of the college clubs, he 
finds a Bible there. Just as, at 
the other extreme of the social 
scale, the hobo, the down-and- 
outer, the shivering outcast, 
finds a copy of the same book 
in the cheap joint he patron- 
izes. : 
From end to end of the coun- 
try, in towns, villages, lonely 
mountain valleys, ice-bound 
Alaska mining camps, and 
parched Western deserts, you 
will find the agents of the so- 
ciety carrying their loads of 
Bibles. These colporteurs, as 
they are called, have a queer assortment 
of experiences. 

*[ have had men curse and threaten 
me," says one of them; “and, within the 
hour, have had other men bless and offer 
to help me. I have had money given to 
me; and I have had it taken away—by 
force. I have gone, with my Bibles, into 
many saloons, (Continued on page 247) 
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Breathing quickly, he leaned towards her and caught both her hands in his. ‘‘Mary,’’ he said. “Mary!” 
Just that. But Mary understood and shrank’ back. “Oh, Bob," she pleaded, ‘“‘not that way.” 
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A story of diamonds and hearts 
By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
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MAY all have been due to propin- 
quity. Certainly no one could deny 
that that element was present. Ex- 
cept for the two-foot hedge, which 
Master Robert’s short legs had 

jumped immediately upon his arrival, 
there was nothing to separate the ram- 
bling lawn of the rectory from the trim, 
shrub-studded grounds of the McNeils. 
And even this rather negligible wall 
had soon suffered a breach, for from the 
moment the boy, flushed with achieve- 
ment, had landed on the opposite side, 
that first day, neighborly things began 
to happen. Out from the shadow of the 
rqse arbor, where she had been welcoming 
invisible callers to a tea party, came a 
small, white, ruffled, gold-curled figure, 
which stopped near the newcomer, re- 
garding him with serious blue eyes. ' 
“What’s your name?" issued from the 
port of her mouth not occupied by her 
er. 


he boy’s freckled nose wrinkled 


slightly in a smile. ‘Robert Dorrance. 


We're living over here now. What's 
yours?” 

“Mary McNeil. Can you make good 
mud pies?” 


“Uh-huh. Where’s your sand pile? I 
can make railroad tunnels, too.” 

For the rest of the afternoon, time and 
white ruffles alike forgotten, the two bur- 
ied fat little arms in the cool, well-moist- 
ened sand, and emerged at last, when 
imperative voices began to call for them, 
firm friends. 

It was less than a month later that the 
gap was made in the hedge. John McNeil 
did the cutting, while the Reverend An- 
drew Dorrance stood by, giving droll sug- 
gestions. The men had formed the habit 
of smoking their after-dinner cigars to- 
gether, as they strolled on either lawn, 
discussing the news of the day, together 
with that of the First National, and the 
parish of St. Thomas. A 

During the first few months of the 
Dorrances’ residence, the women, while 
maintaining a polite cordiality, had held 
a little aloof. They were exactly apron 
in temperament. Julia McNeil,’ fair, 

lump, and fun-loving, managed .her bi 

kame with housewifely pride, raed 
the Whist Club once a month, and gave 
charming little dinners to the young mar- 
ried set, at which times her exquisite 
embroidered linens and wonderful des- 
serts and salads provided material for 
talk in feminine circles for days after. 

Alice Dorrance, on the other hand, was 
tall and dark and decidedly intellectual. 
Her household was run along rather in- 
spirational lines, while her real executive 


ability was diverted into other channels. 
The .Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Girls’ Friendly Club, the Civic League, 
and the Browning Circle she soon held 
in the hóllow of her hand. But there was 
something so utterly charming about her 
vivid personality, that her husband’s wor- 
shipful love never wavered, even when 
in the exigency of preparing a talk on 
Browning’s dramatic ability, she forgot 
to order the evening’s dinner. 


I? WAS the children, of course, who drew 
the women into greater intimacy, for, 
like the classic,swans, they had done every- 
thing together since that first afternoon, 
Mary's little legs confidently followin 
wherever Robert's restless initiative led 
the way. Sometimes they were discov- 
ered in the Dorrance attic, once under 
the McNeil automobile à la the garage 
man, and once, after prolonged search, 
sound asleep in Julia's beautiful yellow 

uest-room. Alice Dorrance looked at 

er neighbor that day with new eyes, for 
while she was apologizing with horror for 
Robert's dusty little shoes upon the im- 
maculate bedspread, Julia was stroking 
his hair, wistfully. 


* He's such a perfect little chap," she - 


was saying. "You know I do so want a 
boy. I’m delighted to have a sort of 
half interest in Robert." 

Robert's mother looked at the little 
pink-and-gold figure beside him. ‘Oh, 
yeu mustn’t wish for anything when you 

ave Mary. She’s the sweetest thing in 
the world. I’m so glad, too, that we are 
so near, for Robert needs a sister." 

It was on the awful day, however, 
when the children were truly lost, and 
many hours’ search had brought only the 
frightful intelligence that they had been 
last seen near the river, that the two 
women really found each other. As they 
stood, white-lipped, arms locked, at the 
study window of the Dorrance home, and 
then late at night, when the two men had 
returned triumphant with the little run- 
aways, had knelt together for the brief 
prayer of thanksgiving, the women knew 
that they were friends for life. 

Before anyone could realize it, the chil- 
dren were in school, and there were les- 
sons to be done in the evening, and a 
hundred strange and all-absorbing things 
to be told to both families. And then 
again, suddenly, as it seemed to the four 
people most interested, Mary was wearing 


` great hair bows, and getting a silk party 


dress from the city, ‘and Robert had be- 
come plain Bob, in long trousers, and they 
were in high school. 

But, in spite of the fact that Mary was 
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easily the belle of the school, and Bob's 
athletic prowess made him rather a lion 
among the young ladies of the junior 
class, their old careless friendship re- 
mained the same. Mary's gloves were 
apt to turn up on the Dortanes library 
table, where she had dropped them as 
she ran in to look up a reference in Eng- 
lish, and Bob's skates hung regularly be- 
side Mary's on the McNeils’ back porch, 
because, as he explained, it saved time 
to keep both pairs together. . 

Sometimes the mothers exchanged half- 
hesitating, apologetic sentences, in which 
“buts” and “ifs” and “of course they're 
young yet" played a large part appar- 
ently in making their meaning intel- 
ligible. Once, in the midst of such a 
subtle, prophetic conversation, Mary's 
voice rose clear from the McNeil living- 
room. 

“Bob, what do you think of Walter 
Reed?" 

“Big sis!” 

“Well, I think so too, but he is awfully 
clever and he dances so well. He's in- 
vited me to go to the reception Friday 
night." 

“ And are you going with him?" 

“Why, of course. Who are you taking?” 

“Oh, I don't know." i 

“Bob, I'll tell you somebody that's 
crazy about you.” ; 

“Oh, go on!” ; 

“It’s the truth. Hester Stanley. She 
simply raves aboüt you. Why don't you 
invite her? It would please her to death.” 

“ Now see here, no advice. I'll attend 
to that," 

“Well, anyhow, don't wear a red tie. 
You look hideous in red, Bob." 

“No worse than you do in that Irish- 
green thing you wear. Come on, and let's 
get this Cicero out." : 


"THE mothers eyed each other a moment 
and then laughed. 
“Unconscious so far," said Mrs. McNeil. 
“Absolutely,” agreed Mrs. Dorrance. 
Changes had been taking place in the 
two families while the children were grow- 
ing up. The quiet, kindly student in the 
rectory was Doctor Dorrance now, and 
in spite of many calls to other parishes, 
was still jealously retained at St. Thomas's. 
pha McNeil was president now of the 
irst National, and looked upon as a 
financial pillar of the town. It was from 
this substantial, if not imposing back- 
ground; that Bob and Mai at last 
emerged one fall, full-fledged for college, 
Harvard for Bob, Wellesley for Mary. 
Of course Bob went over for the dances, 
*because he was so near," and Mary 
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went to the frat-house parties because 
Bob never liked to risk inviting a girl 
with any foolishness about her, and in 
between there were letters in the old casu- 
ally affectionate tone. 

n the summer vacations Bob philan- 
dered delicately with all the visiting girls 
in town, while Mary was kept busy with 
her train of admirers, on whose hearts, it 
seemed, absence had had its usual poetic 
effect. Sometimes, if the caller left early 
and Mary saw by the unshaded study 
window that Bob was still reading, she 
would whistle their old signal from the 
end of the porch. In a minute a tall 
figure would step over the hedge, and 
with a few strides be beside her. 

“Coast clear?" he would say. 

“Yes; it’s been such a stupid evening. 
Let's sit down and talk sense." Where- 
upon Bob would settle with his pipe in 
one end of the swing and Mary would curl 
up among the cushions at the other. 


The American Magazine 


Bob gripped the side of the window as he watched with eyes that seemed to see 


In these talks from summer to sum- 
mer there were many revelations. Mary 
discovered that Bob was a man now; aman 
of interesting purposes and opinions, with 
his old kindly Shinecaliey cropping up 
constantly to enliven them. A on his 
part, Bob noted approvingly that college 
was developing the keen mind Mary had 
inherited from her father, without chang- 
ing the impulsive, girlish winsomeness 
which had always been her great charm. 
He wondered sometimes after these talks, 
in a judicial, brotherly way, just what 
kind of a man Mary would marry. 


TH ERE were four people, however, who 
did not consider this question in the ab- 
stract. Often on Sundays, as Doctor Dor- 
rance looked down from the pulpit, his 
glance went from Mary, demurely sweet 
in her white dress and rose-wreathed hat, 
to Bob, straight and brown and strong, 
his son spiritually as well as physically, 


and in his benediction there would creep 
a personal note, of which the congregation 
knew nothing. . 

John McNeil, too, had his moments of 
fatherly solicitude. After a long talk 
with Bob one day, during which he was 
convinced more than ever that the young 
man was one after his own heart and, 
moreover, that he had a real future before 
him, he sought his wife irritably. 

“Julia, what’s the matter with those 
children? They’re no nearer falling in 
love, apparently, than when they used to 
make mud pies. And they’ve simply got 
to. They’re made for each other. one 
you women do something?” 

“I’m sure I wish we could, dear, but 
I’m afraid we can’t. Alice and I have 
talked it over, and we have decided not 
to interfere by so much as a word or a 
look. It would be a shame to spoil their 
beautiful friendship for the sake of some- 
thing else which may never happen. But, 
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for the first time, and then, ‘‘My God, I love her!” burst from him half audibly 


oh, I hope—” And there the matter ended. 
It was the summer after they had both 
graduated, and Bob was already at work 
with a firm of construction engineers in 
the city, coming out home over the week- 
ends or on other evenings when he wanted 
relief from the heat, that the Miracle 
came to him. : 


MARY was giving her annual mid-sum- 
mer dance, a real event in a town 
where people confided their summer out- 
ings to short visits, and found coolness for 
the most part under their own shade trees. 
This dance was to be more elaborate than 
usual. There was to be a decorator and 
a caterer and a real orchestra. 

In spite of all this, Bob was not en- 
thusiastic as he dressed for the affair. It 
had been a hot, hard day in the office, 
and a problem in bridge building still 
projected itself from his inner conscious- 


summer. The first numbers were over 
when he sauntered up the steps, chatted 
a few minutes with his mother and Mrs. 
McNeil in the hallway, then, to avoid a 
part of the crowd, walked around the 
porch to a French window, where he could 
see, without being seen, long enough to 
choose a partner to his mind. 

It was a charming scene, the bright 
dresses of the girls standing out against 
the cool green lattice-work that the decor- 
ator’s hand had achieved. Suddenly as 
he watched, he caught his breath. Mary 
and her partner had walked slowly across 
the floor and stopped a moment under 
the light. It lit up the gold in her hair 
with a hundred glints, and flashed down 
on throat and shoulders, dazzlingly white 
and bare. It was the first time Bob had 
seen her in an evening dress of this kind. 
Thanks to her mother’s ingenuity and 
good sense, her party dresses all through 
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strained. This was a woman’s gown, and 
Mary looked every inch a woman as she 
stood there. A woman to be reckoned 
with, beautiful, poised, gracious. 

Bob gripped the side of the window as 
he watched with eyes that seemed to see 
for the first time, and then, “My God, I 
love her!” burst from him half audibly. 

The revelation dazed him. It was as if 
a white-hot hand had clutched his heart. 
The music for the next dance was begin- 
ning. Its jazz and jingle hurt him. He 
wanted to get away into the cool dark 
to think. It took but a minute to reach 
the rectory garden; there he paced the 
walks and marveled. In love with Mary! 
An hour before he would have laughed at 
the idea. What a blind fool he had been. 
How could he have helped realizing it 
sooner? One by one he summed up Mary’s 
attributes: the warm, vital beauty of her, 
her wit, her intelligence, her unobtrusive 


ness. Besides, he hated to dance in the college had been girlishly simple and re“ goodness, her (Continued on page 206) 


Three Questions People Always 
Ask About the Circus 


Here they are with their answers, as well as lots of 
"inside stuff" about the experiences of showmen 
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T IS a funny thing, but if you should 

ask a hundred circus men what are 

the three remarks they hear oftenest 

from outsiders, you would get iden- 

tically the same answer from every 
one of them. 

‘These three remarks are: 

"You have mostly all gray horses, 
don't you?”. . . “It must be a hard life!" 
... And, "Where do you go from here?" 

Not only that, but these 
three remarks have been the 
commonest ones for years and 
years. They are just what 
your fathers—yes, and your 
mothers—were saying to circus 
folks twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago. 

Probably it is because the 
circus itself is fundamentally 
the same to-day that it was 
then. It is the good old peren- 
nial bloomer. That is why we 
know to a dead certainty what 
you millions of folks “outside” 
like best in the Big Show, and 
what you are curious about! 

Take that remark concern- 
ing “mostly all gray horses,” 
for instance. e know that 
the circus animals you are 
most interested in are the 
horses, elephants, and trained 
seals. I suppose I have been 
asked hundreds of questions 
about the horses. Where do 
we get those white ring horses. 
with their great backs, as 
broad and almost as flat as a 
table? Do we breed them 
especially for the circus? And 
the “calico ponies,” with their 
sensational color schemes, are 
they really and truly marked that way? 
Or are they “hand-painted” to order? 
And the job of a circus rider, is it as easy 
as it looks? These are the commonest 
questions about the horses. 

We do have a lot of gray or white 
horses, chiefly for two reasons: If you 
live in a small place, I’ll wager you know 
every white horse in town; just who owns 
it and probably how old it is. A white 
horse never escapes notice. Consequent- 
ly, a parade full of white horses has a lot 
of “punch.” 

Another reason why we have them is 
because they are easy for you to see when 
they are in the ring. You may be in a dis- 
tant row of seats, where you would get 
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By Ed P. Norwood 


of Ringling Brothers Circus 


only an indistinct view of a dark brown 
horse. But a great, big, snow-white steed 
is perfectly distinct to your eyes. 

The circus name for these mammoth 
ring horses is “‘rosinbacks;” because the 
are rubbed with "rosin"—as we call 
"resin"—so that the bareback riders 
won't slip. 

They are not specially bred for their 
work, but are usually promoted from the 


Al Miaco, whose father was a circus clown before him, 
is over eighty years old, but can turn flip-flops like a 
. boy, and repeat Shakespeare like Edwin Booth himself 


ranks. A ring horse must be tempera- 
mentally as’ well as physically fitted for 
its job. Its back might be as wide as a 
house and as flat as a floor, but if such a 
horse was afflicted with nerves, it would 
be not only useless but positively danger- 
ous in the circus ring. If a horse swerved, 
or jumped, or even varied its gait during 
a somersault act, for instance, the rider 
might miss his or her footing and be laid 
up with a broken arm or collar bone. 

For the circus rider's stunt is not as 
easy as it looks. Just watch these riders 
the next time you have a chance. They 
are all easy smiles while sitting on the 
southwest corner of their steed, as it am- 
bles around the ring between stunts. But 
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when they get up on its back, preparatory 
to jumping through hoops or turning 
somersaults, there are no careless smiles, 
but an intense and serious concentration. 
On their perfect adjustment to the move- 
ment of the horse depend their success 
and their safety. 

As for the horse, it must be absolutely 
dependable. So when we find among the 
work horses—those which do the haul- 
ing—one that is built right 
physically and that doesn't 
know the meaning of nerves, 
we take it out of the ranks. 
and train it for the ring. 

'The work horses themselves 
are among the shrewdest ani- 
mals I ever saw. You would 
love to watch them on their 
job. We hook them up in 
teams of from four to a dozen; 
and those clever old fellows 
have a regular system of their 
own. They seem to know ex- 
actly how much each should 
pull; and every one of them 
pulls his amount—no more 
and no less. ` 

If one horse is a slacker, 
we try to improve his morals 
in this respect. But if he won't 
do his share, we simply get rid 
of him. The circus has no use 
for slackers, even among ani- 
mals. 

An experienced circus horse 
is a wise old bird. Hundreds 
of times I have seen them look 
over their shoulders and, ap- 
parently sizing up the job to be 
done, put forth just the amount 
of energy they had decided to 
be necessary—then stop and 
settle back in the traces, as much as to 
say, "There! We've done our part!” 

Their life is what you might call *regu- 
larly irregular." They have to pile out 
very early in the morning, haul the circus 
to “the lot,” and help to get it set up. 
Later comes the parade. Then they have 
little to do until night, when they must 
haul the outfit back to the railroad. 

This makes their hours very irregular; 
so these wise old fellows have learned to 
snatch their sleep as they can. I have 
seen them, in the midst of hauling a load, 
drop down on their knees—when they 
could see that there would be an inter- 
mission in the work—and take a little cat 
nap right then and there. We human be- 
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Elephants love water internally and externally. The 
force of this stream would knock a man down: See 
the way the elephant puts his ear flap forward as a 
shield to keep the water from going into his ear 


ings could learn some pretty useful things 
from them. 

In regard to the curiously marked po- 
nies and horses, you are all wrong when 
you suspect us of having them painted to 
order. They are the real thing. In the 
first place, they have to be out in rain 
and mud; and they must be groomed 
every day; and often scrubbed. No “hand- 
painting’ would survive 
that sort of thing. Na- 
ture is the only artist 
we depend on. 


F ALL circus ani- 
mals,the most popu- 
lar are the elephants. 
They are big, they arein- 
telligent, they are friend- 
ly, and they are funny. 
You can't beat that 
combination. If you 
have noticed circus post- 
ers of late years, you 
have seen that they 
specialize on elephants 
Lots of elephants! This 
is because you seem to 
be more impressed by a 
large numberof one kind 
of animal than you are 
by a variety of species. 
For instance, if we 
had twenty tigers and 
only two elephants, you 
would be more inter- 
ested in the tigers. If 
we had a herd of several 
hundred elephants, you 
would desert the small 
animal cages to stare at 
theelephants. If wehad 
a thousand monkeys in 
one enclosure, the mon- 
key cage would be 
mobbed. Another reason why you are 
partial to elephants is that you can see 
them without lookin through bars. An 
animal in a cage is ae an artificial thing. 
You want to see it walking around as if it 
were free. If we could possibly lead forty 
lions down the street when our circus 
parades in your town, it is a cinch that 
the forty elephants would lose some of 
your attention. 


than the hind ones. 
be to treat a giraffe with a sore throat. 
tempting possibilities in that line, he seldom has throat trouble. 
In fact, his health is so good that he usually dies of old age 


But when it comes to what we call 
“animal acts,” that is, a performance of 
trained animals in the ring, the seals have 
even the elephants beaten to a frazzle, so 
far as your interest is concerned. We 
tried omitting the trained seals one year. 
We thought that perhaps people were 
tired of them. But we never did it a sec- 
ond time! No, sir! Why, you people 


The giraffe is gentle, affectionate, and easily gets into a panic. 
Circus people try to keep him from excitement, because if he 
jumps around he is liable to break a leg. All his legs are the same 
length, although most people think the forelegs are longer 


simply bombarded us with wails of all 
kinds. Anybody would think we had left 
three fourths of the circus at home. 

Of course the contortions of a trained 
seal are funny in themselves. But some- 
times I think that the reason you like to 
see them do their act is because they like 
it, too. The seal takes his training easily 
and naturally. A seal is not “a devil in 
his own home town.” He is a natural-born 
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This picture shows what a job it would 
But in spite of the 
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May Wirth is one of the highest paid stars in Ringling 
Brothers Circus. 
one horse and landing on another is one of the 
most difficult and dangerous acts she performs 


Turning a back somersault from 


comedian and a very clever acrobat. 
“Back home,” in the northern seas, he 
catches a fish and balances it on his nose, 
tosses it into the air, and catches it in 
his mouth, just exactly as he plays with 
a rubber ball in the circus. 

The most popular human performers 
in the circus are probably the aérialists, 
the men and women who swing from 
trapezes at dizzy 
heights, and turn somer- 
saults in the air. This 
may be partly because 

ou can see them better; 
den the chief reason is, 
of course, that you get 
a thrill because it looks 
dangerous. 


I ASSURE you that it 
not only looks, but is 
dangerous. You may 
think that the net, 
stretched underneath, is 
a guarantee against ac- 
cident. But a man can 
break his neck — and 
some performers have 
broken theirs—by fall- 
ing into the net. Occa- 
sionally, too, a per- 
former, making a long 
swing to his partner, 
misses his hold and 
shoots over the edge of 
the net. 

When an aérialist 
finds that he is going to 
land in the net, he twists 
in the air the way a cat 
does, trying to fall in a 
favorable position. The 
best way 1s to land flat 
on his back, or perhaps 
more in a sitting pos- 
ture. If he lands on his feet, he may get 
a broken ankle; if on the back of his 
shoulders, a broken neck. So don't think 
he drops for the fun of it. He doesn't. 

I spoke of these aérialists doing their 
stunts at dizzy heights. Often that is truly 
what they are—dizzy heights. You have 
no idea what an inferno of heat these 
people are going into when you see them, 
a sizzling summer afternoon, climbing the 
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long ladder to the little plat- 
form almost up in the peak 
ofthetent. Out in.Cherokee, 
Iowa, one hot August after- 
noon, Ernest Clark took a 
thermometer up to this plat- 
form: Clark, who does a 
triple twisting somersault 
while flying through the air, 
hung the thermometer up 
there while he went through 
his act, which occupied per- 
haps ten minutes. Before 
he came down, he looked to 
see what the mercury regis- 
tered. Jt was 132 degrees! 


HEN aérialists work to- 

gether in these flying 
leaps and somersaults, they 
catch each other's wrists, not 
their hands. In warm weath- 
er especially, they are likely 
to perspire; and when a 
man comes flying through 
the air with great force, the 
hands sometimes slip along 
the wrists, the hold misses, 
and he falls into the net. 
You never saw an aérialist 
at work without a handker- 
chief, did you? They need 
these: handkerchiefs! It is 
not affectation, no wasting 
of. time, when they wipe their hands and 
wrists industriously at every opportunity. 
They are not a bit fond of landing in that 
net which you regard so complacently. 

You are right when you so unanimously 
surmise that “it must be a hard life." 
There is no other kind of existence just 
like it. Do you ever go down and see the 
circus come in? Thousands of people do. 
Many of them are “regulars” who get up, 
year after year, at four o'clock in the 
morning, or thereabouts, and hike down 
to the railroad yards to watch the unload- 
ing of the circus trains. . 

] never get over being surprised that 
most of these early-morning friends of 
ours are grown men. Of course the small 
boy is in evidence, too; and there is al- 
ways a sprinkling of girls and women. 
But the large majority of the crowd is 
made up of men. 

If you have ever been “among those 
present" when the circus came in, you 
probably have looked with curiosity at 
the particular line of cars behind whose 
windows the performers themselves. are 
still sleeping. For, of course, these per- 
formers have no hand in the unloading. 
They snooze peacefully in their berths 
until breakfast time. 

Have you ever seen the living quarters 
of these performers? Have you ever 
wondered what it would be like to live for 
six months of the year in a circus train? 
Let me tell you something about it: 

The star performers have their quar- 
ters in regular compartment cars, each 
person, or each married couple, having a 
special compartment. Some of these 
stars receive as much as seven hundred 
dollars a week; and their little rooms in 
the car are often fitted up very attrac- 
tively with books, pictures, and their per- 
sonal belongings. . 

The other performers travel in Pull- 
mans which are rebuilt especially to fit 
the needs of circus life. The berths are a 
little wider than in a regular Pullman and 
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This is **Dad" Voorhees, the head baker of the Big Show. 
Circus ‘folks have good food and all they want of it. 
The workmen often get two or three pieces of beefsteak 
and drink five or six cups of coffee for breakfast. The 
regular Sunday dinner consists of thick soup, olives, 
celery, fish, chicken, potatoes, and two other vegetables; 
ice cream, cake, and tea or coffee. The kitchen force 
includes a chef, 15 cooks, 3 bakers, 2 pastry cooks, 3 
butchers, and half a dozen dish-washers. The dining 
tent will seat 1,000 at a time. 
day per person to feed: the 1,500 people in the circus 


are always made up as beds, because they 
are occupied only at night. There are 
lower and upper berths; and the occupant 
who is assigned to a berth keeps the same 
one throughout. the season. 

You may think there is jealousy and 
hard feeling because some get better loca- 
tions than others. But the circus is an 
old institution, in which the different 


human factors have adjusted themselves, 
through years of experience, to a settled 
social system. No diplomatic court of 
Europe has a more recognized order of 
precedence than the circus has when this 
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Al Miaco, the dean of all the 
circus clowns, with his little 
dog, Pickles. Miaco, whose father 
was a clown before him, is over 
eighty years old, but still as agile as 
a boy. He can repeat thousands 
of quotations from Shakespeare; a 
clown accomplishment which is ex- 
plained in the accompanying article 


This season it costs $2 a 


precedence must be consid- 
ered. 

Circus people know that 
the only way to run the 
institution at all is to settle 
on a scheme which seems 
the most workable, and to 
adjust their individual pref- 
erences to that scheme as 
the best one that has been 
devised. In that respect— 
as in many others—I think 
outsiders might learn a les- 
son from the circus folks. 
I don't know of any calling, 
or of any class, that more 
loyally accepts the principle 
that superior achievement 
should entitle a person to 
superior reward. 

-What T have said about 
precedence sounds as if there 
were “aristocrats” and 
“plebeians.” But I do not 
know a more democratic 
institution. anywhere than 
the circus is. On Sunday, 
their one day of freedom, 
the performers often go off 
for picnics, which they call 
"Mulligans." And there is 
no class distinction in these 
affairs. The "stars" don't 
flock by themselves. Friends 
go together; and friendships, in the circus, 
are based on personal liking, not on posi- 
tion or pride. 

So far as the quarters in the train are 
concerned, the question of precedence is 
partly settled by grouping certain sets 
together. Riders, aerialists, and the lead- 
ing acrobats occupy the compartment 
cars, because their acts are the most im- 
portant, and they therefore command 
special privileges. Then there is a clown 
car, a freak car—for “the strange people," 
as we now call the freaks—and so on. In 
assigning berths, age and seniority of 
service are always considered. 


GO back to the interior arrangement 
of the cars: The space under each 
lower berth is diyided into two lockers; 
one for the occupant of the lower berth, 
and one for the upper. Here the per- 
formers keep their personal belongings. 
Some of them make pretty lace curtains 
for the windows of their berth. And I 
have often seen a gay little plant on the 
window sill. 

I think Joe Bagonghi showed the great- 
est ingenuity in arranging his quarters. 
Joe is only three feet tall, so of course he 
was given a lower berth. Also, of course, 
he did not need a bed six feet long! So 
Joe had the regular built-in berth re- 
moved, set a tiny bed across one end of 
the “room,” and fitted up the remaining 
three-foot-square space with a diminu- 
tive chair and table! He had a wooden 
partition built that shut in his “room,” 
and a door which he could close, thus se- 
curing complete privacy. The whole 
thing was like a little doll house. The 
giants, of course, have special berths built 
for them. 

No animals are allowed in the per- 
formers' cars, except the six French 
poodles belonging to Alf Loyal. As these 
are the most valuable trained dogs in 
the world, they have a stateroom in the 
compartment car next to the one occupied 


by Loyal himself. The.dogs'  " 
room is divided by’ partitions, , 
each with a little door for the — 
privileged canines to go in and 
out. 

The other trained animals, as 
well as the geese, ducks, and 
similar “odds and ends" of more 
or less dumb actors, are quar- 
tered in a car known as “the 
dog-wagon."  . 

Someone asked me recently 
whether the performers enjoy 
riding in the parade. I imagine 
the answer can be found in the 
fact that the stars do not take 
part in the parade. If it was 
considered a privilege, they prob- 
‘ably would be there. 

If you ever had, ridden in a cir- 
cus wagon you would understand 
why the parade is probably one 
of the things that help to make 
the life of the circus a hard one. 
These wagons have no springs. 
Not a sign of one! That is the 
reason their rumble is unlike an 
other sound I ever listened to. Ye I heard 
that peculiar “cluck-cluck,” and hadn’t 
known there was a circus wagon within 
a thousand miles, I should recognize it 
at once. To be: jolted for miles, perched 
on one of these wagons, often under a 


circus. 


Sid Says 


Seals are the most popular trained animals in the 
The stunt shown here comes easy to a 
seal because, when at home in the northern seas, 
he likes to catch a fish, balance it on his nose, 
then toss it into the air and catch it in his mouth 


broiling sun, cannot be "a joy ride.” But 
the animals in the cages seem to enjoy 
the movement, the fresh air, and the 
chance to look off to real distances. 

A volume could be written about the 
life of the circus people; but there is still 
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that third. question to be con- 
sidered, that curiously universal 
inquiry: Where do you go from 
here?" 2 

I am always wondering why 
Dp ask that; and I confess'that 

never have been able to figure 
it out satisfactorily. To us the 
question is an extremely impor- 
tant one, for a great deal of 
careful calculation goes into the 
choice of the towns where we 
show. You might think that the 
bigger the town, the better it 
would be from the circus point 
of view; but there are many ex- 
ceptions to this. 

A few seasons ago, the Ring- 
ling Brothers circus showed in 
Postville, Iowa. The circus itself 
had more "inhabitants" than 
the whole town of Postville had! 
There were about 1,500 people 
with the circus; and the entire 
population of Postville was less 
than a thousand. It sounds like 
a queer choice, doesn't it? Yet 
the two performances were attended by a 
total of about 20,000 spectators. 

The explanation is that Postville was 
well provided with railroads, which 
brought people from a good farming coun- 
try and from (Continued on page 149) 


Don't get mad or scared because the 


other fellow is smart 


a fool. One of them is well illustrated by the 

following story about P. T. Barnum, the great 

circus man. It was told to me recently by Ed Norwood, 
of Ringling Brothers Circus. 

Years ago Barnum heard that a baby elephant had 

. been born in the camp of his rival showman, James A. 

Bailey. Now, a baby elephant is a wonderful drawing 


T Eka are many ways to tell a smart man from 


card for a circus. It is a cunning little creature, hardly 
as tall as a calf, and as playful as a kitten. Every good 
showman, from P. T. Barnum down, has realized the 
attraction of a baby elephant, and would almost give 
his ears to have one in his menagerie. 

So old P. T. sent off a telegram asking Bailey what he 


would take for his baby elephant. Whereupon, Bailey 
wired that he, Barnum, didn’t have money enough to 
buy the animal. Then Bailey published the two tele- 
grams to advertise his show. 

Of course, it was one of the shrewdest pieces of ad- 
vertising anybody ever put across; and nobody realized 
this better than Barnum himself did when he heard 
about it. After he had finished kicking himself all over 
the lot for having played into his rival's hands that way, 
he sat down and did some tall thinking; with the result 
that he decided he would like to have Mr. Bailey's 
talents enlisted for the Barnum show rather than 
against it. He promptly proposed that they combine 
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their enterprises; and that was how the Bamum and 
Bailey Circus came into existence. Later, it was merged 
with the Ringling Brothers show. 

That was where Barnum showed himself a smart man. 
If he had been a fool he would have been peeved at 
Bailey. He would have gone around running Bailey 
down, saying that he was this and that. Instead, he 
recognized him as a genius in the business, although a 
competitor, and went at it to utilize him. It was a case of 
addingsmartness to smartness, and making a great team. 

Most very able men are shrewd enough to do this, 
Years ago, John D. Rockefeller was the defendant in a 
big law suit. The lawyer who was against Rockefeller 
showed himself to bea marvel of ingenuity. Incidentally, 
he handled the oil man without gloves all through the 
trial. Did John D. Rockefeller resent it? No—he ad- 


` mired it! And he ended up by hiring the lawyer—mak- 


ing him his personal attorney for life. He was the late 
Virgil P. Kline, one of the brainiest men in Cleveland. 


* We are not all of us Barnums or Baileys or Rocke- 


fellers or Klines. And we don't all want to be just like 
them, anyhow. But we can take one good tip from 
them—we can see that it does not pay to be sensitive 
and pinheaded, just because somebody who is opposed 
to us shows superior brains. We can practice holding 
our tempers'and keeping our heads, so that we can learn 
things all the time—even from those who are fighting us. 


Answering Mr. F. S. Key 


ISTORY records that on a cer- 
tain occasion—afterward to 
be commemorated whenever a 
native theatre audience stands 
up at the behest of an alien 
orchestra, sitting down—the British un- 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


Oh, say [thus he runs], does that Star- 
Spangled Banncer still wave 

O'er the Land of the Free and the Home of 
the Brave? 


, The inference plainly to be drawn from 
his later and final outburst, which possibly 
you recall—is that during the forenoon he 


am willing to go yet further and to affirm 
with emphasis that it waves o'er the Home 
of the Brave. Nobody in this world, and 
least of all we, ourselves, would deny that 
we are a brave people. The battlefields of 
France are thick with the proof of it, in 
our fallen dead. 


geo locked up on a war vessel Mr. il ; f 
rancis Scott Key, of Baltimore, Mary- received reassuring advices from an au- 


land, who was by way of 
being both a patriot and a 


pect. 

Possibly the British hàd 
heard or read some of Mr. 
Key’s poetic works. At any 
rate, they put him below 
decks and kept him there 
all night while the battle 


raged. 

Early the following morn- 
ing, Mr. Key, having looked 
forth from a handy porthole, 
was moved to exercise his 
muse in verse. The result 
was a composition destined 
to become our national an- 
them—possibly because no 
one who has not acquired an 
infallible memory in ten 
easy lessons by mail can re- 
member the words, ‘and 
nobody but an adolescent 
youth whose voice is chang- 
ing on him can carry the 
tune. 

Mr. Key must have had a 
restless night of it anyhow, 
aboard his floating hoosgow, 
what with the rocket’s red 
glare and bombs bursting in 
air: and the battle and a 
strange bed and everything. 
His restlessness seems to be 
reflected in his rhythm. 

Be that as it may, the six 
or eight powerful intellects 
in this country who can re- 
peat offhand the lines of 
this deathless but difficult 
measure will have little 
trouble in recalling that Mr. 
Key led off with this very 
expressive exclamation: 

“Oh, say!” 

Addressing himself, so to 
speak, to whom it might 
concern, he demanded to 
know whether, by the dawn’s 
early light, any person pres- 
ent could discern that the 
American flag, which at the 
sunlight’s last gleaming up- 
on the previous evening had 
been proudly streaming 
above the ramparts, still 
continued unabatedly so to 


Moving in After the 
Woodpeckers 


NLESS I am wrong, the prejudice against al- 

lowing the traveling public to breathe fresh air 

is growing in this country. 
ince the first of last January I have patronized 
almost all the railroads that run east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and at least two trunk lines west of the 
Rockies. I have traveled on the transcontinental flyer, 
the local train, the through train, the limited with its 
fancy name, and on the accommodation train—which 
last is probably the most ironic phrase in our language. 

“I have traveled in Pullmans, tourist sleepers, day 
coaches, smokers, and even once or twice in the caboose 
of a freight train. But in cold or coolish weather I have 
yet to board any car which a fair-minded person—not 
an ozone expert, mind you, but just an ordinary lay 
ozonist—would consider to be properly ventilated or 
heated. Invariably, it either was under-ventilated or 
tremendously and oppressively overheated; or it was 
both. RM 

“If a sleeping car had lately undergone the process 
of being disinfected at a terminal, its interior smelled 
like a scandal in a chemical warehouse. But if it had 
been in transit, with occupants, for any length of time, 
it smelled as though a large flock of woodpeckers had 
just moved out of it after using it for light-housekeeping 
purposes all winter. 

“Stagnant, ropy, curdled second-hand air, steam- 
warmed almost to the combustion point, lay in layers 
thick enough to be drawn off and put up in cans for the 
export poison-gas trade. 

"One could understand why a Pullman in winter 
might be heated to hothouse temperature, since its lord 
and master, the porter, being of Ethiopian descent, 
would have a natural instinct for re-creating the at- 
mospheric conditions of his ancestral equatorial Africa. 
A coal shortage, more or less, would mean nothing in 
his happy life. 

> 3 : ] 

But on a day coach, if 3 single stray breath of air 
found its way inside, half a dozen travelers instantly 
complained of the draft and demanded that the window 
which was open, or the door which was ajar, or the 
ventilator which had been loosened, be hermetically 
sealed up again." 
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But beyond the declaration touching on 


the flag’s waving o’er the 
Home of the Brave I decline 
to be forced. If called upon 
for a direct answer as to 
whether she likewise waves 
o’er the Land of the Free, 
I must reply as follows: 

No, sit She absoposilu- 
tively does not. 

„Boldly and unequivocally, 
with sincere regrets, but 
without reservations, I come 
right out in the open and 
make the flat-footed state- 
ment: 

Nary a wave! Not one 
whatsoever! 

We are not free. Carried 
away by a rhetorical enthu- 
siasm, pardonable under the 
circumstances, the founders 
of the Republic launched 
forth on the assumption and 
on the assertion that all men 
were born free and equal, 
which was being wrong 
twice at once in the same 
place. 

None of us is born free, 
and only a powerful circum- 
scribed number of us are 
born equal. Certainly not 
many of us stay on a basis 
of equality with our fellows. 
If we did, the net result of 
the race for individual 
achievement would be à 
dead heat, with Charley 
Schwab and Barnum’s 
What-is-It finishing neck 
and neck at the wire. 

Some of us, cheated by 
fate before we even get into 
the census reports, come 
int&the world blind, or halt, 
or lame. Poverty, lack of 
opportunity, bodily afic- 
tions—all these element: 
which go to make up what 
we call hard luck—conspire 
to stifle a many and to 
thwart a myriad more. By 
Nature’s arbitrary dictum 
we do not stand on a parity 
one with another at the be- 
ginnings of our lives; and 
most assuredly we do not as 


stream, or some words to that effect. 

Having instituted inquiries upon this 
important point, Mr. Key continued 
along much the same strain, except that 
now his scope of investigation was broad- 
ened to include practically the entire 
country, instead Ehe a purely local 
application. Mr. Key soon was asking— 
but let us quote him exactly: 
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thoritative source touching on these de- 
tails. Nor is it to be gainsaid that from 
that time henceforward the Star-Spangled 
Banner has continued to wave, albeit in 
these latter days not so numerously, per- 
haps, as formerly, now that cotton bunt- 
ing costs slightly more than Gobelin 


tae used to cost. 


f pressed for particulars, I, for one, 


we go through our lives. 

There is a fiction to the effect that before 
the law all men are upon a common foot- 
ing. If this were literally true, honest men 
would have reason to dread the courts as 
fervently as the evil-doer should. The 
very liver of justice would be revolted by 
the workings of such a system of law. 
Aside from considerations of mercy and 


of common fairness. and common sense, 
it makes for the betterment of the social 
and economic state that, for a given 
offense, one man shall be punished to the 
full measure, while another, guilty of the 
same offense but perhaps the victim of 
circumstances, shall receive different 
treatment. 

It is certain that we are not equal; and 
it is almightily certain that we are not 
free. Year by year, decade by decade, we 
have been kissing various constituents of 
our freedom a long farewell. It is my 
deliberate opinion, after going, for some 
months past, to and fro on the top side of 
this continent, that at this moment we 
are less free than ever before in all our 
national history—and probably we weren’t 
so gosh-awful free when we first came in! 

Even so, I am not selling Uncle Sam 
short. I am a bull on Amer. Preferred. 
Far be it from the present writer to play 
the réle of a pessimist. Already there 1s 
too much spirited competition in that field 
for a mere novice to make a showing 
against so many who are going in for 
intensified pessimism in all its branches. 

The word Pessimist, I take it, is derived 
from the two shorter words: Pest—a com- 
mon nuisance; Mist—an_ atmospheric 


opaqueness interfering with and distorting : 


the vision. Hence, then, Pessimist—a 
common nuisance who sees things through 
a fog. 


AM aware that the dictionary may 

disagree with me regarding this deriva- 
tion; but, shuckin’s, that’s nothing! The 
Editor, if so minded, can testify that the 
dictionary and I differ on the spelling of 
some of the simplest words there are. 

Some months ago, writing a little piece 
upon an entirely diferent subject for THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, Í stated what now 
īt seems appropriate to the present topic 
to repeat; namely, to wit, this: Ever 
since this country of ours kicked off its 
made-in-Europe swaddling clothes and 
began walking alone, we have been stand- 
ing out on the front doorstep telling the 
rest of the world how ding-bustedly free 
we were, and at the tops of our voices 
commiserating the rest of the world upon 
not being so free as we were. 

While thus engaged, we have been so 
busy that we have entirely failed to notice 
the fact that, piece by piece and one after 
another, our private liberties were bein 
toted out of the back door and carted o 
down the alley by. burglars—burglars of 
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bigotry, of privilege, of high finance, of 
industrial tyranny, of intolerance, and 
burglars wearing the mask of custom; 
which last, perhaps, are the very worst set 
of burglars among the whole lot of them. 

One way or another, we part with our 
liberties in gross and in retail, because we 
are careless, because our legislators are 
careless—which comes to the same thing 
—because we hate to be fussy, because 
we are growing out of the habit of being 
free, but, most of all, because morally we 
are cowards. 


JEST some reader misinterpret the fore- 

going paragraph as having a specific 
application, I hasten to state that at this 
moment I do not refer to a conspicuous 
example of national legislation which, as 
you may have noticed, has been the sub- 
ject of a deal of conversation in the coun- 
try at large, here of late. 

Even so, one’s interest at this time is 
more or less intrigued by the workings of 
a new law, which we shall call a Certain 
Law, as compared with the workings of 
sundry other laws which have been longer 
upon the statute book. In several of our 
geographical subdivisions it is much safer 
to be caught slaying a fellow citizen than 
it is to. be caught harboring upon the 
human flank a clandestine flat vial of in- 
fluenza antidote. 

In a commonwealth which shall be 
nameless here a little thing occurred 
lately which may emphasize the point: 
It seems that in a rural district there was 
a person whose conduct was such as to 
give offense to the community where he 
lived. He was not exactly a criminal. In- 
deed, one forgets what it particularly was 
that caused him to be shunned socially. 
Maybe he had been beating his wife, 
maybe eating spring onions out of season. 
At any rate, for some act on his part he 
was not popularly esteemed. So, following 
a picturesque tradition of the pioneer 
days, his neighbors banded together to 
discipline him. They cut some nice lithe- 
some hickories, and they dressed out a 
feather-tick, and warmed up a gallon or 
so of prime No. 1 grade aromatic coal tar, 

' and on a suitable evening in the dark of 
the moon they called on him at his place of 
residence with the expressed intention, as 
the saying goes, of half killing him. But 
either excess of zeal or a lack of knowledge 
as to which end of thé human anatomy 
is the vital end carried them, so to speak, 
off their feet: 
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They killed the wrong half. 

As a result of this technical mistake 
the other half died, and it became neces- 
saiy to bury this man as a whole. 

n a litigious way of speaking, nothing 
came of the incident. It made talk, to be 
sure. I believe one outspoken person, a 
minister of the gospel if memory serves 
me aright, went.so far in one of his ser- 
mons as to mention it in language which 
was deprecatory, not to say chiding. There 
the matter was allowed to drop. 

But in this same state they have the 
jolly old seizure-and-search clause in full 
perfection of effect; and if they should 
detect you in the act of traveling into or 
through the state with a surreptitious pint 
of stuff, containing more than half of one 
per cent, concealed on your person or in 
your baggage, they’d wrap a state peni- 
tentiary around you so fast you’d actually 
be surprised! 


FoR the moment, however, that is 
neither here nor there. My present 
aim is to show how utterly we have lost 
our freedom in certain minor details; and 
yet not so minoriferously minor, when one 
considers that it is the smaller things 
which make or mar the sum total of our 
happiness generally. I am thinking of 
certain items in which we should have 
complete liberty of thought and action 
and conduct, and in which we do not have 
such liberty. For example: : 


Freedom to wear the sort of garments onc 
fancies. 

Freedom from unnecessary and nerve-shred- 
ding noises. 

Freedom to enjoy a reasonable degree of 
privacy, when so inclined. 

Freedom to have, in moderation, fresh air 
and light. 

Freedom to practice thrift in the matter of 
spending—or husbanding—one’s spare cash. 


I shall take up the last-named first: 

Ever since we got drunk, dressed up, 
and highly perfumed on prosperity we 
have all been preaching thrift. We are 
ninety million evangelists, each continu- 
ally expounding his sermon from the same 
text; but each in the lamentable position 
of having no one for a congregation ex- 
cepting himself and of never making a 
convert even of himself. 

In this generation of easy-come, easier- 
go, we seem to look upon thrift as the 
average man looks upon a boil on the neck. 
When it is on the other fellow’s neck, we 
tell him that a (Continued on page 229) 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


“TRV” COBB has been all over the United States on a 

lecture trip. When he returned to New York he came into 
this office carrying a wonderful assortment of kicks. We 
thought it would do him good, and might help the rest of us, 
if he got some of them out of his system. Read the one in the 


box on the opposite page. 


Now tell us about your prize kick. What would you like 
to have changed? What does the human race do that most 
robably you would like to have 200,000 words 
in which to express yourself. Sorry—but we can’t give you 
that much space. We can allow you 500 words, however. So, 
ake it hot, frank, and pointed. Something 


annoys you? 


come on. | 


bothers you—above everything else. What is it? What do you 
want to have done about it? 

For the best letter of not more than $00 words we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize. Competition closes September 15th. 
will appear in December. Address 
AMERICAN MagaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to these contests will not be returned unless 
postage is enclosed with the entties. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover, addressed to the Editor of 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


rize; $5, third 
inning letters 
ontest Editor, THE 


High Stakes 


_A thrilling moment when life and love hung on a race 
. between two bouncing beans 


By Earl Wayland Bowman 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES N. SARKA 


AD the spotted steer with the 

long scrawly brand on his 

side—the mark of the “Crazy 

Snake" outfit—the brand it is 

that waves in a crooked line 
from the loin to the brisket of the cow- 
brute on which it is burned, turned north 
instead of south, dashed up the hill 
among the rocks and cactus and clusters 
of Spanish dagger in place of down into 
the valley of the Santa Cruz, where the 
clumps of mesquite grow thickly along 
the bank of the river, Sony Rawlins, the 
cow-puncher, called by the Mexicans 
“Senor Skinny, the vaquero Americano,” 
would not have gambled life and love on 
the bounce of one small, but oh so 
nervous, brincadore. 

The brincadore? 

It is a little seed. A queer three-cor- 
nered, brownish-green thing the size of a 
stunted coffee berry; and it grows on a 
low bush found sometimes in the dark 
canyons of the Sierra Negrito range in 
dreamy, mysterious Sonora. It is the 
“bouncing bean.” The brincadore or 
“jumper,” the natives have named it. 

In June the brincadore ripens, falls 
from its tiny three-compartment pod and, 
until the next May, wiggles and twists 
and squirms and hops incessantly. Very 
fascinating are the jumpers and good 
sport for those who like to gamble—who 
enjoy a game of chance that is filled al- 
ways with the thrill of great suspense. 
On a brincadore Skinny Rawlins risked 
death for himself and for Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid, the slender, dark-skinned, cow- 
puncher who smiles always that slow, 
inscrutable way. Not the quick, compar- 
atively easy, death that comes to a man 
with the jolt of a bullet from a forty-four, 
or the swift slipping of a knife between 
his ribs; but the slow, torturing death by 
the bite of the gila monster, the hideous 
reptil diablo. 

Such a death did Skinny venture on 
the bounce of one little, so restless, brin- 
cadore. And for good mensure he staked 
also the love of a woman—of Señorita 
Mercedes Aloyez, daughter of Don En- 
rico, master of the Rancho del Rada. It 
was much to risk. 

An enchantress was Señorita Mercedes, 
with her black eyes, as luminous as the 
skies of Sonora in the sunset’s afterglow; 
with her warm cheeks, touched a bit by 
such a bloom as makes wonderful the 
flower of the scarlet cacti; with Her hair, 
black as the shades of midnight under 
her gold and brown mantilla. 

Th' Ramblin' Kid had warned his emo- 
tional pal. 

“ For heaven'ssake, Skinny," he pleaded, 
when they were riding from the green- 
grass country of western Texas to the 
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sun-flecked deserts and cactus-strewn hills 
of that part of Arizona against the border 
of Sonora, “when we hit that Mexican 
country, cut out your darn fool habit of 
fallin’ in love with everything that looks 
like a woman!" 

“You poor little black-eyed orphan,” 
laughed Skinny, caressing the flank of 
old Pie Face with the tip of his spur; 
“just because you ain't popular with the 
ladies, like I am, you’re sore!” 


H’ Ramblin’ Kid scorned to make re- 

ply and no more had been said touch- 
ing the frivolous impulses of Skinny’s 
heart. And so, in time, the spotted steer 
had led him into the grand speculation on 
the bounce of a brincadore. 


It was after he and Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 


- had engaged to ride the “‘strip,” that no- 


steer's-land along the line of Arizona and 
revolution-torn Sonora. It was there that 
the cattle of the Crazy Snake outfit fed; 
always in danger from stealthy rustlers 
who might creep across the line, and for- 
ever needing to be watched lest the cattle 
themselves wander over the border. 

“T’ll catch that ornery cuss if I have 
to chase him to—" The rest was lost in 
the rattle of old Pie Face's heels as Skinny 
whirled the broncho after the long-horn, 
dashing madly down the hill toward the 
line of Mexico. 

The cow-horse did his best. But the 
long-horn beat him to it. Without pass- 
port, without benefit of American consul, 


not even pausing to say good-by, the: 


stampeding brute invaded the State of 
Sonora. Skinny followed, a dozen jumps 
of his horse behind the steer. 

What happened immediately thereafter 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid did not see. But, an 
hour later, from the excited lips of Skinny 
he heard about it. 

‘Gosh a'mighty!" Skinny panted, 
*you ought to have seen her! She's a 
peach—a regulag, dog-goned peach! She 
was out riding—on a little blue-roan cay- 
use. She’d just crossed the Santa Cruz 
when that crazy steer cut down through 
that draw: an’ scared her bronch. He 
went loco—her saddle slipped! I caught 
her horse—an’ honest to God she acted 
scared to death at first! But I fixed her 
saddle—then we talked a while an’ got 
pretty well acquainted. Her name is 
Senorita Mercedes Aloyez—ain’t it musi- 
cal? She lives in that hacienda you can 
see from the top of Old Baldy—said it 
was the Rancho del Rada. Her old 
hombre is away with Pancho or somebody. 
I'm goin' over to-night!" 

** You're a darned fool," Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid said with his peculiar smile, and in a 
tone suggesting that he was only stating a 
self-evident fact. ‘‘Where’s th’ steer?" 


*"Thunderation!" Senor Skinny ex- 
claimed a trifle contritely, “I plumb for- 
got about the blamed long-horn! The 
way he was runnin’ he’s probably down 
in the neighborhood of Pozo by now. Say, 
you ought to see that girl!” 

“See hell" Th’ Ramblin’ Kid spoke 
gently, almost caressingly. “Or that’s 
what you're fixin’ yourself up to see!’”” 

But that night Skinny "went over." 

He left Th’ Ramblin’ Kid on the slope 
of Old Baldy, to watch; and when it was 
dark, before the moon flashed over the 
ragged peaks of the Apache Mountains, 
he guided old Pie Face carefully among 
the mesquites to the trysting place. 

From the hacienda at the Rancho del 
Rada she had crept out, unseen by the 
sleepy eyes of old Augustina Doroza, the 
nurse of Señorita Mercedes since she was 
left, a motherless babe, eighteen years 
before. 

Of many things did Señor Skinny and 
the Señorita talk. But—of one thing 
the cowpuncher did not speak. He 
said no word of Manilla Endora, the yel- 
low-haired waitress at Mother Allen’s 
café, back in Texas. Certainly not! Very 
wise—foxy, one might say—was Señor 
Skinny. 

Nor did Señorita Mercedes mention El 
Capitan Montoya; he who commanded 
the soldiers—three hundred of them. She 
did not tell the Americano that her father, 
Don Enrico, already had betrothed her 
to the dark-skinned, the jealous, the im- 
pulsive Senor Montoya. 

Besides, Senorita Mercedes was not cer- 
tain that she loved the man her father 
had chosen for her. Too many times had 
she seen, from a distance, those fair- 
skinned, hard-riding Americano cow- 
punchers who herded Back theCrazy Snake 
cattle when they wandered too near the 
forbidden line of Sonora. 


F ONE of these had she dreamed. And 

now he had come, even Senor Skinny. 
Guided by the spotted steer—queer in- 
strument of Fate—had he come. 

In whispers they talked, Senorita Mer- 
cedes and the American cowpuncher. But 
other ears were listening; other eyes, alert 
and keen, were peering through the night 
shadows. El Capitan Montoya had ar- 
ranged for that. 

When last he visited the Rancho del 
Rada, El Capitan. had warned Pascal, 
the old Yaqui goatherd, to watch; for 
the eyes of the nurse, Augustina Doroza, 
are old, grow drowsy, and her hearing— 
it is dull! 

If Pascal was faithful, El Capitan prom- 
ised him the great reward: five—it might 
be tenl—of the brincadores, all wonder- 
ful jumpers and quick. 
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Yet even while he spoke, he felt a queer presentiment of danger, 


e 


It was good that one so cunning as he, 
the Yaqui, should take note while El 
Capitan was away and send word, pronto, 
if the fancy of the beautiful Señorita Mer- 
cedes should wander—or if an Americano 
cowpuncher should grow bold. 

_ Then wise indeed, the Senorita Mer- 

cedes and Senor Skinny, to talk softly, 
no louder than the breeze shaking the 
Spanish dagger a little distance from the 
mesquite thicket in whose shelter they 
watched the round moon come over the 
Apache Mountains. 

Did the shadow behind the Spanish 
dagger stir? Only a trick of the eyes, 
thought Senor Skinny. 

“To-morrow night, my amorita,” Senor 
Skinny’ whispered, “PII come again! I 
got to beat it now. Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 
will raise double-jointed hades if I don’t 


subtle and unseen, 


go soon! The good old scout is waitin’ 
for me at the crossing on Old Baldy.” 

“To-morrow night the Senor Amer- 
icano will return?" 

“Hell, yes! Why, you little black-eyed 
lump of Paradise, you've got my heart 
roped, throwed, an' double-half-hitched 
for keeps!" 

"And sometime—you will take me— 
to your people?" 

“You bet your life—sure! 
me are permanent." 

* Ah, Llike—much—the Senor Gringo!" 

“Were even. I’m loco about the 
Senorita Mercedes!” 


ENOR SKINNY, very happy, but cau- 
tious, guided old Pie Face to the cross- 


You an’ 


ing where waited, much disgusted, though. 


still loyal, Th’ Ramblin’ Kid. 


lurking in the dim shadows about them 


* She's a reg'lar Queen of Sheba!” be- 
gan Skinny, eager to share the joy surging 
in his feverish heart. ‘‘Senorita Mer- 
cedes—" Senor Skinny lingered on the 
name as does one tasting slowly a morsel 
of honey exquisitely sweet, ‘‘Senorita 
Mercedes has got Cleopatra—the whole 
bunch—backed clean off the screen! She’s 
a satin-finish ten of hearts in a deck of 
pasteboards! She's a gold-dust maverick 
millin’ around in a flock of Chickasaw 
cayuses!”” 

“Which means?" 

“That I got another date for to-mor- 
row night!” 

“You darned fool!” 

Senor Skinny laughed. 

“To-morrow night and the next—and 
the next—” 

“There was a quarter Circle KT steer 
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once. He was a roan,” Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid mused aloud, 
“‘an’ he got in th’ habit of 
crossin’ th’ Devil's Slide on 
that narrow ledge of rock up 
at th’ top of it. He made a 
good many trips. One day 
his foot slipped—”’ 

Again Senor Skinny 
laughed. sre 

“Think of the fun he had 
before he slid!” 

“Jim McGee an’ me was 

retty good friends,” Th’ 

amblin’ Kid monologued 
reminiscently, not heeding 
the remark of the other. 
“We was ridin’ for th’ Lazy 
S once, an’ Jim fell in love 
with a senorita that lived 
across in Chihuahua. Jim 
used to swim th’ Rio Grande. 
One night he didn’t come 
back. I found him, th’ next 
day, with a bullet hole be- 
tween his shoulders.” 


EVEN yet did Señor Skin- 
ny laugh. 
“I’m bettin? he died a 
joyous death!” he chuckled. 
*"Th' ants was eatin’ him 
when I arrived." 
With a song Señor Skinny 
interrupted: 
“Oh, th’ ravens wheel, an’ th’ 
coyotes squeal, 
An’ a buzzard sets in a tree; 
But a maiden fair, with mid- 
night hair, 
Is a-callin' — a-callin'—me!"' 
“You’re answerin’!” Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid spoke and his 
voice was flavored with deep 


disgust. 

Still again; did Señor Skin- 
ny laugh, very loud. 

Perhaps he would not have 
been so amused, so tickled, 
had he seen the shadow that 
had been behind the Spanish 
dagger move when he left 
Senorita Mercedes and, 
creeping, bent forward, fol- 
low him toward the Ameri- 
can line. 

How could Senor Skinny 
know that once, twice, three 
times, the rifle had been 
raised, aimed at his back, 
then lowered—with much re- 
luctance — as Pascal, the 
Yaqui, trailed the pinto horse and its 
unsuspecting rider, even as the wild cat, 
with claws like knives and the silent step, 
follows the rabbit! 

Yet it was so. 

“It is not for me, the revenge," each 
time Pascal murmured, his fingers greedily 
nursing the trigger. ‘‘It is not for me, 
Pascal, to kill! Another that pleasure 
shall have!" 

At the line, from behind the little heap 
of rock, Pascal, the goatherd, saw Senor 
Skinny and Th’ Ramblin’ Kid come to- 
gether on the slope of Old Baldy. 

“Two there are!" Pascal breathed to 
himself. “Two Americanos! The one to 
keep watch and the one to charm awa 
the heart of the Senorita Mercedes! El 
Capitan shall come!” 

So it was the next day Pascal gave the 
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It reached the line! One more jump, just another small bounce, only a squirm, or 


oatherd into the keeping of the boy, 
ablo. : : 

“Pascal goes for a trip. Where? It 
does not matter! Boys should not know 
too much—” he warned, “‘ Until he comes 
again, you, Pablo, shall care for the milk- 
flock! Let no coyotes, or the spotted 
panthers that live in the black rocks at 
the edge of the //ano, cause loss either of 
any kids or of the old ones!" 

Then Pascal went quickly to Pozo. 
Even faster than goes the horse, went 
Pascal, as is the way of the Yaquis—so 
nimble are they of foot, so lean, and of 
such wonderful wind! Two days only was 
he in going the many miles to Pozo. 

At the fonda, by the corner of which 
is the yucca palm, he found El Capitan. 

“Pascal has come!" 

"Yes? And it is—" 


* About the Senorita Mercedes. The 
Americano cowpuncher—he comes—to 
the place by the Santa Cruz. There 
Senorita Mercedes at night, when it 1s 
dark, meets him! One other Americano 
thereis. He waits. Both may be taken!" 

El Capitan’s face grew black. “Pascal 
will not say to others what he has seen?” 

“No, my brave Capitan. The Yaqui 
is wise! And the brincadores?” 

“You shall have them! 
thirty—very quick ones!’’ 

Then El Capitan took the pick of his 
soldiers—twenty-five of them, hard riders, 
strong men, and hastened to the Rancho 
del Rada. Pascal ran ahead, even faster 
than the horses. 

Six nights Señor Skinny came to the 
mesquite cover by the banks of the 
Santa Cruz and met the Señorita Mer- 


Twenty— 


Bae 
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perhaps a wiggle, and El Capitan’s bean would be 


cedes. The sixth was the last time. 

Ah, that night! More wonderful she 
seemed, more fragrant her lips, sweeter 
and warmer her breath, darker the eyes, 
and softer the silky, midnight hair. 

“I fear!" Senorita Mercedes whispered, 
hiding her face in the hollow of the shoul- 
der of Senor Skinny. 


THE night was very still. A strange op- 
pression seemed hanging in its silence. 

"What's got my little sweetheart's 
nerve?" Senor Skinny asked tenderly, 
though a bit uneasily. 

“I do not know! Perhaps it is Pascal, 
the Yaqui. He has been away—now he 
returns. He looks at me—so— T do not 
understand. And he brought with him 
the gila monster—the reptil diablo! Alive 
he caught it and with the sticks put it 


A x 
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over—would be the victor! 


in the box. Why does he not kill the 
ugly thing? It frightens me!” 

“Now, now, little drop of wild-rose- 
sweetness,” Senor Skinny whispered ten- 
derly. “Don’t get shaky! Everything 
will pan out plumb all right?” 

Yet, even while he spoke, he felt a 
queer presentiment of danger, subtle and 
unseen, lurking in the dim shadows about 
them. k 

Who knows? It may be that the silent 
forms creeping closer, tightening the cir- 
cle about. the clump of mesquite, like so 
many cougars stealthily surrounding the 
buck deer and the doe—sent some unin- 
tentional telepathic warning. Old Pie 
Face sensed it. He, too, was nervous. It 
was hard for Señor Skinny to make him 
be quiet. 

Out on the slope of Old Baldy, even 
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Th’ Ramblin’ Kid felt the 


menace of some unseen peril. 
His black eyes searched the 
night, yet could not see, for 
they made no shadow; nor 
could he hear—for there was 
no noise —the twelve eager 
shapes drawing always 
closer. 

“Take them alive!” El 
Capitan had ordered. 

“I fear—” Señorita Mer- 
cedes whispered again against 
the breast of Señor Skinny. 

“Listen, Angel-kid,” Señor 
Skinny interrupted with sud- 
den decision. ‘‘To-night— 
this very night—I’ll take 
you to the American side— 
to the Rancho del Crazy 
Snake. Sure as hell! Then 
we'll get a padre, an Ameri- 
cano padre—or a justice of 
the peace—an’ be married 
permanent and regular. 
Fhat'll fix things!" 

Senor Skinny had for- 
gotten the light-haired, smil- 
ing Manilla Endora! 

“Quick as the moon is a 
little higher, we'll—" Senor 
Skinny j^ an; then paused 
to listen. À faint rustle had 
reached his ear. 


T WAS at that instant, 

while he listened, that 
the heavy barrel of a rifle 
dropped on the head of 
SenorSkinny. A dozen shapes 
rushed into the mesquite 
cover. Thecrackofa pistol — 
El Capitan's it was—the 
signal to the band of soldiers 
creeping on Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid, telling them it was time 
to attack, snapped out on 
the still, breezeless night. 

“What th’ hell—" slipped 
from the lips of Th' Ramblin' 
Kid. His gun leaped from 
its holster, his eyes strained 
into the pale shimmer thrown 
by the late moon over the 
sloping sides of Old Baldy. 
While the words yet hung 
on his tongue a rope hissed 
through the air and looped 
with unerring precision over 
his head and around his half- 
crooked arms. One glimpse 
he had, as he was jerked 
backward from the saddle, of black forms 
rushing upon him. Even as he fell, while 
his body was yet in the air, his gun spoke 
—and she dozen soldiers were only eleven! 

On the ground, stunned though he was 
by the fall, from his back he fought. 
Another bullet tore into a black shape 
bending above him—the shadows were ten! 

“Hell, I must—'a' been—asleep—” 

The words died on his lips. Th’ Ram- 
blin Kid crumpled into an inert heap. 
Pascal himself, the Yaqui, with the butt 
of his rifle, had struck—hard! 

Stiff and sore, Senor Skinny and Th’ 
Ramblin' Kid sat dizzily on old Pie Face 
and Captain Jack as they rode, a little 
later, without their guns, and surrounded 
by El Capitan's soldiers, toward the Ran- 
cho del Rada. On the saddle in front of 
El Capitan (Continued on page 194) 
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‘The Experiences of an 


Auctioneer 


Human nature as I have seen it in the forty-two years during 
which I have sold over $30,000,000 worth of goods 


By Henry A. Hartman 


UCTIONEERING is simply pub- 
lic salesmanship. It should be 
the fairest in the world, for 
both buyer and seller. Unfor- 
tunately it sometimes has been 

seized upon by swindlers as a means of 
disposing of worthless junk and trinkets. 
ut the swindler relies upon the excite- 
ment of competitive buying and 
purposely prevents close inspec- 
tion of the goods offered for 
sale; whereas established auction 
houses invite the fullest exam- 
ination of all articles. They are 
in business to remain; and they 
must rely upon the good will of 
customers for future sales. 

To detect a fake auction sale 
from a legitimate one, see wheth- 
er the goods to be sold are open 
to inspection. To avoid being 
swindled, find out whether the 
auction house intends to remain 
in business, or whether the sale 
is of the here to-day, there to- 
morrow, sort. 

Legitimate auctioneering con- 
sists of the use of the greatest 
possible publicity to find persons 
to whom certain articles are 
more valuable than they are 
to others. A suit of seal skin 

ajamas is worth more to an 

skimo than to a Hottentot; 
a palm leaf fan is worth more to 
a South Sea Islander than to a 
Siberian. ‘This is true of every 
article; it is worth more to one 
person than to others. If you 
are the only one desiring an arti- 
cle, you buy it cheap. If five or 
six want it, the price goes up. 
You make the values yourself— . 
with certain natural reserva- 
tions. 

On one occasion, when I was 
seling a pile of rugs, a certain 
one was offered several times 
without finding a buyer. It was 
a good Oriental, but of a peculiar 
size, and no one seemed to want 
it. Later in the day, however, 
two men started bidding, and 
ran the price of that rug up to 
double.what they could have had it for 
at private sale. Parasi that they were 
neighbors who had bought homes just 
alike. Each needed a rug just that size 
and had not been able to find it. 

I began as a young man in the fancy 
dry goods business. The concern failed 
and that circumstance made me an auc- 
tioneer. I was fortunate enough to be 
engaged by John Draper, a great sales- 
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Going! 


man of the old school, probably the great- 
est in the early days of New York. The 
bulk of his business was in coffee and tea, 
which came to us in cargo lots of ten, 
twenty, or thirty thousand bags and 
boxes. We sold coffee at four and five 
cents a pound, tea at ten and eleven, and 
sugar as low as two! Times have changed. 
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The coffee and tea exchanges did 
away with that part of the business but 
we continued in a general auction line. 
Fortunately for me, an auctioneer in those 
days could delegate his work to an assist- 
ant; a practice which is forbidden under 
our present license laws. This gave me 
the opportunity of selling when the others 


|. Were busy. 


My first public sale was a severe test. 


And sold to the gentlemen 
and ladies of New York for $30,000,000. That sum- 
marizes the business career of Henry A. Hartman, one 
of the deans of the auction business of America. 
past forty-two years he has sold at public auctions every- 
thing from a paper of pins to a suspension bridge; from a 
baby's go-cart to more than $100,000 worth of furnish- 
ings from a single apartment. 
goods, pictures, coffee, tea, bird cages, bric-à-brac, iñ 
wines, liquors, cigars—but chiefly household goods. 
The lares and penates of thousands of families have 
passed under his hammer. He became a full-fledged auc- 
tioneer more than twenty-five years ago, and to-day he is 
as keen of wit and as young in spirit as the youngest 


In the 


He has sold jewelry, dry 


I believe Mr. Draper had a theory that it 
was best for a young fellow to jump off 
the dock into cold water instead of wading 
in. At any rate, he sent me to sell a bale of 
cotton. It sounded simple until I learned 
that it was the first bale of cotton of the new 
crop, and that the price it brought would 
establish the basic price of the new crop. 
There was a large crowd, all f 
them cotton experts; while al I 
knew was that cotton grew on 
paste down South somewhere. 

ut the job had to be done, so I 
did it, and received congratula- 
tions. Mr. Draper's theory is 
correct, I believe. If a man 
HAS to do something he gener- 
ally does it; and that fact gives 
him confidence in himself. 

My second sale was unusual. 
I was sent to the rotunda of the 
old Custom House to sell fifty 
barrels of old wine. It was fine 
wine and I got what was then a 
record price for it—thirty cents 
a gallon, I believe. I merely 
mention it to make some people 
thirsty. 

The great difficulty which the 
majority of beginners encounter 
did not trouble me. I studied 
music and had been singing 
solos in churches from the time 
] was twelve years old; so ap- 
pearing before the public had 
no terrors. Also, I had masters 
of the art of selling whom | 
could study at close range. 
strove to pattern after Mr. 
Draper, yet my greatest asset 
was gained by avoiding the 
thing that hurt him. He was 
intensely nervous, and exhausted 
himself in selling. I strove to 
avoid this and to conserve my 
voice and strength. I had difh- 
culty in formulating a convinc- 
talk—indeed, I probably 
talked too much; especially 
about things of which the bid- 
ders knew more than I did. | 
suppose all young men have 
that fault. 

That taught me to study the 
stuff I was to sell. No man can sell any- 
thing well unless he knowsall aboutit, But 
this is a large task in the auction business, 
because there are so many different arti- 
cles and because so many bidders are ex- 
perts. If a sale comes to us now wit 
two thousand articles I make a study of 
it.. If there is a painting by some un- 
known artist, a bit of bric-à-brac from 
some famous pottery, a rug of unique de- 
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sign, a rare book, a piece of bronze, a vase, 
a chair, I try to get all the informa- 
tion possible about it—learn its selling 
points. 

At first it was drudgery, but now it has 
become one of the great pleasures of life. 
In every sale there is something unique 
and interesting. And the excess value of 
that one article may represent a big gain. 
Once I was selling a very ordinary lot of 
household goods and the sale was going 
slowly. But there was one small, oddly 
shaped bit of pottery among a lot of com- 
monplace steins and vases. It was good 
in design, but a bit damaged, and proba- 
bly would have gone for a few cents if I 
had not happened to pick it up and to 
recognize the mark on it. So I put it up 
by itself and remarked: 

“This odd piece is one of the first from 
the famous Rookwood Pottery, probably 
among the first ever fired 
there.” 

Then I said a few words 
about the fame of the pot- 
tery. Three or four ex- 
perts pushed forward, I 
passed the piece down to 
them, and they bid it up 
to more than forty dollars. 
It subsequently sold for 
more than one hundred and 
fifty dollars to a collector. 


"THE boys tell a yarn 
about my study of goods 
brought in for dile hey 
say we were selling surgical 
instruments from the estate 
of a famous surgeon. 
examined them and tried 
to learn the uses of each, 
or at least their names, for 
I knew that a large number 
of doctors would be present 
to bid. There was one 
instrument that rather puz- 
zled me, but I figured that 
it was designed to hold the 
ends of several arteries. 1 
declaimed about its use- 
fulness and benefit to the 
surgical profession, and one 
of the doctors who had not 
examined it closely, bid it 
in for five dollars. It turned out to be a 
patent curling iron that had belonged to 
the surgeon's daughter! 

It took some time for me to learn that 
it does not pay to exaggerate in selling. 
I learned that by listening to an auc- 
tioneer who indulged in it, and to the com- 


ments of Do fie who were present. The 
salesman who exaggerates usually ends 
by making himself ridiculous. If he does 


not do that he gives the impression of de- 
ceit and loses the confidence of bidders; 
and confidence is the biggest asset of all. 
In the majority of cases the fewer words 
used the better. Let the goods talk for 
themselves. If there is some quality that 
may enhance their value in the eyes of the 
buyers, call attention to it as forcefully 
and briefly as possible. Real salesman- 
ship consists in creating the desire to pos- 
sess, by showing the merits of the article. 

A large percentage of sales, either at an 
auction or in a shop, are of articles the 
customer had no thought of buying when 
he came. "That.is why-merchants often 
place the counters, at which most fre- 
quently purchased articles are sold, at the 
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rear of their stores. To reach them the 
customer must pass other counters and so 
has the chance to see something he may 
desire. 

Too few salesmen understand the value 
of what I call “rests” in selling. The rest 
in selling is the same as it is in music. In 
music, it is to permit the hearer to realize 
the beauty of the preceding passage; in 
selling, to let him digest what you have 
said. 

More persons are talked out of buying 
than are talked into it. I have seen entire 
auctions talked to death. Buyers are also 
impressed by the manner and appearance 
of any salesman. One of the best auc- 
tioneers in the country was almost ruined 
because, toward the end of a sale, he be- 
came irritable toward customers, and the 
resented this. Even so, buyers prefer ill 
temper or nervousness to indifference. 


Why They Bid $300 


for a Sofa Worth $25 
R. HARTMAN tells this story: 


“A few years ago I was selling 
a lot of household goods, in which 
was a sofa, which I decided was worth 
about twenty-five dollars. Yet the 
bidding for it started around forty 
dollars, with a man and a woman 
bidding against each other, both an- 
gry. They ran it up to beyond $300. 
and then the woman quit. Later I 
learned that both of them knew that 
a valuable diamond ring was some- 
where in the upholstery of the sofa.” 


If the salesman appears indifferent the 
customers will be more so. 

If buyers are getting restless or bored, 
a quick shot of humor, a sudden sally, a 
story, or even to change the article offered 
for sale, may relieve the situation and put 
the customers in'a good humor. But as 
soon as this is done bring them back to 
the thing you want to sell. Do not let 
them forget that they are there to buy 
something you have for sale. Pound hard 
on the usefulness and the value of the arti- 
cle—especially upon the value. People 
will buy almost anything, if conxinced it 
has value, whether it is useful or not. 

The useless things people will buy 
would surprise you. I often wonder why 
anyone wants some of the things that are 
eagerly bid for. There was one fellow who 
for years was one of our regular customers. 
He would buy anything that was offered, 
if he could get it at a real bargain. He 
was a widower and not rich. 

He bid in a Chinese god, a Puritan cra- 
dle chopped out of a solid log, an Egyptian 
mummy, carved chairs, a four-poster bed 
so big no one wanted it in a modern flat, 
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and he once bought five bales of second- 
hand sugar sacks. Our men reported that 
his apartment was piled up with junk 
until there was scarcely room for him to 
sleep. 

One day he came to me and said he was 
thinking of moving and wanted to have a 
sale. He sent down the entire collection, 
and he must have doubled his money on 
it. Then he moved to another apartment 
and started the same thing over again. 
He enjoyed the excitement and eventually . 
made a profit. 

We have had a number of what we call 
“cranks,” who attend sales and bid on all 
sorts of articles, but they usually know 
their business. One fellow puzzled me for 
a time. He kept buying damaged furni- 
ture, chairs without legs, tables badly 
broken and marred; but always good 
shapes and good woods. He got them for 
a song and hauled them 
away. It was a year or so 
before I discovered that he 
was an expert joiner and 
upholsterer. By repairing, 
polishing and upholstering 
the pieces, he sold them at 
a big profit to rich cus- 
tomers. 


HE element of competi- 
tion enters largely into 
auction selling and helps 
the salesman. It is quite 
a common idea that the 
object of the auctioneer is 
to excite this competition 
and encourage people to 
bid recklessly against each 
other. This is true in some 
cases, but not generally so. 
'The desire to possess an 
arucle starts the ball roll- 
ing; and when another 
desires the same thing, 
irritation or stubbornness 
directs the bidding. Some 
bidders look upon it as a 
personal triumph to beat 
another. For the time 
being, they forget the value 
of the object itself. An 
auctioneer may encourage 
this. . 

I remember one rough wit of an auc- 
tioneer who had such a contest on his 
hands. Two men were bidding for an old 
side-bar buggy at a country sale. Both 
of them were farmers, and both were noted 
for stubbornness. The auctioneer derided, 
coached, and yelled, “Sic him, Jonas" and 
ria eun : 

Sic him, Bob, until they ran the price 
up to more than four times the worth of 
the vehicle. 

But this egging bidders on is not always 
good salesmanship. I have seen bidders 
so carried away by excitement and de- 
termination not to let the other have it, 
that I felt compelled to tip one a wink or 
a nod to stop; because if, under such cir- 
cumstances, either paid too much for an 
article, the inclination would be to be 
angry and resentful toward the auctioneer. 
It is better to prevent a good customer 
from making a foolish buy than to get a 
big price and lose a good customer. 

owever, an auctioneer is not always in 
position to judge what an article is worth 
to the bidder. The value of any article 
depends upon how badly someone wants 
it. We have (Continued on page 243) 


How I Got Over — 
Being a Snob 


UR nephew, aged sixteen, has 
just concluded a rather painful 
visit to our home. When I say 
painful, 1 am referring partly 
to the feelings of my wife and 

myself, but more especially to those of 
the young man. The truth is that his 
aunt and Í do not quite measure up to his 
social standards; and, in spite of his best 
. efforts to be tolerant, he could not alto- 
gether conceal his disappointment. He is 
the son of my oldest brother, Ralph, who 
is cashier of a Chicago bank and lives in 
one of the shiny little suburbs just outside 
that city. 

Ralph, having worked all his life for a 
bank, has been somewhat protected from 
assaults of the cruel world. His universe 
is composed of gentlemen who either have 
money or have come to ask for it; and in 
either case he sees them in their best bib 
and tucker, with their manners specially 
looked after. Had he been thrown early 
into the rough and tumble of ordinary 
commercial life, as I was, he would long 
ago have recovered from the “our best 

eople" hallucination—as I did. But the 
bank has protected him in his sacred prej- 
udices; and, at forty-nine, he is precisely 
what our misguided old father hoped so 
much he would be—a gentleman thor- 
oughly alive to the responsibilities of the 
profession, and fully conscious of the re- 
spect that is due him from those who can- 
not aspire so high. ; 

Elbert, his son and heir, does him credit. 


T BREAKFAST on the day before he 
left us, he waited for my boy, Peter, to 
disappear through the back door, and then 
took up with me very seriously a question 
which had apparently caused him a good 
deal of concern. 

“Uncle James, I don’t think Peter is 
quite careful enough about the boys he 
brings to the house," he began in his 
solemn, grown-up fashion. 

* What do you mean?" I demanded. 
“They all look first-class fighters to me." 

“I don't mean to refer to their fighting 
ability," my nephew continued, reprov- 
ingly. "I am thinking of their—their 
social position. Peter tells me that Joe 
Webster’s father is just a motorman.” 

* Well, what if he is?" I demanded. I 
was resisting manfully a great desire to 
reach over and lift the young rascal out of 
his chair, but I wanted to see just how far 
he would go. . 

“But surely you can realize that it 
means evening to a boy to make the 
right connections," he continued in an 
amazed voice as though I had questioned 
the validity of the Ten Commandments. 
* Why, in our fraternity we put a boy's 
family first, above everything else. I tell 
you," he concluded positively, “you 
can't get away from it—blood counts.” 

It all sounded curiously strange to me, 
like a voice out of my own far distant 
past. I looked over at the red-cheeked 
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youngster, so sure of his snobbish little 
universe, and of the right of the well-born 
to rule, and Í pitied him with all my heart. 
"You have some pretty rough knocks 
coming your way, my boy," I said to my- 
self; and I felt a quick flare of resentment 
at Ralph. ''Poor youngster," I thought; 
if you carry out your present ambition of 
going to New York after college, it's two 
to one that your first boss will be named 
Callahan or Levinsky; and that he won't 
be dead sure of anvthing concerning his 
ancestry further back than Ellis Island. 
Then, what will the well-bred boy do? 

After he had gone, and we were settled 
on the front porch, enjoying the sensation 
of being socially crude and inferior again, 
my wife turned to me. 

*Jim, you really ought to write your 
story," she said. i 

“What story?” I demanded with a fine 
show of bewilderment; but I knew, of 
course, what she meant. 

“Don’t try to camouflage,” she an- 
swered. “You know just as well as I do 
that at the age of your beloved nephew 
Elbert you were just exactly as bad. Per- 
haps a little worse," she added thought- 
fully. 

“A lot you know about it," I protested. 
“You had. never,even heard of me then.” 

“But I heard enough about you, and 
from you later on," she laughed; “and 

ou hadn't changed so very much for the 
tter even then. Go on, Jim; put it all 
down in writing. There are several hun- 
dred thousand young men in the world to 
whom it might do some good." 

I told her she was all wrong; but the 
discussion ended as most such discussions 
in our house do end. 

This is the story: 


Y FATHER'S great-great-grand- 

father came over in the “May- 

flower," which is the root and 
the beginning of all our family misfor- 
tunes. Had he been sent across to Virginia 
with the bad actors who were given their 
choice of going to jail or going to America 
my father's career ould probably have 
been far more successful; and I myself 
would have been spared some very un- 
happy years. But our ancestor chose to 
force his way onto the “‘ Mayflower;” and 
refused to be killed either by the rigors of 
the first winter or the attentions of the 
noble red men. And, except for myself, 
no one of his descendants has ever quite 
recovered from that fact. 

Being so early on the ground, it was 
natural that the old chap should pick out 
for himself a quite considerable estate 
in this new land. When he died he left 
large parcels of ground in Boston, and 
other towns roundabout; and these were 
handed down to his descendants, most of 
whom passed them on somewhat shrunk- 
en rather than increased. Nevertheless, 
there was enough remaining in my own 
grandfather’s day to ward off the hard 


necessity for work. He gave his four sons 
and two daughters the kind of education 
that would fit them to fill a place in re- 
spectable society; and then proceeded to 
rob them of their only real assurance of 
respectability by losing most of his prop- 
erty in some worthless silver mines. 

So my father found himself at twenty- 
five with the background of a gentleman, 
and the education of a gentleman; but the 
wherewithal to maintain him—as befitted 
a direct descendant of the “Mayflower” 
—did not exist in any considerable degree. 
It was a difficult and painful situation, 
but Father met it manfully, according to 
his lights. At least he would make no 
compromise with sordid commercialism. 
Instead, he established himself. as the 
proprietor and superintendent of a private 
school for boys; and there passed the 
greater part of life, tutoring the sons of 
men whose money was so new that one 

*might still smell the varnish. I can re- 
member even now the proud, reserved 
fashion in which he greeted the fathers of 
those boys when they visited the school— 
like some ancient nobleman whose poverty 
has not robbed him of his pride. Some- 
times he was almost rude; but the fathers 
never Poen on the contrary, they 
rather liked it. They had sent their boys 
to the school to give them a real snob 
training; and here was evidence that the 
master of the school was master indeed. 


r [HERE was very little mention of 
money in our home—a gentleman was 
above such subjects. So we often suffered 
unnecessarily from money shortage, when 
a little mutual frankness would have put 
the family finances on a far sounder basis. 
There were certain other things which a 
gentleman must and must not do: 

He must be courteous to an exaggerated 
degree to women, treating them as he 
would some precious china; he must be 
punctilious in meeting his financial obli- 
gations; and honest in a rugged, Spartan 
way. If his honesty sometimes crossed 
the border of bluntness, so much the bet- 
ter; that was merely evidence of its fine 
traditional character. Beyond this, a gen- 
tleman had no obligation to those who 
were so unfortunate as not to have been 
born on an equal plane. Kindness and 
real human feeling were no part of his 
code. If he chose to cut an acquaintance 
on the street, or to embarrass him before 
a roomful of people, that was merely a 
part of the process of keeping the various 
classes of society properly in their places. 

A Brown must never, under any cir- 
cumstances, forget that he was a Brown— 
descended direct from the ‘ Mayflower.” 

In such an atmosphere I passed my 
first twelve years; and then was sent 
away to a very select boys' school to have 
the evil tendencies of my youth con- 
firmed. I wondered at the time why 
Father should have chosen another school 
than his own for me; but the answer is 


perfectly simple, of course; his students 
stood lower in the social scale than we; it 
was his ambition to have me associated 
with boys who stood higher. The Browns 
ran back to the “ Mayflower,” but there 
were families in America that could trace 
their ancestry back to William the Con- 
ueror. From them a Brown had some- 
thing to gain, and could well afford the 
snubbing which was the price of gaining 
it. So snobbery has its perfect organiza- 
tion—each class with someone higher to 
cultivate, and someone lower to hurt. 
Practically all the graduates of this 
snug little school entered the same univer- 
sity; and ninety per cent of 
them became members of 
one fraternity. Their fathers 
had traveled the same path 
before them; and from the 
day of their birth their ca- 
reers were carefully cut and 
dried. I arrived on the col- 
lege campus a few days be- 
fore the semester opened. 
The number of new mem- 
bers who could be taken 
into this very select frater- 
nity from any one class was 
limited, and I thought it 
just as well to get myself 
established in advance. 
During those painful days 
and weeks when they were 
looking me over, I suffered 
all the agonies of apprehen- 
sion and. doubt. dippo 
something should happen to 
keep me out—what should 
I do? Where could I go? I 
would be eternally disgraced 
in the eyes of my family. 


FINALLY, just before the 
Thanksgiving vacation, 
I was notified of my elec- 
tion. It was by all odds the 
proudest day of my life. I 
wired home to my father, 
and spent the day in the 
seventh heaven of delight. 
My success in life was now 
assured. Members of this 
fraternity took care of each 
other always; there was a 
tradition in its halls that no 
single member had ever been 
allowed to fail. Wherever 
one suffered from hard luck, 
or fell by his own weakness, 
the others invariably gathered about him 
and put him on his feet again. The repu- 
tation of the society demanded that every 
member reach distinction. 

In this blissful delusion I continued for 
several years. Not until I had been out 
of college some months did I meet a 
member of this sacred order in the busi- 
ness world. And when I did I discovered, 
to my amazement and chagrin, that he 
was much more interested in learning just 
what I could deliver—to quote his crude 
expression—than he was in having me 
wring his hand with the good old fratern- 
ity grip. But of this, hereafter. 

aturally, I made comparatively few 
friends in the university. It was not the 
policy of the society to have its members 
mingle much in the turmoil of college 
politics; to be a candidate for office was 
not the part of a gentleman, though now 
and then we did have the son of some 
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mocracy of business. 


bad start. 


How I Got Over Being a Snob 


Patrician Senator, who lined up the forces 
of the proletariat and made them do 
his bidding. We were not puocuBy 
prominent in athletics, nor brilliant in 
scholarship. “C” was a gentleman's 
mark, and if one of us happened to attain 
a higher average he felt a certain obliga- 
tion to appear apologetic. Our chief in- 
terests, outside the classroom, were draw- 
poker and other gentlemanly dissipations, 
and discussing disparagingly the rest of the 
student body. 

If any of us had been blessed with good 
common sense, we would have seen things 
happening in the college that ought to 
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In Business Nobody Cares Whether 
You Are a Blue Blood 


have startled us. We would have noted 
Bill Tucker,’ for example, whose father 
was a section boss on the Boston and 
Albany; and Ned Hines, who couldn't 
prove legally that he had any father at 
all. Bill was the most popular man in 
college; and Ned made more money than 


any other student. Those facts ought to` 


have shed a bright red light, denoting 
danger, against the walls of our compla- 
cent fraternity house; but we gave no 
heed to them. We were thinking so much 
about the fathers of those two men that 
we forgot the men themselves. 

“College is not life," we said to our- 
OR “In the real world, blood will 
tell." 

So in childlike innocence we passed 
our four years, and moved out into the 
world, which once allowed itself to be 
ruled by Alexander, the son of a king; and 
later by Napoleon, the son of a nobody; 


E snob in business simply doesn't belong 
t all. The dollar doesn't care in whose 
pocket it is carried; and a board of directors 
- has about as much use for a genealogical tree as 
it has for a book of parlor etiquette. 
not long ago, a luncheon in New York where all 
the guests were big business men. Somehow thetalk 
drifted around to the subject of the essential de- 
The fact was brought out 
that in the business game nobody cares whether 
your ancestors came over in the ‘Mayflower’ or in 
the steerage. 
“One of the men told with huge enjoyment about 
an anonymous letter that had come to him con- 
cerning his general manager—a live wire named 
Cobb, who had done wonders for the business. 
** "The writer asked me if I knew that I had a son 
of a convict working for me,’ he laughed. 
“<I called Cobb in and threw the letter over to 
him. He came out frankly with the facts. His 
old man was a bad egg, and died in the Kansas 
penitentiary.’ 
“Everyone expressed great interest. It was ac- 
counted a great feather in Cobb’s cap that he 
should have done so well after getting away to a 
No one ever suggested that his par- 
entage could possibly have the slightest bearing 
on his employer’s confidence, or the general es- 
teem in which he is held in the business world.” 


I attended, 
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and now distributes its millions around 
among the children of merchant princes 
and hod carriers in the most disorderly 
and disconcerting fashion. 

Needless to say, my training could not 
possibly have been more badly planned. 

Father gave me a letter to a college 
classmate of his who owned a big textile 
plant in one of the smaller New England 
cities. I liked the atmosphere of the town 
very much; it had the proper regard for 
breeding and wealth. One could stand 
on the platform of the railroad station— 
which was at the lowest point, both 
geographically and socially, in town—and, 
looking up to the top 
of the hills, could see the 
homes of the various social 
classes arranged in definite 
strata, as they ought to be. 
On the hilltops, the homes 
of the mill owners; half way 
down, the smaller homes of 
the less important officials 
and the local tradesmen; 
and at the bottom, in the 
valley, the long dull rows of 
workers’ tenements, all dirty 
and all precisely alike. 


FOUND a room on the 

very crest of the hill, a - 
move which met with my 
father’s complete approval, 
even though it meant that 
I must continue to receive 
money from home. Nothin 
in the history of my siiob 
days has caused me more 
chagrin than the memory of 
those weekly remittances 
from home at a time when 
every cent meant sacrifice to 
both my parents. I have paid 
back to them many times 
over every cent that they 
inwested in my education, 
but the sense of shame still 
remains, and has, perhaps, 
been a rather wholesome in- 
fluence. à 

My immediate superior 
at the mill was a Swedish 
gentleman named Larson; 
and our duties, as I discov- 
ered somewhat to my dis- 
may, consisted in receiving 
very heavy and dusty con- 
signments of raw material, 
checking them and storin 
them in the warehouse. To be sure, 
had comparatively little of the handling 
to do; my job was checking the ship- 
ments, which allowed me to wear a 
white collar, though my pay was con- 
siderably less than that of Larson or any 
of his huskies. The room where we 
worked was a rude contrast to the college 
fraternity house, however, and I felt that 
I was showing some of the stuff of which 
martyrs were made when I accepted the 
work without protest. œ 

“In any surroundings," I said to my- 
self, “a gentleman can be a gentleman 
still." I set resolutely to work to demon- 
strate that proposition, with the natural 
result that in less than a week I was 
cordially disliked by every other member 
of the force. Larson, who had begun by 
being especially considerate of me, let me 
severely alone after one or two encounters; 
the huskies found (Continued on page 218) 


The next moment, from sheer collapse, she turned and flung 
herself in his arms, and sobbed and sobbed on his shoulder 


“Wanted: A Fool” 


By Philip Curtiss 


A mystery story 


O’Mara Learns Who Pickering 


Really Is 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


UST how he got his canoe under 

way, O’Mara never actually knew, 

for before the shot and the scream 

had really ceased ringing among 

the hills, he found himself sweep- 
ing over the surface of the lake, the water 
swirling in eddies from his paddle as he 
dug it in deep, frantic strokes, throwing 
skill to the winds and relying only on 
every ounce of bull strength that he could 
force into his arms. 

The spot where the flash had streaked 
across the darkness was still photographed 
in his brain, but in the vividness of the 
moment it must have seemed nearer than 
it really was, for his breath was coming in 
great, hoarse gasps and his arms were 
growing wooden and powerless long be- 
fore he had reached it. Like a swimmer 
fighting the awful inertia of dull, heavy 
water, he found himself wasting his 
furious force with seemingly more and 
more hopeless effect under the motionless 
stars and against the unfeeling currents of 
the lake. 

He paused from sheer exhaustion, his 
wrists trembling with weakness and the 
sweat running salt into his eyes, then 
began again more calmly, taking his 
strokes smoothly and steering accurately. 
In this way he made more progress. The 
trees on the shore, looming suddenly 
nearer, began to swim by and, some dis- 
tance ahead of him, he made out the low 
shape of a boat, motionless, with no one 
in it, so far as he could see, but with one 
oar sticking up at an angle. 

For a moment, his eyes fixed on the 
shape of the boat, O'Mara allowed his 
canoe to slide along under its own de- 
creasing momentum; then, dipping his 
paddle, worked cautiously toward it. 

“Who’s there?" he called sharply, at last. 

For a minute neither voice nor motion 
answered him, then slowly the oar was 
lowered from its angle and a head and 
shoulders raised themselves over the 
gunwale. 

“That you, Mr. O'Maara?" 

“Yes. ” 


O’Mara paddled slowly alongside the 
boat and found Fitzhugh kneeling alone 
in the bow, his oars trailing in the row- 
locks behind him. The “oar” which had 
raised itself at an angle was in his hands 
and was not an oar but a double-barreled 
shotgun. O'Mara saw'a faint flicker of 
light on the floor of the boat and there 
came a smell of scorching cloth. 

“I’m afroid someone's hurt in thar, 
Mr. O'Maara." 

O'Mara's fingers closed tight around his 
paddle as he turned toward the moun- 
taineer. 


*Who were you shooting at?" he de- 
manded between gasps for breath. 

Fitzhugh threw back his head in 
amazement. “Me, Mr. O’Maara? I 
haven't foired a shot all noit. It was in 
thar at the inlet." 

He held his gun up and opened the 
breech as if in proof. 

* But for the love of heaven," stam- 
mered O'Mara frantically, “aren’t you 
going in there to find out?” 

The mountaineer hesitated. — ''Mr. 
O’Maara,” he said, "that's on the York 
State soide. I ain’t got no business on 
that soide of the loine with a gun and at 
noit. 

O’Mara sat quivering with impatience. 

"Here, give me your gun,” he com- 
manded. 

Without hesitation the mountaineer 
handed it over and, throwing it into the 
canoe ahead of him, O’Mara dug in his 
paddle and raced for the inlet. Not 
another sound had come from that point 
since the shot and the scream, but O’Mara, 
with the amazing accuracy of fear, shot 
his canoe full force past the driftwood and 
splashed ashore with the gun in his hand. 

e looked around him, but saw nothing, 
heard nothing except the maddening 
calm of the forest. Cautiously he called, 
“Hello there!” He waited and then re- 

eated, "Hello!" but nothing answered. 

ith frenzied impotence he pushed back 
the bushes, searched over the strip of 
beach. He found nothing and, helplessly, 
stood there, peering into the darkness, 
until he heard a soft pat in the sand be- 
hind him and a voice whispered: 


“Mr. O'Maara!" 


I E TURNED, startled, and saw that 

Fitzhugh ład beached his boat and 
was crouching irk the bow of it. 

“Mr. O’Maaray” he repeated. "It's 
over thar, toward the wood road. I heard 
someone moving. Just up the inlet you'll 
find a path. You'd better take the lan- 
tern." 

'The mountaineer reached back into his 
boat, and the smell of scorching cloth 
came afresh as he lifted a coat which had 
covered a reflector lantern hidden under 
the bow seat. As he raised it over the 
gunwale, a sweep of white light brought 
out the tree trunks and the leaves of the 
bushes with startling clearness, but im- 
mediately Fitzhugh threw the coat over it 
again. "Here, grawb it!” he said. 

O'Mara, however, flung the coat 
fiercely back into the boat. He would take 
a chance of being shot at himself. Fol- 
lowing the mountaineer’s whispered words 
he ran panting up the bank of the inlet 


and found a path leading off to the west 
With the white light from the lantern it 
was easy to follow it and, throwing the 
rays on the roots and stones, he slipped 
hurriedly through the bushes. 

Fifty yards up the path he came to a 
big fallen tree, and paused a moment. 
Sure enough, now he himself could hear 
a rustling ahead of him. He caught a 
flicker of white. Leaping over the fallen 
tree he rushed again up the path, when 
he heard a gasp. Suddenly, as if the 
bushes had been hands which had tried 
vainly to hold him, he burst out into a 
tiny clearing,and flashed the rays of the 
lantern on an amazing tableau. 


HERE, with her back to a great beech 

tree, her cloak fallen from her shoul- 
ders, the whole length of her arm brought 
out suddenly white in the lantern light, 
stood the girl of the lake. A pistol was 
clenched in her hand. A few feet away 
from her, hatless, arms crossed, standing 
moodily, was Pickering. Both were 
gazing, startled, into the rays of the lan- 
tern, the girl trembling with fear, Picker- 
ing trying to calm his distorted face info 
something resembling, composure. For a 
moment, O’Mara did not realize that, 
being behind the reflector, they could not 
recognize him, for the two stood as if 
petrified until at last Pickering spoke. 

“Oh, hello, O'Mara." He shifted his 
position as if with relief, and then added 
in his old cynicism, “Well, Act Four, you 
see. 

O’Mara, however, paid no attention to 
him but looked at the girl. She, too, had 
visibly relaxed. Her hand was still 
trembling, but her arm had slackened 
from its tense stiffness. O'Mara stepped 
forward and looked from one to the other. 

"What has happened?" he demanded 
sharply. 

The girl bent and picked up her cloak. 
Pickering turned to O'Mara. 

“Oh, nobody is hurt. | can't even 

manage to be shot, although I admit that 
I deserved it. Missed! What a fearful anti- 
climax. Not even melodrama, O’Mara, 
not even melodrama.” 
. The girl threw her cloak over her 
shoulders and moved toward the path, 
but O’Mara sprang to her side. She 
turned to him, endeavoring to be calm 
but still on the verge of hysteria. 

“Please,” she said in a quavering voice. 
“Please leave me alone.” 

O'Mara, however, blocked her path 
squarely. “I certainly will not. You can 
say what you wish, but I am going to stay 
with you until you are home.” 

The girl hung her head. She did not 
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“He... sprang out... right in front of me. ... I didn't know... who it was. ... I just saw this awful 
black figure... right in front of me. ...I always carried a pistol, and before I knew it...I... fired’’ 


seem to protest, but after a moment she 
did look up at Pickering. 

“T think that you had better go,” she 
said quietly. 

Pickering shrugged. “As you wish,” 
he replied. He half turned away, then 
impulsively he turned back and went 
toward the girl, holding out his hand. 

“Tf O' Mara is here to see this, so much 
the better,” he burst out passionately; 
“I can’t go without your forgiveness.” 

He held out his hand pleadingly, but 
the girl looked down at it contemptuously. 
* Will you please go?" she said. 

Pickering, however, still lingered. “You 


know that I could not help myself. I 
may have been weak. There were forces 
beyond me—” But the girl cut him short. 

“Oh, go! Go! Go! Go!" she exclaimed. 

For a second longer Pickering hesi- 
tated, then turned and disappeared up 
the path in the direction of the woods 
road. For minutes after the bushes had 
closed behind him the girl and O'Mara 
stood there motionless. Then slowly 
O'Mara put the lantern in the grass and 
stepped to her side. 

“Can you tell me—?” he began gently, 
but the girl stood staring ahead, unmov- 
ing. Suddenly, as if she had been in a 


trance she shivered and gasped and then, 
with a violent movement, raised the 
pistol and threw it with all her force into 
the bushes. The next moment, from sheer 
collapse, she turned and flung herself in 
his arms, and sobbed and sobbed on his 


shoulder. 
XXII 


(OR minutes O'Mara stood there with 
his arm around the girl's shoulders, her 
face buried in his coat. Even after her sobs 
had ceased she remained there as if not 
daring to face him and, guessing it, hespoke 
to her quietly. (Continued on page 134) 


- Don’t Let Your “Bad Luck" 
Turn Into Self Pity 


Stories of men who would have gone under if they had given way 
. to the temptation to shed tears over themselves 


F YOU ever desire to sit down some 
day and figure out the one weakness 
or defect that will overthrow you 
with greater speed and éclat than 
anything else in this daily battle for 
existence, the answer is comparatively sim- 
ple, whether it be in business or in sport. 

You will have quite a long list to shoot 
at, a number of broad and widely dis- 
tributed targets that you 
cans! ardly miss. Among 
them are Envy, Selfish- 
ness, Laziness, Disloyalty, 
General Cussedness, and 
what not. 

But I rather think that 
for the winner, or at least 
the runner-up, you won't 

o very, far wrong in se- 
fecun Self Pity: 

Self Pity—which em- 
braces in its sweep the in- 
ability to accept hard luck 
or unexpected trouble as 
part of the game; Self Pity 
—which curls one up in 
the face of misfortune; 
Self Pity—which teans 
wasted time where you 
should be fighting all the 
harder to swing pour luck 
into the proper channel, or 
to force yourself over 
Fate's barricade. 

I have seen more candi- 
dates beaten upon the 
competitive field of sport 
by this weakness than by 
any other single factor 
where the contending abil- 
ities were supposed to be 
well matched. 

They always called it 
* hard luck." 

But it wasn't the hard 
luck which set them down 
among the beaten. 

It was their lack of the 
: Proper fiber needed to 

eep going in spite of mis- 
fortune, to take the break of the game as 
it came, in the knowledge that over the 
full distance Fortune in the main favors 
the Fighter, where Luck is partial to the 
entry that sticks. 

The lessons that one can learn from 
sport in this connection might be applied 


with equal truth to the general game of 


life itself. These lessons will show that 
the man who begins to pity himself when 
trouble arrives, in place of fighting back, 
is a doomed entry. For the world at large 
has very little time to give to the com- 
plainer or the Alibi Expert. And the best 
*hard-luck" story that was ever told has 


By Grantland Rice 


never yet becomeoneof the Six Best Sellers, 

Here is an example that illustrates with 
complete effect the point under discussion: 

Francis Ouimet, who has won both the 
open and the amateur golf championship 
of the United States, was playing a round 
of golf over the Shennecosset course at 
New London. 

He began playing brilliantly, and finally 


The Fellows Who Stick! 


S, it’s a Fight— 

Buton by the shadows and out through tle Night, 
Taking the Break of the Game as it cracks, 
Head up and ready for Counter Attacks. 
Soaking up sorrow and pain as we go, 
Crashing through trouble and heartache and woe. 
Knowing that Fate, through the length of its span, 
Never has beaten a good Fighting Man! 
Knowing raw luck, with its scurviest trick, 
Never has won from the Fellows Who Stick! 
So, head up and ready, and on with the play, 
Though we must stumble o’er graves in the way. 


Yes, it’s a Scrap— 
But the fighters are ready to fill up each gap, 
Knowing that life has emerged from the gleam 
Of softness and slumber that leads to a Dream. 
Heads up, and ready to travel the road, 
However weary the burdening load. 
Heads up, and ready for whatever’s due, 
Pulling together and seeing it through. 
Playing the game to the end of the row, 
Set for the scrimmage with blow against blow. 
Trouble’s the Trainer that reaches the top— 
Raw Nerve’s the Seaper that ha 
V. 


someone told him that he had a fine chance 
either to break or tie the record of the 


course. > 

The twelfth hole at this course, over 500 
yards in length, is a par 5. Ouimet here 
struck off a fie long tee shot that appar- 
ently had traveled straight down the fair- 
way, played a trifle to the right to allow 
for a hook. He walked down the course, 
expecting to have a long brassie shot to 
the green. But when he came to his ball 
he found that fate had intervened in an 
unexpected fashion; the ball had evidently 
struck an uneven surface as it bounded 
along, and had taken a sharp flip at the 


rvests the crop! 
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finish over to a deep bunker at the right 
of the course. 

What do you suppose that the average 
golfer would have one under this same 
circumstance? If you have played any 
amount of golf yourself I rather think that 
one guess will be sufficient. Most of them, 
sore or disgusted, would have whanged 
away at the ball, blaming their pop-eyed 
luck for a 6 or a 7. 

I watched Ouimet 
closely here as he came 
upon this unlooked-for 
bad luck. In place of find- 
ing a good lie for a long 
shot to the green, he found 
the ball resting in a heel 
prine close against the 

unker's side, almost un- 
playable 
ut there wasn’t a sign 
of annoyanceor impatience 
on his face. In place of 
railing against fate, or 
breaking into highly pas- 
sionate or profane oratory, 
as so many would have 
done, the Boston star mere- 
ly accepted this turn as one 
of the breaks of the game. 

He took out his niblick, 
used all the time and care he 
needed, and then played 
safely out, where he might 
have easily wasted one or 
two strokes if he had been 
at all flurried or upset. 

And having reached the 
fairway again, Ouimet 
stepped up to the ball and 
hammered a fine brassie 
shot to within 8 feet of the 
cup, from where hedropped 
his puttfor a 4, beating par 
by a stroke! is refusal to 
be discouraged, or even an- 
noyed, gave him his chance 
to get a 69 for the round, 
thus tying the professional 
record. 

Ouimet had merely taken this turn as 

art of the game. I spoke to him about it 
ater. "Well," he said, “in a round of 
golf you have to figure that anything may 
happen, and then take each happening as 
it comes as part of the day's play. Ifound | 
out some time ago that I never got any- 
where by getting sore at my luck." 

Pat Moran had brought the Phillies 
from oblivion to fame. After four years 
of Philadelphia success he was let out by 
theowner of the team. This in itself would 
have broken the spirit of more than a 
few. He accepted a job as field coach 
for Giant pitchers, (Continued on page 230) 
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ERHAPS you associate the 

phrase “dope sheet,” with horse- 

racing. Some folks do. But I can 

promise you that there is as 

much difference between a racing 
* dope sheet” and the one I am going to 
talk about as there is between the two 
kinds of races—human and horse. 

*Dope sheet" is the modern term for 
what used to be called ''the form book." 
It gives all the facts about 
the horses taking.part in a 
race meeting: their pedi- 
gree, past performances on 
the track, the odds against 
them, their weight, height, 
and so on. 

But you are entered in 
more "events" than any 
horse that ever lived. So 
are the men and women 
around you. If you want to 
get the facts about any of 
these events, if you want to 
find out the odds for or 
against you, there is a won- 
derful and fascinating “dope 
sheet” at your service. It 
is-the record of statistics. 

f you are smart enough 
to consult this record, you 
will find it bristling with in- 
terest about everything you 
want to know—what your 
chances in business are, 
what to buy and when to 
buy it, how long you are 
li ely to live, what disease 
you are likely to die of, 
where to open a store, 
whether you will die rich or 
. poor, and forty-'leven other 
things. 

For instance, if a baby is 
going to be born in your 
family, are you interested 
as to whether it will be a 
girl or a boy? I just guess 
you are! You and your wife 
are sitting up nights won- 
dering whether you will 
name it after Aunt Jane, or 
after Grandpa Brown. 

Of course you are in- 
terested in that! But who is 
going togive you an advance "- 
tip on the answer to your questioning? 

I'll tell you one person who can do it 
sometimes, with a good percentage of 
chances that he will be right. Yet he is a 
person you never have thought of con- 
sulting; namely, a statistician. 

“A statistician!” you say. ‘How does 
he get his ‘dope’ ?" 

I'll tell you. Every year the record of 
births in large cities shows that almost 
identically the same number of girls and 
of boys are born. 

If your young hopeful is due the latter 
part of the year—say, in time to give you 
something to be thankful for at Thanks- 
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life. 


the danger lies. 
and lay a safer course.” 


giving —and you should consult the statis- 
tician along about August, this is what he 
would do: First, he would look up the 
record of the annual number of births; 
then he would get the figures for the six 
months just past and find out how the 
boys and the girls stand for that period. 

ou see, while the record: for the year 
will be a fifty-fifty one, the figures for a 
part of the year may show a quite differ- 


Why Wives Ought Not to 
be Bored by Statistics 


“QNTATISTICS are simply the record of 
human experience,” says Mr. Bab- 
son, the statistical expert. 
more interesting than a novel, because 
they contain the essence of a million 
novels. They are as interesting as your 
own life, because they show you con- 
cretely the influences which shape your 


“Statistics show, as regards widows, for 
example, that sixty-five per cent of them 
are left with less than three thousand dol- 
lars to live on. Talk about novels! Think 
of the tragedies compressed into that one 
statement. If you are a married woman, 
doesn’t it make you speculate pretty seri- 
ously about your own prosperity when 
you know that the chances are two to one 
that you will be left with less than three 
thousand dollars to keep the wolf from the 
door? It is just as I said: Statistics hold 
up a warning hand. They show us where 
Then we can get busy 


ent proportion. In fact, they often do. 


Suppose that during the first six months 
three fourths of the children born have 
been boys and only one fourth girls. Then 
you can say to yourself with practical 
certainty that in the rest of the year 
three fourths of the newcomers will be 
girls and one fourth will be boys. In 
other words, the chances are three to one 
that your particular young visitor will be 
named after Aunt Jane and not after 
Grandpa Brown. 

Are you interested in the weather? 
If your conversation is any indication, 
you most certainly are. You talk about 


“They are 


he Most Wonderful 


By Roger 
President of the Babson 


the weather every single day in the year. 

People say that all signs fail in dry 
weather. On the contrary, according to 
statistics, dry weather is a dependable 
sign in itself. If you will look up the rain- 
fall records of the state you live in, you 
will find that they are practically the 
same, year in'and year out. They vary 
from 5.5 inches of rain per year in Árizona 
to 41.5 inches per year in New England. 

Suppose you live in a 
state where the annual 
rainfall is about 20 inches; 
Idaho, for «example; and 
suppose that up to August 
Ist you’ have had long 
spells of dry weather when 
“all signs failed." Perhaps 
you have soaked up only a 
measly four or five inches. 
Doesn't that mean anything 
to you? It does to the sta- 
tistician. He knows that, 
from August on, you are 
going to get I5 inches of 
rain in your state. So 
you'd better literally make 
hay while the sun shines. 

ost people think statis- 
tics are about as interesting 
as a cemetery. On the con- 
trary, statistics make even 
a cemetery interesting. 

For example, are you con- 
cerned as to how soon you 
are going to change your 
habitat from your cottage, 
or your apartment, or your 
mansion in town, to a six- 
foot resting place in the 
burying ground of your 
choice? I think you are. 

Statistics cannot tell you 
this with absolute certainty, 
because you have a big part 
in making these statistics. 
But they can tell you your 
chances. They can tell you. 
whether, at your age, you 
have ten chances to one, or 
only two chances to one, of 
living to celebrate another 
birthday. 

They can tell you whether 
your wife is likely to outlive 
you; whether heart disease 
or kidney trouble, or cancer, or pneu- 
monia, is most likely to carry you off. 
They will tell you, if you are a rail- 
road man, whether you will probably go 
to the funeral of your neighbor, who is a 
grocer, or whether he is likely to follow 
you to the cemetery. 

Statistics won't kill. you—and statis- 
tics won't keep you alive. But they will 
hold up a sse. hand, or perhaps an 
encouraging one. ` They will tell you what 
chances are around the corner. If you 
don't take the tip they give you, that is 
Jour lookout. But if you want my advice, 

suggest that you do a little digging 


“Dope Sheet” on Earth 
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Statistical Organization 


among the dry bones of mortality sta- 
tistics and of life insurance records. It 
will help you to defer the day when you 
will be dry bones yourself. 

Did you ever hear the story of the 
country doctor who was asked anxiously 
by a fond mother as to her baby’s chances 
of getting well? The doctor cheerfully 
replied: : 

“Don’t worry! According to the book 
I studied at college, only eight babies in a 
thousand die every year from the disease 
your baby’s got, and l've already lost my 
eight. 

"Personally: I should have regarded this 
as a case where one or the other, the doctor 
or the statistics, lied. For I am bound to 
admit that figures can be made to lie as 
well as to tell the truth. 

A glaring instance of this is found in the 
statistics of divorce. You probably have 
seen and been shocked by the statement 
that one couple out of every twelve is 
divorced. : 

You have counted up the divorced 

persons among your acquaintances and 
have found a much greater percentage 
than eleven: twelfths still living together 
in apparent peace and amity. Where- 
upon, you have decided that in some 
parts of the country divorces must be so 
thick that you couldn’t throw a stone 
without hitting an alimony payer or 
payee. 
n this case, it isn’t really that the 
figures lie. The trouble is in the way they 
are presented. The statement mentioned 
means simply this: Every year there are 
one twelfth as many couples divorced as 
there are couples married during that year. 
That is a very different proposition from 
one twelfth of all married couples. So, 
cheer up! Matrimony is not the failure you 
thought it must be—somewhere. 


"| BE truth is that only a small fraction 
of one per cent of the total number of 
married people are divorced each year. 
Instead of one twelfth, or about eight in 
every hundred persons, breaking the ties 
of marriage, less than one in several hun- 
dred wives and husbands does it. And we 
owe this comforting assurance to statis- 
tics rightly interpreted. : 

I wish Í could make you realize what a 
tremendous help these “cold figures," as 
you call them, can be in solving the very 
greatest problems in your life. They are 
not cold. They are pulsating with human 
interest. 

Just take the vital question of how 
much you earn. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and of women have struck for 
higher wages during the past year. 
Everything costs more; sugar, flour, 
socks, shirts, rent—everything. They 
wanted more money to meet this increased 
cost. 

But do you realize that the only just 
way of finding out what increase they 
were entitled to was for someone to wade 


through seas of figures, of statistics? If 
a man had tried to adjust wages without 
getting thousands of figures and com- 
paring them, he would have been a fool. 

You can get the results of these com- 
parisons for yourself. You can find out 
exactly what has been the increase in the 
cost of living. lf you want a raise in 
salary, don't ask for it simply on the 
eneral plea that you need it and want it. 

et the facts. If clothing has gone up 85 
per cent, and food 64 per cent, and rent 
40 per cent, while your salary has in- 
creased only 10 per cent, isn't that a good 
“selling argument” with which to put 
over your plea for a raise? Anyhow, it is 
better than one that sounds like, “I want 
what I want because I want it.” 


[t YOU will take an intelligent interest 
in statistics, you can make them save 
you actual money. For example, there is 
a direct connection betweer. the statistics 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the price of almost every 
article you buy to wear or to eat. You 
would like to have advance information 
as to what these things will cost next 
season. Well, you can get it. 

You can tell by looking over the govern- 
ment reports on the cotton crop and the 
wool crop whether clothing will be higher, 
or cheaper, next year. Look at the wheat 
and corn reports, if you want to know 
whether flour will go up or down. Read 
up on the Mexican situation if you are 
wondering whether gasolene for your car 
will cost more, or less, next summer. 

course if you buy from hand to 
mouth and don't care what you pay there 
is no reason for you to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with statistics. But if you are 
willing to stock your pantry, your cellar, 
your coal bin, and your clothes closet 
when things are cheap—or, at least, 
cheaper than they will be—you could save 
a tidy sum every year. 

No human being that has followed the 
export figures as they are published in the 
papers from month to month wonders at 
the high prices of to-day. These figures 
tell the truth when the politicians are 
telling lies. 

During the past year what did these 
figures show that would have helped 
a housewife and the father of a family? 

They showed that buyers from Europe 
were simply scouring the United States 
for everything to supply the demands of 
people overseas. Not only grains and 
meat—the staples of living—but all kinds 
of canned stuffs and prepared foods were 
shipped abroad in enormous quantities. 
And it was the same with clothing and 
house furnishings. 

You mustn't blindly follow. what the 
retail storekeeper tells you. In the first 
place, amazing as it may seem, he often 
shares your ignorance of the practical 
value to him, of statistics. Anyway, he 
wants you to buy now; so he is hidy 


to urge it on the ground that “things’ 
are going to be higher. Maybe he is right 
and maybe he isn't. Find out for your- 
self. 

The Bureau of Markets in Washington 
publishes wonderful figures of the daily 
and weekly movements of fruit and prod- 
uce from the farm to the market. Dont 
ever buy your fruit for the fall preserving 
and canning without first looking at these 
figures. Fruit prices are very sensitive to 
any variation in market supply. 

y knowing how many peaches are on 
their way to market, you can tell whether 
they should be higher or lower next week. 
If you live in a town that is supplied from 
the nearby country, why don’t you get 
your local papers to print daily reports 
of the “visible supply" of farm products 
in the vicinity ind or dies movements to 
the town dealers? These papers ought to 
serve you in this matter, and if you de- 
mand this service you will get it. 

I know people who sometimes take their 
cars and scour around the country looking 
up prospects in the canning season. Per- 
haps they find that tomatoes are not 
ripening fast, but that by next week they 
will be plentiful and therefore cheaper. 
But the car will burn up enough gasoline 
to wipe out the saving thus effected. If 
you could look over reports of local 
market conditions every evening in the 
daily paper you would know when to buy, 
and the information wouldn't cost you 
anything. These reports are nothing but 
statistics applied to the everyday facts of 
your life. 

For example, we had last fall a drastic 
potato famine in certain sections of the 
country. À great many families had their 
own potato patches, on which they de- 
pended, but their crop was a failure. At 
the time when people would naturally be 
putting in their winter supply, potatoes 
in the open market were ninety cents a 
peck, a very high price. What should be 
done? Statistics on the potato crop 
showed that the rot which had prevailed 
in many sections had not extended into 
Maine, and that the potato crop in 
Aroostook County was excellent. People 
who had these figures bought only from 
hand to mouth, on the probability of 
lower potato prices a little later on. They 
won, and saved some money. 


PERHAPS your wife is undecided wheth- 
er to stock up now with table linen, 
sheets, pillow cases, towels, or to wait until 
next year. Of course the storekeeper advises 
her to buy now. That is to his interest, be- 
cause he wants to turn over his stock. But 
if you are wise, you will study the reports 


.from, say, the Fall River cotton mill district, 


the government reports on the cotton crop, 
and the figures on importations of linen. 
Check these reports up and compare them 
with the figures for previous years and 
you can predict whether prices will go 
up or down. (Continued on page 224) 
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A comfortable-looking middle-aged negress, spotlessly clean, and carrying an empty 
basket on her arm, had opened the gate and was coming calmly up the walk 


Solid Comfort 


An amusing story of a wonderful cook and 


her son Pygmalion 


By J. A. King 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


HE was the only member of the 
family whose name could by any 
stretch of the imagination be con- 
strued to fit her personality. Her 
sister Peace was at present serving 

the second month of her half-year sentence 
on the Parish Farm for having created a 
disturbance; Plenty, the next in years, was 
so poverty-stricken that, had it not been 
for the efforts of her loving family, she 
would most certainly have starved to 
death; while Charity, the youngest living 
sister, was so noted for the biting sharp- 
ness of her tongue that it was almost 
impossible for her to hold any position 
whatsoever for more than a few days at 
a time. 
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Others there had once been— Faith and 
Hope, twins; but the quiet assurance of 
the former's title, and the wistful confi- 
dence of the latter's, had not been justified 
by life as it was meted out to them, and 
after a few months of trial they had been 
removed from all earthly woe. 

'There remained then Comfort, eldest 
daughter of the house of Heath, colored. 
Comfort justified her name, in so far as 
her sisters were concerned, in thought, 
word, and deed, and enjoyed that rare 
luxury of hearing, while yet in the flesh, 
those whom she loved and served arise and 
call her blessed! 

It was her custom to choose for herself 
a place in whatsoever household she might 


elect to work, and then so endear herself 
through the medium of willing service an 
magnificent cooking that the thought o 
losing her was not to be endured; whet 
would begin the struggle in the employers 
minds as to which loss could be the better 
borne—that of a cook who could hi 
gratified the tastes of the gods on Olym 
pus, or that of the contents of house and 
pantry, which would disappear so surely 
as they were not chained in their places- 
Comfort had lost out in the last clash 
Steeled by the thought of a large ham 
which had disappeared in toto before the 
day on which it was to have been brought 
from retirement, stuffed and baked 10 
Comfort’s inimitable style, and served t 


a table of envious guests, the master of 
the house had been as adamant. That 
ham had been home-cured. It was a Vir- 
ginia ham. It had been selected and 
shipped to him by a connoisseur. It had 
disappeared. Comfort must go. 

Behold then Comfort, at about eleven 
o'clock on a clear, warm day, clothed in 
freshly starched gingham, the inevitable 
basket on her arm, Comfort in search of a 
job—or a source of supply. 

The basket looked innocent. It was 
empty, or nearly so. Merely a clean 
folded cloth averted that ignominy. Had 
the basket been a sentient thing it would 
have realized that its hollow state and its 
owner's positionless one were cause and 
effect. 


"THE John L. Stantons, late of Ver- 
mont, and new arrivals in Louisiana, 
were standing on their front steps, and the 
master of the house was affectionately but 
firmly laying down the law to his pretty 
little wife. 

“It’s too everlastingly hot," he said. 
“If I find that you have been in that 
kitchen, cooking anything for lunch, I shall 
refuse to eat it, and, furthermore, I shall 
punish you for disobeying orders.” 

She reached up and laid her fingers on 
his lips. He kissed them and held the 
hand as he continued, “I mean it, really, 
sweetheart. You are not used to this 
heat, and it might make you ilj. I've 
heard of the heat of Southern summers, 
but I never dreamed it was like this, and 
I couldn’t— Hello, who's this?” 

A comfortable-looking middle-aged ne- 
‘gress, spotlessly clean, and carrying an 
empty basket on her arm, had opened the 
gate and was coming calmly up the walk. 
Arrived at the steps she nodded pleasantly 
and spoke: . 

“ Mornin’, suh. Mornin’, ma’am. Does 
y'all need a cook?" 

Did they need a cook! A quick look 
passed between husband and wife. lt 
spoke of the discomfort of kitchens on hot 
days, of the trouble in cooking the new 
varieties of vegetables, of the difficulty in 
applying Northern methods in a Southern 
town; most of all it spoke relief, and they 
turned simultaneously to the waiting 
woman. 

“We do,” said the Stantons, and with a 
relieved look the master of the house put 
on his hat and started down the steps. 

* Wait a moment, dear," implored his 
wife nervously. “ You see, I wouldn't care 
to engage anyone you might not like—” 

He appreciated her position and sat 
down on the step. They were strangers 
in what had been until very recently the 
usual sleepy little Southern village. The 
discovery of oil and gas, and the opening 
of a tremendous field, had brought them 
to Oakville, and they were untried in the 
way of the Southerner, black or white. 

Thrifty, shrewd, economical as the 
Northern girl had been trained to be, 
Mrs. Stanton’s lessons were proving hard, 
and after one day with a more or less 
typical Oakville domestic she had dis- 
missed her, and for the remainder of the 
week had done her own work. The un- 
accustomed heat was hard to bear under 
any circumstances; the day before she had 
almost fainted in the kitchen. 

“Are you a good cook?” She put the 
question with confidence. It was one that 


she knew should always be asked. 
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“Lawdy now, jes’ listen at dat chile! 
Honey, it ain’t nothin’ that grows on dis 
earth what ain't good t'eat if only I fixes 
it. Is I a good cook! Oh, lawdy!" With- 
out further ado the applicant reversed the 
positions and assumed the róle of ques- 
tioner. 

“ How does y'all have yo’ meals—dinner 
at bedtime? It’s agin natur', and I ain't 


gwineter work nowhar whar de veg'tubbles ~ 


gotter be had at night. 'Taint de lateness 
I minds. I ain't 'fraid of de dark, an’ l 
don't keer how long I wuks, but supper 
things is meant fur to be eat at supper 
time—chicken, an’ biscuits, an’ sich. Veg’- 
tubbles wasn't growed fur night feedin's. 
"l'ain't a member of my fambly’ll eat—” 
She recollected herself and hastily changed 
the subject. 

“Does y'all have reachin' or steppin 
she inquired conversationally. 

“Reaching or—or stepping? I’m afraid 

—" Mrs. Stanton was floundering help- 
lessly. 

“Yes’m, in yo’ sarvice, I means. Does 
y'all he'p yo'selfs at table or do de cook do 
de steppin’? I axes, cause it means mo’ 
white ap’ons an’ sech, an' —" 

“Tf you work for us,” Mr. Stanton 
broke in bravely, " vou will do the cook- 
ing, wait on the table, and help in the rest 
of the house as required. I will pay you—” 

“Yassuh, yassuh. Lawdy, you is a fast 
stepper in yo’ mind. Sho, I kin do all de 
wuk, an’ mo’ ’n you two kin think up in 
dis bird's nest of a house. I'll jes’ walk 
round’ an’ come in de back do’ and start 
in, an’ after you is eat dinner an’ saw my 
style, you kin tell me what you pays.” 


ED 


ITH the advent of Comfort perfect 
eace settled over the house of Stan- 
ton. With apparently no effort, the pretty 
little house was kept spotlessly clean, 
while the meals that she served, cooked 
in the best Southern style, were faultless. 
Stanton found himself making them the 
subject of letters to several of his North- 
ern friends, while Mrs. Stanton began 
urging her mother to come for a visit and 
learn through personal experience what 
the far-famed luxury of a good Southern 
cook meant. 

The leopard and the unchangeable qual- 
ity of its spots have been used as the text 
of many a discourse. As an example it is 
worthy of all acceptation. The leopard, 
however, is not alone in its inability—or 
absence of desire—to change either its 
spots, its habits of living, or its general 
attitude toward life. 

At the little railroad station boasted by 
Oakville, it was the habit of one Pyg- 
malion Heath, colored, to meet each of the 
four daily passenger trains, and he some- 
times Condésceided to bestow his favor 
upon an occasional freight crew by being 
present upon their arrival. He was a 
well-built, clean-looking youth of about 
twenty, and at such times he appeared in 
a spotless white duck suit, and held aloft 
on one hand a large covered tray. 

Upon the arrival of the trains he would 
make his way rapidly along the platform 
below the windows of the coaches, and 
then would ensue a rapid exchange of 
small white packages and dimes, the latter 
finding their way to Pygmalion's pocket 
as fast as they could be transferred from 
their previous owners'. Upon investigation 
the small paper-wrapped packages would 
be found to contain the lightest and fluff- 
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est of hot buttered biscuits, sometimes 
plain, sometimes with a bit of the dainti- 
est-flavored ham, or a tiny dab of delicious 
jelly. Occasionally the filling would be 
the most appetizing creamed chicken. 
There were passengers who, being familiar 
with the contents of the dainty packages, 
were accustomed to hand out a shiny half 
dollar, and then consume with great eager- 
ness all that had been purchased. Others 
there were who were willing to exchange 
a few dimes and nickels in a guessing con- 
test as to what would be served when the 
train should slow down at Oakville. 

For Pygmalion it was a highly lucrative, 
as well as enjoyable business, and the 
future looked rosy. 

Oakville was not one of the railroad's 
twenty-minutes-for-meals stops; but it so 
happened that it was reached by most of 
its trains at a most propitious hour, and 
the fame of the little biscuits—two in a 
package—was spreading. White Oaks, 
thirty minutes farther down the line, 
where meals could be hastily swallowed 
by those travelers so desiring, had begun 
to notice a decided falling off in revenue. 


T THE Stanton home on Wistaria 
Avenue the perplexing problems of 
housekeeping were being disposed of with 
an ease and dexterity that never recog- 
nized them as problems. Early break- 
fast, mid-day dinner, seven-o'clock supper, 
* somethin' in de icebox to sarve later if 
friends drops in"—all was perfect. In the 
house not a speck of dust, in the pantry 
row upon row of wonderful jellies and 
jams, and in a far corner of the yard the 
eginning of a tiny kitchen garden which 
would by fall add new delicacies to those 
already being enjoyed. 

The Stantons were radiantly happy. 
Life was one long succession of beautiful 
days, wonderful moonlit nights, and more 
than wonderfully good things to eat. If 
the mistress of the house puzzled over the 
frequency with which she was asked to 
order flour, or was inclined to combat the 
assertion that “ You an’ Mr. Stanton sho’ 
kin everlastin'ly do away wid butter, 
better order some mo'," she resolutely 
fixed her mind upon other things. And if 
Mr. Stanton pursed his lips and whistled 
softly when his glance fell upon the 
*" demned total” of the grocer's and butch- 
er's bills, he had merely to visualize his 
wife—care free, happy, and in perfect 
health—to make him smile pleasantly as 
he made out and signed checks for Messrs. 
Smith and Brown respectively. 

And in the kitchen, Comfort—solid in 
fact, figure, and philosophy—cut and 
scraped and peeled and mixed delectable 
concoctions and sang at her tasks, happy 
in her work, and in the thought of her 
beloved ones waiting her with such con- 
fidence each night upon her arrival at 
home. 

And into the midst of Eden came the 


- serpent—a whole company of serpents— 


with no warning other than a small scrap 
of yellow paper containing a few type- 
written words. 

Mr. Stanton tossed it to his wife across 
the table at dinner. 

"President," he said gloomily, ‘and 
vice president, and stockholders—" 

“And G. M.,” she amended, glancing 
at the telegram, "and F. M., and Aud. 
What on earth is ‘Aud.’?” 

“Auditor, and G. M. is general man- 
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ager, and F. M. is field manager and I 
don’t see why they have shown partiality 
and left out the chief office boy and the 
janitor of the main office building. They 
would have enjoyed a visit to the field. 

“The auditor is welcome at any time. 
The field manager is about due for a visit. 
But why, oh why, the president, and the 
V. P., and the stockholders? Why, especi- 
ally, the stockholders! Do they think an 
oil field is like a theatre! Think we can 
seat them, press a button, and turn on a 
gusher? And not even a decent place in 
town where they can eat—" 

“One decent place,” she amended. “We 
could feed the initials, and the Aud., and 
the stockholders could—” 

“Its the stockholders who need the 
coddling,” he interrupted. “The com- 
pany knows that everything's O. K. They 
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But Pygmalion was beyond the reach of any helpful hint. Wretchedly 


know.what a gold mine they've got. It's 
the timid big stockholder who gets cold 
feet and wants to see the oil flowing into 
barrels. 

"How long will the visitors be here?” 


inquired Mrs. Stanton the practical. 


"Can't tell. Probably get in on the 
morning eleven-forty and leave the same 
evening. Lunch first and then a pleasant 
afternoon roaming around watching the 
iron-bound buckets go down empty and 
oe up full of beautiful money-making 
oil. . 


SHE laughed at the picture and reas- 
sured him: 

“Never mind. I’m going to order 
plenty of flour—it's always out—and but- 
ter, and have Comfort kill several fryers. 
And we have lots of jelly, and—just you 


-bring on the visitors! If they once taste 


of Comfort's fare they'll forget there's 
such a thing on earth as a well." 

Mr. Stanton cheered visibly. — "Isn't 
she a wonder!” he sighed reminiscently, 
and departed for the office with his thoughts 
dwelling complacently on the dark treas- 
ure in his kitchen. 

The flour arrived, butter, also, in large 
quantities, and Comfort, killing chickens 
and preparing them for a cold night in the 
ice box, asked. why. She was told why, 
and thereafter busied herself exceedingly 
during the remainder of the afternoon, 
and departed for home after dark with the 
inevitable basket bulging at the top even 
more than usual. 

Thursday dawned clear and beautiful, 
an ideal day for oil-field inspection, and 
Mr. Stanton left home early, promising to 
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he spooned the gluey mass onto the board and attempted to work it 


call up his wife and notify her how many 
—if any—guests to expect. 

Comfort started early on her prepara- 
tions for dinner. "Don't matter how 
many comes,” she argued wisely; “so long 
as we knows in time and gits ready.” 

Thus, when her son, Pygmalion Heath, 
called her to the little side gate at about a 
quarter eleven, she was able to meet 
him with a smiling face and a basket, 
which she loudly requested him to “tote 
on home fer Mammy, ca’se it ain’t got 
nothin’ in it what I needs, and I got an- 
other one here anyhow.” 

The eleven-forty was late—almost an 
hour late, and a party of business men 
whose destination was Oakville were ex- 
ceedingly restless and disturbed thereat. 

“Hardly time enough for a visit to the 
field if we have to stop for lunch,” re- 


marked one, looking at his watch for the 
twentieth time; “and there's nothing on 
the train to eat in the meanwhile. Hey, 
Porter! Is there a decent hotel or restau- 
rant at Oakville?” 


"TRE porter stopped brushing the dust 
out of the carpet into the air long 
enough to reflect. He shook his head. 

“Naw, sir, none's you'd like to pride 
yourse'f on. But if it's food you wants, 
jest the best food you ever set your jaws 
on, jest you genelmen have some dimes 
ready, and when you sees that nigger Pyg- 
malion Heath, him in the white coat, at 
the Oakville station, jest y'all reach out 
an' grab as many ot them packiges of 
hisn as you kin, an' if y'all don't say it's 
de best eatin' you ever done, why, I'll give 
up my job, an’ dat’s all!" 
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" He's right,” said the conductor, pass- 
ing through at the moment. "Our eating 
station is twenty miles down the road 
from here, but I nearly always hand out 
my dime to Heath. He must be a wonder 
of a cook. Oakville next stop, gentlemen.” 

As the train slowed to a full stop there 
stood Pygmalion, fresh in newly-ironed 
white duck, his tray with its immaculately 
clean little packages held aloft on one 
hand, his quick smile greeting each of his 
regular customers, and his alert eyes not- 
ing each stranger. 

He did an amazing business. The last 
of the party of business men took the last 
of the paper-wrapped packages, and after 
a glance at the contents, offered a quarter 
to a companion who had obeyed the por- 
ter's injunction and grabbed all he could 
hold. (Continued on page 151) 
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Has Made a Fortune Out of Clean Dancing 


JOSEPH L. GUYON 


The couple in this picture consented to take this pose, merely to 
show the sort of dancing which Guyon will not permit in his hall 


UNDREDS of fortunes are 

made by knowing what people 

want; but this is the story of a 

man who has made $400,000 

in four years by giving people 
what they didn’t want—or thought they 
didn’t. S 

Six years ago, Joseph L. Guyon was a 
soap salesman with thirteen thousand five 
hundred dollars in the bank. He lived 
well, was a good mixer, and had a weak- 
ness for the waltz, a disposition to make 
up his mind quickly, and to stick to it. 

One day an acquaintance offered him a 
half-interest in a dance hall in return for 
his savings. He took the offer, and a year 
later was there, teaching the waltz and 
two-step, when the “modern dance" 
craze broke upon Chicago. Cabarets and 
dance floors in restaurants appeared 
everywhere. Delirious tangos, “ bunny- 
hugs,” and “turkey-trots” were fascinat- 
ing innovations. 

Startled by the falling off in their 
business, the old-fashioned "professors" 
called a meeting and all but Guyon voted 
to abandon the standard dances and go 
with the crowd. 

“T am going to stick to the waltz and 
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two-step,” he declared. “In my hall, 
I'll make everybody keep six inches from 
his partner. The old-time dances can be 
made as clean as the old-time religion." 

He was ridiculed, stormed at, and all 
but hustled from the room. 

"Don't be a fool," they told him. 
“Come on! Don't crab the game!" 

But Guyon was obdurate, and did not 
waver even when his partner the next 
morning dissolved business relations on 
the ground that he couldn't team with a 
madman. For six months Guyon strug- 
gled along, with a rapidly emptying hall. 

‘hen he closed up and disappeared for six 
months. 

Meanwhile the dance craze grew even 
more fierce. “Walking the dog," “jazz,” 
"ballin the Jack," and finally the 
“shimmy,” became the rage. In the 
midst of this Babylonic babel—which 
you can re-create for yourself from the 
files of any Chicago newspaper—the 
town woke up one morning to find its 
billboards plastered with signs and its 
newspapers filled with page advertise- 
ments, announcing the opening of a huge 
ballroom, where “No Mopern Dances 
Wourp BE ALLOWED.” 


The advertisement concluded by invit- 
ing the town to come to the new ballroom 
and “be clean;" to come and dance the 
old-fashioned waltz and two-step; to 
come and hear “real” music; and to hold 
its partner six inches from itself while on 
the floor. Guyon’s name was signed at the 
bottom. 

The town laughed at him. That night 
cynical youths thronged his elaborately 
expensive ballroom and began “jazz” 
dances of the universal kind, paying no 
heed to the music. Three times Guyon 
warned them; then he began throwing 
them out, returning to each offender, 
however, his admission fee. Guyon is six 
feet and weighs two hundred and fifteen 
pounds, so his throwing out was eminently 
successful. 

On the following night the crowd was 
smaller. The night after, it was smaller 
still. Guyon set his bulldog jaw and 
waited. He had gone through too much 
to surrender easily. During the previous 
six months, by boei money from 
anybody who would listen to his plans, he 
had slowly collected enough to erect the 
ballroom. He had drawn the plans for the 
building, mixed the mortar, driven the 


nails, plumbed the hall himself. He spent 
his leisure hours chasing out the physi- 
cians his frightened wife had sent to ward 
off his threatened collapse. 

In the darkest hour, he mortgaged his 
household furniture and threw that money 
into a last "clean dancing” advertise- 
ment. It was the straw that turned the 
tide. Juvenile protective associations, 
women’s clubs, reform bodies, endorsed 
his work, and gradually people began to 
come. One Saturday night, three months 
after the opening, six thousand dancers 
packed the hall. Y : 

To-day the institution occupies a re- 
markable place in the social life of 
Chicago's teeming West Side, where 
hundreds of thousands of workers, steno- 
graphers, shopgirls, clerks, and mechanics 
make their homes. Assisted always by his 
wife, Guyon each night watches over the 
throngs. Twenty assistants are stationed 
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about the floor to see that the rules are 
obeyed.’ 

If a. youth hugs his lady, walks her 
backward, or slips into the clutching, 
writhing postures of the new dances, he 
is Warte. If he persists he is marched 
into the inner office, where Guyon lectures 
him soundly. If still defiant, he is reim- 
bursed for his expense and escorted to the 
street. 

“We make sure of our ground before 
we censure any dancer," says Guyon; 
"then we go at it bluntly. If a girl's 
skirts are too high, or her dress too low, 
we bundle her up and send her home to 
her mother in the automobile that always 
stands outside. If she is too highly 
rouged, we make her take it off—if she is 
too young—we allow no one in the ball- 
room under seventeen—we send a private 
letter to her mother, telling just why we 
cannot admit her daughter. I send 
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hundreds of letters to mothers whose 
daughters I see keeping undesirable com- 
pany, or developing dangerous manner- 
isms. I accept the responsibility for much 
of the moral standard of those who dance 
on my floor. Parents and preachers are 
my strongest supporters. 

“Tt is perfectly true that the people 
didn't want the waltz and two-step when 
I started forcing those dances upon them. 
But when they thought it over, they did. 
Clean dancing touches the deep wells of 
poetry and sentiment in people. The new 
dances are dangerous. My experience in 
this enterprise has proved that there are 
plenty of pore who want to be decent 
if you will only give them the chance. 
I believed that; and I gambled on my 
belief, when everything and everybody 
seemed to brand me a fool. Time has 
shown which of us was right." 

LLOYD D. LEWIS 


She Makes War on Mosquitoes 


HEN a member -of Mrs, 
Elizabeth H. Wright’s fam- 
ily. contracted a severe case 
ol alata through the bite 
of a mosquito she did not 
accept the visitation. with 
philosophic calm or with Job- 
like meekness. Instead, she 
vowed vengeance on_ the 
whole pesky breed, and im- 
mediately proceeded to study 
their family history, their 
likes and dislikes, and means 
of extermination. After ab- 
sorbing all the knowledge 
she could get hold of, she, a 
lone woman against thou- 
sandsand thousands of sting- 
ing, biting, .disease-carrying 
insects, carried war right 
into the enemy's camp. 

Mrs. Wright was living in 
New Jersey at the time, a 
state famous for the s:ze and 
voracity of its mosquitoes. 
Experimenting first of all 
around her own home she 
was able to keep herself free 
of the pests by destroying 
their breeding places. 

Destroying breeding places 
isn't particularly easy or 
pleasant work, but it is 
mighty useful. Everyone 
knows that stagnant pools 
and marshy land are the 
much beloved habitats of 
the mosquitoes, but how 
many people know that a 
spoonful of water in an un- 
covered bottle or old tin can 
can afford the domesticated 
and very-fond-of-man yel- 
low fever mosquito a chance 
to deposit her eggs right in 
the home. Indeed, it is said 
she prefers water that is in an 
artificial container to water 
with a natural earth bottom. 

Naturally, when Mrs. Wright's neigh- 
bors saw her immunity from mosquitoes 
they came to her foradvice, which was al- 
ways gladly given. But it set her think- 
ing, and finally it led to the development 


of mosquito extermination as a lucrative 
profession. 

Golf links, gardens, country clubs and 
estates afford Mrs. Wright her fields of 


usefulness. There is no need of advertis- 


MRS. ELIZABETH H. WRIGHT 


Who knows the mosquito's habits, its likes and 
dislikes, and just what it takes to exterminate it 


ing. One grateful client recommends her to 
another and so her work goes steadily on. 

Naturally, each piece of work presents 
its own special problems, which have to be 
considered and solved after a very careful 


and exhaustive survey. Some places can 
be freed of the pests fairly easily and 
quickly, while other places need her atten- 
tion for several years. To free a golf course, 
for instance, Mrs. Wright has to go one 
hundred and fifty yards in 
every direction. from the 
greens and get rid of all the 
stagnant water, so that not 
even a thimbleful remains. 
Every tree must be in- 
spected for holes and hol- 
lows, as some species breed 
exclusively in trees. The 
holes then have to be filled 
with cenient, sand or dirt. 
Stagnant ponds and very 
sluggish water must be 
drained and the edges of the 
drainage ditches cut straight, 
not slanting, otherwise the 
persistent female mosquito 
would frustrate all efforts 
and discover just sufficient 
water in which to bring up 
her numerous family. 

The average, ordinary 
country or town dweller can- 
not drain pools and marsh 
lands on his own responsibili- 
ty, unless they happen to be 
on his estate; but he can sce 
that rain-water barrels and 
cisterns are closely covered, 
that old bottles and tin cans 
are disposed of in such a 
way they cannot accumulate 
moisture, that buckets of 
water are thoroughly emp- 
tied, that rank grass around 
the house is closely clipped, 
and that small puddles are 
filled in. 

When she is not engaged 
in exterminating mosquitoes 
Mrs. Wright can be found 
either in New York City, 
where she has a home, or at 
Cornell University, where 
hersonisalsoa student. She is keen about 
entomology; insects of all kinds have an 
intense fascination for her, and she is never 
happier than when learning something 
new about them. CHARLES N. LURIE 


Five-Cent Investment Gave Him a Good Idea 


OURTEEN years ago a tall 

Illinois master mechanic with 

mutton-chop whiskers strode de- 

spondently to and fro in the 

Baltimore and Ohio station at 
Twenty-second and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. He was utterly discouraged. 
For seventeen years he had been studying 
liquid fuel and working to perfect an oil 
burner which would make oil superior to 
coal as a heat producer. His 
dream was that oil would be 
the fuel of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Now, after fourteen years 
of endless experiments, of labor 
by day and night, his dream 
had faded away. 

Or, so it seemed. His experi- 
ments had been carried on 
among the oil wells of Cali- 
fornia, where oil was then 
plentiful. He worked nights, 
alone, at home. Hundreds of 
sheets of paper were covered 
with drawings. made on his 
kitchen table. The first suc- 
cessful test of his first perfected 
burner was made with the 
kitchen range. 

That test decided him. Lay- 
ing a small brass casting on the 
i he said to his wife, I've 
turned the trick. That burner 
will play a big róle in revolu- 
tionizing industry in this coun- 
try, or I miss my guess. I 
resigned to-day. leave for 
New York at the earliest pos-. 
sible moment—there is the 
place to bid for success." 

Six months he traveled in and 
about New York, seeking a 
manufacturer who would give 
his burnér a trial. None of 
them could “see” it. None 
was interested in trying to heat 
power-plant boilers, run great 
furnaces or mills with a liquid 
fuel! Besides, oil was expensive. 
And the little brass burner was 
quite different from anything 
they had ever seen before; in 
fact, it and its inventor were 
rather “queer.” 

Weary, discouraged, turned 
down everywhere, the inventor 
shook the dust of New York 
from his big shoes and, believ- 
ing that he might get a “nib- 
ble” in the City of Brotherly 
Love, traveled that way. The cold 
shoulder again. Every promoter, every 
engineer, every mechanic turned him 
down. He returned to the station, 
plunged his hands despondently into his 
pockets, fingered a single five-cent piece 
left in one of them, and asked himself that 
question which in our day has become 
classic: Where do we go from here?" 

Against one of the walls of the station 
the Westerner saw one of those prehis- 
toric nickel-in-the-slot contraptions which 
simultaneously vend your fortune, a 
scrap of music, and your weight. The 
triple bargain and the nickel-in the in- 
ventor’s pocket made connections in his 
brain’ He knew his weight; he was 
beyond caring about his fortune; but he 
did care for music. “Here goes,” he said 
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to himself, “my last nickel for a farewell 
swan song, and then back we go to the old 
job.” 

In fell the coin. The music tinkled. 
And out fell a tiny ticket, bearing ‘‘204 
pounds” on one side, and on the other the 
words: “Perseverance will bring you 
success." 

The advice from the delphic machine 
stuck in the discouraged man’s mind. It 


DR. W. N. BEST 


His last nickel, dropped in a weighing ma- 
chine, he says, changed his fortune in life 


challenged him. He couldn't dismiss it 
from his thoughts. “Why, I have perse- 
vered,” he kept saying to himself; “I am 
on the way to success; I must keep on. I 
will keep on." While in this mood, he 
picked up his bag and, instead of starting 
for California, took a return train to New 
York. : 

On this train he got acquainted with a 
man who told him of a firm in New 
Haven that was interested in oil burners, 
The inventor went straight on to New 
Haven. He found there his first pur- 
chaser, the National Wire Corporation of 
that city. His burner has been used there 


_ successfully ever since. Meanwhile, the 


one patent has grown to thirty-eight pat- 
ents; the efficiency of oil burners has in- 
creased over one hundred per cent; and 


Dr. W. N. Best, F. R. S. A., 11 Broadway, 
New York City, furnishes burners for sixty- 
five per cent of the oil consumed in the 
works of the different manufacturers of 
the United States. 

Now, at the age of fifty-seven, living in 
affluence, loving his job so that he cannot 
leave it, in spite of many resolutions to do 
so, Doctor Best has grown mellow with 
kindly, helpful philosophy. Inspiring 
struggling inventors and young 
men in general is his favorite 
indoor sport. Sit beside him 
to-day in his skyscraper office 
and ask him to tell you how you 
can make a success of your in- 
vention. 

His eyes twinkle with pride. 
He gazes at you closely, as if 
poüdering whether or not you 

ave it in you to grasp his great 
secret. Then, without a word, 
he produces his cardcase and 
removes the worn, faded little 
ticket which he bought for five 
cents in Philadelphia years ago, 
and shows you the faded 
letters: “ Perseverance will bring 
you success.” 

“But,” you exclaim, ** perse- 
verance won't do everything; 
persevering at the wrong thing 
won't get me anywhere." 

“You are right,” says Doctor 
Best, removing his James Whit- 
comb Riley glasses and growing 
reminiscent. ''Perseverance is 
the most important thing, but 
three other rules ahould pre- 
cede it. . 

The first is this: Learn to 
recognize new mechanical possi- 
bilities while they are still in an 
undeveloped stage. 

“The second rule is: Work 
alone, don't imitate others, trust 
yourself. Always make it a 

rinciple never to follow any- 
body else. If you study another 
man’s devices you cultivate his 
mental ruts, andare aptto make 
his mistakes. It takes daring 
and courage to be original, but 
these are the qualities that bring 
the big rewards and the big 
honors. 

The third is: Don’t work too 
much from theory. 

Doctor Best’s favorite author 
is Oliver Wendell Holmes. His 
own belief in the value of perseverance, of 
holding to what you believe in, though the 
whole world seems to have turned against 
you, he finds best reflected in the follow- 
ing words of the New England humorist 

hilosopher, which he keeps before him on 
hs desk: 


Success is the result of a mental attitude,and 
the right mental attitude will bring success in 
everything you undertake. 

Men who succeed have faith in themselves, 
and faith in their fellows. Doubt either, and 
you are doomed. . 

The man who does his work so well that he 
needs no supervision has already succeeded. 

Men who act their thoughts and think little 
of their act are the ones who win. Failure: 
there is no such word in all the bright lexicon of 
speech, unless you yourself have written it 
there. THOMAS H. UZZELL 
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First on your menu 


These are times they need it 


Outing days are on the wane. 
Your “business” folks, young and old, 
are settling into harness for the long 
hard pull. They must be well 
nourished. Especially the indoor 
workers. 

Nature knows the tonic they 
need. Nature supplies the delicious 
red ripe tomatoes we use in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

And they are here at their best 
—the pure juice blended with choice 
butter, granulated sugar and other 
nutritious materials. 

A wonderful appetizer and 
regulator, the best form of health 
insurance, a supply of this tempting 
soup should be on your pantry shelf 
today. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 


ESQ 


* Here's the best tonic | know 
Whenever you're tired and slow 


Let Campbell's sustain you 
And fill you with vigor and go." 


TOMAT 
aD) © U 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPAN 
CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S.^ - 
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A thousand 


separate joys 


Each serving dish of Puffed Grains contains a thousand 
separate joys. 

Each grain is a bubble, thin and flimsy, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 

A hundred million steam explosions have occurred in each, 
blasting every food cell. 

The airy globules are crisp and toasted. They taste like 
nut-meats puffed. The morsels seem like fairy foods, almos too 
good to eat. 

Yet these are the utmost in scientific foods. , Two are whole 
grains, with every food cell fitted to digest. They are the foods 
that children like best, and the best foods they can get. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with vour berries. Float ia 
every bow! of milk. Crisp and douse with melted butter for 
hungry children in the afternoon. 

They are nothing but grain foods. The nutty flavor comes 
from toasting. The flimsy texture comes from steam explosions. 
The delights are all due to scientific methods. 

Serve morning, noon and night in summer, between meals and 
at bedtime. The more children eat the better. What other 
food compares with whole grains puffed? 


Puffed  Puffed 
Wheat . Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 


The new pancakes 

Now we have Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake. Flour, self-raising, mixed with 
ground Puffed Rice. The Puffed Rice 
S flour tastes like nut-flour, and it 
(3 makes the pancakes fluffy. This new 
mixture makes the finest. pancakes 
that you ever tasted. Try it. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Which Are Smarter— 


Men or Women? 


(Continued from page 16) 


was supposed to result from a difference 
in training. But I doubt the correctness 
of his statement, anyway. Criminal 
records would tell another story entirely. 

Not that these records necessarily prove 
men more dishonest; any more than the 
banker's opinion proved that women are. 
A man’s dishonesty may get him into 
prison. A woman may be just as innately 
dishonest, and only her husband and her 
children find it out. But I do not believe 
that one sex is “born” more honest than 
the other. I do believe that one individual 
is “born” more honest than another. And 
I also believe that many individuals are 
trained to be more honest than others. 


S I said before, most of the demon- 

strated facts in sex psychology have 
been brought out by the tests which have 
been made in schools. And these tests 
show that in mental abilities and capacities 
there is practically no difference between 
the sexes. 

Yet they do establish a few minor points 
of.difference: In anything pertaining to 
language, girls and women appear to lead. 
In memory they seem to have a slight ad- 
vantage; also in speed and quality of 
handwriting and in most forms of percep- 
tion. 

Their superiority in linguistic ability is 
the most striking—which gives some color 
of truth to popular jokes about feminine 
garrulity; or—shall we more politely 
phrase 1t?—command of language. 

A record of mental-test results, gath- 
ered from Whipple's “ Manual of Mental 
and Physical Pests,” shows that women 
excelled in twelve out of fourteen tests 
which depended chiefly on linguistic flu- 
ency. These included speed of reading. 
both oral and silent, amount of informa- 
tion given in describing an object or in 
making a report, number of words thought 
of and written per minute, memory of 
words, word building, and so on. 

The only tests, depending on linguistic 
fluency, in which men excelled were those 
in speed of association of ideas and in 
sentence building. 

On the other hand, boys and men excel 
in motor capacities, such as speed of tap- 
ping with a pencil on a card and quickness 
of reaction; also in arithmetical reasoning. 
and in resistance to mental suggestions, as 
the size-weight illusion, and the use of 
questions intended to suggest a mistaken 
answer. 

In most school subjects, the sexes show 
approximate equal ability. But in His- 
tory, and usually in Economics, the boys 
make the better record. This may be due, 
not to a difference in ability, but to a dif- 
ference in interest, and to the greater 
strength of the fighting instinct. Boys like 
to read about wars, exploration, adven- 
ture. From childhood they are out in 
the world more than girls are. They look 
forward to taking an active part in busi- 
ness and civil life. This may account for 
their greater interest, and therefore great- 
er proficiency, in History and Economics. 
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Good | friends — through thick and thin 


URPRISING what a hold a 
good cigar gets on a man’s 
affections. Yet not surprising, 
either, when you think how 
Robt. Burns contributes to your 
comfort, all the year ‘round, 
day after day. 


It’s not so difficult to under- 
stand why Robt. Burns should 
win men’s confidence. The men 
responsible for his success knew 
what they were about when they 
devised the formula for making 
Robt. Burns cigars. 


Briefly, here it is: Robt. Burns’ 


full Havana filler gives him fine 
flavor. Special curing gives that 
Havana rare mildness. His 
neutral Sumatra wrapper helps 
that mildness. 


And best of all, your Robt. 
Burns, in good times and in bad, 
through thick and thin, has 
kept the even tenor of his way, 
observing strictly all his articles 


of faith. 


Bererakl Cogan 2 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Burn 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


ROBT, BURNS 
Invincible 
(actual size) 
2 for 25c 
(13c for 1) 
Box of 50—$5.75 


ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow 
(actual size) 


e X 
Foil-wrapped 
15c 
Box of 50—$7.00 
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One other interesting point is brought 
out by these studies of school children. 
The range of ability is greater in boys than 
in girls. That is, there are more boys than 
girls making the highest showing of mental 
ability—but there are also more boys 
making the poorest showing. > 

One does not have to be reminded that 
most of the great geniuses of the world 
have been men. And statistics show that, 
at the other end of the intelligence scale— 
among criminals and idiots—the men far 
outnumber the women. It may be that 
the preponderance of male geniuses has 
been partly due to the fact that men have 
had the lion’s share of the opportunities 
to develop genius. Certainly during the 
past half century women have made re- 
markable strides in this direction. . 

It rather seems to me that even in this 
matter of genius we do not make a fair 
comparison. We judge women by their 
attainments in what have been for cen- 
turies the specific activities of men: art, 
science, medicine, law, statesmanship, 
oratory, war, business. But why make the 
comparison there, since women's fields 
have been the home and society? 

Wouldn't it be more reasonable to judge 
them by the abilities and capacities they 
have shown in those fields? If we did this, 
I think we should find more geniuses 
among women than we have supposed. 
It seems to me that there is as extraordi- 
nary a range of capacities among mothers, 
simply as mothers, as there is among 
doctors, or lawyers, or business men in 
their occupations. 

And the same thing is true among 
women in social affairs. Perhaps it re- 
quires just as extraordinary ability to be 
one of the most brilliant social leaders of 
the world as to be one of the most bril- 
liant lawyers. Possibly it takes as much 
“genius” to bring up a family, to win and 
to hold the love and reverence of its mem- 
bers, as it takes to run a political party or 
to be speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am not sure that we haven't 
been, so to speak, blind in one eye, when 
we have made out the list of “geniuses.” 


Bur even taking the statistics at their 
face value, they show that only one 
or two men in a hundred are superior to 
the most gifted women. And they show 
that one or two men in a hundred are 
inferior to the least gifted women. The 
remaining 96 per cent or 98 per cent are 
largely identical—men with women—in 
mental ability. 

All the way down the line, actual tests 
have proved this fact. For instance, a 
certain professor claimed that he could 
tell, simply from the thought content of 
an examination paper, whether it had 
been written by a male or by a female 
student. 

This suggested the following test: We 
took 58 examination papers, half of them 
written by young men and half by young 
women. We first submitted one page of 
each paper to 37 judges and asked them 
to decide, by the handwriting, which ones 
were written by men and which ones by 
women. Some of the judges were teachers 
who were accustomed to reading similar 
papers. This fact should perhaps have 
made it even easier for them to decide as 
to the handwriting. 

What were the results? In 74 per cent 
of the cases, they discriminated correctly. 


But mere chance guessing would have 
made them right on 50 per cent of the 
papers. So only 24 per cent of their cor- 
rect decisions could be laid to actual judg- 
ment. Handwriting can be judged cor- 
rectly three out of four times. And the 
chief basis for judging the sex of the writer 
is in the quality and slant of the writing. 
The women’s writing was more vertical 
and of a slightly better quality. 

What is more important, however, for 
our present purpose is the thought process 
back of the handwriting. 

We then took, from each of twenty 
papers, the answer to the same one of the 
examination questions. The particular 
question chosen was one that allowed con- 
siderable freedom of discussion. We had 
these answers typewritten, so that the 
handwriting would not serve as a guide, 
and submitted the twenty answers to 
thirty judges. They were to decide which 
ones were written by men students and 
which ones by women. They were right 
in 52 per cent of the cases—only two per 
cent above what would have been the re- 
sult of chance guessing. 

This, you understand, was the average 
of the 30 judges on 20 specimens of think- 
ing. Some af thie judges “hit it right” in 
a goodly number of cases; others were 
“away off” in their judgment. The test 
simply afforded another proof that all 
this talk about the radical mental differ- 
oe between the sexes is not based on 
act. 


I^ THE University of Wisconsin we gave 
a series of tests to men and women 
students, to measure their comparative 
ability in perception of geometrical forms, 
memory of words, motor ability—tapping 
with a pencil on a card as rapidly as possi- 
ble for thirty seconds—and mental addi- 
tion. À similar set of tests accompanies 
this article, and you may be interested in 
trying it on a group of men and women 
and comparing the results. 

To measure the difference between the 
sexes, as shown by these results, take the 
average, or median, made by the women, 
and find what percentage of the men 
reaches, or passes, this average. For ex- 
ample, in the test for mercory of words, 
take the average made by the women. If 
ten men take the test, and four of them 
reach or pass this record and six do not, 


then only 40 per cent of the men have 
«6 p * 9,9 

reached or exceeded the median" of the 
women. 


Here are the results of the test made at 
the University of Wisconsin. The second 
and third columns give the numbers of 
men and of women students participating: 


Percentage of men reaching or exceeding 
the median of women 


Men Women Per Cent 


Perception of 


geometrical forms | 193 | 200 | 54.5 
Memory of words 55 77 | 43.6 
Motor ability 25 50 | 72.0 
Mental addition 21 46 | 66.7 


You will see that the men made a better 
record in everything except the memory 


test for words. This would seem to prove 
that I was wrong when I said that in 
native mental ability there is practically 
no difference between the sexes; but I do 
not think it does. 

In the first place, these groups were too 
small to furnish satisfactory conclusions. 


An exception to this would be the first 
roup and there the difference is negligible. 
n the second place, only three of the tests 

are mental ones; the one in motor ability 
is more physical than mental. In the third 
place, with the exception of the motor 
test, in which men usually excel, the dif- 
ferences—as I will explain—are so slight 
as to be almost negligible. And in the 
fourth place, the students taking the tests 
were practically adults; you must take 
into account all the influences which, for 
approximately twenty years, had been at 
work in the development of their native 
abilities and capacities. 


"us last point is a very important one. 
Merely because boys are boys, and be- 
cause girls are girls, they are given a very 
different environment and training from 
infancy up. Much of this training is in- 
direct, but it is none the less powerful. In 
part the greater physical strength and 
activity of boys probably leads them to 
seek a wider environment. 

Beginning with the way in which they 
are dressed, the toys with which they are 
supplied, the games they are allowed or 
encouraged to play, the extent to which 
they handle money, the atmosphere of 
freedom or of constraint with which they 
are surrounded, boys and girls are sub- 
jected to subtly different developing in- 
fluences. 

The remarkable thing is that they are 
not more unlike when they become men 
and women. Yet see how little real dif- 
ference there was between these groups 
of students. In perception of geometrical 
forms, the men had a slight advantage. 
Leaving out the fraction, 54 per cent 
reached or exceeded the average made by 
the women. If the proportion had been 
50 per cent, it would have meant that the 
two sexes were equal in this respect. So 
the actual superiority was only at the rate 
of four men out of a hundred. 

This does not show any real difference, 
even between these two groups. More- 
over, two other groups might reverse the 
balance. And, still further, the better 
showing made by the men might easily be 
explained by their familiarity, from boy- 
hood up, with toys, games, and work that 
developed a perception of geometrical 
forms. 

The result of the motor ability test— 
tapping on a card—would indicate that 
twenty-two men out of a hundred would 
do better in this respect than women 
would. This difference has been generall 
demonstrated. But it is due to a man’s 
better physical development. It is no 
indication of superior mental ability. 

In mental addition, about sixteen men 
out of a hundred would do better than 
women, if we accept the figures on this 
very small group. But here again, a young 
man of about twenty has had a quite dif- 
ferent training in all things mathematical 
from that which a girl receives. i 

In memory of words, the women had 
the advantage; but it was a slight one. 
Only seven women out of a hundred did 
better in this test than the men did. Think 
how trivial a difference this is. Even if it 
held good in groups of a thousand men 
and a thousand women, it would mean 
that only seventy of these women were 
slightly superior in their memory of words. 
The rest of the men and women would 
average exactly the same. 
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T is not strange that so many 

families should believe the 
Hupmobile to be the best car 
of its class in the world. 


The fact is, that this car renders 
such long-continued service, at — 
such slight cost, that this world- 
wide conviction was bound to 
come. 


Almost any Hupmobile owner 
will tell you, if asked, how useful 
his car is to all the members of 
his family, and how it is literally 
counted on to save time, incon- 
venience, and actual expense. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Children are iw Danger 


PROTECT THEIR SCHOOLS 


American communities have suffered the actual 
horrors of schoolhouse fires. This costly lesson is 
unheeded in cities and villages without number. 

In every community there are school buildings 
which lack full fire protection. 

A Pyrene Fire Extinguisher will put out any fire 
in its early stages, even a gasoline or electric fire. A 
teacher or pupil can operate it. Pyrene puts out many 
a blaze while the fire department is "on the way.” 

A Pyrene extinguisher should be in every school- 
room and a Guardene soda-and-acid extinguisher in 
every hallway. s 


Photo by Brown Bros., N. Y. 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
INC. 


17 East 49th Street, New York 
Atlanta Chicago KansasCity San Francisco 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Moatreal, P.Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply, school supply dealers 
and garages 


Write for Pyrene Fire Booklet 
showing complete line of fire- 
, fighting and fire-prevention appli- 

à B ances for public buildings, homes, 


More than 100 children perished in this school fire industrial plants, etc. 


Now suppose we take two younger 
groups and see how they compare. Here 
is a table, compiled by Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, giving a comparison between boys 
and girls from eight to fourteen years of 
age. The figures show the percentage of 
boys who reached or exceeded the average 
made by the girls in each of the tests: 


| | Associative tests; opposites, addition, 


multiplication, etc 


Perception, etc 
Memory of words 


In this case, you see, the girls did better 
in each instance than the boys. Here is 
another table based on tests made by 
Gilbert on 100 boys and 100 girls. Re- 
member that in all these tables the figures 
show the percentage of boys reaching or 
exceeding the average of the girls: 


Upto 15 to 17 
14 Years Years 
Discrimination of weights. . 48% 
Discrimination of colors.. . . 39% 
Reaction time 
Resistance to size-weight il- 
lusion 
Rate of tapping (motor 
ability) .. 


In these groups the boys did better in 
every instance, except in the first two tests 
taken by the younger groups. Let me 
give you one or two more of these records: 


Speed of handwriting 
about 1,100 boys and 1,100 girls 47% 
Quality of handwriting 
about 1,100 boys and 1,100 girls 39% 
Arithmetical reasoning 
about 1,250 boys and 1,250 girls 60% 
History 
429 boys and 526 girls 72% 
Geography 
447 boys and 472 girls 4867 


Here are two more tables based on the 
marks given to students by their teachers: 


High School Pupils 
Füglisla. cocoa eana apres 41% 
Mathematics; «eese teer aca: 5756 
Latinis eiae pestes o y beer ect ans 5750 
Histoty c. ios orones aay bred 60% ¢ 
College Students 
Englislhi.z4ssetorut intake aati 3550 
Mathematics....... cassis Sean anaes tn 450 
History and Economics............. 56€, 
| | Natural Sciences..............2.00- 50% 
Modern Languages................40%0 | 


2 


If you will compare these tables and 
notice how one record sometimes reverses 
or contradicts another, I think you will be 
forced to admit that there is no real dij- 
Jerence between the native mental abilities 
of men and of women. The assumption 
that men are born with an intelligence 
superior to that of women is not supported 
by the facts. 


S I SAID before, the remarkable thing 
is not that there should be a difference 
between men and women; but that, con- 
sidering the dissimilar and often directly 
opposite trend of their whole life, there 
should not be a vastly greater difference 
between them. 
About a year ago, I read with interest 
two articles that were published in 


Four-Passenger Coupe, 
Finished in Silk Velour or 
Leather. U. S. Royal 
Cord Tires are Standard 
Equipment on all Pas- 
senger Models. 
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Sedan Time Is Here 


Seasoned motorists have learned that Sedan Time is all the time. That 
the season in which the closed car is idealis—allseasons. @ These have 
learned that when Old Sol is pouring his rays directly from above, the 
solid roof affords as grateful protection as do the glass sides in winter. 
(| But we would remind those who still look upon the closed car as nec- 
essary only nine months in the year, that—summer is gone. @ Folks 
are returning from the country and seashore. The children will soon 
be back in school. These modern signs presage the coming of Fall 
storms and Winter cold. «| You, like most other motorists, have said 
many times, “My next car will be a closed car." @ And if you have 
ever owned a Reo of any model, you have considered no other make 
for your next—your closed car. @ Once a Reo owner, always a Reo 
enthusiast. (| This new Reo Six Sedan was made to measure for you. . 
(| It was designed and built for the select Reo clientele—experienced, 
fastidious motorists all. @ The silent, perfectly balanced, sweet run- 
ning motor, is matched in quality by the hand-wrought aluminum body. 
@ No drumming, no noise, no vibration to detract from the harmony 
of design and finish and equipment. [| A ride in this new Reo Sedan is 
the quintessence of luxury. (4| Marshall springs in the cushions add 
their quota of comfort to the perfectly balanced Chassis, while the up- 
holstering of silk velour and fittings of Sterling silver add the last touch 
of beauty and elegance. @ You will find your heart's desire in this 
new Reo Six Sedan. @ Demand, always greater than the possible 
supply—is today greater than ever. @ Only way to be at all sure 
of getting a Reo Sedan for early delivery is to see your Reo distributor 
and place your order at once. (| Today— won't be a' minute too soon. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ^ LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Reo Motor Car 0s of Canada, Led. 
ST, CATHARINES 


» ONT, 
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Direct Name 
Filing System 


Make this test in your 
filing department 


Hoe a watch on your file clerk 

the next time you ask for a 
letter. Make several tests—then 
strike an average. 


If the average time required to pro- 
duce a letter is more than ten 
seconds, then your filing department 
needs immediate attention. 


By actual time-tests conducted in 
offices throughout the country the 
“Y and E” Direct Name Filing 
System has reduced filing or finding 
time to less than ten seconds. 


A “Y and E” System Service man 
can show you ina few moments how 
to bring your filing department up 
tothis standard. Send for him today. 


Write on your business letterhead for 
our illustrated booklet—''Finding and 
Filing in less than Ten Seconds." 


YAWMANAwEFRBE MFG.Q@. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies. 
988 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches, Agents or Dealers 
in all principal cities. 


In Canada: The Office Specialty «Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Newmarket, Ont. 
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The value of seconds is nowhere more 
clearly understood than in the offices 
of Waltham Watch Company 


Tue AMrRICAN MacaziNE: “Oh, Well, 
You Know How Women Are," by Irvin 
S. Cobb, and, "Isn't That Just Like a 
Man!" by Mary Roberts Rinehart. I 
was highly entertained by these articles 
as thousands of other readers were; but 
as a psychologist, I questioned whether 
they proved any genuine difference be- 
tween men and women. In fact, I was 
interested enough to check up a few of 
the assertions made. 

For example, Mr. Cobb repeats the 
familiar accusation that a woman gets off 
a street car the wrong way; that 1s, with 
face toward the rear. I spent an occasional 
five or ten minutes last winter watching 
passengers alight from street cars and 
kept a record of the facts. Out of 100 men, 
I1 got off the wrong way—one of them, 
moreover, being a policeman. Out of 100 
women, 23 got off the wrong way. 

Even this slight difference of twelve 
would hardly justify us in declaring it a 
universal feminine trait to get off a car 
the wrong way. But there is something 
more to be said on the subject. The cars 
I was watching were the “closed door” 
type. Passengers could not alight until 
the car stopped and the door opened. 
When a car 1s stationary, it is perfectly 
safe to get off facing backward. And the 
chief reason a woman does so is that her 
left arm is usually occupied carrying a 
baby, or a bundle, or a shopping bag. She 
therefore uses her free right hand to grasp 
the hand-hold at the side of the steps; and 
this results in her facing the rear as she 
alights. 

'This is the chief reason; and it is a per- 
fectly logical one. If this is not enough, 
there is the fact that men have had a 
hundred times the experience and training 
in this kind of locomotion that most 
women have had. They began it as boys, 
when they would hang on and drop off 
cars just for the fun of it. 

My point is that there is no evidence 
here of a fundamental difference between 
men and women. The difference, slight 
enough anyway, is the result of circum- 
stances» 


"THE way we get most of our popular 
notions about men being one sort o 
human animal and women being another 
sort is by taking the striking exceptions and 
thinking that they represent the general 
mass. Some women are scolds—therefore 
all women are scolds. Some women are 
vain—therefore all women are vain. Some 
men are untrue to their wives—therefore 
all men are shy on the domestic virtues. 
Some men are untidy—therefore all men 
are careless about personal appearance. 

We do this sort of thing right along, 
taking the dramatic exceptions and talking 
as if they were the rule. Because some 
women are liars, we call the sex untruth- 
ful. And because some women are saints, 
in the very next breath we call them all 
angels. Just take the popularly expressed 
ideas about men as men, and women as 
women, and you will find them one mass 
of contradictions. 

It reminds me of the Sanscrit myth 
concerning the creation of woman. I have 
quoted it elsewhere because it is a pretty 
accurate summary of the popular ideas 
about womankind. Here is a translation 
of it: 

In the beginning, when Twashtrai came to 
the creation of woman, he found that he had 
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Harrison Radiators through 
their quality—their service— 
their all season dependability 
—definitely increase the popu- 
lar esteem for automobiles with 
which they are equipped. That 
this is recognized by many mo- 
tor car manufacturers is best 
indicated by the ever increas- 
ing number who are building 
Harrison equipped cars. 


The Essex Automobile, like the 
Hudson Super-Six, is Harrison 


equipped. 
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exhausted his materials in the making of man, 
and that no solid elements were left. In this 
dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as 
follows: He took the rotundity of the moon, 
and the curves of the creepers, and the clinging 
of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the 
slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flow- 
ers, and the lightness of leaves, and the timidity 
of the hare, and the vanity of the peacock, and 
the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous 
gayety of sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, 
and the fickleness of the winds, and the softness 
of the parrot's bosom, and the hardness of 
adamant, and the sweetness of honey, and the 
cruelty of the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, 
and the coldness of snow, and the chattering of 
Jays, and the cooing of the kokila, and the 
hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity of the 
chakrawaka, and then, compounding all these 
together, he made woman and gave her to man. 

But after one week, man came to him and 
said: “Lord, this creature that you have given 
me makes my life miserable. She chatters in- 
cessantly and teases me beyond endurance, 
never leaving me alone; and she requires in- 
cessant attention, and takes all my time up, 
and cries about nothing, and is always idle; and 
so I have come to give her back again, as I can- 
not live with her." 

So Twashtrai said: "Very well" And he 
took her back. 

Then, after another week, man came again 
to him and said: “Lord, I find that my life is 
very lonely since I gave you back that creature. 
I remember how she used to dance and sing to 
me, and look at me out of the corner of her eye, 
and play with me, and cling to me; and her 
laughter was music, and she was beautiful to 
look at, and soft to touch; so give her back to 
me again.” 

So Twashtrai said: “Very well,” and gave 
her back again. 

Then, after only three days, man came back 
to him again and said: “ Lord, I know not how 
it is: but, after all, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that she is more of a trouble than a pleas- 
ure to me; so please take her back again.” 

But Twashtrai said: “Out with you. Be off. 
I will have no more of this. You must manage 
how you can.” 

Then man said: “ But I cannot live with her.” 
And Twashtrai replied: “ Neither could you live 
without her," and he turned his back on man, 
and went on with his work. Then man said: 
“What is to be done? For I cannot live either 
with or without her." 


[E THERE really were a difference in the 
native mental ability of the sexes, then 
boys should be “smarter,” on the whole, 
than their sisters. But tests show that 
they arè not. Dr. L. M. Terman found, 
in testing the general intelligence of 1,000 
boys and girls, that there was no distin- 
guishable difference. 

The general psychological tests given 
to nearly two million men in the army 
have been repeated since the Armistice on 
thousands of men and women students in 
universities, colleges and high schools. 
They have shown a slight superiority on 
the part of the men. However, the nature 
of the tests is in part such that the ex- 
perience and training of men gives them a 
small advantage. 

Miss Emily S. Dexter made some stud- 
ies on the similarities of brothers and 
sisters. She included pairs of brothers and 
pairs of sisters, as well as the brother-and- 
sister couples. She found that there was 
fully as much similarity in scholastic 
ability between brothers and sisters as 
there was between brothers and brothers, 
or sisters and sisters, which certainly does 
not help out the theory that boys and 
girls are different in native mental ability. 

It is more difficult—in fact, it is impos- 
sible to prove by records that there is no 
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The Crescent Filler fills your Conklin fully and 
perfectly. One filling writes for hours. There are 
no springs, pivots or levers to get out of order. 


Every Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pen is 
guaranteed during its entire life against any defect in 
materials or workmanship. Conklin prices are uni- 
form all over the U. S. at leading stationery, jewelry, 
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real innate difference between men and 
women in moral traits. But if we take any 
of the differences which undoubtedly do 
exist in grown persons of the two sexes, I 
think they can be accounted for as the 
product of training, or as an expression of 
sex. 

Take vanity, for example. Women are 
called vain because they are concerned 
about their personal appearance. But 
personal appearance is almost the greatest 
asset a woman has. It is one of her chief 
sources of power. It brings her liking, ad- 
miration, privilege. But it has no such 
importance to a man! Naturally, there- 
fore, he is not especially concerned about 
it. What he is concerned about are the 
things that bring Aim power: ability in . 
business, professional talent, leadership of 
any kind. We do not call him “vain” 
because he thinks and schemes to increase 
his ability in these directions. Yet the 
principle is exactly the same. The man is 
trying to develop the source of his power, 
the woman is trying to develop the source 
of hers. The same instinct—a natural de- 
sire for success—is at the bottom of 
woman 's so-called personal vanity and of 
man's ambition. 

It is also interesting to note here that 
woman has not always had a monopoly 
on personal vanity. A century or two ago 
men dressed with quite as much display 
of colored silks and velvets. 


I? IS curious to see how the very same 
natural instinct finds a different ex- 
pression in men and in women because of 
the difference in sex. There is, for in- 
stance, a natural instinct to strike back 
when struck. In boys this instinct de- 
velops normally. In girls it is probably 
not as strong to start with, and. is early 
and effectively repressed by training. One 
result of this is that girls find themselves 
with no “fighting weapons” except their 
tongues. The only way they can strike 
back is to talk back. As they grow older 
their inferior physical strength leaves 
them still more at a disadvantage. Yet 
the instinct to strike back when hurt still 
persists. . It does not seem as if any other 
explanation is needed for the perhaps 
greater sharpness—if true—of a woman's 
tongue in a quarrel. 

Instead of repeating, like parrots, the 
old jokes and even the old flatteries about 
one sex or the other, why not take these 
supposed differences and see what is really 
back of them? If we find that they are 
superficial, that they are merely different 
expressions of the same natural instincts, 
it should lead to a better understanding, 
a greater tolerance, between men and 
women. If we get rid of the false idea that 
there is a natural, inborn difference be- 
tween men's minds and women's minds, 
it should result in a fuller and more satis- 
fying companionship between the sexes. 
The present dividing lines are largely 
artificial and are perpetuated simply be- 
cause each generation keeps on saying 
that they exist. 


HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT tells 
next month the story of ‘‘The Homely 
Wisdom of Fuller E. Calloway.” This 
narrative of a wonderful Southerner's 
business shrewdness will remind you 
of Lincoln's human insight. 
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Seven Years Can Do 


UCCESS comes in two ways. By slow 
stages, thru many years; or quickly— 
by a man being trained to seize the 

opportunity when it arrives, and make the 
most of it. 


The success of the Midwest Engine Com- 
pany, and of John G. Wood, its President, 
belongs in the second and more interesting 
class. 


At twenty-seven John G. Wood was already 
manager of a small corporation. 


The man who was not 
satisfied 


T was a big position for so young a man. At such an 

age and in such a position many men would have 

become self-satisfied. Th hey would have settled down 
permanently in a medium sized position. 

Mr. Wood determined to have further training. At 
twenty-eight he enrolled with the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; seven years later he was elected President of 
the Midwest Engine Company, an organization capital- 
ized at $3,500,000, and the largest concern of its kind 
in the world. He had covered in seven years the dis- 
tance which would ordinarily consume a lifetime. 


You, too, can make your career 
in a few years 


ARIDE years ago a man learned law by prac- - 


tical experience as a clerk in a law office. To-day 
he enters a law school and covers, in a few years, what 
once required many. The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute was founded with the coöperation of the foremost 
educators and business leaders of America, to do for 
men in business what the law school does for men in law. 
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John G. Wood, president of the Midwest Engine Company, 
is only thirty -five. Because of what the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute's training meant to him he encouraged 
every important man in his organization to enrol 


Its business is to save the wasted years. Its product 
is men who have the satisfaction of succeeding while 
they are still young. 


Suppose your chance came 
tomorrow 


re tomorrow your opportunity came to take an 


executive position or to go into business for yourself. 

You know one department of business; you are a good sales- 
man, let us say. But what do you know of accounting, or costs, or 
advertising, or corporation finance, or office and factory management? 

Your failure to know any one of those departments would prove 
a barrier that might close the door of opportunity. 

"Thousands of men are paying the terrific cost of business train- 
ing in that way. 

Since the cost of business training must be paid, why not have 
the training and reap its reward? 
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“Forging Ahead in Business" 


you will want to know just what the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and Service is, and what it has 
done for men in positions similar to yours. That information is 
contained in a 116-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business." 

It is offered without obligation to thoughtful men; there is a 
copy for you. Mail the coupon and receive it now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
509 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business," without obligation. 


Business 
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Time and the elements can no more change the rugged 
cenotaph of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE. than they 
can change the rock bound hills from which it is 
quarried. 


Light gray in color and fine in texture, ROCK OF 
AGES GRANITE adds distinctive beauty to any me- 
morial, public or private—a beauty which makes the 
monument a stronghold of tender memory and a shrine 
for generations yet unborn. 


Your task of selecting a suitable tribute to the de- 
parted will be made easier through the perusal of a 
booklet telling the story of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE, 
which is mailed on request. 
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Theda Bara— 
Queen of Vampires 


(Continued from page 34) 


more than a dream, it is only an intangible 
iridescence that gives light and color to 
even the dullest and grayest existence. 

“And there is still another reason why 
people like to see a vampire play. I do 
not believe there is a human being in 
the world who does not feel, sometimes, 
that he or she would really like to do 
something wicked. Even the best of us 
occasionally get tired of being good, 
bored to death with being prudent and 
sensible. We want to do something rash 
and incautious. 

“We don’t do it; but it is because we are 
full of inhibitions, some due to our train- 
ing and some due to innate morality of 
character. But I do not believe there is 
anyone who never has to combat the im- 
pulse to do something wicked. 

“With the vast majority, however, 
there is no wish to do anything brutal or 
ugly. They want to be beautifully 
wicked.’ They are attracted by the lovely 
and the exotic. And that is why the vam- 
pire plays appeal to them. The elaborate 
costumes, the costly jewels, the servants 
gliding noiselessly about, the luxurious 
cushions, the glittering crystal and china 
—it all furnishes the right setting for mor 
iridescent dream of love. They know 
the never could be ‘wicked’ like that. 

they really wouldn’t, even if they 
SH. But it is the way they would be 
wicked, if it were not for their inhibitions, 
So they enjoy seeing what it would be like." 


B why,” I interrupted, “does it ap- 
peal chiefly to the young and to the 


ig: S youth and old age are the 
times when we are most given to dream- 
ing," was the quick answer. “In youth 
our dreams are of the future. In old age 
they are of the past. The young girl 
imagines herself with a train of lovers. 
The young man sees himself casting every- 
thing to t ihe winds because of one woman. 
And as for the old people, they look back 
—and remember. 

"But maturity and middle age are the 
working periods of life. They are the 
times of greatest mental and practical 
activity. À man is wrapped up in his busi- 
ness; a woman is ibicibeti in her family. 
There is little room for dreams in a mind 
crowded with practical matters. To the 
middle-aged, a vampire is a freak who 
would merely cause trouble in their well- 
ordered lives. But to the young, she is 
their secret dream. To the old, she is 
their memory of a dream. 

“A great many people think the vam- 
pire plays are unwholesome. It seems 
to me to depend on how they are done. 
I saw 'Zaza' at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. You remember the 
furore it caused in Atlanta last spring? 
Well, as I watched the first act, I said to 
myself that if I had ever done anything 
like that for the screen, it would never 
have got by the board of censors. 

“The best way I can explain what I 
mean is to contrast the work of Eleanora 
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$150 per Tire Mile 


The cost of this doubled mileage 


Miller experts, in the past five 
years, have doubled their average 
tire mileage. On the Cord Type 
alone this perfection has cost 
$1,136,419. Just the laboratory and 
testing expense last year averaged 
$10,000 per month. 


These thousands of added miles, 
we figure, have cost $150 per mile. 
But they will save Miller users this 
year some $50,000,000. 


A slow, hard task 


You hear nowadays much 
about Miller mileage. Mul- 
titudes of users, large and 
small, are amazed at this 
new-day service. 


The demand for Millers 
has multiplied 20 times over 
since these betterments be- 
gan. : 


But this is due to years of costly 
research. And to 24 years devoted 
to the study of fine rubber. 


We keep 250 tires constantly 
running under observation. We 
destroy 1,000 tires yearly just to 
learn what Miller Tires can stand. 


We separate tires after long, 
hard use to watch the effects on 
layers. 


We spend $1,000 daily just to 
watch and test tires and materials. 
We sign every tire, so each re- 
turned tire teaches us its lessons. 


We compare five leading makes 
with Millers just to check up the 
Miller supremacy. 


It is such methods, continued 
year after year, which made Millers 
the tires of today. 
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Test these new-grade Millers. 
You owe that to yourself. It may 
change your whole conception. of 
a modern high-grade tire. 


Hundreds of thousands have 
done this. The records have made 
Miller Tires the sensation—brought 
a 20-fold demand. 


Large users make these compari- 
sons. Make them on your car, for 
your own sake. Learn what Miller 
has accomplished. If you buy a 
new car, call for Miller equipment. 
Such tires deserve a test. 
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The Oliver Typewriter ©. 
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Was *100 before the War—Now ?*64 


In these days when the cost of many things is higher than before the 
war, it is a distinct contribution to business economy to offer through 
more direct selling methods such a great and decided saving on so popu- 
lar a typewriter as the Oliver. Read our amazing offer on next page. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Get the Oliver on free trial—no payment down 
Keep it for $4 a month or return it at our expense 


Fill out and mail the coupon — NOW. Get a new 
Oliver for five days free trial in your own home or 
office. 


Send no money with the coupon. Make no de- 
posit. This is a real free trial, entirely at our risk 
and expense. 


Put it to every test 


Use the Oliver for five days as if it were your own. 
Put it to every test, to every comparison. Satisfy 
yourself that if any typewriter is worth $100 it is this 
superb Oliver with all its modern improvements. 


If for any reason you decide that you don't want 
to keep the Oliver, just send it back at our expense 
(express collect). We even refund the outgoing 
transportation charges. So you can't lose a cent on 
the free trial. If you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer regardless of price and want to keep it, pay 
for itin easy monthly installments—only $4 a month. 


A saving of $36 


This is the identical Oliver formerly priced at 
$100. It is our latest and best model. 


This is the same machine used by such great con- 
cerns as the U. S. Steel Corporation, Morris & Co., 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


Order an Oliver for free trial right from this page. The 
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If you wish further information before ordering, mark the 
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"The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the 
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let the machine speak for itself. 
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New York Central Lines, Otis Elevator Co., and 
others of like prominence. 

We are able to sell the Oliver now at $64 because 
of our radically new and economical method of dis- 
tribution. 

During the war we learned many lessons. We 
Íound that it was unnecessary to have such a vast 
number of traveling salesmen and so many expen- 
sive branch houses throughout the country. We 
were able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sales methods. 


As a result we were able to reduce the price of the 
Oliver to $64. 


Only 13c a day 


Our payment plan is so easy that you won't miss 
the money. 

You can take over a year to pay for your Oliver. 
$4 a month is all you need send us. This averages 
only about 13c a day. 


And—mark this—you have 
the use of the typewriter all 
the while you are paying 
for it. 


Don't think of renting or 
buying a second-hand ma- 


to own the peerless Oliver. 
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VI SIBLE VALUE 
Bicycle Tires 


HERE are two values in any tire; seen 

and unseen. The visible value of Fisk Tires 
is evident upon inspection—and more so upon 
comparison. 


The unseen value is put there by the 
manufacturers and employees—the policy of 
the company determines this. For nearly a 
quarter century the policy of The Fisk Rubber 
Company has been to be the best concern 
in the world to work for and the squarest 
concern in existence to do business with. 


Fisk Tires are regular standard 
equipment on practically every 
high grade bicycle made and 
ridden today. 


Fisk Victor 
Thornproof Tire 


The best known, best selling tire 
ever made, equipped with as tough 
a tread as a tire ever had—two 
plies of fabric under tread to with- 
stand punctures and stone breaks. 
In every Fisk Tire the valve-cot is 
put in by a special Fisk process, as 
an additional protection against 
air-leakage. 


Duse and of Sarah Bernhardt. Duse at 
her best gave you an absolutely living 
human being, a flesh-and-blood human 
being, in her characterization. But Bern- 
hardt's performance was like an electric 
storm; something far above and removed 
from the earth, a symbolization of a human 
experience. With. Duse you saw a real 


| woman going through a real tragedy 


With Bernhardt you saw a representation 
of the idea of tragedy. 

“I think there can be the same differ- 
ence in portraying a vampire. It can be 
done so that the whole thing is physical 
and material; so that you feel you have 
been watching a real woman’s real amours. 
Or it can be done so that you seem to have 
looked only at a symbol. That is the way 
I have tried to do it. 

“As for its effect on the audience, | 
think it is not bad. The whole thing is 
too remote, too exotic. No woman, just 
because she has seen a vampire play in a 
moving picture theatre, will go out and 
try to capture somebody else’s husband. 
The woman capable of doing such a 
thing doesn’t get her inspiration from the 
picture show. 

"You can see things on the screen any 
day which, in my opinion, do more harm 
than all the vampire plays ever projected 
—murders, robberies, hold-ups—all the 
brutalities which are so common. They 
are not ‘exotic,’ not symbolic representa- 
tions. They are, in fact, very exact guides 
to crime. Every boy is a bandit at heart. 
And after seeing some of the plays which 
are shown on the screen, a boy will be 
ready to hold up a milk wagon on his way 
home!" 

"But do you think that people them- 
selves regard your vampire portrayals as 
a 'symbolization' of the idea?” I asked. 


SHE thought the matter over for a 
serious moment, and, by the way, 
she is a very serious young person most 
of the time; then her phenomenal eyes 
lighted with humor. 

“Not always, I'm afraid," she admitted. 
“But I am the chief sufferer then, because 
they seem to think they have been seeing 
the real me. When ‘The Blue Flame’ was 
playing in Boston, my maid and I were in 
the elevator at the hotel one day when a 
woman got into it. She was accompanied 
by her husband, a handsome man who 
was evidently younger than she was. l 
wasn't paying any particular attention to 
them, but she evidently recognized me. 
Then she stared so that I couldn't help 
noticing her. 

“Tt was perfectly evident what was go- 
ing on in her mind. She was thinking 
that right there, within range of her 
precious husband, was this terrible crea- 
ture—this awful ‘vampire’! The elevator 
had barely stopped when she took the 
man by the arms and literally pushed him 
out of the door ahead of her! We couldn't 
mistake the action. 

"*Well" I said to my maid, 'she must 
have thought I was a quick worker!’ 

“But that sort of thing is rare. I know 


this because of the scores of letters I re- 


ceive every day. They are the most in- 
conceivable assortment of epistles you 
can imagine: begging letters, suggestions 
for scenarios, aid requests by the hun- 
dred for my photograph. I just want to 
show you something.’ 

Leading the way into another room, 


zi 
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Genera) Motors Tudke 


HEREVER the big important jobs are 

to be done you will find GMC Trucks. 
It is in the strenuous work that reliability is 
needed most. 


Reliability, along with other motor truck re- 
quirements, depends on quality, and quality is 
the first GMC virtue. 


For the sake of such quality nothing is ever 
sacrificed. Quality comes first. It is built in 
at the factory. It comes forth in faithful 
performance. 


Those who know GMC Trucks best appreciate 
most. what these statements mean. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (679) 
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Add Volume to your Purchasing Power 


N these days of troubled mar- 
kets, the larger buyer fares best. 

Manufacturers must take care of 
purchasers whose orders bulk big in 
their year's business. 

The power of volume is at the 
service of every purchaser, large and 
small, who buys through The Fair- 
banks Company. By ordering in 
great quantities and carrying stocks 
for the needs of thousands of users of 
mechanical equipment and supplies, 
The Fairbanks Company's buyers 
turn every change in the market 
to their customers’ advantage. 


But Fairbanks policy goes be- 
yond a fair price. It stands firm on 
goods of unquestioned merit always. 

“FAIRBANKS O. K.” means the 
best in the market, whether the 
blue-and-white tag appears on Fair- 
banks Scales, trucks, valves, wheel- 
barrows, contractors equipment, 
power transmission appliances, gas 
engines, Lincoln electric motors, 
pumps, automobile repair equip- 
ment or supplies. 

It is a single guarantee on me- 
chanical goods of every sort—the 
only guarantee you need look for. 


Broad merchandising experience means that it is easier and cheaper 
for you to buy “‘FarrBanks O. K.” goods. Whether you need a 
roll of belting or a factory equipment, a nearby Fairbanks Branch 
House will serve you well and quickly. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY '" NEW YORK 
Albany Bridgeport Detroit New York Providence Syracuse 
Baltimore Buffalo Hartford . Paterson Rochester Tulsa 
Birmingham Chicago Newark Philadelphia Scranton Utica 
Boston Cleveland New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Louis Washington 
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'Miss Bara pointed to great baskets full of 
photographs ready for mailing. There 
must have been hundreds of them. 

"[ have to employ two secretaries to 
look after my mail,’ she explained. 
“Most of the requests for photographs 
come from girls; but I receive letters from 
people of all ages and descriptions. I 
know, because they generally kasnih the 
descriptions themselves. 

“And I get countless suggestions for 
plays based on some personal experience 
of the men and women writing the letters. 
You would be amazed to find how trivial 
most of these experiences are. Yet even 
successful lawyers, with supposedly bril- 
liant minds, write about some insignifi- 
cant personal episode, and assure me that 
it will make a thrilling play.” 


“WHAT is the most important thing 
in representing a vampire?" I 
asked, after we had gone back to our tea 
and cinnamon toast. “Is it the way you 
use your eyes, your arms, your body?” 

“The eyes count most, I think,” she 
said thoughtfully. “It is through the 
eyes that we convey thought, when we 
cannot use words, isn’t it? The essential 
thing is to have complete concentration. 
If something distracts my attention, the 
thing is a failure and has to be done over 
again. Or even if the camera man, or the 
director, is talking to the assistants, I lose 
my grip on a scene. There must be com- 
plete concentration on the part of all of 
us.’ 

“How did you happen to become a 
vampire?" I asked. 

“Oh, the way most things ‘happen’— 
by chance. People don’t seem to know it, 
but I had dramatic training and was in a 
good many plays, including those of the 
well-known Mr. Shakespeare, before 1 
went into the pictures. But I wanted to 
help my mother more than I could with 
the small pay I was getting. 

“One day I had been to a manager to 
ask for a position, and was going away, 
unsuccessful, when a man who had been 
in the office while I was there came run- 
ning after me. He turned out to be a 
moving picture producer, and offered me 
a place in his company at a salary of one 


hundred and seventy-five dollars a week, | 


with my costumes furnished. 

“The salary seemed like a fortune to 
me; but I had a haughty contempt for 
‘the movies’ at that time and, in spite of 
the money temptation, I declined the 
offer. I remember that I felt almost 
humiliated when I told my mother that 
I had even considered it. 

“A little later, however, when Mr. 
Frank Powell invited me to go to a studio 
to see how the pictures were made, I dis- 
covered that my prejudices were rather 
absurd; and when feu offered a position 
with the William Fox Company, I ac- 
cepted it—dlthough the salary was lower 
than the one I had turned down. I began 
at $160 a week. I was with the company 
four years and a half; and when I left, to 
play in ‘The Blue Flame,’ I was getting 
$4,000 a week. 

“The title of that first picture play 
was ‘A Fool There Was’ and the chief 
requisite for my part seemed to be that I 
should wear a one-piece bathing suit. 
The author hadn't even given a name to 
the character I took, but simply had 
called it ‘The Vampire.’ We went down 
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| Times have Changed 


UNNING water, with all the convenience, happiness and 
economy it brings, is no longer for city folks alone. Every 
advantage of city water service can now be had on any farm. 


A V-K Water Supply System will water the stock without 
labor. It will sprinkle the lawn, keep the garden green and 
provide fire protection. 
shoulders by supplying ample water, at the turn of a faucet, for 
the laundry, bathroom and kitchen. It gives you water for 


drinking, pure, cold, and fresh from the well. 


It will lift the burden from the women's 


A V-K System, by saving labor and time and by increasing 
profits, pays for itself in a few months. 


V-K Systems are automatic, quiet running, require practically 
no attention and cost only about a cent a day to operate either 


with gasoline engine or electric power. 


No matter what your source of water 
is, whether shallow well, deep well, cistern, 
lake or stream, there is a V-K System 
exactly suited to your situation. 


If you have an electric light plant of 
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Water Supply System for best results. 
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jobber about V-K, and send for our 
book, “The Modern Way." 
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Dept. AM-920 Dayton, Ohio 
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to the docks to make the first scene, and I 
had to change to that all-important bath- 
ing suit in a dirty little room in one of the 
shabby houses on the water front. I had 
been used to theatre dressing-rooms that 
were at least fairly clean, and I loathed 
the horrible place we went to. 

“Then, when I came out to pick my 
way across the cobblestones to the wharf, 


_a crowd of hundreds had gathered to 


watch the performance. All 1 was con- 
scious of was that mob of staring faces. 
When I stood on the dock, waiting my 
turn, my left knee shook so that it seemed 
as if that leg was going to walk off all by 
itself! I don’t know why it is, but that 
left knee always goes into a perfect spasm 
of trembling whenever I am nervous or 
frightened. 

"However, it didn’t go off and leave 
me, as it seemed inclined to, and I did 
well enough in that picture to make them 
offer me another part. But because I had 
been a vampire once, they picked the 
same kind of rôle for me the next time; 
and that was how I became launched on 
my career of vamping.” 


F YOU think it has been an easy life to 

be a movie vampire, just listen to Miss 
Bara’s description of it: 

“In the four and a half years I worked 
for William Fox,” she said, “I did eight 
or nine plays a year. Often, in summer, 
the temperature in the studio was more 
than one hundred degrees. In heat like 
that, I sometimes had to wear heavy furs 
and velvet. And in such rôles as ‘Salome, 
the mere weight of the jewels I wore 
would make me so exhausted that I would 
come home, drop into a chair without 
even taking of my make-up, and cry 
from sheer fatigue. y 

“I am not strong physically; and it has 
been one continuous struggle to keep my- 
self in condition to do my work. The 
camera is pitiless, you know; and it has 
required hours of Pine care to keep per- 
fectly ‘groomed.’ My hands, my nails, 
even my feet, must be exquisitely kept; 
for the 'close-up' pictures show all details 
with merciless minuteness. 

“For some rôles, I have had to be liter- 
ally painted white. My maid always did 
this; and I told her once that if ever she 
left me she could certainly get a job at 
whitewashing, for she'd had plenty of ex- 
perience. Getting rid of this white after- 
ward was not easy; but it was nothing 
compared with the ordeal of removing 
the brown I used when I played a dark 
part. Two or three baths were sometimes 
needed to take off this color. 

“Then, too, in many of the plays there 
were scenes so strenuous that | have often 
come home literally covered with bruises. 
There would be a terrific struggle with 
some man, for instance; I trying to get 
away, and he attempting to hold me. 
My arms are long, and 1 could slip out of 
his grasp unless he used heroic tactics. 
If he felt that I was escaping him, he 
would grip my arms with his fingers until 
I could have screamed with pain. 

“Of course, in ‘The Blue Flame,’ the 
play in which I am acting now on the real 
stage, there is nothing of this sort. But 
the actor’s life is a hard one at best; and 
I go through a regular régime every day 
in order to keep in physical condition. 

“When I come home from the theatre, 
I am:too keyed up to go to bed and to 
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sleep, so I always read for a while. That 
means very late hours, and I have to 
make up for it by staying in bed until one 
o'clock the next day. Then I have a hot 
bath, am rubbed vigorously with coarse 
sea salt, and finish with an ice cold sponge 
bath. I couldn't possibly keep up my work 
if I did not take every care of my health. 


"BUT that is only the physical side of 
it. There is plenty of mental work, 
too. Many moving picture actors don't 
even read the plays in which they appear. 


They aua. do not know what it 1s all, 
i 


about. The director tells them to do this, 
or to do that; to register one emotion or 
another; to sit down, get up, laugh, cry, 
show jealousy, fear, joy, or whatever the 
scene calls for. 

“I couldn't consent to work that wav. 
I want to understand the meaning of the 
play, the psychology of the character I 
am to represent. When we were going to 
do 'Cleopatra, I spent weeks studying 
the thing historically and psychologically. 
Day after day, I went to the Museum 
here, and with Mr. Lithgow's help made 
a careful study of the jewels, the cos- 
tumes, and the architecture of the period. 
He let me have prints and drawings, 
which I sent to California, where the pic- 
ture was to be made. 

""Incidentally, I may add that when I 
got out there I found that the city they 
had built was all wrong. Probably, if 
you have read, or heard, some of the wild 
stories that have been told about me, 
you think I refused to play, and flounced 
out. lknow that these stories have been 
told; how I would upset all arrangements 
because I wasn't in ‘the mood’ to do a 
certain scene; and all that sort of tommy- 
rot. 
“In the first place, I never could have 
done thirty-nine plays in four and a half 
years if Í had been capricious about 
moods. The men and women who make 
a record of work are not the so-called 
temperamental ones, who can’t do any- 
thing unless they are in just the night 
mood for it. They are the consistent, 
regular workers. 

“People talk about needing inspiration. 
I think that the way to get inspiration is 
to go after it! Inspiration will meet you 
half way, if you give it the chance. 

“In doing the ‘Salome’ films, I spent 
as much time on matters outside the 
actual playing of the part as I did before 
the camera. I was constantly overseein 
the work of sixteen dressmakers. 
haven’t the patience to sew; but, like 
most people of French blood, I have a 
knack of being able to pin things together 
in the right way. I had been studying 
colors, textiles, draperies, hair arrange- 
ment; and I spent hours over the cos- 
tumes, the wigs, and all the other details.” 

“You speak of studying these material 
things," I said; "do you study women 
also, in order to understand how they 
would act under certain circumstances?" 

"Never!" was the emphatic reply. “I 
don't have to study them. I know. 
can't explain it, but if you should talk to 
me of some woman I have never seen, I 
could tell you what she is like and the sort 
of thing she would do. It is an intuitive 
understanding." 

“And you have this intuitive under- 
standing of a vampire's nature?" 

“Oh, there is no such thing as a real 
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vampire!" declared the queen of the no- 
such-things calmly. “A real vampire is a 
bird of prey, without a redeeming human 
trait. But when it comes to women, 
there ‘ain’t no such animal,’ as the 
farmer said of the giraffe. The woman 
vampire is a creature who tries to get 
what she wants—love, or money, or 
power, or all of them—by subjugating 
men. But she may have some very 
worthy qualities, some very lovable weak- 
nesses, some very fine impulses. In fact, 
I claim that she akeays has some white 
along with the black in her nature. 

"] sometimes wonder," she went on 
thoughtfully, "whether a good deal of the 
wickedness we see isn't really due to lack 
of intelligence, rather than to any radical 
difference in morals. Most people in- 
stinctively want comfort, pleasure, power, 
and love. About all the wickedness in 
the world can be traced to those four in- 
stinctive desires.. But most of us have 
too much intelligence to follow them 
blindly. Perhaps the ‘baby vampires’ we 
hear so much abaut are only cases of un- 
developed minds. They are just little ani- 
mals, going after the things we all want— 
comfort, pleasure, power, and love. You 
can’t have morality without mentality, 
I guess. 

“The human vampire may not be a 
case of arrested mental development, but 
she is certainly a case of twisted develop- 
ment. Just think over the famous vam- 
pires of history. From Cleopatra down, 
they all came to most unpleasant ends. [I 
should say that the only place where it 
pays to be a vampire is ın the moving 
pictures. 


*"TOERHAPS one reason why I can lead 

so contradictory an existence is be- 
cause of the sign under which I was born. 
Iam a great believer in astrology. Inever 
employ servants without knowing the 
month they were born, so as to be sure 
their ‘sign’ will harmonize with mine. ] 
was born in July, at what is called a cusp, 
and am governed by the signs of fire and 
of water. They are contradictory, you 
see; one antagonizing and defeating the 
other; so that there is always a conflict 
going on.” 

“What do you do when you are not 
busy vampiring?" I asked. 

“Oh—I read, and take the dogs for a 
walk. 

"[ don't do anything very exciting," 
she added apologetically. “f don't go in 
for sports. I’m not in the least athletic. 
In fact, I'm afraid I am a physical coward. 
I dread one of those aale I told you 
about. I don’t like to be hurt. After I 
have been battered and bruised that way, 
my doctor says to me: 

* *Well! if love meant this sort of thing 
to the average woman, Cupid would be the 
most unpopular character in the world!’ 

* And yet people like to see these strug- 
gles when they themselves are safe in the 
seats of the spectators. They get the 
thrill, minus the bruises. And everybody 
likes a vicarious thrill. 

“That is the whole secret of the popu- 
larity of the vampire plays. People get a 
vicarious thrill from them. The ittle 
stenographer, who gazes with rapt eyes 
at the pictured exploits of Cleopatra, or 
of Salome, wouldn't be a Cleopatra, or a 
Salome, in real life, even if she had the 
chance. She thinks she would; but it is 


only her secret dream. She is more com- 
fortable in her mind as a stenographer. 
And it is because I understand this that I 
say it doesn’t hurt her to see a picture of 
her dream. 

“We all have the secret longing to 
be ‘beautifully wicked.’ But if the o 
Eran came to realize it, we would 

ack away and stick to the honest, if 
sometimes humdrum, tenor of our ways. 
Very few of us want to catch cold by dis- 
pensing with most of our clothes—even 
when clothes cost what they do now! 
Most women don't want to annex an as- 
sortment of other women's husbands. 
They are really concerned with having 
one of their own who doesn't keep dinner 
waiting, who hangs up his hat and coat, 
and is ‘a good provider.’ And most men 
don't want to be ‘mixed up with’ birds of 
py or with serpents in human form. 

'hat they really want is to marry a nice 
girl, have a comfortable home, and earn 
a lot more money.” 

This is Theda Bara’s creed on the sub- 
ject of vampires—at least, of moving 
picture vampires. She herself has much 
of the contradictory quality of a dream 
person. One moment, she is perfectly 
frank; the next, she makes a mystery of 
some utterly commonplace thing. For 
instance, she wouldn’t tell where she was 
born, except to say vaguely that it was 
"in the Middle-West." She wouldn't 
tell what her family name used to be. 
The information that she was born in 
Cincinnati and that her name originally 
was Goodman came from another source. 
She would not discuss the freak stories of 
which she has been the subject. 

“What difference does it make?" she 
said, with a shrug of her shoulders. "It 
may be what the press agents call ‘good 

ublicity’ if people wonder what sort of a 

rankenstein I am. If I undertook to 
contradict all the lies that are printed 
about me, I shouldn't have time for any- 
thing else.” ` 


ENTALLY, she is keenly discrimi- 

nating. She talked with rare intelli- 
gence of books. She has sane, construc- 
tive ideas about the art of the theatre. 
Yet the play in which she is appearing is 
a dramatic absurdity. She has received 
the sort of ovation usually reserved for 
the great actresses of the world. When 
she was playing in Boston, a crowd of five 
thousand persons gathered at the stage 
door of the theatre, and the police had to 
clear a passage before she could reach her 
motor car. Yet she is absolutely unaf- 
fected and unassuming in manner. She 
has become famous as a soulless vampire. 
Yet she lives quietly with her mother and 
father, and her chief recreation is taking 
Petey for a walk in the park! She looks 
at life seriously. Yet she has flashes of 
genuine humor. “If I hadn’t a sense of 
humor,” she said, “I never could have 
endured four years of being a vampire!” 
She is a physical coward. Yet she will 
face treatment that makes her want to 
scream with pain. She believes in astrol- 
ogy and the influence of the stars. Yet 
she says that the only way to accomplish 
things is to go to work doggedly and do 
them. In short, she is as great a bundle 
of contradictions as a figure in a troubled 
dream; or, according to her theory, as a 
girl born under the signs of fire and of 
water would naturally be. 
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The Myste 


somebody throws a stone through your 
winder, you know it wasn’t the Methodist 
minister. If somebody does a murder 
that’s cold and calc’latin’ and cruel—a 
murder that was planned and schemed 
out in a mind that's been made sick by 
a hellish wrong—then you know it wasn't 
done by a clean-hearted, happy-go-lucky, 
healthy-minded boy like Ralph.’ 


"THERE hain't no proof there, Grand- 
ma." 


The’ would be if courts knowed what 
kind of evidence to b'lieve. Heed what 
I’m sayin’, Laura. Ralph's young, and 
hain't never suffered from nothin' wuss'n 
a stummickache. His brain's as healthy 
as his lungs. He hain't had no time 
to brood and git himself twisted. And, 
Laura, he hain't had no wrong done to 
him—scarcely." 

“I told him—" . 

“You told him Myron Goodspeed was 
calc’latin’ on doin’ him a sin and strivin' 
to do him a sin. But Myron didn’t git to 
do it. . . . If he had, then I might be fig- 
gerin' different. Gittin' a lickin' hain't no 
reason to makea boy like Ralph do a killin' 
in an awful way. So it comes to this: 
Ralph didn't have no cause to kill Myron; 
and the killin’ wasn't done in the manner 
Ralph would 'a' done it if he'd had cause. 
That’s enough, hain't it, to prove Ralph 
didn't do it?" 

*"They'll hang him," said Laura. 

“Not while 1 keep my strength and 
bigness," said Grandma. 

“What you've said hain't ‘evidence for 
any court." ‘ 

“Then we'll git some that is. The’ 
must be a-plenty. But the law’s got 
Ralph, so it won’t bother to do any lookin.’ 
I don’t call to mind the law’s ever workin’ 
to diskiver facts to clear a man. That'll 
be for you and me.” ; 

* [—I hope Ralph didn't do it.” 

“You go on about your business and 
keep a-thinkin' about what I've said till 
you know he didn't do it. . . . Why was 
you a-goin’ to marry Ralph?” 

“ Because, I love him.” 

“Love,” said Grandma, “hain’t wuth 
a sneeze in a hurricane if ’tain’t coupled 
up with faith and trust.” 

Grandma Cutcheon was present, as 
were most of the inhabitants of Pleasant 
Point, at the examination of Ralph Har- 
vey before the local magistrate. Grandma 
brought her knitting and occupied a seat 
in the front row. 

The representatives of the law had gone 
about their business of securing a con- 
viction. An individual was accused. It 
became their duty to fasten guilt upon 
him, not to inquire with impartiality into 
the question of his guilt or innocence, and 
fact after fact was unearthed and paraded 
in court with a sort of stern gusto, facts 
which weighted the scales of Justice so 
that they tilted far downward on the side 
of guilt. 


Goodspeed 


(Continued from page 23) 


Grandma listened without interest to 
testimony of citizens. who had heard the 
accused threaten the life of Myron Good- 
speed, who had seen him in the locality of 
the murder, who had seen him pace back 
and forth in front of Myron’s house on 
the night of the crime. It did not disma 
Grandma when men testified under oat 
to Ralph Harvey’s skill as a handler of 
cattle, nor to his acquaintance with the 
creature who had been the instrument of 
Goodspeed’s death. To her mind this was 
all immaterial. 

* When Ralph himself was questioned, 
Grandma laid down her knitting to listen 
and to watch. 

“ Did you threaten Myron Goodspeed?” 
was one of the questions asked him. 

“I did." 

“Was it just an idle threat?" 

“I meant it." 

“Where were you on the night of this 
murder?" 

“Looking for Myron Goodspeed.” 

“Alone?’ 

“Alone.” 

“Can you offer any evidence of your in- 
nocence?” 


ALPH shook his head in a dumb, be- 

' wildered way, and looked about the 
room slowly before he answered: “The 
only evidence I got is that it wa'n't reason- 
able for me to kill him like he was killed. 
I wouldn't never have thought of it." 

Grandma nodded her head twice. To 
her mind this was the single piece of im- 
portant testimony heard in the room that 
day. She stood up and pointed her knit- 
ting needles at the justice. "Nathan 
Hopper,” she said, ‘‘ask the boy if he was 
ever a sailor?" 

“Now, Mis’ Cutcheon!" 

“Ask him," Grandma said sharply, and 
the question was put. 

“I wa'n't never.a sailor, Grandma,” 
said Ralph. 

"My husband was," said Grandma, 
sitting down and resuming her knitting. 

The: hearing came to an end. Ralph 
Harvey was held to answer in a superior 
court of the county to a charge of willful 
murder and, that very day, was trans- 
ported under guard to the jail in the 
county seat. 

* Don't you worry, Laura," Grandma 
told Ralph's sweetheart. “I was hopin’ 
without much reason, that somethin' 
would turn up at this here examination. 
It didn't, so nobody's disap'inted. But I 
hain't been idle, poppet. bve been a-la- 
borin' to fit the act and the man—to pic- 
ture what kind of a tree would bear sich 
fruit, and then to find the tree." 

“Have you found it?" : 

“Not yit. The’ was too many folks had 
grudges agin Myron, deep and searin' 
grudges. 1 been a-workin' through the 
list. For one reason and another, none of 
them I've considered could 'a' done it. 
I got three men more to reason out." ` 


rious Murder of Myron 


* Butif you find aman you think done it, 
Grandma, how be you a-goin’ to prove it?" 

“By that man,” said Grandma. 

Grandma walked up the street alone 
and as she walked she talked to herself 
aloud, a habit born of her years of lone- 
liness: 

- “Only three,” she said. I've left 'em 
to the last a-pur pose. I done so because I 
dreaded thinkin’ of them and this in the 
same mind. . . . Old friends?” She sighed 
wearily. "If'twa'n'tfor the boy—" She 
stopped and turned in through a white 
picket fence and walked around the house 
to the kitchen door. 

“Mary,” she said to the woman who 
answered, "I want to ask a question. 
Was your pa ever a sailor?” 

“Never, Grandma Cutcheon. Why?” 

“Jest old woman's curiosity," said 
Grandma. 

“That leaves two,” she said to herself. 
“I dread askin’ that question agin.” 

However, she turned about and walked 
slowly to the bank, where she rapped on 
the door of the president’s office. 

“Jim,” she said when a voice bade her 
enter, “I come to ask one question. You 
been many things in your life. Amongst 
'em all, was you ever a seafarin' man?' 

“ Never onto a ship in my life, Sairy." 

“Thankee. Good-by, Jim.” 

Grandma walked on again, this time 
toward her home. Her footsteps were slow 
and heavy—reluctant, soul-weary foot- 
steps. “Either of them could ’a’ done it,” 
she said. “They both had cause that had 


rankled and poisoned 'em. . . . I'd ruther 


- it was one of them than Aim. . . . And on 


that very night! I s'pose that's why he 
done it then." 


THAT evening Grandma Cutcheon sat 
knitting on her piazza until a late hour, 
for Grandma. It was ten o'clock before 
she thrust her steel needles through the 
ball of yarn and arose heavily to go within. 
One who saw her sitting there would have , 
carried away a picture of gentle, peaceful, 
pes old age. He would have seen a 

eautiful old lady intent upon a trivial 
task, undisturbed, holding no quarrel with 
the world, or with any inhabitant of it. 
But Grandma was not at peace. She was 
suffering as one must suffer when the soul 
is a battleground for Duty and Inclina- 
tion; when one must choose between a 
friendship of fifty years, and Righteous- 
ness. 

At ten o'clock she went into the house 
and made ready for bed. Then, arrayed 
in flowing nightgown and securely tied 
nightcap, she knelt beside her bed and 
prayed to a Deity who was not the ac- 
cepted God of Pleasant Point; to a God 
of love and of mercy; to a God whose 
heart softened in forgiveness, and by' 
whose divine grace the repentant sinner 
might win back his soul from the blackness 
of Eternal Night. . . . She prayed, not for 
herself, not for Ralph Harvey, not for tt: 
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Easily cleaned without beating they lighten the burden of 
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harmonize with room decorations. 
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her usual duties. 


murdered man who lay in his grave, but 
for that other who doubtless cried out for 
Death to relieve him of his weight of guilt. 

In the morning Grandma went about 
Not until they were 


| completed did she turn to other matters. 


| wheres," 


She could not have done so. Grandma 
was one of that ancient type who could 
function only in a severely orderly house. 

Now she did an absurd thing. Out of 
rubbish from the attic she fashioned two 
cylinders, each some four feet in length by 
four inches in diameter, and covered them 
with strong paper. These she laid on her 
dining table—and resumed her seat and 
her knitting on the piazza. . . . Her eyes 
were fixed upon the road and upon the 
passers-by upon the road. 


T WAS nine o'clock. At five minutes 

past nine the figure of an old man 
emerged from a gate a hundred yards be- 
ond. His was a remarkable figure, huge, 
bearied as the patriarchs were bearded. 
He looked neither to right nor left, nor 
did he answer the greetings of the few 


| pedestrians who encountered him. He 


did not look up as he approached Grand- 
ma Cutcheon's gate—but Grandma laid 
down her knitting and called: 

“Jason!” 

Old Man Jennings stopped, turned, faced 
her, but did not speak, 

“Jason,” she said placidly, “I want you 
should come in a minnit. I got need for a 
man’s hands." 

He hesitated, opened the gate, and 
walked up the path. 

“It’s been long sence you came through 
that gate, Jason,” she said gently. 

"[t's been long sence 1 went any- 
said the old man. “It’s been 
long I've walked under a weight of grief.” 

“I know. ... I know. But, Jason, old 
friends is for consolation—and counsel." 

“There was neither consolation nor 
counsel for me, Sairy." 

“There was both," she said gently; 
“but you didn’t know how to git at them. 
Come in, Jason.” 

She led the way into the dining-room 
and pointed to the pair of cylinders. 

“I got to tie them together at the end," 
she said. “Tight, so's they won't come 
apart. It was Beyond me to manage. ... 
Here's a piece of clothes-line.” 

Mechanically the old man received the 
rope and adjusted it about the cylinders, 
his fingers clumsy, reluctant, hesitating. 
He fashioned a knot. 

* No, Jason, not that kind of a knot," 
said Grandma. "I want you should tie 
the kind of a knot you'd use if you was 
fastenin’ together the ankles of a man.” 

Jason stood erect and stared into Grand- 
ma's face. His own face altered. It was 
no longer torpid, dead. It burned. His 
eyes glittered. He became a creature 


| dreadful to look upon. . . . Grandma smiled. 


* Like you'd use to tie the ankles of a 
man," she repeated. 

The huge old man clutched a chair; 
swung it above his head. Grandma con- 
tinued to smile. 

Hur she said, “how old be you?” 

e lowered the chair and dropped his 
eyes. "Seventy-six," he said. 

“Then God has been good to you in the 
matter of fullness of years," she said. 
* He's given you six more'n the allotted 
span. Hain’t it 'most enough, Jason?” 

“More. . . . More'n enough,” he said. 
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It’s lucky the ur was Valsparred 


A Valsparred floor is always prepared for those little accidents that 
happen in the best regulated households. Valspar is accident proof. 


For the floors in every room where a beautiful, easy-to-clean surface 
is desired— for doors, door sills, window sashes, stairs; for all those 
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wherever a durable waterproof varnish is required, Valspar is supreme. 


The farois Valspar Valspar is also unequalled for furniture. Hot dishes leave no dis- 
boiling-water test . . 7 
figuring white scars on a Valsparred table. 


No matter what it is—if it’s worth varnishing it’s worth Valsparring. 
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Two ways to make this test 


NE WAY is lo make it on the roof —uwith 

the help of a flying spark or a brand, which 

is just as efficient in proving that all shingles 
except one are inflammable. This first mel. is 
expensive lo both community and to you, because 
it may mean a burned home. Hence, we rec- 
ommend the second method here—namely, the 
match test—cheaper and just as convincing in 
proving thal Johns-Mancille Asbestos Shingles 
are fire-prool 


But they have other wonderful qualities peculiar 
to themselves. Read about them below. 


No matter what shingle it is— 


it will burn, unless it is Asbestos: 


s HAT is the difference between 
ordinary composition shingles 
and Johns-Manville Asbestos 

Shingles?” This is the question that 
is daily answered by roofing dealers 
and contractors all over the country. 
Their answer is quoted above, and it 
is true that Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are literally fire-proof. And 
no other shingle can honestly make 
that claim. 


Nor is this fire-proof quality of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles the 
only mark of their superiority. They 
have many other distinctive qualities. 
For example: 


(1) They grow tougher each year that 
they are on your roof. 


THE CONTINI 
Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


(2) There is nothing in them to warp, 
crack, curl or split, because they 
are uniform in composition and 

_all-mineral. 


(3) They last as long as the building 
they cover. 


(4) They are the most economical shin- 
gle when based on length of service 
on the roof. 


Easily applied over 
standard roof framing 


Any carpenter or slater can apply 
these shingles. There is, therefore, no 
excessive labor item in their application. 


These shingles offer great variety in 
both form and color. The one-eighth 
inch thick gray, red or brown shingle, 
smooth edge, can be laid American 
method, as the wooden shingle is usu- 
ally laid, or by the Hexagonal or Diag- 
onal methods. The one-quarter inch 
thick, rough edge shingle, always laid 


American method, comes in Indian red, 
gray and several rich tones of brown. 


The varying color effects obtainable 
with these last mentioned shingles 
render possible a great number of 
roof treatments to harmonize with 
almost any architectural scheme or 
environment. Such roofs are known 
as ‘“‘Colorblende” roofs and these 
“Colorblende Shingles” are rightly re- 
ferred to by Architects as ‘‘America’s 
handsomest roofing." 


Beautiful, durable, easy to apply, 
economical, fire-proof; what more 
could you ask or desire in a roofing 
material ? 


Send for the booklet that shows how 
beautiful shingles can be in form, color 
and texture, when made of Asbestos. 


æ Slate and lile are never spoken of or even thought 
aboul as shingles. If you consider then as such. 
remember that these two more expensite materials hare 
nol been here considered as shingles 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Madison Ave at 4lst St., NewYork City 
10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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“Them ropes, Jason, how come you to 
leave them ropes fastenin' his ankles and 
wrists? But for that, folks might never ’a’ 
ri lan a man was concerned in the 

illin 

He looked at her strangely. 
he said, “ropes. 
'em, Sairy. They done their part... . 
When I seen Myron a-layin dead I 
couldn't bring myself to go nigh him. 
Somethin’ seemed to stand betwixt me 
and him, holdin’ me away.” 

“It was Him,” said Grandma, pointing 
upward; "arrangin' for Justice to be 
done." She paused a moment, and then 
said solemnly: 

* Jason Jennings, y you meddled in God's 
affairs. Be you goin' to stand by and see 
a boy suffer for your meddlin': pt 


“Ropes,” 


His face was the face of a man who looks 


into the open door of perdition. 

“You done the deed, Jason. 
man’s payin’ the penalty.” 

“T done what Lus called. on to do," 
he said harshly, “and in the way I was 
called on to do it." 

“Couldn’t you have waited for the 
Justice of God, Jason?” 


OD did nothin’... . I waited. I saw 

that man take my boy out of my 
home and besmirch him and bedaub him 
with filth. I saw that man steal from my 
boy the manhood that belonged to him, 
and turn him intoa beast. . . . God saw, 
Sairy; but He didn't do nothin’. He let 
it pass." 

*He hadn't forgot, Jason." 

“I was His instrument." 

“He don't use sich instruments, nor 
sich ways, old friend. And His punish- 
ments hain't all of the flesh." 

* Myron Goodspeed had to suffer in the 
flesh. I was the one appointed. el 
wasn't sure till the last. "Then Isaw ; my 
boy die. With these eyes I saw him die— 
my leetle George—in torment and i in hor- 
rOr. .I was alone with him, prayin’ that 
a minnit's peace might come at the last, 
but it didn't come. . . . So I covered his 
face with the sheet, Sairy, | and I knew 
what I must do. . . . It wasn't fittin’ that 
Myron Goodspeed should Jie by the hand 


Another 


of a man. That would ’a’ affronted God, 
Sairy. . -, So I was inspired to find a 
better way.’ 


“I calc'late I understand, old friend. 
But the’s laws of God and laws of Man. 


Nobody but the guilty kin suffer by the | 


workin’ out of God’s laws, but the laws of 
man hain't so perfect. .. . You're ready to 
meet the first, Jason. Why hain’t you 
ready to meet the lesser?” 

Jason Jennings shook his huge, magni- 
ficent head—not in negation, but as if it 
were hard for him to comprehend. 

* Jason, you've lived out your life, and 
six more years that's been /oaned to you. 
Your hopes hain't of many more years, 
and how you come to pass 'em hain't of 
great importance. Ent edat there in a 
cell is a boy—as good a as your iere 
George that I loved as vell as you. He's 
at the beginnin' of life, and you're a-threat- 
enin' to take his life away from him. The 

ears that's to come is wuth everything to 
Ralph Harvey, and they hain' t wuth a 
pinched candle wick to you.’ 

“What would you have me do, Sairy?" 

- “Tm thinkin’. .. . You're goin’ to meet 
our God face to face, Jason, and soon. 
Te may be He used you for His instrument, 


I wa’n’t concerned with | 


= all ‘one-department men.” 
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Where are the Masa of Tomorrow ? 


“Men, I tell you frankly that by 
September 1, 1925, there'll be a lot 
of new faces among the managing 
executives of this company." 

The “Big Boss"—Vice President and 
General Manager of a widely known motor 
car company—was talking to a group of 
young men who were starting in to learn 
the business from the ground up. 

“Doctors tell us," he went on, “that the 
blood in the human body renews itself every 
seven years. Now men are the life blood 
of modern business. And it is equally 
true that the average industrial organiza- 
tion undergoes a complete change in its 
executive personnel about once in ten years. 


Casualties of Industry 

"Every day managing executives be- 
come ‘casualties’ in the great battle of 
industry. Some die. Others retire. Some 
are promoted to even greater responsibili- 
ties. Still others, unable to keep the pace, 
resign. 

“It’s obvious, therefore, that there is a 
constant demand for new managers—am- 
bitious men who have the training which 
qualifies them to step forward and fill the 
gaps. 

“In this company, it's my job to pick 
the right men as ‘replacements.’ And 
let me tell you it’s no easy thing todo. I 
can think of scores of promising fellows 
right here in this organization. But they're 
They lack the 
broad grasp of all departments so vital to 
the successful manager. 


Knowledge that Wins 

“Right now I've got a $20,000 job wait- 
ing for the right man.. But that man is 
hard to find. He must have a working 
knowledge of the principles which govern 
factory organization and administration, 
the selection and layout of building and 
equipment, the planning and routing of 
work, wage systems and bonus plans, the 
valuation of property and statistical control. 

*Now I know just two ways for a man 
to get this knowledge. One way is through 
the hard school of experience where the 
odds are against him. The other way is to 
train himself at home in his spare time 


the best investment of time and money I 
ever made and I'd like to see every worth 
while man in my organization enroll for it.’ 


Where We Can Help You 


The Industrial Extension Institute 
specializes in. training men to become In- 
dustrial Managers. It provides this train- 
ing through a home course of study based 
on the University plan, and consisting of 
lectures, talks, text books, reading assign- 
ments, problems and model solutions to 
these problems. The Consulting Service, 
which is part of the course, is designed to 
help you solve the questions which arise 
in your daily work. 

If you really are determined to become 
one of the “managers of. tomorrow’ the 
Industrial Extension Institute can posi- 
tively help you reach your goal by bring- 
ing to you the combined experience of sixty 
of the leading industrial specialists of 
America, — men like Gantt, Knoeppel, 
Ficker, Babson, Steinmetz, Bloomfield, 
Myers, Case, etc., each one a recognized 
specialist in some phase of the manage- 
ment field. 


It Can Help You Too 


Within the last year, hundreds of am- 
bitious employees of the great Du Pont 
organization, the General Motors Corp., 
the. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and 
many other representative manufacturing 
organizations have enrolled for the “Fac- 
tory Management Course and Service." 


What the course is doing for these men— 
what it has done and is doing for hundreds 
of men in great industrial companies such 
as the General Electric Co., the Ford Motor 
Car Co, the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
etc., etc., it can also do for you. 


Tear off the coupon below and send for 


“Thinking Beyond Your Job" 


—the interesting 1c0 page free booklet that tells you 
everything you want to know about the “Factory 
Management Course and Service.” 
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Industrial Extension Institute 
Nine East 45th St. New York City 


Send me "Thinking Beyond Your 
Job," without obligation. 


through the ‘Factory Management Course Name 
and Service’ of the Industrial Extension == 
Institute. Home Address.....................-- E.ONC 
“The second way is a short cut to suc- > 
cess. I took this course myself. It was Position sss 
A. Sept., 1920 
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Paint Your Car with 


Million Cars 
Made New— 


SN’T your car actually running as well or nearly as 

well as the day you bought it? Maybe better! 
Does it need anything to make it a new car except a 
smooth, glossy coat of enamel? . 


Let’s see what that means. 


Next Saturday afternoon give the car a thorough 
washing and allow to dry thoroughly. Pry off the top 
of a quart can of Murphy Da-cote Motor Car Enamel 
and flow on a coat with a soft varnish brush. Lock the 
garage doors. Next day roll her out, pack in the family 
and flash a bright, brand new car on the neighborhood. 


Doesn't sound difficult, does it? More than a mil- 
lion car owners have done this very thing. 


Da-cote is so smooth that it flows just a bit before 
setting, so that all brush marks and laps disappear. 


Da-cote comes in black and several popular colors. 
Send for a color card and for the name of a merchant 
who sells Murphy's. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 


or it may be that He's seen you was 
weighted with more'n He could expect you 
to bear. He's witnessed your sufferin's, 
Jason, and it hain't for me to say He 
won't welcome you home. . . . But not if 
you smash the life and the soul of the in- 
nocent. God wouldn't forgive that, for 
it’s done without excuse and from cow- 
ardice. . . . Look into your heart, Jason, 
and see if I must tell you what you got 
to do." 

The old man brushed a knotty, power- 
ful hand across his brow. He leaned upon 
the table, a wrecked, a tortured, but a 
dignified „figure. His face worked. Pres- 
ently he opened his eyes and peered into 
Grandma’s face, and saw there neither 
loathing nor condemnation, but love and 
sorrow. Jason Jennings sighed, the sigh 
of a stricken Titan. 

' he said. 


"] covet peace, 


Sairy." 

“Then git it for yourself, old friend.” 

“Peace....” he said. “Peace... and 
rest." 

He turned without other word or sign 
and strode to the door, but there he 
turned, and his face was no longer the face 
of a man who deals with Damnation. It 
was calm. The eyes were peaceful, almost 
happy. It had acquired a rare gentleness. 

“God bless you and keep you, Sairy,” 
he said. “I’m a-goin' to face the laws of 
Man before I kneel askin' pity of the laws 
| of God." 


The Girl Next Door 
to Old Pinchpenny's 


(Continued from page 29) 


put herarmsaround the thin little shoulders 
of Danny’s mother and kissed her. 

“Don’t worry,” she whispered. ‘‘Please 
don’t. I know things are coming out all 
right!” 

She slipped out and down the stairs, 
catching a glimpse as she went through 
the hallway of the shaggy white head of 
Old Pinchpenny lying on the pillow, 
curiously still and desolate-looking. There 
was a lump in her throat all the rest of the 
evening. She went to bed early, but she 
lay awake for a long time, idly watching 
the light from the street making shadows 
over the ruffles of her curtains as they flut- 
tered in the soft little June night breezes. 

She felt very young and ashamed of 
her worry over her own troubles. They 
didn’t seem so big now, somehow. That 
dear little Scotch woman with her Davie 
and her Danny; the faces came against 
the white curtain ruffles and looked at 
her—Mrs. Davie, with the comfortable 
mother-look and the kindly wrinkles; 
Davie, little and shrunken and suddenly 
pitifully tired and old, so still against his 
pillow; Danny Boy, young and alive and 
smiling the straight, clear smile of the pic- 
| ture. And because she was young, too, 
the face of Danny persisted even after the 
others had faded quite away. 

If only she might help somehow! And 
| the old man thought folks hated him! Per- 

haps she might fix that—fix that so—fix— 
She went to sleep at that, but the next 
morning on her way to the office she made 
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The Ink That Absorbs 
Moisture from the Air 


The development of a remarkable ink that over- 
comes the age-old difficulty of ink drying up and 
becoming gummy and caked in the well, is a typ- 
ical incident in the history of the Stafford organ- 
ization—a history of achievements. 
The value of this ability of Stafford’s Commercial 
to absorb moisture from the air is two-fold. First, 
being much slower to evaporate, the same quantity 
of ink lasts longer—ink expense is reduced. Second, 
each dip of the pen finds free-flowing ink that 
, writes instantly—clear and clean almost to the last 
drop in the well. 
And the development of convenient, efficient Staf- 
ford containers has kept pace with the develop- 


ment of Stafford quality. Y | 
The patented Stafford Dripless Pour Regulator = 
Bottle containing quarts, pints and half-pints of . Phasta j 
Stafford’s Commercial is the best known of the Paste 


ink containers. But this is only one of what is 
perhaps the most complete line of ink packages 
made—made to meet every possible business and 
personal neéd. 

Your dealer is glad to furnish Stafford’s Inks and 
other Stafford products, for they assure you, his 
customer, the most complete satisfaction. 


S. S. STAFFORD, Inc., 603-609 Washington St., 
New York 
Established 1858 

Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 
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q A texture that is a real 


achievement in the science 
of modern paper making. 
commends Northern Tissue 


to you. The utmost skill of 


the industry has been taxed 
that you may have this 
finer bathroom necessity. 


q Call it by any other name and it's not Northern 
Tissue—a more sanitary and economical toilet paper. 
At your dealer's now. Made in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, by the Northern Paper Mills—also manufacturers 
of fine paper towels, for shops, offices and kitchens. 
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several short mysterious calls. She left a 
bunch.of lilacs for old Pinchpenny and 
ran for her car. Fifteen minutes late at 
the office; but no one at Heald and 


Nicholls, looking into the radiance of her- 


eyes, could find a word of reproof for her. 
She sat down at her desk and raised 
slim fingers to the keys of her typewriter. 
"He ought to know! He ought to 
know!" pounded the keys to her. Over 
and over the words cltcked into her brain, 
and suddenly the answer came. ; 
“Then — why — don’t — you — tell 
—him? Then—why—don’t—you—tell— 
him?” ] t 
At first she turned shyly away from the 
thought. But it persisted all through the 
day's work. The two lonely old folks who 
thought they were being forgotten, and 
the boy who had never disappointed them 
before. Commencement time, too! And 
those dear old fingers working in happy 
anticipation over the “auld silk." And 
Davie tiring his brain and eyes over an- 
noying figures beside the big red lamp till 
daylight came—all for Danny! And 
Danny not worth it. But somehow the 
Girl felt sure, remembering his smile, that 
he was worth it. 


SHE waited that night after the others 
had gone, and with a little frightened 
beating of her heart wrote hurriedly for 
half an hour to Danny-Boy. 

“And,” she wrote near the end, “and 
she's been ruining her eyes crocheting, 
so you wouldn't feel pinched for spending 
money. And she's parted one by one 
with the pride of her heart, your grand- 
mother's best blue dishes—just so you 
wouldn't have to worry about nickels and 
dimes. f 

“Why, oh, why, Danny, didn’t you ask 
them to Commencement? I can’t be- 
lieve, from knowing you in the bronze 
frame, that you’re a snob. But it cer- 
tainly looks like it. Maybe I appreciate 
it more because mine has never cared— 
much. Oh, that’s unloyal, but at least 
she’s never cared enough to understand 
or to be willing to sacrifice like that. 

“Jt seems a marvelous thing to me, 
these years of deprivation and working 
and saving by pennies, and silence about 
it all, for the sake of a son’s happiness. 
It can't be possible that he. isn’t worthy 
of the sacrifice. Anyway, I thought it 
only fair to tell you. You'll never know 
me, and I wanted to do something for her 
—she's been so wonderful to me!" 

She knew Danny stayed in Simm's 
Hall, so she addressed the letter, with 
fingers that shook a wee bit, to 


Mr. Daniel Anderson, 
Simm’s Hall, 
Syranac University, 
Syranac, N. Y. 


She stopped at the branch office on the 
main floor of the Ellicott Building and 
put a special delivery stamp on the en- 
velope, and slipped it into the slot with a 
warm feeling of adventure stirring at her 
heart. j 

When she came to the little store on 
her way home, Mrs. Davie came to 
the top of the stairs at the side and called 
to her. 

“Oh, Miss Carol!" she cried, when the 
Girl had mounted the steps. “It has been 
such a wonderful day! Davie is almost 
well. He was saé sure folks had come tae 
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HERE'S nothing like these wonderful 

Durham-Duplex Blades for a cool, safe, 
satisfying shave. Made from the finest Swedish 
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dislike him; but it wasna sae, Miss Carol! 
It wasna sae! Mrs. Gereaux—I didna 
think she had a thought for others—she 
came wi' jelly; and Johnny Graeme came 
wi' a bowl o' chicken soup frae his mother. 
And Mr. Karley and Mrs. Brae came in 
tae inquire about Davie. It takes away 
a bit o' the sorrow about Danny tae know 
that folks are caring. It's put new heart 
into Davie. Ye told me it wasna going 
tae turn out sae ill; ye were richt, Miss 
Carol! If only Danny—” 

The Girl had never seen the little wom- 
an so excited. She patted her arm hap- 
pily. It had required all her sweet girlish 


| diplomacy to make that "running in" of 
p y g 


the neighbors a casual affair. The satis- 
fying part of it was that no one, not even 
the neighbors themselves, would ever 
know it wasn't casual. Now if only 
Danny-Boy—!” 

All that evening and all the next day 
she kept hoping, hoping, hoping that 
Danny would prove himself worth while. 
After dinner the next night she was alone 
again. Her mother had gone out some- 
where. She nearly always did go out 
somewhere. Phil had gone whistling 
away to see Peggy Hutchinson. The Girl 
went to the piano and played softly—old 
tunes her own little heartache hadn't let 
her play for quite a long time. She 


| played on even after dusk came creeping 


and left the deep rose of her girdle against 
her white dress the only bit of color in the 
room. She glanced over through the side 
window once, and saw that the red lamp 
in the front room over the store was 


lighted. 
THEN the bell rang. She knew with 


sudden startling intuition who it was 
even before she reached the door. There 
was a throbbing in her throat—somehow 
the things she had said in the letter 
seemed so very personal now. How had 
she dared! Her cheeks were splendidly 
scarlet when she turned on the light and 
opened the door. And when she had 
opened it, the throbbing in her throat 
seemed suddenly to reach from her head 
to her toes. He was so big, so much more 
of a man than the boy of the picture. 
However had she dared! 

“You’re—you’re Miss Carol, aren't 
you?” He stammered a bit in his haste. 
She nodded quickly. 

"And you re—you’re Danny-Boy!” 

Then they looked at each other and 
laughed, a laugh so young, so merry, so 
full of warm understanding that the Girl 
found herself sitting across from him with 
all her embarrassment gone—just expec- 
tancy. and gladness and the feeling of 
meeting an old friend remaining. 

"You're just as I thought you'd be, 
only better," he said finally. 

“So are you,” she said; but she didn't 
say it aloud, she only smiled up at him 
with a quick, sweet shyness. 

“It was—wonderful of you to write me 
like that!" he said then. 

"[t seemed as though you ought to 
know," she said. “I couldn't bear to see 
those two old dears over there grieving 
their hearts out over probably nothing at 
all." - 

"[—I hope you don't really think I 
realized how they were pinching along!" 
he exclaimed. 

"No," she answered slowly; “no; I 
don't know why, but I didn't think so, 


nr 
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really. I—I thought there must be a mis- 
take somewhere. You didn’t look as 
though you’d hurt folks!” 

He pulled a little book from his pocket | 
and held it toward her. 

“Look at it,” he said, with a bit of boy- 
ish pride in his voice. “Every cent just 
as they sent it to me. I wanted to sur- 
prise “em! Why—why—I should have 
thought they’d have known. Why, why, 
Miss—Miss Carol—I just worship them! 
You can't imagine what it's meant to me 
these last years to have had folks like 
them!" 

The Girl was staring at the neat rows of 
figures in the little book. Ones and twos 
and fives, with now and then a twenty. 

“Why, it's a bank book!” she exclaimed 
softly. 

“It’s theirs," he said. “Every penny 
they saved at such a sacrifice. They al- 
ways made things seem so prosperous 
when I came home—the blessed rascals! 
I've waited on table, and washed dishes 
and stoked furnaces, and tutored, and— 
oh, every old thing I could get to do. But 
I haven't touched their pennies. And 
I'm through, and I have a man's job 
waiting for me in California. You said 
Dad was worrying about Mr. Stewart— 
it’s not the Mr. Stewart Dad knows. I 
never thought of their names ‘being the 
same. I knew that old faker. My Mr. 
Stewart is the brother of my Economics 
Professor at college, and he's one of the 
squarest men I've ever met. He's head of 
a wholesale fruit firm, and I'm going to 
have a chance at the business end of it. 
Mother always wanted to go out there, 
and now she can. I want them to just 
make a home for me and not to have to 
worry about pennies or anything else, any 
more." 


"THE Girl's eyes glowed across at him, 
then dropped once more to the little 
book in her lap. 

*But—but Commencement," she fal- 
tered. He laughed. 

"Why—I wanted to surprise them. 
I've always been like a kid for surprises. 
I thought of course they'd know I wanted 
them. I never dreamed they'd take it like 
that. One of the boys was going to bring 
me home in his car, and I was going to take 
them back with me. But now—now—-" 

He rose suddenly and held out his hand 
to her pleadingly. 

"Come on!" he begged, “come on over 
with me. They know I'm home, but they 
don't know why. I’ve got to tell them, 
and I want you there. Somehow, ever 
since your letter came I've pictured you 
there—with them. Please come!" 

She hesitated. 

“Tt isn't as though we didn't know each 
other," he urged, with a small, defiant, 
boyish grin. "We're—we're old friends! 
And you're coming to my Commence- 
ment! And you're going— Oh, ever 
since I got your letter I've been planning; 
but please come on now. I'll have all 
next week at Commencement to tell you 
that in. Please!" 

She glanced up at him—just one swift 
glance. 

“Td love to come!” she said. 

And as they stole across the dark lawn 
and up the white steps together, the Girl 
suddenly knew with a breath-taking 

uickness that the thing of dreams and 
ancy in her heart that she had thought 
quite dead had come gloriously alive. : 
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The Story of a Great 
Inventor 


(Continued from page 19) 


He was still suffering from the effects of 
this experience when the enterprise which 
his discoveries and his activities had 
founded was taken from his control by 
certain of the men who had helped him to 
finance it. Fate repeatedly put him to 
trials severe enough to have discouraged 
anyone of less backbone and less faith and 
less hope. More than once starvation 
stared him in the face both in America and 
in the streets of London. 
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Opportunities in Accountancy 3 


Business needs more accountants, In a single recent issue of one daily news- 
paper there were 58 advertisements for accountants. 


The Journal of Accountancy, official organ of the American Institute of Account- 
ants, says in an editorial: "The accounting profession is probably the best paid in the 
world. If there be a profession in which the average compensation is higher it is 


not known to us.” 


Take advantage of the growing demand for men in this work. Prepare as an account- 
ant. Before your preparation find out about thereputation of the school you choose. 


Corporations Choose Walton 

After careful investigation of all courses 
in Accountancy, the accounting executives 
of large corporations such as the New 
Jersey Zinc Company of New York, the 
Standard Oil Company of California and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Companyof 
Ohio, chose the Walton courses for their 
accounting department employees. 


Examination Honors 
Seven times in as many years Walton 
men have been awarded gold medals in 
Illinois C. P. A. examinations. Twice they 
have won gold medals in Alberta, Canada, 
Chartered Accountants tests. 


American Institute Honors 
For three successive years Walton stu- 
dents have received highest average 
markings in the American Institute exam- 
inations, In theseexaminations graduates 
of every sort of school or university, resi- 
dent or- correspondence, giving similar 
training came into competition; and 

Walton men repeatedly stood first. 


Endorsements by Accountants 
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When a mere youngster, Edward Good- 
rich Acheson developed a liking and 
aptitude for things mathematical and me- 
chanical. Not long after his humble birth, 
at the back of his father’s grocery store at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, the family 
moved to Monticello, Pennsylvania, where 
his father was made manager of a furnace 
run by an uncle. A local farmer did his 
best to provide some rudiments of school- 
ing to neighborhood children, but Eddy 
Acheson very quickly outgrew his rustic 
teacher and later was sent to a real 
school. The family planned to give him a 
college education; but the panic of 1873 
hit the Achesons as badly as it hit other 
families, and the lad was set to work as 
timekeeper at the furnace. 

However, his bent was mechanical, and 
when his father suggested that there was 
great need for an improved apparatus for 
boring holes for blasting, Edward prompt- 
ly donned his thinking cap. Within a 
year—he was not yet seventeen—he ap- 
plied for a patent for an elaborate machine 
which worked tolerably well, but brought 
him neither fame nor fortune. The ruin 
wrought by the panic hastened the death 
of his father, and the mother and six 
children found themselves in straitened 
circumstances. 


NEW and wonderful thing, called 
electricity, was then beginning to 
attract notice, and it fascinated the 
outh's inventive mind. From the time 
e could toddle he had been a living in- 
terrogation mark, always wanting to 
know the why and wherefore of every- 
thing. The very fact that nobody knew 
just what electricity was whetted his in- 
terest in it. He began to conduct experi- 
ments and, eager to contribute doner 
more than his regular wages to the family 
exchequer, he rigged up galvanic batteries, 
and did quite a business silverplating 
cheap yellow metal watches, spoons, and 
various trinkets. 

Feeling that his little home town 
afforded small scope for advancement, he 
fared forth into the world, and, after 
holding various jobs, joined a railway 
construction gang. Here he met a man 
interested in a patented apparatus for 
regulating the supply of water for steam 
boilers. Young Acheson become so enthu- 
siastic over its possibilities that he in- 
duced a relative to lend him five hundred 
dollars to buy the right to the patent for 
Alleghany Conny. Pennsylvania, and, 
with visions of fortune hin reach, he 
opened a one-room office in Pittsburgh. 
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But, instead of fortune, he reaped nothing 
but failure. 

After selling railway tickets for a while, 
he became resident engineer of a division 


of a narrow-gauge railroad then under | 
construction. The resident engineer had | 


no palace to live in. His boarding-house 
and headquarters were in a leaky forest 
shanty; his bed was a large box filled with 


straw; during winter nights nature often | 


supp'ied an extra bedcover in the form of 
snow; and.his ablutions had to be per- 
formed 
usually after breaking a thick layer of ice. 
But he finished his section of the road on 
schedule and up to specification. 

In his next job, his industry amd his 
mathematical Ability proved his undoing. 
As a tank gauger with a Standard Oil 


subsidiary, his work was to take meas- | 
The only man | 


urements of oil tanks. 
who could take these gaugers’ measure- 


ments and figure out the exact contents of | 


a tank was the superintendent. Acheson, 
anxious to increase his worth to his em- 
ployers, began doing his own figuring of 
the tanks under his charge; zn with a 
view to fitting other gaugers to do the 
same thing, he sent to New York and had 
' made for him a strong leather book of 
six hundred pages, with this title printed 
on the title page: “Tank Gaugers' Pocket 
Tables, Circumference and Diameter of 
Circles, PRIUS er Inch, Deadwood 
Tables, etc. . Acheson, Bradford, 
Pa., August, 1898 ” Then he began com- 
piling a staggering variety of calculations. 

The superintendent, on learning what 
the ambitious young gauger was doing, 
became jealous and discharged him. 
Acheson quietly found another position; 


but the incident somehow reached official |- 
ears and he was reinstated. The super- | 


intendent, however, insisted that the 
ready-reckoner be turned over to him as 
long as its compiler remained in the com- 
pany's employ. Later, some question 
arose as to the accuracy of the superin- 
tendent's figuring, comparison was made 
with Acheson's tables, investigation fol- 
lowed, the superintendent was found to be 
in the wrong, and then it was his turn to 
be dismissed. 


VERY early, Edward Acheson reasoned 

that a man’s goal should be the ren- 
dering of maximum service to the world; 
and that it was, therefore, one’s duty to 
discover along what lines such service 
could best be rendered. When a youth, 
he heard of the Rumford Medal awarded 
by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences for the most notable contribution 
to the science of light or heat, and he 
made to himself this vow: “I will win the 
Rumford Medal some day.” 

He believed that electricity could be 
linked up with industry. Accordingly, he 
acquired every book and magazine he 
could lay his hands on which dealt with 
this mysterious form of power. He had 
also conducted innumerable experiments, 
and had expended an infinite amount of 
effort in constructing a new form of 
dynamo—which, however, was not very 
successful. 

He now, at the age of twenty-four, de- 
cided to give up his two-thousand-dollar- 
a-year position and break into the elec- 
trical field, even if he had to start as office 
boy at a few dollars a week. So he went to 
New York, dug up a list of the city's 


in a basin outside the door, | 


Out of His Years 


—the father says: "My 
son, you are as old at forty 
as I am at seventy. 


"Stop those habits that 
make sleepless nights and 
bad mornings. Watch your 
nerves; they are the main 
springs of your success. 


"Be careful of food and 
drink and among other 
things, think of Instant 
Postum instead of coffee." 
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HERE are two values in any tire; seen 

and unseen. The visible value of Fisk Tires 
is evident upon inspection—and more so upon 
comparison. 


The unseen value is put there by the 
manufacturers and employees—the policy of 
the company determines this. For nearly a 
quarter century the policy of The Fisk Rubber 
Company has been to be the best concern 
in the world to work for and the squarest 
in Dee concern in existence to do business with. 


Fisk Tires are regular standard 
equipment on practically every 
high grade bicycle made and 
ridden today. 


Fisk Victor 
Thornproof Tire 


The best known, best selling tire 
ever made, equipped with as tough 
a tread as a tire ever had—two 


plies of fabric under tread to with- 
stand punctures and stone breaks. 
In every Fisk Tire the valve-col is 
put in by a special Fisk process, as 
an additional protection against 


air-leakage. 


Duse and of Sarah Bernhardt. Duse at 
her best gave you an absolutely living 
human being, a flesh-and-blood human 
being, in her characterization. But Bern- 
hardt's performance was like an electric 
storm; something far above and removed 
from the earth, a symbolization of a human 
experience. With Duse you saw a real 
woman going through a real tragedy. 
With Bernhardt you saw a representation 


| of the idea of tragedy. 


"] think there can be the same differ- 
ence in portraying a vampire. [t can be 
done so that the whole thing is physical 
and material; so that you feel you have 
been watching a real woman's real amours. 
Or it can be done so that you seem to have 
looked only at a symbol. That is the way 
I have tried to do it. 

"As for its effect on the audience, I 
think it is not bad. The whole thing is 
too remote, too exotic. No woman, just 
because she has seen a vampire play in a 
moving picture theatre, will go out and 
try to capture somebody else's husband. 
The woman capable of doing such a 
thing doesn't get her inspiration from the 


picture show. 


“You can see things on the screen any 
day which, in my opinion, do more harm 
than all the vampire plays ever projected 
—murders, robberies, hold-ups—all the 
brutalities which are so common. They 
are not ‘exotic,’ not symbolic representa- 
tions. They are, in fact, very exact guides 
to crime. bed boy is a bandit at heart. 
And after seeing some of the plays which 
are shown on the screen, a boy will be 
ready to hold up a milk wagon on his way 
home!" 

"But do you think that people them- 
selves regard your vampire portrayals as 
a ‘symbolization’ of the idea?" I asked. 


GHE thought the matter over for a 
serious moment, and, by the way, 
she is a very serious young person most 
of the time; then her phenomenal eyes 
lighted with humor. 

“Not always, I'm afraid," she admitted. 
* But I am the chief sufferer then, because 
they seem to think they have been seeing 
the real me. When ‘The Blue Flame’ was 
playing in Boston, my maid and I were in 
the elevator at the hotel one day when a 
woman got into it. She was accompanied 
by her husband, a handsome man who 
was evidently younger than she was. I 
wasn't paying any particular attention to 
them, but she evidently recognized me. 
Then she stared so that I couldn't help 
noticing her. 

"Tt was perfectly evident what was go- 
ing on in her mind. She was thinking 
that right there, within range of her 
precious husband, was this terrible crea- 
ture—this awful ‘vampire’! The elevator 
had barely stopped when she took the 
man by the arms and literally pushed him 
out of the door ahead of her! We couldn't 
mistake the action. 

“Well! I said to my maid, ‘she must 
have thought I was a quick worker!’ 

“But that sort of thing is rare. I know 


this because of the scores of letters I re- 


ceive every day. They are the most in- 
conceivable assortment of epistles you 
can imagine: begging letters, suggestions 
for scenarios, and requests by the hun- 
dred for my photograph. I just want to 
show you something.’ 

Leading the way into another room, 
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HEREVER the big important jobs are 

to be done you will find GMC Trucks. 
It is in the strenuous work that reliability is 
needed most. 


Reliability, along with other motor truck re- 
quirements, depends on quality, and quality is 
the first GMC virtue. 


For the sake of such quality nothing is ever 
sacrificed. Quality comes first. It is built in 
at the factory. It comes forth in faithful 
performance. 


Those who know GMC Trucks best appreciate 
most what these statements mean. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (679) 


Add Volume to your Purchasing Power 


N these days of troubled mar- 
kets, the larger buyer fares best. 

Manufacturers must take care of 
purchasers whose orders bulk big in 
their year’s business. 

The power of volume is at the 
service of every purchaser, large and 
small, who buys through The Fair- 
banks Company. By ordering in 
great quantities and carrying stocks 
for the needs of thousands of users of 
mechanical equipment and supplies, 
The Fairbanks Company’s buyers 
turn every change in the market 
to their customers’ advantage. 
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But Fairbanks policy goes be- 
yond a fair price. It stands firm on 
goods of unquestioned merit always. 

“FAIRBANKS O. K.” means the 
best in the market, whether the 
blue-and-white tag appears on Fair- 
banks Scales, trucks, valves, wheel- 
barrows, contractors’ equipment, 
power transmission appliances, gas 
engines, Lincoln electric motors, 
pumps, automobile repair equip- 
ment or supplies. 

It is a single guarantee on me- 
chanical goods of every sort—the 
only guarantee you need look for. 
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Broad merchandising experience means that it is easier and cheaper 
for you to buy *FainBANxs O. K.” goods. Whether you need a 
roll of belting or a factory equipment, a nearby Fairbanks Branch 
House will serve you well and quickly. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY "a" NEW YORK 
Albany Bridgeport Detroit New York Providence Syracuse 
Baltimore Buffalo Hartford , Paterson Rochester Tulsa 
Birmingham Chicago Newark Philadelphia Scranton Utica 
Boston Cleveland New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Louis Washington 


HAVANA, Cuba KINGSTON, Jamaica 


BIRMINGHAM, England GLASGOW 


LONDON PARIS 
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Theda Bara—Queen of Vampires, by Mary B. MULLETT 
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‘Miss Bara pointed to great baskets full of 
photographs ready for mailing. There 
must have been hundreds of them. 

“I have to employ two secretaries to 
look after my mail" she explained. 
“Most of the requests for photographs 
come from girls; but I receive letters from 
people of all ages and descriptions. 

now, because they generally furnish the 
descriptions themselves. 

“And I get countless suggestions for 
plays based on some personal experience 
of the men and women writing the letters. 
You would be amazed to find how trivial 
most of these experiences are. Yet even 
successful lawyers, with supposedly bril- 
liant minds, write about some insignifi- 
cant personal episode, and assure me that 
it will make a thrilling play.” 


“WHAT is the most important thing 
in representing a vampire?” | 
asked, after we had gone back to our tea 
and cinnamon toast. "Is it the way you 
use your eyes, your arms, your body?” 
“The eyes count most, I think," she 
said thoughtfully. “It is through the 
eyes that we convey thought, when we 
cannot use words, isn't it? The essential 
thing is to have complete concentration. 
If something distracts my attention, the 


thing is a failure and has to be done over | 


again. Or even if the camera man, or the 
director, is talking to the assistants, I lose 
my grip on a scene. There must be com- 
plete concentration on the part of all of 
“How did you happen to become a 
vampire?" I asked. 

“Oh, the way most things 'happen'— 
by chance. People don't seem to know it, 
but I had dramatic training and was in a 
good many plays, including those of the 
well-known Mr. Shakespeare, before I 
went into the pictures. Bor I wanted to 
help my mother more than I could with 
the small pay I was getting. 

“One day I had been to a manager to 
ask for a position, and was going away, 
unsuccessful, when a man who had been 
in the office while I was there came run- 
ning after me. He turned out to be a 
moving picture producer, and offered me 
a place in his company at a salary of one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a week, 
with my costumes furnished. 

“The salary seemed like a fortune to 
me; but I had a haughty contempt for 
‘the movies’ at that time and, in spite of 
the money temptation, I declined the 
offer. I remember that I felt almost 
humiliated when I told my mother that 
I had even considered it. 

“A little later, however, when Mr. 
Frank Powell invited me to go to a studio 
to see how the pictures were made, I dis- 
covered that my prejudices were rather 
absurd; and when Ioas offered a position 
with the William Fox Company, I ac- 
cepted it—4lthough the salary was lower 
than the one I had turned down. I began 
at $160 a week. I was with the company 
four years and a half; and when I left, to 
play in ‘The Blue Flame,’ I was getting 
$4,000 a week. 

“The title of that first picture play 
was ‘A Fool There Was’ and the chief 
requisite for my part seemed to be that I 
should wear a one-piece bathing suit. 
The author hadn’t even given a name to 
the character I took, but simply had 
called it ‘The Vampire.’ We went down 


HEINZ 
Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


THE IDEAL VINEGAR calls to life the latent flavors in foods, and 
blends deliciously with them. It gives a refreshing tang to 
the salad or vegetables to which it is added. Such are Heinz 
Vinegars, made with the utmost care guided by long experience, 
of the finest materials obtainable. Aging in wood for at least a 
year insures a most delicate flavor and aroma. 


MALT, CIDER and WHITE 


Pints, Quarts, Half-Gallons in bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


a- HEINZ 


Imported 


a Olive Oil 


is the first pressing from choice 
Heinz establish- 
ment in Seville, Spain. 


olives in the 


In bottles or tins. 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 


Some of the 5 7 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Times have Changed 


UNNING water, with all the convenience, happiness and 


to the docks to make the first scene, and I 
had to change to that all-important bath- 
ing suit in a dirty little room in one of the 


| shabby houses on the water front. I had 


been used to theatre dressing-rooms that 
were at least fairly clean, and I loathed 


| the horrible place we went to. 


economy it brings, is no longer for city folks alone. Every 
advantage of city water service can now be had on any farm. 


A V-K Water Supply System will water the stock without 
labor. It will sprinkle the lawn, keep the garden green and 
provide fire protection. It will lift the burden from the women's 
shoulders by supplying ample water, at the turn of a faucet, for 
the laundry, bathroom and kitchen. It gives you water for 
drinking, pure, cold, and fresh from the well. 


A V-K System, by saving labor and time and by increasing 
profits, pays for itself in a few months. 


V-K Systems are automatic, quiet running, require practically 
no attention and cost only about a centa day to operate either 
with gasoline engine or electric power. 


No matter what your source of water 
is, whether shallow well, deep well, cistern, 
lake or stream, there is a V-K System 
exactly suited to your situation. 


If you have an electric light plant of 
any make, be sure to install a V-K 
Water Supply System for best results. 

Ask your plumber or plumbing supply 


jobber about V-K, and send for our 
book, “The Modern Way.” 


The Vaile-Kimes Company 
Dept. AM-920 Dayton, Ohio 


Largest manufacturers of domestic 
water supply systems in America. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
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“Then, when I came out to pick my 
way across the cobblestones to the wharf, 
a crowd of hundreds had gathered to 
watch the performance. All 1 was con- 
scious of was that mob of staring faces. 
When I stood on the dock, waiting my 


, turn, my left knee shook so that i it seemed 
| as if that leg was going to walk off all by 
| itself! I don’t know why it is, but that 
| left knee always goes into a perfect spasm 


of trembling whenever I am nervous or 
frightened. 

"However, it didn't go off and leave 
me, as it seemed inclined to, and I did 
well enough in that picture to make them 
offer me another part. But because l had 
been a vampire once, they picked the 
same kind of role for me the next time; 
and that was how I became launched on 
my career of vamping.” 


It YOU think it has been an easy life to 
be a movie vampire, just listen to Miss 
Bara's description of it: 

“In the four and a half years I worked 
for William Fox," she said, “I did eight 
or nine plays a year. Often, in summer, 
the temperature in the studio was more 
than one hundred degrees. In heat like 
that, I sometimes had to wear heavy furs 
and velvet. And in such rôles as ‘Salome,’ 
the mere weight of the jewels I wore 
would make me so exhausted that I would 
come home, drop into a chair without 
even taking off my make-up, and cry 
from sheer fatigue. 

"] am not strong physically; and i it has 
been one continuous struggle to keep my- 
self in condition to do my work. The 
camera is pitiless, you know; and it has 
required hours ot da ily care to keep per- 
fectly ‘groomed.’ My hands, my nails, 
even my feet, must be exquisitely kept; 
for the 'close-up' pictures show all details 
with merciless minuteness. 

“For some roles, I have had to be liter- 
ally painted white. My maid always did 
this; and I told her once that if ever she 
left me she could certainly get a job at 
whitewashing, for she’d had plenty of ex- 
perience. Getting rid of this white after- 


| ward was not easy; but it was nothing 


compared with the ordeal of removing 
the brown I used when I played a dark 
part. Two or three baths were sometimes 
needed to take off this color. 

“Then, too, in many of the plays there 
were scenes so strenuous that I have often 
come home literally covered with bruises. 
There would be a terrific struggle with 
some man, for instance; I trying to get 
away, and he attempting to hold me. 
My arms are long, and I could slip out of 
his grasp unless he used heroic tactics. 
If he felt that I was escaping him, he 
would grip my arms with his fingers until 
I could have screamed with pain. 

"Of course, in ‘The Blue Flame,’ the 
play in which I am acting now on the real 
stage, there is nothing of this sort. But 
the actor's life is a hard one at best; and 
I go through a regular régime every day 
in order to keep in physical condition. 

"When I come home from the theatre, 
I am:too keyed up to go to bed and to 
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“Betsy! Surely not a zew Morris chair! Is it the 
old one?" 


**Yes, Tommy; you know how I hated it and I knew 
how you loved its old comfort, so while you were 
upstairs I refinished it with Mahogany ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish, and I'll admit I like it now almost as 
much as you dol’ 


Those ''hated'' old comfortable chairs and useful tables can be 
made tolerable till your ''ship comes in,” if you will give them 
a coat or two of the desired color of “‘61’’ Floor Varnish. It's 
interesting work — and the result is both pleasing and profitable. 

“61”? produces not merely a beautiful finish — it puts on your 
furniture a protective coating that is wear-resisting, tough, mar- 
proof and waterproof. The remarkable durability of ‘“61’’ on 
floors is the reason for its wide use on furniture, woodwork, lino- 
leum and for all household purposes. 

Send for color card showing the beautiful semi-transparent, 
wood-stain ‘“61’’ colors, which stain and varnish in one operation; 
also sample panel finished with ‘“61.’’ Try the hammer test on 
the panel. You may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack. 

If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He 
knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. 

P&L Varnishes are used by paint- Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & 


ers, specified by architects and sold Lambert Varnish fails to give satis- 
by paint and hardware dealers. faction, you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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sleep, so I always read for a while. That 
means very late hours, and I have to 
make up for it by staying in bed until one 
o’clock the next day. Then I have a hot 
bath, am rubbed vigorously with coarse 
sea salt, and finish with an ice cold sponge 
bath. I couldn’t possibly keep up my work 
if I did not take every care of my health. 


"BUT that is only the physical side of 
it. There is plenty of mental work, 
too. Many moving picture actors don't 
even read the plays in which they appear. 


They actually do not know what it is all, 


about. The director tells them to do this, 
or to do that; to register one emotion or 
another; to sit down, get up, laugh, cry, 
show jealousy, fear, joy, or whatever the 
scene calls for. 

“I couldn't consent to work that way. 
I want to understand the meaning of the 
play, the psychology of the character I 
am to represent. When we were going to 
do 'Cleopatra, I spent weeks studying 
the thing historically and psychologically. 
Day after day, I went to the Museum 
here, and with Mr. Lithgow's help made 
a careful study of the jewels, the cos- 
tumes, and the architecture of the period. 
He let me have prints and drawings, 
which I sent to California, where the pic- 
ture was to be made. 

""Incidentally, I may add that when I 
got out there I found that the city they 
had built was all wrong. Probably, if 
you have read, or heard, some of the wild 
stories that have been told about me, 
you think I refused to play, and flounced 
out. l know that these stories have been 
told; how I would upset all arrangements 
because I wasn’t in ‘the mood’ to do a 
certain scene; and all that sort of tommy- 
rot. 

“In the first place, I never could have 
done thirty-nine plays in four and a half 
years if I had been capricious about 
moods. The men and women who make 
a record of work are not the so-called 
temperamental ones, who can’t do any- 
thing unless they are in just the right 
mood for it. They are the consistent, 
regular workers. 

“People talk about needing inspiration. 
I think that the way to get inspiration is 
to go after it! Inspiration will meet you 
half way, if you give it the chance. 

“In doing the ‘Salome’ films, I spent 
as much time on matters outside the 
actual playing of the part as I did before 
the camera. I was constantly overseein 
the work of sixteen dressmakers. 
haven’t the patience to sew; but, like 
most people of French blood, I have a 
knack of being able to pin things together 
in the right way. I had been studying 
colors, textiles, draperies, hair arrange- 
ment; and I spent hours over the cos- 
tumes, the wigs, and all the other details.” 

“You speak of studying these material 
things,” I said; “do you study women 
also, in order to understand how the 
would act under certain circumstances?" 

“Never!” was the emphatic reply. “I 
don't have to study them. I know. I 
can't explain it, but if you should talk to 
me of some woman I have never seen, I 
could tell you what she is like and the sort 
of thing she would do. It is an intuitive 
understanding." 

“And you have this intuitive under- 
standing of a vampire’s nature?” 

“Oh, there is no such thing as a real 


vampire!” declared the queen of the no- 
such-things calmly. *'A real vampire is a 
bird of prey, without a redeeming human 
trait. But when it comes to women, 
there ‘ain’t no such animal, as the 
farmer said of the giraffe. The woman 
vampire is a creature who tries to get 
what she wants—love, or money, or 
power, or all of them—by subjugating 
men. But she may have some very 
worthy qualities, some very lovable weak- 
nesses, some very fine impulses. In fact, 
I claim that she a£eays has some white 
along with the black in her nature. 

“I sometimes wonder," she went on 
thoughtfully, "whether a good deal of the 
wickedness we see isn't really due to lack 
of intelligence, rather than to any radical 
difference in morals. Most people in- 
stinctively want comfort, pleasure, power, 
and love. About all the wickedness in 
the world can be traced to those four in- 
stinctive desires. But most of us have 
too much intelligence to follow them 
blindly. Perhaps the ‘baby vampires’ we 
hear so much about are only cases of un- 
developed minds. They are just little ani- 
mals, going after the things we all want— 
comfort, pleasure, power, and love. You 
can't have morality without mentality, 
I guess. 

“The human vampire may not be a 
case of arrested mental development, but 
she is certainly a case of twisted develop- 
ment. Just think over the famous vam- 
pires of history. From Cleopatra down, 
they all came to most unpleasant ends. 
should say that the only place where it 
pays to be a vampire is in the moving 
pictures. 


"pERHAPS one reason why I can lead 
so contradictory an existence is be- 
cause of the sign under which I was born. 
Iam a great believer in astrology. I never 
employ servants without knowing the 
month they were born, so as to be sure 
their ‘sign’ will harmonize with mine. 1] 
was born in July, at what is called a cusp, 
and am governed by the signs of fire and 
of water. They are contradictory, you 
see; one antagonizing and defeating the 
other; so that there is always a conflict 
going on.” 

“What do you do when you are not 
busy vampiring?” I asked. 

“Oh—I read, and take the dogs for a 
walk. . 

“T don’t do anything very exciting,” 
she added apologetically. “ĮI don't go in 
for sports. I’m not in the least athletic. 
In fact, I'm afraid I am a physical coward. 
I dread one of those struggles I told you 
about. I don't like to be hurt. After I 
have been battered and bruised that way, 
my doctor says to me: 

“Well! if love meant this sort of thing 
to the average woman, Cupid would be the 
most unpopular character in the world!’ 

“And yet people like to see these strug- 
gles when they themselves are safe in the 
seats of the spectators. They get the 
thrill, minus the bruises. And everybody 
likes a vicarious thrill. 

“That is the whole secret of the popu- 
larity of the vampire plays. People get a 
vicarious thrill from them. The little 
stenographer, who gazes with rapt eyes 
at the pictured exploits of Cleopatra, or 
of Salome, wouldn't be a Cleopatra, or a 
Salome, in real life, even if she had the 
chance. She thinks she would; but it is 


only her secret dream. She is more com- 
fortable in her mind as a stenographer. 
And it is because I understand this that I 
say it doesn't hurt her to see a picture of 
her dream. 

*We all have the secret longing to 
be 'beautifully wicked. But if the o 
portunity came to realize it, we would 

ack away and stick to the honest, if 
sometimes humdrum, tenor of our ways. 
Very few of us want to catch cold by dis- 
pensing with most of our clothes—even 
when clothes cost what they do now! 
Most women don’t want to annex an as- 
sortment of other women’s husbands. 
They are really concerned with having 
one of their own who doesn’t keep dinner 
waiting, who hangs up his hat and coat, 
and is ‘a good provider.’ And most men 
don’t want to be ‘mixed up with’ birds of 
prey or with serpents in human form. 

‘hat they really want is to marry a nice 
girl, have a comfortable home, and eam 
a lot more money." 

This is Theda Bara’s creed on the sub- 
ject of vampires—at least, of moving 
picture vampires. She herself has much 
of the contradictory quality of a dream 
erson. One moment, she is perfectly 
rank; the next, she makes a mystery of 
some utterly commonplace thing. For 
instance, she wouldn’t tell where she was 
born, except to say vaguely that it was 
“in the Middle-West." She wouldn't 
tell what her family name used to be. 
The information that she was bom in 
Cincinnati and that her name originally 
was Goodman came from another source. 
She would not discuss the freak stories of 
which she has been the subject. 

"What difference does it make?" she 
said, with a shrug of her shoulders. “It 
may be what the press agents call 'good 

ublicity' if people wonder what sort of a 

rankenstein I am. If I undertook to 
contradict all the lies that are printed 
about me, I shouldn't have time for any- 
thing else.” ' 


ENTALLY, she is keenly discrimi- 

nating. She talked with rare intelli- 
gence of books. She has sane, construc- 
tive ideas about the art of the theatre. 
Yet the play in which she is appearing is 
a dramatic absurdity. She has received 
the sort of ovation usually reserved for 
the great actresses of the world. When 
she was playing in Boston, a crowd of five 
thousand persons gathered at the stage 
door of the theatre, and the police had to 
clear a passage before she could reach her 
motor car. Yet she is absolutely unaf- 
fected and unassuming in manner. She 
has become famous as a soulless vampire. 
Yet she lives quietly with her mother and 
father, and her chief recreation is taking 
Petey for a walk in the park! She looks 
at life seriously. Yet she has flashes of 
genuine humor. “If I hadn’t a sense of 
humor," she said, “I never could have 
endured four years of being a vampire" 
She is a physical coward. Yet she will 
face treatment that makes her want to 
scream with pain. She believes in astrol- 
ogy and the influence of the stars. Yet 
she says that the only way to accomplish 
things is to go to work doggedly and do 
them. In short, she is as great a bundle 
of contradictions as a figure in a troubled 
dream; or, according to her theory, as a 
girl born under the signs of fire and of 
water would naturally be. 
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It’s so easy to keep mirrors sparkling like 


jewels with Bon Ami. 


Just cover the glass with a thin lather of 
Bon Ami. [t dries in a jiffy. Then wipe off 
with a soft, dry cloth. And the fly-specks 
and dust will varich like magic, leaving the 
mirror clear as crystal. 


Bon Ami lightens house-cleaning. It is fine 
for cleaning and polishing windows, nickel, 
brass, enamels, linoleums and tiles. 
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ORE and more business men seem to 

be learning that there is a real differ- 
ence between the various types of ciga- 
rettes—that the proportion of Turkish 
tobacco determines not only the taste- 
enjoyment, but also how liberally a man 
may smoke throughout the day. 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


This is, in fact, the reason why so many 
shrewd smokers—wishing to avoid the over- 
richness of straight Turkish cigarettes, yet 
hardly content with the taste of ordinary 
Turkish blends—have chosen Fatima. They 
find that Fatima contains “just enough 
Turkish” for steady, enjoyable smoking. 
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FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


There must be no “Weakest Spot” 


When a chain—or a paint film—gives 
way in just one place, the result is disaster. 

Tiny breaks, here and there, in the coat 
of paint on your home mean that you 
must repaint, or else there will follow a 
gradual disintegration of the whole sur- 
face, and decay beneath the surface. 


Trust to “Lead and Oil” 


Then let the paint you use be Dutch Boy 
White-Lead and pure linseed oil—an armor 
invulnerable at every point. 

This paint is waterproof. It contracts and 
expands with the wood into whose pores it 
fastens, and will not crack or scale. 


The economy of Dutch Boy 


Paint is only a small part of the cost of 
painting. Labor is the big item. It costs no 
more to apply good paint than poor paint, and 
you don’t have to do it so often. 

Dutch Boy White-Lead paint costs less, 
figured by the gallon, square yard, or years of 
service. As it is mixed to order, you can have 
the exact color you want. 


Harmony and individuality are shown in the 
portfolio of color suggestions for home decoration, 
which we shall be glad to send you for ten cents. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Boston San Francisco 
Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
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The Myste 


somebody throws a stone through your 
winder; you know it wasn’t the Methodist 
minister. If somebody does a murder 
that’s cold and calc’latin’ and cruel—a 
murder that was planned and schemed 
out in a mind that's been made sick by 
a hellish wrong—then you know it wasn’t 
done by a clean-hearted, happy-go-lucky, 
healthy-minded boy like Ralph.’ 


"THERE hain't no proof there, Grand- 
$ ma.” 


“The’ would be if courts knowed what 
kind of evidence to b’lieve. Heed what 
I’m sayin’, Laura. Ralph’s young, and 
hain’t never suffered from nothin’ wuss’n 
a stummickache. His brain’s as healthy 
as his lungs. He hain’t had no time 
to brood and git himself twisted. And, 
Laura, he hain’t had no wrong done to 
him—scarcely.” 

“I told him—" . 

“You told him Myron Goodspeed was 
calc’latin’ on doin’ him a sin and strivin’ 
to do hima sin. But Myron didn’t git to 
do it... . If he had, then I might be fig- 
gerin’ different. Gittin’ a lickin’ hain’t no 
reason to makea boy like Ralph do a killin’ 
in an awful way. So it comes to this: 
Ralph didn't have no cause to kill Myron; 
and the killin’ wasn't done in the manner 
Ralph would 'a' done it if he'd had cause. 
That's enough, hain't it, to prove Ralph 
didn't do it?" 

“They'll hang him," said Laura. 

“Not while I keep my strength and 
bigness,” said Grandma. 

* What you've said hain't 'evidence for 
any court." : 

“Then we'll git some that is. The’ 
must be a-plenty. But the law’s got 
Ralph, so it won't bother to do any lookin." 
I don't call to mind the law's ever workin' 
to diskiver facts to clear a man. Thar'll 
be for you and me." : 

** [—I hope Ralph didn't do it." 

“You go on about your business and 
keep a-thinkin’ about what I've said till 
you know he didn't do it. . . . Why was 
you a-goin' to marry Ralph?" 

“ Because I love him." 

“Love,” said Grandma, “hain’t wuth 
a sneeze in a hurricane if 'tain't coupled 
up with faith and trust." 

Grandma Cutcheon was present, as 
were most of the inhabitants of Pleasant 
Point, at the examination of Ralpli Har- 
vey before the local magistrate. Grandma 
brought her knitting and occupied a seat 
in the front row. 

The representatives of the law had gone 
about their business of securing a con- 
viction. An individual was accused. It 
became their duty to fasten guilt upon 
him, not to inquire with impartiality into 
the question of his guilt or innocence, and 
fact after fact was unearthed and paraded 
in'court with a sort of stern gusto, facts 
which weighted the scales of Justice so 
that they tilted far downward on the side 
of guilt. 


Goodspeed 


(Continued from page 23) 


Grandma listened without interest to 
testimony of citizens. who had heard the 
accused threaten the life of Myron Good- 
qeu who had seen him in the locality of 
the murder, who had seen him pace back 
and forth in front of Myron's house on 
the night of the crime. It did not disma 
Grandma when men testified under oat 
to Ralph Harvey's skill as a handler of 
cattle, por to his acquaintance with the 
creature who had been the instrument of 
Goodspeed's death. To her mind this was 
all immaterial. 

* When Ralph himself was questioned, 
Grandma laid down her knitting to listen 
and to watch. 

“ Did you threaten Myron Goodspeed?” 
was one of the questions asked him. 

“T did." 

“Was it just an idle threat?” 

“I meant it." 

“Where were you on the night of this 
murder?" 

“Looking for Myron Goodspeed.” 

“Alone?’ 

“Alone.” 

“Can you offer any evidence of your in- 
nocence?" 


ALPH shook his head in a dumb, be- 

' wildered way, and looked about the 
room slowly before he answered: “The 
only evidence I got is that it wa'n't reason- 
able for me to kill him like he was killed. 
I wouldn't never have thought of it." 

Grandma nodded her head twice. To 
her mind this was the single piece of im- 
portant testimony heard in the room that 
day. She stood up and pointed her knit- 
ting needles at the justice. "Nathan 
Hopper,” she said, “ask the boy if he was 
ever a sailor?" 

“Now, Mis’ Cutcheon!” 

“Ask him,” Grandma said sharply, and 
the question was put. 

“I wa'n't never.a sailor, Grandma,” 
said Ralph. 

"My husband was," said Grandma, 
sitting down and resuming her knitting. 

The hearing came to an end. Ralph 
Harvey was held to answer in a superior 
court of the county to a charge of willful 
murder and, that very day, was trans- 
ported under guard to the jail in the 
county seat. 

* Don't you worry, Laura," Grandma 
told Ralph's sweetheart. “I was hopin’ 
without much reason, that somethin' 
would turn up at this here examination. 
It didn't, so nobody's disap'inted. But I 
hain't been idle, poppet. I’ve been a-la- 
borin' to fit the act and the man—to pic- 
ture what kind of a tree would bear sich 
fruit, and then to find the tree." 

“Have you found it?" - 

“Notyit. The’ was too many folks had 
grudges agin Myron, deep and searin’ 
grudges. 1 been a-workin' through the 
list. For one reason and another, none of 
them I've considered could 'a' done it. 
I got three men more to reason out." ` 


rious Murder of Myron 


“Butif you find a man you think done it, 
Grandma, how be you a-goin' to prove it?" 

“By that man," said Grandma. 

Grandma walked up the street alone 
and as she walked she talked to herself 
aloud, a habit born of her years of lone- 
liness: 

- "Only three," she said. "I've left 'em 
to the last a-purpose. I done so because I 
dreaded thinkin’ of them asid this in the 
same mind. . . . Old friends!” She sighed 
wearily. "If'twa'n'tfor the boy—" She 
stopped and turned in through a white 
picket fence and walked around the house 
to the kitchen door. 

“Mary,” she said to the woman who 
answered, “I want to ask a question. 
Was your pa ever a sailor?" 

“ Never, Grandma Cutcheon. Why?” 

“Jest old woman's curiosity," said 
Grandma. 

“That leaves two,” she said to herself. 
“I dread askin’ that question agin.” 

However, she turned about and walked 
slowly to the bank, where she rapped on 
the door of the president's office. 

“Jim,” she said when a voice bade her 
enter, “I come to ask one question. You 
been many things in your life. Amongst 
'em all, was you ever a seafarin' man?’ 

“ Never onto a ship in my life, Sairy.” 

“Thankee. Good-by, Jim.” 

Grandma walked on again, this time 
toward her home. Her footsteps were slow 
and heavy—reluctant, soul-weary foot- 
steps. "Either of them could ’a’ done it,” 
she said. ‘They both had cause that had 
rankled and poisoned 'em. . . . I'd ruther 


it was one of them than Aim. ... And on 


that very night! I s'pose that's why he 
done it then." 


THAT evening Grandma Cutcheon sat 
knitting on her piazza until a late hour, 
for Grandma. It was ten o'clock before 
she thrust her steel needles through the 
ball of yarn and arose heavily to go within. 
One who saw her sitting there would have , 
carried away a picture of gentle, peaceful, 

lacid old age. He would have seen a 

eautiful old lady intent upon a trivial 
task, undisturbed, holding no quarrel with 
the world, or with any inhabitant of it. 
But Grandma was not at peace. She was 
suffering as one must suffer when the soul 
is a battleground for Duty and Inclina- 
tion; when one must choose between a 
friendship of fifty years, and Righteous- 
ness. 

At ten o'clock she went into the house 
and made ready for bed. Then, arrayed 
in flowing nightgown and securely tied 
nightcap, she knelt beside her bed and 
prayed to a Deity who was not the ac- 
cepted God of Pleasant Point; to a God 
of love and of mercy; to a God whose 
heart softened in forgiveness, and by- 
whose divine grace the repentant sinner 
might win back his soul from the blackness 
of Eternal Night. . . . She prayed, not for 
herself, not for Ralph Harvey, not for th: 
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GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


| CIhe COdeal Floor Cowering 


V THEN buying a piano a woman asks for a certain kind of piano. She 
knows before she buys it just what kind of a piano she wants and why. 


i It is just as important in buying grass rugs to insist on getting the genuine 
j CREX. There is the same relative difference in tone and quality. 


CREX rugs are sanitary and made to withstand ordinarily hard usage 
} on any floor. Easily cleaned without beating they lighten the burden of 
housekeeping while their low cost makes them particularly desirable. 


} Solid and beautifully blended colors in a wide range of patterns to 
harmonize with room decorations. 


Beware of imitations, some of which are even made of split or crushed 
straw. Buy CREX rugs—the popular favorite in millions of homes— 
they'll please you. 

CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side 
binding provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors 
and sizes of the three weaves—DE LUXE, 


E 
HERRINGBONE and REGULA R—mailed free on request 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Its your protection and our guarantee 


murdered man who lay in his grave, but 
for that other who doubtless cried out for 
Death to relieve him of his weight of guilt. 

In the morning Grandma went about 
her usual duties. Not until they were 
completed did she turn to other matters. 
She could not have done so. Grandma 
was one of that ancient type who could 
function only in a severely orderly house. 

Now she did an absurd thing. Out of 
rubbish from the attic she fashioned two 
cylinders, each some four feet in length by 
four inches in diameter, and covered them 
with strong paper. These she laid on her 
dining table—and resumed her seat and 
her knitting on the piazza. . . . Her eyes 
were fixed upon the road and upon the 
passers-by upon the road. 


T WAS nine o’clock. At five minutes 

past nine the figure of an old man 
emerged from a gate a hundred yards be- 
;ond. His was a remarkable figure, huge, 
Lordi as the patriarchs were bearded. 
He looked neither to right nor left, nor 
did he answer the greetings of the few 
pedestrians who encountered him. He 
did not look up as he approached Grand- 
ma Cutcheon's gate—but Grandma laid 
down her knitting and called: 

“Jason!” 

Old Man Jennings stopped, turned, faced 
hér, but did not speak, 

“ Jason,” she said placidly, “I want you 
should come in a minnit. I got need for a 
man's hands." 

He hesitated, opened the gate, and 
walked up the path. 

“It’s been long sence you came through 


that gate, Jason," she said gently. 
“Its been long sence went any- 
wheres,” said the old man. “Its been 


long I've walked under a weight of grief." 

“I know.. 
friends is for consolation—and counsel.” 

“There was neither consolation nor 
counsel for me, Sairy." 

“There was both," she said gently; 
* but you didn't know how to git at them. 
Come in, Jason." 

She led the way into the dining-room 
and pointed to the pair of cylinders. 

“T got to tie them together at the end,” 
she said. “Tight, so's they won't come 
apart. It was bevond me to manage. ... 
Here's a piece of clothes-line.”” 

Mechanically the old man received the 
rope and adjusted it about the cylinders, 
his fingers clumsy, reluctant, hesitating. 
He fashioned a knot. 

* No, Jason, not that kind of a knot," 
said Grandma. “I want you should tie 
the kind of a knot you'd use if you was 
fastenin' together the ankles of a man." 

Jason stood erect and stared into Grand- 
ma's face. His own face altered. It was 
no longer torpid, dead. It burned. His 
eyes glittered. He became a creature 
dreadful to look upon. . . . Grandma smiled. 

* Like you'd use to tie the ankles of a 
man," she repeated. 

The huge old man clutched a chair; 
swung it above his head. Grandma con- 
tinued to smile. 

S roii she said, “how old be you?" 

e lowered the chair and dropped his 
eyes. "Seventy-six," he said. 

“Then God has been good to you in the 
matter of fullness of years," she said. 
* He's given you six more'n the allotted 
span. Flaine it most enough, Jason?” 

* More. . . . More’n enough,” he said. 


..Iknow. But, Jason, old | 
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It’s lucky the floot was Valsparred 


A Valsparred floor is always prepared for those little accidents that 
happen in the best regulated households. Valspar is accident proof. 


For the floors in every room where a beautiful, easy-to-clean surface 
is desired— for doors, door sills, window sashes, stairs; for all those 
places that meet with the hardest kind of wear and exposure—in fact, 
wherever a durable waterproof varnish is required, Valspar is supreme. 


The famous Valspar Valspar is also unequalled for furniture. Hot dishes leave no dis- 
ib alles figuring white scars on a Valsparred table. 


No matter what it is—if it's worth varnishing it’s worth Valsparring. 
Easy to apply and dries over night. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto. London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


VALENTINE'S Wd or a 


For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, we will 
send you a 30c sample can of Valspar—enough to finish 
a small table or chair. Fill out coupon. 

Dealer's Name Co niter ues e e pr 
Kour Name I ora os od e au d Rea En 
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Two ways to make this test 


the help of a flying spark or a brand, which 

is just as efficient in proving thal all shingles 
except one are inflammable. This first is 
expensive lo both community and to you, because 
il may mean a burned home. Hence, we rec- 
ommend the second method here—namely, the 
match test—cheaper and jus! as convincing in 
proving thal Johns-Mancille Asbestos Shingles 


are fire-proof 


On WAY is lo make it on the roof —uith 


But they have other wonderful qualities peculiar 
to themselves. Read about them below. 


~ No matter what shingle it is— 


it will burn, unless it 1s Asbestos: 


4 HAT is the difference between 
ordinary composition shingles 
and Johns-Manville Asbestos 

Shingles?” This is the question that 
is daily answered by roofing dealers 
and contractors all over the country. 
Their answer is quoted above, and it 
is true that Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are literally fire-proof. And 
no other shingle can honestly make 
that claim. 


Nor is this fire-proof quality of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles the 
only mark of their superiority. They 
have many other distinctive qualities. 
For example: 


(1) They grow tougher each year that 
they are on your roof. 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the beat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire rir 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


(2) There is nothing in them to warp, 
crack, curl or split, because they 
are uniform in composition and 

; all-mineral. 


(3) They last as long as the building 
they cover. 


(4) They are the most economical shin- 
gle when based on length of service 
on the roof. 


Easily applied over 
standard roof framing 


Any carpenter or slater can apply 
these shingles. There is, therefore, no 
excessive labor item in their application. 


These shingles offer great variety in 
both form and color. The one-eighth 
inch thick gray, red or brown shingle, 
smooth edge, can be laid American 
method, as the wooden shingle is usu- 
ally laid, or by the Hexagonal or Diag- 
onal methods. The one-quarter inch 
thick, rough edge shingle, always laid 


10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


American method, comes in Indian red, 
gray and several rich tones of brown. 


The varying color effects obtainable 
with these last mentioned shingles 
render possible a great number of 
roof treatments to harmonize with 
almost any architectural scheme or 
environment. Such roofs are known 
as ''Colorblende" roofs and these 
“Colorblende Shingles” are rightly re- 
ferred to by Architects as “America’s 
handsomest roofing.” 


Beautiful, durable, easy to apply, 
economical, fire - proof; what more 
could you ask or desire in a roofing 
material ? 


Send for the booklet that shows how 
beautiful shingles can be in form, color 
and texture, when made -of Asbestos. 


* Slate and lile are never spoken of or even thought 
about as shingles. If you consider then as such, 
remember that these two more expensite materials hare 
nol been here considered as shingles 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Madison Ave at 41st St., NewYork City 
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“Them ropes, Jason, how come you to 
leave them ropes fastenin’ his ankles and 
wrists? But for that, folks might never ’a’ 
rer a a man was concerned in the 

illin’. 


He looked at her strangely. “Ropes,” | 


he said, “ropes. I wa’n’t concerned with 
'em, Sairy. They done their part... . 
When I seen Myron a-layin' dead I 
couldn't bring myself to go nigh him. 
Somethin' seemed to stand betwixt me 
and him, holdin' me away." 

“Te was Him," said Grandma, pointing 


upward; “arrangin’ for Justice to be | 


done." She paused a moment, and then 
said solemnly: 

** Jason Jennings, you meddled in God's 
affairs. Be you goin' to stand by and see 
a boy suffer for your meddlin’?”?  . 

His face was the face of a man who looks 
into the open door of perdition. 

“You done the deed, Jason. Another 
man's payin’ the penalty." 

“T done what 
he said harshly, “and in the way I was 
called on to do it." 

"Couldn't you have waited for the 
Justice of God, Jason?" l 


** ( *OD did nothin’... . I waited. I saw 

that man take my boy out of my 
home and besmirch him and bedaub him 
with filth. I saw that man steal from my 
boy the manhood that belonged to him, 
and turn him intoa beast. . . . God saw, 
Sairy; but He didn’t do nothin’. He let 
it pass.’ 

‘He hadn't forgot, Jason.” 

“T was His instrument.” 

“He don’t use sich instruments, nor 
sich ways, old friend. And His punish- 
ments hain’t all of the flesh.” 

* Myron Goodspeed had to suffer in the 
flesh. I was the one appointed. . . . I 
wasn't sure till the last. Then I saw my 
boy die. With these eyes I saw him die— 
my leetle George—in torment and in hor- 
ror... . I was alone with him, prayin’ that 
a minnit's peace might come at the last, 
but it didn’t come. . . . So I covered his 
face with the sheet, Sairy, and I knew 
what I must do. . . . It wasn’t fittin’ that 
Myron Goodspeed should die by the hand 


of a man. That would 'a' affronted God, | 


Sairy. . . . So I was inspired to find a 
better way.” 

“I calc'late I understand, old friend. 
But the's laws of God and laws of Man. 
Nobody but the guilty kin suffer by the 
workin' out of God's laws, but the laws of 
man hain't so perfect. . . . You're ready to 
meet the first, Jason. Why hain't you 
ready to meet the lesser?" 

Jason Jennings shook his huge, magni- 
ficent head—not in negation, but as if it 
were hard for him to comprehend. 

„ “Jason, you've lived out your life, and 
six more years that's been /oaned to you. 
Your hopes hain't of many more years, 
and how you come to pass ’em hain't of 
great importance. But down there in a 
cell is a boy—as good a boy as your leetle 
George that I loved as well as you. He's 
at the beginnin' of life, and you're a-threat- 
enin' to take his life away from him. The 
ears that's to come is wuth everything to 
Ralph Harvey, and they hain't wuth a 
pinched candle wick to you." 

“What would you have me do, Sairy?” 

“Tm thinkin’. .. . You're goin’ to meet 
our God face to face, Jason, and soon. 
t may be He used you for His instrument, 


was called on to do," | 


Where are the Managers of Tomorrow? 


“Men, I tell you frankly that by 
September 1, 1925, there'l be a lot 
of new faces among the managing 
executives of this company.” 

The “Big Boss"—Vice President and 
General Manager of a widely known motor 
car company—was talking to a group of 
young men who were starting in to learn 
the business from the ground up. 

“Doctors tell us," he went on, “that the 
blood in the human body renews itself every 
seven years. Now men are the life blood 
of modern business. And it is equally 
true that the average industrial organiza- 
tion undergoes a complete change in its 
executive personnel about once in ten years. 


Casualties of Industry 

"Every day managing executives be- 
come ‘casualties’ in the great battle of 
industry. Some die. Others retire. Some 
are promoted to even greater responsibili- 
ties. Still others, unable to keep the pace, 
resign. 

"It's obvious, therefore, that there is a 
constant demand for new managers—am- 
bitious men who have the training which 
qualifies them to step forward and fill the 
gaps. 

"In this company, it's my job to pick 
the right men as ‘replacements.’ And 
let me tell you it's no easy thing todo. I 
can think of scores of promising fellows 
right here in this organization. But they're 
all ‘one-department men.’ They lack the 
broad grasp of all departments so vital to 
the successful manager. 


Knowledge that Wins 

*Right now I've got a $20,000 job wait- 
ing for the right man.. But that man is 
hard to find. He must have a working 
knowledge of the principles which govern 
factory organization and administration, 
the selection and layout of building and 
equipment, the planning and routing of 
work, wage systems and bonus plans, the 
valuation of property and statistical control. 


*Now I know just two ways for a man 
to get this knowledge. One way is through 
the hard school of experience where the 
odds are against him. The other way is to 
train himself at home in his spare time 
through the ‘Factory Management Course 
and Service’ of the Industrial Extension 
Institute. 


E “The second way is a short cut to suc- 

E cess. I took this course myself. It was 

E 

NT. SITING test 


the best investment of time and money I 
ever made and I'd like to see every worth 
while man in my organization enroll for it." 


Where We Can Help You 


The Industrial Extension Institute 
specializes in training men to become In- 
dustrial Managers. It provides this train- 
ing through a home course of study based 
on the University plan, and consisting of 
lectures, talks, text books, reading assign- 
ments, problems and model solutions to 
these problems. The Consulting Service, 
which is part of the course, is designed to 
help you solve the questions which arise 
in your daily work. 

If you really are determined to become 
one of the “managers of. tomorrow" the 
Industrial Extension Institute can posi- 
tively help you reach your goal by bring- 
ing to you the combined experience of sixty 
of the leading industrial specialists of 
America, — men like Gantt, Knoeppel, 
Ficker, Babson, Steinmetz, Bloomfield, 
Myers, Case, etc., each one a recognized 
specialist in some phase of the manage- 
ment field. 


It Can Help You Too 


Within thé last year, hundreds of am- 
bitious employees of the great Du Pont 
organization, the General Motors Corp., 
the. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and 
many other representative manufacturing 
organizations have enrolled for the “Fac- 
tory Management Course and Service." 


What the course is doing for these men— 
what it has done and is doing for hundreds 
of men in great industrial companies such 
as the General Electric Co., the Ford Motor 
Car Co, the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
etc., etc., it can also do for you. 


Tear off the coupon below and send for 


“Thinking Beyond Your Job" 


—the interesting 1co page free booklet that tells you 
everything you want to know about the “Factory 
Management Course and Service.” 
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Industrial Extension Institute 
Nine East 45th St. New York City 
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Send me “Thinking Beyond Your 
Job,” without obligation. 
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Paint Your Car with 


Million Cars 
Made New— 


SN’T your car actually running as well or nearly as 

well as the day you bought it? Maybe better! 
Does it need anything to make it a new car except a 
smooth, glossy coat of enamel? 


Let’s see what that means. 


Next Saturday afternoon give the car a thorough 
washing and allow to dry thoroughly. Pry off the top 
of a quart can of Murphy Da-cote Motor Car Enamel 
and flow on a coat with a soft varnish brush. Lock the 
garage doors. Next day roll her out, pack in the family 
and flash a bright, brand new car on the neighborhood. 


Doesn't sound difficult, does it? More than a mil- 
lion car owners have done this very thing. 

Da-cote is so smooth that it flows just a bit before 
setting, so that all brush marks and laps disappear. 

Da-cote comes in black and several popular colors. 


Send for a color card and for the name of a merchant 
who sells Murphy's. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 


or it may be that He's seen you was 
weighted with more'n He could expect you 
to bear. He's witnessed your sufferin's, 
Jason, and it hain't for me to say He 
won't welcome you home. . . . But not if 
you smash the life and the soul of the in- 
nocent. God wouldn't forgive that, for 
it’s done without excuse and from cow- 
ardice. . . . Look into your heart, Jason, 
and see if I must tell you what you got 
to do." 

The old man brushed a knotty, power- 
ful hand across his brow. He leaned upon 
the table, a wrecked, a tortured, but a 
dignified figure. His face worked. Pres- 
ently he opened his eyes and peered into 
Grandma’s face, and saw there neither 
loathing nor condemnation, but love and 
sorrow. Jason Jennings sighed, the sigh 
of a stricken Titan. 


“Peace,” he said. “I covet peace, 
Sai 

en Be it for yourself, old friend.” 

“Peace. . " he said. "Peace... and 
rest. 


He turned without other word or sign 
and strode to the door, but there he 
turned, and his face was no longer the face 
of a man who deals with Damnation. It 
was calm. The eyes were peaceful, almost 
happy. It had acquired a rare gentleness. 

“God bless you and keep you, Sairy," 
he said. “I’m a-goin’ to face the laws of 
Man before I kneel askin' pity of the laws 
of God." 


The Girl Next Door 
to Old Pinchpenny’s 


(Continued from page 29) 


put herarms around the thin little shoulders 
of Danny's mother and kissed her. 

“Don’t worry,” she whispered. “Please 
don’t. I know things are coming out all 
right!” 

She slipped out and down the stairs, 
catching a glimpse as she went through 
the hallway of the shaggy white head of 
Old Pinchpenny lying on the pillow, 
curiously still and desolate-looking. There 
was a lump in her throat all the rest of the 
evening. She went to bed early, but she 
lay awake for a long time, idly watching 
the light from the street making shadows 
over the ruffles of her curtains as they flut- 
tered in the soft little June night breezes. 

She felt very young and ashamed of 
her worry over her own troubles. They 
didn’t seem so big now, somehow. That 
dear little Scotch woman with her Davie 
and her Danny; the faces came against 
the white curtain ruffles and looked at 
her—Mrs. Davie, with the comfortable 
mother-ook and the kindly wrinkles; 
Davie, little and shrunken and suddenly 
pitifully tired and old, so still against his 
pillow; Danny Boy, young and alive and 
smiling the straight, clear smile of the pic- 
ture. And because she was young, too, 
the face of Danny persisted even after the 
others had faded quite away. 

If only she might help somehow! And 


| the old man thought folks hated him! Per- 


haps she might fix that—fix that so—fix— 


She went to sleep at that, but the next 
morning on her way to the office she made 
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In addition to the 
famous bottle with 
the Dripless Pour 
Regulator— 
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l'he Ink That Absorbs (RAT 


peA 


Moisture from the Air 


The development of a remarkable ink that over- Kon | 
comes the age-old difficulty of ink drying up and es T Ni 
becoming gummy and caked in the well, is a typ- d 
ical incident in the history of the Stafford organ- 
ization—a history of achievements. 

The value of this ability of Stafford's Commercial 
to absorb moisture from the air is two-fold. First, 
being much slower to evaporate, the same quantity 
of ink lasts longer—ink expense is reduced. Second, 
each dip of the pen finds free-flowing ink that 
writes instantly—clear and clean almost to the last 
drop in the well. 

And the development of convenient, efficient Staf- 
ford containers has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of Stafford quality. 

The patented Stafford Dripless Pour Regulator 
Bottle containing quarts, pints and half-pints of . Phasta 
Stafford's Commercial is the best known of the Paste 
ink containers. But this is only one of what is 
perhaps the most complete line of ink packages 
made—made to meet every possible business and 
personal need. 

Your dealer is glad to furnish Stafford’s Inks and 
other Stafford products, for they assure you, his 
customer, the most complete satisfaction. 


S. S. STAFFORD, Inc., 603-609 Washington St., 
New York 
Established 1858 

Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 


See that it’s 
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q A texture that is a real 


achievement in the science 
of modern paper making. 
commends Northern Tissue 
to you. The utmost skill of 
the industry has been taxed 
that you may have this 
finer bathroom necessity. 


Call it by any other name and it’s not Northern 
issue—a more sanitary and economical toilet paper. 
At your dealer’s now. Made in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, by the Northern Paper Mills—also manufacturers 
of fine paper towels, for shops, offices and kitchens. 
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several short mysterious calls. She left a 
bunch.of lilacs for old Pinchpenny and 
ran for her car. Fifteen minutes late at 
the office; but no one at Heald and 
Nicholls, looking into the radiance of her 
eyes, could find a word of reproof for her. 

She sat down at her desk and raised 
slim fingers to the keys of her typewriter. 

"He ought to know! He ought to 
know!" pounded the keys to her. Over 
and over the words cltcked into her brain, 
and suddenly the answer came. 

“Then — why — don't — you — tell 
—him? Then—why—don’t—you—tell— 
him?" y : 

At first she turned shyly away from the 
thought. But it persiseed-all through the 
day's work. The two lonely old folks who 
thought they were being forgotten, and 
the boy who had never disappointed them 
before. Commencement time, too! And 
those dear old fingers working in happy 
anticipation over the "auld silk." And 
Davie tiring his brain and eyes over an- 
noying figures beside the big red lamp till 
daylight came—all for Danny! And 
Danny not worth it. But somehow the 
Girl felt sure, remembering his smile, that 
he was worth it. 


SHE waited that night after the others | 


had gone, and with a little frightened 
beating of her heart wrote hurriedly for 
half an hour to Danny-Boy. 

“And,” she wrote near the end, “and 
she's been ruining her eyes crocheting, 
so you wouldn't feel pinched for spending 
money. And she's parted one by one 
with the pride of her heart, your grand- 
mother's best blue dishes—just so you 
wouldn't have to worry about nickels and 
dimes. y 

“Why, oh, why, Danny, didn’t you ask 
them to Commencement? I can’t be- 
lieve, from knowing you in the bronze 
frame, that you’re a snob. But it cer- 
tainly looks like it. Maybe I appreciate 
it more because mine has never cared— 
much. Oh, that’s unloyal, but at least 
she's never cared enough to understand 
or to be willing to sacrifice like that. 

“Tr seems a marvelous thing to me, 
these years of deprivation and working 
and saving by pennies, and silence about 
it all, for the sake of a son's happiness. 
It can't be possible that he. isn't worthy 
of the sacrifice. Anyway, I thought it 
only fair to tell you. You'll never know 
me, and I wanted to do something for her 
—she's been so wonderful to me!" 

She knew Danny stayed in Simm's 
Hall, so she addressed the letter, with 
fingers that shook a wee bit, to 


Mr. Daniel Anderson, 
Simm's Hall, 
Syranac University, 
Syranac, Mec: 


She stopped at the branch office on the 
main floor of the Ellicott Building and 
put a special delivery stamp on the en- 
velope, and slipped it into the slot with a 
warm feeling of adventure stirring at her 
heart. ; 

When she came to the little store on 
her way home, Mrs. Davie came to 
the top of the stairs at the side and called 
to her. 

. "Oh, Miss Carol!" she cried, when the 
Girl had mounted the steps. “It has been 
such a wonderful day! Davie is almost 
well. He was sae sure folks had come tae 


| 
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Sharp ? Oh Boy! 


HERE’S nothing like these wonderful 
p Durham-Duplex Blades for a cool, safe, 
FT | satisfying shave. Made from the finest Swedish 
steel, oil-tempered, hollow-ground and sharp- 
ened to an exquisite cutting edge. Extra long 
and double-edged to give you the greatest 
shaving mileage. And guarded to give you 
absolute protection when shaving. 


URHAMB-HUPLEX) 
v Real Razor-made Safe 


Standard Set with 3 Detachable Blades $1.00 


Consisting of the razor, safety guard and 3 two-edged 
blades. Packed in a durable, sanitary case of American 
ivory. Just the thing for traveling bag or kit. Other 
sets $2 to $12. 

Additional Blades 50 Cents for a package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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OLUME, emphasis and shading are fully 
controlled by the player from the pedals. 
Your every musical wish is reflected in the 
warmth and color of each strain—giving you the 
delightful sensation of actually playing by hand. 


The Manualo can be had in any of the Baldwin-made 
pianos—the Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton or Howard, 
Wherever you live you can hear and try any of them. 
Write to nearest address for descriptive matter. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept. S-9 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 


. ST. LOUIS 
DENVER 


DO you often embarrass yourself and others by coughing 


| into Davie. 
| tae turn out sae ill; ye were richt, 


| again. 


dislike him; but it wasna sae, Miss Carol! 
It wasna sae! Mrs. Gereaux—I didna 
think she had a thought for others—she 
came wi' jelly; and Tohony Graeme came 
wa bowla chicken soup frae his mother. 
And Mr. Karley and Mrs. Brae came in 
tae inquire about Davie. It takes away 
a bit o' the sorrow about Danny tae know 
that folks are caring. It's put new heart 
Ye told me it wasna going 

"Mis 
Carol! If only Danny—" 

The Girl had never seen the little wom- 
an so excited. She patted her arm hap- 
pily. It had required all her sweet girlish 
diplomacy to make that "running in" of 


| the neighbors a casual affair. The satis- 


fying part of it was that no one, not even 
the neighbors themselves, would ever 
know it wasn't casual. Now if only 
Danny-Boy—!” 

All that evening and all the next day 
she kept hoping, hoping, hoping that 
Danny would prove himself worth while. 
After dinner the next night she was alone 
Her mother had gone out some- 
where. She nearly always did go out 
somewhere. Phil had gone whistling 
away to see Peggy Hutchinson. The Girl 
went to the piano and played softly—old 
tunes her own little heartache hadn’t let 
her play for quite a long time. She 
played on even after dusk came creeping 


| and left the deep rose of her girdle against 
! her white dress the only bit of color in the 


room. She glanced over through the side 
window once, and saw that the red lamp 


| in the front room over the store was 


lighted. 
"T HEN the bell rang. She knew with 


sudden startling intuition who it was 
even before she reached the door. There 
was a throbbing in her throat—somehow 
the things she had sad in the letter 
seemed so very personal now. How had 
she dared! Her cheeks were splendidly 
scarlet when she turned on the light and 
opened the door. And when she had 
opened it, the throbbing in her throat 
seemed suddenly to reach from her head 
to her toes. He was so big, so much more 
of a man than the boy of the picture. 


all her embarrassment gone—just expec- 
tancy. and gladness and the feeling of 
only better,” he said finally. 

“So are you,” she said; but she didn’t 


meeting an old friend remaining. 

"You're just as I thought you'd be, 
say it aloud, she my smiled up at him 
with a quick, sweet shyness. 


at inopportune times? Consideration for others forbids 
promiscuous coughing. And it is So unnecessary, because 
Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops will relieve it. Reserve 
a coat pocket for a package. They are absolutely pure. 
No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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“It was—wonderful of you to write me 
like that!” he said then. 

“It seemed as though you ought to 
know," she said. “I couldn't bear to see 
those two old dears over there grieving 
their hearts out over probably nothing at 
all." : 

"[—I hope you don't really think I 
realized how they were pinching along!" 
he exclaimed. 


"no; I 
don't know why, but I didn't think so, 


However had she dared! 

“You’re—you’re Miss Carol, aren't 
you?" He stammered a bit in his haste. 
She nodded quickly. 

"And you're—you're Danny-Boy!” 

Then they looked at each other and 
laughed, a laugh so young, so merry, so 
full of warm understanding that the Girl 
found herself sitting across from him with 

^i "No," she answered slowly; 


NSS 
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really. I—I thought there must be a mis- 
take somewhere. You didn’t look as 
though you’d hurt folks!” 

He pulled a little book from his pocket 
and held it toward her. 

“Look at it,” he said, with a bit of boy- 
ish pride in his voice. “Every cent just 
as they sent it to me. I wanted to sur- 
prise 'em! Why—why—TI should have 
thought they'd have known. Why, why, 
Miss—Miss Carol—I just worship them! 
You can't imagine what it's meant to me 
these last years to have had folks like 
them!" 

The Girl was staring at the neat rows of 
figures in the little book. Ones and twos 
and fives, with now and then a twenty. 

“Why, it's a bank book!” she exclaimed 
softly. 

“It’s theirs,” he said. "Every penny 
they saved at such a sacrifice. They al- 
ways made things seem so prosperous 
when I came home—the blessed rascals! 
I’ve waited on table, and washed dishes 
and stoked furnaces, and tutored, and— 
oh, every old thing I could get todo. But 
I haven’t touched their pennies. And 
I’m through, and I have a man’s job 
waiting for me in California. You said 
Dad was worrying about Mr. Stewart— 
it’s not the Mr. Stewart Dad knows. I 
never thought of their names ‘being the 
same. I knew that old faker. My Mr. 
Stewart is the brother of my Economics 
Professor at college, and he’s one of the 
squarest men I’ve ever met. He’s head of 
a wholesale fruit firm, and I’m going to 
have a chance at the business end of it. 
Mother always wanted to go out there, 
and now she can. I want them to just 
make a home for me and not to have to 
worry about pennies or anything else, any 
more.” 


"THE Girl's eyes glowed across at him, 
then dropped once more to the little 
book in her lap. 

*But—but Commencement,” she fal- 
tered. He laughed. 

“Why—I wanted to surprise them. 
I’ve always been like a kid for surprises. 
I thought of course they’d know I wanted 
them. I never dreamed they’d take it like 
that. One of the boys was going to bring 
me home in his car, and I was going to take 
them back with me. But now—now—” 

He rose suddenly and held out his hand 
to her pleadingly. 

“Come on!" he begged, “come on over 
with me. They know I’m home, but they 
don’t know why. I’ve got to tell them, 
and I want you there. Somehow, ever 
since your letter came I’ve pictured you 
there—with them. Please come!” 

She hesitated. 

“It isn't as though we didn't know each 
other,” he urged, with a small, defiant, 
boyish grin. ‘‘We’re—we’re old friends! 
And you’re coming to my Commence- 
ment! And you're going— Oh, ever 
since I got your letter I’ve been planning; 
but please come on now. I'll have all 
next week at Commencement to tell you 
that in. Please!" 

She glanced up at him—just one swift 
glance. 

"['d love to come!" she said. 

And as they stole across the dark lawn 
and up the white steps together, the Girl 
suddenly knew with a breath-taking 

uickness that the thing of dreams and 
fancy in her heart that she had thought 
quite dead had come gloriously alive. 
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PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31! STREET 
NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 221 REGENT STREET 


A sock that has been 
made for careful buyers. 


Iron Clad No. 398 has been made to meet 


the requirements of those who demand at- // 
tractiveness and durability in a sock which i 
sells at a reasonable price. 4 


It is neat because it fits the foot and ankle 
snugly, while its permanent lustre finish 
makes it very good looking. 


It is durable because of its four-ply reinforcement 
in heel and toe combined with three-ply reinforce- 
ment in the whole sole and high splice of heel. 


Its price, eighty-five cents per pair (east of 
the Rockies), recommends itself. 


If there is no Iron Clad dealer nearby, order 
direct from us, enclosing remittance and 
stating size and color. Colors—black, dark 
gray, white, palm beach, navy 
and cordovan brown. Sizes 
9 to 1114. Your order wil! 
receive prompt attention and 
be sent you postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
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Opportunities in Accountancy 


Business needs more accountants, In a single recent issue of one daily news- 
paper there were 58 advertisements for accountants. r 

The Journal of Accountancy, official organ of the American Institute of Account- 
ants, says in an editorial: ““The accounting profession is probably the best paid in the 
world. If there be a profession in which the average compensation is higher it is 


not known to us." 


Take advantage of the growing demand for men in this work. Prepare as an account- 
ant. Before your preparation find out about the reputation of the school you choose. 


Corporations Choose Walton 

After careful investigation of all courses 
in Accountancy, the accounting executives 
of large corporations such as the New 
Jersey Zinc Company of New York, the 
Standard Oil Company of California and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Ohio, chose the Walton courses for their 
accounting department employees. 


Examination Honors 
Seven times in as many years Walton 
men have been awarded gold medals in 
Illinois C. P.A. examinations. Twice they 
have won gold medals in Alberta, Canada, 
Chartered Accountants tests. 


American Institute Honors 
For three successive years Walton stu- 
dents have received highest average 
markings inthe American Institute exam- 
inations, In these examinations graduates 
of every sort of school or university, resi- 
dent or correspondence, giving similar 
training came into competition; and 

Walton men repeatedly stood first. 


Endorsements by Accountants 

Leading members of the accounting 
profession have endorsed Walton courses, 
and have emphasized their endorsements 
by choosing this school to train their em- 
ployees and even their sons. 


Spare Time Study 

You can have this same training without interfering with 
your present position, if you will use your spare time for study. 
There is no magic about it. It is simply a matter of mental 
application and industry under skilled guidance. 

If you are satisfied to stay where you are, we can do nothing 
for you. If you want to advance yourself, we can train you ín 
spare hours at slight cost—in a short lime, to earn a bigger salary. 
Write for “The Walton Way to a Better Day." Address the 


WALTON, 


HOOL 


Co ERCE 


709-719 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Protect Your Motor 


SOREVENT wear by using Havoline Oil— 
the oil that heat won't break up. It will 
keep your motor running sweetly and at the 
least cost. It will make a difference in the 
exchange value of your car. Ask for your 
grade of Havoline Oil by name, and get it 
in its sealed containers. 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


An independent company that produces and refines 
its own petroleum 
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The Story of a Great 
Inventor 


(Continued from page 19) 


He was still suffering from the effects of 
this experience when the enterprise which 
his discoveries and his activities had 
founded was taken from his control by 
certain of the men who had helped him to 
finance it. Fate repeatedly put him to 
trials severe enough to have discouraged 
anyone of less backbone and less faith and 
less hope. More than once starvation 
stared him in the face both in America and 
in the streets of London. 

When a mere youngster, Edward Good- 
rich Acheson developed a liking . and 
aptitude for things mathematical and me- 
chanical. Notlong after his humble birth, 
at the back of his father's grocery store at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, the family 
moved to Monticello, Pennsylvania, where 
his father was made manager of a furnace 
run by an uncle. A local farmer did his 
best to provide some rudiments of school- 
ing to neighborhood children, but Eddy 
Acheson very quickly outgrew his rustic 
teacher and later was sent to a real 
school. The family planned to give him a 
college education; but the panic of 1873 
hit the Achesons as badly as it hit other 
families, and the lad was set to work as 
timekeeper at the furnace. 

However, his bent was mechanical, and 
when his father suggested that there was 
great need for an improved apparatus for 
boring holes for blasting, Edward prompt- 
ly donned his thinking cap. Within a 
year—he was not yet seventeen—he ap- 
plied for a patent for an elaborate machine 
which worked tolerably well, but brought 
him neither fame nor fortune. The ruin 
wrought by the panic hastened the death 
of his father, and the mother and six 
children found themselves in straitened 
circumstances. 


ANEW and wonderful thing, called 
electricity, was then beginning to 
attract notice, and it fascinated the 
outh’s inventive mind. From the time 
e could toddle he had been a living in- 
terrogation mark, always wanting to 
know the why and wherefore of every- 
thing. The very fact that nobody knew 
just what electricity was whetted his in- 
terest in it. He began to conduct experi- 
ments and, eager to contribute something 
more than his regular wages to the family 
exchequer, he rigged up galvanic batteries, 
and did quite a business silverplating 
cheap yellow metal watches, spoons, and 
various trinkets. 

Feeling that his little home town 
afforded small scope for advancement, he 
fared forth into the world, and, after 
holding various jobs, joined a railway 
construction gang. Here he met a man 
interested in a patented apparatus for 
regulating the supply of water for steam 
boilers. Young Acheson become so enthu- 
siastic over its possibilities that he in- 
duced a relative to lend him five hundred 
dollars to buy the right to the patent for 
Alleghany unty, Pennsylvania, and, 
with visions of fortune within reach, he 
opened a one-room office in Pittsburgh. 
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But, instead of fortune, he reaped nothing 
but failure. . 

- After selling railway tickets for a while, 
he became resident engineer of a division 
of a narrow-gauge railroad then under 
construction. The resident engineer had 
no palace to live in. His boarding-house 
and headquarters were in a leaky forest 
shanty; his bed was a large box filled with 


straw; during winter nights nature often | 


supp'ied an extra bedcover in the form of 
snow; and-his ablutions had to be per- 
formed in a basin outside the door, 
usually after breaking a thick layer of ice. 
But he finished his section of the road on 
schedule and up to specification. 

In his next job, his industry and his 
mathematical ability proved his undoing. 
As a tank gauger with a Standard Oil 


subsidiary, his work was to take meas- | 


urements of oil tanks. The only man 
who could take these gaugers’ measure- 
ments and figure out the exact contents of 
a tank was the superintendent. Acheson, 
anxious to increase his worth to his em- 


ployers, began doing his own figuring of |: 


the tanks under his charge; and, with a 
view to fitting other gaugers to do the 
same thing, he sent to New York and had 
made for him a strong leather book of 
six hundred pages, with this title printed 
on the title page: “Tank Gaugers’ Pocket 
Tables, Circumference and Diameter of 
Circles, Barrels per Inch, Deadwood 
Tables, etc. E. é Acheson, Bradford, 
Pa., August, 1878." Then he began com- 
piling a staggering variety of calculations. 

The superintendent, on learning what 


the ambitious young gauger was doing, 
became jealous and discharged him. 
Acheson quietly found another position; 


but the incident somehow reached official ||. 


ears and he was reinstated. The super- 
intendent, however, insisted that the 
ready-reckoner be turned over to him as 


| 
long as its compiler remained in the com- |) 


pany's employ. Later, some question 
arose as to the accuracy of the superin- 
tendent's figuring, comparison was made | 
with Acheson's tables, investigation fol- 
lowed, the superintendent was found to be 
in the wrong, and then it was his turn to 
be dismissed. 


VERY early, Edward Acheson reasoned 

that a man’s goal should be the ren- 
dering of maximum service to the world; 
and that it was, therefore, one’s duty to 
discover along what lines such service 
could best be rendered. When a youth, 
he heard of the Rumford Medal awarded 
by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences for the most notable contribution 
to the science of light or heat, and he 
made to himself this vow: “I will win the 
Rumford Medal some day.” 

He believed that electricity could be 
linked up with industry. Accordingly, he 
acquired every book and magazine he 
could lay his hands on which dealt with 
this mysterious form of power. He had 
also conducted innumerable experiments, 
_ and had expended an infinite amount of 
effort in constructing a new form of 
dynamo—which, however, was not very 
successful. 

He now, at the age of twenty-four, de- 
cided to give up his two-thousand-dollar- 
a-year position and break into the elec- 
trical field, even if he had to start as office 
boy at a few dollars a week. So he went to 
New York, dug up a list of the city's 
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electrical establishments, and visited one 
after another in his search for work. But 
nobody would employ him in any capacity . 
whatsoever. 

In desperation he went out to Menlo 
Park, Edison's headquarters in New 
Jersey. He had made up his mind that he 
would not be rebuffed there, even if he 
had to take a day laborer's job; and his 
determination gained him access to the 
great inventor's own office. 

“What do you wish?" asked’ the 
astonished Edison. 

* Work," replied the intruder. 

“Go out to the machine shop and see 
Krussi,” impatiently replied Edison, 
turning*back to his own work. 

Acheson went, and was assigned a job 
at seven dollars and fifty cents a week in 
the drafting department. But every eve- 
ning he toiled for hours in the machine 
shop, trying to improve his original, 
faulty dynamo. Once or twice Edison 
stopped for a moment to watch the young 
man; and one night, after the work had 
f progressed toward completion, the great 
inventor looked it over, and quietly told 
the young man to go to the library for a 
certain book, where he would find that 
such a dynamo had already been designed 
by Siemens. 


OWEVER, the young man's initiative 
and industry had gained him promo- 
tion. Edison was then struggling with the 
task of installing electric lighting in New 
York City; and as there were no prece- 
dents for guidance thousands of new 
problems had to be solved. One day 
Acheson submitted to his employer a 
drawing of an electric meter; but, to his 
THE PRESTIGE OF THE OHIO-TUEC astonishment, Edison, after examining it, 
. said sharply: "I don't pay you to make 

is firmly founded on its efficiency and durability — not on words but deeds. | suggestions to me. You do not know 
Note the select company in which it is always found; observe the beauty whether I already have that idea. If I use 


* à - ! T : t it now, you will think I stole it from you." 
of its design and consider its popular price, but judge it above all else AN replied that anviline hs id 


for its cleaning power. duced while in Mr. Edison's employ 
: ; E à naturally belonged to Mr. Edison. This 
* Cleans Without Beating and Pounding pleased the inventor, who proceeded to 


test Acheson's meter scheme; but it did 


. $ x 46. . ` 5 * 
Let us show you, in your own home, how it “Cleans Without not meet expectations. However, it did 


Beating and Pounding." Write for illustrated and instructive the one thing in the world which Acheson 
booklet and name of our nearest dealer. (Look for the red band.) longs for most of all: it won him a place 
in Edison's original experimental depart- 

THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY CANTON, OHIO | ment. 3 
Canadian Plant— Toronto, Ont. Not at all chagrined because his pay 


still remained at $7.50 per week, Acheson 
| threw himself into his work with whole- 
hearted energy and gained some notice by 
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‘assistant to Edison's chief engineer in 
supervising the Edison exhibit at the In- 
ternational Electrical Exposition in Paris. 
Later Edison detailed him to install 
electric lights in the Scala Theatre in 
Milan, Italy—the first installation of its 
kind in Europe. Next, he was sent to 
Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and other 
| cities, to perform similar work, and his 
salary quickly jumped from $150 to $300 
a month. 

These labors, entailing constant travel- 


of Unique Naturalness — 


“ASHES OF ROSES” 
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ing, impaired his health, and he decided 
to resign and open a modest laboratory 
and workshop in Paris: But this time 


Fortune turned her back on him, and he | 
give up after spending his last | 


had to 
dollar. He contrived to reach London, 
but there contracted jaundice in grave 
form. First, he was turned out of his 
hotel. Later, he was compelled to move 
into a third-rate boarding-house, where, 
through lack of proper nourishment and 
inability to engage a doctor, his physical 
condition became worse and worse. 

His mental sufferings were even great- 
er than his physical sufferings. Here 
he was—homeless, penniless, friendless, 
grievously sick, unable to work. . But he 
did not give way to despair. The tide 
would yet turn. Ina cherished little note- 
book he had written this motto: “Jf your 
purpose is a worthy one, it is possible of 
accomplishment." He knew that his pur- 
pose was to accomplish something of 
genuine usefulness to the world. And 
therefore he believed that, although the 
sky was inky black, the sun would shine 
some day. 

It did. An ex-machinist from Menlo 
Park recognized the invalid Acheson sit- 
ting huddled in front of a rickety boarding 


house, took him home and called in a | 


doctor, who soon set Acheson on the high- 
road to recovery. Then came a cable 


from Edison asking him to return to New 


York at once. 


NSTEAD of remaining long as an 

employee, he resigned in order to ex- 
periment on certain ideas of his own. Ex- 
perimentation, however, is a precarious 
method of gaiping a livelihood; and an- 
other period of fasdship and repeated 
failures followed. But again Acheson re- 
fused to stay licked. Finally, when his 
troubles were at their worst, George 
Westinghouse offered him $7,500 in cash 
and $50,000 stock of a Westinghouse 
underground cable company, along with 
a three years' contract at a good salary, 
for one of Acheson's inventions, an anti- 
induction telephone wire. 

Once again, ón completing his contract, 
he parted on his own account. He had a 
theory about converting heat energy into 
electricity; and he figured-that, by organ- 
izing an electric light company, he could 


sell current by night and use the plant by | 


day for his experiments. So he induced 
a number of gentlemen to join him in 
organizing an electric lighting company 
at Monongahela City, Pennsylvania. 
Again, however, financial trouble over- 
took him, and his work had to be carried 
on under the most trying circumstances. 

it was then he concluded to experiment 
to produce the superlative abrasive 
material suggested in the remarks Doctor 
Kunz had made ten years previously. 
While conducting experiments with a 
mixture of clay and carbon, Acheson 
noticed a few bright specks at a point 
where the mixture was subjected to in- 
tense heat from electricity. With char- 
acteristic curiosity, he carefully put one 
speck on the end of a pencil and drew it 
across a pane of glass. It cut the glass in 
a wonderful manner! Had he at last dis- 
covered the abrasive which Doctor Kunz 
had long before declared the world so 
badly needed? A few simple tests con- 
vinced him that he had. When he tried 
it upon the diamond in a finger ring it 
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| cess. 


| christened the new product 


|! Company, 


cut off the polished face of the stone. 

Eagerly working until he accumulated 
a little vial of the new substance, he 
hastened to New York. On the way he 
“carborun- 
dum,” believing that it was composed of 
carbon and corundum. Taking it to a 


| diamond cutter, he asked him to use it in 


repolishing the injured diamond in his 
ring; and so astounded was the diamond 
cutter that he immediately purchased the 
vial at the rate of eight hundred dollars 
per pound. This money the searcher after 
new knowledge, hard up though he was, 
spent in the purchase of a microscope. 

How to create a market for his unique 
product was his next problem. e 
mounted samples of tiny wheels on a card 
and sent them to dentists, receiving an 
immediate response that assured his suc- 
The alert George Westinghouse, 
quick to see the value of the new abrasive, 
gave Acheson an order for 60,000 car- 
borundum wheels. Every one of the 
60,000 wheels Acheson made with his owu 
hands, working sixteen hours a day or 
more until the order was completed. 
With the $7,000 received from Westing- 
house, he formed the Carborundum 
exhibited samples at the 
Chicago Exposition, and received $20,000 
for the patents for Austria-Hungary 
alone, to be followed later by the receipt 
of $60,000 cash for other European 
territory. 

Operating on a small scale, the cost 
of producing carborundum was so high 
that Acheson, confident he was on the 
right track, decided to give up his Monon- 
gahela City plant'and to erect a 1,000- 
horse-power plant at Niagara Falls. But 
when hs asked the Westinghouse people 
to build a 1,000-horse-power Dore 
they laughed at him. They said that such 
a monster could not possibly be con- 
structed. His own iudi rectors believed 
he had gone crazy, and they deserted him. 

After much search he found two bankers 
willing to advance him a certain amount 
of capital, and although the terms struck 
Acheson as beyond all reason, he could 
find no other way out. In due course the 
plant was completed, the business was set 
in motion, and grew rather rapidly. 
Acheson felt that at last he was on the 
highway to enough wealth to enable him 
to undertake other costly experiments he 
had in mind when, lo! the bankers turned 
him out of the company just after he had 
suffered the assault already described. 

Certainly enough has been said to 
show that Doctor Acheson is entitled to 


| speak with first-hand knowledge of the 


difficulties encountered ‘in life, and the 
way to face them. 


“THE first thing to be done, if you 
want to accomplish something in the 
world, is to get thoroughly acquainted 
with your abilities and capacities, with 
your strong points and your w eak points,” 
said Doctor Acheson. “Analyze yourself 
candidly. Be no more lenient toward 
your own faults than toward the faults of 
others; otherwise your self-analysis will 
be worthless. Itis a curious thing that we 
go through life, judging everybody else we 
meet, and et fail to size up the one 
person in all he world we should analyze 
thoroughly and correctly. 

“ As early as possible select some line of 
work that appeals to you, some line in 
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which you think you will be efficient. 
Having chosen your line of work, start 


right in to learn all you can about it. | 


Read up its history. Investigate what 
conditions led to the setting up of this 
particular business or profession. If it 
has produced certain men of outstanding 
fame, dig up all you can about the 
methods these men employed. Read the 
best books bearing on your work and keep 
abreast of the latest developments by 
reading the periodicals dealing with them. 
“Work up enthusiasm. A man may be 
a veritable genius, but if he lacks enthu- 
siasm, if he is indifferent, the chances are 
that he will dawdle along and never ac- 
complish half of what he would have ac- 
complished had he been driven by the 
electric current of enthusiasm. 
“Enthusiasm, indeed, can very well be 
likened to electricity. There may be in a 
plant an electric machine of wonderful 
otentialities, but if the electric current 
be withheld from it, it will stand idle and 
useless. So with the human machine. It 
needs the electric current of enthusiasm. 


T B never let your enthusiasm delude 

you into imagining that you are 
fitted to accomplish things which are be- 
yond your actual capacity. Never accept 
a position which calls for abilities you 
know you do not possess. I personally 
have had to grapple with the temptation 
to do this very dne sometimes when the 
renouncing of the proffered position meant 
acute hatdahip tome. For example, when 
I returned from London in response to 
Edison’s cable in January, 1884—when | 
was without a.dollar to my name—the job 
Edison had selected for me was that of 
chief engineer of his second central 
electric lighting station in New York. 
In the financial circumstances I then was 
in, such an opportunity was almost’ daz- 
zling. But I refused to take it, because 
I didn’t believe I could fill it successfully. 

* Whenever you do find that you have 
made a mistake, and that you are not 
measuring up fully to your job, be the 
first to recognize it. Don't wait until this 
knowledge is forced upon you by others. 
Look around you for another opening, and 
move into it, no matter if the financial 
cost to you and your family may be 
severe. Many a man loses out in life by 
clinging to a lucrative position for which 
he knows in his heart he is not fitted, and 
from which he has to be ousted. 

“But under no circumstances allow 
defeat to rob you of the courage to un- 
dertake other responsibilities or another 
problem. A man is often stronger after 
defeat than before. I feel that I can speak 
of difficulties, because invention and 
search after knowledge mean little else 
than grappling with difficulties. But in 
order to have the right attitude toward 
defeat and difficulty you must first sub- 
ject yourself to a relentless self-analysis. 
Also, you must spend hours and hours at 
a stretch thinking out every angle of 
what you are trying to do. Once you are 
sure you are right, then stick- to-it- -iveness 
is the greatest thing in the world." 

You remember that Acheson set his 
heart on winning the Rumford Medal. 
He did win it. To-day he is bracketed in 
chemical circles with Faraday and Crookes. 
International expositions abroad and at 
home have pinned on him their highest 
awards. 
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He has created new industries of magni- 
tude. He has factories in England. Sulis 
Europe, as well as large works in ihis 
country. Products of the Acheson Graph- 
ite Company are sold by thousands of 
dealers all over the world. Carborundum 
| is universally used. His metallic silicon 
is indispensable to many industries. His 
Egyptianized Clay, born by reading in 
the Book of Exodus about the Egyptians 
and the use of straw in making bricks, has 
become an important industry in itself. 
His other inventions and discoveries help 
to facilitate the carrying on of the world’s 
work in ways too numerous to name. 

But more momentous than all this 
in Doctor Acheson’s own judgment, is 
his creation of the lubricant which the 
British Government has recently so 
signally endorsed. This lubricant, known 
in its different forms under the names of 
‘oildag, gredag and aquadag (the “dag” 
coming fom the first letters of “defloccu- 
lated Acheson graphite"), apparently is 
destined to make the world’s supply of 
coal and oil last an incalculable number of 
years longer, through cutting down the 
amount of power necessary to drive 
machinery and the amount of oil needed to 
lubricate it. Famous authorities estimate 
that one half of the power generated by 
coal for the driving of factories is lost 
through friction, and that half of this 
staggering loss can be eliminated through 
the use of oildag and gredag. 

What led up to the production of this 
revolutionary lubricant reads like a fairy 
tale. By a process conceived only by him, 
he can take a speck of graphite—popularly 
called black lead—and split it into a 
billion particles. These particles are so 
small that they cannot be seen even under 
an ordinary microscope—and so small, 
too, that gravity fails to affect them. The 
only way they can be seen is by placing 
them under a powerful ultra-microscope. 

These infinitesimally small particles, of 
which many millions could be loaded on 
the head of a pin, are injected into ordi- 
nary lubricating oil and remain suspended 
in the liquid indefinitely. Oil thus treated 
has been convincingly demonstrated to be 
two or three times more efficacious than 
the finest of lubricating oils not so treated. 


ITHOUT abrasives to make smooth 

surfaces, and without a lubricant 
to reduce the friction caused by their 
grinding against one another,” explains 
Doctor Acheson, “there could be no 
cities, for it would be impossible to bring 
the food necessary to feed the inhabitants, 
the materials necessary to house them, or 
the thousand and one products needed to 
carry on industries. Steamships could not 
cross the ocean and locomotives could not 
run on railroads, were there no lubricant 
for their machinery. Everything would 
come to a standstill and the cities would 
starve. 

“Realizing how much depends on 
transportation, and how much, in turn, 
transportation depends upon lubrication, 
many thoughtful authorities are extremely 
alarmed over the utterly reckless manner 
in which this country is using up its 
supplies of petroleum. Some geologists 
estimate that, at the present rate of 
consumption, our oil resources will be ex- 
hausted in twenty years; and no authority 
| of high standing figures that they will last 
| more than a generation at the most. 
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The Waltham Scientific Method for Eliminating Friction in the Escapement 


Which Means Accurate Time-keeping and Dependability of Your Watch 


HE pallet stones (pieces of se- 

lected Ruby or Sapphire per- 

fectly formed in rectangular 
shape and highly polished) check the 
power which comes from the main- 
spring in your watch and then re- 
lease it 18,000 times or beats per 
hour. 


In these governing functions of the 
escape-wheel an impulse is given to 
the balance wheel, which is trans- 
ferred in governed movement, called 
Time, to the hands of the watch. 


Think, for a moment, of the possi- 
bility of friction, where the pallet 
jewels slide over the impulse surface 
of the escape-wheel teeth ‘illustrated 
above) 432,000 times every twenty- 
four hours! 


Here was an opportunity for Wal- 
tham invention to minimize friction 
practically to the vanishing point. 
And friction is the most insidious and 
dangerous enemy to correct time- 
keeping in the works of a watch. 


The Riverside 


The most dependable moderate 
price watch in the world 


' $75 and up Sent free upon request. 


After years of experiment and development, 
Waltham invented a machine equipped with 
a diamond cutter which not only cut the 
diameter of the escape-wheel to its exact 
size, but left the impulse surface of the teeth 
so perfectly shaped (rounded) and highly 
polished that when the face of the pallet 
stones (jewels) slid across that surface, 
friction was practically reduced to its ulti- 
mate minimum. - 


It can readily be seen that this develop- 
ment of the diamond cutter has given the 
Waltham Watch a positive and valuable 
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SCENTCALLY 


advantage in time-keeping and unvarying ` 


performance. 


The ordinary method of making an escape- 
wheel is to polish with some polishing com- 
pound, which being composed of gritty ele- 
ments cannot be used without particles of 
grit bécoming embedded in the polished 
surface. This in time roughens the sur- 
face of the pallet stones, eventually causing 
greater friction and consequent variability 
of time-keeping. 


The Waltham Scientific Method, then, of 
cutting and polishing with a cutter made 
from a diamond is another hidden, yet vi- 
tally important, superiority in the “ works” 
of a Waltham Watch which provides an un- 
answerable reason why your watch selection 
should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALI HAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIMBE | 
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Williams’ Shaving Soap 
also comes in the forms of 
cream, liquid and powder. 
Trial size of any of these 
for óc in stamps. 


e American Magazine 
The A Magazin 


Send 10 cents for 
trial Re-Load Stick 
The Re-Load has a firm 
threaded metal collar. 
You simply screw this 
into the holder cap. Send 
rocin stamps for sample, 
full size permanent hold+ 
er-top, with reduced 
size soap. When the 
sample is used up, you 
need buy only the new 
Re-Load, saving the cost 
of a new holder-top 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Look into it! 


F you're one of the few men who 
don't know Williams' it will pay 
you to follow the example of this 
smile-wreathed. face in the lather 
and /ook into it tomorrow morning. 


You will find a rich, creamy 
lather of velvety softness that 
comes instantly, rises up as thick 
as you want it—and won't dry on 
your face! A lather that does its 
work easily and efficiently whether 
the water be hot or cold, hard or 
soft. And best of all, is the feeling 
after the shave of complete com- 
fort—no unpleasant sensation of 
smarting or stinging. 

The Re-Load for the holder-top 
stick is perhaps the most eco- 


nomical handy way of getting the 
famous Williams' lather. 


THE J.B WILLIAMS COMPANY. MAKERS ALSO OF MATINEE VIOLETS, JERSEY CREAM AND OTHER TOILET SOAPS, TALC POWDER,DENTAL CREAM,ETC. 
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Everyone agrees that within a compara- 
tively few years the United States will be 
sending hundreds of millions of dollars | -.¢ 
a year out of the country for oil. | 

“Therefore, if my work results, as it is | 
resulting, in the saving of oil and in the | 4 
improvement in transportation facilities, | ^ 
I can feel that I have in at least some 
measure attained my original goal— 
namely, to bring science and. chemistry 
into the service of industry in such a way | 
as to be of some benefit to the world." 

Then Doctor Acheson made a remark- 
able prophecy. "Let me add," he said | 
very earnestly, “that I am beginning to ! 
believe that there is nothing in nature that | 
man cannot reproduce, except the ele- 
ments and the breath of life, Mother 
Earth contained graphite in limited 
quantities; now we can produce it in un- 
limited quantities. Natural carborundum, 
curiously enough,: was: totally unknown 
to this sphere which we call the world un- 
til a specimen of it fell from the skies in a 
meteor which dropped in Arizona. It was 
discovered by a famous French scientist 
who, when sawing through the meteor 
preparatory to analyzing it, found the 
teeth ripped from one saw after another. 
He discovered that it was composed of 
exactly the same substance as the one I 
was then manufacturing under the name 
of carborundum. 


] 
1 
| 


The 
aftersmart 
\ Of shaving 
, Cits remedy 


OES your face burn after 
shaving? Probably it is 
because youuse dulling razor blades. 


You can avoid this discomfort if 
you use the AutoStrop Razor—the 
safety razor that provides a sharp, 


É E HAVE only just made a start in keen edge for. every shave. 

extracting from Nature some of her 
secrets. We can make, for example, 
artificial indigo, artificial silk, artificial 
rubber, and artificial dyes. Even dia- 
monds of exactly the same composition 
as those formed by Nature have been 
made by scientists, although of minute 
size. ; 

“Tam convinced that oil could be made 
artificially. We know exactly the chemi- 
cal composition of oil, and I believe that 
if the United States Government were to 
offer a prize of, say, $500,000 for the dis- 
covery and ownership of a process for 
making oil synthetically—that is, arti- 
ficially—it would be accomplished proba- © skill in Sérepping 


bly in a year or two; very likely by some ; G 
: : x : s nece t et an AutoStrop Razor today and 
mere youth, just as little Willy Perkin, xad the Pine know the joy of a 'new" abad 


experimenti h rent in th . 

perimenting when seventeeen in the keen edge of the edge every morning! Ask your 
homely a substance as coal tar, thus laying the razor head and pass 
will be- And I would repeat, for the en- cere See 
times threaten to crush both body and sharpens itself 
your side when you are toiling and sweat- | Rereafter manufactured bs O5 ue 
right track." "AutoStrop" as an additional 


A razor and stropping device 
combined in one —that's what you 
get in the AutoStrop Razor. 


Because of its unique, patented 
design, the AutoStrop Razor can be 
stropped without removing the 
blade. . Just slip the strop through 
the razor head. Give the razor a 
dozen quick passes over the strop. 
In ten seconds you have a “new” 
sharp, shaving edge! 500 cool 
shaves: are guaranteed from each 
dozen blades. 


No skill necessary 


basement of his father’s house in London, 
p AutoStrop Razor blade. d i 
n - ealer about the free trial plan. 
discovered how to extract colors from so Just slip the strop through ; P 
ETE hara of s eos become an thease back and tom's ` 
vimowsy important industry. || ong the stop. Yon | 
Jay 3t "s ‘pothing iy aie MEMO with fon t have 10 fake he 
; s s razor apart no 
what I believe the wonders of to-morrow p SELER 
couragement of all who are now wrestling AZO] 
with difficulties and troubles which some- 
spirit, that it is my profound conviction 
that the very stars in their courses are on 
On razors, strops, blades, etc., 
mg—and often stumbling—along the | shall apply the trade mark “Valet” 
in addition to the trade mark 
indication that the goods so marked 
are a genuine produc of the 
ety 


AutoStrop Sa Razor Co., 
New York. 


‘Twenty Thousand Parts in 
an Airship 


BUILDING one of the great dirigibles, 
such as the R-34 which crossed the 
Atlantic, is a job comparable to that of 
building a. water-borne ocean liner. There 
are twenty thousand parts to be assembled. | 
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Common-Sense 
Rules for Bathing 


(Continued from page 31) 


has good lungs and a strong heart. But 
they are exhausting, because they produce 
great relaxation of the whole system. This 
is overcome to some extent if they are 
followed by a tonic cold bath and vigorous 
massage. 

For a person in normal health, the best 
regular Padi is the morning cold sponge. 
A cold plunge, however, or a cold showet, 
is so great a shock that it is not advisable, 
except for persons in exceptionally vigor- 
ous health. 

Personally, I think the cold shower is 
not nearly as beneficial in the majority of 
cases as the “rain bath," or perhaps, bet- 
ter still, the cold douche bath from a half- 
inch or one-inch rubber hose. In this 
last variety of bathing, the force of the 
water can be regulated by holding the 
hand over the mouth of the hose, which 
should be used without a nozzle. 

A good many persons are apparently 
very proud of their morning cold plunge. 
It is true that the first reaction is often one 
of great stimulation. But this is often fol- 
lowed by a later reaction in the other di- 
rection. It was Huxley, I believe, who 
said that these people—who are addicted 
to morning cold plunges—are “‘ conceited 
all the forenoon and stupid all the after- 
noon.” In a way, these baths are like a 
whip to a tired horse. He has a temporary 
burst of speed, but is only the more tired 
Jater on. 


M 


Excerpt from 
letter to 

Sir Anthony Panizzi 
from WM Thackeray 


` 


ULD Thackeray’s “other annoyances” have in- 
cluded the persistent irritation of poor ink? We know 
that ink can be extremely annoying. 


Make this experiment: Have the ink-well washed clean— 
to clear away any old sediment, which would otherwise 
affect the new ink. Then fill the clean well with Carter’s 
Writing Fluid. 


In no other way can you so fully realize the helpfulness 
of good ink—the clear, rich blue and free, even flow which 
makes writing a pleasure. Try this before you sign to-day’s 
mail, or take in hand your personal correspondence—and 
see how much better the letter looks. 


[E YOU get into a tub of cold water, a 
very large area of the skin is made to con- 
traĉt sharply and suddenly, driving the 
blood back to the heart. This demands 
of that organ an immediate and violent 
increase of work. If it is strong and 
healthy, it may literally “get away with” 
the sudden inrush of blood, pump it vig- 
orously onward and quickly restore a nor- 
mal.circulation. In that case, you will say 
that you “react all right.” 

But if your heart is not equal to the sud- 
den tax you put upon it, the blood will be- 
come congested in the internal organs and 
your skin will be white, or perhaps bluish. 
The reason is that the héart is not able to 
send the sudden increase of blood through 
the arteries to the extremities and to the 
surface. The veins and blood vessels re- 
tain a certain amount of blood. But even 
they are contracted; and it is this con- 
dition which makes you look “ pinched,” 
or * blue with cold.” 

These bad effects are aggravated by the 
shock to the thousands of nerve endings in 
the skin. You can dash cold water on a 
small area of the skin without getting a 
severe shock, because comparatively few 
of these nerves are affected. But you 
must remember that these diminutive 
nerves communicate with the great nerve 
centers. And if you disturb many of 
these nerve centers at once, as you do 
when you get mto a very cold bath, you 
receive a combination of shocks which 
only a strong person can resist. And by 
strong I do not mean simply muscular 
strength. I mean a person with strong, 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
New York Boston Chicago Montreal 
CARTER INK PRODUCTS 
Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Car- 
mine), Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Pho- 


tolibrary Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist 
Mucilage, Copying Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible 


| 
| 
| 


Inks, Stamping Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors 
White and Gold Inks, Violet, Green and Blue Inks, 
Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Papers, 
Numbering Machine Inks. 
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Your signature represents you 
Write it with CARTER'S 
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You don't 


Carry a 


Vest Pocket Kodak; 
you wear it, like a watch. 


Your larger camera you carry when you /az 
to take pictures. The Vest Pocket Kodak you 
have constantly with you to picture the unexpected 
and the unusual. It is small in size but lacks 
nothing in quality. 

The price is $9.49. Film for 8 exposures is 
25 cents. Both prices include the war tax. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 77e Kodak City 
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n Me: 


The Box Bountiful 
An assortment of the tastiest 
flavours imaginable may be pur- 
chased from your regular dealer 
or confectioner. 

Should he, however, not be able 
to supply you, send us $3.00 
for the 2-pound Box Bountiful, 
together with the name of your 
dealer, and it will be sent you 
postpaid. 

NUNNALLY'S, ATLANTA 


The Bewitching Gift 


for Hallowe'en 


m 
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THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 


Common-Sense Rules for Bathing, by DupLEY A. SancENT, M.D. 199 


active, normal vital organs, a person with 
what we call “organic strength.” 

The reason a cold sponge is so satisfac- 
tory a bath, in its effects, is that these 
shocks come progressively, giving the 
heart and the nerve centers a chance to 


adjust themselves. Anyone in ordinary | 


health can, and, indeed, should, take a 
morning cold sponge bath, all the year 
round, and feel the better for it. 


An important thing in regard to any 


kind of cool bath, however, is this: 
Never take one when the body itself is 
cold.: The.best preliminary to the cold 
sponge is exercise. If it is taken in the 
morning, a good plan is to go through 
some exercises first. . Or one may take a 


warm bath first and follow this with a | 


cold sponge. Have the bathroom warm, 
no matter what kind of bath you take. 


My own custom is to hold on to the | 


side of the tub with both hands and to 
“squat” down on my heels, then rise onto 
my toes, repeating this fifty to one hun- 


dred times before I begin my bath. In. 


this way, I bring the muscles of arms, back, 
and legs into action and stimulate the 
heart to send the blood to the surface, 
making the skin glow with warmth. 


ACOOD way of taking the sponge bath 
is on the instalment plan. First, fill the 
tub half full of cool water. If you have 
been accustomed only to warm, or hot, 
baths you.would better begin by having 
the water moderately cool, almost tepid. 
But in a very few mornings you can reduce 
the temperature until the water is quite 
cold. . 

While the tub is filling, wash -your 
hands, face, neck, ears and undér your 
arms. Do this at the wash bowl and use 
warm water and soap. Then take a big 
coarse sponge, lean over the tub, and bathe 
the face and neck with plenty of cold 
water. Then bathe the left arm, the 
right arm, and the chest. PE 

Don't hurry. You will probably begin 


to breathe more rapidly. If you work | 


nervously and timorously, you will aggra- 


vate this and soon will find yourself hold- | 


ing your breath. Don’t do that. Take 
your time, work steadily, breathe deeply, 
and you will feel a pleasant reaction. 
You will be conscious of an adjustment of 
the heart, lungs and nerves. 

Next squeeze out the sponge, stand 
erect and bathe the abdomen, the sides, 
and the lower part of the back. Then 
step into the tub with the left foot and 


bathe the left leg several times with plen- | 


ty of water. Now take out the left foot, 
step in with the right foot and bathe the 
ane leg. Next, sit on the edge of the tub 
and sponge from the small-of the back 
downward, and finally get a good sponge- 
ful of the cold water and squeeze it onto 
the back of the neck and the shoulders, 
letting it run down the spine. 

If you have taken a warm bath first, 
open the outlet of the tub, turn on the cold 
faucet and take your cold sponge bath 
standing in the tub. Begin with the head, 
as before. 

This plan of taking a cold bath pro- 
gressively prevents unpleasant shock, be- 
cause the least sensitive parts of the body 
are bathed first. The heart, especially, 
has time to adjust itself gradually to the 
increased demand on it. 

- If you-do not “warm up” by exercise 
before taking your cold sponge bath, you 


Weatherproofs 


Exclusive Fabrics, Expertly Tailored 


ENYONS are made in hundreds of styles 

with one quality in common—they all have 

the Outdoor look. All are outdoorish in fabric. 

All are tailored with distinction. All are decidedly 
"the right sort." 

THE MAN wears a soft and chamois-like swagger coat 
of Kenyon camel's hair. THE WOMAN wears a coat of 
mannish lines, cut full and outdoorish, from a fine, woolly, 
green Kencheviot. Lined with a distinctive Kenyon green 
plaid. 


LUPO TECH SEIT TIONI QV 
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f UNAM "rape A C 


On sale everywhere in the United States 
and Canada. Identify the genuine by 
the label—C. Kenyon Co., Makers, N. Y. 


Style cards and name of local merchant mailed on request. : 


C. KENYON COMPANY, INC. 4 

5th Ave. Bldg., New York 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago [| 
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Cold Water 


DON’T suppose there is anything ` 
in the world that will make a man 
fly off the handle and bawl out the 
world in general, like finding there is 
no hot water when he wants to shave. 
To most men, the idea of shaving 
with cold water is like catching a train 
before sunrise on a rainy morning, or 
rebuilding a furnace fire when you 
get home from a week end at mid- 
night with a house down to zero. 


That is why I have never made 
much of an effort to put across the 
idea that Mennen Shaving Cream 
works exactly as well with cold water 
as with hot—and nearly two million 
men know whether or not it works 
well with hot. It has been difficult 
enough to wean men away from hard 
caustic soap, without advocating 
anything so cheerless as shaving with 
cold water. 

Yet the funny part of it is that you 
are likely to prefer cold water with 
Mennen's if you will try it a few times 
—especially in hot weather. Cold 


water is stimulating—wakes you up 
—keeps your skin in good condition. 

Anyway, there will be occasions 
this summer when you won't have any 
choice. At summer hotel, boarding 
house, camp, on yacht or Pullman, 
it is usually cold water or nothing. 


'That will be a good time to give 
Mennen's a tryout. If you can draw 
a bucket of ordinary pond water and 
in three minutes build up a lather so 
frm and moist and marvelous in 
beard softening power that shaving 
is more like a caress than a major 
operatiom the experience will con- 
firm your belief that Mennen Shaving 
Cream is one of the finest things that 
ever came into your life. 

If our giant size, 50 cent tube, 
seems too big an investment fór a 
tryout, send 15 cents for my dem- 


` onstrator tube. 


9 
és, 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 


a 


Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


should rub the body vigorously for five 
or ten minutes with a rough towel. Asa 
matter of fact, this does give you con- 
siderable exercise. And the hard rubbing 
brings the blood to the surface, so that you 
will be in a warm glow when you begin 
your bath. But, just because you have 
taken this preliminary rub, do not think 
that you can omit the rubbing after your 
bath. The preliminary rub is particu- 
larly desirable for anyone whose circula- 


‘tion is not good, whether from age: or 


from inaction. 

I want to emphasize the importance of 
being warm when you take a cold bath of 
any kind. In swimming, or in sea-bath- 
ing, do not plunge into the water when 
you are chilled. Don’t stand around on 
the bank, or sit on the sand until you are 
shivering with cold, and then go into the 
water. Cramps and cases of heart failure 
among swimmers are often due to the fact 
that the body was cold when they went 
into the water. 

Many people think that cold baths 
should not be taken when a person is very 
warm, either from exercise or because of 
hot weather. .This is a mistaken idea. 
If the entire body is warm, a cool bath is 
safe and pleasant. But if the overheating 
has resulted in a congestion of blood in the 
head, leaving the extremities cold and 
clammy, such a bath will only aggravate 
the condition, and may have serious re- 
sults. In any case, first cool the head by 
putting cold water on it. 

Sometimes an overheated person is 
actually purple in the face, while the skin 
of the body is cold. In that case, the ex- 
tremities should first be bathed in hot 
water. When the congestion of blood in 
the brain has been relieved and the entire 
body is warm, one can finish with a cool 
sponge and vigorous rubbing. 


"THE reason I have explained the mech- 
anism of the skin is because, if you 
understand this mechanism and how it 
affects the circulation and the internal 
organs, you yourself know what kind of a 
bath to take under different physical con- 
ditions. 

For instance, you can understand why, 
in the case I have just described, a cold 
bath would be the wrong kind to take. 
'The purple face shows that the heart is 
pumping the blood to the head, doesn't 
it? And the cold skin of the body, the 
clammy hands and feet, show that the 
heart is not sending much blood to the sur- 
face or to the extremities. 

But there is an exception to be made 
to the statement that a cold bath may be 
taken after exercise when a person is warm 
all over and perhaps perspiring freely. If 
you have been taking long-continued ex- 
ercise and are genuinely fatigued, a warm 
or tepid bath is advisable—not a cold one. 

Fatigue means the presence in the body 
of ‘an excess of waste material, which 
must be eliminated. A warm bath, which 
opens the pores, aids in this elimination. 
That is one reason why such a bath is ad- 
visable if a person has exercised to the 
point of great weariness. It is also one of 
the reasons why warm baths are better at 
night. To relax the skin, at the close of 
the day’s efforts, helps this process of 
elimination. 

But if a person is merely very warm— 
warm all over—he need not and should 
not wait to “cool off” before taking a 
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Why these smart coats 
shed the hardest rain— 


Six light layers of rubber 
hidden under the fabric 


UT at the country club or in 
town on business — wherever 
smartly dressed men go in wet x 

weather you see U. S. Raynsters. ie 
Hidden under the fabric of these dis- ^ 
tinctive coats are at least six light layers men and all who work or play outdoors. 


of rubber—so thin and flexible that Back of their sturdy strength is all the 


you'd never know they were there. painstaking care in manufacture that 
They are built right into the texture of has made the Raynster famous. 
the coat. No matter what the model—and no 


There's a Raynster to suit every matter what the price—every coat that 
taste. They are made in the familiar bears the Raynster label gives full value 
raincoat fabrics, in woolens, yarntex and for your money. It is backed by all 
heathertones—in many styles and colors the skill and experience of the oldest 


—for men, women and children. and largest rubber manufacturer in the 
Rubber Surface Raynsters—Raynsters ^ world. 
are also made with , Ask your dealer for Raynsters—or 


smooth rubber surface: write us at 1790 Broadway, New York, 
for farmers, policemen, for booklet showing -different styles. 
| firemen, drivers, sports- Look for the name Raynster on the label. 


Raynster 


Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


The inner side of the fabric is coated 
with at least six thin layers of rubber, 
which are cured in one solid piece—proof 
against the hardest rain. The completed 
coat i5 so light and flexible that you'd 


e. 
Pea dae United States Rubber Company 
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Suddenly 


Signor Friscoe holds his hammers poised in mid- 
air. But his xylophone performance continues 
—as tf some magic influence were at work upon 
the keys. 


Then 


Signor Friscoe 
comes on to the stage 
and plays. 
agile hammers 
ripple merrily 
over the xylo- 
phone keys. 


© Vaudeville's Strangest Thrill 


Meet Signor Friseoe, xylophone artist extraordinary—and vaude- 
ville's newest purveyor of magic. Meet the New Edison—his 
chief *'magic."' 


Signor Friscoe found that human ear cannot distinguish between 
his actual performance and its Re-Creation by the New Edison. 
This astonishing act isthe result. It’s going big over the Keith and 
affiliated vaudeville circuits. Over 500,000 people have seen how: 


His 


The New Edison 


the curtains part. 
stands revealed. It has been matching Signor Friscoe's 
performance so perfectly that its RE-CREATION could 
not be distinguished from his original performance. 


The audience gasps. 


Ask them to explain this! 


HE absolute realism of the New Edison has been demon- 

strated by actual comparison with the art of living artists. 
More than 4,000 comparisons have been given, with more than 
fifty great artists, before a total of 3,500,000 people. 


America's principal newspapers have reviewed these comparisons at 
length. They have conceded that the New Edison's Re-Creation of 
an artist's voice, or instrumental performance, cannot be distin- 
guished from the actual singing, or playing, of such artist. 


It has been reported to us that over-zealous talking-machine 
salesmen have stated that the artists imitate the New Edison 
in these comparisons. 


In the first place, it is a physical impossibility for any person to 
‘imitate the phonograph in a way to sustain this comparison, 


In the second place, the artists who make these comparisons are of 
the first rank, and would not lower themselves to sing, or play, in 


an unnatural way. 


In the third place, the music critics 
who have witnessed the compari- 
sons could not, be deceived by an 
attempted imitation. 


However, argument is unnecessary. Signor Friscoe’s ex- 
traordinary act makes the accusation of *‘imitation’’ quite 
absurd. Every one knows that a xylophone cannot be made to 
fmitate a phonograph so as to deceive its hearers. 


Hear Signor Friscoe when he comes to the vaudeville theatre in 
your town. He is the world’s greatest xylophone player. Pay 
particular attention when he plays in direct comparison with the 
New Edison's Re-Creation of his xylophone performance. 


F anyone suggests to you that the artists imitated the New 

Edison in the 4,000 comparison tests that have been given by 
the Edison Laboratories, ask such person to explain Signor 
Friscoe's act. 


Your Edison dealer has a New Edison exactly like that used by 
Signor Friscoe. Test its supreme realism for yourself in the 
Realism Test. 


EDISON - 


Phonograph with a Soul” 


The Price of the- New Edison has 
increased less than 15% since 
1914, including War Tax. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
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cold bath, or a swim, or a plunge in the 
surf. Indeed, he should see that he is 
warm before he does any of these things. 
If the surface of the body is cold, as after 
riding, running, or walking when thinly 
clad, perhaps in a cold NE it may be as 
well not to take a bath at all, but to rub 
down with a coarse Turkish towel. 

Do not bathe within two hours after 
eating. The stomach should have an 
additional blood supply then to aid di- 
gestion. Bathing will interfere with this 
natural adjustment of the circulation. 

Thin persons who take cold baths help 
to aggravate their leanness. Because they 
have no protecting layer of fat, they lose 
body heat very easily. This is the reason 
why athletes who have trained down very 
thin cannot stand swimming in cold water. 
If a person loses much body heat, more- 
over, then the food that is eaten is burned 
up to supply this heat and is not changed 
into adipose tissue. That is why the 
woman I spoke of, who was mere skin and 
bones, was so ill-advised in habitually 
taking cold plunges. She should have 
conserved her body heat so that part of 
her food might be transformed into fat. 
Warm baths would help this. >; Bs 

The fat person should follow the oppo- 
site plan and try to lose body heat, so 
that food will have to be burned to.supply 
it. Cold baths would aid in doing this. 
If hot baths are taken, they should.be fol- 
lowed by cold sponges—really. cold ones. 
And these should be followed by vigorous 
rubbing. The fat person should exercise 
to the point of free perspiration, then take 
a-cold sponge or douche bath. : 


F A PERSON has any heart trouble, 

neither hot nor cold baths should be 
taken; and the body should not be fully 
submerged in water. As there is some- 
times unsuspected heart trouble, it would 
be wise to consult a physician on this 
point. before indulging in either hot or 
cold baths. ; 

Old persons, or anyone with defective 
circulation, should also be careful. In 
their case, while a cold sponge or a cool 
bath may be inadvisable, a brief cold air 
bath followed by vigorous rubbing in a 
warm room often has a very good effect. 

In fact, "air bathing" ought to be 
practiced by everyone. The skin needs 
exposure to air and to sunlight. Before 
dressing in the morning, and after un- 
dressing at night, it is a good thing to 
take some exercises, unhampered by 
clothing. If taken in a warm room, the 
sensation will be found very pleasant and 
the skin will be most grateful for the ex- 
perience. If an air bath can be taken in 
the sunlight, it will be even better in its 
effects. 

We must realize that the skin is not a 
mere covering of the body, but has vitally 
important functions to perform. It is be- 
cause we must help it to perform these 
functions that bathing is necessary. And 
it is not always the person who seems 
most in need of a bath that does need it 
most. The hard physical laborer, who 


perspires freely and whose circulation is | 


active, may need it far less, except for 
superficial cleanliness, than the sedentary 
business man or the idle woman, in both 
of whom the circulation is sluggish and the 
skin is practically asleep. Air, water, 
friction—these are what the skin needs to 
help it to do its work. 
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(Continued from page 66) 


“Come, I think you had better let me 
go with you now.’ 

The girl drew slowly away, but re- 
mained standing listlessly, her head 
bowed. 

“And to think I might have killed 
him,” she said in a slow monotone. 

O’Mara knew that it was no time for 
him to ask questions, but he did not need 
to. The girl went on in the same cold, 
monotonous voice: 

“I didn’t know it was he. I sat there 
and watched you at the inlet. You 
waited, didn’t you?” 

O'Mara nodded. “Yes,’ " he said gently. 

"[ knew you would," she went on. 
“But at last I was sure that you had gone 
and I started to go, too. Then suddenly, 
right under the shore, another boat came 
stealing in and a light flashed up." 

“That was Fitzhugh,” said O'Mara. 
“T am afraid that Fitzhugh was trying 
to shoot deer out of season—or in the 
wrong state.” 

“I thought that it might be Fitzhugh,” 
continued the girl, “but it frightened 
me, looming out suddenly that way, and 
I got up and ran up the path. I thought 
someone was chasing me. 

She started to tremble again as if 
chattering from cold, and O’Mara put 
his arm around her protectingly. 

“Don’t try to tell it now,” he sug- 
gested, but she persisted in blurting it 
out between sobs. 

" And then he . . . sprang out suddenly 
... right in front of me...in the dark- 
ness. Of course I didn’t know . . . who 
it was. . . . I just saw this awful black 
figure...rise... right up in front of me. 
... I always tja ... a pistol, and be- 
fore I knew it. . I fired . . . and he 
staggered back. Oh; Bob, suppose I had 
killed him." 

Even in that moment, O'Mara thrilled 
at the unconsciousness with which she 
called him ‘‘ Bob.” 

“I think that you did the only. thing 
possible,” he said. 


Y EFFORTS the girl seemed to 

fight down her terror. She slipped 
away from his arm with a nervous little 
laugh. “I suppose it was the only thing 
that he could do, but he called to me again 
and wanted to walk on with me...and 
then—then you came up." 

“T see,” said O’Mara. He picked up 
the lantern. “Don’t you think that we 
had better go now?” 

The girl seemed willing enough to go, 
but, with that obstinate waywardness 
with which one thinks of trivial things in 
crucial moments, she looked at the shot- 
gun in his hand. 

“Where did you get that?” she asked. 

“Tt belongs to Fitzhugh.” 

The girl started. “Is he there still?" - 

“Yes, he is waiting." 

The girl looked anxiously about the 
little clearing as if she expected eaves- 
droppers everywhere. “Oh, what will 
you tell him?” she whispered. 

‘Sy; shall tell him very little,” replied 
O'Mara. ‘Fitzhugh is a man of discre- 
tion. Besides, his own errand was not so 
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legal that he will care to have much said 
about this evening. I ought to give him 
the gun, though.’ 

“I will wait here,” said the girl. “He 
must not see me.” 

“Do you mind?” asked O'Mara. 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘ You will be 
only a few feet away. I have never been 
afraid of the woods before.” l 

O’Mara hesitated, then put the lan- 
tern by her side. Stumbling over the 
roots and underbrush he forced his way 
back to the inlet. Fitzhugh was not at 
the beach, but his boat was hovering out 
in the cove and O’Mara whistled. The 
mountaineer worked cautiously in and 
O’Mara handed him the gun. 

“There was no one: hurt,” he said 
quietly. ^I think that you had better 
sli off.” . 

owever the mountaineer might in- 
terpret the sentence, O'Mara had judged 
him correctly as a man of discretion. 

*All roit, Mr. O'Maara," he said. 
“Thar was nobody hurt?" 

“Nobody. Good night.” 


HE mountaineer sculled silently out 

into the cove, then, sitting erect, be- 
gan to row rapidly. What he might be 
thinking O’Mara had no time to specu- 
late. He himself hastened, stumbling in 
the darkness, back to the little clearing. 
The lantern was where be had left it in 
the tall grass, throwing weird shadows up 
on the tree trunks, by one of which stood 
the girl, her head slightly bowed, her 
hands covering her face. 

O'Mara paused, then whistled softly 
so as not to frighten her by coming on her 
suddenly. Without alarm, however, in 
fact rather wearily, she dropped her hands 
and straightened, waiting for him to come 
to her. He crossed the clearing and picked 
up the lantern. 

“Now which way?” : 

The girl pointed to the parh by which 
Pickering had disappeared and, raising 
the lantern to light the bushes, O’Mara 
waited for her to pass in front of him. 
She started to do so, then drew back. 

' “No, you go first,” she suggested. 

O'Mara looked at her, hesitating, then 
tentatively held out his hand. Instantly 
she took it and, leading her as he might 
lead a child, he forced his way through 
the bushes and into the wood road beyond. 
Here he paused, waiting directions, and 
the girl slipped her arm under his. 

“This way, she said, and turned to 
the north. 

Almost immediately the road wound up 
over the mountain, but the road to the 
north was still some distance away and, 
after they had walked through the dark- 
ness for minutes, O’Mara dared ask in 
amazement: 

“And you used to do this alone?” 

“Why not?” asked the girl. “It is far 
safer than a city street. I loved to be in 
the woods at night. I would slip out any 
time that the mood was on me. I loved 
the lake especially.” 

She hesitated, “I wonder whether I 
shall like it now.” 

O'Mara could offer no answer to that 
question. He was striding ahead when 
she checked him. 

“This way." 

They had reached the road where 
O'Mara had seen her that afternoon, but 
hardly had they passed the point where 


they had stood talking when, off to the 
east he saw a vast reach of open, star-lit 

sky through the trees. He stopped sud- 
enly. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Is it another 
lake? It looks like the sea.” 

** Doesn't it?" answered the girl. “No, 
it is just the valley—miles of it. On this 
side there is a sheer drop of hundreds of 
feet, just as there is on the other. It 
would make you dizzy if you could see 
where we live.” 

“I chink it would," answered O'Mara 
soberly, and the girl laughed. 

“T think that I shall have to relent,” 
she said. ; 

- O’Mara turned eagerly, but she laughed 
again. 

“Not to-night,” she explained. ‘Some 
other time. I don’t see now how our 
shameless trysts at the lake can continue, 
do you?” 

“That is for you: to say,’ 
O’Mara. 

Arm in arm they had started walking 
again but, in a few yards, the girl stopped 
and took her arm from his. 

“This is where I leave you," she said. 

Bewildered, O'Mara looked around and 
saw a path leading apparently out to the 
edge of the cliff over the valley. He 
hesitated, uncertain. ` 

“T said that I couldn't leave you until 
you were safe." 

“Bless you!” said the girl, “I am safe 
now. The house is only a stone's throw 
from here." 

* Well, anyway," suggested O'Mara, 
“you must take the lantern.” 

“Must I?" laughed the girl. ‘‘There 
would be questions then, wouldn’t there, 
it I should come in with a perfectly 
strange lantern? 

“ Besides,” she added a moment later, 
“you will need the lantern yourself. You 
will never find the path to the inlet 
without it." 

* You found it," suggested O'Mara. 

“Because,” said the girl, "I had been 
over it hundreds of times. Have you? 
In the darkness?" 

. “No,” O'Mara had to confess. 


HE STILL, however, seemed unwilling 
to go, and he put the lantern down at 
his feét. The action forced the girl to 
make the decision fer him. She held out 
her hand 
“Good night," she said, “and I thank 
you—" 


' answered 


He took her hand and then took the 


other and held them together in both of 
his while she looked up at him timorously. 
Her cloak, gathered carelessly over her 
shoulders touched him faintly. One in- 
stant more and he could not have resisted 
the impulse to take her into his arms. 
The girl read it in his eyes for, her own 
eyes dancing, she slipped away. 

“You have behaved very nicely to- 
night," she said. “Don’t spoil it.” 

“I. didn’t intend to," said O'Mara, 
laughing. 

he girl laughed with him, but she did 

not trust him with her hand a second 
time. Reluctantly he picked up the 
lantern and turned down the road. A 
dozen yards off he turned but, even in 
that short moment she had disappeared. 
The rays showed him nothing but the 
bushes and the tall weeds growing rank 
at the side of the road. 


XXIII 


Q MARA could not have told exactly 
why he expected that Pickering 
would be at the cabin when he returned 
but he did expect it, nor was he mistaken. 
When he came up from the boathouse, 
the lights were blazing and Pickering was 
pacing back and forth in front of the 
fireplace. 

As O’Mara entered he stopped and 
looked up. To neither one occurred the 
relationship of master and man. That 
foolish pretense had never really existed 
since that evening when Pickering had 


-sat aH night in front of the fire. Perhaps 


it had never really existed at all. There 
was merely constraint in the atmosphere, 
a constraint which forced O'Mara to set 
about arranging some cushions which he 
had brought from the boathouse, turnin 
down a lamp which was smoking, an 
inventing duties about the room. 
Pickering watched him silently until 
O’Mara picked up the heavy bar which 


.was used to fasten the big front door from 


the inside. Unthinking, O’Mara was 
about to put it in place when he remem- 
bered and stopped with the big bar 
balanced in both hands. 

“Are you going out again to-night?” 
he asked quietly. 

Pickering’s face twitched, 
burst forth, 

**O'Mara, for heaven's sake be human!” 

O’Mara put down the bar and rested 
it beside the door, but he still faced the 
other man, unmoving, his head erect and 
both hands- behind him. For months 
O'Mara had not been his old self as he was 
at that moment. 

“Well?” he said stiffly. 


PICKERING said nothing, standing 
restlessly there in front of the mantel, 
clasping and unclasping his hands. He 
lit a cigarette and drew the smoke deep 
down into his lungs. That seemed to 
steady him, for he looked up again: 

“O'Mara, I suppose you think that I 
am a cad." 

O'Mara did not replv. He still stood 
facing the other man, his hands behind 
him, his shoulders stiff and defiant. 
Pickering repeated it. 

“Do you?” 

“Yes,” said O'Mara, “I do." 

Pickering looked down at the andirons 
and knocked the ashes from his cigarette 
with elaborate care. 

"| suppose I am," he said slowly. 

He looked up suddenly. ‘‘O’Mara,” 
he asked, “just how much do: you know? 
I imagine I have the right to ask that?" 

“Yes,” answered O'Mara, “you have 
the right to ask that. I really know very 
little." 

“But you know enough to say that I 
am a cad." 

“Yes.” 

Pickering smiled sardonically. i 

“Damn you, O'Mara, you are certainly 
definite.” 

O’Mara looked at him curiously. Was 
it by accident that he had used that word? 
Probably it was, for Pickering made no 
more reference to it. He stood looking 
down at the andirons, inhaling the 
cigarette smoke in unconscious drafts and 
occupied with that minute and petty 
self-examination which seemed to be his 
obsession. À 


then he 
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acts as a preservative and renders the leather soft and flexible. It re- 
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JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS Will Keep Your Car Young. There’s a Johnson Car 4 
Saver for every purpose. No experience is required for their use—they can all be È 
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EFORE you go in to lunch, pour an ounce of Johnson's Carbon 

Remover into each of the cylinders through the petcocks or spark 

plug openings. After lunch, drive your car ten or fifteen miles—and the 

carbon will be gone. Isn't that the easiest and cleanest way you ever 
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The depreciation that your car suffers depends largely upon yourself. If you run it 
without any attention you sell at a big loss. But with a little time, care and 
JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS you can cut the depreciation in half. There's. a 
JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every purpose. 


Johnson's Black-Lac—the perfect top dressing. Easy to apply—permanent—inex pensive. 
Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—a wonderful spring lubricant. Prevents spring breakage. 
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Johnson's Valve Grinding Compound— gives a velvet seat. 
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“ And so I am a cad,” he repeated as if 


O’Mara’s saying it had made it so. “Yes, ` 


probably I am, but just what is it that 
makes me that . . . to you? I am curious 
to know. Iam quite impersonal about it.” 

O’Mara was ready enough to tell him. 
“The fact," he said, "that you in- 
flicted pain." 

Pickering looked up protestingly. “You 
don't mean to-night? That was an acci- 
dent." ` 

O’Mara made a quick gesture. “No, 
not to-night. Months ago. You led a 
woman to think that you were dead, 
when you were not dead." ` 

Pickering hung his head. “Yes, you 
do know a great deal,” he said. “Of course 
you were bound to.” He looked up 
quizzically. ‘‘But, O'Mara, is it as 
simple as that? If—if she had cared for 
me it might have been cruel, but she 
didn't care for me. What difference did it 
make whether I was alive or dead?" 

“Te was still a lie," said O'Mara. 

Pickering looked back at the fireplace. 
“Yes,” he admitted, “it was still a lie.” 

R a moment neither said anything, 
then Pickering went on. 

“Of course," he began, ‘‘that in itself 
was not the real lie. The real lie was What 
went before. I suppose that fact is un- 
important.” 

“It is unimportant,” agreed O'Mara. 

Pickering looked up, studying the other 
man's face. ; 

“You know, of course, that my name 
is not Pickering?” 

O’Mara nodded. “I suspected it.” 

Pickering smiled wanly. ‘‘Do you know 
what it really is?" 

O’Mara shook his head. The other man 
smiled broadly this time. 

“O'Mara,” he said, “I am ashamed of 
you. That is the first unintelligent thing 
that I have ever known of you." 

O'Mara shru “I was not curi- 
ous," he said. “Besides, you forget that 
I have seen no one up here." 

“Except everybody,” corrected the 
other. "I had better tell you. It may 
help to explain things. y name is 
Doane—Ashley Doane.” 

He would not have been human if his 
eyes had not twinkled at the amazement 
which flashed across O’Mara’s face. 

** No, not the Ashley Doane that you 
are thinking of," he explained. “That is 
my uncle. The original Ashley Doane 
was my great-grandfather. I am what 
the English would call a collateral branch. 
* CollateraP is good, isn't it? I am one of 
the little, unimportant Ashley Doanes, but 
still important enough—” 

“So that you took a pseudonym,” 
suggested O'Mara. . 

“Exactly,” agreed the other. ‘You 
are intelligent once more, my good friend 
and valet." 

The revelation had made it easier for 
him at least, but O'Mara could do little 
for the moment except stare at him, 
trying to get the realization clear in his 
mund. "Ashley Doane” had been from 
O’Mara’s infancy a name as powerful in 
his imagination as that of Columbus—or 
Cæsar. It was more than a name. It wasa 
symbol, a symbol of colossal wealth. Itwas 
one of those names so typical of the one 
thing for which it stood that it was an in- 
stitution, a tradition. It was a name used 
openly in fiction, on the stage, venom- 


ously in socialistic literature. The man 
before him had called himself only one of 
the little Ashley Doanes, but even a little 
Ashley Doane was startling to be in the 
room with. It was like coming face to 
face with a character from history. 

Pickering—Doane. For a moment 
O'Mara could still only think of him as 
Pickering. The man smiled dryly. 

“Perhaps,” he said, "things will be 
easier to explain now. Do you wish to 
hear, the whole story?” A sudden whim- 
sical thought seemed to occur to him. 
“You have got to hear the whole story, 
whether you wish to or not. You re- 
member you were employed to do any- 
thing I asked you at any hour of the day 
or night. Well, then, sit down.” 

O’Mara did sit, half in a daze, and 
Doane—O’Mara still could hardly think 
of him as Doane—drew up a chair on the 
other side of the fireplace. 

“What time is it? " 

O’Mara looked at his watch. “Twenty 
minutes to twelve." 

The other man lit a fresh cigarette. 
He was the calmer of the two at the 
moment. 

“O'Mara,” he began, “did you read 
in the papers some months ago, of that 


r little kid who was the heir to no-, 


ody knows how many fortunes, who was 
guarded and tended and watched and 
pouce and then, the only time in his 
ife that he ever ran off by himself, was 
killed by a passing motor?” 

O’Mara nodded. 

* Well," said the other, “I was like that 
poor kid. Only," he added, "I was not 
killed. A 

“Yes,” he went on, "even one of the 
little minor Ashley Doanes seemed ini- 
portant enough to the rest of the family 
so that I was guarded and watched and 
steered and tended, as if I were really 
something besides the heir to only a 
moderate number of securities and the 
name of a man whom some people are 
still unkind enough to call an old slave 
trader.” ' 


E LAUGHED and threw up his head 
nervously. 

“Yes, O'Mara, if you ever write that 
play that no doubt you are intending to 
write, here is a fine little theme for you. 
I say I was guarded and guided and 
watched. Yes, Í was. I was guarded and 
kept from doing everything except the 
things that I should have been kept from 
doing. I was permitted to drink and 
gamble and run amuck in a racing car and 
trot around to a picturesque extent—” 

He broke off suddenly “Qh, rot!" he 


exclaimed, “I’m talking like a tract. ”- 


He smiled. ‘As a matter of fact, O’Mara, 
when you get through with that first 
play, here is another highly original 
theme for you: Don’t let anybody tell 
you that it 1s not fun to be rich. It is one 
grand and glorious feeling; it grows on 
you strangely, and any rich man who 
tells you anything else 1s a liar. 1 didn’t 
mean that.: What I did mean was that I 
wanted to do not only the things that a 
rich man could do, but all the things that 
everybody else could do besides. To put 
it bluntly, I was allowed to do everything 
except run the risk of meeting some per- 
fectly decent girl who might have de- 
signs on the holy and sacred name of 
Doane.” 


I tried to write 


He caught O’Mara looking at him sus- 
piciously. 

“Oh, yes," he admitted, “I will confess 
it. I am just as proud of the name as the 
rest of the family, but I liked to think 
that I had an original strain. I thought I 
had brains." 

He turned suddenly to O’Mara. “Have 
I brains or haven't I? Quick!" 

O'Mara, however, was not quick. 
"You have gropings," he said slowly. 
“You have very vivid impressions. You 
spoke about plays. You can't tell what 
a play is until it is tested out before a 
hard, cold audience." 

“Which means?" asked Doane. 

“That neither you nor anyone else," 
answered O'Mara, "could tell whether 
you really had brains until they were 
tested out—” 

“Before a hard, cold world,” finished 
Doane. ''Correct! Anyway, assume that 
1 had gropings. I really did want to do 
something besides sit around and be a 
Doane. For one ng I tried to write. 

ays. 

O’Mara nodded toward book- 
shelves. “I have read them.” 

Doane laughed. “Don’t be cruel. 
Other men besides Doanes wrote that 
sort of thing in those days. Anyway, 
that was what gave me the name of 
Pickering. That was the name that | 
assumed for that purpose. The family 
never knew it. In feudal times it was 
supposed to be vulgar to know how to 
read or write. My family is very feudal." 


H5 cigarette had burned down to his 
fingers and he threw it into the fire- 
place. He turned: to O'Mara. ‘Come 
now, be a good fellow. Revert to a valet 
for a moment, will you please, and hand 
me a cigar" .  . 7 

O'Mara laughed and handed the box 
which stood on the table. Doane took a 


the 


"cigar. 


“ Now revert to my guest and my awful 
accuser, ” he said, “and take one yourself.” 

O'Mara did so and the other man con- 
tinued. , 

“Well,” he said, “one of the highly 
idiotic and fantastic things that 1 finally 
got to doing was leading an absolutely 
silly and harmless double life." 

* At least it was harmless," prompted 
O'Mara, “until—” 

"We will skip that for the moment," 
interrupted Doane. “Kindly don't be 
my accuser until you feel absolutely 
forced to be. That remark was merely 
pious.” 

“Go on,” said O'Mara. 

“Well, it really was harmless at first. 
It started by meeting one or two men and 
women who really thought that I was just 
a little amateur playwright named Pick- 
ering. After a while it got to be fairly 
natural to answer to the name of Pick- 
ering. I finally got so that I would go on 
all sorts of adventures as ‘J. S. Pickering.’ 
In time I not only used the name but, 
when I pleased, I could actually throw 
myself into the personality, actually feel 
that I was J. S. Pickering. , Do you be- 
lieve me?" 

“I have been a valet for some three 
weeks, myself," replied O'Mara. 

“And a darned uncomfortable valet 
for a man to have," agreed Doane. He 
paused a moment, as if he were working 
up to his real story. 
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"And that was the way," he said 
slowly, ‘‘that I came to be here. The 
family has a place over on the other side 
of the mountain. Have you seen it?" 

O'Mara nodded. “Let me ask one 
thing," he interrupted. *''Does Fitzhugh 
know who you really are?" 

“Yes,” said Doane. “he does; but no 
one else does. Even his family doesn't. 
His boy doesn't." 

“ Don't you believe it," said O'Mara. 

Doane smiled. ‘Well, anyway, it 
makes no difference now. ” 

He lit his cigar, which had gone out, 
speaking between the puffs and the rise 
and fall of the flame of the match. 

"Anyway, that was what I did. I 
bought some land through a lawyer in the 
name of J. S. Pickering, built a cabin, and 
behold! a harmless recluse and philoso- 
pher named J. 5. Pickering used to appear 
and live here from time to time." 

* But—" interrupted O'Mara. 


][)94NE held up his hand. "I know 
what you are going to say. You are 
going to ask why under heaven I came 
here where my peorle already had a place. 
Why didn’t ee into the Rocky Moun- 
tains or Mongolia or somewhere? That 
was just the beauty of it, and if you want 
it you can have that for the theme of your 
third play. If I had gone to Mongolia or 
Montana or some weird, far-off spot, it 
would not have been ten seconds before 
someone would have found me ovt. My 
own people for one thing. What chance 
do you think that there was of my going 
anywhere more than a day’s joumey with- 
out some sort of watch dog? Silly, wasn’t 
it, in a man of my age? But it was true. 
Already the family had begun to suspect 
me of having dangerously human ten- 
dencies.”” 

O'Mara started to speak, but the other 
man held up his hand. 
“As a matter of fact,” he explained, 
it would not have been so easy if any of 
us had really been known up here and if 
the two sides of the mountain had not 
been in different states. Our place over 
there had always been a sort of white 
elephant. It was built by my grandfather, 
the political Ashley Doane, for some 
highly immoral purpose during the reign 
of Boss Tweed. To be exact, I believe 
that it was necessary for him to establish 
a residence and become a heavy taxpayer 
up in this part of the state; but I presume 
that half the machine politicians of the 
district were bought and sold over the 
dinner tables there. That was a recog- 
nized indoor sport at that epoch. At any 
rate, the present and most respectable 
Doanes have not very happy recollections 
of the old rookery. They have never been 
able to sell it. None of them ever came 
there, but, for me, the shadow which hun& 
over the place was a fatal attraction. It 
amused me to think of something that the 
almighty Doanes were not proud of. Yes, 
you will force me to be exact—you always 
do—so I will confess that I was actually 
rather proud of the shadow. Which had 
you rather be, O'Mara, a robber baron or 
a burgher banker? No question about 
it—a robber baron. The Doanes, of 
course, are burgher bankers, but up there 
I could feel like a robber baron. So I came 
up there occasionally and played at being 
a robber baron, but even that was Doan- 
ish. It amused me more to get out of 


play at being J. 5. Pickering. 


Doanism entirely, to come over here and 
» 

le man turned suddenly to O'Mara. 
“Odd, this little talk, isn't it? You came 
in here prepared to shoot me, didn't you, 
or something of the kind? Myself, I half 
expected a shot or a manly buffet at 
the very least, and here we are talking 
calmly in front of the fire. What would 
become of your trade if everyone should 
write dramas just like real life? Answer: 
The actors would all be on the street, as 
one genuine realist actor was when I haled 
him to the mountains. Forgive me for 
recalling the incident, but it is all in the 
interests of realism, you understand." 

O'Mara was looking at him, puzzled. 

“T know what | you are thinking," 
exclaimed Doane. “You are trying again 
to make out whether or not I am really 
insane. My family has wondered that. 
I can't help you. I maintain that I am 
not. That is enough for me, but of course 
it is only my personal opinion. You will 
have to decide for yourself. You probably 
think that I am.” 

“No,” said O'Mara slowly. “Speaking 
as the guest and not as the valet, Testi 
say that you were a brilliant man if—” 

“Tf you didn't despise, me so much,” 
finished Doane quickly. '' Right! Cheero! 
Can’t be helped. That has been said. 
Now to our story.” 

Doane, however, did not go on with his 
story at once. For minutes he:sat looking 
at the fire as if trying to find words 
delicate enough, for, when he did speak, 
his gay and flashy cynicism was entirely 
gone. 


'"MARA," he began at last, “‘it is al- 

most impossible for two men to talk 
clearly about a girl whom they both know. 
If you hadn't known her, I could have been 
masterly in all my little analyses of what 
happened. Since you do know her I sup- 
pose I shall have to leave you to guess a 
lot. Give me a match. . 

“Well,” he onune, “I had been here 
a year, off and on, when I met her. The 
family thought, of course, that I was over 
there in the rookery on the other side of 
the mountain, but I had hardly seen the 
place. You can believe me or not, but by 
that time J. S. Pickering was a complete 
reality to me. I had written some other 
things—essays and sketches under that 
name. Nobody ever published them, but 
I spent months of thought on them just 
the same. I wrote letters to reviews occa- 
sionally under that name. I once had a 
regular controversy with a faméus natur- 
alist as J. S. Pickering. The joke of it was 
that | S. Pickering once paid an income 
tax. I think that seeing the name on that 
long government envelope was the most 
convincing. moment of the whole mad 
affair. 

“So it was as J. S . Pickering that I met 
her," he continued quietly. “In fact, it 
would have been impossible at the mo- 
ment to acknowledge any other name. 
She had already known that a man 
named Pickering lived here in the cabin. 
I think the hermit idea attracted, her. 
She had been forced to become a bit of 
a hermit herself. You know why, of 
course— " 

O'Mara did not know why, but he dared 

not interrupt the narrative and Doane 
went on without looking up: 
“You can imagine that it was romantic. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite Runsylvania Terminal New York 


The Public Ought to be Told 


There are lots of things about hotel life that I’ve al- 
ways thought the public ought to be told. Here, for 
instance, is a little hint which you may, sometime, be 
glad you saw and remembered: 

If something unsatisfactory happens, back along the 
line of human connections through which service has to 
flow, the way to get it right is to place your complaint 
high enough. Don’t complain to a waiter or bus-boy, but 
to a headwaiter; not to a bell-boy or page or porter, when 
you should put it to the assistant-manager. 


In the Pennsylvania and the Statler Hotels you’re promised 
satisfaction. The policies of the business, and the manager’s 
intentions, are to give you full measure of what you're 
promised. It’s a responsibility; and, naturally, the higher you 
go with your complaint, the more of that responsibility will 
you find working for you. 

Why? Well, waiters and bell-boys change jobs oftener than 
executives, and are less interested in their jobs. Our “labor 
turnover” is pretty low, very low for a big hotel; and it is 
lowest among those employees who can understand and 
practice our policies—we’re always weeding out the other kind. 
When you make your complaint to a department head, or to 
someone more responsible than the one who isn’t giving you 
the required standard of service, you'll get action. It’s a big 
part of my job to see that you do. 

Speaking of the Pennsylvania, it may interest you mildly 
to know that in one month of thirty days, we served 262,017 
meals—an average of 8,733 a day; and that the average number 
of registered guests was 2,874. That will help you to see that 
we have too much at stake to be indifferent about what kind 
of service you get—because we want to keep up this habit of 


breaking records. 
Pro 


Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world—built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers 
who want the best there is. 

Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations 
for all theothers. All have private 
baths, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 

An entire block of ground in 
Buffalo has just been bought, for 
a new Hotel Statler. 


Wanted: A Fool, by PuiniP Curtiss 


We kept coming across all sorts of traces 
of each other in the woods, and then we 
kept catching glimpses of each other. 
Finally we couldn’t help it. We came face 
to face with a laugh.” 


Doane paused again, evidently coming 


closer to that part of the story of which it 
was hard even for him to speak. 

“O'Mara,” he said, trying to lead up to 
it calmly, "there is a sort of man who will 
force. a romance out of every harmless 
incident that he comes across, and another 
sort of man who never sees a romance 
until he is in it over his head. Which sort 
do you suppose that I am?" 

“The first, of course," said O’Mara. 

“T am not so sure, I am not so sure,” 
replied Doane. 
from the wild things that I have done, but 
in this case I almost think that it was the 
other way. I really did let it go on with- 
out thinking. Don’t laugh, it is no time 
for it, but we really did compare notes on 
birds and trees and sunsets and wood 


smoke in autumn. We had just that kind. 


of a friendship for all the first summer— 
almost. Then in October I disappeared. 
I became Ashley Doane again until the 
next year. Of course she didn’t know that, 
but Look that she did feel an air of 
mystery about it that she liked as well as 
I did. We never wrote to each other 
except once. I actually did come up here 
and open the cabin in midwinter just to 
write her letters on how it looked up here 
under the snow and ice. That was a mis- 
take. I can't tell you why exactly, but 
probably because it was forced. The 
other pretense had just happened, but 
this I had done deliberately, and, after 
that, I never really got over the sense of 
deceit. I never really told her at first 
where I went for the rest of the year, but 
there was a sort of understanding that I 
was a man who used to roam off in far 
lands, in the tropics, doing much the same 
sort of thing that I did here." 


OANE laughed bitterly. ‘Tropics, 
yes. I did go to the tropics— 

gambling at Palm Beach. When she 
thought that I was in Haiti or Venezuela, 
I was drinking fifteen highballs a night at 
the. Van Winkle Club. Once I met her 
face to face on Forty-second Street and 
walked on as if she were an absolute 
stranger. She stared a moment and then 
seemed to think that she had made a 
mistake. Did she ever speak to you 
about it?" 

O’Mara shook his head. ‘‘No.” 

“I wondered," said Doane quietly. 

“The next summer," he went on, “we 
picked it up again just as before. At first, 
at least, it was just the same, but we were 
getting in deeper now. It was impossible 
now not to talk of things besides books 
and trees and birds and wood smoke in 
autumn. That was the first year that we 
were in the war. Even up here we couldn't 
forget it. I couldn't play the part as 
perfectly as I' had before. I had always 
posed as—no, not posed but seemed to be— 
the idealistic wanderer, the outdoor man, 
the adventurer; but what was an adven- 
turer and an outdoor man doing up here 
with all that going on in France?" 

Doane gathered himself together sud- 


denly. : 
“O'Mara,” he said, “we won't discuss 

that now. I didn't go to the war. That 

is hard enough for any man in my po- 


“You would think so - 


sition to confess. I just didn’t. Leave it | 


at that. But of course I was wavering 
then. At first it seemed to be taken for 
granted that, sooner or later, I would hear 
the call. Even I thought of it as a settled 
fact. 
seemed to be understood that I was to go. 
We parted rather tragically on that basis. 
I think that I really believed it myself. 
It was easy to believe anything with a 
whole winter before me.” 

Doane carefully knocked the ash from 
his cigar and then threw out his hand in 
a hopeless gesture. 

“But the next summer, there I was,” 
he said. “I had not gone to the war, and 
that summer was the beginning of the 
end. We still walked and talked and en- 
joyed the hills and the water, but she had 
begun to distrust me. I want you to get 


When I left her in the autumn it | 


this clearly, O'Mara, for it is the most | 


curious feature of the whole queer busi- 
ness. Even at that time she had no idea 
who I was. She had no idea that I was 
anybody except dreamy Jack Pickering. 
I am sure of it; but that was the point. 
She had begun to lose her faith in Jack 
Pickering. D 

I wonder? Here I had been given a chance 
to start my life over again. Here I had 
become another man in full maturity with 
all the advantages of experience and no 
handicaps, yet when it came to the show- 
down the new man was just as much 


of a failure as the first had been. You | 


see it?” 


£e ES," said O'Mara. “Even if the 
leopard could change his spots it 


wouldn't do him any good. He would | 


still be a leopard.” 

“Of course," said Doane. “I knew 
that, but it was curious just the same. ” 

He went on after a moment. “After 
that you can imagine what happened. 
From then on we talked very little of 
wood smoke in autumn. It was only 
human that, the more she distrusted me, 
the more I wanted her. I wanted her 
as Jack Pickering or as Ashley Doane, 
although of course it would have been the 
final blow to have told her at that moment 
that the whole thing had been one great 
sham from start to finish.” 

Doane tossed his hands grimly -and 
then let them fall. 

“Well,” he said, "she refused Jack 
Pickering." 

He was silent a moment and then began 
speaking more rapidly, as if the hard 
moment had passed. 

"After that, you understand, it was 
natural for even Jack Pickering to dis- 
appear for a time, although I didn't give 
up hope. No man ever does. I went off 
supposedly to some far spot on the earth, 
but ean I went back to being Ashley 
Doane more completely than I had been 
for years. I never even tried to be J. S. 
Pickering now. The very name was dis- 
gusting to me. 

“That is one thing,” said Doane, in- 
terrupting himself suddenly, “that is the 
great strength or the great weakness of a 
man with money. No matter what hap- 
pros he always has somewhere to go. He 

as always a refuge. I suppose at bottom 
that is why so many men who are born 
with money are failures. They are never 
obliged to finish a fight, and there, my 
son, is some real philosophy for you— 
none of my usual gay badinage. ” 


id that ever happen before, | 
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_ O'Mara nodded. “I think you have hit 
it." 
“Of course I have hit it,” retorted 
Doane. “I ought to know. Anyway, I 
didn’t finish the fight. I ceased to be 
J. S. Pickering and became Ashley Doane 
so thoroughly that even my family got 
frightened. The war was over now and 
things were beginning to start up again. 

2 tm how I felt about what had. hap- 
pened up here it would be impossible to 
say. I have never even got it straight in 
my own mind. I suppose that that part 
of me which was J. S. Pickering suffered 
a great deal of humiliation, and that part 
of me which was Ashley Doane could still 
find plenty of things to do. That is a cold 
way to put it, O'Mara, but we are talking 
truth. Perhaps I had better sum up the 
whole thing by saying that, in the end, it 


» 


got me. 
"What got you?" asked O'Mara. 


“THE whole great intricate business of 
being a Doane,” replied the other. “I 
presume that at heart I had always been 
playing at being a rebel, with the sure 
knowledge that, sooner or later, I could 
run home. Now I had run home with a 
vengeance. l began to become what all 
my cousins and uncles and sisters and 
aunts had been all their lives. I— Well, 
I can cut it short. O'Mara, in about a 
week I am going to be married." 

There was dead silence in the cabin for 
a long moment. 

O'Mara spoke quietly at last. 

“T have seen her,” he said. 

Doane turned quickly. 

“What are you talking about?" he de- 
manded sharply. 

“T have seen the girl you are going to 
marry. She has been here at the cabin." 

For another long minute Doane stared 
at him in puzzled amazement. 

*For the love of heaven," he said 
slowly, at last, “don’t tell me that we 
have been talking at cross-purposes all of 
the evening." : 

“T don't think we have," affirmed 
O'Mara. He went on to tell of the visit of 
the girl of the steel engraving. To his as- 
tonishment Doane lay back and laughed. 

"Oh," he explained, “that was my 
sister—the little devil!" 

He thought it over a moment, and then 
added, “But, yet, come to think of it, it 
was more important that you should see 
her. If you saw her, you saw the whole 
story. You saw the solid wall. In my 
dear, sweet, beautiful, and utterly stupid 
sister you have a perfect picture of just 
what I have been beating my head 
against. She is the Doane of Doanes, the 
incarnation of Doanishness. " 

His smile left him as he went on. 
* But let me finish this first. I had no 
idea of being married last winter. There 
was still nobody but—the girl you know. 
She had told me she had no use for me, but 
] had still an idea that I would come back 
and try again. If she accepted me I was 
going to tell her who I was—very childish, 
O'Mara, but quite true. But—remember, 
] am trying to be honest—all of last 
winter I was finding it easier and easier to 
be Ashley Doane. In June, however, I 
did come back here to see what would 
happen. You can imagine what did. I 
knew that it would be ridiculous to keep 
it up any longer. I told her I was going 
i to South America—rather dramatically, I 


admit—and, strange to say, I really did 
go." Doane smiled. “I went on a red- 
plush yacht. On that yacht was the girl 
I am going to marry. 

“Of course it was all over then. I 
couldn’t go on with it, so the best thing 
that I could think of was to kill J. S. 
Pickering, quietly, without any blood or 
scandal. I had created him. I didn’t see 
why I couldn’t finish him. It seemed the 
only possible thing. She still had some 
pleasant recollections of him. I could 
have done nothing more cruel than to 
have told her who I really was, and let 
her feel that she had been for years a poor 
dupe. It might even heighten her respect 
for Pickering to know that he had met a 
picturesque and typical end.” 

Doane turned quietly. “There, O'Mara. 
There is the whole story. What would you 
have done?" 

For a moment O'Mara could not reply. 

“T don't know," he confessed at last. 
“T have never been a Doane. But why 
in the world did you ever come back here 
this fall?" 

Doane turned slowly and smiled. “I 
wish you would tell me," he said. “Why 
did I? J don't know. Did it mean that I 
couldn't bear to give her up wholly? That 
night that I was up here I went out 
simply to sit at a place where I used to 
meet her. That was what I came over the 
mountain for to-night. Does that mean 
that I can't give her up? I don't think so. 
I am honestly and wholly in love with the 
girl I am going to marry. You will have 
to take my word for it. Or does it mean 
simply that the criminal cannot help 
haunting the scene of his crime? I almost 
think it is that, in a way. I think that, 
after all, I couldn't bear to leave her 
thinking of me as dead—or quitting. I 
didn't have the courage of my convic- 
tions. I suppose that, at heart, I wanted 
to be exposed. I wanted, for once, to 


finish the fight." 
OANE looked at his watch and jumped 


up. “Twenty minutes past one." A 
sudden broad smile spread over his face. 
* But, by Jove! O'Mara, of all the weird 
features in this whole business, the 
weirdest has been that it should be you 
who should see the end of it. I have often 
thought of it. It almost made me lose my 
nerve when I employed you. " He looked 
at O'Mara's face quizzically. ‘‘Tell me 
truly," he asked. “How well did you 
know her before you came up here?" 

Suddenly puzzled, O'Mara shook his 
head. “I know her?" he asked. "Why 
should I have known her?" 

“Why shouldn't you?” echoed Doane, 
** Come now, this is no time for farce." 

O'Mara stared at him, now utterly 
bewildered. “I don't know what you are 
driving at," he replied. “I. don't even 
know who she is now.” 

“What?” roared Doane 
ment. 

“T don't even know,” repeated O'Mara, 
“who she is now." 

Doane looked at him, unbelieving. 
“You don’t know who she is?" he re- 
peated. 

O’Mara shook his head and Doane 
suddenly stood up. 

"Why, you idiot!” he exclaimed. 
"She is Adam Zanski's daughter. She is 
Irene Zanski!” 

(To be concluded) 
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Three Questions People Always 


H 


Ask About the Circus | 


(Continued from page 53) 


dozens of little towns within a radius of 
forty or fifty miles. The biggest crowd 
we ever had was not in’ New. York, or in 
any of thegreatcities. It wasin Concordia, 
Kansas, where we had 13,000 at the after- 
noon performance! 

Of course, in New York we stay four or 
five weeks, giving two performances every 
week day, and some extra ones, besides. 
In the spring of 1920, we showed there to 
about 600,000 people. But Madison 
Square Garden, our New York “home,” 
seats only about 7,500; whereas the “big 
top,” as we call the main tent of the circus, 
will hold about 13,000 by seating people 
on straw spread on the ground. The big 
tent, by the way, is almost 700 feet long 
and about 300 feet wide. 

People often travel fifty:or sixty miles 
by train to attend the circus. 
Far West, they come to us from even 

reater distances in wagons or;en horse- 
Back: The longest ride of this kind I ever 
knew anyone to take to get to the circus 
was 160 miles! When we played in Boze- 
man, Montana, a man brought his wife 
and children that distance in a wagon! It 
was the first time the circus had been 
there, and they were bound to see it, even 
though it must have taken a week to com- 
plete the excursion. 

Everybody seems to think that grown- 
up folks are only -blufing when they say 
that they go to the circus “just to take 
the children.” But it is a fact that 
those who have children with them do 
watch the children more than they watch 
the circus. It is perfectly apparent that 
their greatest delight is in the children’s 
pleasure. 

Another perfectly apparent thing is 
that not one child in a hundred comes up 
to the expectations of the adults who ac- 
company it. The parents, or uncles, or 
aunts, want it to shriek with joy. But 
children at the circus are too Ce 
too overwhelmed, to talk. They are in a 
strange new world, bewildering and daz- 
zling. To be constantly telling them to 
look at this, and to see that, only adds to 
their confusion. 

I have seen children pull away impa- 
tiently when some grown person persisted 
in saying, “Oh, Johnny! just look at the 
man up there!" ... “See, Johnny! See 
the pretty lady on the horse!" . . . Isn't 
it perfectly wonderful, Johnny!" . . .“‘Are 
vou having a good time, Johnny?"... 
Poor little cuss! he would have a good 
time if folks would only let him alone. 


— PEAKING of children suggests the 
subject of clowns; for it is from the 
children that the clowns get their best re- 
sponse. The circus is always experiment- 
ing with fresh varieties of these fun-mak- 
ers. But the good old clown of tradition, 
with his baggy one-piece suit of white, his 
pointed white cap, and his painted face, 
is still the premier in that field. 
Al Miaco, who is over eighty, is proba- 
bly the oldest living clown. His career 


But in the ; 


goes back to the days of the one-ring cir- 
cus, when the spectators' seats came right 
down to the earth embankment which 
surrounded the ring. 

A clown of that period had to be a man 
of intelligence, quick wit, and special 
training. - For instance, he would ask the 
audience to name something—a rose, a 
violet, a lion, a cloud, 'the.wind, lightning, 
a ghost, a thief, love, childhood, old age, 
jealousy—anything they could think of. 
And instantly he would give a quotation 
from Shakespeare apropos of the thing 
they had named. — Miaco to-day can re- 
peat sixteen. thousand quotations from 
Shakespeare. . 

If you happen to go to Ringling Broth- 
ers circus, watch for Al Miaco. You will 
have tó take my word for it that he is over 
eighty; for he seems as light and as agile as 


` a young acrobat. And he has all the grace 


and manner of an actor of the old school. 
When the clowns are standing around, 
waiting for some act to be sone letel, you 
will be delighted to observe the suave and 
courtly gestures of Miaco. Every detail 
has been studied and practiced according 
to classic traditions. So trifling a thing 
as a wave of the hand must be done in a 
particular fashion. It starts with the 
hand closed; then each finger opens in 
succession, beginning with the forefinger. 
His work has the flavor of days that are 
gone. 


PEAKING of children reminds me of 

another thing: Not all the tricks are 
played inside the tent. Some of you who 
come to the circus have a few tricks of 
your own. For instance, children under 
four years of age are admitted free and 
those under twelve get in for reduced 
price. A woman who would not dream of 
cheating her grocer, or her butcher, will 
blandly declare that her strapping off- 
spring is only eleven yzars old—when she 
knows, and you know, that he will never 
see fourteen again. Of course the ticket 
taker protests; but he always does it 
jocularly. 

“My dear madam!, Surely you are this 
young man's sister, not his mother! You 
look too young to have a full-grown young 
man for a son. Why, he'll be voting next 

ear! ... What! He's only eleven? ... 
How old are you, son?" 

He suddenly fires that question at the 
boy. 'And the youngster, not having been 
taken into his parents’ confidence—or into 
their little confidence game—blurts out his 
real age. Even then the mother and the 
father will vow that the boy is mistaken; 
that he is only eleven. ` 

T have seen a family group approach the 
main entrance, every kata A of it walk- 
ing on his or her own feet until they reached 
the edge of the crowd. There the father 
picks up one of the children, evidently at 
least five or six years old, and drapes the 
surprised kid over his arm. This is what 
circus people call * strong-arming." When 
the door man protests that the family is 
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for a 


shy one ticket, Father demands belliger- 


ently: 

“Don’t children in arms get in free?” 

“Oh, let the poor kid down!” says the 
ticket taker. ‘“‘Can’t you see you're 
stepping on its heels? Why, its feet are 
draggin’ on the ground.” 

We always try to be good-humored with. 
these folks, even when we know they are 
not being square with us. In fact, the 
whole circus outfit is as kindhearted a lot 
of people as you will find anywhere on 
earth. Many a boy slips in under the 
canvas walls of the big top; not because 
he has eluded the vigilance of the men 
stationed around the tent to prevent this 
very thing, but because one of them 
wanted to make a kid happy. 


HEN one thinks of the lure which 

the circus has for the average boy, one 
would expect us to have a lot of trouble 
with runaway kids. But we almost never 
do. One reason probably is that the circus 
leaves town in the middle of the night, 
after a long and hectic day for the local 
small boy. By the time we are ready to 
pull out, he has succumbed to fatigue and 
is sound asleep in bed. Anyway, a circus 
train is so exact in its arrangements, so 
densely’ populated by human beings and 
animals, as well as so closely guarded, 
that it would be almost impossible for a 
stowaway to get onto it. So you need not 
worry lest your young hopeful try to swap 
home life for circus life. 

When we are in New York we give extra 
morning performances to orphans and 
crippled ehildres, without any charge for 
admission, and what I said about the 
undemonstrativeness of children in general 
applies even more to these unfortunate 
little folks. They are less able to express 
their enjoyment than the average child, 
who is more accustomed to happiness. 

It is the grown-up children who let 
themselves go. The most wonderful 
audiences, in this respect, that we ever 
had were in the spring of 1919, when we 
coóperated with the Knights of Columbus 
and gave special performances to 30,000 
sailor boys from the warships in New 
York Harbor. The circus people are still 
talking about that experience; for those 
boys pretty nearly took the roof off 
Madison Square Garden. They simply 
threw their hats in the air, and whooped 
and yelled. 

But when it comes to our regular 
audiences, the most responsive folks we 
get are the negroes. Down South, a 
section of “the blues"—the unreserved 
seats—is always roped off for the colored 
people. And it is interesting to watch 
them. When the clowns come along, for 
instance, the "black belt" up on the 
benches waits until something funny 


happens, and then they all throw them- 
selves back, open their mouths, and give 
a great roar of laughter which drowns out 
the band. Then, as if you pressed a 
button that moved every one of them, 
they lean forward until the next funny 
thing happens, when back they go again 
and let out another roar. 

Out on the Pacific coast we get a lot of 
Chinamen. Andin sections where Indians 
are numerous, we get the more or less 
noble Red Man. He cuts quite a dash, 
too; for when he goes to the circus he 
wears all the beads and feathers he owns. 
Both Indians and Chinamen are impassive 
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spectators. The. Indian gives an occa- T Gas —— E 
sional grunt of interest, but he can beat NUN PH CEPR 


even a New York orphan for general 
solemnity. He is free with his money, 
however, and so is the Chinaman. They 
buy everything. in sight—fans, peanuts, 
popcorn, lemonade. They seem deter- 
mined to do the thing right while they’re 
about it. 

I have tried to tell you some of the 
things which, judging from your questions, 
you are curious about in the circus. I 
confess that your persistent inquiry as to 
where we are going “from here" puzzles 
me. But here is an incident which will 
prove to you how universal that same 
question is: 

A year or two ago, A. L. Webb, the head 
of our commissary department, was talk- 
ing one-day to the Armour representative 
in St. Louis, and happened to mention the 
fact that people always wanted to know 
where the circus was going next. The 
Armour man was rather skeptical. 

** All right!” said Webb; “to-morrow is 
Sunday and we shall be staying here in 
town. You come out to my little office 
tent on the lot. I'll probably have a 


number of callers—men who want to sell | 


me supplies. I'll bet a hat that every man 
that comes to see me will ask: 'Where do 


you go from here?' If one man fails to ask | 


that question; I'll buy you a new hat." 

This sounded good to the Armour agent 
and he was duly on hand the next day. 
During the time he spent in Webb's office, 
ten men came in at different times. The 
first nine asked the question Webb had 
declared they would. But the tenth man 
did not! After this one had gone out, the 
Armour man said: 

** [t's too bad; but I guess you'll have to 
buy that hat!" 


“Well,” began Webb—but at that | 


moment the man who had just gone out 
stuck his head inside the tent. 

** By the way,” he said; “where do you 
go from here?" 
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Thus it fell that Mr. Stanton, hurrying 
down the platform and on to the cinder 
path where the Pullman always stopped, 
was met by a crowd whose ill humor was 
gradually disappearing under the stimu- 
lating influence of the best hot biscuits 
and most delicious creamed chicken they 
had ever eaten. 

* Creamed chicken, Stanton," said the 
vice president as he shook hands and of- 
fered an unopened package. “And jelly. 
Man, what jelly! No wonder you send in 
favorable reports. Who wouldn't? Do 
you come to the station for your meals? 
If not, you make a mistake. ie me make 
you acquainted with these gentlemen, 
some of our stockholders.” 

A few moments later Stanton tele- 
phoned to his wife. 

* Nobody for lunch," he informed her. 
“They bought biscuits or something from 
some man at the station. . . . No, I won't 
be out, either. We're starting straight for 
the fields, and won't get back until about 
train time. They leave at eight. Oh, all 
right. I’ll get a cup of coffee.” 


Traffic-Teeming Waters 


O the industrial and economic 


life of the world, the importance 
of the Great Lakes is incalculable. 
From the batteaux of the fur traders, 
the lake carriers have grown through 
many stages to the great freighters 
that bear in their holds the ores, 
timber and grain from the North- 
west to the furnaces and the mills 
of the large centers. 


Pe arene part of these cargoes is 

handled in the port of Chicago, 
and a large part of the financing 
necessary to facilitate this transporta- 
tion is done in Chicago. 


TS the financing and development 
of the traffic of the Great Lakes 
the Continental and Commercial 
Banks have contributed, as they have 
participated in financing many other 
lines of commerce and industry in the 
rich territory tributary to Chicago. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Invested Capital More Than 50 Million Dollars 


Resources More Than 500 Million Dollars 


AHORA ET DLE UTI LUT es 
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Money Works! 


f = ANY finished product 
l represents the labor 
of money and credit 
as well as the labor 
of men. 


Years before a ship 
loads its first cargo, 
coal and ore must 
be mined, steel fab- 
ricated, labor paid. The ship earns 
nothing until it is chartered. It never 
could have been built without the 
labor of men, money and credit. 


The vast resources of the National Bank 
of Commercein NewYork are an essen- 
tialelementin commerce and industry. 


National, Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


orthington ality 


. Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 
977 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. X7 


You may now master this most profitable and 
interesting profession entirely by spare time study. 
Every step under the personal guidance of C. P. A. 
instructors of the highest standing. 


Entirely Different Methods 


Absolutely unlike any other system. | All lessons loose-leaf—no books—course always up to 
date—opportunity offered for specialization along any line student may desire. 
wo very interesting booklets will be mailed you immediately 


T 
Get the Facts upon receipt of your postal or letter request. Address 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. 92 2626 South Michigan Avenue’ Chicago, Illinois 


Comfort received the news composedly, 
and displayed no interest ın the fact of the 
expected guests having lunched at the 
station. 

“ Jes’ so many less dishes to wash,” she 
remarked, and then, in answer to a ques- 
tion, “Oh, it's a young nigger what meets 
them trains—not much of a biznis, | 
reckon." And raising her voice in a song 
of thanksgiving, Comfort got down on her 
ample knees and scrubbed the kitchen 
floor till it shone. 

Nightfall brought with it the master of 
the house—hungry, tired, and disgusted. 

“They have seen it all," he said, as he 
sat in the porch swing with his wife; “and 
they are the most disappointed lot of 
stockholders you ever saw. Not a thing 
was happening but ditch digging and car- 


penter work. « 


“It’s funny. By next week that will be 
the busiest spot you ever saw, and now 
it’s about as interesting as riding in a 
street car. The G. M. is satisfied, and the 
president, and the V. P., the initials as you 
call them. But all that saved the stock- 
holders were the biscuits." 

“Biscuits?” Mrs. Stanton was puz- 
zled. With oil-field terminology she was 
familiar, but this was a new expression. 

“What on earth are biscuits?” she in- 
quired curiously. 


E LAUGHED. “Biscuits are a de- 

lectable concoction of flour, lard, and 
other ingredients. I hope there are some 
in process of browning in the oven at this 
moment. Furthermore, biscuits are some- 
thing that are served the arriving pas- 
senger at the Oakville depot. When I met 
that party to-day I found them one and 
all eating ravenously, and raving madly 
about biscuits and chicken. They were 
ready to go at once to see the beautiful oil 
field, and the only trouble seemed to be 
that the supply of food had given out be- 
fore all appetites were satisfied. One fel- 
low, more kindly disposed than the others, 
gave me a package he had and thereby 
saved my life. I thought we had the only 
cook in the world, but it seems there is 
another. No wonder they raved. I never 
tasted such chicken in my life—tender, 
creamy—" 

“Supper is sarved, an’ y'all come on in 
an' git it while it's hot," came in Comfort's 
peau voice, and the Stantons obeyed 
orthwith. 

Pleasant odors were arising from the 
dish in front of the master of the house, 
and he spread his napkin and took up a 
spoon with a sigh of content. It was the 
first really pleasant moment of what had 
been a trying day. He served Mrs. Stan- 
ton to a generous spoonful of creamed 
chicken, passed her a biscuit, accepted his 
own glass of iced tea from her hands and 
fell to. At the first taste he paused. 

“What’s the matter?" asked his wife. 

“Strange,” he said slowly, and reached 
into his pocket, from which he extracted 
a rather mashed-looking little package 
wrapped in white paper. He-opened it 
and produced a crushed little biscuit, from 
which a soft cream filling was slowly slip- 
ping. “They gave me two,” he remarked, 
comparing the contents of the package 
with that of his plate; “but I had to run 
one of the cars so I didn't have time to eat 
but one. And later I forgot it." He 
tasted one piece of chicken and then the 
other, looked at the mashed little biscuit 
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and then at the one just broken open, and 
raised his eyes to his wife’s face. 

“They are the same,” he said. 

Mrs. Stanton reached over and took 
a taste. 

“They are the same," was her verdict, 
and then, “But how did she do it? She 
hasn't been to the station; she hasn't been 
home to do any cooking; she has been here 
all day long." 

* How did she do it?" broke forth Mr. 
Stanton angrily. “Why, she did it right 
in our kitchen, that’s how she did it; and 
those fellows said the porter told them the 
passengers were so accustomed to buying 
their lunches from that man here that the 
railroad was considering moving their res- 
taurant up the line, because he was ruining 
the trade there. Said everybody was eat- 
ing before the train got to White Oaks. 
And here we"—his voice was rising—‘‘ we 


-— Travel 
have been supplying the chickens, ham, 
biscuits and Hut that has been making ere you want 


that fellow’s reputation, and our cook has 

been preparing it right here in this very 

house. I'm going to have her arrested as d h 

i TE an OW you want 
Comfort a i with a plate of hot 


» 


biscuits. nd that's all of 'em," she f Y X 5 
announced. “W hen you pad the other to tar away corners in picturesque America, 
gen’elmens wasn’t comin’ didn’t make 1 1 ; : 
up much dough. "laim't no use beim historic European bypaths, or the golden vistas 
wasteful, and Lord knows flour don't go of the Orient; travel by water, rail or highway, 


as fur nowadays as it useter.' 


* Bring some more butter," ordered Mr. or take the trail on foot —you will travel in 
Stanton abruptly. $ nag 

oec keds an "Ada t hà financial comfort and security if you carry your 
mo'e." She leaned over and straightened funds in the form of 
the fern dish and patted a doily into place. 


Safer than money. — Self-identifying. Accepted universally. 


“Them people sho’ does short-weigh folks 
on od dpt f “A: 49 Amecican 
“No more butter!" interrupted Mrs. Be Å Bankers ( h 
Stanton. "Why, that's absurd! I or- Association eques 
dered two pounds yesterday when we 
thought all those men would be here for 
dinner. Look in the ice box, Comfort; 
there must e meme thore 

Comfort departe ` 

“She will find no. butter," said Mr. N arrangement has been made through the 
Stanton grimly. “The visiting 'gen'el- , : : 
mens’ got it all right, even if they didn’t Bankers Trust Company S foreign service 
have dinner here. But somebody else is whereby travelers upon their arrival in Europe 
going to get something, too, and I'm going is E 
out to see about it this minute. Don't say have the privilege of exchanging the A. B. A. 
a word to her, just let her go on home : : . 
sien ahe gak Tady 2 aw which they pu with them for other 

. B. A. Cheques payable in pounds, francs 
(COMFORT, returning to announce her : q paye P ds, CS, 
quest fruitless, discovered that her lire, etc., as their needs may require, at the rates 

master and mistress had left the dining- : 
room and that the former was even at that CRETEI on the day of exchange. Through this 
moment departing down the walk; at service the traveler may obtain the best rates of 
which she was so greatly relieved that she 
managed to hum a few ban of “The Lord exchange that the market allows. 
will provide” very earnestly before de- 
parting for home. , TE 

The Lord's provision seemed not quite Issued in denominations of fio, $20, $50 and 
so certain a few moments later, however, ‘ ‘ leathe ll l 
when someone stopped her on the street a $1oo in convenient leather wallets— at almost 
few blocks from the Stantons’ home and any bank in the United States and Canada. 
accosted her cheerfully. 

“Hello, Mu Ad that you?" 

* Who dat? Lordy, Marse Aiken, you 5 ; : 
'most scart me to eath! Yassuh, hit's For full information write to 
me. How is you, Marse Aiken? How is 
all yo’ folks?” 

“Al well, Comfort, thank you. But BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
what's al this lys been peas about 
you?" He started walking beside her, but $ 
Comfort stopped short. New York City 

“What you talking 'bout, Marse Aiken? 
Who done been talkin’ 'bout me?” 
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Travelers Checks 


AFER THAN CASH, more convenient than a 
S check book, and as readily accepted as. money 
—everywhere—are GUARANTY TRAVELERS. 
CnuEcks. They are furnished in neat, compact 
wallets; and can be cashed in denominations of 
from $10 to $100, as your needs require. 

Take GuaRANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS on 
your vacation—on your motor tours—on your 
business trips—in the United States or abroad. 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per $100 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 


I Want a Representative 


in every town and city to place The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s—the 
National Weekly, and Farm and Fireside in the hands 
of the best people and look after our expirations. 
Hundreds of men and women are making an ex- 
cellent income devoting only their spare time to 


this work. What they are doing you can do too. 
Get started at once by filling in and mailing 
coupon now. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 71-A 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 W. 13th St., N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please show me how to become your representative 


“Come on," he said quietly. “Pm 
afraid you haven’t been walking in the 
straight and narrow path lately. I'll have 
to get you to stop in at my office a little 
while on the way home." 

“Go ’way f'om here now, Marse Aiken, 
don’t you start no funniness on a old nig- 
ger. A sheriff is all right to talk to in 
passin’, but I ain’t never had no business 
in yo’ office, and I ain't got none now. I 
done worked extry late to-day and I wants 
to git on home.” » 

“You'll have to stop a few minutes, 
anyhow,” he answered, and taking her by 
the arm turned down a side street. I'll 
carry your basket for you," he added. 

“Never mind dat basket now, ’taint 
heavy, an’ I's used to totin' hit. What 
you doin’ me like this fur, anyhow? | 
ain't done nothin’ to nobody, ard you 
ain't takin’ all this here trouble jus’ for 
fun.” 

“No, not justefor fun, Comfort. I'm 
sorry to see you getting in trouble. I've 
known you since I was a little kid, and 
you've done me more than one kind turn; 
that's why I waited to meet you myself 
to-night instead of sending one of the 
boys." i5 


(COMFORT grabbed his arm. “What's 
anybody got to meet me fur?" she 
insisted. ; 

“Well, here we are, and you can see.” 

They entered his office, and Comfort, 
glancing quickly around, met the gaze of 
her employer. 

“Lordy, Marse Stanton, is dey got you, 
too?" she inquired with a relieved air. 
“Well, dey’s jus’ one thing we gotter look 
out fur. No ody mustn’t say nothin’ to 
de little missis "bout dis here puffo’ mance, 
don’t make no diffunce what hit’s all 
about. She ain’t none too strong nohow, 
an’ you an’ me is jes’ gotter keep our own 
troubles to vurse la^ : 

Mr. Stanton turned *away to hide a 
smile, and the sheriff placed a chair for 
the old woman. 

“Sit down, Comfort," he said, “and 
let’s see if we can straighten this thing out. 
Mr. Stanton here says that he has just 
discovered that for months past you have 
been taking supplies from his home, and 
selling food at the station which he has 
been paying for. He says that—” 

“Who been sellin’ s’plies at de depot? 
Me? Now, Marse Stanton, dat’s jes’ plain 
foolishness. How I gwine be sellin’ s’ plies 
at de depot when you sees me wukkin’ 
from dawn till dark in yo’ own house?” 

* He says,” went on the sheriff calmly, 
“that he hasn’t found out yet just how 
you have been working it, but that he 
will know very shortly. Haven't you a 
son named Pygmalion Heath?" 

“I sho’ is—leastwise, I did have one 
named that last time I seen him. You 
cain’t never tell nothin’ ’bout these here 
niggers; he may be callin’ hisself some- 
thin’ else by now." 

“Does he make a living by supplying 
sandwiches or something like that to the 
ey a on the trains that pass through 

ere! 

“Lordy, Marse Aiken, I ain’t got no 
mo’ notion how dat nigger makes a livin’ 
than you is. All I knows is I raises ’em to 
a certain pint, an’ then I sez to em’, I sez, 
* Now, you kin keep on sleepin’ here if you 
wishes, but you is sho’ got to everlastin'ly 
rustle fur yo’ own grub an’ close if yo’ 
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One of the Greatest Contributions 
. to Business Progress 


ARDEX means more than a high 
standard of efficiency in record keep- 

ing. It has come to be recognized as one 
of the most important factors in the con- 


duct of modern business, just as necessary ` 


as the telephone, typewriter, adding ma- 
chine, dictating machine and addressing 
machine. 


Wherever records are kept, Kardex 
brings beneficial results—in office, factory, 
'store, bank, institution, etc. 

Keeping the important data on every 
card record in plain sight always, Kardex 
does away with time-wasting “hunt and 
search" card-in-box. No handling of a 
dozen or more cards to find one. 


` of time in record keeping. 


In Kardex your eye instantly locates 
the card you want, one finger exposes it 
fully.. You refer to it or make entry with- 
out removing the card. No possibility of 
mis-filed or lost cards. Saves 50% to 75% 
Increases the 
efficiency of records from 200% to 300%. 

Your present record cards can be used 
in Kardex. It is a simple matter to take 
your cards out of drawers and boxes and 
put every one of them in plain sight in 
Kardex. l 


Don’t wait for the Kardex representa- 
tive. Take the initiative and write today 
for complete information. Send samples 
of the record cards you are now using. 


Or 
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The heart of big business 


is Art Metal 


Almost without exception, business institu- 
tions of character, supreme in their own in- 
dustry, use desks, filing cabinets, letter files, 
etc., manufactured by the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, New York. 


This preference is significant. It demon- 
strates conclusively that the big business 
enterprises of today consider it an indispen- 
sable asset to have that matchless service 
and harmony in office equipment, which 
Art Metal alone can give. 


For Art Metal equipment is steel—hence, 
enduring. The good appearance of Art Metal 
is undisputed, for it duplicates any wood 
finish. Since the company is the largest of 
its kind, it can offer a choice of equipment 
so varied as to size and arrangement as to 
fll any office system need. 


rt (fatal 
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The name of one company-not of an industry 
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counts on havin’ any, an’ after that I don’t 
never bother wid em’ any more’n if they 
wuzn't born." - 

“Then you mean for me to understand 
that you deny having taken things from 
Mr. Stanton’s pantry—and also any con- 
nection between you and this business of 
your son’s?” 

“Who, me?” responded Comfort in- 
dignantly. “Naw, suh, I ain't denyin’ 
nothin, not me. When Marse Albert 
—I means Jedge Albert Warner—sent 
Heath to—er—er—when he sent him up 
in the country for a while, I wuz right 
dar, en’ if I took in one thing more’n an- 
other, it wuz this: Don’t never deny 
nothin’, an’ nobody won’t never have 
nothin’ on you. An’ I ain’t gwine deny 
nothin’, not me.” 

“Are you willing to admit that it’s 
true, then?” asked j^ employer. 

Comfort turned on him quickly. “Ain’t 
ou jes’ heerd me?” she inquired. "Ain't 
jes said dat nobody ain't gwine ter make 
me neither deny nor admit. Heath, he 
done denied too strenuous, an’ look at 
him! Naw, suh, Marse Stanton, I ain’t 
meanin’ no disrespec’, suh, but I ain't 
gwine make no admits. Ise ready to 
leave dis heah place an’ go on home an’ 
wuk hard's I kin fur you an' de little 
missis, but you'll have to 'scuse me from 
any denyin's an' admits." 


SHE folded her hands in her lap and 
looked accusingly at the men. 

“Y’all knows I has to git up powerful 
early dese mornin's to git my white folkses 
brekfus’ by de time dey wants hit; how 
long is you gwine keep me settin' here 
"fore I kin go on home where I b'longs?" 
She turned toward the door as a tall, well- 
built colored youth about twenty years 
old entered. 

“Well, I clar to goodness, if here ain't 
dat Pygmalion now!. Howdy, honey; we 
jes’ been talkin’ 'bout you, an’ I sez I 
ain’t got no mo’ notion whut you is doin’ 
dese dave dan if you wuz leadin’ de Euro- 
peen war.” 

“Howdy, Mamm responded the 
quick-witted son. “I sho’ is glad to lay 
eyes on you. How is you been gittin' on?" 

*jJes' so-so, honey, praise de Lord. 
What is you been doin'?" The question 
was awkward. 

“Me? Oh, I jes’ been kinder workin’ 
round at de station. I carries dem trays 
out to de trains and does some collectin’, 
and—" MEE 

“Pygmalion,” said the sheriff sternly, 
“this gentleman has found out that your 
mother has been giving you things from 
his house, and she is in danger of having 
to go to jail for it if you don't tell us the 
truth about it." . 

Comfort laughed reassuringly. “If dey 
is one thing above anudder I teaches 
my chillen "fo' I shuffles ’em off," she 
remarked casually, “it is not to follow 
dey pa’s zample. Dat nigger allus spent 
his time makin' admits an' denyin's.' 

Pygmalion glanced at his parent. 
s What's de matter, Mammy; who is done 
been persecutin you?" he inquired so- 
licitously. 


” 
kd 


“Nobody is going to admit anything,” |. 


remarked the sherif.. “How about. it, 
Mr. Stanton? I'll give the boy a night to 
think it over in. Want me to keep the 
old lady, too?” 

“How you gwine keep me?” Comfort 
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Now Offer 
Home-Study Courses 


Many thousands of successful men owe their start to the hours 
they spent in a Y. M. C. A. night school under the direction 
of an earnest instructor. l 


Now, after long experience and preparation, the United Y. M. 
C. A. Schools offer instruction by mail in a broad variety of 
subjects. These courses, which are conducted by the Home 
Study Division of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, will: 


I. Provide the most helpful kind of home-study courses for ambi- 
tious men and boys who live in communities where the Y. M. C. A. 
has no evening classes or who are unable to attend classes. 

2. Give instruction in subjects that are not taught in Y. M. C. A. 
evening classes because the small number of students in any one 
community will not support a class. 


3. Provide suitable texts and review of students’ work in certain 
classes where the students meet in the local Y. M. C. A. for lectures 
and discussion under resident instructors. 


This new feature in Y. M. C. A. educational work is a great 
addition to our day and evening schools, which have been in suc- 
cessful operation many years. 


The Y. M. C. A. is well x 
known for the moderate cost rc blah as ar a ic NR 
of its high-grade courses. Our Extension Division, United Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
correspondence school is or- Dept. 4, 347 Madison Ave., 
ganized primarily for service, — | New York, N. Y. 
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Your walls 


MELLOTONE 


For that indescribable soft, dull, vel- 
vety effect so difficult to secure, there is 
nothing quite the equal of Mellotone. 
Being made in a wide range of choice 
colors, there is practically no limit to 
the pleasing effects it makes easily pos- 
sible. It comes in liquid form. Easily 
applied. 

Send for special Mellotone circular 
and color card. 


MELLO-GLOSS 


Mello-Gloss, with its satin sheened 
finish, is a full brother to Mellotone. It 
is neither dull nor shiny, but between 
the two. It is as washable as a porce- 
lain plate. Comes in a:can. Goes on 
with a brush. Quite as important—it’s 
easy to use. 

Send for special circular and color card 
showing eight Rest-tones. 

Both Mello-Gloss and Mellotone are 
sold by the one best dealer in each town. 
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was on her feet now and facing the two 
men. “How you gwine keep me, I'd like 
to know, and dat poor little missis gittin’ 
up in de mornin’ an’ spectin’ me ter have 
her little bird’s nes’ of a house all cleaned 
up an’ her brekfus’ ready! How you ine 
do it, dat’s what I wants to fin’ out. Dat’s 
what I keeps on axin’ you. Maybe you is 
willin’ to let her go in dat hot kitchen an’ 
stir you up somethin’ to eat, an’ half kill 


| herse'f; but you heah me talkin’, I ain't 


willin’. I is gwine to be right in dat 
kitchen wt b'longs when she comes 
a-lookin’ fur me. You heah me, don't 
you?" 

She stooped and picked up the pasket 
which had been on the floor by her side, 
and without a glance to right or left 

apena the screen door and marched out. 
Stanton’s quick gesture stopped the 
sheriff as he made a move to stop her. 

The sheriff called one of his men and 
bade him put the son under lock and key 
for the night. 

“Well,” he said, when they were alone. 
“What do you want me to do about it? 
A real arrest means that she must be taken 
to Shreveport and tried there. You have 
the proof of her guilt, and she will be con- 
victed und sent to jail. I let her go on 
home because I can lay my hands on her 
at any time. She has lived here always, 
and she's not going to try to hide or slip 


away. 
d a just thinking about what she 
said," answered Mr. Stanton, offering the 
other a cigar, and lighting one himself. 
“Irs hot now, beastly hot, and if I have 
the old woman sent to jail, why, here we 
are without a cook, after having been com- 
pletely spoiled by having such a wonder 
as Comfort is. My wife would try to do 
the work until we could get someone. We 
know what that means, and what a slim 
chance there is of getting a competent girl 
here. This woman has done-everything. 
She cooks, cleans the house, washes— 
why, Mrs. Stanton looks like a sixteen- 
ear-old girl, and I’ve gained ten pounds! 
don't dare give her up, and yer 
man, if you could see the bills I get! 
can’t continue to run the station ia 
and a house, too!” 


"THE sheriff puffed thoughtfully at the 
cigar his visitor had given him. At 
last he spoke slowly: 

“You probably don’t know what a 
character Comfort Heath is, Mr. Stanton. 


| As a matter of fact, her name isn't Heath 


| now at all—or shouldn't be. 


She'was born 
a Heath, and when her husband fell in 
love with her and urged her to marry him, 
she flatly refused to change her name. 

She told him she loved him and was will- 
ing to marry and he a good wife to him, 
but she held out for her own name, in- 
sisting that his was a perfectly worthless 
one. The condition on which they finally 

agreed was that he should take hers.” 
Legally I don't know what their name is, 

but he goes by the name of ‘Heath’ all 
through this part of the country. Now I 
have.an idea: Judge Warner, the ‘Marse 
Albert’ you heard Comfort mention, will 
be in Oakville to-morrow. He’s coming to 
look over some records and old maps 
owned by the Cleggs. He'll be in here 


' before he goes there, and I'll see if I can 


| the old woman see the error o 


get him to take a hand and y to make 
her ways 
without her having to appear before him 
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There Are Only Ten Numerals 


ND they've been that way for ages. 
Always in the same order. Always serv- 
ing-the same purpose. Always the faith- 

ful 10 numerals, figuring problems for the 
whole world. And there are only 10! 


So with the Sundstrand, which has but 10 keys 
—one for each numeral. That’s enough! And, 
having but the needed 10 keys, it gives you a 
faster, simpler, better, positive way of figuring. 


Because of compact arrangement of the key- 
board, and the rapid touch system, it operates 
as you would write, one hand doing it all. 
When the Sundstrand man calls, see him. 
Have him show you all the many exclusive 
Sundstrand features. Meantime, write for 


illustrated booklet. 


. SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. 
Factory and General Offices, 2502 Eleventh Street 
Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Sunstrand Service Stations are located at central points throughout the United 
States. Each in charge of a factory-trained, mechanical expert. For the 
immediate convenience of any Sunstrand user. 


FIGURING MACHINE 


Only 10 Keys 
to Operate 
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KOH LER 


PRODUCTS OF INTEGRITY 


Through the many processes which attend the 
transforming of raw materials into shapely, 
snow-white, glistening bathtubs, kitchen sinks 
and lavatories, one guiding principle accom- 
panies every step here at Kohler—Integrity! 


Not alone beauty, nor durability, nor even 
utility guides the uniform method of manu- 
facture, but foremost and ever-present is the 
determination that these products reflect the 
integrity of principle upon which their pre- 
eminence in the plumbing field is founded. 


The science of the laboratory, the mixing of 
materials in the roaring blast furnaces, the 
delicate work of enameling: all are combined 
to make these products worthy of their wide 
public acceptance in homes, apartments, 
hotels, clubs and institutions. 


And it is but fit that the final step in these 
processes. should be the fusing into the snow- 
white enamel, faintly but permanently, the 
word “Kohler” — our everlasting pledge to 
the public of the integrity of Kohler products. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. - 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. : 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


T 


Kohler **Columbia" Lavatory 


C36 oy c9 3d j£ jg a ne rer: 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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Solid Comfort, by J. A. Kine 161 


in court. Judge Warner was raised in this 

arish, and Comfort helped do the job, I 
beleve. I'll let you hear from me after 
I've seen him." 

Comfort served breakfast for. the 
Stantons as though it were the last time 
she would perform that rite and the meal 
must be one to be remembered. The 
cantaloupe was iced to exactly the proper 
degree, iic broiled chicken was deliciously 
tender, the small biscuits were light to the 
point of flufiness, and as Mr. Stanton 
finished his second cup of coffee with its 
golden brown color imparted by clotted 
cream, he sighed with satisfaction and in- |. 


wardly prayed that something might be Mans FF TE ; 
devised by means of which it would be d Hit | i | | 
Pe ho Bet ES LES 

— D in > 


made possible to retain this kitchen treas- | 


3 


EET ee 


re. 

In dignified silence Comfort served the 
meal; in silence she removed the dishes i i 
and restored the pretty breakfast-room to (UO Pies ama ecd 
order. Without the usual cheerful accom- AU. tel 
paniment of hymns, she swept and dusted Red SS 
and brushed. Later, in the kitchen, the > M Vr 
very dishes seemed to have lost their abi : i 
cheery clatter in the process of being Brick Cottage, Evanston, lil. Robert E. Seyfarth, Archite@ 
washed. And when Comfort took the 
scraps and bestowed them upon the chick- 


The ABIDING CHARM 
ens without a word to those feathered 


, Mrs. S b feel al s 
E res of the“ House of BRICK 


house. 
Her husband had told her only that th ] 
sheriff was going to try to get things O the builders of permanent homes, 
straightened out, and for hér to have no F Brick off Du 
discussion bas Comfort on the subject of . ace Drick Oilers a potent appeal. " 
yesterday's discoveries. rani A ff : 
But Comfort evinced no desire for dis- rable as stone or g tes ording safety 
pisiga: She Bee eie us point, ole from the fear and fact. of fire, and comfort 
ad been on the job when the “little : 
miris ofw komeke had grows very fond. through all seasons. Beautiful when com- 


had come down earlier than usual in a 
pretty pink kitchen apron and with a wor- 
ried look in her blue eyes. And she had 
promptly sent her out of the kitchen 


pleted, and mellowing with age— color 
blendings and harmonies beyond the scope 
armed with rose shears and a basket, to of other materials. Not cheapest in first cost 


“git some flowers, honey, whilst de dew is i wing in- 
on’em.” Mrs. Stanton found herself feel- but, vie the home as a permanenk v 


ing rather blue 2 she settled herself for vestment, the most economical of building 
the morning with a magazine and a Beo materials. Send at once for “The Story of 


sewing on the shady side porch. Brick” h i " d 
Y1 — 1 mi s 

T TWELVE Mr. Stanton telephoned. ck —the supply is limite 
He would not be home for dinner, and 
would Allida please have hers early, and 
tell Comfort to finish her work and be at 
Mr. Aikin's office promptly at two-thirty. 


Mrs. Stanton delivered the message, and “THE STORY OF BRICK" 
ate her solitary dinner with little appe- An artistic booklet with attractive illustra- 
tite. 7 ". tions and useful information for all who 
Comfort unbent a little and was solicit- intend to build. The Romance of Brick, Extrav- 
ous. “You mustn't quit eatin’ now, Miss agance of Cheapness, Comparative Costs, 
Lida. Mr. Stanton hadn’t oughter sta How to Finance the Building of a Home, 
off at meal times, and make you eat by yo'- are a few of the subjects treated. Your copy 


self. You don't eat nothin' when he ain't is awaiting your request. Send today. 
here, an' I don't like to cook vittles an' : 
not have 'em eat." 

Shortly after two o'clock Comfort locked 
the kitchen door and left the house. Se- 
dately she A ceo QUE pe ED eie 
on arm. Except for a clean folded cloth f 
the basket was empty. Comfort was on | 1 t i ^ 
a American Face Brick Association 

Arrived there she seated herself in the ; 14: ; 
chair pointed out, placed the basket on the 1136 Westminster Building * Chicago 
floor by her side and greeted in a dignified : 
manner the gentlemen assembled. A quick 
glance showed that Pygmalion was not 
present, and she breathed more easily. 

“Comfort,” said the sheriff, nodding in 
answer to her greeting, "Judge Albert 
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Purposely Made 
for Interior Walls 


ISTAS into a thousand of the better homes 

would reveal Lu-Co-Flat as the aristocrat of 

wall finishes. The firmness of its surfacing 
gives a durability to the wall unblemished by 
scaling, blistering or peeling. Its charm is lasting 
because washing with soap and water instantly re- 
stores the freshness of its beautiful tints which may 
have been obscured by dust and furnace smoke. 


Lucas Lu-Co-Flat—one of the many quality prod- 
ucts of the house that has devoted seventy-one 
years to good paint-making. 

Write for our booklet, "Suggestions for Home 


Decorátion,'" with numerous color samples. 
Address Dept, 14 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 


Warner is in town to-day, and he is going 
to decide for us in this little matter we 
were talking about last night. He is a 
friend of yours and anxious to see you 
keep the good reputation you should have 
here in Oakville. Judge Warner has seen 
the little biscuits served at the station; he 
has bought them on several occasions. He 
claims that he can recognize them by sight 
and taste. 

"Now, Mr. Stanton here, the judge, 
and I have talked to Pygmalion, and he 
finally admitted that he himself makes the 
biscuits which he serves at the station." 
He paused and observed her closely; but 
Comfort gave no sign, and he continued. 
“The judge has decided to have Pygmal- 
ion make some of the biscuits for us here. 
One of my men has gone with him to your 
home, where he said he could find flour. 
When they return we will go in my kitchen 
and watch the making and baking of the 
biscuits. If they are like the ones Pyg- 
malion has been selling, well and good, if 
not—” 

Comfort turned to the judge. 

“Marse Albert, when you wuz a little 
barefoot boy playin’ roun’ these heah fiel’s 
whar de oil 1s a-flowin’ now, you useter git 
mighty hongry. And many’s de time you 
done come to my cabin an’ eat hot bis- 
cuits till I thought you would shorely bust 
—an’ no curiousness and questions ’bout 
whar de flour come from, nor de butter, 
neither, an’ eatin’ a plenty of both.” She 


, turned from the discomfited judge to 


speak to her son as he entered the room 
carrying a pan of flour in one hand and a 
covered pitcher in the other. His guard 
advanced and laid a much-used biscuit | 
board on the table. Comfort sighed with 
relief at sight of it. 

“Now, boy,” said the sheriff, “hurry 
with the job. We don’t want to spend all 
afternoon here." 

Pygmalion was very unhappy. He set 
the pan of flour on the table and tenta- . 
tivel poked at it with one finger. 

“Co se," said Comfort clearly, “ob co'se 


| dey never gib you no time to hunt up de 


sifter." . 
“Now, Comfort, please be quiet and let 
Pygmalion alone.” The judge spoke gen- 


| tly. “If these biscuits he makes are as 


good as those I've got from him at the 
station I’m going to buy a panful. Don't 
disturb him. Get to work, Pygmalion.” 


"THE unhappy darky produced a spoon 
from his pocket ne | stuck it in the 
flour. With a despairing glance at his 
maternal parent he removed the cover 
from the pitcher, disclosing its contents as 
fresh, foamy buttermilk. Comfort gave a 
little gasp and spoke again: 

“Honey, wouldn’t dey eben gib you 
time to find de box of sody, if dey wuz set 
on havin’ buttermilk biscuits? Don’t you 
use it, nohow. Ast Marse Aiken to let you 
run 'cross to de groc’ry and git some 
bakin’ powder.  Hit'll take less time." 

“Comfort, be quiet. If you don't let 
him alone I’m going to take you back into 


|, the office." The sheriff spoke sternly. 


" Pyg was told to get all he needed, and 
all he usually used in his cooking opera- 
tions, and he chose flour and that jug of 
buttermilk, and finally remembered the 
board. Now let him alone!" 

Pygmalion was dumb. . His doom was 
upon him and he knew it. He poured the 
buttermilk into the pan and stirred the - 
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Ve) 2 GREAT designer once said: 
V 4 “Good taste comes of wis- 
Bii dom and intuition." What 


about the design of the average 


motor car? Is it born of artistic 
genius or a desire to be different? 

It is a question for the motor car 
buyer to consider. How soon will 
his car be out of date? 

Packard answers the question at 
once. Packard design is funda- 
mental with the car—not grafted 
onto it. 

Lines may change, and have. 
But the character of the Packard has 
not changed for sixteen years. 

At the Packard plant the first 
principle of distinction is quality. 


Hand-buffed, whole-hide leather for 


upholstery, instead of machine- 
buffed *splits." Double thick ma- 
terial for tops. Nickeled bronze fit- 
tings, designed and made as jewelry 
might be. Coach work by crafts- 
men rather than body building by 


machines. 


In the London Daily Mai recently 
an Englishman paid a tribute to the 
Packard method of building high 
grade cars. He wrote: “It is for 
America an expensive car, but, com- 
pared with the same class of car at 
home, it is decidedly cheaper.” 


The fact of the matter is this: 
If the Twin-Six were built in 
Europe with European methods it 
would be higher priced than even 
the most expensive European car. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY - DETROIT 


= 


V Appearance: Many famous designers 
have drafted individual bodies for the 

©  Twin-Six—but one and all have invari- 

ably maintained the Pacxarp character. 
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You Have Never 
Tried This of Course 


UT if you will give a Champion 
No. 3450 Insulator this test 

you will find that the Insulator can 
be successfully driven into a solid 
bar of lead without cracking or in- 
juring the Insulator in the slightest. 


Our No. 3450 Insulator, the foun- 
dation of all genuine Champion 
Spark Plugs, has been perfected 
until it will stand up under ab- 
normal conditions—conditions far 
more severe than those encountered 
in ordinary usage. 

Champion dependability ac- 
counts for the fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs have been adopted as 
standard equipment by more auto- 
mobile, truck, tractor and engine 
manufacturers than anyother make 
of spark plug. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulator 
and the World Trade Mark on the Box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, 

Windsor, Ontario 
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® SPARK PLUGS 


There 


The sticky mass was 


heavy contents with the spoon. 
was much flour. 
like glue. 

Pygmalion turned an agonized glance 
upon his mother. She responded. - 

** Guess dey won't fotu nor tellin him 
whar at is de water?"—she addressed the 
wall before her—‘‘an’ hit do look like, if 
he got to cook in a strange place 'thout no 
salt, and no lard nor nothin', somebody 
might at least light up de oven and let it 
warm up a little." 

;But Pygmalion was beyond the reach 
of any helpful hint. Vretchedly he 
spooned the gluey mass onto the board 
and attempted to work it. The sheriff 
placed a bread pan at his elbow, and step- 
pihg across the room lighted the gas in the 
stove oven. PES 

Molasses and feathers separáte more 
easily than Pygmalion’s fingers from the 
dingy, sticky mass with which he was 
working. Using the spoon as a scraper 
he finally disassociated himself from a pan 
full of the mixture, and shoved it in the 
oven. 

Comfort's eyes sought the floor. All 
hope was gone. Disgrace, black, utter 
ruin stared her in the face. | 

The telephone bell in the office rang: 
sharply. ; 

*A call for you, Mr. Stanton," the 
sheriff said, and handed the receiver to 
him. ; 


UDGE and sheriff saw the amused look 
with which he had been following the 
roceedings give way to one of alarm, fol- 
owed by an expression of absolute dis- 
may. He hung up the receiver and turned 
to them. 

“Its my wife," he said. “She has re- 
ceived a wire—delayed somehow—saying 
that her mother, father, and sister will be 
here to-day—this afternoon—by supper 
time. She says there’s nothing Sooke 4n 
the house, and for me to— Sheriff, 
Judge,"—he glanced into the kitchen, 
where Comfort, the picture of dejection, 
leaned back despondently against the 
wall; then at the face of the disconsolate 
Pygmalion . washing his hands at the 
kitchen sink. i 

“Judge, let them off with a warning! 
Let her come on home with me. Man 
alivè! Think of it! Father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, sister-in-law—and no cook. And 
the letters we’ve written them about the 
food!” 

A strong smell of something burning 
pervaded the air. Pygmalion sprang to 
the stove and rescued the pan of blackened 
dough. He looked at Comfort. 

“ Marse Aiken,” she said triumphantly, 
“you done ruint them biscuits! Don’t 
you know dis here nat’ral gas flame is a 
heap too strong to turn them burners on 
full tilt like you done?” 

A few moments later, walking hurriedly 
toward his home with Mr. Stanton, Com- 
fort arrested her talk of the quickness with 
which she could prepare a good meal for 
the expected visitors long enough to state 
earnestly and confidentially: ; 

“Hit wouldn't ’a’ made no diff'rence, 
MarseStanton, even if Marse Aiken hadn't 
turned them fires too high. Them bis- 
cuits wouldn't ’a’ been as good as dat boy 
usually makes. Last time she ordered 
flour, I done told Miss Lida I didn't like 
dat kind what she got wid them funny 
pictures on de sack.’ 
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TRUCKS 


- at 100,000 miles 


Mileage, not age, gauges truck dependability. When a truck 
has traveled 100,000 miles or more, the owner no longer 
cherishes any delusions as to its merit. Every promise that 
was made regarding its performance has been weighed on 
the scales of actual service conditions. Every expectation has 
been either fulfilled or disappointed. Theowner of the 100,000- 
mile truck can check statements with facts. His experience 
makes him a competent judge of truck performance. 


Let us quote from the letters of four Acme truck owners, 
taken from the report of an independently conducted 


national investigation. 


W. W. Blazo & Son, Belfast, 
Maine (4 years; 100,000 miles): 
“The Acme has been a faithful 
servant to us. We will recom- 
mend Acme Truck for first-class 
service. Any addition we do 
make will be Acme.” 


Charles Foster, Cadillac, Mich. 
(4 years; 120,000 miles): “The 
Acme has given me absolute 
satisfaction under the most 
strenuous conditions. Expect 


to add another truck shortly. 
It will be Acme." 


B. K. Miller, Clinton, Md. 


(21$ years; 125,000 miles): 


“There is no comparison in the 
service of the Acme, as they 
are far superior to any other 
truck in my estimation. Any 


‘additions I make will be 


Acme.” 

Kaufman Cartage Company, 
Detroit, Mich. (4 years; 105,- 
ooo miles): “The Acme does 
not require one-fourth the 
attention the other trucks re- 
quire. When there is any hard 


. Work to be done customers who 


now us ask for the Acme. 
We expect to get three or four 
trucks soon. They most cer- 
tainly will be Acme." 


Write for the Acme Book—Sizes 1, 114, 2, 314 and 5 Tons 


Acme Motor Truck Company 


ACME 
THE TRUCK 

OF PROVED 

UNITS 


291 Mitchell Street, Cadillac, Miċh. 


Trade Mark registered in U. S. and for tri 
The Seal of Dependable Performance n in" 
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For You, Also 


Teeth that glisten—safer teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


You see glistening teeth wherever 
you look today. Perhaps you wonder 
how the owners get them. 


Ask and they will tell you. Millions 
are now using a new method of teeth 
cleaning. This is to urge you to try 
it—without cost—and see what it does 
for your teeth. 


Why teeth discolor 


Your teeth are coated by a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It dims the teeth, and modern science 
traces most tooth troubles to it. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it, so the tooth brush 
fails to end it. . As a result, few people 
have escaped tooth troubles, despite 
the daily brushing. 


It is the film-coat that discolors— 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So all these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


Now they remove it 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a film combatant. Able 
authorities have amply proved its effi- 
ciency. Millions of people have watched 
its results. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this tooth paste 
is made to in every way meet modern 
dental requirements. 


Active pepsin now applied 


The film is albuminous matter. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The object is to dissolve 
the film, then to day by day combat it. 

This method long seemed impossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 


agent is an acid harmful to the teeth.’ 


But science has found a harmless activat- 
ing method. Now active pepsin can be 
daily applied, and forced wherever the 
film goes. 

Two other new-day methods are com- 


----------*4: 


10-Day Tube Pree, 


l 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
Dept. 719, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill. | 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | 
I 

I 


Pe ake eee 


I Only one tube to a family l 


bined with this. Thus Pepsodent in three 
ways shows unique efficiency. 


Watch the results for yourself. Send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 


This test will be a revelation. It will 
bring to you and yours, we think, a new 
teeth cleaning era. Cut out the coupon 
so you won’t forget. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


What About These 
Awful Prices? 


(Continued from page 25) 


yards and tons and bushels increased tre- 
mendously. That was the period when 
our prairies were turned into wheat fields, 
when machinery made man power so much 
more efficient, when steam began to carry 
on a much larger scale the goods which 
had been carried by horses; or in sailing 


ships. 

But in this same period, the gold supply 
increased only a little; and so each dollar, 
each year, would purchase more. Credi- 
tors profited and debtors lost. For the 
money which men borrowed when the dol- 
lar would buy less, they were compelled 
to pay back in dollars which every year 
bought more. The cry was raised by Mr. 
Bryan and his followers that what the 
world needed was more dollars; and this 
cry had a good deal of sense in it. 


M R. BRYAN lost in 1896, and the issue 
was dead in 1900. Why? Because 
logic had defeated it? Not entirely. Be- 
tween 1896 and 1900 the gold fields of 
South Africa were opened: new dollars 
began to flood into the world's markets. 
From 1895 to 1906, the world's annual 
gold production more than doubled. 

As the number of dollars increased, 
their value in bushels and tons and yards 
decreased. This decline was accentuated 
by the great increase in the.use of sub- 
stitutes for gold money, notably bank 
checks. Prices rose, in other words. 
McKinley won on the promise of pros- 
perity and a full dinner pail; but it was 
keli the gold fields that brought the 
prosperity, as registered in higher prices. 

en’s courage rose, as it always rises 
when prices are going up. Debtors could 
borrow, knowing that the dollars they 
would have to pay back would be cheaper, 
not dearer, dollars. So for seventeen years, 
with a brief interruption in 1907, we had 
“good times,” with the gold supply in- 
creasing every single year, and prices in- 
creasing likewise. 

Then came the war. Europe, to pay for 
the goods she must have, shipped us her 
gold, increasing our supply about 60 per 
cent. But there had been no proportion- 
ate increase in the number of yards and 
pounds and bushels over here. So the 
more gold dollars we had, the Jess each 
gold dollar would buy. 

Prices went up and up. And when we 
ourselves entered the war, the process 
took on added momentum. Our Govern- 
ment needed billions, and it issued bonds 
to get them. “Borrow and buy” was the 
popular cry; and obediently you went to 
the bank and borrowed perhaps $5,000 to 
pay for Liberty bonds. The bank credited 
the United States Government with 
$5,000. Later it took your note and the 
bonds to the Federal Reserve Bank and 
received, approximately, $5,000 in Fed- 
eral Reserve notes or in Federal Reserve 
Bank deposits. So the Government had 
$5,000 with which to pay for food and 
guns and uniforms. 

But it was $5,000 that represented no 
increase whatever in our real wealth. Not 
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FOR THREE YEARS CHALMERS HAS LED ALL MOTOR 


CAR DESIGN WITH ITS HOT SPOT AND RAM’S-HORN 


HE public the country over now 

accepts HotSpot and Ram's-horn, 

and in accepting them the public 

pays Chalmers a nation-wide trib- 
ute. For when the great American jury 
endorses a principle it means other makers 
must follow that principle. 

In this way Chalmers has been awarded 
an engineering leadership. 

Just what Hot Spot and Ram's horn 
accomplish and how they do it has been 
told many times, but no other maker has 
yet found a way to improve upon them. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Hot Spot vaporizes the raw, heavy, 
inferior gasoline of the day into a “fine 
cloud." 

Ram’s-horn rushes it at a velocity of 
100 miles through “easy air bends” to 
each cylinder, equidistant from Hot Spot. 

One without the other would be in- 
effective. Playing together they lift 
Chalmers to a high peak of efficiency. 

The reward has been the ever 
growing opinion of the public f 
that Chalmers is one of the few \& 
great cars of the world. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR-CO., DETROIT 


MAXWELI. MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION, 74 B'WAY, N.Y. 


CHALMERS 


With HOT SPOT & RAM’S-HORN 


= ANNA TT 
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What would you call such a man? 


— JA man who drove his automobile with 
the top down in a pouring rain? 


Isn't he deserving of the same name if he 
neglects to puton Weed Tire Chains when 
roads and pavements are wet and slippery? — 


What do you call such a man? 


Write it on the line below and mail it 
to him or to us. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT Nc CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line —AIl Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


p GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 


What About These Awful Prices? 


by Bruce BARTON 
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a single added bushel had been raised, not 
a single pound mined. The $5,000 entailed 
no siori on your part. It was simply 5,000 
new dollars dumped into the currency of 
the country, to circulate in the form o 
Federal Reserve notes and of bank checks. 
Back of it there was only your promise 
that you would, sometime in the future, 
work, and save, and produce wealth to 
buy them back. 

This is what the economists mean when 
they talk about “inflation,” itis in its 
simplest terms the process of increasing 
the supply of money and of circulating 
bank credit faster than the supply of 
pounds and yards and bushels are being 
increased. 

In actual volume, as represented b 
ounds and bushels and yards, how cie 
igger do you suppose the business of the 

United States was in 1919 than in 1913? 
Only 9.6 per cent! But the actual money 
in circulation was 71 per cent greater, and 
the deposits in commercial banks, most 
of them subject to check, were 120 per 
cent greater. 

Of course the pounds and yards and 
bushels simply had to cost more. And the 
same thing has been going on all over the 
world; im S Europe to a far worse degree 
than here. 

Labor is not responsible for it. One is 
much less inclined to be irritated at the 
unions after he has studied the figures 
published by the Department of Labor, 
and has learned that, even in many of the 
highly unionized trades, wages have not 
risen as rapidly as has the cost of living. 

The profiteer is not responsible. In 
most cases he is a result of the situation, 
,rather than a cause. 

We won't get anywhere at all by stand- 
ing around and blaming each other. The 
problem is too big for that. We simply 
must bring the supply of dollars down, 
and the supply of yards and pounds and 
bushels up. There is no other way. 

It will be a long, hard process, but it has 
begun. Europe is getting back to work. 
We, too, are beginning to learn the hard 
truth that work is the only solution. The 
Government is trying to find a way to live 
within its income. People who bought 
Liberty bonds on credit are paying up. 
In certain lines of industry prices have 
already passed the peak and are declining 
sharply. Some factories have closed and 
will not start again until the stocks on 
dealers’ shelves are sold. The world is 
still terribly short of food and shelter, and 
prices in these lines may be higher rather 
than lower; but the general price trend is 
distinctly down. 


THIS. then, is the simple one-syllable 
explanation of the causes that have 
brought our present troubles. Under all 
the circumstances, what should a plain, 
ordinary man do? How should he govern 
himself in the days that are just ahead? 

In answer to that question I brought 
away from my talk with Professor Kem- 
merer half a dozen simple, common-sense 
ideas. 

In the first place, I made up my mind 
that I would quit worrying about the 

‘coming panic.” I don’t mean to say that 
I am going to be foolish. I shall not bor- 
row a penny that I can do without. I 
shall pay up what I owe, and work harder 
than ever before to do so and to get ahead. 
And I shall watch very closely the credit 


Its Just 


One Step 


from the Small Pay Job fo 
10000 viz in Selling 


Let Me Send You the Proof 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


OW could a man who had 
worked for years in a 
railroad job at small pay, 

suddenly become a Star Sales- 
man and earn $1,562.00 in thirty 
days? 


How could a man who had 
been employed on the Capitol 
Police Force in Washington, step 


into a Selling position and earn 
$1,800.00 in six weeks? 


How could a man who had 
never earned more than $60 a 
month at routine work transform 
himself into a Salesman and clear 
$524.00 in two weeks? 

Do you doubt that these in- 
stances actually occurred? Then 
read the proof in the words of 
some of these men themselves— 


Send Me Your 
Name 
I have shown hundreds of men how d 


and men from all walks of life 
have learned these Secrets’ of 
Selling and are now earning up 
to $10,000 a year and more. 


Yet if you had told these men 
that such magnificent success 
awaited them in the field of Sell- 
ing, they would have laughed 
at you—they would have told 
you that it was absurd to think 
of their becoming Salesmen. for 
they had never sold a dime's 
worth of goods in their life. 


And so it would have been 
if it had not been for the N. S. 
T. A. System of Salesmanship 
Training and Free Employment 
Service. This organization has 
fitted hundreds of men for big 
Selling positions—has taken them 
from ure places in the world 


their original letters are on file 
and ready to be shown to any- 
one interested. The following 
are reproductions, word for word, 


step from small-pay jobs into the bi 
money class in one quick jump. $10, 000 
a year—yes, and me quick mn t to men 
as a result of writing to me. Just let me 
send you the whole amazing proof—en- 


and made Star Salesmen of them 
—has made it amazing] y easy for 
them to earn bigger money than 
they had ever dreamed possible. 


of these letters from the men 
whose amazing jumps to quick 
and big success as Star Sales- 
men are cited above: 


Here is what C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, 
Pa., writes: 
"My y earnings s for thal past thirty days are $1,562.00, 
and I won Second Prize in March although I only 
worked two weeks during that month.” 
This is an extract from the letter written by 
J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas, formerly of the 
Capitol Police Force, of Washington, D. C.: 


“My earnings for March were over $1,000 and over 
$1,800 for the last six weeks, while last week my 
earnings were $356.00. I travel eleven months out 
of the year, working five days each week. 

“The dug me out of a rut where I was 
earning less than $i, 000 a year and showed me how 
to make a success. 

of 107 W. 


And this what George W. Kearns, 
Park Place, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, writes: 
“I had never earned more than $60.00 a month. Last 
week I cleared $306.00 and this week $218.00. You 
have done wonders for me. 
And these are only a few of such letters that 
have been received from men in all parts of the 
country. 


What is the secret of their amazing, quick suc- 
cess? What is the mysterious force that has lifted 
them out-of the rut of small pay, routine work and 
placed them in the ranks of the Star Salesmen, 
with greater earnings than they had ever hoped to 
attain? Ask them the secret of their success. 


They will answer: The N. S. T. A.” 
What is the N. S. T. A? 


The National Salesmen's Training Association 
is an organization of top-notch Salesmen and Sales 
Managers formed expressly for the purpose of fit- 
ting men, regardless of their previous experience, 
for big jobs in the field of Salesmanship. The 
amazing Secrets of Selling that it has imparted to 
hundreds of men have enabled them, almost over- 
night, to leave behind forever the drudgery and 
small pay of blind alley jobs that led nowhere, and 
realize real money. big money, as Star Salesmen. 

Thousands of clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics 


tirely free of cost or obligation. 


—J. E. GREENSLADE, 
President, N. S. T. A. 


How? 


Listen, you men who Sell, and 
you men who have never had a 
day's Selling experience! There 
are certain fundamental rules and principles of 
Selling that every Star Salesman knows and uses. 
There is a way of doing everything that makes 
success easy and certain. There is a Science of 
Salesmanship. 


Once you know these fundamental rules and 
principles, you are qualified to take your place in 
the ranks of the Star Salesmen. If you are earn- 
ing less than $10,000 a year, then read the follow- 
ing carefully. 


The Turning Point in Their Lives 


The success of the men whose letters are quoted above— 
and the success of hundreds of others like them— dates from 
the day they mailed the coupon—a coupon just like the one 
shown at the bottom of this page. 


This coupon brought them, just as it will bring to you, an 
amazing story of the way to quick success in Salesmanship. 
It brought them complete and irrefutable proof that they, too, 
no matter what they were doing or what their past experience 
had been, could quickly become Star Salesmen. 


Let Me Send You Free Proof 


Just as soon as I receive the coupon I will send you a copy 
of my Book on Salesmanship—1 will tell you all about the 
big opportunities that I can open to you—I will show you the 
amazing stories of the wonderful quick success others have 
won through my help—1 will explain how the Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. has placed others in splendid 
Selling positions and how it will do the same for you, as soon 
as you are qualified and ready. 


For your own sake you should tear out the coupon NOW 
—before you turn this page—and mail it TODAY. Address: 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-M Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 


National Salesmen’s training d p ssocdation 
Dept. 23-M, Chicago, Ill., S. A. 


With no obligation on my part, Aes send me “A Knight 
of the Grip” and full information about the N. S. T. A. Sys- 
tem, also a list showing lines of business with openings tor 
salesmen. 
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Ferrule Type Economy Fuse and Economy 
g Out” Renewal Link 


Where every working minute 
means money, blown fuses cut 
profits unless electrical circuits 
are protected by ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


Industries using electrical 
energy operate more 
efficiently when delays in 
machine operation are un- 
necessary while blown 
fuses are being replaced. 
Where greater efficiency is 
required a reserve stock of 
fuses is kept on hand and 
used in case of blowouts. The 
blown fuse then is restored to 
duty at leisure by simply in- 
serting a new Economy ‘‘Drop 
Out" Renewal Link. 


ECONOMY 
renewableFUSES 


Economy Fuses cut annual fuse 
maintenance costs 807; as com- 
pared to the use of “one-time” fuses 


The fibre cartridge, 
the winged washers 
which lock the fuse, 
and the threaded 
end caps which com- 
plete the assembly 
are virtually inde- 
structible and are 
used over and over 
again. 


Economy was the 
first line using inex- 
pensive bare renewal 
links for restoring: 
blown fuses to their 
original efficiency to 
be Approved In All 
Capacities by the 
Underwriters Labor- 
atories. 


Knife bizde type. For sale by all lead- 
with Economy — ing electrical jobbers 
pesar and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal 


of those who have borrowed from me. In 


so far as possible I will keep a little ready - 


money in the bank against emergencies. 


But panics are like measles—an appar- . 


ently inevitable part of the experience of 
human life, but not necessarily fatal to a 
full-grown man. Since America began, 


there has never been a time when a man Ţ 


could live out a normal life without ex- 
periencing one panic, or more. One came 
in 1814; another in 1819; another in 1829; 


another in 1837; another in 1857; a little ` 


one in 1866; a big one in 1873; another in 


1884; another in 1893; another in 1907; 
-and the latest in 1914.. - 


r ] ‘HE “coming panic" may come soon, - 


or it may be long delayed, as it was 


after the Civil War.: And there is a very | 


good chance, Professor Kemmerer thinks, 


‘that it may not come at all. 


After the Civil War we were badly 
shaken up, but Europe was’ fresh and 
prosperous. , Her gold and her goods were 
there to help, and it was to her interest to 
have us quickly back on our feet. This 
time Europe is worse off than ourselves; 
she, less than we, can afford a panic now. 
The whole intelligence of the civilized 
world will be concentrated on the problem 
of getting prices down to lower levels 
trad uall rather than by a precipitate 

rop. 

If the process, then, is long drawn out, 
instead of sharp and severe, you and I 


must expect that we will have unsettled , 


times for a long period. There will be 
strikes here and there; factories closed; 
railroads and steamships tied up. 

A series of little panics may mark the 
stages by which the balloon of high prices 
comes down. It will be a period demand- 
ing a great deal of tolerance. Neither 
plundering the rich, nor abusing the unions 
will get us anywhere. 

Looking back to 1896, one can see now 
that the man who saved money and in- 
vested it then got a pretty raw deal. 
If he put his money into a government 
bond at three per cent he was really get- 
ting no interest at all, for the cost of living 
was going up three per cent a year. 
if his bond is paid off now, the dollars 
which will come to him will buy only a 
third of what they would have bought 
when he was accumulating them twenty- 
four years ago. 

But from now on the situation will be 
reversed. We have loaned cheap dollars 
to the Government in exchange for Lib- 
erty bonds; but when the Government 
pays us back, the dollars will be more 


valuable, for the most past, because by: 


that time they will buy more. Every 
nickel put away to-day will probably be 
worth seven or eight cents, or more, in the 
future. And every nickel saved and prop- 
erly invested now will help to bring prices 
down. 

That is the third thing I learned from 
Professor Kemmerer. And the {fourth 
good point was this: Any man is a fool 
who gets to valuing himself in terms of 
present-day prices. You are probably 
making more money than you ever ex- 
pected to make in your life—you are, that 
1s, unless you are a preacher or a teacher, 
or a widow on a fixed income. 

Are you going to let that fact turn your. 
head? Before you do, just stop a minute 
and divide your income by three. The 
result will give you a closer idea of your 


actual earning power in terms of things as 
they used to Be. Of course, your business 
has made money in the last five years. 
But before you become too proud of your- 
self, remember that almost no business 
could help making money. Dun's and Brad- 
street's records show that comparatively 
few people have failed since we entered 
the war. The weak have been carried up 
in the balloon along with the strong; the 
inefficient with the efficient; the slackers 
with the toilers. But the test will come in 
the years ahead. 

In one room in a munitions factory 
in Detroit, thirty-five machinists were 


_ working. During the first months of the 


war their wages shot up until they ‘were 
making an average of forty dollars a day. 
Of those thirty-five men, no less than 
fourteen, who previously had been quiet, 
substantial citizens, good husbands and 
loving fathers, became estranged from 
their wives, during those prosperous 
months, through their own folly. Four- 
teen broken homes out of thirty-five—be- 
cause of sudden riches! ^. 

A certain well-known economist made 
a study recently of church membership 
in relation to changes in the financial situ- 
ation. He took the Congregational 
Church, because its records are more ex- 
actly kept than those of some other de- 
nominations, and arranged in one column 
the number of additions to the member- 
ship in each year. Over against this, in 
another column, he noted whether the 
year was prosperous or hard. 

In 1865, when the false prosperity of 
inflation ran high, 19,000 people joined 
the church. Then came the panic of 
1866; the next year new members im 
creased to 30,000! From then on until 
1873, while conditions were good, the fig- 
ures dropped steadily down, ‘until 1873— 
a panic year—when they began to rise 
again, reaching a high mark of 35,000 in 
1877, when business depression was at its 
low point, immediately prior to the re- 
sumption of specie payments. In 1894 
there was an increase following the panic 
of 1893; and in 1908 the hard times of the 


d: preceding. year shot the totals up agam. 


Good times financially are often bad 
times so far as the spiritual nature of men 
is concerned. 


FINALLY I came away with this idea— 
that so far as in me lies, I am gong 
to quit talking about prices when I go to 
visit people, and when people come to 
visit me. I mean to make an honest 
effort to restore real conversation to my 
home. 

I remember reading some years ago an 
article about Justice Brandeis. The wnter 
quoted him as saying: “My father made 
it a rule that money should never be men- 
tioned in our home.” I have never for- 

tten that sentence. Whether one likes 
Tüsticé Brandeis or not, there is no ques 
tion that he is a man of ideals; and those 
ideals are a reflection of a home whert 
literature and art and music and national 
problems were the staples of conversation 
—not merely “What does it cost?" and 
* How much will it bring?" 

Compared with the atmosphere of tht 
home, what is the atmosphere of yours, or 
of mine? What chance have the children 
of this generation to grow up as idealists, 
when their childish ears hear nothing but 
talk of costs and losses and gains? The 
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Performance After 


All the Final Test 


100,000 Hudsons in Daily Service Confirm 
the Prophecy of Its Unmatched Records 


Remember Hudson made no tests for the 
mere victory of individual entries. 

Even fame as the greatest endurance car was 
not sought as a principal motive. 

Such records as the Super-Six established in 
traveling 1819 miles in 24 hours or in twice 
crossing the continent—7,000 miles—in ten 
days, twenty-one hours, were but incidental 
to the real purpose. 


Not Victory But 
Knowledge the Aim 


It was to prove by such trying tests in the 
period of a few hours or days the reliability to 
be expected from normal driving in months 
or years. 

And it was to profit by that experience, so 
that constant improvements might be made in 
motor car design and construction. 

It is well to note in this connection that 
though a vast improvement has resulted in 
Hudsons, those first models which established 
its fame in speedway and hill-climbing contests 


remain unmatched by any other car. And 
doesn’t that emphasize the fact that those 
abilities which mean so much in car quality 
are still exclusive to Hudson? 

They stand for a triumph of type which even 
before many refinements had brought it up to the 
Hudson standard of today, possessed a capacity 
and endurance that no other car has proved. 


Now is added the confirming judgment of 
more than 160,C00 Hudsoh owners, who daily 
see these qualities expressed in the smooth 
uninterrupted service of their cars. 

The true building, taught by Hudson’s great 
tests, accounts for the way it endures the 
hardest service, free from mechanical annoy- 
ance, and year after year retains the same 
dependable performance ability and distinction 
in action that made it the largest selling fine 
car in the world. 

And this reliance in Hudson is a tribute to 
no other car. For its ability is held exclusive 
through the patented Super-Six motor that 
no other can use. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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What a Famous 
Author Said 
About Smokers 


Bulwer Lytton wrote: “The man who 
smokes thinks like a sage and acts like a 
Samaritan.” 

That was 
were pipe-smokers. 
as when he wrote it. 

Consider your own circle of, friends and 
acquaintances. How many of the men of 


written when most smokers 


sound judgment are pipe-smokers? Would , 


you go to a non-smoker or to a pipe-smoker 
for a little financial help to tide you through 
an emergency? 

You would prefer to hie you to a man 
smokes a pipe—if you know men. 


We don't mean for a minute to assert 
that men have wisdom or men are kindly 
merely because they are pipe-smokers. But 
it’s notable how many of the wise and how 
many of the kindly you find puffing away 
at their pipes when you hurry to them for 
advice or for generous help. 


That concentrated thought which re- 
sults in sound judgment, that contented, 
generous mood which makes you feel kindly 
disposed toward others — both certainly 
are stimulated by those amiable feelings 
roused in a man by a pipeful of the right 
tobacco. : 

Notice how it irritates a man to have to 
smoke a tobacco not just his kind. 

The smoking  to- 
bacco perfectly suiting 
a man’s individual 
taste is not always 
found easily. 

If you haven't yet 
found the tobacco 
which -entirely suits 
you, we invite you to 
try Edgeworth. 


who 


Edgeworth 
doesn't com- 
pletely suit all 
men, but many 
men hunting for 
just the right to- 

bacco stop looking 
around any more 
after once coming 
upon Edgeworth. 
Possibly you also would like it.” 


Simply set down upon a postcard your 
name and address, also that of the dealer 
you will call upon for supplies in case 
Edgeworth pleases you, and we will des- 
patch to you without charge generous sam- 
ples of Edgeworth in both forms — Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes and then cut into thin, moist slices. 
One slice rubbed between the hands provides 
an average pipeful. 


Edgeworth — Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
the can into your pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, 
and burn freely and evenly to the very bot- 
tom of the pipe. 


For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants — If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus °*& Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


It’s quite as true today | 


present situation is cruel enough in its 
effects ón those of us who are grown; but 
how much more unjust it is toour children, 
who deserve to hear talk that will broaden 
their minds, but hear nothing but talk 
tending to harden their hearts. 

We are bound to have this price ques- 
tion with us for a considerable period to 
come. Prices will fall and react and fall 
again. Some months we'll make money, 


| and other months we'll lose: some years 


we'll have enough of things and some 
years we'll go without. This seems to be 
the best judgment of Professor Kem- 
merer, at least. And since we know that 
unsettled times are ahead, why not quit 
grumbling and wailing and living in fear? 


Why not decide that new problems are 

oing to come up every year, and cease to 
bes surprised when they come? The French 
have a saying that “the guillotine follows 
the paper-money press;" meaning that 
high prices bring panic and discontent 
and revolution in their train. Professor 
Kemmerer thinks that whether we have 
a panic or not depends in large part on the 
degree of our own common sense. Good 
government can help, but it cannot save; 
nor can the League of Nations or any 
force outside ourselves. Our salvation lies 
in work, in thrift, in tolerance, in faith; 
in a wholesome humility as regards our 
own worth, and a firmer hold on proven 
ideals. 


A Man With a 


Genius for New 


and Daring Ideas 


(Continued from page 37) 


totheelasticlimit of his returning strength. 

The shoes found a ready sale; but 
many difficulties cropped up, including the 
inability of the factory to turn out stock 
that measured up to his samples. While 
meeting these immediate problems he was 
gradually developing a greater idea—the 
“factory to feet” selling system. This 
plan called for the elimination of the 
middleman and the jobber by selling 
shoes at one price, directly to the con- 
sumer, in stores affiliated with the 
factories making the product. 

The one-price idea had been suggested 
by the casual remark of a friend, who told 
Bliss that he never left a shoe store with- 
out having paid more than he had ex- 
pected. 

“That’s another psychological factor 
that retailers have overlooked,” thought 
Bliss. “Some day I shall have a store 
where the customer will know, before he 
enters, exactly what a pair of shoes is 
going to cost him.” 

The first problem was to raise the capi- 
tal with which to get started. While con- 
valescing from his accident Bliss had 
brought a law suit against the railroad 
company, and the jury had awarded him 
$10,coo. But this amount was sliced 
down to $3,000 by the presiding judge— 
who, by the way, committed suicide a few 
days later. After paying his lawyers and 
doctors their fees, Bliss had only $1,500 
left. This was not enough to start even a 
small shop in Boston, where he had de- 
termined to put his new retailing ideas 
into operation. So Bliss began to look 
around for further backing. 

When the young salesman outlined his 
vision to several wealthy shoe men they 
smiled at his enthusiasm but stamped his 
retailing plans as too iconoclastic. It is 
interesting to note that one of these same 
men, a few years later, asked for the 
privilege of putting $50,000 into the 
rapidly growing business he had refused 
to help when the young man was trying to 
start It. 1 

“Pm sorry,” said Bliss, “but I don’t 
need it now.’ 

Eventually Bliss found a Boston bank 
clerk, C. H. Cross who was anxious to 


get out of the financial game and willing 

to risk his entire savings of $1,500 by 

pooling them with the equal amount Bliss 
ad at his own disposal. 

According to all the traditions of trade, 
the little basement shop opened presently 
by Bliss and Cross at 109 Sumner Street, 
Boston, was doomed to speedy failure. 
It was located in a district never before 
used for retailing. Its main advantage 
was cheap rental. Because of their lack of 
capital and the landlord’s fear of an early 
collapse of their enterprise, the young 
pioneers had to agree to pay the rent 
month by month. 

The standard price of their shoes was 
set at $3 a pair. But in order to measure 
up to the standards of an all-around shoe 
store, it was deemed wise to carry some 
stock that cost more than twice this 
amount—riding-boots, for example. These 
higher priced products, however, were 
kept only in limited quantities. The great 
bulk of their footwear consisted of shoes 
for folks of moderate salaries. The aver- 
age margin of profit was almost danger- 
ously small; but Bliss had faith enough in 
the soundness of his ideas to believe that 
he would make up for this by a big volume 
of business and a quick turnover. 

When the little store was opened, its 
sole furnishings consisted of a few cane- 
seated chairs and a slender strip of carpet 
down the center. The shoes were sold 
directly from the packing cases in which 
they came from ke manufacturers—the 
little Brockton factory furnishing most of 
the stock. 


HE first week’s trade more than 

measured up to’ expectations. Bliss 
caught the curiosity of the passing public 
with original window displays, and then 
depended on word-of-mouth advertising 
to swell the stream of trade. 

“Two steps down and £2 off," was the 
challenge of his window—and he proved 
it. “Three of a kind takes one pair," was 
another window legend—flanked by three 
$1 bills and a pair of shoes. " 

Within a few months profits began to 
pile up, and the situation was ripe for 

liss to branch out into his long-contem- 
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“She TONE AMPLIFIER 


WITH GRILL REMOVED 


‘The ULTONA 


PLAVING A RRUNSWICK RECORD 


The Only Right Way to Judge 
Phonographs 


Not So Much by Name as by Tone 


After all is said and done in choosing your 
phonograph, after you have it in your home, 
its final favor is won by its tone. All else is 
secondary. 


But do not take this too broadly. Any phono- 
graph won't do. Reputation identifies the several 
leaders. Choose from them. Tone differs as 
names differ. 


Judge these leaders by tone. While Brunswick 
is one of the most famous names in American 
industry, and in itself a guarantee of satisfaction 
—still it is not a name you buy, but tone. 


New Ways: 


In the Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
we introduced new tone standards. We brought 
innovations and improvements. So that today 
music critics everywhere accord The Brinewick 
a high place. 


One striking improvement 
was the Ultona, ou: all-record c 
reproducer. At a turn of the " LI 
hand, the Ultona presents to "jain 
each make of record the exact | (Mall 
needle and the proper dia- n 
phragm. Therefore each type 
of record is played exactly as 


it should be played. It is heard at its best. 
The Ultona does away with attachments and 


makeshifts. 
All for Tone 


Another feature is the all-wood, moulded, oval 
Tone Amplifier. It is connected directly with 
the tone arm. There is no cast-metal throat. 

This perfected amplifier brings truer, more 
natural tones. It does away with metallic sounds. 
It is one of the greatest betterments in phono- 
graphic progress. Hear The Brunswick before 
you buy. Let your ear decide. Make tone your 
first consideration. 

A Brunswick dealer will be glad to play your 
favorite selections, so that you can make com- 
parisons. 

Ask also to hear Brunswick Records, which 
can be played on any phonograph with steel or 
fibre needle. 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
COMPANY 
General Offices: 
623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and C. 


819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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How I Turned My Odd 
Minutes Into Gold 


When I was twenty | was simply a twenty-five-dollar-a- 
week bookkeeper, voran! in the office of a largs: wholesale house 

e six years followi: 
ides my work—in which I made very 
position and holding it 


in New York. Du 
to think of anything 
satisfactory progress. 
down, as I ught, very well. 
of education meant nothing in my career. 
a little scornful of “higher education.” 


was ina 


I Felt Like an Outsider 


In their conversation they talked of i 
see of the world of "d I 
y discussed 


c eem music, science, and history, of which 
I had never heard. Their observations on cur- 
rent events showed not only intelligence but 
broad knowledge. 

I felt myself an outsider. | knew the situation 
and put it y to myself. I was i Nx 
and narrow. What | knew was mere 
compared to the golden wealth of veria 
things that they knew. 


My Great Dicer 


For a time | was in doubt about what to do: 
Good judgment came to my assistance, I 
"ns ie very best and most sensible thing pe 
told the young woman to whom his 
peed just what 1 thought of myself. 
answer set me going in the right direction + 
once. “I know exactly how you ro i 
know the way for you to go." She went over 
toa book- shelf and took down a copy of The 


Only This Coupon Now 


m amm ani cup um quo eae GE UD UD ED ewer 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 

114-116 East 16th St., Dept. 59, New York City 

Gentlemen: You may enroll me as a member of The 

Mentor Association for one year prion $4). The mem- 

bership —_— me to 24 n n of The Mentor, con- 

ta its made 

and andreas pue gel thre mtie arc 
The membership 


will 

ivileges of the personal serv: n a Sira as out- 
Fined in your ofer. Twill remit my frt pa yment of 
$1.00 upon iy pa memorandum bill aed thc belans 
in three m mon! pavements of $1.00 each. If after I 
receive the The Mentor, | am not satished 
hs aede in tn day You re to cancel my 
saenga. and I will pay you 10 cents (14 the regular 
copy price) for the issue sent me. 


As far as | could see, m 

I was inclin 
It was a matter of 
pride to think of myself as a ‘self-made man’’—and I was in the 


brows.” 
I had little time 
She had enjoyed the 


lack 
to be 


Mentor. I had often seen the publication on 
the library table in her home. “This is the 
thing for you," she said. "Thousands are using 
it and I can vouch for the great benefit to be got 
from it. The Mentor covers in an interesting 
way in text and picture all the 
while things i » the various fields ZI A 
The readi so absorbing that you are ~ 
conscious rad Don't think for a minute 
that it means work. On the contrary, you are 
only conscious of enjoying yourself—and when 
ou have finished a number of The Mentor you 
Kd that that P have stored up an amazing amount 
useful knowledge about some big, important 
o. The pictures alone are a perfect joy. 
Some are in color, and others in the form of 
gravure art prints. Believe me—The Mentor 
way of learning i is a delightful one. I want 
you to try it." 

Her words impressed me so that I took the 
copy of The Mentor home. As far as my own 
mental gain was concerned, the pons of 
The Mentor was quite clear. at it 
from a purely practical point of HN then 
asked the quee. “How will i it help me in busi- 
nes?" " question," exclaimed my 
fiancee, "and | am glad you asked me—for here 
is your answer. "T comes from the lips of A 
less distinguished a man than Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab. You may be sure that the advice of 
that gr cat Schwab of industry is sound. This is 
what ab said to an assembly of young 
men recently." She handed me a sli 
that she had clipped from a news 


ran as follows: 


“Boys, there are other things in life than 
mere work. ieve an appreciation of 
the finer things in life, the yearning to know 
the beauties of literature and art and 
music, will help any man in his career. A 
man to carry on a s business must 
have imagination. He must see Nar cd 
in a vision, a dream of the whole thing. 
You can cultivate this faculty only by an 


of paper 
umn. It 


came to me as some 
sations, that some spheres of thought in which she lived were 

rise dd worlds to me. Moreover, as | was introduced to her 
friends and relatives | wasaware of the same difference between 
their interests and mine. 


habit of calling people that liked books, music and art “high- 
It was not until I had met and become engaged to a 
certain young ey 1 that I was awakened to my deficiencies. 
a dvantages of education and travel. It 


g of a shock to discover, in our conver- 


appreciation d the finer things in life. No 
active business ife. Whether it ia manufac- 
turing, or somethi else, can prevent 
from enjoying the beauties of life. These 
finer things will contribute to your Kis 


How It. Helped Me 


delay. Of i 
M w reat to acd 
eee porcs u 


Se 
that it elec 


th « 
DIE er d" 
Mentor Association as a liberal educati 


esti] Mo with pates end 
per phai pere 


What It Brings 
Membership a onsale ont 
ipei d 


‘ourth, answers to 
of o art, a — 
oe i tor courses. 
Fifth, ae Club Poeni Án 
you may want for a club, a circle, a [^ 


or even Y tire 
EMEN T" program will be out- 


Less Than 2 Cents a Day 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
114-116 East 16th St., Dept. 59, New York City 
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M ORANGE CRUSH 


Se 


( fh ar T 
Eu N a hot, lazy afternoon—at home 
or summer resort—what is more 
delightful than a chilly, sparkling 
drink of Ward's Orange-Crush or 
Lemon-Crush? They refresh and 
brace you all over—make you forget 
it is warm. 
Quality and purity are supreme in 
these rare-flavored drinks. Their 
taste-charm comes wholly from the 
fragrant, delicate oils pressed 
from sun-matured oranges and 
lemons, combined by the Ward proc- 
ess with finest sugar and citric acid 
—the natural acid of all citrus fruits. 
Drink several glasses every day! 


in bottles or at fountains 


Prepared | by Orange-Crush Co., Chicago 
ratory: Los Angeles 


Send for free donk, LIN B Story of, Orange-Cruah 
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A. P. W. SATIN 
TISSUE 


The finest, softest, purest, 

Satin Finish we can make. 

Is the rich quality white-essnow 3 A Always i ror ones 

x 1 s 4 new Sanitary materials. 

nnn meet m amii bay EA s 2500 thd: e Mera Count 
. GUARANTEED. 


A.P.W. SATIN TISSUE 


Preferred by Careful Homekeepers 
Recommended by Leading Dealers 


The uel mediym-weizht, rm A. P.W. SATIN TISSUE is the toilet paper that for years 
has been featured by more than ten thousand of the foremost 
merchants of the U.S.A. They continue to feature it because 
the QUALITYand the DEPENDABILITY that won leader- 
ship for A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE have been maintained— 
the same superior quality yesterday, today and every day. 


A. P.W. SATIN TISSUE is one of the family of five. ~“ 


Y i y j | 1 v^. 

Rimilar tu Cross. Cut cots a little A.P T QUALI Y 3 1 

m mL TOILET | 
PAPER 


PURE WHITE, CROSS CUT, FORT ORANGE and ONLIWON, described 
at the left, differ in weight, texture and size of sheet—but each is the 


STANDARD Quality Product of its class. 
Look for This Agency Sign 


The dealer who displays this sign is interested in helping you buy DEPEND- 
ABLE merchandise at FAIR PRICES. Ask him for our A. P. W.QUALITY 
PRODUCTS FOLDER. It contains actual samples of each of the five 
papers. If your dealer does.not sell A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS send 
venta — and us his name and we will mail yq: the FOLDER in a plain sealed envelope. 


A. P.W. PAPER CO, Department 16, Albany, N.Y 
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A Man With a Genius for New and Daring Ideas, by MERLE CROWELL 


plated chain of stores—another idea new 
to the retail shoe trader. The second store 
was opened in Washington, D. C., and 
five months later a third shop was es- 
tablished in New York City. 

The shoe world soon learned that a 
dominant new force was overturning old 
traditions. Indeed, Bliss succeeded so 
well in gaining, the confidence of the buy- 
ing public that ultimately one syndicate 
offered to buy the factory at first cost and 
pay three million dollars for the good will 
of the Regal shoe stores—the trade name 
which Bliss had adopted. To-day the 
annual sales of the shoes turned out by 
the Regal factories at Whitman and Mil- 
ford, Musa chueetus and Toronto, Can- 
ada, is nearly $8,000,000. 

The successful development of the busi- 
ness was preéminently a triumph of 
salesmanship. During its early days, 
Bliss was continually astonishing com- 
petitors by lavish advertising expenditures 
and novel window displays. He recog- 
nized, however, that this was only a first 
step. For turning curiosity into steady 
custom, he depended on the process of 
backing up satisfactory goods with a care- 
fully worked out system of salesmanship. 

At one period the high price of leather 
had tempted many manufacturers to 
substitute cheaper grades of material for 
oak-tanned sole leather, which was recog- 
nized in the trade as toughest and most 
flexible. Since the bottoms of nearly all 
shoes were painted black, it was im- 
possible for the purchaser to determine 
the kind of leather that had gone into the 
soles of the shoes he was buying. 

Seizing on this fact, Bliss devised a 
round paper stamp, which was pasted on 
the bottom of all his shoes prior to the 
finishing process. This stamp could be 
tenore with a penknife, revealing the 
original color of the sole beneath. Cus- 
tomers unacquainted with the appearance 
of oak-tanned leather were shown how to 
identify it. By removing the “window of 
the sole"—as Bliss called the stamp— 
they could make sure they were getting 
the best product in the market. 

The "window of the sole" idea was 
followed with a new and more spectacular 
challenge to public attention. In order to 
demonstrate even more convincingly the 
kind of leather that went into his stock, 
he placed buzz-saws in his various store 
windows. His own make of shoes and the 
brands sold by competitors were then 
sawed into small pieces before the starin 
eyes of crowds in the street outside, an 
the differences in grades of material were 
pointed out. This apparent waste of good 
footwear, coupled with the screech of the 
saw, proved an almost unparalleled at- 
tention-getter. 


ON THE day when the first forei 
store was opened—in London—the 
buzz-saw demonstration completely 
blocked the street, and the police rushed 
in to remonstrate. Bliss threshed out the 
issue with the captain of the “bobbies” 
and finally convinced him that no 
British law or ordinance forbade the use 
of buzz-saws in shop windows. Unwillin 
to accept defeat, however, the dignifie 
police official lined up twelve of his men 
outside the window, shoulder to shoulder, 
thus effectually screening the saw from 
the eyes of the curious. 

But the dozen “‘bobbies,” standing in 


solemn line, proved an even greater ad- 
vertisement than the buzz-saw itself! 
Unable to see through these minions of 
the law, people crowded into the store to 
find out what was happening. Many who 
came to see remained. to buy, and a new 
record was made for opening-day business. 

Bliss was the first shoe manufacturer 
and retailer in America to put full-page 
advertisements in national magazınes. 
In order to make his lay-outs more 
effective, he invented an apparatus known 
as the mirrorgraf—an arrangement of 
treble mirrors before which a shoe could 
be placed and photographed so that the 
front, the back, the sides, the top, and the 
bottom could all be shown in a single 
illustration. 


S SOON as his chain of stores was 
under way Bliss launched a campaign 
against the customary indifference of the 
average salesman. He was one of the first 
retailers in America to adopt the slogan 
that the customer is always right. For 
many years he demonstrated his own 
theories of courtesy and service by per- 
sonally selling shoes at frequent intervals 
on the floors of his various stores. Men 
close to him in those days testify unani- 
mously that “E. J.” never had a salesman 
in his employ who could sell shoes as 
quickly and as satisfactorily as he him- 
self could. 

He delighted to handle cranky cus- 
tomers. Many of his experiences were 
illuminative in the art of salesmanship, a 
few were amusing. 

one occasion Bliss was standing in 
his Baltimore store when a tall, heavy-set 
farmer, red of face and loud of voice, 
stalked in and announced that he wanted 
a pair of “fancy shoes." He was wearing 
old and well-oiled cowhide boots, into the 
tops of which his corduroy trousers had 
been tucked. Bliss took the Herculean 
customer in hand and soon found a pair of 
dress shoes that suited his fancy. 

Among the knacks of quick salesman- 
ship devcloped by Bliss was a method of 
lacing shoes up with one hand by rapidly 
weaving the strings back and forth into 
the hooks. He performed this manipula- 
tion before the farmer's astonished eyes, 
then escorted his customer.to the door and 
bowed him out into the street. 

It was a blazing summer afternoon and 
as the countryman roamed along the hot 
pavements in his iaaea “fancy 
shoes” his feet began to swell. Half an 
hour later the store door was banged 
back, and the farmer, in his stocking feet, 
strode in, holding his newly purchased 
shoes in one hand. Bliss was in the stock 
room at the time. 

“Hey, there!” came a yell that rattled 
the windows. “Show me that little curly- 
headed son-of-a-sea-cook who laced up 
my shoes with one hand, took my money 
with the other, and shoved me outdoors 
with both.” 

It took several minutes of gentle per- 
suasion to pacify the roiled patron. The 
shoes he had bought were stretched, so as 
to allow for "ground-swell," and he was 
sent away happy. Thereafter, he was a 
regular customer. 

“What’s the most important point in 
selling shoes?” I asked Bliss recently, as 
we were discussing a few of his early ex- 
periences. 

“Tact, I should say," 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
Big Money! 

And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But 
are you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For a 
more responsible position a fairly good 
education is necessary. To write a 
sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be[able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 

Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big busi- 
ness refuses to burden itself with men who are 


barred from promotion by the lack of elemen- 
tary education. 


Can You Qualify for 


a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all the 
essentials that form the foundation of prac- 
tical business. It will prepare you to hold your 
own where competition is keen and exacting. 
Do not doubt your ability, but make up your 
mind to it and you will soon have the require- 
ments that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DO IT. 

Let us show you how tg get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent you 
sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied 
What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. y 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-61 Chicago, U. S. A. 
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American School of Correspondence, 
I Dept. H-61, Chicago, Ill. | 
| I want job checked—tell me how to get it. Í 
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This is a Burroughs Adding 
and Listing Machine, as dis- 
tinguished from either re 
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ONLY ONE OF 
THE THREE = 


Also, Means 
Bookkeeping 
& Calculating 
The adding machine is known all around the world as the 
invention of William Seward Burroughs and as the product 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. Say “Adding 
Machine" to any average business man and he will instantly 
think “Burroughs”. 
By “Adding Machine" he means what is usually termed 
“adding and listing" machine, though it can be used for sub- 
traction, multiplication and division if required. Its chief use 


however is for addition. 


But do you realize that this “adding 
machine" is only one of many Burroughs 
machines and that “Burroughs” has 
come to mean “Bookkeeping” and 
“Calculating” as well as “Addition”? 

Go into any of the banks in your 
town and ask how they post their 
ledgers. Ten to one they will say “on 
a Burroughs"—meaning a machine that 
is far more than an adding machine. 
It swiftly prints—on the ledger page 
and in the proper columns—old balance, 
date, item, symbols of description, 
debits and credits. It figures and 
prints the new balance with automatic 
accuracy. 

Progressive merchants, manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers—all who believe in 
keeping books and knowing instead 
of guessing—are taking their cue from 
the banks’ accurate and speedy methods, 
and are using Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines. 

Calculating represents another great 


group of figure operations applied to 
business—rapid-fire multiplication, sub- 
traction, division, addition—one after 
another on the same job or separate 
jobs. It’s the big, unnamed “general 
figuring” job that underlies all business 
accounting—and it, too, is a Burroughs 
job, the Burroughs Calculator being the 
lightest, speediest and handiest machine 
for the purpose. 


That is why we say that the Burroughs 
Adding, Bookkeeping, and Calculating 
Machines truly represent 


The A B C of Business 


Burroughs Machines are made in 
various styles and sizes to handle any 
figure job in any business. The Bur- 
roughs salesman will tell you what 
machines will do your figuring most 
efficiently and at the least expense. 
Call the nearest office of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company or write 
to the main office at Detroit, Michigan. 


MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


Burroughs 
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“The average human being seems to have 
more vanity about the size of his feet 
than about almost anything else. Unless 

le are handled carefully they are 
Pike y to insist on shoes either too short 
or too narrow—usually the former. And 
shoe-pinched feet aren’t likely to tum 
back to the same store. Incidentally, we 
have found—contrary to popular belief— 
that men are more likely than women to 
get shoes too small. 

“When demonstrating the different 
kinds of stock it is better to show a custo- 
mer shoes smaller than the size one will 
have to fit him with eventually. They 
please his eye more. And then, when the 
style has been decided on, the salesman 
can bring the right size from stock. 

“When trade developments made it 
expedient for us to give up the single- 
price idea, there was one point I insisted 
on from the start: If a customer mentioned 
a certain sum which he felt like paying for 
his shoes, no salesman should ever show 
him a more expensive pair without first 
giving him an opportunity to examine 
the styles at the exact price he had named. 
Indeed, I felt it was even better to go 
ahead and fit him in the lower-priced 
grade before suggesting anything in more 
select stock. This policy emphasizes that 
you are willing to sell a man what he asks 
for before attempting to substitute some- 
thing he hasn't asked for. 
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ary, I’m Afraid that Car 
Will be Frozen up by Morning” 


[yt let thoughts of hard starting and big repair bills torment you — 
heat your garage the WASCO way and start with a smile from a 
warm garage every morning. f 
A WASCO-Heated garage prevents frozen radiators, cracked cylinders, oil po 
congealed engine, strained storage battery, and the many other low-tem- 
perature evils that depreciate a car so rapidly. 
The WASCO is a specially-designed hot water garage heating system. 
Any handy man can set it up— no expensive steamfitter necessary. The 
self-regulating WASCO System requires attention but once a day. Costs 
less than street car fare for coal. 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains, the fuel 
economp and automatic temperature regulation of WASCO. 
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*( XOURTESY is one investment that 

always pays big dividends. Several 
years ago I noticed that one of my mana- 
gers had a larger following and a larger 
personal trade than any of the others. In 
watching his methods closely I found that 
he. had reached this preéminence less by 
brilliancy than by thoughtfulness. For 
instance, if he saw that he was unable to 
give a customer exactly what the customer 
wanted, he always referred him defmitely 
to some other store, giving its name and 
location. Sometimes he wrote on a card 
the names of several other stores. Now, 
this manager had what I call instinctive 
salesmanship. He made a patron feel that 
he was interested in him rather than in 
his pocketbook. 

“To be effective, salesmanship must 
also be unobtrusive. Loud talking is the 
great American crime. No clerk in a retail 
store ought ever to raise his voice to call 
another employee; and conversation with 
a customer should be carried on in a tone 
just loud enough for him to hear distinctly. 

his makes a mighty difference in the 
general atmosphere of a store. 

“I remember traveling one night on the 
boat train that was to catch the steamer 
from Harwich to the Hook of Holland. 
Only one person in our party had failed to 
engage a cabin. Travel was very heavy 
at that season, the steamer was small and 
it looked as if the man minus a reservation 
would be out of luck. 

* While this particular individual was 
giving voice to his fears an Englishman 
turned to him and said: 

**Let me suggest something to you: As 
soon as you board the ship, hunt up the 

urser and, in a low, quiet tone, ask him if 
ke cannot make some arrangement for 
you. Your subdued voice will be in such 
sharp contrast to the way most of your 
countrymen talk that I think he will ac- 
commodate you.’ 

“My fellow traveler took this advice 
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W. A. Scueir Mre. Co., Inc. 
111 Eastwood Sta., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Originators of special heating spstem 
for garages. 


WascO is also used for heating 
offices, stores, cottages, etc. 


ANTENNA SS 
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“Pretly good-looking little car, Jimmy, but aren't those tires rather expensive 2 " 


“Expensive? Not at all. Don't you know that a set of Kelly-Springfields will give 
twenty thousand miles on this car >” 
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qi s women have long felt the need of a car that 
is at once dependable and distinctive, yet economical. f 

Good taste today shuns the big, the bulky, the costly. | 
Refinement and culture are shown in the exercise of Í 
economy. fs 

Observation clearly indicates that the time has i 
come for sane judgment in choosing a car. No longer & E | 
is it necessary or wise to pay a price, at the expense of i f 

economy, to meet one's ideas of beauty, comfort, poise i x 
and atmosphere. Ge 

The Jordan avoids the ponderous and extravagant. . 
It is economical, as a car of individuality, grace and beauty 
should be. 

It meets a woman’s need for a car easily handled— 
readily started and easily stopped. In fact, a car that 
satisfies her ideas of what a high-grade, light-weight, com- 
pact, perfectly balanced, comfortable, distinctive appearing 
car should be. 

That indescribable something that comes from build- 
ing an ideal into a motor car is indicated in continued ; 
performance under all conditions. Women sense these .~, 
qualities of fineness and economy and are drawn in- -; 
stinctively to the Jordan. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and was fixed up without difficulty. I have 
never forgotten this illustration o the truth 
that a calm, quiet statement will accom- 
plish more than a hysterical harangue.” 

“What are some of our commonest 
mistakes in buying shoes?” I asked. 

“One of them is a false idea of econo- 
my. Many folks think that if they buy 
one pair of shoes and wear them all the 
time, they are saving money. Instead, 
they are bé it. The man who has a 
pair of heavy shoes to wear to business 
and a pair of light dress shoes for the 
evening will have a smaller shoe bill at the 
end of the year, and he will be better shod 
and more comfortable at all times. 

“Two pairs of shoes, worn on alternate 
days and fitted up with shoe-trees when 
not in use, will last perhaps three times as 
long as either pair would if worn continu- 
ously. The habitual use of shoe-trees 
will greatly prolong the life of footwear. 
A shoe that has been worn all day has ab- 
sorbed moisture from the foot. If tossed 
aside overnight, empty, it tends first to 
wrinkle and then to crack. 

"In mentioning the almost universal 
tendency of people to wear shoes too short 
for their feet, I should have referred also 
to those folks who insist on wearing a 
certain size shoe because they always have 
worn it. It seldom avails much to explain 
to these people that no two shoes of the 
same size-number put out by any two 
different manufacturers are exactly the 
same length and width. 

"Size is a very variable thing. In 
superintending the measuring of the feet 
of thousands of soldiers during the late 
war I found that the left foot, in 60 per 
cent of thé enlisted men, was larger than 
the right. In the other 40 per cent the 
right de was the larger. In practically 
no cases were they the same measurement. 
Sometimes the difference between the 
left and the right foot equaled two full 
shoe sizes." 


A THE originator of ideas new to the 
shoe trade, Bliss had to pay all the 
penalties of a pioneer. ‘There were times 
in the early days when clouds hung heavy, 
but he gave as little attention to them as 
he had given to the railroad wreck that 


terminated his career as a dry-goods. 


salesman. 

“I have never seen ‘E. J.’ faced by an 
obstacle that he did not have absolute 
faith in his ability to overcome,” one of 
his associates remarked to me. “He has 
the quiet confidence that is as catching as 
small pox. We all contract it when we are 
with him.” 

This particular philosophy of life was 
artly a product of Bliss’s early training. 
t came from close association with his 

grandfather, Jared Fisher, a doughty old 
whaling captain who had sailed the seven 
seas and finally saved enough money to 
settle down in the quiet of Edgartown, 
Martha’s Vineyard, on the Massachu- 
setts coast. 

When Bliss was a boy his father owned 
two dry-goods stores, one in Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, and the other in Edgar- 
town. The family home was in the former 
village, but the youth spent as much time 
as possible at his grandfather’s house. 
As we talked together one evening in the 
smoking-room of his Boston home, Bliss 
mentioned to me feelingly the strong influ- 
ence of those early days on his latter life. 
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car with Effecto and she looks so good, I'm going to send a 
picture of her to my wife's folks."' 
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on your car, but you'll feel 

like it! You'll be so proud 

that you' ll feel like driving 

the old boat 'back home," just to with the many polishes, waxes and 
similar preparations. Effecto Auto 
Enamels produce a smooth, lustrous, 
weather-proof coating; more durable 


show ' em you've got some car! 
A few hours of interesting work, 
than the finish put on new cars by 
most manufacturers. : 


two or three dollars’ worth of Effecto 

and 24 to 48 hours for drying will trans- 

form the old car into a mirror-like, s l , 

new-looking automobile. Effecto slips Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
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“Grandfather Fisher was a stern 
disciplinarian," he said, “but he was also 
one of the bravest men and soundest 
thinkers I have ever known. Many of his 
comments have stuck to me through life. 
I remember, for instance, when ordering 
me aloft on his sloop, he sometimes sang 
out, ‘Clew up the topsails—and keep the 
best hand for yourself. 

“The whole philosophy of forethought 
is tied up in that remark. 

“Grandfather was a Spartan, if there 
ever was one. When he was eighty-four 
years old an accident overtook him that 
resulted in his death. While walkin 
about the house in the dark he trippe 
over a threshold and broke his hip. 
Although in great pain, he managed to 
get back to Bed, and none of us knew 
about the injury until morning. 

“The doctor was called at once, but be- 
fore he arrived Grandfather insisted on 
getting up and dressing, so that he might 
not be ‘Found in bed.’ The break was 
such a bad one that the physician had to 
use pulleys and weights to drag the leg 
back into place—but Grandfather refused 
to take anesthetics. The only sound that 
escaped his lips came at one moment o 
special agony. ‘Ease her when she 
pitches, Doc,’ he murmured through set 
teeth. 

* After the physician had left the room 
the old man turned to me anxiously. “You 
don't suppose» boy, he thought I was 
whimpering?” he asked. . . . A few days 
later he died." 


WHEN Bliss was eighteen years old he 
gave up his plans for college in order 
to take a job with the wholesale dry-goods 
firm of Brown, Durrell & Company, a 
Boston concern that specialized in hosiery, 
underwear, and notions. He began work 
under a three-year contract. The first 
year his salary was to be $10o—less than 
$1.93 a week! He was to receive $175 the 
second year, and $275 the third year—at 
the eu which time his training was 
supposed to be completed. 

Starting in as a stock boy, Bliss soon 
was taking the place and. performing the 
duties of a man who had been drawing 
$1,000 a year. Later, on a $275 salary, he 
swung the job of a man who had been 
paid $1,500 a year. 

When his training was finished, the 
youth was sent out on the road, with a 
side line of handkerchiefs, in company 
with an experienced salesman. Almost 
from the start he began to upset records. 
His first big bid for fame came when he 
was assigned to the New York Central 
route—which took in the towns between 
Albany and Buffalo. His humble line of 
handkerchiefs was intended merely as a 
tail to the sales kite flown by a season 
salesman, who handled the main lines— 
hosiery and underwear. 

Based on past averages, Bliss's business 
was expected to total about five per cent 
of the total sales of the pair. But reports 
sent in to the home office at the end of the 
first week showed that young Bliss’s sales 
of handkerchiefs had amounted to more 
than all the business done by his com- 
panion. Thereupon, the older salesman 
was called back and his job was given t? 
Bliss. 

Bliss had worked u 
and was considered the most 
salesman in the company's employ, 
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company is now 
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its mechanical efficiency and 
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The Chandler Dispatch Car 
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Its Marvelous Motor 


The Right Car at the Right Price 
Chandler is the First Choice 


HE Chandler Company has 
devoted itself for seven years to 
the determined policy of producing, and 
continuing to produce, the best six at 
the fairest price. And it has suc- 
ceeded with distinction in this devotion. 


Featured by its exclusive Chandler 
motor, constantly developed and refined 
but never radically changed, and by its 


sturdy chassis construction throughout, 
the Chandler has steadfastly held its 
place among fine cars and gone forward 
into a position of unquestioned leader- 
ship among sixes. 


Satisfactory service, under any and 


` all conditions, in the hands of its more 


than eighty thousand owners, is the 
best proof of Chandler worthiness. 


If You Will Investigate Carefully, 
The Chandler Will Be Your Choice 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passengey Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR" 
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the railroad wreck changed the whole 
course of his life. 

There are so many facets to Bliss’s ac- 
tivities that I have purposely restricted 
this article to the side of salesmanship. 
As a manufacturer, he has figured large 
in the developments of the past quarter 
of a century. Twenty-one patents have 
been granted himon new devices in connec- 
tion with the making of shoes and eight 
other patents are now pending. His inven- 
tive genius, however, has not been confined 
to these. It runs a range from the modern 
shoe tree (of which he was the originator) 
up to a patented new type of street sign. 

He has served as president of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce—one of the 
strongest commercial bodies in the United 
States—and has been prominently con- 
nected with many welfare movements. It 
is probable that he saved the lives of 
hundreds of children at the time of the 
San Francisco earthquake, by stripping 
the retail stores in Los Angeles—where he 
happened to be stopping—of baby foods, 
bottles, medicines, dishes, and clothing, 
and shipping these gratuitously in carload 
lots to the devastated city. 

During the war, he reorganized the shoe- 
fitting system of the United States Army, 
and prepared a sixty-page manual on the 
subject that has been officially adopted 
by the War College. After months of 
tedious experimenting he perfected a 
foot-measuring machine which registers 
the exact size of shoe a soldier should 
wear. To determine this, it is only neces- 
sary for the soldier, with a full pack on his 
back, to step onto the machine. The de- 
vice has been officially adopted by the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

When he took hold of the situation 
Bliss found that more than 80 per cent 
of the enlisted men were wearing shoes too 
short. After a survey of the situation at 
various cantonments he was sent over- 
seas, where more men were being evacu- 
ated to the rear from foot troubles than 
from gas, wounds, and sickness combined! 
Before he could get his new system fully 
into effect the Armistice was signed. For 
his able services he was later awarded a 
Distinguished Service Medal. 


LISS seems 'inexhaustibly endowed 

with the fighting spirit that never 
knows when to quit. When the annual 
Bermuda race of the Eastern Yacht Club 
was held in 1908, he went into the contest 
with his little 60-foot ‘‘Venona”—by far 
the smallest yacht entered. 

After they were well out into the 
Atlantic the racers ran into a terrific gale. 
All the other yachtsmen decided it was 
safer to lay to—but Bliss lashed himself 
to the wheel-box and drove his small 
craft through the mountainous waves. 
Soon the entire crew succumbed to sea- 
sickness and only the mate was left to 
assist him. The two men took four-hour 
turns and kept to the course. 

Leaking at every seam, and with 
twenty feet of her main boom dragging in 
the water, the "Venona"' lurched across 
the finish line seven hours ahead of her 
closest competitor and twenty-four hours 
before the largest two of the yachts came 

port. 

“That’s the finest sport I ever had,” 
Bliss exclaimed, as he staggered ashore. 

And no one who knows the man can 
doubt that he meant it. 


BUELL WHISTLE 
INSTALLATION 
ON PIERCE-ARROW. 


“The motorist whose car is equipped witha Buell 
drives with increased calm and confidence. He knows 
that his warning signal can be relied upon in ever 
emergency... C 

“Tests have shown that the intermittently occuring 
sound is quicker to attract attention than a con- 
tinuous sound, The pulsating tones of the Buell 
Whistle resulting from its being blown by the 
succeeding explosions from one cylinder have 
given it great efficiency as a warning signal. 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
a- Chicago.» 


This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph “Operator for the Illinois Cen- 
tral Rallroad for twenty years. He is fifty-eight years old. 
During all those twenty years he drew fhe customary monthly 
salary of a telegraph operator—no more—ħño less 


Auto Tire Repair Business. 
Haywood outfit, and was doing business for himself, 
short time ago he wrote us tbat his income in four months was as much as it had 
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Where Would You Send a Lets: 
Addressed Like That? 


(Continued from page 43) 


but we always take a chance and assume 
that the writer meant the correct ab- 
breviation, "Conn." 

Thousands of errors could be avoided 
if people would address their letters with 
the name of the town and state written 
out in full. It is easy to see how, when 
the sender uses a badly written abbrevia- 
tion in the address or when the town and 
state are written smaller than the rest of 
the address, mail destined for one or the 
other of the following places may be mis- 
sent: Greenwood, Pa., and Greenwood, 
N. Y.; Richmond, Pa., and Richmond, 
Va.; Aldan, Pa., and Alden Station, Pa.; 
Pittston, Pa., and Pittsburgh or Potts- 
town, Pa,; Harrisonburg, Va., and Harris- 
burg, Pa. Such close similarities in names 
exist in every section of the country and 
contribute to errors in expediting mail. 


NE of the common misconceptions 

about the Post Office is that there are 
delays in the delivery of letters, postal 
cards, and packages which we could avoid 
if we wanted to. The truth is that the 
Post Office is even more anxious to deliver 
all mail and get it out of the way than the 
sender is to have it arrive. 

After you have dropped a letter, card, 
or package into the mail and it has been 
collected, that thing hangs around some- 
body's neck until it is delivered. It can't 
be destroyed, and a great variety of ef- 
forts have to be made before a letter can 
be turned in to the Dead Letter Office. 
Not until every expedient to locate the 
party addressed has been exhausted, may 


' a letter be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
| Even then it must not be destroyed if the 


name of the sender is inside. It wouldn't 
have gone there at all, of course, if the 
name of the sender had been in the upper 
left-hand corner along with his address. 

We have to make the same effort to de- 
liver a parcel as with any other mail, no 
matter whether the parcel contains a 
helmet from French battlefields with half 
the address torn off, or whether it con- 
tains dried peas, seed onions, a shotgun, 
or live chicks. The other day we got a 
parcel containing one hundred chicks, a 
day old, addressed to “Mahr, Pine Hill, 
Massachusetts.” There isn't any Pine 
Hill, Massachusetts. There are a number 
of towns in that state and elsewhere in 
New England which have a Pine Hill 
Street. In the directories of these places, 
however, we couldn't find any “Mahr.” 
So, as the name of the sender was on the 
package, we sent the chicks back home, for 
fear they'd die while our searchers were 
looking for a Mahr on a Pine Hill Street. 

It's against postal regulations to send 
animals by mail except on rural free de- 
livery routes. Some time ago, a country 
postmaster accepted a parcel containing 
a dog to be delivered in New York City 
to a well-known prize-fighter. In the 
parcel-room the men showed the dog the 
greatest possible consideration, and let 
him out to stretch his legs. 


As we couldn't deliver the dog we did 
the next best thing: We notified the ex- 
press company that if they wanted to 
take a chance on collecting charges the 
could deliver the dog to the prize-fighter’s 
address. The dog was delivered, and the 
prize-fighter paid the charges. Then he 
came to the post office and complained 
because we hadn’t detailed a carrier to 
lead the dog to his new master on a string. 

The other day we got two valuable hens 
and a game cock in a crate. We notified 
the man to whom they were addressed 
that if he wanted to call he could have his 
property. Before the addressee came, 
the hens laid two eggs. These eggs were 
offered to the owner—for we always try 
to deliver a parcel complete—but he de- 
clined them. The boys in the parcel-room 
thought maybe he was making them a 
present because they had been accommo- 
dating, but the owner said he didn’t want 
to run the chance of charges for excess 
weight. 


VERY day we receive and deliver 
*— 15,000,000 pieces of ordinary mail, 
inclu ing 4,000,000 letters. We receive 
and deliver 50,000 pieces of registered 
mail daily. We weigh and despatch 
650,000 pounds of newspapers and peri- 
odicals daily. We receive 2,000 notices 
of change in address daily. We have 
12,000 employees. We receive and dis- 
burse $750,000,000 annually. We issue 
money orders for $38,000,000 annually. 
We pay money orders for $135,000,000 
annually. 

In getting rid of to-day’s flood of mail 
in order to take care of to-morrow’s, many 
of our employe work at a high rate of 
speed. e make some mistakes. We'll 
always make some mistakes. But when 
the users of the mail eliminate 40 per cent 
of their mistakes, we'll be able to eliminate 
40 per cent of ours. The Post Office will 
always have to have some allowance for 
mistakes just as, I dare say, the people 
who use the mail will. An old carrier will 
take a letter to an address to which he's 
been delivering mail for years, and b 
some mental trick or aberration he'll 
mark “not found" on the envelope, and 
bring it back. — A railway mail clerk, 
operating for years along the same route, 
will now and then throw off a bag of mail 
at the wrong station, and there will be 
some delay until the bag can be picked up 
and delivered by the next train. 

When we make a mistake we pay the 
penalty of having to rectify the error. 
And when the mailer makes a mistake, we 
have to rectify his error if it is humanly 
possible. We are spending thousands of 
dollars a year to correct other people’s 
mistakes. To trace and correct A rio 
on misdirected mail alone we spend $100,- 
000 a year. 

Some business and professional men are 
in the habit of giving correspondents all 
over the world incorrect addresses to 


which to send mail. We've found that a 
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POIGE 


E have repeatedly stated that 
the greatest single asset of this 
company is the good will of the Ameri- 
can people—the very positive friendship 
of an entire nation. 
East and West—North and South— 
you will find the Paige trusted and re- 
spected as a fine mechanical product. 
And each day this reputation increases 
in scope and influence. 
Our car, very evidently, has earned for 


itself an altogether distinctive position 
in the great field of motor vehicles. It 
is regarded as a preferred investment, 
and, as such, commands a permanent 
following of its own. 


The Paige is a fine car because our 
standards of manufacturing will permit 
of no compromise whatever. It is a 
great car because the American people 
have indorsed it with their faith and 
confidence. 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 
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pec that is strong 
and strength that is 


beautiful—the mark of the 


masterpiece—inseparably en- 
twined in the master tire— 


_ The Silvertown Cord. 
© Goodrich 
vertown 


America’s First Cord Tire 


‘The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, booo Ailes 
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man likes to be identified in a business 
way with a large building, such as the 
Equitable or the Woolworth. Over 5,000 
ersons get mail at such an address as the 
Pauirable Building, 120 Broadway. The 
man who has his mail sent to the address 
of a big building, without giving the room 
number makes trouble for postal em- 
loyees and assumes ‘some responsibility 
or delay. It's very hard to identify 
“John Smith" at 120 Broadway. 

At the New. York office last year we 
had 9,696,243 dead letters. Every one 
of these letters may be said to have 
been improperly addressed, for none of 
them had return cards in the upper left- 
hand corner. The return card is a neces- 
sary part of every properly addressed 
letter. 

These dead letters went to the dead 
letter office because the addresses were 
illegible, or they were misdirected, or the 
addressees had moved from the old ad- 
dress without notifying us of the new ad- 
dress. In 37,203 of these dead letters we 
found checks and drafts amounting to 
$1,270,543. Practically every check was 
restored to the drawer through informa- 
tion furnished by the banks on which 
they were drawn. 

We collect $140, in $1 and £2 bills, in 
dead letters every day. We find owners 
for 300 unaddressed parcels every day. 
Every day we receive icone pieces of 
mail without any street address, and ever 
day we supply 25,000 pieces of mail wit 
correct be t tel after searching the 
street directories of cities scattered all 
over the United States. 

Last year we got 71,000 misdirected 
parcels and 79,000 parcels without any 
address whatever, making a total of 150,- 
ooo. Of these we managed to deliver 
approximately 50 per cent. At our annual 
auction we received $40,000 for the par- 
cels that were undeliverable. We man- 
aged to auction off about everything, 
except a pail of g-months-old huckleber- 
ries. If the parcel senders had wrapped 
their parcels properly, and had put both 
the address of the one to whom the parcel was 
sent and the return address of the sender in- 
side, as well as outside, the parcel, practi- 
cally every one of these parcels would 
have been delivered or returned. 


"THE rush hours of the New York Post 
Office are from 5 to 9:30 P. M., when 
most of our mails for the night trains to 
all parts of the country close. At the 
general post office, Grand Central, Hud- 
son Terminal, and City Hall Stations we 
handle about 6,000,000 letters during the 
peak hours. 

First, these letters have to be “faced 
up,” that is, they have to be arranged 
with addresses running the same way. 
Then they have to go through the cancel- 
ing machine, an electric device which 
whisks them through in a rapid stream 
and cancels the stamps as they pass. The 
next step is called the primary separation, 
by which the mail is separated for the big 
centers North, East, South and West. 
There are thirty-four divisions in this 
separation. 

After the primary separation the letters 
are taken to the distributing tables, where 
they are separated by states and smaller 
cities. There are fifty-six divisions in this 
process. 

Then the letters go to the route tables. 


left-hand corner of the envelope. 


Look at the work of the man at the Penn- 
sylvania route table. There are 4,000 
post offices in Pennsylvania. Mail for as 
many as 200 or 300 post offices goes into 
one compartment of the route table. The 
separator stands in front of the P. A. 
route table, an upright cabinet of pigeon- 
holes, putting the mail according to ad- 
dresses into the various compartments. 
He averages 35 letters a minute with a 
score of better than 99 per cent accuracy. 

The mistakes that are likely to occur in 
this swift process seem to run in streaks. 
As soon as we find a mistake is getting to 
be a mental habit we issue a special order 
about it. Recently we cautioned sepa- 
rators that mail addressed to ilis, 
Georgia, Transcaucasia, has been going 
with some frequency to Tifton, Georgia, 
U. S. A. Letters for Paris, Kentucky, 
sometimes go to Paris, France. Letters 
for London, Ontario, sometimes go to 
London, England. 


WHEN you get a letter readdressed in 
red ink, you will know that the letter 
has been through the hands of one of our 
many “hard” readers. They have at their 
backs all the city directories and the 
gazetteers; but their greatest asset is com- 
mon sense and the instinct they have 
developed. When mail comes in ad- 
dressed to 25 River Street, New York 
City, the “hard” reader suspects that the 
writer meant 25 Water Street, and in 
Shogi of such cases his instinct proves 
right. 

The “hard” readers who handle mis- 
directed or illegible mail from foreign 
countries have the most difficult tasks. 
These men ought to make geniuses at 
solving picture puzzles. When Tevorico 
Arbutus, a butcher somewhere in the 
United States, wrote home to a friend in 
Greece some time ago, he must have sent 
him his American business card with in- 
structions to write to him in accord with 
the address on the card. Anyway, a letter 
from Greece passed through the Néw 
York Post Office the other day and this 
was the address: 


Grocery and Market, 
Fresh Meat and Groceries, 
All Kinds of Fruit in Season, 
3318 Michigan Avenue. 


The name of the city was not on the 
letter. A name that looked liked Tevo- 
rico Arbutus was written in the lower 
Our 
*hard" reader recognized the street ad- 
dress as one probably belonging to Chi-. 
cago, and the letter was sent on there. I 
have no doubt he was right and that Mr. 
Arbutus now has his letter. 

From Italy we get scores of letters ad- 
dressed something like this: 

Boots and Shoes, 
Neatly Repaired, 
Tony Greco, 511 Greenwich; New York, U.S. A. 
Work done while you wait. Polish and laces. 


A letter from Brazil recently carried 
this address: — "Rozenno do Esperito, 
Santo, Noveoique a miton, Alve 116 
Carquelin, America." Again looking at 
the address from the point of view of 
what the writer had in mind, the “hard” 
reader made out that the writer meant 
“a miton” for Hamilton and “Alve” for 
“Ave.” and “Carquelin” for Brooklyn. 
So he red-inked the letter 116 Hamilton 
Avenue, Brooklyn ‘ 


234 Fifth Avenue 
(Wholesale Only) 
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MALLORY 


FINE HATS 


FUR 
LEATHER 
hoot dat er kors 
SILK increased in peice. And 
i Sg Mr 
DYE of them that Mallory 
LABOR much more, this Fall, 


than hats made-of in- 
ferior materials. 


Mallory Hats are made of 
the finest materials, and by 
the most careful, thorough 
hand processes. They have 
been made this way since 1823 
—through several periods of 
war prices. : 

We know from experience 
that the men who wear them 
want the quality that such 
manufacturing standards in- 
sure. We haven't made the 
mistake so many hatters have 
made lately—the mistake of 
trying to skimp on quality. 

Fortunately (for you) 
Mallory Hats have always 
been reasonably priced. So 
that we have been able to keep 
right along giving the same 
fine Mallory Quality (and even 
improving it, where we could) 
and still sell Mallory Hats at 
moderate figures. 

In other words, you get 
better value today in your 
Mallory than ever before. 

You will be wiser to buy a 
Mallory than to try to save 
money by buying a cheap hat. 


The MALLORY HAT CO. 


Factory at Danbury, Conn. 


‘Mallery: 


New York 
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OU know the advantages of a closed 

Y car, how it keeps out snow and rain, 

how it keeps out dust, how much nicer 

it is for dancing and theatre parties, how 
much safer to drive. 


When streets are skiddish and storms have 
increased the darkness, when good vision is 
most difficult, yet most imperative—then 
the glass is so much better than curtains. 


The Faultless Top answers yes to the ques- 
tion “can I get a top that won't squeak and 
won't rattle hata A so snug it looks like 
an original closed 


The Faultless et is you smarter body lines, 

larger window, de luxe interior finish, silent adjustable 

lass for ventilation on allsides. Sedan comfort with 

ess weight to carry and at a saving of $150 to $700 on 

the original sedan price. Ask for free catalog if you 

are interested in the very best top. Give name of 
dealer and model number of car. 


rhe Get our catalog and special sales propo- 
on. 
T For DODGE and FORD 


` The American Auto Top Co. 
Main Street Delphi, Ind. 


AULTLESS 


feriri i 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary . Master the 
Ts ek tran Make 
Fern arn your 1 eas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


& staff of literary experts. i 
Frank, „honest, helpful advice. . Real teaching. 


There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 


We publish The Writer's Live”, volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lesd- 
sample copy 20 cents, annual 


ld, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 160T INCORPORATED 1904 
ap as te as as te ks ke ae ke ke ke 


When a letter comes addressed to 
Cleveland-Brooklyn, Nord Amerik, the 
“hard” reader sends it to Cleveland, be- 
cause Brooklyn is a suburb of the Cleve- 
land post office. One of the easiest wrong 
addresses to solve is this: ‘Monsieur 
Hassam Mench, 171 St. Antoine street, 
U.S.A.” Detroit is the only city in the 
United States that has a St. Antoine 
Street. Elmira, N. Y., is the only city 
that has an East and West Gray Street. 
Mail that comes addressed, say, to 452 
West Gray Street without any post ofhce 
name we send to Elmira. 


ECENTLY a carrier brought in five 
savings-bank books which had been 
stolen from their owner and then dropped 
into a mail box. Each book showed that 
the owner had on deposit about three 
thousand dollars in each of the five banks. 
In order to get the books back to their 
owner we corresponded with the banks. 
They gave us the name of a man who 
lived at a Bowery lodging house. We 
asked him to call for his property four or 
five days after the bank books came into 
our possession. The Bowery lodger ap- 
peared, and roundly abused the Post 
Office because we hadn’t returned the 
books more promptly. His idea was that 
because we had delivered mail to him 
once, we should have carried his address. 
in mind against any possibility. 

Things have happened in the postal 
service that are hand even for a humorist 
to believe. The records of this office show 
that in 1908 Mark Twain became con- 
vinced that the impossible sometimes 
happened. Mr. Clemens in the spring of 
1908 complained that a letter sent to him 
at his Gramercy Square address had not 
been delivered. The mail carrier reported 
that the letter had been delivered there, 
and refused. The letter was addressed to 
*Mark Twain," and a German servant 
girl had refused to accept it. It appears 
that she knew her employer only as “Mr. 
Clemens." 

After a brief delay the letter was deliv- 
ered to Mark Twain at his club. He 
wanted an explanation of the delay. It 
was given. Then in May, 1908, he sent 
this letter to the Postmaster: 


Dear Sir: I have never had to apologize 
for knowing too much, but I have often owed 
apology for knowing more than the supporting 
facts could stand without strain. This has 
happened again, and I now apologize, and 
moreover, am ready to do time. 

If that letter was offered at my door and de- 
clined, it is a-deep mystery; but we have a 
German servant girl, and what a German 


servant girl will do is not forecastable. I was 
expecting the letter. 
Very truly yours, 
. CLEMENS, 
(Mark Twain). 


Here is the story of how a medal re- 
ceived at the New York office without 
any address, finally reached its owner. 
The story was written by one of our 
clerks in response to the request of the 
medal's owner, who greatly appreciated 
the clerk's persistence. The clerk's story 
runs: 


Among the hundreds of pieces of unaddressed 
mail handled by me at the Unaddressed Desk, 
{uly 22, 1918, was a gold medal awarded to B. 

McConnell for 100o-yard dash at Nome, 
Alaska, on July 4, 1911. 

Following the usual procedure in disposing 

of unaddressed mail, I forwarded the medal to 


the postmaster at Nome, Alaska, requesting 
him to deliver it to its owner, if known to him. 

Nearly ayear later, I received the medal 
and a communication from the povematirs 4 
Nome, dated April 14, 1919, stating that M 
McConnell was the secretary of Mr. tefanason. 
the well-known Arctic explorer, and that no 
doubt Mr. Stefansson would know Mr. McCon- 
nell’s present address. 

Due to my interest in all works on Arctic 
exploration, and knowing that Harper Bros. 
were Mr. Stefansson’s publishers, I wrote them 
for his address. Harper’s forwarded my letter 
to him at Banff, Alberta, Canada. 

Mr. Stefansson replied on July 14, 1 19, 
with the request to forward the med afto 
McConnell in Mr. Stefansson’s care at thé 
Harvard Club, New York, to be held until 
called for. This I did, and on October 24, I re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation from Mr. Mc- 
Connell. 


During the big storm that began last 
February 4th, the express companies de- 
clared an embargo on all parcels. Local 
merchants also shut down delive The 
Post Office was called on to perform, in 
addition to its usual functions, special 
service for express companies and local 
merchants. The Post Office declared no 
embargo, and accepted all mail and mer- 
chandise offered for transportation, re- 
gardless of quantity or distance. 

I dare say that individuals and corpora- 
tions who use the mails all the time do 
not realize the extent to which individual 
care and thoughtfulness will help in ex- 
pediting the service. It is most important 
of all for the outgoing mail from New 
York that mail from large establishments 
should be deposited early in the day, in- 
stead of once at the end of the day. The 
accumulation of 6,000,000 letters which 
comes to us between 5 and 9:30 P. M. is 
pars unavoidable, though it can be 
essened to a considerable extent if cor- 
porations will deposit mail at regular 
intervals during the day as it accumulates. 


ANYTHING above 5,000 letters from 
a single firm, between 5 and 9:30 P. M., 
we call a big mail. We ask firms sending 
this quantity to do their best to give us 
their letter so we can get them separated 
before the "peak" hours. Whenever any- 
one's outgoing mail is over 1,000 we ask 
that they separate it by states, and that 
mail for city delivery be kept separate 
from out-of-town mail. 

The head of a magazine firm dropped 


in on me the other day. "Well, Post- 
master," he said, "we re going to give 
you 7,000,000 letters." 


Knowing it in advance, I was able to 
handle it so that the unusual mail didn't 
interfere with our routine at any time. 
Forty men were detailed to go to the office 
of the publisher to separate the 7,000,000 
letters by towns and states. Otherwise, 
they might have swamped us during the 
evening rush hours when we were hurry- 
ing to get everything off in the 9:30 
mails. j^ such cases we arrange to have 
firms use precanceled stamps, which 
eliminates one operation completely. 

Seven million letters isn't a record- 
breaking mail from one firm. Once or 
twice a year we receive that many or 
more from a single firm. There are quite 
a number of firms in New York City that 

spend $1,000,000 a year for mail. Around 
t e first of the month, when dividend 
checks are going out, or bills are coming 
due, we frequently get from one firm any- 
where from 600,000 to 1,500,000 letters. 
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pREDNAQY 


Motor 
Topping 


| "DEFIES TIME AND THE ELEMENTS" | 
| | 

| What a difference a New | 

i Top makes, especially one | 
made of the famous Chase 

| Drednaut Motor Topping. 

| | 


Motorists who equip their 
cars with tops made o 


unknown materials add 
greatly to up-keep costs. 


Use Drednaut—have the 
manufacturer supply a top 
made of it—and i now that 
you have saved yourself 
the expense of several tops 
byobtaining one goodone. 
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Keeps things from 
going to pieces 


The man with Garco-lined brakes 
doesn’t run around bumping *'conti- 
nental limiteds” off the track: He 
comes to a gentle, certain stop and 
lets the trains go by. 

Throw on your brakes. Garco takes 
a tight grip that holds securely until 
released. 

The long asbestos fibre, strong wire 
reinforcing and special Garco Com- 
pound are much above the ordinary 
in quality. 

You'll realize that when your dealer 
has lined your brakes with Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK 


-U.NoPaAsrE NEEDED 
E to mount all kodak 
) „pictures. post cards,clippings in albums 


ade in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, gray, sepia, and red gumm 
f; 


Slip th 
QUICK FASY^A 
» an 
there, (^ noth 
from Engel Mfg. Co., 


paper. 

jctures, then wet and stick. 
IC o muss, no fuss, At photo 
stat'y stores. Accept no substitutes: 
asgood. 10c brings full pkg. and samples 
ept. 26J, 1456 Leland Ave,, CHICAGO 


our Home For 


Furnish 
20 Cents a Day 


Now you may furnish anew one room, or a whole home 


on the most convenient terms imaginable. Take two 
years to pay for furnishings bought on this new Factory- 
to-Family 


800 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments 


Compare quality and price of Larkin Furnishings with 
furnishings offered by others. Our quality 
is the highest. Our low Factory-to- 
Family prices will save you many 
dollars. Before buying your 
Furnishings this season learn 
about this offer. 


$3// This Big 128-Page 
Book FREE 
| Larkin Book of Better Homeswill 


help thousands this season to 
"Better Homes." Your copy sent 
FREE now for the asking. 


yj Larki Coz, dork FAM820, Buffalo, N.Y. 


lan. Payments as low as 20c a day. 


I might summarize my suggestions for 
helping expedite the mail: 

First, mail early in the day, as much 
mail before three o'clock as possible. This 
applies particularly to corporations, banks, 
trust companies, mail-order houses, maii- 
ing and addressing companies. 

Second, large mailers should make their 
mail up, when the quantity exceeds 1,000 
pieces, by cities, towns, and states. 

Third, address all mail legibly and cor- 
rectly. This is one of the most important 
factors. Give the name in full, not just 
the last name. Always give the street 
and number; and if the addressee is lo- 
cated in an office building, give the room 
number. Write the name of the town and 
state with just as much care as you write 
the name. There are as many similarities 
in the names of places as there are in the 
names of people. Don’t abbreviate the 
names of states. If you can't write plainly 
use a typewriter, or print. Always put 
the return address in the upper left-hand 
corner. Don’t send money loose in letters. 
Send postal money orders or registered 
letters. 


Fourth, wrap all parcels securely. 


Don't use paper that will chafe through 
easily. Use stout twine. Write just as 
legibly in addressing parcels as you would 
in addressing a valuable letter. Always 
fasten the address of the addressee and of 
the sender to some article inside the par- 
cel. If the outer wrapping comes loose, 
or the address is torn off, we can identify 
one or the other, or both, in this way. We 
are constantly returning parcels by find- 
ing marks of identification on articles 
from broken packages. 


PUNALLY, before dropping a letter or 
parcel into the mail, stop and look it 
over. Imagine that somebody has given 
you that parcel or letter and that you have 
never heard of the person addressed. Can 
you make out the name? Are the street 
and number, town, city, state, all there, 
with the state written in capitals? If you 
couldn’t deliver it, could you return it to 
the owner? Is the sender's name and ad- 
dress in the upper left-hand corner? 
When everybody acquires the habit of 
doing these things as a matter of course, 
comparatively few people will be incon- 
venienced by delays or mistakes. 


High Stakes 


(Continued from page 50) 


himself sat the Senorita Mercedes. 

“My head aches!” Senor Skinny com- 
plained dismally. 

“Tt ought to, you darned idiot,” Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid answered  unfeelingly; 
“still,” he added whimsically and half 
in pity, “I reckon you've hypnotized 
yourself into the idea that just because 
you're human you can't help bein’ what 
you are!” 

Senor Skinny did not reply. It hurt to 
think. 

"My Americano!" Senorita Mercedes 
screamed. 

El Capitan put his hand over her mouth. 


A THE gate of the Rancho del Rada, 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid was slow, deliberate, 


in getting down from the roan stallion. 


“Faster!” El Capitan ordered impa- - 


tiently. 

“Go t' hell!" 

El Capitan scowled darkly. 

A moment Th' Ramblin' Kid caressed 
the neck of Captain Jack; the bridle reins 
he fastened to the horn of the saddle. 

“Jack!” he whispered; “Jack!” he re- 
peated more sharply. “Go! Quick! To 
the ranch—and back!" 

Instantly the broncho sprang away. A 
soldier caught at his bridle—you could 
hear the bones crunch as the man fell— 
the front hoofs of the stallion struck full 
in his breast. At a hard run, Captain 
Jack dashed toward the north, in the 
direction of the American line—toward 
the Crazy Snake ranch. 

“What th’ Sam Hill?" queried Skinny. 

"Nothin'—" Th’ Ramblin’ Kid an- 
swered laconically. 

Into the casa El Capitan commanded 
the American cowpunchers. After them 
he dragged the weeping, disheveled Senor- 
ita Mercedes. Inside, waiting, was Padre 
Algonza de Reya, whom El Capitan's 


soldiers had brought by force from the 
Mission at Magdalena. 

Six soldiers and Pascal, also, El Capitan 
ordered into the house. The other sol- 
diers remained without to guard against 
surprise. Lights were brought. It was 
the large room. Bars were over the win- 
dows. The floor was clean swept and on 
one side, on the wall, was the Crucifix 
and the image of the Blessed Virgin. One 
door only was there. This the six sol- 
diers, with drawn guns, watched closely. 

* Pascal!" El Capitan called sharply. 

“Yes, my brave Capitan." 

* Bring the box!" 

Pascal brought the box. Carefully he 
carried it. Senorita Mercedes covered her 
face with her hands and cried out in ter- 
ror, El reptil diablo!" 

Senor Skinny stepped to her side. 
“Don’t worry!" he whispered; “we'll 
get out of it somehow!” 

Th’ Ramblin’ Kid looked at the box, 
at El Capitan, at Senor Skinny, at the 
Senorita Mercedes, and smiled. 

El Capitan laughed wickedly. 

* When it bites," he said slowly, yet 
with much passion, “‘the tongue swells— 
the eyes stare—the breath grows heavy 
—the blood turns to fire—one tears fran- 
tically at one's flesh—screams in agony, 
and dies! Senor, Th' Ramblin' Kid, first 
shall know— But before that there shall 
be the marriage. Senorita Mercedes, the 
beautiful, the charming, she who loves to 
wander in the moonlight, to me, El Cap- 
itan Montoya, by Padre Algonza, shall 
be married.’ 

“No, no, no!" Senorita Mercedes 
cried, stamping her foot, her black eyes 
flashing, even through the terror that was 
in them. “I will not marry El Capitan!” 

“No? Perhaps the Senorita Marada 
would rather nurse on her bosom the 
reptil diablo.” El Capitan laughed. 


ET 
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The Moon is an embodiment of the highest 
degree of engineering skill. Each unit is the 
work of part specialists who have attained 
outstanding leadership in their particular field. 
No single organization could embrace all these 
specialists, but Moon engineers have combined 
the skill of all in a distinctly individual car that 
is priced within the realm of reason. 


Built by MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


A fine point in the Moon's advanced E i } d à The Moon carrier does not allow a 

d i" io the extra wheel, or tire carrier Tei ie n j X 4 wheel or tire to rattle or wobble It se 
piece of molded steel, welded s T = à serves the purpose of a 

lo P gpa AM ame plate as though the re 4 protecting the gasoline ion and ee d 
two were o ` pagin, Y whole rear of the car. > 
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(This advertisement appeared in the 
Indianapolis newspapers during the Ad- 
vertising Convention, June 6 to 12, 1920) 


Truth in Advertising 


“The Credit for Building the First Car Belongs to Mr. Elwood Haynes” 


(The above statement is from a letter to A. G. Seiberling, Vice President and General Manager 
of The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, by Richard H. Lee, Special Counsel 
of the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World.) 


VERY advertising man attending this great 
convention will be proud over this tangible 
evidence of the constructive good being 

done for advertising by the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


** Truth in Advertising" is the motto, the slogan, 
and the code of the members of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. 


While The Haynes Automobile Company has 
never participated in the discussion over who 
made America’s first car, further than to state 
that Elwood Haynes invented, designed and 
built it, and to rest its case with history, we admit 
a glow of satisfaction as we take occasion to ex- 
ress to the advertising men of the world our 
felicitations to their National Vigilance Com- 
mittee upon the thoroughness of its research and 
its conscientious insistence upon the verities in 
public statements. 


Although the original Haynes automobile, in- 
vented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, is 
a United States Government exhibit in the Smith. 
sonian Institution at Washington, D. C., bearing 
an official tablet giving its history, nevertheless 
the accuracy of this Government statement has 
been directly and indirectly questioned. 


We asked the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, through their National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, to sift the entire matter, knowing it would 
be done utterly without bias, for this reason: 


Advertising is a force upon which we, in common 
with every progressive concern in the world, 
depend. We know what advertising has done 
for us. We know how jealously the Associated 
Advertising Clubs guard the good name of adver- 
tising. We know the sacredness of their slogan 
“Truth in Advertising.” 


CHARACTER C. 


Beauty œ Dus ^ Power 


The National Vigilance Committee went at its 
work conscientiously and thoroughly; it spent 
much time upon its investigation, in order that 
its finding should be final and decisive. The result 
is embodied in the letter from Mr. Lee to Mr. 
Seiberling, and in the straightforward statement: 


“The credit for building the first car belongs to Mr. 
Elwood Haynes." 


This decision lends added emphasis to the prin- 
ciple of character which is associated in the public 
mind with the name of Haynes. 


No matter how good advertising may be, it can 
only be as good as the product it advertises. It 
can only succeed with the product. Ne are natur- 
ally gratified that the Haynes has made good on 
its advertising. We give advert: 6 1 credit 
for carrying to the people the message of the four 
essential factors d character — beauty, strength, 
power and' comfort — which are established in the 
Haynes. Our advertising led the prospective car 
owner to expect beauty, strength, power and com- 
fort in the Haynes. The result is that to-day the 
demand for the new series Haynes is just as far 
ahead of our production as it was a year ago. 


Every advertising man will be pleased to know 
this, because Haynes advertising is a faithful echo 
of the car itself. It reflects the policies and. prin- 
ciples of The Haynes Automobile Company, and 
is just as much our product as is the Haynes car itself. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
have done at work, but never performed a 
greater act for the highest good E. advertising 
itself, than when their National Vigilance Com- 
mittee aligned the forces of good advertising with 
history, with recorded facts and with the U. S. 
Government's own official statement in the final, 
irrevocable decision that to Elwood Haynes 
belongs the credit for building America’s first car. 


RS 


-~ Comfort 


1893 ~œ- THE HAYNES AMERICA'S FIRST CAR, ^f 7920 » jJ 


ghted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 
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“You fiend!” Señorita Mercedes whis- 
pered. “You would murder the daughter 
of Don Enrico?” 

“Even by the bite of the gila monster!” 
El Capitan hissed, “even so would I 
kill her, so much do I love her—unless 
the Senorita Mercedes shall wed—” 

“I will die!" she spoke very quietly. 

“So? The pleasure shall be yours.” 

“You’re a hell of a brave capitan,” 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid interrupted, speaking 
very low and with much contempt; “a 
hell of a game sport—to torture a woman! 
You’re afraid to face a man—without a 

ack of your dirty wolves at your back! 
t is the sheep—the merino—the damned 
coward El Capitan Montoya is—an’ noth- 
ing else!” 


EL CAPITAN, enraged, leveled his re- 
k volver at the breast of Th’ Ramblin’ 

id. 

“That’s right!—shoot—you cur! Un- 
armed men—an’ women—are the onl 
kind you’ve got th’ nerve to tackle!” Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid’s lips curled in a scornful 
sneer, and at the same time he winked at 
Senor Skinny. 

Senor Skinny understood. 

“Sure!” he said. ‘El Capitan is a 
bloody coward! He ain't no sport! He 
wouldn't take a chance on a cinch. He 
wouldn't bet on four aces—unless he had 
another one up his sleeve. Now, if he 
had guts enough to gamble—” 

One thing El Capitan would do was 
gamble. He would bet anything on any- 
thing. It may be Senor Skinny did not 
know—and again, who can tell?—perhaps 
because he did know he said it, be 
challenged, even in the presence of the 
beautiful Señorita Mercedes, the courage, 
the gameness, the passion for chance of 
the haughty, the proud, El Capitan 
Montoya. 

El Capitan did not shoot. He lowered 
the gun. He would show these vaqueros 
gringos—Senorita Mercedes should see— 

“It is the lie!” he cried passionately, 
“El Capitan Montoya will gamble the 
great bet, even the life itself, on anything 
—on the monte, the dice, the horse race, 
the brincadore—" 

It was the answer Señor Skinny de- 
sired. He had observed Pascal, standing 
at one side of the room, playing with the 
bouncing beans—letting them lie in his Dept. G-61 
hand—watching them jump and twist, 
and admiring their nimbleness. And it 
had given Senor Skinny the great idea. 
He knew that-El Capitan, once he pledged 
himself on the brincadores, would not 
back out; would keep the agreement. ... Architect. 

“Prove it!" Senor Skinny exclaimed, 
as if he doubted. ‘‘Prove that you're a 


A Big Raise in Salary 
Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who doubled and trebled 
their salaries in a year’s time. You wondered how they 
did it. Was it a pull? Don't you think it. When a man 
is hired he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future 
and knowing what to do at the right time that doubles 
and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You thought that you 
would never learn and then—all of a sudden you knew how, and said 
in surprise: “Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with 
most things, and getting a job with big money is no exception to the 
rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can show you 8 sure 
way to success and big pay. A large number of men in each of the 
positions listed are enjoying their salaries because of our help — we 
want to help you. Make check on the coupon against the job you 
want and we will belp you to get it. Write or print your name on 
the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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American School of Correspondence, Dept. G-61 Chicago, U. S. A. 
I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 

$5,000 to $15,000 | ....Lawyer. $5,000 to $15,000 
..-.Building Contractor. ....Mechanical Engineer 


$5,000 to $10,000 : 
... Automobile Engineer * ...Shop Süperhitinédt e 40310,0900 


game sport and will gamble. TIl bet 
you three lives to one, El Capitan, on 


4€ 


the jumperit. 


the bouncing beans. 


One, a dark one, El Capitan took. An- 
other, lighter in color and with a brown 
streak on it, Señor Skinny selected. 

A ring was made on the floor—a foot, 

erhaps a foot and a half across, it was. 


t is good,” El Capitan cried, very 

angry. “‘It shall be. The brincadores 

shall settle it! Pascal, bring them!” 
Pascal, the goatherd, brought quickly 


....Business M 
+.. „Certified Public Accountant. 


$4,000 to $10,000 


...Automobile Repairman. 
e.. Civil Engineer, 
... Structural Engineer. 


$2,500 to $4,000 
$5,000 to $15,000 
$4,000 to $10,000 
"$5,000 to $15,000 
$7,000 to $15,000 


....Accountant and Auditor. 


$2,500 to $7,000 


...Draftsman and Designer. 


$2,500 to $4,000 


... Electrical Engineer. 


$4,000 to $10,000 


... General Education. 


In one year. 


$3,000 to $7,000 


...Employment Manager. 
-»..Steam Engineer, 
.. .Foreman's Course. 
...Photoplay Writer. 
-..Sanitary Engineer. 
... Telephone Engineer. 


$4,000 to $10,000 
$2,000 to $4,000 
$2.000 to $4,000 
$2,000 to $10,000 
$2,000 to $5.000 
$2,500 to $5,000 


... Telegraph Engineer. 


$2,500 to $5,000 
In two years. 
$3,000 to $10,000 


...High School Graduate. 
...Fire Insurance Expert. 


nto the ring the brincadores were placed. 
“The makes? El Capitan questioned. 
“They shall be," Señor Skinny replied, 
“the lives of Th’ Ramblin’ Kid ard me, 
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Better instruments are not made. Thousands of letters 
of praise from leading artists all over the world testify 
to this.. Awarded highest honors at World’s Expositions. 


Conn valve action is unusually quick and light. Tone quality is matchless. 
Design and finish are works of art. Perfec- 
tion of tubing, hydraulically expanded (an 
exclusive feature) makes intonation perfect 
and assures greatest ease of playing. 


Cultivate Your Musical Bump 


VERYBODY has a musical bump. Cul- 

tivate yours—be the envy of all your 

friends. Conn Instruments make this 
easy. You can quickly master one to your 
entire satisfaction. Conn Instruments are 
highly responsive; they produce and sustain 
a tone with practically no effort; they encour- 
age you to play. Get a Conn Saxophone, 
Cornet, Trombóneor Baritone and play in your 
orchestra or band — school, lodge, factory or 
theatre. There's no end to the pleasure and 
extra profit this affords. Write for particulars. 


901 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


Agencies in all large cities 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


ei 
John Dolan 


HE celebrated Cornet Soloist of Sousa's 

Band this season and for many years 

Soloist with Pat Conway's Band, has 
played a Conn Cornet for many years. He 
plays the Victor. 


His Letter 


“What could I say more than to state that 
your latest model, THE VICTOR, has proven 
uite beyond my, expectations. It is a won- 
erful cornet. Possesses a rich, large and 
wholesome tone, an even scale, a perfect one, 
is easy to play in all registers and particularly 
on the upper, so that allin all I consider it by 
far the greatest triumph you have won in the 

art of instrument building." 
(Signed) JOHN DOLAN 


Simon Mantia 


S the musicians” idol as a Trombone and 

Euphonium Soloist. For many pe Solo- 

ist with Sousa's and Pryor’s Bands and 
at present Assistant Director and Soloist of 
Pryor's Band. He has used nothing but Conn 
Trombones and Euphoniums. 


His Letter 


“If it were possible for me to find another j 

make of instrument that could give me more T DIJO 
satisfaction and pleasure than a Conn Trom- à z ^ 
bone or Euphonium I would adopt it at once. 2 
I do not believe it is possible to equal your in- T 
struments in any particular. They are simply 


the last word in perfection.” 
cxi o ri '(Signed) SIMON MANTIA F ree Book 
Joe Green VALUABLE 


information con- 

HE world renowned Drummer and Xylo- cerning instru- 
phone Soloist of Sousa's Band has ments and ease of 
delighted thousands by his remark- playing that every 
able playing. | musician should 
His Letter have. This instruc- 


“Have tried out the Victor Drum you sent me Roa pook, ia yours 
and can honestly say it is the best I have ever mention the instru- 
seen. You surely have something new. This ment in which you 
drum has more power than any other I have are interested 
ever played. It also works easy. The work- ; 
manship is wonderful. The best all around drum 

Ihave ever used.” (Signed) JOE GREEN 


and the love of Senorita Mercedes— 
against your life! If my bean beats your 
bean out of the circle, Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 
and me go free and we take Senorita 
Mercedes with us—if she wants to go— 
and El Capitan puts his hand in the box 
with the gila monster! If your bean 
crosses the line before my bean does, 
then the gila monster shall bite Th' 
Ramblin’ Kid, you can have Señorita 
Mercedes—and in addition to that you 
can shoot me any darn time you get 
ready!” 

" [t is agreed!” El Capitan cried, “The 
brincadores shall settle it and Padre Al- 
gonza can be the witness!” 

Th’ Ramblin’ Kid smiled but said 
nothing. : 

Senorita Mercedes stood, very pale, and 
watched, while the beans, the fast jump- 
ers, were placed exactly-in the center of 
the ring that it might be an even start. 
Senor Skinny swore softly in American; 
El Capitan clenched his hands and waited, 
his breath. coming hard; Padre Algonza 
drew close that he might referee the race; 
the six soldiers left the door and gathered 
about the circle that they should also 
see; and Pascal, the goatherd, his eyes 
shining, stooped eagerly forward, not 
wanting to miss the smallest squirm of 
the beans that bounce. 


VERY strange are the brincadores. One 
can never tell. Sometimes they go 
quickly in a straight line. Sometimes they 
lie still a long while—or almost still—just 
twisting and squirming a little. But why 
do they jump at all? Ah, there is the 
mystery. Perhaps there is something in 
them that is alive—a little white worm 
—it may be. But some say they are 
bewitched! Certain it is, when a het is 
made on the Princadore, the pledge must 
be kept; else the soul of the one who re- 
fuses shall be, in Purgatory, forever as 
the bouncing bean—unable to find re- 
se! 

All watched the brincadores. For a 
moment they were still. Then El Cap- 
itan's bean stirred, rolled on its side, made 
a little leap forward. Senor Skinny's bean 
remained calm. It seemed to be in a 
stupor; but at last, it also began to squirm! 

El Capitan's bean jumped again—not 
far, the twentieth part of an inch—and 
El Capitan smiled. Then the smile van- 
ished as the brincadore rolled back once 
more to the place from which it started. 
It bumped against the. bean of Señor 
Skinny and the jolt seemed to startle the 
bouncer with the brown stripe. It wig- 
gled, it appeared to straighten up, it 
leaped into the air—three jumps it made 
—and stopped! 

This time it was Señor Skinny who 
smiled. 

“Go to it, you little son-of-a-seed-pod,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Keep moving! You’re 
doing fine!’’ 

“Tt is not fair!" El Capitan cried, 
frowning. ‘‘The brincadores should not 
be talked to!” 

“Hell! can't a feller boost for his own 
bean?” Señor Skinny complained. 

“Keep still," Th’ Ramblin’ Kid laughed 
gently. “Let th’ frijoles fight it out their 
own way. Don’t hurry them!” 

“The Senor Skinny must neither talk 
to the bean nor tickle it with a straw to 
make it go quicker!" Padre Algonza, 
who was umpiring the race, declared. 
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A Reasonable Limit of Speed 


Makes Possible a Maximum of Power 


"These qualities which distinguish the Cleveland Six have earned 
from its thousands of owners sincere praise which cannot be 


questioned. 


The Cleveland motor, product of the expe- 
rienced engineers of the Cleveland Company, 
is of the overhead type, quiet in operation and 
alive with power. The kind of power that 
gives maximum flexibility, all the speed that 
any thoughtful driver would ever want to use 
even in an emergency, and takes the loaded 
car in high over the hills and mountain roads. 

Dignified design, of distinct beauty, marks 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2395 


all Cleveland Six models. The finish and the 
upholstery are of high quality, and low under- 
slung spring construction adds greatly to 
riding comfort. 

. Aleading automobile house in over 2,000 
cities and towns in the United States is show- 
ing the Cleveland Six. You will find it worth 
your while to see and have explained to you 
the many fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2395 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPAN Y, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: *"CLEVE-AUTO" 
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Master Driver 
1914 


Over 700 miles of mud, mountains, 
macadam and desert sands led the 
route of the “Cactus Derby” of 
1914. A diamond medal and the 
title, "Master Driver of the World," 
rewarded Barney Oldfield, first to 
flash by the finish at Phoenix. 


Peril and hardship were, for 20 
years, cheerfully accepted by Barney 
Oldfield, for they served a definite 
purpose. 


Every race was, forhim, a test of tires 
—a laboratory in which he could 
add to his tire knowledge, or prove 
tire facts he had already learned. 


THE OLDFI 


CLEVELAND 


Warehouses: San Francisco Los Angeles 


Kansas City 


Master Tire Builder 


1920 
Today Barney Oldfield is the active 
head of his own tire company. 


This company has broken all tire 
industry records for rapid growth. 


And the tires developed by Barney 
Oldfield’s study and experiment 
are first choice of motorists whom 
nothing but the best can satisfy. 


At Indianapolis, May 31, in the 
annual 500-mile ‘“‘Battle of the 
Tires,” the Oldfield Tires of Gaston 
Chevrolet—first driver in history 
to win this event without a tire 
change—added to Barney Oldfield’s 
laurels this new crown—‘‘ Master 
Tire Builder." 


ELD TIRE CQ. 


New York City Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Dealers Everywhere 
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**With the brincadore it is to watch and 
be quiet—it is to wait and not get anx- 
ious!” 

Senor Skinny subsided, muttering un- 
der his breath. El Capitan scowled 
triumphantly. Pascal trembled—so inter- 
ested was he. Senorita Mercedes turned 
very pale. Th’ Ramblin’ Kid flicked the ash 
from his cigarette, looked at the box— 
the box that held the gila monster—and 
smiled. . 

The brincadores remained very quiet. 
At last El Capitan's frijole became seri- 
ous. As if determined to end it all, it 
started—jumping steadily, consistently, 
toward the north edge of the circle. Senor 
Skinny's bouncer, half way between the 
center of the ring and the eastern side, 


watched El Capitan's bean with the ut-: 


most indifference. It seemed to care 
nothing about the progress of its rival! 
El Capitan enthused. He became cheer- 
ful. He looked glad. Senor Skinny swore 
ently in a low voice. Señorita Mercedes’ 
ithe body became tense with anxiety, her 
eyes dilated, she gazed spellbound at 
El Capitan’s brincadore, advancing rap- 
idly toward the northern boundary of 
the fatal circle. 
It reached the line! One more jump, 
just another small bounce, only a squirm, 
or perhaps a wiggle, and El Capitan's 


bean would be over—would be the vic-: 


tor! It paused. It seemed to be gather- 
ing strength for à great leap. Still it 
paused. 

Ah, the agony, the exquisite suspense, 
the grand tension, as El Capitan's boun- 
cer hesitated on the very threshold of 
success! 

There was a slight scraping sound from 
the box. The gila monster stirred rest- 
lessly in his prison. Senor Skinny, Señor- 
ita: Mercedes, Th’ Ramblin’ Kid, El 
Capitan, observed the noise. Seforita 
Mercedes shuddered and drew her brown 
and gold mantilla across her face. 


UDDENLY Señor Skinny's brincadore 
aroused itself. It awakened. It real- 
ized the danger. Itcrouched. lt prepared 
to jump. El Capitan's bean looked at the 
jumper of Senor Skinny with contempt. 
t seemed to smile derisively, and again 
it jumped. But in the wrong direction! 
It was over-confident—it had become con- 
fused—it was hopping, once more toward 
the center of the ring! 
, Indeed, then did FI Capitan grow anx- 
ious. He gritted his teeth. 

Señor Skinny’s bean glanced quickly at 
El Capitan’s bouncer and then, as if it 
had made up its mind, as if to show its 
own agility, as if eager to prove its won- 
derful nervousness, it started rapidly and 
confidently toward the edge of the circle! 
Never pausing, never hesitating, without 
even looking around, it moved with en- 
thusiasm in the direction of the eastern 
border of the ring. At the line it did not 
falter! With a mighty leap it sprang 
across. Even then it kept going, hopping 
daintily, lightly, apparently without the 
slightest fatigue or desire to lie still and 
rest. 

“Stop the darned thing—head it off!” 
Señor Skinny cried joyously, yet with a 
tremble in his voice, so great was his emo- 
tion when he realized that by the brin- 
cadore he had won the grand gamble. 
“Stop it—it’s runnin’ off!” he repeated 
excitedly. 


Big Prices Paid 
To ARTISTS 


EADING illustrators and commercial artists— 
both men and women—are frequently paid 
$250, $500, $1,000 and even more for single 
illustrations or designs—and their work is 
eagerly sought. 

Good commercial art is vital to modern business 
—rnnillions of dollars are paid for it yearly by 
thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers 
and others. 


Earn $50, $75, $100 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing — the 
opportunities open to properly trained commercial artists 
have never been excelled. Enter this modern profession 
where you can put your natural ability to its best use. 
Learn at home in your spare time by the up-to-the-minute 
"Federal" Home-Study Mcethod—a proven result-getter. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and com- 
mercial artists have endorsed Federal Training as America's 
Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. On the Federal 
Advisory Council are nationally known artists and illustra- 
tors,—men who have won true success. You can now profit 
by the advice and experience of many of them, through 
original lessons contributed exclusively to the Federal Course. 

Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. 
Chambers, a leading magazine and story illustrator; Franklin 
Booth, a wonderful pen-and-ink artist called the ‘Painter 
with the pen;" Harold Gross, for many years Designer for 
the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago 
Tribune Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many 
illustrations for ‘Cream of Wheat;" C. Matlack Price, an 
authority on posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the well known 
animal painter, and others widely recognized as leaders. 


Get This Free Book, 
* YOUR FUTURE" 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this 
book. Every ambitious young man and woman 
should read it. It contains 56 pages, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, and shows remarkable work 
by Federal Students. It describes the fascinating 
Federal Home-Study Method, easy to learn 
and apply,—and tells of opportunities in 
this field that will open your éyes. 


Send the Coupon NOW, 
stating your age and 
occupation. 


COUPON 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1424 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen—Please send me “YOUR FUTURE,” for which I 
enclose 6c in stamps. 
ye iin 


————————— ee 
(Write your address plainly in margin.) 
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“Tt is finished,” Padre Algonza soberly 
announced. “Senor Skinny’s bouncer is 
the victor!” 

Senorita Mercedes shivered—scarcely 
able to stand. Her bosom rose and fell, 
she looked at El Capitan earnestly, and 
into her eyes there came a peculiar light. 

Th’ Ramblin’ Kid lighted another cig- 
arette and smiled silently. 

El Capitan straightened up. Very 
handsome he was in his white uniform 
with the gold braid, his dark cheeks paled 
a bit by his emotions. In his eyes there 
was aslook of calmness. 

“The word has been given,” he said 
quietly. “It shall not be broken, The 
brincadores have settled it!” 

To the soldiers he turned: 

“Safely permit the vaqueros Ameri- 
canos to return again to the Rancho del 
Crazy Snake!” he ordered. 

“Bueno!” the soldiers answered. 

Then El Capitan stepped to the box. 
A moment he paused and looking sadly 
at the Senorita Mercedes said gently: 

“Senorita Mercedes, to you, farewell— 
adios! The hand you do not desire I 
will offer to the reptil diablo.” 

Sefiorita Mercedes started to speak— 

“Hold on a minute, El Capitan,” Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid interrupted, speaking softly, 
still smiling. ‘Before you feed yourself 
to th’ gila monster will you tell that sol- 
dier there,” nodding his head in the di- 
rection of one of the six who had guarded 
the door, "to give me back my gun? He's 
th’ hombre that's got it!" 

“With pleasure, Senor!” with much 
dignity did El Capitan reply. Then, turn- 
ing to the soldier, "give at once to the 
Americano cowpuncher his pistolo!” 

The soldier obeyed. Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 
took the revolver; with a queer look in 
his eyes he whirled the cylinder, saw 
that it was yet loaded. 

El Capitan moved closer to the box 
in which was the gila monster. A deathly 
silence filled the room. Senorita Mer- 
cedes, wide-eyed, speechless, her lips half 
parted, as though fascinated, watched El 
Capitan. 

Slowly El Capitan stooped forward; he 
reached down to remove the lid from the 
box; his eyes looked once more on those 
gathered about him, pausing an instant 
as they rested on Senorita Mercedes; a 
short laugh came from his throat; quickly 
he jerked the cover from the box and his 
hand poised a second above the ugly 
aue exposed, at last, to the sight 
of all. 


HE gun in the hand of Th' Ramblin' 

Kid belched a stream of flame. There 
was a roar and the room was filled with 
smoke as the heavy bullet tore through 
the thin sides of the box. The gila mon- 
ster was dead! 

El Capitan straightened up. A mo- 
ment there was silence. 

"You're too damned white—" Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid spoke softly to El Capitan, 
*—for anything like that! I used to 
think there wasn't any such animal as a 
Mexican that was game—but I've found 
out there is! Well call that part of th’ 
bet paid!" 

El Capitan, without replying, bowed. 

“Hell, yes!” Señor Skinny said, a trifle 
thickly. “Forget about that end of it, 
El Capitan! We'll call it square the way 
it stands!” 


Once more El Capitan bowed. : 

The silence was broken by the noise of 
horses running, shouts, and the bark of 
forty-fours. 

“It’s th’ boys from th’ Crazy Snake?’ 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid cried, springing to his 
feet. “I sent Captain Jack—told them 
at th’ ranch if he ever showed up without 
a rider to follow him. There'll be hell if 
we don't get out there an’ stop 'em!" 

Thè Ramblin’ Kid leaped to the door. 
By his side was El Capitan. In American 
the cowboy called to the vaqueros gringos. 
In Mexican El Capitan ordered his sol- 
diers to cease firing. The truce was made. 
All was explained. It was told how the 
brincadores, by their jumping, had settled 
it. To kill there was no further need. ' 


"TOGETHER, after the explanations, El 
Capitan and Senor Skinny entered 
again the large room of the casa. Senorita 

ercedes was there, alone, bowed before 
the crucifix, at the feet of the image of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

“We will leave it to her," Senor Skinny 
said. “The Senorita Mercedes herself 
shall say which of us she wants. You 
gave me a chance, El Capitan, for life; 
now I'll give you a chance for love!" 

*Ttiswell," El Capitan answered. “The 
Americano is square!” 

The daughter of Don Enrico stood up. 

“Take your choice,” Senor Skinny said. 
“We're leavin’ it all to you!” 

Long she looked at the vaquero Ameri- 
cano. In her eyes was the admiration, 
the friendship, the esteem. Then her 
gaze turned to the other. There was tbat 
in her look that sent the hot blood of El 
Capitan racing through his veins like fire. 

"For the Senor Skinny, the 4mer- 
icano," she said, very gently, “it is the 
romance, the friendship, the respect. Him 
I shall always—admire!" Then caressing 
indeed became her words, “But for El 
Capitan—my brave El Capitan—now— 
I have discover, in my heart, it is—the 
love!” 

As one stricken, Señor Skinny bowed 
his head. Silently, leaving Señorita 
Mercedes panting jọyously on the breast 
of El Capitan, the American cowpuncher 
walked out of the room. The grand gam- 
ble, the great bet, on the brincadores—on, 
it may be, the wiggle of a worm—he had 
won, and yet the love of Señorita Mer- 
cedes he had lost. 

The red glow of dawn it was, instead 
of the white moon, that crested the peaks 
of the Apache Mountains when the cow- 
boys from the Crazy Snake ranch guided 
their bronchos through the dew-wet morn- 
ing toward the line of Arizona. With 
them went Senor Skinny and Th’ Ram- 
blin’ Kid. To them the ride was more 
than a jog through the freshly awakened 
desert at the birth of a new day. It was 
the end of their chase after the spotted 
steer, the long-horn with the scrawly 
brand on his ornery hide! 

Until they crossed the line neither spoke. 

Then, very softly, a smile of half-pity, 
half-contempt, on his lips, Th' Ramblin' 
Kid asked: 

“You poor mush-hearted cuss, are you 
feelin’ much regretful?” 

“I am—an' I ain't!" Señor Skinny an- 
swered with a laugh that was part dis- 
appointment and part relief. — When 
them darned brincadores was jumpin’ I 
got to thinkin’ of Manilla Endora!” 
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TRUCK TIRES 


INE years ago, there 

were only about 

25,000 motor trucks 

in the country. That was 
when the first pneumatic truck 
tire ever built came out of one 
of the U. S. Tire factories. 

How changed today. 
More than 700,000 trucks. 
Over 5,000 truck /ines, par- 
alleling the service of the 
railroads. More starting 
daily. 

The United States Rubber 
Company has long been 
preparing for this new trans- 
portation era. Looking 
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A NEW TRANSPORTATION ERA: 
BUT WHAT KIND OF PNEUMATIC 
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ahead— realizing the part 
the right kind of pneumatic 
truck tires should play. 
Thinking of the food situ- 
ation, the industrial situation 
—every phase of commercial 
transportation. 

Its years of experience — 
longest of any truck tire 
manufacturer — have been 
devoted to this one objective: 
the construction of a Truck 
Pneumatic built for Truck 
service. With the result that 
it has been able to incorpo- 
rate, in each U. S. Nobby 
Cord Pneumatic Truck Tire, 


a structural strength beyond 
anything ever attempted — 
as may be seen from the 
way its beads are anchored, 
its breaker strips multiplied, 
its flap moulded, its side 
cushions bulwarked, its hold- 
ing to the road made sure. 
* * * 


'The United States Rubber 
Company is providing truck 
owners today with the pneu- 
matic truck tireperformance 
they will be looking for when 
the bulk ofthenation'sfreight 
business is being done by 
motor truck. 


U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
Thirty-five Branches 
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The Wonders of Motoring 
Fear and forebodings vanish for tourists who know Monkey Grip. 


There is no road so far from a service station that tire troubles 
cannot be fixed permanently in 3 minutes for 1c. 


There’s a service station with you when you carry Monkey Grip— 
the one patch that will never creep or loosen. Road heat causes 
it to fuse more completely with the tube. They become one and 
inseparable! 


60,000 dealers, garages and filling stations sell the 
original Moco Monkey Grip. There Is No Substitute. 


3 SIZES: Touring, $1.75; Medium, $1.00; Cycle, 60c. 


THE MOCO COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. Oklahoma City Augusta, Ga. 
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What Wasted Time Has Cost Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


Killing Time With Useless 
Reading 


PARTICULAR method of 
wasting time was the desultory 
reading of newspapers. In street 

Cars, on trains, in pesi in lunchrooms, 
and at home I have wasted many hours in 
aimlessly reading and rereading news- 
apers, from the front-page heads to the 
ast-page comics, never overlooking de- 
partment-store advertisements, classified 
columns, sporting, theatrical and society 
notes, and other indifferent subjects. 

Rarely did I board a street car without 
a paper to pass the time, and if I went 
through its pages before reaching my 
destination I started through it again, to 
read the advertisements and items which 
did not hold my eye in the first glance 
over the columns. Furthermore, I bought 
and read in the same purposeless manner 
five or six papers a day—morning issues 
on my way to the ofhce, early evening 
editions at lunch time, and evening finals 
and extras on my way home after dinner. 

The hours wasted in this desultory 
reading, if applied to study, would have 
enabled me to master a foreign language. 

I now carry a pocket copy of a classic, 
or some correspondence course study 
material for reading at odd moments. In 
the past twelve months I have read 
through a pocket edition of Shakespeare, 
and have done quite a little studying, 
while on trains and cars, in time that I 
would once have wasted in the indifferent 
reading of newspapers. 

Aimless reading cost me two or three 
hours a day for many years—hours I can- 
not reclaim. Since changing my reading 
habits I have broadened myself mentally 
and I am better informed on topics of gen- 
eral interest than I was a few years ago when 
I “killed time" with a newspaper whenever 
opportunity offered. W. F. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


You Have Got to Do 
Something Besides Dream 


AEN years ago I met a young man 
who might be called a dreamer. He 
could see one and dream dreams of 
things that were to take place in the 
future. One day he would build air 
castles, the next day he would build more 
air castles, and then he would tell me 
what he was going, to do some day in the 
“sweet by and by.” 

Strange to say, I believed this promis- 
ing young man would make good his de- 
termination, and I could see nothing but 
success awaiting him. I had not learned 
that it takes more than a dream, or a good 
resolution, or a determination, to succeed 
in life. 

Sometime ago I happened to call on 
a friend who is a great reader, and before 
I left he said to me: “I have two of the 
October issues of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 


` 


ZINE, how would you like to take this one 
home with you and read it?” Althou h not 
being a reader, I said, “Thank you,” and 
took it with me. The first story I read 
was about Percy Johnson; the second, 
“What is Wasted Time;” the third, 
“Ten Good Resolutions.” I cannot ex- 
press how these stories affected me more 
than to say I was set on fire to accomplish 
something myself and be a man. 

Since reading my first article in THE 
AMERICAN MacazinE in October, I have 
studied one hundred pages in a shorthand 
textbook, learned to write the touch 
system on a typewriter at the rate of 
fifteen words a minute, studied for and 
taken two examinations as preparation 
for a promotion, ordered a course on 
Public Speaking, and studied the first 
lesson carefully, planned to spend my 
vacation taking a business course, and 
have been offered a raise of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for next year. E. R. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 


How Ministers’ Wives Are 
Bored 


O#! THE many weary hours I have 
wasted! 

How well I recall one fine morning, 
when my good husband and myself had 
planned to steal away into the woods to 
rest our tired nerves! It was the first time 
for many weeks that we had found the 
time, and so we were looking forward to 
it with a great deal of pleasure. 

ust as we were about to depart the 
bell rang, and there stood just such an old 
noodle as Ellis Parker Butler described 
so well in his article in the June number. 
One, two, three hours go flitting by, along 
with our plans for the day, and as the 
noon hour approaches I give up all hopes 
of escape, and reluctantly set about pre- 
paring a meal for our guest. 

The reason I feel like breaking out in 
boils now, is because, after our departure, 
he confided to the next victim that we 
were real sociable, but he didn’t think the 
minister put enough time in study on his 
sermons. 

They tell me that there are more min- 
isters’ wives in the insane asylums than 
any other class, and now I know why. 
It is because they have for years repressed 
their natural feelings of irritation, and 
smirked away while listening to these 
ducks, until their nerves are strained to 
the breaking point and they go raving 
crazy.. 

ow, I have small hopes of winning 
any sort of a prize, but I just want 
Ellis Parker Butler to know that his 
article has helped meso much, and given 
me so much courage, that from this time 
forth, when I find myself looking like a 
jackass with my ears turned forward, I 
am going to get right up and walk over to 
the person | who is wasting my time and 
* He-haw!" right in his or her face, and 
then go away and do some of the pleasant 
things for which I have never found the 
time. MRS. H. T. C. 
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for these books 
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dont have them 
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their help and what you DO EARN now is the price 
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don't, you pay for any set several times over. Every 
month you can earn enough extra to pay for the set 
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Lost—A $2,500 Engagement © 
Ring 


(Continued from page 49) 


capable little housewifely ways—and then 
brushed the thought of them aside. It was 
for none of these, nor for the.sum of them 
that he loved her, but for the indescribably 
sweet essence of herself. It was Fate; it 
was Destiny; it was the Miracle of Life 
that drew him. 

He went over step by step their lives 
from childhood: the day he jumped over 
the fence, the day they were lost by the 
river, days at school and evenings under 
the lamp, college gayeties, and the earn- 
est talks in which they had exchanged 
ambitious secrets—in all the chain of evi- 
dence there was no break. By every 
memory of the past, and by the hopes of 
the future that racked him suddenly with 
a sweet, intolerable longing, Bob knew 
that he was hers, forever. 

He stayed in the garden till the last 
guests had taken their shrill departure, 
until both houses were quiet and he had 
seen Mary’s white arm draw the shade in 
her room. Then, hugging his new secret 
to his breast, he went in. 

Sunday night was the time he had de- 
cided upon to tell her. It was the only 
night she was sure to be alone. A great 
red-gold moon had risen voluptuously over 
the trees when he started at last across 
the lawn. Except for the dull strumming 
of a premature cricket in the heavy porch 
vines, all was quiet. Bob took his old 
place in the swing, and tried to assume 
with it his old tone of camaraderie. It 
would not come, and Mary looked up 
surprised. It was that little questioning 
look that precipitated things. Bob’s care- 
fully thought out speech, in which he 
meant to trace their friendship through 
the years, and compare their love to a 
coral island which had been growing 
steadily, though unseen, was all forgotten. 

Breathing quickly, he leaned toward 
her and caught both her hands in his. 
“Mary,” he said. “Mary!” Just that. 

But Mary understood and shrank back. 
“Oh, Bob,” she pleaded, “not that way.” 

“Yes, dearest, that way. I’ve been 
such a fool not to have known it always. 
But now I know, dear, and I want you 
more than—” 


I? WAS something like a sob that in- 
terrupted. ''Bob, you mustn't! It's 
dreadful for you to be talking this way 
to me." 

* But you do love me, don't you? We've 
been so close all these years." 

“Why, that’s just it," Mary explained 
eagerly. "Can't you see, dear? Of course 
I love you, but not like that. Why, there 
would be no romance if we were to marry, 
and I have my dreams, like every girl, 
about how wonderful it all must be. Why, 
Bob, to marry you would seem so, so 
ordinary—almost like marrying Father." 

Bob was very straight and still now, 
and so quiet that Mary was frightened. 
* Dear boy," she went on, stroking his 
hands, “forgive me if that sounded blunt 
and rude. It’s too awful for us to get 


into a tangle like this. And it breaks my 
heart if you're hurt. You're not terribly 
hurt, are you Bob? And this won't mean 
that we—that you'll be any different, will 
it? Not like the men—you know what I 
mean—in stories. I couldn't bear for us 
to be different after all these years. Please 
don't let it, Bob." 

Bob got up and walked to the end of 
the porch. The moon was higher now, 
and another lttle cricket had tuned its 
string. He looked off several minutes into 
the night, then he came back. 

“Did you ever hear of mid-summer 
madness?” he asked. 

“Why, yes," Mary puzzled, “isn’t it in 
Shakespeare?” 

“Well, never mind who said it. It’s a 
serviceable term. Now this little—ep- 
isode,” Bob spoke slowly and distinctly, 
“we are going to call mid-summer mad- 
ness, and both forget all about it.” 

“ And be just the very same?” her voice 
was anxiously eager. 

* Absolutely." He put her cool little 
hands for a moment to his lips, hot with 
hunger, and then turned away. 

ary, watching him go, noticed that 
for the first time the hedge seemed too 
high for him and he went through the gate. 


IN REAL life, sometimes, as in the 
movies, important events succeed each 
other with mechanical swiftness. It was 
the next week after that strange Sunday 
night that Mary went on a motor trip 
through the Berkshires. It was while on 
this trip that she met Harrison P. Barnes. 
It was early in September that a big car 
with a conspicuous monogram began 
stopping every week before the McNeils' 
house. It was at Christmas time that 
Mary's father and mother talked it over 
seriously. 

“Well, at least he's no four-flusher,” 
John McNeil began one evening. “Tve 
made it my business to investigate a 
little, and they are financially sound, he 
and his father, you know, in commercial 
paper.' They really have money." 1 

*And the family is irreproachable," 
Mrs. McNeil returned regretfully, as if 
another critical prop had fallen. ‘‘Mrs. 
Darby knows someone who knows them 
and she tells me they are delightful 
people." 

“Well, damn it, Julia, I don't like him. 
I don't care how irreproachable he is. 
There's something about him that’s too 
self-assured for a young man." 

“Of course we both keep comparing 
him with Bob, and he is so different. But 
we simply must not let our prejudice,run 
away with us and hurt Mary. The child 
seems so happy. I think she really is 
beginning to care for him. He is dis- 
tinguished-looking and his manners are 
so attractive. Then the way they met, 
and the fact that he is older and wealthy 
and something of a society man, and 
knows how to do everything so mag- 
nificently, makes it all very romantic. i 
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ORE than a decade ago MAZDA 
Service took form in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company. Chemists, physicists, metal- 
lurgists and engineers, coordinating and 


cooperating in a steady forward drive 
for scientific knowledge, have built the 
fountain-head of experience and tech- 
nical skill from which MAZDA Service 
flows. The laboratories that house it 
are without counterpart in the world. 


MAZDA Service has made possible many 
things. Its outstanding achievement is 
the MAZDA lamp. The modern X-ray 
tube, powerful, adaptable and reliable, 
is another result of the search of these 
men for the perfect incandescent electric 
lamp, and the study of the thermionic 


"Without research no scientific discoveries or inventions have been made" 
ENCYCLOPZ/EDIA BRITANNICA 


emission of its filament. This is one 
example of the far-reaching influence 
of MAZDA Service. 


What part this influence played in the 
use of electricity in the war; what it has 
contributed to wireless communication, 
through the improved vacuum-tube; to 
surgery, in X-ray development; to the 
art of lighting, with electric lamps as 
large as melons and as small as peas; to 
industry and commerce, to the progress 
and comfort and health of humanity, 
is a story that has not been told. 


Because it has entered deeply into 
everyday life, because the benefits 
it has brought are universal, the story 
of MAZDA Service is worth telling, and 
worth hearing. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Your Closet 


Bowl—Spotless 
and Sanitary 


Scrubbing the closet not only 
mars and roughens the surface 
» of the bowl but is an unpleas- 
ant and unnecessary task. Sani- 
Flush is different. All that you 
have to do is to sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, ac- 
cording to directions—flush, 
and the work is done. Stains 
and markings of every sort dis- 
appear like magic and the bowl 
is left shining-white as new. 


The trap, which no amount 
of scrubbing can reach, is as 


clean as the bowl. Sani-Flush 
will not hurt the plumbing. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
917 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and housefurnishing stores. If you can- 
not buy it locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


we had one least definite thing against 
his character or his family or anything, 
we could tell Mary so, but as it is I don't 
see how we can help letting it go on." 
And so it went on. It went on in a rose- 
colored kaleidoscope of theatre parties 
and gay, exclusive little dinners and vi- 
olets and American Beauties, during which 
time Mary grew more distractingly pretty, 
and Harrison P. Barnes's handsome face 
began to take on the pride of ownership 
—and Bob grew so interested in a big 
engineering project that he found it dif- 
ficult to get home even for week-ends. 


Y SPRING all the town knew that mat- 

ters were settled. Mrs. Barnes and her 
daughter, whose husband was reported 
to be a millionaire in the coal business, 
had called at the McNeils'. The formal 
announcement was set for early June. The 
reason for the delay, as Mary's friends 
told with a relish tinged with awe, was 
the ring. It was being made in New 
York according to Mr. Barnet own de- 
sign. He was to bring it out the night 
before the reception. 

'The morning of the party, three fem- 
inine voices reached Bob at his office, 
importuning him to come home that 
evening. The last was Mary's. It sounded 
vibrant with happiness over the wire. 

44 Bob?" 

“Yes, how’s everything going?" 

“Oh, beautifully. Bob, you will come 
out to-night, won't you? You haven't 
been here for an age. We're going to 
have a nice quiet evening after all the 
excitement. Your father and mother are 
coming over, and I want you to be here 
too, to hear all about everything before 
it gets cold, and sample the goodies, and 
see the house. Really it looks like a 
dream." 

“And isn't there something else to be 
exhibited?" Bob felt he had managed 
his voice pretty well. 

Mary's laugh rippled into the receiver. 
“Of course there is, and I’m dying to 
show it off, You will come, won't you?" 

“T think I can manage it, if you prom- 
ise not to eat all the cakes beforehand." 

With a jubilant good-by, Mary was 
gone. 

At half past eight Bob climbed the 
McNeil steps a little heavily. He was 
wondering about the ring. In those, few 
days when he had foolishly thought of 
Mary as his own, he had even, planned 
that precious detail. Not every ring, he 
felt, would look well on Mary's hand. 
So he had dreamed of one perfect dia- 
mond—not too large—set in the slender- 
est possible calyx of platinum, which 
would uprear itself like a lily from a 
light band. Now it was another man's 
ring that he was going to see. 

And he saw it the moment Mary ap- 
peared. It would have been difficult not 
to have done so. Two enormous dia- 
monds, flanking a raised bed of studded 
platinum, were held in place by a rather 
lugubriously carved band that seemed to 
weigh down the slim finger held up for 
his inspection. Bob stared, and Mary, 
watching him, saw something in his eyes 
that made her own turn suddenly critical. 
In a minute he was on guard again. 

“Why, that's gorgeous. Perfectly gor- 
geous. But won't you need a few secret 
service men to shadow you with that on?" 

“Do you really like it, Bob?” 


“Its wonderful," he announced with 
conviction, glad that the truth could still 
remain intact. 

Reassured, Mary led the way to the 
living-room, where the others were al- 
ready, and Bob, calling all his powers to 
aid him, managed to be what the occasion 
called for. 

“Of course the wedding won't be for 
a while," Mary explained after the after- 
noon's events had been duly related and 
the wonders of the ring discussed in the 
new. '' larrison wants it to be this fall, 
but I haven't agreed yet. I can't think 
of the possibility of going away and leav- 
ing you all, and I'm not going to think 
of it for a long time. You haven't heard 
about the house-party, have you, Bob?" 
she hurried on, as im McNeil covertly 
wiped his eyes. ''Mrs. Barnes is enter- 
taining for me the last of this month. 
You know it was through Eleanor Ray 
that I met Harrison—and so Eleanor is 
helping her arrange for it. The men will 
come for over the week-end. I’m crazy 
about going. It i5 a little intoxicating to 
think of being the honor guest for it all. 
I wish you were coming, Bob," she added 
suddenly. “It would do you worlds of 

ood. You've been staying in too close. 
ou look tired and thin. "Why, Mrs. 
Dorrance, he looks awfully thin." 

“Now, now, no reproaches cast on my 
lean ancestry, please. But by that token 
I know it's time to leave. It’s a sure 
sign Mary is tired herself when she sees 
symptoms of fatigue in other peop'!e," 
and in the midst of the girl's laughing 
remonstrances, Bob marshaled his father 
and mother home. 


s pe YOU know,” said Mrs. McNeil 
thoughtfully as she took down her 
hair for the night, “‘ Bob was right in what 
he said about Mary’s being tired herself 
when she remarked it in other -people. 
I’ve noticed that dozens of times. I be- 
lieve he understands her as well as I do. 
If they only could have loved each other." 
And Mary’s father sighed heavily in 
reply. He was a good judge of men. 

On the other side of the hedge Mrs. 
Dorrance was saying to her husband, “I 
felt rebuked when Mary spoke about 
Bob’s appearance. The child noticed it 
even before I did. He looks wretched. I 
wonder sometimes if he does care about 
Mary’s being engaged, after all. He al- 
ways seems so casual, but still—” 

Even Bob, thrashing about on his hot 
pillow that night, had to admit that Mary 
was right, and that he was tired. By 
morning he had to admit still more, when 
after several disgusted attempts, he dis- 
covered that neither his eyes nor his legs 
seemed to work harmoniously. 

About noon old Doctor Jarret bristled 
in. Too much work, Bob,” he scolded 
after his examination. ‘“‘You’re going 
after those bridges of yours like your 
father goes after us hardened old sinners. 
You'll have to ease up a while.” 

"Let's have the verdict at once," Bob 
groaned. 

“A week in bed and maybe a month 
under the apple tree out there, or you'll 
be a job for a bigger man than I am." 

So it happened that Bob was an eye 
witness to the events which followed. 

One of the first evenings he was down- 
stairs, Mary brought her lover over that 
he and Bob might become acquainted, a 


HAT a charming room! 


without being extravagant. 


“Those window drapes—that cretonne-boltomed chair—the Cos 
lamp shades—she's given them all a magic touch that makes 


them look as if they belonged to this room! 


“And the rug—I wonder where she got that attractive rug!” 


O wonder the guest exclaims! But her 
hostess’ explanation is simple. The secret 
of this interior is the Congoleum Art-Rug. It 
suits this little guest room to a T—neat, cozy 
and beautifully spotless! 
House cleaning ceases to be a burdensome, 
wearing task when the floors are covered with 
Congoleum G°!4 Art-Rugs. A damp mop re- 
moves every speck of dirt from these water- 
proof rugs in short order. 
Because they respond to quick treatment, they 
are enormously popular with the modern 
housewife. 
Add to these qualities their low price and their 
long wear and you have the secret of their suc- 
cess in the home. 


Congoleum cod Art-Rugs are laid on the floor 


without the least trouble—no hammer or tacks 
—they lie flat without fastening, and have the 
distinct advantage of not curling up at the edges. 
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Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 362 


“You'd just know Ethel had arranged it all. I never 
saw anyone like Ethel for getting beautiful effects 


Congoleum meets the national need for beau- 
tiful low-priced rugs that are sanitary and easy 
They are made in the following 
popular sizes and in patterns for every room in 
the house. 

3 x 4% feet $2.40 7% x9 feet $11.85 
3x6 feet 3.20 9x 9 feet 14.25 
6x9 feet 9.75 9 x 10% feet 16.60 


9 x 12 feet $19.00 
Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 
than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25° 
higher. All prices subject to change without notice. 
Rug Color-Chart Free 
Before you call on the dealer, get this rug chart 
that shows the full line in actual color. A con- 
venient guide in picking out the patterns you 
like best. Write nearest office. 


Congoleum Company 


to clean. 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON MONTREAL 


ART-RUGS AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


A DAMP CLOTH WILL REMOVE 
SEAL IF IT STICKS TO GOODS 


Look for the Gold Seal 


When you go to buy a Con- 
goleum Gold -Seal Art- Rug 
be sure you get genuine Con- 
goleum bearing the Gold-Seal 
Guarantee reading: 


"Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money will be refunded.” 
The Gold Seal is pasted on 
the face of every genuine 
Congoleum Art-Rug as a pro- 
tection against inferior and 
unsatisfactory imitations of 
Congoleum. We mean every 
word of this guarantee and will 
positively stand behind it. 

The rug on floor of bedroom 
is pattern No. 364. The 6x9 
foot size retails at $9.75. 


Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 368 


Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 350 


Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 346 
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meeting the latter had long and carefully 
avoided. They talked on easily now, as 
men of the world may do, Bob skillfully 
allowing his guest to take the initiative in 
the conversation. Later, as he and his 
father smoked their bedtime cigars, Doc- 
tor Dorrance asked suddenly, “Well, what 
do you think of him?" 

Bob was a just man. “TI can talk his 
language but I don't like to." 

“ Neither do I,” said his father shortly. 

One afternoon about a week later, Bob 
lay in the hammock idly wondering if the 
dull, gnawing ache in his heart would 
leave him sooner in Africa or South Amer- 
ica, when suddenly a white, wide-eyed 
apparition appeared at the gap in the 


e 

“Bob,” ' Mary panted, “oh, Bob!" 

* What is it?" he cried, getting to her 
side with a good deal of speed for a sick 
man. 

* My ring!" Mary gasped. “It’s gone!” 

It was Bob's turn to whiten a little. 
“Oh, it can't be, Mary! Where did you 
leave it?” 

“But it is. Come on over and we'll 
look again, but, oh, I'm afraid someone's 
taken it. What would I do, Bob, if I 
couldn't get it back?" Mary was grip- 
ping his arm in her terror. 

“Don’t be so distressed, dear. Of 
course we'll find it. Brace up now and 
tell me all about it." 

Mary led the way to the kitchen, ex- 
plaining as she went in one breathless 
sentence: ‘‘Why, you see, I had just come 
up-town—Mother’s still down there—and 
I thought I would start the dinner—you 
know Lizzie's away—so I went straight 
to the kitchen, and began to pare the 
potatoes, and I was afraid the water 
would hurt my ring, so I hung it on one 
of the little hooks above the table, and 
just then the telephone rang and I ran 
in to answer it, and I'm sure I wasn't 
gone three minutes, but when I got back 
to the kitchen the ring was gone!” Mary 
pointed to the hook. “It couldn't slip 
off. Somebody must have come in and 
taken it, but who could it have been? 
Oh, Bob, Harrison's coming to-night, and 
I just can't tell him—I'm afraid.” 


"T HEN Bob spoke in a voice Mary had 
never heard. It was cold and stern. 
** Doesn't he love you?” he asked. 

“Oh, of course, but—" 

“Tf he loves you as he ought to, then 
his big worry will be to relieve you from 
the worry of it." 

“Yes, I know that would be the way 
you would look at it, but he's different— 
I mean he's so dignified sometimes, I'm 
a little bit afraid of him. And this is 
such a terrible thing to tell anybody." 

“You told me, and I'm merely an out- 
sider." 

“An outsider! Why, Bob, as if you 
could ever be that to me. Why—" 

"Yes," Bob went on steadily, “com- 

ared to the man you are going to marry, 
"m decidedly an outsider. It should be 
easier to tell him anything that concerns 
you than to tell me.” 

"But I know you so much better," 
Mary began, and then under his gaze 
grew confused; “that is, l've known you 
so much longer, and of course you always 
understand things better—I mean—oh, 
don't let's stand talking. We must find 
that ring." 


But any search of the kitchen or of the 
rest of the house was fruitless. 

"Dll walk around the square and see 
if I can round up anything,” said Bob at 
last. “And PII keep perfectly quiet about 
it until your father and Mr. Barnes decide 
what course they want to take, then you 
can count on me to do anything. And 
don't worry, Mary, for heaven's sake! 
All the rings in the world aren't worth 
making you look like you do this minute. 
Please don't, dear." 


THE next day Bob learned that the ut- 
most secrecy was to be maintained for 
the present, and a detective brought out 
from the city. Those in the secret all 
admitted the need of the detective’s pres- 
ence, for not the slightest clue had been 
found. Mary went about like a slim 
wraith and her eyes had queer reddish- 
blue rims. The word given out that she 
was not well was far from being untrue. 

“Do you know," she confided, awe- 
stricken, to Bob one day, “‘it cost twenty- 
five hundred dollars.” 

eee do you know?” Bob asked 


stern 
Why, Harrison told me last night. I 
guess he feels I was careless.” 

It was after a conversation overheard 
between the mothers that Bob’s anger 
flamed into words. Mrs. McNeil’s voice 
came clearly to him and his father in the 
study. 

“Tm so afraid Mary breaks down under 
this. She's neither eating nor sleeping. 
And the poor child is so disappointed, 
too, over not getting to the house-party. 
You know how she's been counting on it." 

“Oh, she mustn't give that up!" Mrs. 
Dorrance was eager. “‘She can easily ex- 
plain the whole situation to the girls." 

“She would have been perfectly willing 
to, but Harrison is eck 
her going without the ring. 
a matter of pride with him. He was 
anxious, of course, for her to display it 


there, and he seems quite determined she | 


must not go without it. Pm still hoping 
it turns up soon. I don’t know where it 
could be." 

When the voices had stopped, Bob 
blazed forth as he paced the room. “Dad, 
Barnes is a cad, and I'd like to blow him 
and his ring to the devil. No man with 
a grain of taste would have selected a 
ring like that in the first place. It looked 
like a cabaret chandelier. And then to 
bleat about the price of it when it's lost, 
and make Mary miserable—it's outra- 
geous. He's a selfish, conceited ass." 

The saint in the chair stroked his thin 
cheeks reflectively, but there was a gleam 
in his eye. “Strange, but those are quite 
my own sentiments. Rather quaintly ex- 
pressed for a gentleman, but still my 
sentiments." 

At the end of three weeks, the detective 
went back to the city, and the mystery 
remained. The period of secrecy was 
over, however, and the matter was on 
everybody's tongue. Rewards, offered 
in the most varied and tantalizing forms, 
proved useless. The McNeils had almost 

iven up; but Bob was quietly untiring. 
[use night he lay awake devising new 
clues, which every day he tried to work 
out. When he stumbled at length on 
the right one, however, no one was more 
surprised than he. 

“T can't imagine why no one came this 
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Opportunities 
In Photoplay Writing 


Open to All Who 
Have Ideas 


WUS will say that he or she has not average 
ideas and imagination about life? And 
who has not thought, in the theatre, that they 
have as good or better ideas for photoplays than 
some they have seen on the screen? 


And did you know that literary ability has 
nothing to do with this new art? 

Photoplays are not written as stories are, or 
as plays for the stage. They are built of ideas, 
which are put into pictures, arranged in a certain 
way. 

When you have learned to arrange your ideas, 
pu have learned to write photoplays in the 

orm acceptable to producers. 


And producers will rejoice as much as you in 
your new success. 

For there's a need for 5000 new stories and 
producers must have scores of them to produce 
at once, for the demand is far exceeding the 
supply that present writers can prepare. Twen- 
ty million people are attending motion picture 
theatres daily and they are calling for new plays. 
Their interest must be maintained if the art is 
tosurvive. This is why producers are paying 
from $250 to $3000 for the first successful 
efforts of beginners. They realize that from 
among unknown writers must come the future 
photoplays. 

The PALMER PLAN of Photoplay Writing 
teaches you mainly how to arrange your ideas 
in the proper form for acceptance. Then as 
you progress it develops you in all the fine 
pointsoftheart. ‘‘His Majesty the American” 
(Fairbanks) is one among the successful plays 
written by Palmer students. 


A Free Book 
Worth Your Reading 


‘THERE is much to tell about this Course, so 
get our free book about it. One successful 
story repays, many times over, all the effort you 
put in. 

Success when it comes is rapid, the field is 
uncrowded, the demand for plays immense. 

Get the free book now. Learn all about this 
new way to success, 

ADVISORY COUNCIL consists of: Cecil B. De- 
Mille, director general, Famous Players-Lasky 
Co., Thos. H. Ince, head. of renowned Thos. H 
Ince Studios, Lois Weber, noted director and 
producer, Rob Wagner, Saturday Evening Post 
writer. 

We maintain a Marketing Bureau in Los 
Angeles, center of the industry, through which 
we sell the photoplays of students if they so 
desire. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, 
718 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me, without obligation, your new 
book, “The Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing." Also “Proof Positive," containing 
Success Stories of many Palmer members, etc. 
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Accountancy-educated 


men and women—who are 


they? Men and women who have mastered 
as related subjects, Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Principles of the Law, Ap- 


plied Economics, Principles of Organization, Management, 
and Finance. Such men and women acquire a dependable 
knowledge of Accounting theory and technique—secure a broad per- 
spective of the principles and procedures of modern Business—develop 
e ability to reason accurately about problems of management and 
organization control. 
And it is men and women of this kind—Accountancy-educated men and women—that 
eventually win success as controllers, treasurers, auditors, cost analysts, tax specialists, 
practicing accountants, and general executives, as the fifteen years' educational ex- 
perience of Pace Institute has conclusively shown. Education in Accountancy is to-day 
and will be for decades to come a guarantee of market value wherever business 
problems, however difficult, await definition and solution. 
The Pace Courses are available both in Resident Schools and by Extension through 
the mails. Many new class groups (day or evening) are being formed all the year 
round at Pace Institute, Washington, Boston, and New York, and twice a year or 
oftener at each of 6o affiliated schools. 


$7 Month's Trial Instruction 

If „you enroll in the Extension Course, you may take one month's trial instruction, with the charge for 
tuition and text limited to $7. . You will be under no obligation whatsoever to continue the Course. is 
liberal offer will enable you to test to your own satisfaction Pace Institute's ability to teach you Account- 
ancy by Extension through the mails. 

66 » Send t Pace Institute, New York, for details of this : trial ore 

MAKING READY and also for a complimentary copy of “MAKING ADY,” 

32-page booklet which contains much helpful information about economic opportunities for Foch lE 
educated men and women. For Resident School Bulletin and information, write to any one of the following 


ere Pace Institute 


(Department 17) 
715 G Street, N. W. 30 Church Street 
Washington, D.C. New York City, N. Y. 


Tremont Temple 


Boston, Mass. 


HQSIERY 
Lr MEN 


MEN appreciate Shawknit Silks. They look 
well, fit well, and wear well. They wear 
out too, in time, but never until you have re- 
ceived a generous measure, full and running 
over, of real satisfaction. At your dealer’s. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. Lowell. Mass. 


month with dewberries," Mrs. Dorrance 
remarked one day at lunch. ‘That little 
Crowley boy has brought them to me for 
years. They have such delicious ones out 
where he lives." 

“Tve seen him in town often with ber- 
ries since I've been home," Bob remarked 
carelessly; but in a second his mind was 
working. 

* Well, I wonder why he didn't come 
here. It's the first year he's missed, I 
think, since he's been big enough to walk 
to town. Alice and I have always been 
such good customers." 

Bob said nothing, but when lunch was 
over, sauntered out. It was a ghost of a 
chance, but no chance could be over- 
looked. The Crowley boy lived with his 
mother a mile.out of town. Bob knew 
the youngster well—one of the clear-eyed, 
freckled-faced variety of the barefoot boy 
type. It did not seem probable that he 
could be connected with the theft, and 
yet he afforded a possible clue. The walk 
would be good medicine, anyway, so Bob 
started countryward. 

Some distance from the Crowley house, 
the road crossed a little bridge. Here the 
boy sat, apparently in thought, dangling 
his bare feet over the edge. Bob came 
up softly and when almost upon him, 
raised his voice. 

‘Jim Crowley,” he called sharply. 


"THE effect surprised even himself. The 
boy jumped violently, and lifted a 
scared face. Bob felt hisown pulse quicken. 
Twelve-year-old boys are not usually so 
nervous. He sat down with a comradely 
air alongside him. 

“Say, Jim,” he began, “why didn’t you 
bring any berries to us this year, or to 
the McNeils?” 

The boy looked hard at the water below. 
“None of your business,” he said &rossly. 

“No,” Bo b assented cheerfully, “it isn't 
really; but just why didn’t you bring any?” 

“I don't know.” The boy looked sud- 
denly very young and pitiful to the man. 
He threw an arm around the blue blouse. 

“Jimmy, you’re in trouble. Is it about 


the rin 

The jm s cheeks flamed. ‘‘Who told 
you?” he asked hoarsely. 

* Nobody," said Bob; “I just guessed 


it. Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. If 
you will give me the ring, I'll return it to 
Miss McNeil, and you need never hear 
of it again. I'll give you my word that 
no one but her family and mine will know 
anything about it. I'll do this because I 
believe that you really are an honest boy." 
Jim drew a long breath. “I seen them 
rewards up, but I was scared to go, for 
fear they'd send me to jail. Gee, I'll be 
glad to get rid of it. I don't know what 
made me take it in the first place. Honest 
to John, I never took nothing before. 
You see, it was the first day I went in 
with berries. I went down the alley and 
in through the MeNeils' back yard. No- 
body seen me. I was just goin' to leave 
the berries on the table, and come back 
the next day for the money, like I did 
last year when they was all out, an' then 
I seen the ring hangin' there right in 
front of me. didn't want the darn 
thing, but somehow I just felt I had to 
grab it off. I s'pose it was the sparklin’ 
did it." 
“Queer; that's just the way it affected 
me,” Bob said soberly. 
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Make Your Set Complete 


[WORY PYRALIN Toilet Sets include every 

conceivable article to make the dressing-table “The Du Barry pattern, 
or chiffonier more useful and attractive. Is your exclusive in Ivory Pyralin 
set complete? 


Have you pin tray, perfume stand, jewel-box? 
Does your manicure set include every single 
accessory? Have you graceful vases for your 
flowers, with a dainty clock for a center piece? 
You can easily obtain all of these and many other 
exquisite things to match the articles you now 
have. 'The patterns are exclusive and standard. 


Ivory Pyralin will not tarnish, chip or break, is 
easily cleaned and will last a life-time. Look for 
the words “Ivory Pyralin” on every piece. Made 
for men and children as well. At the leading stores. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC, SALES DEPT., PYRALIN DIVISION. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
EE 
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Do your gloves ravel? Avoid 
ravels—wear 


Hays Superseam Gloves 


Every pair is cut from First Quality Leather and built according 
to the Hays high standard of excellence. Superseam is an 
outseam Hays glove so stitched with SILK that the seams will 
not ravel, even though the thread is cut or broken. 
Ask your good dealer. 
The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 


500% 


HEN E. B: McClure, salesman, 
of Aurora, Ill., sent a coupon 
just like the one below, he 
didn't know he was taking the first 
step toward increasing his salary 500%. 


In reply to the coupon a book came. It 
told the wonderful business story of law- 
trained Americans; it explained why leadership 
depends upon knowledge of law; it showed him 
how to apply legal training to his own work; 
it offered him, through the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone 
Institute, a simple, pleasant, easy way to learn 
law in his spare time at home. 


The first promotion came shortly after he 
enrolled. The second followed swiftly. Today 
he is sales manager of four states with a salary 
five times as great as when he enrolled. We 
have similar letters from presidents, managers, 
accountants, cashiers, store keepers, etc.—men 
in every kind of business. You, too, can make 
yourself a leader by the simple method they used. 


Learn at Home 


At home—in your spare time—experienced 
lawyers and law-trained business men will 
round you in the principles of law. The 

odern American Law Course and Service of 


The Coupon Below 
Showed this Man How to 


Increase His Salary 


the Blackstone Institute, has been prepared by 
such men as ex-President Taft, J. Herbert Quick, 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 


Write Today for Free Book 


Send the coupon today for free book, “The 
Law-Trained Man.” Hundreds of men say that 
it opened up a new world to them. It will show 
you how a legal training will 

elp to make YOU a leader in 
business, political and social 
life. You will be under no 
obligation. Send the coupon 
now. Blackstone Institute, 608 
Dearborn Street, Dept. 1066, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


l Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book—FREE 


| INátne uade i casts A 
Business 
PO Si tI OM ——————— 


Business 
Address... oeeror rire ron ene sno riore sisin Su sone Se EMINUS Sen 9d de 


I EPES PE WERSET A AONAR 


Check Law forBusiness[_] Admission to Bar] 


IBlackstone Institute 


| Dept. 1066, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


“Where was it when you seen it first?" 
asked the boy with interest. 

“On the lady's finger." 

“Gee,” the boy's eyes were wide; **it 
must ’a’ hit you harder’n it did me. I'd 
never 'a' thought of grabbin' it off the 
girl's finger." 

* Well, I didn't do it," Bob assured 
him, “I only wanted to. Where do you 
have it now?" 

Jim delved in his pocket, bringing up a 
knife, several nails, a few pennies, and a 
buckeye, evidently treasured from the 
year before. It was hollowed out and 
stuffed with paper. From within Jim 
produced the twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
gift of Harrison P. Barnes, and gravely 
turned it over to Bob. 

On the way home the new custodian 
of the ring experienced a change of mood. 
! He set out buoyantly. He had won. He 
had found the ring for Mary. She could 
smile now, and be happy. And then his 
delight was clouded ly the sudden re- 
alization that her real joy would be shared 
only by Barnes. He would be there that 
night, and, expanding under the sparkle 
| of his diamonds, he would become the 
complacent, devoted lover again. Bob 
saw with bitterness the long years in 
|! which Mary's happiness would be but a 
| toy for his selfish pride. 
| The sight of Mary on the porch, how- 
ever, shot some of the excitement of the 
moment again into his blood. 

“Shut your eyes and hold out your 
| hands,” he commanded, as they used to 
do as children. 
| Mary obeyed. Bob had been devising 
| all sorts of little tricks lately to cheer her 
up. When she opened her eyes she stared 
stupidly and then gave a scream of joy. 

“My ring! Oh, Bob, where did you find 
it?” 

When the explanations were over, Mary 
said softly, “My dear boy, I can't find 
words to tell you now what it means to 
me to have this back again. Maybe I 
can sometime.” And the beautiful, glad 
white light in her eyes scorched poor Bob’s 
very soul. 

After he had told the story again in 
the rectory, he agreed with his mother 
that perhaps the walk and the excitement 
had been a little too much for him. 


p WAS an appropriate ending for an 
afternoon of such happy moment. There 
was a brilliant sunset, then the quiet 
half-light with soft, sleepy twitterings of 
birds, and last the Junetime darkness with 
its faint, elusive odors and haunting, vir- 
ginal charm. All sweetly torturing, Bob 
thought, as he sat alone in the study after 
his father and mother had gone out for 
the evening. 

He heard the swish and purr of a car, 
stopping at the McNeils’. He heard voices 
on the porch and then silence. He leaned 
his head on his hands, and sat motionless, 
with the hot tears forcing their way un- 
der his tired lids. With a shiver of de- 
spairing impotence he thought of Mary as 
be must be at that moment. Her child- 
ish eagerness as she told Barnes all about 
it—their joy—Bob's thoughts became 
confused, a blur of heavy, formless pain. 

Then suddenly, he couldn't be sure 
whether it was minutes or hours later, 
there was a step on the porch and in the 
hall, and Mary was in the doorway. Bob 
roused up wonderingly. 
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The Little Dot ae 
stands for New Dongola 


1921 New Census Edition 


RAND MCNALLY 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 
OF AMERICA 


The recognized authority. Size 
14 X 21 inches, handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. 

540 pages. 

290 pages of maps. 

250 pages of indexes, listing nearly 
200,000 cities and towns. 

This magnificent work i is an invalu- 
able contribution to the business office, 
the public library, the home study and 
the school room. 

It contains a complete and accurate 
survey of the 1920 Census (the first of 
its kind since 1910), which is more ex- 
tensive than the Government report be- 
cause it lists thousands of places that 
are not given in the Government figures. 

In addition to complete Census re- 
turns, this atlas shows the geographical 
changes created by the war. 

All maps are drawn on large scale, 
showing details clearly. 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY 


Write for large free map and Commercial 
tlas circular. 


URN to your map of Africa and put the 

point of your pencil on Alexandria. Follow 
the wiggly line of the Nile southward past Cairo, 
past Suit, past Ipsambool, past Ferket and you 
come finally to—New Dongola. 


Few people have ever seen this sunburned little 
village between the Sahara and Nubian deserts. 
Yet should you ever visit it, you know that you 
would find it in exactly the spot marked on your 
RAND MCNALLY map. 


Of all things purchased, there is hardly one that 
you buy as much on faith as a map or atlas. You 
cannot possibly visit all the countries shown — you 
cannot possibly check up all the figures. 


When you buy a map or atlas, therefore, be sure 
that it bears the imprint of a manufacturer you 
can depend on. For more than fifty years, the 
name RAND MCNALLY has been synonymous 
with the highest ideals of map making. 


Map He adquarters 


E. 22ND ST., NEW YORK 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO — 42 


LARGE COMMERCIAL ATLAS CIRCULAR WITH SAMPLE MAP SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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you are getting today V a 


ARROW COLLARS j 
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(a. 
W, CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC,, MAKERS A 


Educated Herself dd 


Two Sisters 
On Crowell Cash 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough money intro- 
ducing The American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, 
Collier’s and Farm and Fireside to pay for her own education 
and that of her two sisters. 

You also have some ambition. 

Possibly it is to possess something you cannot afford. 
Let us help you attain it. 

We want a real, live representative in your neighborhood. Ambitious people 
giving all their time to our work are earning from $3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those 
securing subscriptions as a side line are making 50c an hour or more. 

Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and I'll help you to 
realize your ambition. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 69A, 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


I would like to make more money. Please show me how. 


Nami es 


WÀddréis--—— es c en N 


*Why, hello, I think I've been drowsing. 
Is the company gone so early?" 

Mary didn't answer. Instead she came 
close to his chair. She was very serious. 

“ Bob," she began, “I want to ask you 
something, and I want you on your honor 
to tell me the truth. I simply have to 
know. Do you still love me as you did 
last year? Or was it just mid-summer 
madness, as you said?" 

Bob found his mouth and throat dry 
and the words slow to come. 

* Remember," Mary was saying earn- 
estly, “you are to tell me the abaclüte 
truth. If you have entirely forgotten the 
feeling you spoke of once, I want to know, 
and you needn't be afraid—” 

But at this point Bob found speech 
easy. 

“My dear," he said quietly, “I love 

ou better than my life. E think I always 
have, and I know I always shall. Why do 
you ask me?” 


IKE a battered little ship entering its 
haven, Mary slipped uninvited into 
his arms in the big din 

“Then it's all right. Everything's all 
right, and I'm so unspeakably happy. 
Oh, Bob, how can you still love: me after 
I've been such a blind, vain, sentimental 
fool? It has all been plain to me these 
last wretched weeks. Oh, my dear, I don't 
know how I could dream of loving anyone 
but you. Why, my heart has been sore 
with missing you all these months, and 
I never knew it. Now it seems like 
heaven, after all the excitement and worry, 
to be in your arms like this, quiet and 
safe, for always, won't it be, dear, for 
always?" 

Bob still gripped himself hard, his 
cheeks flushing honorably. 

“But, Mary, where's Barnes? We 
mustn't forget about him." 

“That’s just what we must do, dear, 
if we can.” Mary's eyes had small glints 
in them. * He's gone for good, with his 

recious ring in his pocket. You see, I've 
been sure of myself for the last two weeks, 
but I felt I just couldn’t tell him until I 
had the ring to return to him. I felt bound 
—twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth. I 
wish I could give little Jim Crowley a 
fortune for taking it. If he hadn’t, I 
might have gone ihn aere on a while 
longer. And for your share, dear, for 
finding it—I should love to give you 
some—" Mary's voice was soft and her 
lips altogether sweet, “some suitable re- 
ward." 

Then at last Bob took it. And while 
he did so the heavens were opened, and 
they both saw Paradise. 

A long time afterward, when Mary rose 
to go, Bob held her left hand in his and 
studied it carefully. Then he touched the 
third finger reverently with his lips. 

“That’s all I can put there just now, 
dearest, but I'll have something else soon." 

Mary looked up, terror-stricken. “Oh, 
Bob, don't speak of a diamond. I don’t 
want ever to see or think of one again. 
The very word is a nightmare to me." 

“But, my dear, can't I give you a ring?" 

“Oh, yes." Mary was suddenly shy. 
She hesitated a moment, and then, *' Bend 
iw head down and I'll tell you just the 

ind I want from you, darling." 

And with her lips close to his ear, she 
whispered, “The kind your father will 
help you put on my finger." 
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E IT FREE 


What you can do for your own 


success in fifteen minutes a day 


Told by Dr. Eliot of Harvard in this free booklet 
Every reader of The American Magazine is invited to have a copy 


HY not decide now—to-day—that 

you will stop wasting your reading 
time? Why not say to yourself: “I will 
read in such a way that six months from 
now I will be a bigger, more effective, 
more interesting man or woman than I am 
to-day. I will make mine a growing, dis- 
ciplined mind, the kind of mind required 
for success to-day." 


Youcan doit. Dr.Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as president of Harvard 
University, tells how in a free booklet that 
vou can have for the asking. In it are de- 
scribed the contents, plan, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five- 
Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education," how he has so ar- 
ranged it that even "fifteen minutes a day" is enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every University strives to give. 
This handsome and entertaining little book is free, will be sent by 
mail, and involves no obligation of any sort. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St., New York 


Mail me the 32-page free booklet “Fifteen Minutes 
a Day" describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and containing the valuable article by 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard on what and how to read 
for a liberal education. 


ee N 


P.ECOLLIER 6 SON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1875 


BRANCHES AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 


Name oec muc ee n ME dis 


Address. os re pto oiii Amer. 9-20 
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—the finest reproducing 
Phonograph in the World 


HE melodies of old sound sweeter 
and carry a truer heart appeal when 
played by the Steger because of its 
patented, almost human reproducer, 
its tone chamber of spruce and its 
adjustable tone-arm, which insures the 
proper pressure on all makes of records 
—three reasons why its faithfulness to 
original tone beauties has never been 
surpassed. The Steger plays all records 
correctly—no parts to change. 

Its cabinet of artistic design is worthy 
of the reproducing art, which you will 
admit is an art apart—when you hear 
and see the Steger at your dealer's. 
Period, Cabinet and Portable models, 
$90 to $1250. Steger Phonograph style 
brochure free on request. 


STEGER & SONS “onPANY 


Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories, Steger, Illinois, where the '' Lincoln'' and 
"Dizie'' Highways meet. 


“If it's a Steger—it'sthe most valuable Piano 
in the world." 


— = 


== = 


| Employment—A Position for You 


The Circulation Department of THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE desires to increase its Staff Member- 
ship and there is an opening in your town. The 
service required is introducing THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, Woman’s Home Companion, CoL- 
LIER’S and FARM AND FIRESIDE into the home 
and business offices. 


The pay is: (1) A liberal spot-cash commission. 
(2) Extra bonus checks for business in excess of 
a low minimum production. Men or women 
are eligible. Staff Members may work full or 
spare time as circumstances permit. 


Successful Spare-time Members 


Mrs. C. H. Hare of Michigan, a busy housekeeper, earned es in 
one month. Miss Elizabeth Newton of North Carolina made over 
$60.00 in July. Mr. Wm. M. Fouts of Iowa, a divinity student, 
earned $10.00 weekly in spare time. 


YOU may do as well or better. Get our offer by use of coupon 
and figure out what it is worth in dollars and cents to you. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 62A 
Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Tell me about your (full time) (spare time) plan. 


How I Got Over 
Being a Snob 


(Continued from page 63) 


me more amusing and improved every 
opportunity of having a laugh at my 
expense. 

"I say, old chap, can you slip me a 
match," one of them would say to an- 
other, with an exaggerated drawl. 

The man addressed would draw himself 
up stiffly and reply: 

“Has me and you ever been intro- 
duced?” 

Whereupon the room would rock with 
rude, untamed laughter. 

All this I disregarded, going about my 
work as a Greek slave might in the midst 
of his barbarian conquerors. It would be 
for only a little while, I reminded myself; 
in a few weeks or months I should be put 
into an executive position, where I be- 
longed, and then I would see to it that 
decency was introduced into that ware- 
house with a vengeance. 


BT that proud spirit can carry a man 

just aboutso far: there comes at length a 
breaking point. And the breaking point 
arrived for me when Larson caught me in 
a particularly unintelligent and costly 
error and proceeded to flay me verbally 
before the whole approving crowd. 

Never since the “ Mayflower” had one 
of our family been addressed in such 
language. It was too much. Choking 
down my rage and distress, I went to the 
office of my father's friend, the owner, 
and finding him away on a trip, sat down 
that night in my own room and wrote 
him a letter. 

His reply came to me on the letterhead 
of a Chicago hotel, and was exceedingly 
direct: l 


DEAR James: I have your long and foolish 
letter. As nearly as I can make out you say 
you can’t work for Larson any more because 
he lacks the finer instincts of a gentleman. 

I have two remarks to make: In the first 


| place you're wrong about Larson, of course. 
| He is a gentleman in the only sense in which I 


understand the term. He does an honest man's 
work in the world, is the father of a fine family 
and is sacrificing his own selfish comfort to 
provide for their education. 

In the second place you're dead wrong about 
vourself. I put you into the warehouse de- 
liberately, in the hope of knocking out of you 


| the sort of foolishness that has spoiled your 


father's life, and will just as certainly spoil 
yours. I hoped I was going to succeed, but 
your letter raises serious doubts in my mind. 
It's up to you. If you have real guts you'll 
go back to Larson, tell him you are sorry you 
made a mistake, and that you're going to stick 
to the job and show him you can make good in 


| spite of your early upbringing and your edu- 
| cation. If you don't have guts, you'll quit. 


In that case I shall be sorry, from your 


' standpoint; but the mill, I presume, will open 
| the following morning as usual. : 


The letter revealed the man to my 
sensitive nature for what he was—a 
college graduate utterly coarsened and 
depraved by the crass business of money- 
getting. I packed my trunk and, wiring 
my father for money, left for New York. 
It was my own fault, I concluded, for 
having gone to work in a mill. Henceforth 
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No Promotion in 40 Years—Why? 


Forty years ago—when he was eighteen 
years old—this man first sat at the desk he 
still occupies. Forty years ago he com- 
menced to do the clerical work which he 
has done over and over, day after day, 
through all these years. 


As a young man he was ambitious to win 
promotion, increased salary and business 
success. He wanted to enjoy the good 
things of life which go with such success. 
But, for some reason or other, he seemed 
unable to get beyond the same old clerical 
job. He saw many younger men come into 
the organization and, in a few years, far 
outdistance him. He saw them rise from 
a clerical desk next to his to the private 
offices of highly paid executives, officers 
and directors. 


He felt that they had been favored—that 
they were being prea opportunities which 
rightly should be his. He used to call them 
lucky fellows and hope that the next chance 
for advancement would be thrown his way. 
Today he feels that he has been wronged 
by the firm for which he has worked so 
honestly and conscientiously for so many 

ears. He feels that they have never given 
im the chance to advance himself which 
his long term of service entitles him to. 
i on that opportunity has passed 
im by. 


Think a minute. Form yu own opinion. 
Did opportunity pass this man and 
offer itself to the many other younger men 
who have far outstripped him in life’s race 
for success? No! This man has had just 
as many opportunities as any man in his 
organization. Every time a younger man 
passed him it was because the younger man 
saw and was prepared to grasp an oppor- 
tunity which the older man not only could 
not see but was not prepared to grasp even 
had he seen it. 


This man did what thousands of men are 
doing every day. He took a job, worked 
hard and conscientiously and felt that by 
proper taking care of his work every day 

e would earn gradual promotion and finally 
achieve business success. He made the 
worst mistake any man in business can 
make. He failed to appreciate that success 
is not a matter of luck—that it can never 
be won by those who sit calmly down on 
the job and wait for opportunity to drag 
them to something higher, He blinded 
.himself to his own shortcomings. He has 


spent forty years on one job simply because 
he never prepared and trained himself 
Jor anything better. 


If, instead of sitting at his desk day after 
day, year in and year out, hoping that a 
chance for advancement would be thrown 
his way and envying those younger men 
who passed him, he had stopped his hoping 
long enough to find out why these men 
were passing him he would have found that 
instead of hoping for advancement these 
men were preparing and training for ad- 
vancement. 


Today we find both kinds of men—those 
who are ing for advancement, increased 
salary and business success, and those who 
are preparing themselves by training for 

omotin and success. The man who only 

opes is lost—the man who trains for pro- 
motion will win success—nothing can stop 
him—he has ambition and the courage and 
tenacity with which to back up his ambition. 


More than 225,000 of such ambitious men 
have taken advantage of the training obtain- 
able fromthe LaSalle Extension University 
—the University which extends to the man 
employed in business a thoro education 
and training of university grade in higher 
business subjects. More than 50,000 men 
are now enrolling with LaSalle every year. 
These men realized that they cannot ad- 
vance in business, that they cannot earn 


big salaries unless they have the knowledge ` 


and training which fits them successfully to 
perform the duties of an executive position. 


And the training you receive from LaSalle 
is a real training. You are not asked to 
memorize a multitude of principles without 
thoro drill and practice in applying them. 


The famous LaSalle ‘Problem Method’’ 
literally takes you behind the scenes of big 
business and gives youanopportunity to wor 
independently in the exercise of your judg- 
ment and the application of your knowledge 
to the handling of actual business transac- 
tions. Itis like being privileged to sif in a 
council of modern executives and to táke 
an active part in the solution of their daily 
problems. 


Your training is a result of the organized 
effort and supervision of LaSalle's great 
staff of more than 450 business specialists, 
trained executives, experienced bankers, 
letter experts, traffic experts, certified pub- 
lic accountants, efficiency experts, text 
writers, special lecture writers, instructors 
and assistants. You are, in effect, working 
at the very side of the big executive in the 
private office—guided step by step in the 

andling of problems or cases just as they 
arise in daily experience and are handled 
by the executive himself, 

If you areambitiousto succeed and have the courage 
and tenacity with which to back up your ambition 
you can easily find at least one hour out of every 
twenty-four to devote to LaSalle home-study trainin 
—to preparing yourself for advancement, increa: 
salary and business success — to insuring yourself 
against spending forty years on one job like the man 
at the top of this page. 

You must make your own success — no one can 
help you if you refuse to be helped. Findon the cou- 
pon below the home-study training course which 
train you for the position in which you are most inter- 
ested, Mark an X before that course. Then mail the 
coupon and we will send you full information as to the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Training, the reasonable 
cost, and the convenient plan of payment. We will also 
send you a copy of "Ten Years' Promotion in One" 
—an interesting” book which tells how men, with 
the aid of LaSalle training have gained. in one 
year. promotion which men unaided have not realized 
in ten. The facts contained in this book have been 
an inspiration to many thousands of ambitious men. 
Which course shall we tell you about? 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 933-R, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


| [renes ACCOUNTANCY: 
ning for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
| countants, Cost Accountants, etc. positions, 
LAW: 
l Caring for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 


MMERCIAL LAW: 
'ading, Reference and Consulta- 
tion Service for Business Men. 


DEXEET BOOKKEEPING: 
| ining for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
IBANKING AND FINANCE: 
raining foc executive positions 
in Banks and Financial Insti- 
tutions, 


D Name... Present Position. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
ION: Training for Official, 
rial, Sales and Executive 


[pe ENGLISH: 
ning for Business 
dents and Copy Writers. 
USINESS LETTER WRIT- 
NG: Training for 
Correspondents, Mail Sales Direc- 
tors, and all executive letter- 
writing positions. In 
NDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY: Training for Pro- 
duction Managers 
Heads,and all those desi ing train- 
ing in the 48 factors of efficiency. 


CRSATESS MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Train for positions as Railroad 
a Industrial Traffic Managers, 
etc. 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: 
raining in the art of forceful, 
effective sj for Ministers, 
raternal Leaders, 
, Clubmen, etc. 
. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
ANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
Preparation for State Board 
and Institute Examinations. 
OMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
raining for positions as Fi 
Correspondents with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


tions as 


Department 


---Address. 
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PALHESUPIENLE 


CARRIES a 
famous name 
—and carries 
it worthily. 


GRAPH 728 ——— MÀ 
2 PATHÉ FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 

COSTS NO MORE THAN THE EUGENE-A-WIDMANN, President 
ORDINARY PHONOGRAPH BROOKLYN, N- Y TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send ten cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 


E A LANDSCAPE 
sit ARCHITECT 


uncrowded 
profession. " 

Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earp while 

you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 


American Landscape School, 9B, Newark, N. Y. Lodel miyali after stanimering for 90 years: 


Benjamin N. Bogue 4020 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


NO MUSS 
NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. Rat 
to die outdoors. Master 
Mouse meets the same 
> fate. Just crumble up a 


Rat 
Bis- Kit 


For Mice, Too 


The easiest way, the quickest way, the clean way, 
the absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit con- 
tains a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 
name. It is already prepared. 25c and 
35c at all drug and general stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. A : .You can also 
kill roaches, rats, 
mice, etc., with Rat 

Bis- Kit Paste. 


In 
tubes, 25c. 


Pd 
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I would be a banker; that, at least, was a 
gentleman's occupation. 

It was at this time that I met the 
fraternity brother who seemed so little 
impressed by my jeweled pin and the 
sacred grip. However, he found a clerk's 
job for me in his organization, and I was 
hap y in the association of a lot of well- 
bred chaps like myself. Also, I liked the 
business, and in course of time was pro- 
moted to a place that allowed me to be 
at last self-supporting. 

The company was engaged principally 
in ‘the reorganization of businesses, pro- 
viding both financing and management; 
and ion therefore, an unusual oppor- 
tunity to learn the details of businesses 
of widely different character. I worked 
three years in the New York office, and 
had just attained the coveted distinction 
of election to a first-class club, when the 
president sent for me one day and an- 
nounced a radical change in my life. 

“Im going to send you down to Shel- 
byville to help Watson with that Marlton 
proposition," he said. 

he Marlton proposition was a carriage 
factory which had attempted to become 
an automobile company and was having 
its troubles. ; 

“Watson will be president, and I’m 
sending you along as his assistant,” he 
continued. “It’s a great opportunity; 
if you and he put the thing across it: will 
make your reputation.” 

I thanked him for the opportunity, and 
tried not to let him see how much I hated 
to leave New York. But something in 
my expression or manner caught his at- 
tention. 

"One thing more," he said crisply, as 
I was about to pass out the door. “The 
situation down there is somewhat unusual. 
The factory is the whole support of the 
town; the best families work in it, and all 
that. They're high-grade, independent 
people, and have to be handled with a lot 
of consideration and tact. For heaven's 
sake, once in your life, forget that your 
grandfather came over in the 'May- 


flower." 


MADE a real attempt to take that 
advice to heart. No one in Shelby- 
ville should suspect that I had any feeling 
of superiority. I intended to be just as 
democratic as any of them. I had visions 
of a loyal band of workers cheering me 
and following me devotedly. I fully in- 
tended to be the best sort of a good 
fellow; and the unfortunate fact was, of 
course, that I just did not know how. 
One of my first moves, with Watson's 
approval, was to call the employees to- 
gether for a conference. Watson spoke in 
his plain, blunt, friendly fashion, and I 
followed. I was rather proud of the effort 
on the whole. I told them that the New 
York bankers who had sent us down had 
only one ambition, and that was to make 
the mills profitable for the owners, the 
town, and all the people in it. We wanted 
the coóperation of all of them, and were 
going to institute a series of prizes for the 
est suggestions made each month as to 
how the company's operations might be 
improved. 
he words were all right; but I know 
well enough now that the manner in 
which they were spoken was all wrong, in 
spite of my best intentions. One of the 
first suggestions submitted was on a piece 
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of crumpled paper, written with a lead 
pencil in a blurred scrawl. 


My suggestion why don’t you go back where 
you come from. 


Watson laughed at it as a good joke, 
but my pride was stung more deeply than 
I cared to let him suspect. The note sim- 
ply confirmed my conviction that the 
average workman doesn’t know enough to 
appreciate kindness and courtesy, and 
that the thing to do is to give him orders 
and let him carry them out. I pulled back 
into my shell, after another rebuff or two, 
and while I performed my business duties 
conscientiously I let the workers pretty 
much alone. 


LL of the workers except one, I 
should say. For it was in Shelbyville 
that I met the young woman who subse- 
uently became my wife. She was the 
aule of the superintendent, who was 
: one of the most influential men in town, 
and she, herself, was employed as Wat- 
son's private secretary. je she ever put 
up with my stupid snobbishness in those 
first days of our acquaintance is more than 
I can understand. I think the credit be- 
longs to her sense of humor; I must have 
been, indeed, exceedingly amusing. At 
any rate, she consented to accompany me 
to the dances given by the employees' 
welfare association, to such theatrical en- 
tertainments as visited Shelbyville, and 
to church on Sunday evenings; and all the 
time she was doing her subtle best to 
bring me to my senses. 

“You lose so much of the fun of life by 
being so everlastingly conscious of your- 
self," she protested, as we came away 
from a rotten performance of ‘East 
Lynne’ one night. “Why couldn't you 
sit back and laugh to-night instead of 
feeling that you must point out to me how 
much worse this acting was than the act- 
ing on Broadway?" 

“But someone in the world must have 
standards, and uphold them," I insisted. 
*Otherwise we should make no progress. ” 

She shook her head in a little gesture of 
despair. 

* You have so much to learn," she cried, 
“so terribly much! Sometimes I wonder 
whether you aren't altogether hopeless.” 

My life in Shelbyville terminated in 
a sudden crisis, or, rather, in two crises 
that set my snobbish, self-satisfied little 
universe to reeling. I proposed marriage 
to this well-poised young lady one eve- 
ning, and was courteously but very firmly 
refused. 

I do not want to paint myself in colors 
blacker than I deserve. I was thoroughly 
and whole-heartedly in love; and I was 
not such a cad as to believe that I was 
worthy of her love in return. At the same 
time, the possibility of a refusal simply 
had not entered into my calculations. We 
had chosen our wives from among the 
best families in the nation for generations. 
It had never occurred to me that a Brown 
could be refused. 

My pride prevented me from urging the 
case, which was perhaps just as well. And 
a day or two later I went to the office to 
face the second blow in the form of a per- 
emptory message from the president to 
report to him at his office in New York. 

he talk that occurred that morning 
was very different from the conversation 
of my former boss, Mr. Larson; but it had 


Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Mas 


KNOW YOUR BUSINESS 


The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 


Old sampshire 


VERY letter you write 
seeks to influence some- 
body, in some way or other. 
This is the soundest possible 
reason why you should write 
your letters on the finest 
business stationery. 


Ol 


: Our New Book of Specimens 
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Whether you are the BOSS or the boy, keep posted. The BOSS is only 
the boy grown bigger—the boy who investigated, the boy who didn’t wait 
for opportunities, but made them. Therefore, see how you can improve 
your spare time, then watch how your spare time will improve you. 
Consult the Encyclopaedia and you'll soon have people consulting you— 
and paying well for it. Choose your Encyclopaedia as carefully as you 
should choose your friends. As you are judged by the company you keep, 
so are your pronouncements rated by the authority behind them. 


How can you judge an encyclopaedia? Ask the PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 
which one is most consulted by the man who knows; which one is the 
standard authority in schools, colleges, universities and the government 
departments; which one is most American in viewpoint, for the truth is 
that, in practically all departments of pure scholarships, the United States 
is far ahead. 

The best English dictionaries are, and have been for many years, American. And 
American scholars, backed by an American publishing house, have issued from an 
American press the best encyclopaedia in the language—in any language. 


To quote an eminent and unbiased critic, this encyclopaedia 
“is intimately national in every detail; it gives an amplitude of treatment to 


purely American topics that no foreign work can ever equal; it is pre-emi- 7 
nently a reference book for and by Americans; but for all this, there is not 
a trace of chauvinism in it. It does exact justice to all men; it has dignity 4 
and self respect; there is neither crying up in it nor crying down. In brief, ^3 
a work of highest merit." ^o 
That great reference work is in 24 volumes, 20,000 pages, 80,000 articles, 4 
and its name is j “a > poy 
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of the adequacy of the New International—its articles, their S month: 


accessibility, clearness, authority, up-to-dateness; the 4 
quality and accuracy of illustrations; the excellence of its ky 
maps; the durability and physical attraction of its 4^ 
volumes. This book will cost you a 2c stamp. 
Sign and send the coupon. 
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YOU CAN EARN 
3120 to $150 a MONTH C" 
is a “NEW WAY" * 
LYPIST 


<== Promotes Accuracy 
and Puts Wings 
on Your Fingers 
Almost over night the “New Way” 
has revolutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. Already thousands of stenog- 
raphers and other typewriter users who 
never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute 
are writing 80 to 100 words with half 
the effort and greater accuracy—earning 
salaries increased in proportion. 


BE PRIVATE SECRETARY 
Typewrite the NEW WAY and get a 
better position and bigger pay. New 
Way typists earn $25 to $40 a week. 
Learn by mail in spare time—10 easily 
learned lessons—MONEY REFUNDED 
if results are not satisfactory. 


TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


Win that better position you have in 
mind. Don’t be satisfied with small pay. 
Free Book which explains why “New 
Way” must bring results—speed, accu- 
racy, increased salary. Mail coupon 
NOW! 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2479 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
Please send Free Typewriting Book. 
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SHEDDING FEATHERS 
Is the most critical period In your bird’s 
life. It needs then a special food contain- 
ing the necessary elements to build new 
feathers. 


MAX GEISLER'S 
SONG AND MOULTING FOOD 

will put a new coat of glossy plumage on your 

bird and make him sing again. 
MAX GEISLER'S ROLLER SEED and MAIZENA BISCUIT 
as been recognized standard bird food for 32 years. 
Pearl Marschner, 139 E. 8th Ave., Denver, Colo., 5-26-20, writes: 
‘My bird after being silent a year and a half is singing once more 
ince buying your food.” 


Atall druggists. Direct from Ane post paid, Roller Seed and 
. Food 18c 


ample box M. Biscuit 35c; 8. and . 
Valuable Bird Book Free for your druggist's name. 
WAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-7, Omaha, Nebr. 


Birds and Pets—82 Years in Business—Illus. Catalog Free. 
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n in 324 MONTHS 


No need of taking from one 
to four years to ome a 
master electrician. You get 
intensive, individual and 
practical instruction in 
America’s atest and best equipped Trade School. 
Master craftsman always at your side to guide you. 


Electrical Experts Earn Big Pay 


Greatest demand for trained Electricians in America’s 
history, right now. ther trades taught too in the 
great COYNE TRADE SCHOOL. 

Drafting, Motion Picture Operating — all 
in short time, under experts. Many studen!s earn 
money while learning. We help them. We will 
gladl: help you when you enter. FREE, Coyne’ 
Book o pportunity. Send for it NOW. 

will make you want to get into the 
Big Pay Class. You'll sure get there 
if you make a start with Coyne.Tell 
which trade you want to master 
T when you write for book—TODA Y. 


COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL Dept. 98 


39-51 E. Mingis Street, Chicago, II 


its foundations in the same shortcomings 
in my character, and it led to the same re- 
sult. I had failed in Shelbyville, the 
president said, utterly failed. The routine 
of my job had been carried through well 
enough, to be sure; but that was not 
enough. Routine workers could be hired 
in quantities at salaries far lower than I 
had been paid. No man could expect to 
rise very far in business unless he de- 
veloped the faculty for making men like 
him, for winning their loyalty and respect. 
And that I had not done. The workmen 
were tacitly antagonistic to me; the im- 
pression persisted among them that | 
was patronizing in my manner; and so 


| long as I remained orders would be 


executed with the minimum enthusiasm 
and despatch. 

“You didn't tell me what happened to 
you in your first job, when you came to 
me,” the president said. "But I met the 
owner of those mills some weeks ago and 
he told me the whole story. He gave you 
a chance to go back under your two- 
fisted foreman and win your battle right 
there. Instead, you chose to run away 
from it and come down here. I’m not 
bringing that up to reproach you with 
now. You were young, and all ins make 
that sort of mistake at the beginning. 
But I'm going to offer you the same sort 
of a chance once more. We've just taken 
over a coal mine down in West Virginia. 
If you say the word, you can start there 
next week as a time-keeper. No one will 
know you; no one will suspect that you 
have ever been cursed by ancestry, unless 
you let it out yourself. And you can, if 
you have the stuff in you, make a new 


start and win. 

*Of course there are other alterna- 
tives,” he continued. “I know well 
enough that you can go across the street 
to a half-dozen banking houses and get 
a good white-collar job. That's for you 
to decide; but I know what I would do in 
your place. Go home and think it over 


and let me have your answer to-morrow.” 


I NEED pnot rehearse in detail the agonies 
of that evening. Suffice it to say, the 
following morning I announced my de- 
cision; and that afternoon I was on my 
way to one of the most forsaken little 
villages in the world, a coal-mining town 
away up in the mountains. 

That is the end of the story; or the be- 
ginning of the end, at least. The president 
was right: no one in town knew who | 
was or cared. And I took special pains 
to see that they continued in ignorance, 
so far as my past was concerned. I went 
on the job as a beginner, ready to take 
advice and suggestions from anybody; I 
rented a room in the home of one of the 
mine foremen, instead of going to the 
hotel. I worked for a job on the ball team, 
and landed it. And when, after the final 
game of the season, the crowd cheered the 
home team, and shouted my name with 
the rest, in hoarse plebeian cries, I felt 
prouder than at any single moment in my 
life. 

It was that evening that I wrote, for 
the first time, to the girl in Shelbyville. 

The moral, of course, as most men 
| learn without having to pay so high a 
| price, is that the snob in business simply 
| doesn't belong at all. The dollar doesn't 
care whose pocket it is carried in; and a 
board of directors has about as much use 
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THE SPORT FOR WOMEN 


Golf becomes either gentle or strenu- 
ous—just as you make it—lending itself 
perfectly to individual strength and 
temperament. At the same time it 
always retains your unflagging interest. 


Add to the zest of open-air sport the 
pleasure of a few hours each week in 
company with husband, brother and 
friend, and you have the most delight- 


ful combination possible. 


We give especial attention to clubs built for 
ladies’ use, fitting them to the physical needs 
of the player. ie name MA GREGOR on 
each of your clubs will assure you the proper 
tools to produce the best results. 

And you surely will always want to play 
with the MACGREGOR Ball—if you but tr 
it once. It is made in three sizes, one of whic! 
will just suit you to a certainty. 

Consult your Dealer—or the Professional at 
Ge Club—about MACGREGOR Clubs and 

CGREGOR Balls. But also write us for 
free catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor 
& Canby Co. 


Dept. 11 P 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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for a genealogical tree as it has for a book 
of parlor etiquette. I attended, not long 
ago, a luncheon in New York where all 


the guests were big business men. Some- | 


how the talk drifted around to the subject 
of the essential democracy of business. 
The fact was brought out that in the busi- 
ness game nobody cares whether your 
ancestors came over in the *Mayflower" or 
in the steerage. 


One of the men told with huge enjoyment | 


about an anonymous letter that had come 
to him concerning his general manager— 
a live wire named Cobb who had done 
wonders for the business. 


“The writer asked me if I knew that ] | 
had the son of a convict working for me," | 


he laughed. 
*[ called Cobb in and threw the letter 
over to him. He came out frankly with 


the facts. His old man was a bad egg, and | 


died in the Kansas penitentiary.” 


VERYONE expressed great interest. It 

was accounted a great feather in Cobb's 
cap that he should have done so well after 
getting away to a bad start. No one even 
suggested that his parentage could possi- 
bly have the chest bearing on his 
employer's confidence, or the general 
esteem in which he is held in the business 
world. 


In that spirit I conduct my business | 


affairs, as does every other man of sense. 
Every man is credited with having the 
goods, in my sight, until he proves other- 


wise. Every new life is a wholly new thing | [£3 


under the sun, and stands or falls, not on 
the records of the lives that have passed 
before, but on the individual capacity of 
the man himself to deliver the goods. In 
that wholesome philosophy, also, I am 
seeking to bring up my lo I want his 
sympathies to be with the men who work 
for a living, who have no start in life ex- 
cept that which their strong arms and 
keen minds can give them. 

And unless his precious young cousin 


has slipped the suggestion to him, he has | 


as yet no suspicion of the unfortunate 
fact that his great - great - great- great - 
great-grandfather landed from the ^ May- 
flower." 


"[RVING BERLIN'S Nine Rules for | 


Writing Popular Songs" is the title 


of an interesting article next month |) 


by Frank Ward O'Malley. It tells how 
the most popular song writer in the 


world writes songs for the millions, | 


and why one song falls flat and an- 


| other makes the composer rich and 


famous. 


V. BLASCO IBANEZ, the great 


| Spanish novelist, author of ‘The | 


Four Horsemen ‘of the Apocalypse" 
and other notable books, recently 
completed an extended trip through- 
out the United States and Mexico. 
For the October number of this 
magazine he has written his im- 
pressions of America, treating sym- 
pathetically and humorously such 
subjects as American types, American 
food, American business men, Ameri- 
can wives, American materialisms, 
and American ideals. 
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Everywhere—in all lines of business— 
there is need today for the man who is 
trained in Higher Accountancy. Highly 
competitive conditions, increased material 
costs, high wages, and unsettled labor con- 
ditions call for reduction of waste to the 
minimum, 

Accurate cost systems must be installed 
and economies effected. The management 
of a business must have the whole situation 
charted and shown in figures ready for 
instant use and reference. 


Earn $3,000 to 


. This specialized knowledge and training 
is available to every man. If you want to 
progress—if there is a higher job that you 
want to step into—stop hoping that it will 
be thrown your way —train for it — make 
yourself that man who can fill it best—and 
the job is yours. i 

LaSalle experts have already trained 
more than 225,000 ambitious men for higher 
efficiency in business. Every month there 
are received from LaSalle men hundreds of 
reports such as the following: 

“As a result of LaSalle’s training in Higher 
Accountancy I increased my salary 320 per 
cent within eleven months from date of en- 
rollment.” W.R. 

“I am now auditor of this company. While 
I have not yet fully completed the course my 
salary has been increased 600 per cent ail as 


a result of your training.” G. 

“Before I decided to take up this course I 
was receiving an ordinary bookkeeper’s sal- 
ary; I am now a director and secretary of the 
company.” W.M. 

“Lam now a Certified Public Accountant 
and have been connected with an Atlanta firm 
of accountants for the past year. My earnings 
have increased over 200 per cent. W.W. 


By the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro knowledge of and train- 
ing in Higher Accountancy while you are 
holding your present position. You can study 
by mail under the direct supervision of Will- 
iam B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be thoroly trained in the same methods 
which these men use in their work. 


The man who merely keeps records of 
purchases, sales, output, costs, etc., stands 
on the border line between business and 
manuallabor. Asa clerk, he is little more 


than a machine. But—as an Expert Ac- 
countant, educated and trained in the prob- 
lems not only of bookkeeping but of general 
Higher Accounting and Cost Accounting, 
able to sense danger from increased costs 
and decreased profits, he rises from a low- 
salaried employee to the rank of a high- 
salaried business executive. 


$10,000 a Year 


You will learn from these experts the 
underlying principles of Modern Business 
Analysis, Organization, Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law, and 
Financial Management. LaSalle account- 
ancy training will enable you to pass C. P. 
A. examinations, to hold an executive posi- 
tion with a business organization, or to enter 
business for yourself as an Expert Consult- 
ing Accountant. 

Just fill in and mail the coupon. We will 
send you full particulars as to the LaSalle 
Problem Method of training and also a copy 
of the famous book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One'' —whichtellshow men with the aid of 
LaSalletraining have gained in one year pro- 
motion which men without this training have 
not realized inten. Send for your copy now. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 933-H Chicago, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation 
on my part, please send me 
particulars regarding your 
Problem Method of home 
training in Higher Ac- 
countancy and your val- 


uable book for ambitious men, "Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.” 
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hours each day to pull you down, men- 
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way. You must resist these forces if you 
wish to survive and be successful, healthy 
and happy. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK "RESISTANCE" 


This wonderfully interesting book will tell you 
how to develop the resistance necessary to guard 
you against weakness, ill health and failure. En- 
close two 2c stamps to help pay the cost of 
mailing, packing, etc. You will not be obligated 
in any way. 
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"Dope Sheet" on 
Earth 


(Continued from page 69) 


The general distribution manager in 
New England for a large motor company 
used statistics shrewdly in the following 
manner: The proposed allotment of cars 
from the factory for the New England 
States was six hundred for that year. He 
was certain that this was far too small, 
but was unable to persuade the factory 
manager to change it. 

One day the New England manager 
chanced to see a statement of the per 
capita wealth of the country as a whole, 
and through the assistance of my office 
obtained the per capita wealth of the six 
New England Rates to use as an indicator 
of the purchasing power in his territory. 
Backed by these figures, he was able to get 
the allotment increased to one thousand 
cars for that season, with a promise of a 
still further increase the next season. An 
intelligent use of statistics had convinced 
the factory manager when every other 
argument had failed. 


AE from the tips you get on the 


trend of prices and other practical 


| details of that kind, I know of no better 


way to educate yourself in all phases of 
human affairs than by cultivating a liking 
for statistics. 

That may seem a radical statement, but 
I don’t think it is exaggerated. For 
statistics are simply the record of human 
experience. 

‘Oh, let the future take care of itself!” 


| you say. 


Well, the future will take care of itself 
all right enough; but that's the only thing 
it will take care of. 

If you will read the life insurance figures 
ou will find out these facts: Take one 
undred persons of your present age, 

twenty-five years old. Thirty-five years 
from now only one person tap ia hundred 
will be wealthy, two will be in comfortable 
circumstances, sixty will be dependent on 
others for support, and thirty-seven will 
be dead. 

That is what statistics will show you as 
to the way the future will take care of 

ou—if you leave the job to the future. 

or those are the present figures in regard 
to people who, thirty-five years ago, were 
twenty-five years old. But if you and 
the other thousands who are twenty-five 
pan old now would study statistics and 
earn from them, the life insurance com- 
panies would have a different story to tell 
when you are sixty. 

Statistics show, as regards widows, that 
65 per cent of them are left with less than 
three thousand dollars to live on. Talk 
about novels! Think of the tragedies com- 
pressed into that one statement. If you 
are a married woman, doesn’t it make 
you speculate pretty seriously about your 
own prospects when you know that the 
chances are two to one that you will be 
left with less than three thousand dollars 
to keep the wolf from the door? 

I want to repeat that I know of no 
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better way of educating yourself in the 
facts of lite than through studying statis- 
tics. 
disputes. No human being can talk in- 
telligently and with authority on that 
subject without studying statistics. They 
are the facts in the case. 

If you are interested in the labor situa- 
tion—and if you are not, you ought to be— 
don’t begin by blindly berating either 
labor or capital. Get a foundation of facts 
on which to base your opinions. The 
Department of Labor at Washington can 
pre you facts of enormous interest to you. 

erhaps your state has an Industrial 
Commission, or some such organization, 
which you are hiring, if you are a tax 
payer, to dig out the facts about these 
things. 

The discouraging feature of the work of 
these departments and commissions is the 
indifference of the people at large. It is as 
if we prepared a lot of molds with which 
to shape articles of use and value, and 
then put them away in a dusty corner and 
let them lie there idle. 

The statistics gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the various industrial 
commissions should serve as molds for 
public opinion. But not one person in a 
thousand ever uses them. 


r TOOK years for the Department of 
Agriculture to educate the farmers in 
the personal, practical value to them of 
statistics. A good many are still in the 
prey class; but they are learning. 

The business man who tries to run his 
business without paying careful attention 
to the statistics relating to it is giving an 
advantage to his wiser competitor. It 
is the man who knows the facts about 
what has happened, and what is hap- 
te that can predict what is going to 


T nual reports on business condi- 
tions may seem like dry stuff. Baking 
powder is dry stuff, too; but every cook 
knows that cake or biscuits won’t rise 
without it. Statistics, taken off the pantry 
shelf of business and put into the mixing 
bowl, will raise profits and turn out a 
better product. 

I came upon an example of the practical 
use of statistics one time when I happened 
to call on the editor of a certain magazine 
and he asked if I could suggest a subject 
for a series of articles. Just at that time 
my own domestic serenity was somewhat 
disturbed by our failure to get a cook; so 
I promptly said: 

“Yes! Give us a series on the servant 
problem!” 

“Well,” he replied, “that has been 
suggested by several others, but we 
turned it down because our statistical 
department shows that only five per cent 
of our readers have, or want, servants.’ 

That man was going on the solid basis 
of facts. I was interested enough to try 
the idea on another editor. And this 
time I got the information that the 
scheme was not a good one for that 
magazine, because 75 per cent of its 
readers were men. 

Perhaps you do not know the extent 
to which magazine advertisers depend 
on statistics. Many of these advertise- 
ments are "keyed," so that the results 
can be known. For instance, in one 
magazine the address of the advertiser is 
given as “300 Washington Street;" in 


Take the great question of labor | 


Strength of Organization 


Experience of over forty years 
has developed executive ability. 
Scientific advancement has brought 
the telephone from a crude experi- 
ment to one of the most perfected 
of all mechanical devices. Engi- 
neering has mastered countless 
problems involved in the distribu- 
tion of service. Construction has 
carried the telephone into the most 
remote corners of the country. 


Operative skill has combined the ` 


efforts of executives, scientists, en- 
gineers and commercial manage- 
ment. ‘These with vision and fore- 
sight are the powers which unite in 
the accomplishment of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Working in the closest cooperation 


(8) 
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A Singie Drop 
Lasts’ a Week 


The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
Made without slcohol. Bottle with long glass 
stopper containing enough for six months, Lilac 
or Crabapple $1.50; Lily of the Valley, Rose 
or Violet $2.00. At druggists or by mail. 
Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle. 
Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of five 25 cent 
bottles—five different odors. 


Paul Rieger Co. (Since 1872), 202 First St., San Francisco 


Five’ 25¢ Bottles 


One System 


with its chiefs is the nation-wide 
organization of telephone employees. 
Nothing less than finest loyalty, the 
most untiring devotion, the recog- 
nition of the great importance of 
their work, coupled witha fixed 
determination to serve faithfully; 
nothing less than this unified strength 
which has -been so wonderfully dis- 
played by the management and em- 
ployees of the Bell telephone could 
have carried the system through the 


years of strain which began with 
the war and have not passed. 


Hardly ever has public service 
required so long and severe a test of 
a business organization. Never has 
an army responded with more hearty 
united and loyal support. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Delicious Muffins xc» 


For Diabetics 


From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
per cent of fats and protein—scarcely 
a trace of starch. 


Ten 2c stamps will bring !4-pound sample 
—enough for a heaping plate of muffins or 


gems. Address 


Waukesha Health Products Co. 
103 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wis. 
Ask Your Doctor 
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ATHENA Ordinary 
Underwear Underwear 


| UNDERWEAR | 


Comfort of mind— Comfort in dress | 


HAVE you ever stopped to think how easily your com- 
fort of mind is disturbed by the slipping of a shoulder 
strap down over the arm, the wrinkling of your under- | 
wear under the corset or its binding across the thighs ? | 


No matter how well-groomed you may %ok, you do not [i 
feel well-groomed, and hence have neither the poise nor 
the distinction of manner that should be yours. 


Comfort of dress should and can begin nearest the body, | 
if you will wear ATHENA Underwear—tailored to | 
fit without stretching or sagging or gaping. 


Note the striking contrast between ATHENA | 


and ordinary underwear, as shown in the graphic 
comparative illustrations of Women’s Underwear. 


CHICAGO MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY NEW YORK 
b © 1920, M. F. & Co. | 
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will put you in the way to earn from $5.00 to $20.00 
a month, in your spare time, acting as our representa- 
tive for The American Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion, Collier's—The National Weekly, and 
Farm and Fireside. 


Fill out and mail coupon below. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 70A 

The Crowell Publishing Co. 

410 W. 13th St., New York City 

I am taking “One Minute Now" to ask you for particulars how I can earn $5.00 to $20.00 a month 
as your representative. 
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another it is “400 Washington Street.” 
If more people write to “300 Washington 
Street," it is plain that the magazine 
carrying that address is a better adver- 
tising medium for that article than the 
other one is. 

Sometimes the advertisement tells you 
to write to such and such a department. 
The number or the name of this depart- 
ment differs in every magazine carrying 
the advertisement. in this way the adver- 
tiser can check up the “pulling power” of 
the various magazines. It is all a matter 
of statistics. 

And they are even more useful in 
soliciting business by mail. It is impossi- 
ble to tell in advance what kind of an 
advertising letter will pull the most 
business. Therefore experienced sales 
managers write five different letters and 
send them out to, say, five lists of, per- 
haps, three thousand in each list. The 
lists will be carefully *keyed" so that 
when the replies come in it will be known 
which of the five letters was the best 
puller. 

Experience shows that a poor letter will 


| pull only one per cent, while a good letter 
; will pull ten per cent or perhaps twenty 


per cent. What interests the statistician, 
however, is that the letter which falls 
down on a list of 3,000 will fall down on a 


, list of 100,000; and the letter which will 
| pull ro per cent on a list of 3,000 will pull 


10 per cent on a list of a million. 


TATISTICS are absolutely necessary 
in forecasting business conditions. The 
forecast 1s made by plotting the figures 
on wages, prices, and so on, over a long 


, period of years in order to get the érend. 


When such a plot has been made it 


; looks like the waves of the ocean; but a 


line can always be drawn through these 
waves to make the areas above and below 


| equal. This line indicates the trend. 
| After the trend has been established it is 
,only necessary to note the relation of 


present prices, wages, or conditions, to 
the normal trend line. If the current 
figures when plotted appear to be abore 
the normal trend line, then it is a safe bet 
that the next movement will be below. 
If, on the other hand, current figures are 
below the normal trend line, then the next 
movement will be above. 

Even such intangible things as church 


| membership act in accordance with these 


basic laws. Movements above and below 
this normal line come with great regulari- 
ty, and periods of abnormal interest in 
evangelistic work are followed by periods 
of stagnation. Another interesting thing 
in this connection is the fact that the 
big additions to church membership come 
during times of business depression, while 
the stagnation periods come during times 
of business prosperity. 

In politics, statistics are invaluable. 
During the Presidential campaign of 1912, 
I was employed by, the managers of the 
Republican campaign to compile figures 
to show the political trend in the various 
states. These figures showed that the 
same law applied to political movements 
as to price and wage movements. The 
actions of a mass of people are like a train 
of cars. It takes a lot of power to get them 
started and a lot of power to get them 
stopped. The figures we gathered for the 
T912 campaign not only showed that there 
was a definite. political trend, but also 
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clearly forecasted the defeat of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Do you realize that the movies which 
you see are selected by the use of sta- 
tistics? The great distributors of mov- 
ing picture films have men with stop 
watches in the leading theatres in different 
parts of the country to keep a record of 
the amount of applause which the differ- 
ent comedies, tragedies, thrillers, etc., 
receive. Not only do different photoplays 
get different amounts of applause, but 
the applause varies greatly in different 
sections of the country for the same film. 
The stop-watch records made in scores of 
theatres are forwarded to the central dis- 
tributing offices. What you will see next 
year depends upon the statistics which 
are being compiled to-day. 

Did you ever wonder how it is that a 
restaurant proprietor, with a number of 
things on his menu, but without any knowl- 
edge of how many people are coming in to 
eat, or what these people are going to 
order, always has enough on hand to feed 
everyone? He depends on statistics. He 
keeps a daily record of the number who 
come in and the different things which are 
ordered on different days. These records 
are compiled so that an experienced 
steward is able to tell how often you are 
going to order meat, how often you are 
going to order fish, and what you are going 
to order for dessert. 


ANUFACTURERS, when locating 

branch offices and branch factories, 
get together statistics which tell them of 
the growth of different sections of the 
country, and so on. 

Take a recent case of a large manu- 
facturing concern which wished to open a 
branch office in the South. The territory 
to be covered by this office included 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida. The product is one that sells to 
industrial localities. What is the logical 
location of such an office? Ten years ago, 
the location would have been picked by 

uesswork. But that day has gone by. 
nstead of shutting their eyes and gabe 
bing a pin into the map at random, the 
executives who were responsible for the 
location outlined the territory on a correct 
map. The next step was to find the 
center of industry. 

You have heard of the center of popu- 
lation. This has gradually crawled west 
and at present is creeping across Indiana. 
But if your goods are sold, not to in- 
dividual persons but to factories, you are 
not so much interested in the center of 
population as in the center of industry. 

he concern which I have mentioned 
worked out the center of industry of its 
own territory as follows: Representative 
ponte were taken, such as Nashville and 
emphis in the northern section of it, 
Jecienille and Tampa in the southern. 
or each of these points they ascertained 
the annual value of industrial output. 
Then this concern located the industrial 
center of gravity of their territory. The 
point came somewhat to the northeast of 
Atlanta. Accordingly, Atlanta was in- 
dicated as the location which would place 
their branch office at the point most 
central to surrounding industrial activi- 
ties. Of course further factors, such as 
transportation and probable future growth, 
have a bearing on such a problem, but I 


Ill Teach You 


In Quarter Usual Time 


To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method, this 
may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my gradu- 
ates in any part of the world. 


There isn't a State in the Union that doesn't con- 
tain a score or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training from me by 
mail. I have far more stu- 
dents than were ever before 
taught by one man. Inves- 
tigate by writing for my 64- 
zage free booklet, “How to 
Learn Piano or Organ." 


My way of teaching piano 
or organ is entirely different 
from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, 
one hour is spent entirely 
away from the keyboard — 
learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of 
the “old school,” who still 
think that learning piano is 
solely a problem of ''finger 
gymnastics." Then you 
do go to the keyboard, you 
accomplish twice as much, 
becuuse you understand 
what you are doing. With- 
in four lessons I enable 
you to play an interesting 
piece not only in the origi- 
nal key, but in all other 
keys as well. 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented 
invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students for 
generations. By its use 
Transposition — usually a 
"nightmare" to students— 
becomes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson I 
introduce another impor- 
tant and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every movement 
of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see 
the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce y 
teacher's finger moveme 
fron MEMOR Y — which 
cannot be always accurate 
—you have the correct mod- 
els before you during every 
minute of practice. The 
COLOROTONE and 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio B9, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Piano 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from me, and 
Mire is nothing else, anywhere, even remotely like 
them. 


! Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you ' 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of 
studying is far superior to all others, and even for 
the v thiest students there is nothing better at 
any price. You may be certain that your progress 
is at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians 
who would not recommend any course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. A diploma is granted. ‘rite to-day, with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 
li HowTo 


Learn 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio B9 

598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free booklet, 
"How to Learn Piano or Organ," and full particulars of your 
Course and special reduced Tuition offer. 


Will $12.00 Help? 


CORES of our friends will earn $12.00 or more in September intro- 
ducing THe AMertcaN MaGgaziNE, WoMAN’s Home COMPANION and 


CorLrER's—the National Weekly, in their locality. You may as well 
be one of these lucky people, as you can do the work in your spare time. 
For full information address— Business Manager, Desk 72A, The 
Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th Street, New York City. 
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Household Expenses 
Easily Met 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, a busy Kentucky 

housewife, solves her high cost of living 

problems by introducing THE AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 

PANION, COLLIER’S and FARM AND 

FIRESIDE to her friends and neighbors. One month she 
earned over $300. 


Will $15 or $25 Extra Help You? 


There is no reason why you can’t have it. You can join our Subscription 
Staff and like Mrs. Lewis “cash-in” on your spare time, with “America’s 
Favorites” —The Crowell Big Four—to help you. 


Every day will be a pay-day for you after you return this coupon and get 
full particulars about this work. Write TO-DAY. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 67A 
The Crowell Publishir.g Company 
416 West 13th St., New York City 


You bet, $15.00 or $25.00 extra would come in handy. Please let me know how I can get it. 


have indicated enough to show the con- 
trast between statistical procedure and 
the old hit or miss methods. 

There is another concern that sells 
fountain pens by mail. For every state in 
the country this concern has computed 
the number of farmers, architects, 
clergymen, and persons in other occu- 
pations that make them especially good 
customers for fountain pens. In this list 
there are about 79 occupations. In Cali- 
fornia, this concern knows that there are 
about 295,000 men who should be using 
their goods and about 64,000 women who 
are prospective customers. The same in- 
formation has been compiled for all other 
states. As a result, instead of plunging 
blindly ahead with mail-order campaigns 
into, any old state, this concern can delib- 
erately pick and choose those territories 
that offer the greatest volume of potential 
business. 


ANY manufacturers have charted the 
monthly volume of business for all 
the leading cities of the country. With 
these charts at hand the manager has be- 
fore him what is practically a bird's-eye 
view of the entire business of the United 
States. At a glance he can see, for exam- 
ple, that the purchasing power of one city 
is advancing by great strides. On the 
other hand, there are many localities that 
are crawling along at a level only a very 
little above the pre-war volume of business. 
The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has a wonderful statis- 
tical department, which it uses in connec- 
tion with the building of exchanges and 
the laying of conduits. It not only knows 
all about the city which you live in as it 
is to-day, but will tell you whether it is go- 
ing to grow to the east, the west, the 
north, or the south. It will tell you where 
a big hotel will probably be built ten years 
from now, or whether the department- 
store section will move up-town or down- 
town. For this information the company 
depends on statistics. 

n short, it doesn’t matter what you 
want to know—whether it is the coming 
price of potatoes, the justice of your de- 
mand for higher pay, the probable sex of 
the baby you are expecting, the right loca- 
tion of a store, the number of people who 
will join your church, or the length of time 
you may live—statistics are the only real 

asis on which you can get exact informa- 
tion. 


MERLE CROWELL'S thrilling story 
of business achievement next month 
will tell about E. Frederick Cullen, 
who says he likes a tough job and that 
his success is due to always picking 
the hardest task in sight and going at 
it with full force. Mr. Cullen began 
as a street-car conductor, and is to- 
day president of a great manufactur- 
ing company. 


HUGH S. FULLERTON tells next 
month the story and adventures of 
Burton Holmes, who has traveled 
1,250,000 miles, visited every known 
land, and made hundreds of thou- 
sands of pictures which have been 
shown to thousands of audiences. 
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boil on the neck is a good thing for him; 
that it will remove the impurities from 
his system and clear up his complexion. 
But for all these advantages none of us, 
willingly, would have the boil transferred 
from his neck to ours. 

Despite our preachiness, I have yet to 
observe that the populace regards with 
disfavor the spectacle of a man slathering 
his money about regardless. There always 
was, and probably there always will be, 
an appeal to the American imagination in 
the contemplation of.a prodigal outlay 
upon any public or private enterprise. 


AS FOR details affecting personal serv- 
ice, nobody seems to feel free to de- 
mand a just and proper accounting for 
such service. It is one of our liberties 
from which we have parted, scarcely 
realizing that it is gone. 

If a taxicab driver, or a waiter, tries to 
short-change or overcharge you, and you 
make so bold as to raise a protest, the 
attitude of the typical bystander—and 
frequently even of the member of the 
uniformed constabulary who mayhap has 
been called in to help adjudicate the dis- 
pute—is that any cheap-skate who in- 
sists on raising a rookus over an odd dime 
or two—and what will a dime buy these 
days anyhow?—is more than a plain 
cheap-skate: he's nothing less than a 
super-cheap-skate. As such, he is a nui- 
sance and should be abated; which he 
nearly always is, either by a contemptu- 
ous wave of the policeman's arm or by 
vox populi itself. 

A middle-class Frenchman, in his own 
country, would have the profiteer's heart 
blood, and public opinion would sustain 
him, too. An Englishman of any rank 
would have a summons for the offender. 
If necessary, regardless of the sum in- 
volved, he would carry the issue clear to 
Parliament. But an American, unless he 
be willing to outface prejudice, surrenders. 
He’s unfree and he doesn’t know it. He 
thinks he’s merely being good-natured. 

The first time I went to the British Isles 
was in 1913. On the day after my arrival 
in London, another American and I took 
a taxicab at the Bank of England and rode 
to the Savoy Hotel. On the way neither 
of us gave heed to the taximeter. There 
is a type of Scotchman, I gather, who 
when riding in a taxi keeps his eye glued 
to the meter and gives a low, convulsive 
start and a muffled moan every time the 
indicator jumps a notch; and there is 
another type of Scotchman who puts his 
hat over the instrument so that he may 
enjoy the trip and be saved from knowing 
the worst until the conclusion of the jour- 
ney, when the bad news is broken to him 
all at once. At least, so one might infer 
from reading jokes that are written about 
the Scotch by humorists who do not know 
the Scotch. 

But we followed neither of these courses, 
and when we reached our destination we 
observed that the meter had registered 
nothing at all. Thereupon, the driver told 
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THE SECRET REVEALED 
Did you ever look at a beautiful flower and try to fathom its beauty and 
fragrance? 
d 


Did you ever see women, returned from seashore and mountain, still re- 
| taining their wonderful flowerlike complexion, even after the tan of the hot 
i summer suns and the rough winds and dust of Fall and wonder what 
| was their secret. 

| 


This beauty and fragrance of the flower is the secret of Mother Nature, but the 
charm of a Wonderful Velvety Skin is the secret of D & R Perfect Cold Cream. 


The secret is yours for the asking. Just drop a postal to 
Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2012, D & R Building, New 
York, and a sample of D & R Perfect Cold Cream will 

be mailed free, with our compliments, or your dealer 


will supply you D & R Perfect Cold Cream, in tubes and 
jars, at [2c to $1.65. 


DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps" 


Catone Costsa0% 


Save money by building a Readi-Cut Aladdinette home. Two years’ rent will pay 
for it. The Aladdinette cuts out all useless space and cuts down building costs. Com- 
bines apartment-like utility with advantages of detached house. Each Aladdinette 
design offers the convenience and utility of a home twice its size. This is made possible 
by the use of the Murphy Wall Bed and other up-to-date space-saving conveniences. 

1000 Aladdinettes for immediate shipment. An Aladdinette is ready for you. 
The Aladdin factory has anticipated your needs. All orders quickly filled. ý 

Erected in half the usual time. Skilled labor unnecessary. The Aladdin readi- 
cut method of construction reduces the time required to build. All the sawing and 
cutting is done at the factory in advance. The Aladdinette comes to you in one 


complete shipment. Price includes all 
materials. Send for free booklet ‘*The Th . 

e Aladdin Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


Aladdinette No. 268. 
Send for Book of 
Designs No. 268 


Build an 
Aladdinette 
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ee dishes for four people 


Cooks Bacon, fried or poached eggs, and toast or waffles, 

Gl . enough for four people, may be cooked on the Arm- 
S strong Table Stove in a very few minutes. 

at Once The Armstrong Table Stove cooks three things at 


once and uses no more electricity than the ordinary 
single electric utensil. 

It broils, boils, toasts, fries, poaches, steams and 
bakes. The utensils are aluminum, easily cleaned, 
snug fitting. The tilting switch plug which never 
sticks, provides perfect control. 

All good electrical equipment and hardware dealers 
sell the Armstrong Table Stove. It sells for $15.00. 
Waffle iron extra $5.00. Write for descriptive booklet. 
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Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Collier's—the National Weekly, 
and Farm and Fireside to your friends and neighbors during your spare 
moments—during the noon hour or after dinner. What could be easier? 


Engage in a high-class, dignified occupation that will secure you a good 
income without interfering with your regular occupation. Get your share, 


all you want, of that $500,000.00. 
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us the meter was out of order and that the 
fare would be so many shillings. I forget 
the exact number he named; but I do re- 
member that to anyone accustomed to 
New York taxi charges the sum seemed 
not exorbitant. Besides, I had the in- 
grown dread which is common among city- 
dwelling Americans that if ever I ques- 
tioned a waiter’s totals the waiter would 
go home that night and tell his little boy, 
Augoost, that I was a piker. As I felt 
toward waiters, so likewise did I feel 
toward hat checkers and carriage starters 
and barbers and cab drivers, and all the 
other classes by whom I have ever desired 
to be regarded as a millionaire’s favorite 
son 


WITH this traditional background be- 
hind me, I was quite ready to pay 
whatever the British cabby might ask. 
But my friend, who knew London quite 
well, told the man that, while we might 
be strangers, we were not exactly feeble- 
minded. He then made a mental calcula- 
tion of the-distance we had traveled, and 
offered the man what he computed to be 
the proper legal fare plus a tip of a shilling. 
The a profanely declined to accept 
the amount: 

At that, my friend displayed more 
courage than he would have dared to ex- 
hibit under similar circumstances in his 
native land. I’m sure of that. Instantly, 
a crowd gathered to hear the debate; and, 
drawn by the crowd, there appeared one 
of those bis London policemen—an officer 
courteous because he knew he was a pub- 
lic servant, yet majestic because he per- 
sonified the dignity of the law. 

At sight of the uniform, the cabby’s 
mien changed. I think he would have been 
glad to get away without collecting any 
money whatever. But the policeman 
would. not have it so. Ordering the cab- 
man to bide where he was and to be silent 
while he bided, the bobby inquired of us 
what the row was about. When my com- 
panion told him he proceeded to take 
down our names and addresses and the 
name and number of the driver. 

I had given my name, when I felt a 
clutch on my elbow. The cabman had 
dismounted from his perch and was paw- 
ing my arm. All his belligerency was gone. 
He was sniveling; and it was genuine 
sniveling, too, if I am a judge of a sincere 
snivel when I meet one face to face. 

“Guv'ner, f'r Gord-syke don’t myke no 


-complynt,” he implored. *'Hi'll be fined. 


Hi’ll lose me plyce. Hi'll lose me license. 
Me wife an’ bybies'l starve. F’r Gord- 
syke, guv'ner, don’t myke no complynt!” 

For me his pleadings turned the trick. 
Already I was viewing with internal alarm 
the prospect of going as a witness to 
Westminster Abbey, or the Tower, or 
wherever thev tried such cases, and there- 
by losing a half-day or perhaps even a 
whole day from sight-seeing. I looked 
toward my friend, and | read compassion 
in his face. 

“Mr. Officer," one of us inquired, “‘is 
it true that if we appear against this man 
he may lose his license?" 

“It might happen so, sir," he answered 
composedly. “TE he has a record for this 
sort of thing it might happen so.” 

* Well, then, we won't make any charge. 
We'll pay him what we owe him, and just 
let the whole thing drop." 

Saying nothing at all to this, the po- 
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liceman put away his pencil and his 
book. In grim silence he chose from the 
palmful of silver which one of us held out, 
the exact amount that was due the cab- 
man, and passed the coins to him. 

* Now, then, Number So-and-so," he 
commanded, “you be off. And let me 
warn you, you be careful hereafter. I 
mean to have me eye on you, young fel- 
low, me lad." 

The cabman departed straightway and 
with speed. We thought the incident was 
closed; but it was not. The policeman 
turned on us and gave us a proper scold- 
ing. 
“You had no right to do this," he 
stated. “That man tried to do you. He'll 
try to do the same thing to the next 
strange gentleman he has for a fare. As 
it is, you've only wasted me time and 
you've caused a crowd to congregate, and 

ou've given him encouragement to try 
hig little game on others. It’s the soft- 
hearted ones like you that make it hard 
for me to do me duty, and make it easy 
for such as him to rob the public.” 

“But, after all, the difference only 
amounted to half a crown or so,” said my 
friend, reverting to the stock defense of 
our breed. 

“The amount makes no difference,” 
snapped the policeman. “Its the prin- 
ciple of the thing, sir.” 

And he turned the broad of his back 
upon us and walked off, leaving us with 
the feeling that we had connived at law- 
breaking; which, in a way of speaking, 
was exactly what we had done. From the 
onlookers arose a murmur of approbation 
—not for us, but for him. 

Translate the same scene to almost any 
big American city. Can you picture a 
New York copper showing irritation be- 
cause, through the soft-heartedness of a 
pair of visiting aliens, he had been saved 
the trouble of issuing summonses and go- 
ing to court for the hearing of a case in- 
volving—from his viewpoint—a mere 
trifle? You cannot. Really, though, it 
wouldn’t be his fault. His sentiments 
take on color from environment and cus- 
tom, just as the sentiments of all of us do, 
whether we be policemen or cabmen, or 
cab passengers, or bystanders. 

And try to imagine a curbstone audi- 
ence in America actually applauding a 
policeman for protesting because the in- 
tended victims of a small extortion re- 
fused to join with him in his efforts to have 
the extortioner properly punished. But 
try doing it sometime when your brain is 
rested and you’ve plenty of time to spare. 
I feel that the strain would be heavy for 


me 
WE HAVE a saying: “As free as the 
air you breathe." But the saying 
requires amendment. We should say: 
“As rare as the air you frequently are 
not permitted to breathe.” Or, rounding 
out the simile, “As precious as the day- 
light of which so often you are unneces- 
sarily and arbitrarily deprived." In our 
great cities, where commercial require- 
ments coupled with tremendous ground 
values, drive office buildings and hotels 
towering toward the heavens, one under- 
stands the practical reasons for it. But 
why, in smaller cities, where there is 
plenty of room for spreading out, should 
anybody erect unnecessarily tall struc- 
, tures, making dark canyons of adjacent 


Be a Master of 
Traffic Management 


There is a big and ever-increasing demand for men trained 
in Railway and Industrial Traffic Work. The Salaries 
offered range from $50 to $200 aweek andup. Hundreds 
of ambitious men have trained themselves successfully 
at home by mail under the guidance of LaSalle experts. 


Every big business organization must 
have its traffic expert, its interstate 
commerce director-—and yet not enough 
really competent men are available. In 
many places, *'second-raters'' are trying 


m] 


aot the 
shipping 
while their 
employ ers 
are looking, 
inquiring, 
advertising 
for efficient 
men able to 
handle the 
complicated 
traffic prob- 
lems which 
come up 
many times 
every day. 
This is your 
opportunity 
to get into 
an uncrowd- 
ed profes- r 
sion — to make quick advancement — to 
Step into a specialized calling — to be the 
man always needed and to earn a salary 
which many men do not reach after years 
of patient, plodding service. 


Train by Mail 
The LaSalle traffic experts will give 


you a thoro, specialized knowledge of the : 


methods used by great shippers, railroad 
and steamship lines; instruct youin rates, 
classifications, routing, bills of lading, 
claims, demurrage, railroad accounting, 
organization, management, interstate 
commerce laws, etc. Every phase of 
the subject under the direction of a 
specialist. You get in months what years 
of experience alone would not bring, 
because you profit by the combined ex- 
perience of many men acknowledged as 
traffic authorities. Every point made 
clear. The whole ground thoroly covered. 
You are preparoa to act as a traffic 
manager ause you have a por of 
the entire subject — ready to direct all 
phases of traffic work. 


You need not leave your present posi- 
tion. LaSalle training is given by mail. 
You can become a traffic expert in your 
spare hours by the LaSalle method — 
thoroly prepare to hold a high salaried 
industrial or railway traffic position. You 
can pay for your training on our easy 
terms —a little each month if you wish. 


Salaries Raised 


Mr. Fred Hoffman took LaSalle train- 
ing in traffic and reports 500 per cent 
rofit on the cost of his course. Harold 
atson got 400 per cent salary increase. 
B.S. McMullen rose from freight checker 
to General Manager. Reports like these 
come to us daily. 
Already over 200,000 ambitious men 
have profited by LaSalle training. More 
than 40,000 enroll annually in our various 


courses, getting the benefits offered by 
an organization of 950 people including 
450 business experts, instructors, text 
writers and assistants. Thousands of 
LaSalle men are employedin the offices of 
great co 

rations lke 


ment but 
many prom- 
inent execu- 
tives have 
found in 
these cours- 
es the way 
to larger 
successes. 


Send the Coupon 


Get information about the profession 
of Traffic Management. The coupon or 
a letter will bring this —also catalog and 
all details about LaSalle training — and 
our famous book, *"Ten Years' mo- 
tion in One,” the book which has been an 
inspiration tothousandsof ambitious men. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Train- 
ing Institutionin the World j 


Dept. 933-TR, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me catalog 
&nd full information re- 
garding the course and 
service I have marked 
with an X below. Also 
&copy of your book, 
"Ten Years' Promo- 
tion inOne,"all with- 
outobligation to me. 
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Other Courses in LaSalle Training: 


LaSalleis the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
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DLaw- Bar, LL. B. Degree 
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We Will Show You How 
To Increase Your Income 


That is what we have already done | 
for more than 22,500 women. 
Surely we can do the same for you. 


In these days of high prices and exces- 
sive living costs, many women are glad 
to do some pleasant work that will add 
to the family income. $10, $20, or more 
each week, added to the regular income, 
means comforts that they could not have 
without extra money. 


Would you like to know how they do 
it? Do you want to know how thou- 
sands of women make themselves finan- 
cially independent and free from worry 
over money matters? 

Wherever you may live, in town or 
country, we can show you how to in- 
crease your income. We give you an 
opportunity to 


Be a Special Representative for 


World's Star 


Hosiery and Aer A77 | 


Underwear 


If you could talk with some of the 
thousands of women who are now mak- 
ing money as World's Star Representa- 
tives, you would quickly realize how 
pleasant and profitable this work is. 


You Do Not Need Previous 
Experience 


Many of our most successful repre- 
sentatives started without any previous 
experience. They found it easy to get 
the first orders, and other orders fol- 
lowed because World's Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear make satisfied 
buyers. 

Make the start today. Write for our illustrated 

catalog. It tells just how you can become 


a successful World's Star 
Representative. 


n Write Us Today 
Z AR 


7 Dept. 157 Bay City, Mich. ^ 
In Business Here Twenty-five Years 


Copy this Sketch 


and let ne see what you can do 
with it. Many newspaper art- 
ists earning $30.00 to $125.00 
or more per week were train- 
ed by my course of personal 
Individual lessons by mail. 
PICTURECHARTS make 
original drawing easy to learn. 
Rend sketch of Uncle Sam with 
6c in stamps for sample Pic- 
ture Chart, list of successful 
students, examples of their 
work and evidence of what 
YOU cnn accomplish. 

Please state your age. 


The Landon School 2146 Sehoteid fidc. Cleveland Okio 


streets and cutting off light and air from 
lesser buildings roundabout? 

I have in mind a certain Southern city, 
perhaps the most beautiful city of its size 
that I have ever seen. Its founder had a 
civic vision two hundred and fifty years 
in advance of his times. He laid it out 
for wide streets, broken by small, open 
squares, and blessed it with larger park 
quen all planned against the day when 
the town might grow beyond its original 
confines. Fifteen years ago I do not recall 
in all that city a single building, public 
or private, which did not harmonize with 
its surroundings. But the skyscraper mad- 
ness descended upon the place. To-day, 
in its business center there stick up, like 
so many sore thumbs, six or eight spindly 
office buildings, which have irreparably 
injured the old-time grace which gave 
charm to the town. There was plenty of 
ee for spreading out. Yet at the time 
when the desecration was undertaken, no 
resident, so far as I 
learn, raised the point that light and air 
and existing beauty were heritages of the 
people and should be preserved to them. 


[Ness I am wrong, the prejudice 
against allowing the traveling public 
to breathe fresh air is growing in this 
country. Since the first of last January 
I have patronized almost all railroads that 
run east of the Rocky Mountains and at 
least two trunk lines west of the Rockies. 
I have traveled on the transcontinental 
flyer, the local train, the through train, 
the limited with its fancy name, and the 
accommodation train—which last is prob- 
ably the most ironic phrase in our lan- 
guage. 

I have traveled in Pullmans, tourist 
sleepers, day coaches, smokers, and even 
once or twice in the caboose of a freight 
train. But in cold or coolish weather I 
have yet to board any car which a fair- 
minded person—not an ozone expert, 
mind you, but just an ordinary lay ozonist 
—would insider to be oro pret ventilated 
or properly heated. Invariably it either 
was underventilated or tremendously and 
oppressively overheated; or it was both. 

f a sleeping-car had lately undergone 
the process of being disinfected at a 
terminal, its interior smelled like a scandal 
in a chemical warehouse. But if it had 
been in transit, with occupants, for any 
length of time, it smelled as though a large 
flock of woodpeckers had just moved out 
of it after using it for light-housekeeping 
purposes all winter. Stagnant, ropy, 
curdled second-hand air, steam-warmed 
almost to the combustion point, lay in 
layers thick enough to be drawn off and 
put up in cans for the export poison-gas 
trade. 

One could understand why a Pullman 
in winter might be heated to hothouse 
temperature, since its lord and master, the 
porter, being of Ethiopian descent, would 
have a natural instinct for re-creating the 
atmospheric conditions of his ancestral 
equatorial Africa. A-coal shortage, more 
or less, would mean nothing in his happy 
life. But on a day coach, if a single stray 
breath of air found its way inside, half a 
dozen travelers instantly complained of 
the draft and demanded that the window 
which was open, or the door which was 
ajar, or the ventilator which had been 
loosened, be hermetically sealed up again. 

On the Western lines of the Canadian 


have been able to. 


Pacific Railway most of the sleeping-cars 
are equipped with small shuttered slots 
set in the lower jambs of the windows so 
that a passenger may flip up the shutter 
and have for his own personal use a little 
cool air. Probably, though, the innova- 
tion would not be popular in this country, 
where, by some, breathing fresh air is no 
longer considered a suitable indoor sport. 


HEN there is the harmless desire for 
freedom from unnecessary noises. Lon- 
don, big and crowded as she is, rumbles, 
but she does not shriek; whereas New 
York is rumbling all the time and shriek- 
ing most of the time. In London the news- 
aper vender carries a printed sheet with 
ettering upon it to advertise the pre- 
eminent news of the moment. If he went 
tearing through the streets, hooting the 
English equivalent for the fine old Ameri- 
can word '' Wuxtry," he would finish the 
trip at a police station; for the authorities 
over there hold that a citizen has as clear 
a right of protection for his ears as for 
his life and limbs. > 
In Europe a train draws out of a station 
with no frenzied bleating of whistles, 
clamor of engine bells, ear-splitting belch- 
ings of steam from the boiler exhausts. 
But over here we order these matters 
differently. Many an American engine 
driver, entering a sleeping town by night, 
comes tearing in wih his bell clanging 
and his siren giving a correct imitation of 
a demoniac banshee calling to its mate. 
These customs are by no means ex- 
clusively confined to the great centers 
of life; on the contrary, far from it. Go to 
the average American community of forty 
thousand and upward and register at the 
leading hotel. If you desire moderate- 
priced accommodations you may have 
the great good fortune to get an inside 
room opening, haply, upon an inner court, 
or upon the back of the building; and here, 
until the kitchen mechanics start their 
operations early in the morning, or until 
the garbage man comes to slam the gar- 
bage ware about, you rest the night 
through in comparative peace and quiet. 
But let us assume that you are regarded 
as one who craves luxurious quarters. The 
clerk, seeking to show you the honor 
which is your due, and for which you sub- 
sequently will pay in the bill, assigns you 


“to a superior suite at the front of the 


building and frequently at the corner of it. 
There are traction lines in the streets be- 
low; there is a curve or a switch handily 
near by; just over the way is a cheery 
illuminated sign directing its effulgent 
beams in at your window and shining full 
in your face; oftener than not there is a 
taxicab stand directly beneath your win- 
dows. 

Through the long hours, Mike, the 
demon motorman, on approaching the 
turn, climbs with both his talented feet 
on top of the gong and practices to be a 
Swiss Bell Ringer. Every passing trolley 
car has at least one flat wheel to its credit 
and the flanges screech as the car takes 
the curve. No taxicab is regarded as be- 
ing completely outfitted unless some of the 
links of its tire-chains are loose. Every 
other taxicab driver is an instrumentalist 
on the toot-horn, and improvises snappy 
new selections or rehearses favorite old 
ones. And you—you, the favored one— 
you lie there in your ten-a-day-and-every- 
thing-extra bedchamber and experience a 
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ERE he comes—six hundred pounds of wounded, raving, fight- 
ing grizzly! Wicked, pointed head stretched out—evil little pig 
eyes glaring hate—long yellow tusks snapping in bloody foam—high 

shoulders rocking with effort as they drive the ten-inch hooked chisels 
of claws rippling through the moss—smash through the witch- 
hopples—here he comes! 
Easy does it—take your time! This little .250-3000 Savage rises easily, 
smoothly, into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face frozen against the 
stock—seeing both sights—following that slavering chin with the bead— 
holding your breath and shutting down steadily with your trigger- 
finger. Bang! 
Fingers racing, before the echo of the shot you're reloaded and ready 
again. But he’s down. Crumpled end over end in his stride. That 
vicious little .87 grain pointed bullet, traveling 3,000 feet per second, 
smashed through his jaw, shivered his neck vertebrae to splinters, and 
splashed them through his lungs. Never knew what struck him— 
dead when he hit the ground. 


Only seven pounds of rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. Six shots—in two 
seconds, if you need them that fast—and each of them with a gilt-edge 
target accuracy that would hit the 800 yard military bullseye, and 
ped enough to slam through half-inch steel boiler-plate at a hundred yards. Solid 

reech hammerless, with checked extra-full pistol-grip and forearm and corrugated steel 
shotgun butt-plate and trigger. See it at your dealer’s—he can supply tt. For complete 
description, write to Dept. D-1. 


Owners and Operators of A 
J. Stevens Arms Company SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, N. Y. C. 
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“You are certainly improving } 


inYour Coffee Making, my dear" | » 
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F VERY man likes good coffee—and every woman 
likes to be complimented about the coffee she 
serves. If you will try coffee made the ROYAL way, 

, . . The ROYAL Coffee Roaster ts installed tn the Merchant's store 
there sa real treat ın store for you. You will say window dr some other prominent place. It draws constant attention 


to freshly roasted coffee by its attractive appearance and by the 


that you never drank such delicious coffee before. grome #/ ,Zoasting core passing ino the outer atr. Also used by 


ALS System of Kelailing Coffee 


through your merchant gives you coffee freshly roasted daily. It gives you coffee properly ground. 
It provides a way of making or brewing coffee that gives far better results than can be obtained with the 
average coffee pot, percolator or other coffee-making device. 


Coffee that You Can Serve on Your Table within a few absolutely necessary for the extraction of the aromatic oils 
hours after it comes from The Royal Coffee Roaster from the ground coffee. The merchant with a ROYAL 
3 3 Coffee Mill (with its patented steel cutting buhrs) will 
Coffee, to be at its best, must be freshly roasted. Once granulate your coffee more uniformly than is possible 
roasted, the original strength, flavor and aroma are quickly with any other mill 

lost. lt is estimated that in thirty days the deterioration y d 
is at least 30 per cent. Investigation shows that coffee, 
whether in air-tight packages or in bulk, sold by the 
average retailer, is often from three to six months, and 
sometimes even longer, in reaching the consumer's table 


2 Pounds of Coffee Freshly Roasted and 
Properly Ground for $1.00 (parcel post, prepaid). 


after being roasted. . This offer is made to prove to you the great difference 

* . x R between coffee freshly roasted and properly ground— 
The merchant with a ROYAL Coffee Roaster will roast the ROYAL way—and coffee obtained in the usual 
your coffee daily; it will be on your table within a few hours manner. One shipment only to a family. After that 
after leaving the roasting machine. You will get the full, it is necessary that you purchase from a ROYAL iners 
fresh strength, the delightful aroma and the wonderful chant, as we are not in the retail. coffee business. 


coffee flavor as you have never had it before. 


Coffee Properly Ground in the ROYAL Electric 


L c 


Coffee Mill to permit the thorough extraction of the Write for booklet, "Good Coffee and How It May Be The ROYAL 

" > , T e 
Aromatic Coffee Oils. ? Obtained,” fully describing the ROYAL System and giving Electric C. ff Mill 
Uniformity of grinding or granulating of the coffee bean is interesting facts about coffee from Plantation to Cup. ectric Coffee Mi 
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Coffee Properly Made or Brewed 


The Tricolator takes the freshly roasted 
and properly ground coffee and brews,it 
into a wonderful beverage. The ground 
coffee is placed in an aluminum container, 
boiling water is poured over it, and in five 
minutes the coffee liquid (ricolates into 
the pot ready to serve. Sent by parcel 
post, prepaid, on receipt of price. (3 
to 9 cup size $4.00.) 


The A. J. DEER CO., Inc., 1190 West Street, Hornell, N. Y. 


ground, for $1.00. .For use in. : MM 
(Mention kind of coffee pot you use) 


| Tricolator System Coffee-Maker, for $4.00 (If desired) 


1 Copy of Booklet, ''Good Coffee and How It May Be Obtained” 
(No charge) 


Enclosed please find Check—Money Order—Cash for $........... 


Name .... à — ——— M MÀ 20 


Street, Number and Town... 


Please send the following: 2 pounds coffee, freshly roasted and properly Ẹ 
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heurasthenic's notion of what hell is. 

Perhaps you think you're free in this 
country to wear such habiliments as 
appeal to your personal taste. Conceded 
that you think this, try a little experiment: 
Come to New York in the spring of the 

ear on any date prior to the fifteenth of 
May, and undertake to wear a straw hat 
to any spot in Manhattan where the 
dwellers of this island are wont to con- 
gregate in numbers. Remember, it is your 
own straw hat. You bought it yourself 
with your own money. You are wearing 
it on your own head. But not for long will 

ou continue to do so! Because of a popu- 
ar dictum that no straw hat shall be worn 
in New York before May the fifteenth, the 
native populace, uttering a quaint jargon 
of tribal cries, will gather about you and 
just naturally jibe you to death. The 
more sportively inclined among them will 
probably go so far, in the excess of their 
innocent merriment, as to fling wadded-up 
newspapers and soda-pop bottles at the 
offending hat. It may be your hat, but 
it is their target. 

Residents of the United States prcper 
may not be quite so severe in regard to 
wearing a straw hat out of season as are 
their nearest foreign neighbors, the New 
Yorkers; but, even so, let us remember 
that it required a special act of legislation 
to enable the late Dr. Mary Walker to 
wear trousers instead of skirts; and, even 
then, in order to display her natural bent, 
she endured a popular martyrdom through 
all the days ola blameless life. 


A REASONABLE amount of privacy 
is more than a boon; it is an inherent 
right. But it is a boon and a right which 
no man in America is permitted tọ enjoy 
and exercise, save and except on penalty 
of being pilloried either as an eccentric or 
a grouch. 

The average American traveling on a 
train in company with the average English- 
man is apt to regard the Englishman as a 
boor because the Englishman, instead of 
bursting out from behind his newspaper 
and leaping head first into a miscellaneous 
conversation, and telling the inquiring 
stranger his name and what line of goods 
he is selling, and where he came from and 
where he is going, and what he expects to 
do when he gets where he is going, and 
how he takes his eggs of a morning, and 
whether he thinks you really can get a 
kick to it by putting some raisins and a 

east-cake into it, insists on curling up in 
his corner and turns his thoughts—if any 
—inward, and for hours or days on end 
gives a tolerable imitation of the con- 
templative but inarticulate oyster. 

The explanation for this inborn reticence 
on his part and for the corresponding lack 
of it on our part is, I assume, a simple 
enough one. For centuries the English- 
man has been hived up on his own tight 
little island, living at elbow’s touch with 
millions of other Englishmen, until he has 
learned that the only hope of saving his 
nerves from being frayed to a nice fringy 
design is to isolate himself in a protective 

callus of seeming indifference. It has 
been his salvation, too. He may be a 
trifle lumpish in the liver, but his nerves 


are not all tasseled out like an epaulette. 
He has more things over which he might 
get. hysterical, and gets hysterical over 
fewer of them, than any other creature 
on earth. 


OW we, on the other hand, are the 

children of a pioneering breed. One 
generation back, or two or three, many 
of our ancestors were living on backwoods 
farms or in backwoods settlements. The 
casual wayfarer brought news of the world 
outside. Our grandsires plied him with 
questions, because in getting his views 
they might get a vision, through his eyes, 
of what was going on in the places upon 
which they had turned their Backs. The 
consequence was that we became perhaps 
the most inquisitive race among all civil- 
ized peoples. 

But the interior of our country no 
longer is made up of strung-out Buck. 
woods settlements. As the Tammany 
politician born and bred on the East Side 
and making his first journey into fresh- 
water North America as a delegate to a 
national convention, remarked when he 
woke up aboard the sleeper and looked 
from his car window into the outskirts of 
a place called Cleveland, Ohio, “Say, it 
seems like no matter where you go now 
there's alluz human life!” 

As I was saying, I’ve done a deal of 
traveling this year; and the fact has been 
impressed upon me that never is my coun- 
tryman quite so disregardful of his fellow 
traveler’s possible desire for privacy as 
when he is going somewhere by rail. It 
is as though the clack-clack of the wheels 
on the rails served as an ever-present cue 
to him to let his tongue run wild and care 
free. A moderately self-contained citizen, 
who would not dream of engaging the 
casual passer-by in public conversation on 
private topics upon the streets of his 
native city, will sit him down in a smok- 
ing-compartment and confess his inner- 
most secrets to a stranger he never saw 
before and never expects to see again. In 
the old sinful days that now are gone, 
some of us gave our confidences to the 
barkeeper. Few among us can resist the 
opportunity to do this same thing in 
the congenial atmosphere of the smoking 
compartment. I do not know why this 
should be, but so it is. And now that the 
barkeep has become an extinct species 
or a soda-water jerker, now that the cor- 
ner saloon with its business men's lunch 
which no business man ever ate, and its 
regular subscribers draped across the bar- 
rail and flapping in the breeze has van- 
ished forever, one imagines the Pullman 
smoking-compartment will become to an 
even greater degree a repository for inter- 
changed intimacies. 

Privacy, generally speaking, is not for 
the likes of us. It is denied to us in this 
life, and latterly denied to us even in the 
grave. For nowadays no sooner does one 
get comfortably bedded down in his nice 
quiet tomb than somebody starts paging 
him on the ouija board. 

Taking it by and large. it's a tolerably 
faulty little old land, isn't it? But can 
you think offhand of any other land you'd 
be willing to trade it for? 


"FATHER Mason Retires” is the title next month of another of Bess 
Streeter Aldrich's very human stories of that very human Mason family. 
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* I'm as Good a Man as Jim! 


“They made him manager today, at a 


fine increase in salary. He's the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since 
January. And all were picked for the 
same reason—they had studied in spare 
time with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools and learned to do some one 
thing better than the rest of us. 


"I've thought it all out, Grace. I'm as good a man 
ns any of them. All I need is special training—and 
I'm going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other 
men's salaries it can raise mine. See this coupon? 
It means my start toward a better job and I’m going 
to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the T. C. S. pre- 
ne them in spare hours for bigger work and 
etter pay. 


Why don't you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
wife and children the things you would lke them 
to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the work you like best and the I. C. S. will pre- 
pare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time! . 


Yes, you can do it! More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-eight e» More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. Join them without 


another day's delay. Mark and mail this coupon! 
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“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7499, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligatiag me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subiect, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ISALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
‘Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
{ILLUSTRATING 


Telegraph Engineer 
‘Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Machine Shop Practice Cartoonins 
‘Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine O, erating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGI BOOKKEEPER 


her and Typist 
Car Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
‘Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVIC 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Surveying and Hc 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Arehitectaral Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repalring 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Mathematics Poultry Raising Italian 
Name - 
Present. 
Occupation. = > 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. 
Canadtans may send this coupon to 7-26-19 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


Resan Rolling | 


With 
Heater 
ze white enamel tub, 
tank. Closes up in s 
On castors—roll It a 


Bath Tub 


Full 
12 


square 


Heater attachment for kerosen 
gasolene or gas. Water heats quickly, 
waste drains through hose attach- & 


ed to temporary or permanent 
outlet. Simple. Guaranteed 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
901 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about 
Ro-San Indoor 
Closets and Wash- 
stands. No 

Plumbing Requiréd. d 
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c] warning 


-bleeding gums 


RE your gums 
tender? Do 
they bleed 
when brushed? If 
so—watch out for 
Pyorrhea. 


This disease of 
the gums, which 
afflicts four out of 
five people over 
forty, not only destroys 


the teeth, but often in- 
jures the health. 


In Pyorrhea, the 
gums become spongy, 
then recede; the teeth 
| loosen—or must be 
extracted to rid the 
| system or the Pyor- 
rhea germs which 
breed in pockets 
about them. These 
germs lower the 
body's vitality and 
cause many ills. 

You can keep 
Pyorrhea away. Visit 
your dentist often for 
] tooth and gum in- 
spection, and use 
Forhan’s For the 


Gums. 


Forhan’s For the 
Gums prevents Py- 
| orrhea—or checks 
| its progress—if used 
in time and used 
consistently. For- 
hans keeps the 
gums firm and 
healthy—the teeth 
white and clean. 

Start using it to- 
day. If your gums 
have receded, use 
Forhan's according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment. 


= 4 35c and 60c tubes 
| inU.S.andCanada 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific 
Boyd Syllabic. 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days gu 
No “shading,” no “word-signs.” Dictation first week. Typewri 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. 


———————————————— 
WRITE for illustrated 

ATENTS guide book and “EVIDENCE 

* OF CONCEPTION BLANK.” 


Send model or sketch and description of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


ABLACH 


Face PbwbtR 


Ask her with the adorable complexion what 
magic charms away the tell-tales of time 
and leaves her fair face so free from blem- 
ish. She will tell you 
Lablache—a word 
you so often hear 
among discern- 
ing women. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
erous. Flesh,White, 
Bink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 


annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept.114 


125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. 


Does Your Imagination Run 
Away With Your Judgment? 


(Continued from page 33) 


than—that involved in erecting a business 
and trusting-to luck that it succeeds. 

As an example of the right way to ex- 
and take a big store in Philadelphia. 
"his store grew onak many years until 

finally it covered a whole city block with 
as odd a collection of buildings as eye has 
ever seen. They ranged from four to ten 
stories in height, the floor levels differed, 
and the architecture ranged from Moorish 
to Warehouse. The thing was a blot in 
the heart of the city. 

The owner wanted to put up a big new 
modern structure. But he was deter- 
mined to build right on the same site. He 
knew that if he built a new store in a new 
location he would probably also have to 
rebuild a good part of the trade which a 
lifetime of work had* garnered. But he 
also knew that if he shut up his store, 
razed the buildings, and in a year or so 
opened up a new establishment, his cus- 
tomers would by then have got into the 
habit of trading elsewhere, and he would 
not only lose the profits during the time 
of building, but it would probably take 
him ten years of hard work merely to get 
back to the point where he had left off 
when he began to build. 

Therefore, he built the new store sec- 
tion by section, and at a great additonal 
expense. It was a long, slow process. 
Departments had to be moved about, and 
both the management and the engineer- 
ing problems were little short of stupend- 
ous. But he built that great new store 


without ever losing, or even hurting, a 
day's business. The new structure 
seemed to grow out of the old, and no one 
felt the transition. By the time the new 
building was done, people were used to it. 
The store never lost its individuality. I 
know of nothing more dangerous than to 
close down a business for any length of 
time in order to open up a new establish- 
ment. 


Bur what is a man to do when his busi- 
ness gets too big for the premises? If 
he does not go forward, soon he will find 
himself going back. Should he stand still 
and say “I have enough?" Take a lesson 
from the show business. The men who 
make money out of theatres know hu- 
man nature. They know that people 
want to follow a crowd; therefore, a 
shrewd manager tries to arrange always 
to have a crowd at the door. The “stand- 
ing room only" sign is the best adver- 
tisement in the world, and hence he will 
never build anything so big as to accom- 
modate easily a record crowd, for he knows 
that during ordinary times such a place 
will have too many empty seats, and peo- 
ple will get the impression it is not well 
patronized, and will go elsewhere. 

When amateurs in New York built a 
theatre, they made it too big. It has 
never been a success. A theatre that 
holds three thousand and which has an 
average attendance of only two thousand 
will quickly get the reputation of being 


"dead," while the theatre holding only 
one thousand, but which turns two or 
three hundred people away every night, 
will get a reputation as a place worth go- 
ing to. The fact that the big place actually 
has more people in it than the smaller will 
not impress the public mind. It is con- 
scious only of the empty seats. 


HE same rule holds in business ex- 

pansion, regardless of the size or char- 
acter of the business. It applies to- a 
corner store, to a factory, or to a boy sell- 
ing newspapers. When the capacity 
seems to have been reached, first look 
over what you have, and see if you are 
utilizing every bit of space, energy, or 
machinery that you possess. You proba- 
bly can get more out of what you have. 

For instance, a factory making auto- 
mobile springs was overwhelmed with 
business and wanted to get a million dol- 
lars for an extension, but they could not 
obtain the money. Then they had them- 
selves investigated. It turned out that, 
because their machinery was badly-ar- 
ranged, they were paying sixty per cent 
of their entire labor cost for walking, in- 
stead of for working! That is, instead of 
having a right sequence of operations, 
and seeing to it that work was properly 
supplied to the men, they had left so 
many details to chance that a study of 
what each man actually did during the 
day revealed that he spent sixty per cent 
of his time going from place to place just 
to get things. Merely by rearranging that 
factory at a comparatively small expense 
the concern was able to handle three 
times its former business. If it had suc- 
ceeded in getting all the money it wanted, 
it would probably have over-extended 
and would have been caught in the first 
business depression. 

In the case of a store selling at retail, 
very frequently a rearrangement of the 
stock according to a carefully worked-out 
chart, by which the articles most called 
for are most easily reached, will double, 
triple, or quadruple the sales capacity. 
Everyone is familiar with the amount of 
business the chain cigar stores do in a very 
limited area. Twenty years ago not one 
of these stores ould. have occupied less 
than five times the space it now uses. 

The first step in expansion is to make 
the most of what you have. The next 
step is to cut out the making or sale of the 
least profitable articles. 

There is a good deal of superstition 
about a store or a factory needing to make 
certain articles in order to hold other busi- 
ness. Sometimes this is true; more often 
it is nothing but a notion. The big money 
in both manufacturing and merchandising 
is not in carrying universal lines, but in 
carrying special lines, and selling them at 
such a price that people are bound to buy 
them. 

If a manufacturer makes ten articles, 
on five of which he gets a fair profit and 
on the other five of which he just clears 
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ex penses—under the impression that the 
second five are business-getters for the 
first—he will find, as a rule, that by cut- 
ting out the second five he can go into 
volume work on the first five and put 
them out at a price that will not need 
leaders to help sell them. 

'The tendency of both manufacturing 
and selling is always to get into too 
many lines. When the problem of expan- 
sion comes up, that is a splendid time to 

et the business down on a specialized 

asis. The big manufacturing successes 
Of the country are gained in making a very 
few things, making them exceedingly well, 
and selling them at low prices. 

Following these lines, success will 
again bring the owner to the point where 
expansion seems unescapable. Then 
build; but do not build ahead of your 
business or your money. It is better to 
turn down excess business for a while— 
say for six months or a year—rather th 
to attempt to build all at once to take 
care of every possible order. The idea of 
modern business is to keep every square 
inch of space and every dollar of money 
working every minute. To accomplish 
this requires not a great sprawling factory 
or store, but one which will be crowded to 
the limit every day in the year, and pref- 
erably overcrowded some of the time. 

The most modern method is to build in 
units. Each unit has a certain productive 
capacity. When the capacity of the first 
unit is reached and, for a year or so, 
enough business is regularly offered, or is 
in sight, to take care of the capacity of 
an additional unit, then another unit is 
added. In this way, the factory keeps just 
back of, instead of just ahead of, sales. 
'The modern method holds production 
above sales. 

The old way of doing business was to 
have ample accommodations for the big- 
gest year and the biggest day, and to make 
anything a salesman could sell. Too 
many business men imagine themselves 
Napoleons of finance and business, over- 
extend themselves during good times, 
and crack when the market turns. 


NOTHER common mistake is bound 
up in the first one, and grows out of 

not knowing what you can best make or 
sell, and at what profit. Cost accounting 
is a new science. The old way was to 
lump everything together; at the end of 
the year take an inventory to see what 
you had on hand, how much it was worth, 
find out what you paid out and what you 
took in, and call the difference the profit. 

Under this method, or lack of method, 
you might lose on one article and make it 
up on another, and be none the wiser. 
Several years ago, in the investigation of 
a large industry, I discovered that among 
thirty-odd members not a single one knew 
his exact costs. Most of these manufac- 
turers had pet brands which they adver- 
tised and which they believed to be their 
money-makers. They made other grades 
only to fill orders or as side lines. 

The remarkable fact uncovered was 
that in nearly every case the so-called 
“leader” was sold at an actual loss; while 
the real money, which enabled these con- 
cerns to continue, came from the despised 
side lines. This is not an extraordinary 
case; it is a situation which often turns up. 

For instance, a large company made a 
drive in both advertising and selling one 
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Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits- Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do iyd kind of cooking 
for any ordinary amiy by gas in 
warm weather, or coal or wood 
when the kitchen od heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one for 
broiling, with white enamel door. 

The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one 
for baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It ‘‘Makes Cooking Easy 
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You Can Make 
$500 to 51000 


a Month Milling 
*FLavo" Flour 


in re community on this New Wonder- 
ful Mill—no previous milling experience 


nosa Bea Miller 


and have a dignified, 
that will earn you ste: 
year. 

Grind your home-grown wheat, su ply 
your community with flour and feed. Fou 
save the freight on the wheat going out, 
and the flour and feed coming in. 

Besides earning the regular milling 
profits you got the extra poi of making 
“A BETTER BARREL OF FLOUR 
CHEAPER” on the famous “MIDGET 
MARVEL.” The new process, self-con- 
tained, one-man, roller flour mill that is 
revolutionizing the milling industry. It 
requires less than half the power and labor 
of the usual roller mill and makes a creamy 
white, better flavored flour that retains 
the health building vitamines and the 
natural sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the privilege of 
using our Nationally advertised Brand. 


rmanent business 
y profits the entire 


“Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with your name 
rinted on them. OUR SERVICE DE- 
ARTMENT examines samples of your 
flour every thirty days and keeps your 
producta up to our high “Flavo” standard. 

e start you in business with our ''Con- 
fidential lling Plans" and teach you 
the business of milling and selling flour. 
You can start in this 
most delightfully profit- 
able business, with our 
15 barrels per day mill 
with as little as $3,500 
capital. Other sizes up 
to 100 barrels. 

Over 2000 communi- 
ties already have Mid- 
get Marvel Mills. Start 
now milling. “Flavo” 
Flour in your own com- 
munity before some 
one else takes advan- 
tage of this wonderful 
opportunity. 

Write today for our Free Book, "The Story ofa 
Wonderful Flour Mill." 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
866-872 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 
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article. They made record sales and at 
the end of the year, instead of the big 
profit they had looked for, they found that 
they had lost money. An investigation 
disclosed that the leader was sold at a loss, 
and because it was priced too low the 
salesmen, of course, found it easy to dis- 
pose of. On every other article except the 
leader the company made a profit. In 
normal times, before they started the 
drive on the leader, the profit on these 
articles had been sufficient to make up for 
the leader loss. That company could not 
withdraw its leader from the market and 
was afraid then to change the price. But 
they readjusted the sales commissions, so 
as to pay a very slight commission on the 
leader and larger commissions on the 
other articles, according to the profit. 
Then it became the interest of the sales- 
men to push the less popular but more 
profitable lines. 

Cost accounting is a development of 
modern business, and there are few 
subjects on which there exists such an 
absolute and widespread ignorance. The 
small store rarely knows anything at all 
about its profits, while a great many very 
large concerns are just as badly off. I 
know a national advertiser, doing a 
business of fifteen million dollars a year, 
who did not know his costs, and was 
astounded, when the war broke out, to 
learn that he was making money on his 
foreign business and losing money on his 
domestic! 

Costs and accounts are more than rec- 
ords. It is useful to know what has hap- 
pened, but only in order to know what 
will happen. In merchandising it is the 
cost that should govern every item and 
every department. Nobody is too small 
and nobody is too large to benefit by 
knowing exact costs. A small store that 
handles tobacco, candy, and newspapers 
ought to know just how it comes out on 
each—distributing rent, heat, light, serv- 
ices, and all the various expenses which 
are classed as overhead, among the several 
divisions according to the space occupied 
by each. 


HE commonest mistake in the world is 
to apportion space according to the 
value of the thing sold. Suppose I have a 
general shop in which I sell comparatively 
cheap jewelry, candy, and notions. My 


jewelry is all in one case, and I sell in a. 


month $200 worth. . The candy takes up 
three cases; I also sell $200 worth. The 
notions take up three cases, and I also sell 
$200 worth of them. Ordinarily, if I am 
an average shopkeeper I will divide into 
departments and distribute my rent and 
other charges on the basis of the amount 
sold; that is, I would charge $66.66 to each 
of the three departments. 

But the jewelry, instead of absorbing 


one third, other things being equal, actual- 
ly absorbs only one seventh of the space 
cost—that is, $28. The candy and notion 
departments, instead of being charged 
with $66 each, should be charged with 
$86 each. What is the difference? It is 
just this: In the one case I shall not know 

ow much I make out of candy and no- 
tions, because part of the expense of sell- 
ing them is being borne by the jewelry. 
I may be losing money on either cand y or 
notions. 


IN THE ordinary country store, some 
items are sold at an outrageous profit 
and some at an outrageous loss; and it is 
therefore purely a question of luck wheth- 
er the proprietor makes or loses money in 
the end. If people buy too many of his 
low-profit, or loss articles, and too few of 
his high-profit ones, then he is bound to 
fail. The proprietors will find that they 
have excellent sales on certain sections of 
their stock, and yet find it increasingly 
harder to pay bills. 

It is the same in manufacturing. A 
conspicuous example is the flat-price 
method of selling underwear. The maker 
at a flat price has a good profit on the 
small sizes, a fair profit on the medium, 
and very often a loss on the larger sizes. 
There is no reason why a man with a 36- 
inch chest should pay as much for an 
undershirt as a man with a 48-inch chest. 
But until recently the makers sold all of 
these sizes at the same price. Now, those 
makers who know their costs either 
charge different prices for the various 
sizes or will sell only mixed orders in 
which they apportion the sizes. 

These are only a few of the very com- 
mon mistakes of business.. There are 
others equally important but so self-evi- 
dent that one would imagine few men 
would be caught by them. 

In the expansion period which I have 
mentioned above, the owner runs up 
against the big personal obstacle of him- 
self. That is the point where he must 
realize that he cannot do everything, and 
that there are other people who, leo 
they might not do as well as the owner 
himself, could he devote all his attention 
to that section, will, however, handle that 
section far better than the owner can if he 
has half a dozen other things to do. It is 
cheaper in the end to delegate manage- 
ment and authority than to build wholly 
around yourself and try to do everything. 

And, finally, as prosperity sometimes 
kills in expansion, so also does prosperity 
far too often lead to carelessness in the 
filling of promises both on quality and on 
delivery. No matter how carefully a 
trade structure has been reared, it will 
take but a short while to destroy it 
through the letting down of the bars of 
scrupulousness. ^ 


“FOOLISH Questions Asked in Schools” is an article next month 
by Fred C. Kelly which will give you a chance to show how many of 
this kind you can answer. The article tells how some schools are try- 
ing to get rid of foolish questions and to adapt their courses to real life. 
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“THE Two From Whom I Learned the Most” is the title of an article 
next month by Edward N. Hurley, an important figure in the business 
world, who became famous as the head of Uncle Sam's Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. One of those from whom Mr. Hurley learned 
most was his mother, and the other was a railroad engineer under 
whom he worked as a fireman. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR FINE 
OLD WOODWORK 


The older it is the more valuable it 
should be. 


Take care of it. Remove all traces of 
scratches and heel prints. Restore its 
original lustre and smoothness. Bring back 
its old beauty and charm. 


You can do this with the utmost ease by 
the regular use of 
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BOSTON POLISH 
A Hard Wax Finish 


Unlike ordinary wax or thin oils 
which are merely intended to 
brighten the surface, Bı r's 
Polish has a wax body which first 
7 filla in surface breaks and then pol- 
ishes, Because it has a heavy body it stays 
on better and lasts longer—and is a better 
buy for the money. 

It does what the experienced cabinet-maker 
would do, if you sent the piece to him to be 
restored. 

For three generations Butcher's Polish has 
been a favorite In American homes for pre- 
serving the beauty and charm of fine wood- 
work—old and new. 


The Butcher Polish Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Meyer Both Company) offers 
you a different and prac- 
tical training. If you like to 
draw, develop your talent. `“ 
Study this practical course— 
taught by the dominant or- 
ganization of the commercial 
art field with 19 years’ success 
behind them—who 
12,600 commercial drawings. Who else could give 
youso wide an experience—so broad a contact with 
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and later was offered the management 
of the Cincinnati Reds. 

There was nothing for him to do but 
take the job. He had been catapulted 
from a pennant contender to a dub that 
had brought the downfall of some of the 
greatest managers in the game. The list of 
Cincinnati failures was long, by name and 
time: Tom Loftus, Charles Comiskey, 
Buck Ewing, Bid McPhee, Joe Kelly, Ned 
Hanlon, John Ganzel, Clarke Griffith, 
Hank O'Day, Joe Tinker, Buck Herzog, 
and Christy Mathewson had all tried, 
over a period of three decades, to lead the 
battered Reds out of the wilderness and 
had given it up as a hopeless job. 

'The Reds arrived in Texas on a cold, 
rainy day with the general outlook bleak 
enough to discourage any average fighter. 

Moran had a wonderful opening here in 
which to curse his luck and pity his mis- 
fortune. But Pat was not that type of 
manager. If he was discouraged, he never 
gave any sign of depression. He had his 
club on the jump from the start. He was 
cheerful, optimistic, hard-working from 
the first day out. He encouraged those 
who were trying, and took the hide from 
those who were not. He had no intention 
of surrendering to fate. It was his busi- 
ness to win all the ball games he could 
with the material at hand. What if Cin- 
cinnati had been a managerial graveyard 
for forty years? This was another season. 
His men got away at top speed and refused 
to slip. They met the Giants in two test 
series at Cincinnati and New York through 
August, and won 6 of the 9 games. The 
Reds won the pennant—the first pennant 
Cincinnati had ever known in the National 
League. 

They were supposed by many to be out- 
classed when they met the White Sox for 
a world series decision. The Reds stopped 
the White Sox just as they had stopped 
the Giants. They had absorbed the in- 
domitable spirit which Pat Moran carried 
from the first training day in Texas to the 
last world series game in Chicago. He had 
refused to quit in the face of misfortune. 
The fact that he had been fired by one 
club owner took away nothing from his 
fighting spirit. He took the next job of- 
fered, with the unbroken determination 
to make good. 


(THERE comes to mind the picture of a | 
certain batsman who should have been 
one of the best that baseball has produced. 

This young man started out by assault- 
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ing every pitcher that walked out in front 
of his bat. Within a few weeks he was well 
over .300, and still climbing. About this | 
time he hit three on the nose one day, and 
all three moved on a straight line to some 
waiting fielder. 

On the next day almost the same thing 
happened. He hit the ball hard enough | 
but hit with poor luck, each drive whis- 
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tling to an opposing glove. After the 
second day’s break he went around like a 
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hen with the pip. Luck was all against 
him—everything was against him, what's 
the use, anyhow, and similar chatter that 
accompanies a depressed soul. He went 
to bat the next day with his early keenness 
left behind. With a little luck he might 
have had five or six hits those last two 
days where he got nothing. He could 
think of nothing else. He was too busy 
pitying his melancholy fate to think of 

itting the ball. He began to lose heart, 
to drift back until he was below .300 again. 
And when he fell below .300 he quit cold. 
In a few weeks he was out of ee linean: 

This ball player had rare speed, a fine 
eye, a wicked wallop, and about every- 
thing else needed to make a great hitter. 
But he had no iron in his soul. A short 
run of hard luck brought to him a vast 
sweep of self pity, and self pity is an acid 
that soon eats its way through the fiber 
of determination. 


ATE, Destiny, or whatever you care to 

call it, went out after Johnny Evers as 
if it intended to grind the old Cub star into 
the dust of oblivion. 

Between the seasons of 1910 and 1914, 
Hard Luck rode his slight frame without a 
let-up. The record included a nervous 
breakdown, two severe injuries, ill health, 
sickness and death in his immediate 
family, the loss of all the money he had 
yal thrakek many years, the loss of one 
of his closest friends in an automobile 
accident with Evers in the car, and, on top 
of this, the loss of his job as manager of 
the Cubs and the apparent decline of his 
ball-playing ability. 

The long list, piling higher year by year 
without an intermission, would have 
smashed the ordinary human. Everyone 
thought it had smashed Evers. If it had 
no one would have blamed him. But his 
career as a ball player would have ended. 
But Evers had no time to waste in exploit- 
ing his hard luck. “I’ve had my share of 
trouble,” he said one day, “but I’m not 
the only one. It’s all in the game." 

He died his stand for 1914 with the 
Boston Braves. His career with the old 
Cobb machine that he had helped to make 
famous was over. But at the end of a long 
road of endless trouble he was ready to 
start again. Through the spring training 
season of 1914 the main hustler was Evers. 
No one accused the Braves then of making 
any threatening pennant gestures. But 
that didn’t stop Evers. That spring he 
introduced the following rule: 


If a man on this club is hit by a thrown ball, 
if he is hurt in sliding, if he is spiked or cut, 
he is to take his medicine without a squawk, 
and give no sign of having been hurt. 


This law was strictly enforced. The 
ball player who complained or who gave 
any sign of having been hurt came in for 
a terrific “riding” from his mates. This 
early training was one of the strongest 
factors in the final development of the 
Braves. It prevented them from losing 
heart when they were a bad last in early 
July, for in place of resting by the wayside 
under the cover of a weeping willow they 
stuck to the main job at hand, which hap- 
pened to be fighting back. Three months 
later they were champions of the world. 

There is the case of the Princeton 
football eleven from the 1919 campaign. 

Hard luck didn’t break this team—hard 
luck made it, because the coach and the 


material involved refused to surrender to 
fate. The material, for the most part, was 
green and new; an early run of accidents 

locked early season progress; then there 
followed a defeat by Coleate, and a crush- 
ing overthrow from West Virginia. Luck 
was running with an indigo fringe. 

A week later this fighting eleven had 
Harvard beaten 10 to 3—and then a pecu- 
liar mix-up gave Harvard a chance to 
make it a drawn game. 

In the final game of the season, Yale 
was leading 6 to 3 in the final quarter, 
with 65,000 people waiting for the Tiger’s 
surrender in the big Yale bowl 

There were not very many who believed 
that Princeton could come back in a fight- 
ing frame of mind for that last 15-minute 
stand, after all the misfortune they had 
suffered since early October. The ordinary 
eleven would have called it a season and 
let it go at that. But fate, in place of 
breaking this Tiger machine, had merely 
hammered its soul into finely-wrought 
steel. In place of subsiding gently, Prince- 
ton went after Yale with a rush, tied the 
score, and then, profiting by a break in 
her own favor, won the game. 

In that last game Princeton might have 
easily buckled up and yielded to the en- 
compassing grip of self pity. If Princeton 
had, fate would have ridden the Tiger all 
the harder. For fate seems to take a 
peculiar joy in assaulting the soul that 
quits under fire. 


IN THE same way luck favors the fighter 
who refuses to quit. It may harass him 
early in the mélée, but if he continues to 
slog along with the best he has, nine times 
out of ten the fortunes of battle will veer 
his way and give him a chance. 

There are various types of competitions 
in this game of life. There are countless 
souls who enjoy the competition that 
brings in a personal opponent, but who 
shrink from the impersonal equation that 
is built of trouble or hard hack: 

Yet one can get just as much of a thrill 
out of bucking fate or tackling trouble, as 
one can get out of grappling with a human 
adversary. There are some few stalwarts 
who even relish, at times, a run of misfor- 
tune that may be needed to spur them on. 
These work by the slogan that “Only the 
game fish swims up-stream.”” They know 
that too much good luck will soften their 
fiber. They may not be looking for a 
sudden jolt, but when it comes they meet 
it with a peculiar subconscious relish. No 
hard luck in the realm of chance is ever 
going to overthrow this fighting type. For 
within a fairly brief span fortune 1s almost 
sure to swing their way again, and on they 
go, riding roughshod down the field. 

This is much easier to write than it is to 
put into actual practice. Exchanging wal- 
lops with misfortune or trouble is a rugged 
assignment at the start. It isn’t a trick 
to be picked up in a forenoon. But if 
turned into a habit, it soon becomes a 
matter of course. There are times and 
occasions when even the stoutest ‘and the 
bravest will quiver under the lash; but 
if they will only come back with the best 
they have to give, they will soon find that 
the lash was a blessing in disguise. 

The realm of competition has no place 
for the Sobbing Sophies of the game. 
These are merely the targets of fate, with 
the open season extended through twelve 
months in the year. 
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been accused of exciting the cupidity of 
buyers. The truth is, they bring: their 
covetousness with them and they usually 
covet some one thing. They may value it 
highly and the auctioneer may not. 

A few years ago I was selling a lot of 
Kousehold. goods, in which was a sofa, 
which I decided was worth about twenty- 
five dollars. Yet the bidding for it started 
around. forty dollars, with a man and a 
woman bidding against each other, both 
angry. They ran it up to beyond $300 
and then the woman quit. Later 
learned that both of them knew that a 
valuable diamond ring was somewhere in 
the upholstery of the sofa. 


NOTHER case in which a sofa figured, 

was a sale to settle an estate. There 
was bitter feeling among the heirs, and each 
side was determined the other should not 
get anything. Neither paid any attention 
to values. One sofa, worth perhaps 
twenty dollars, brought $250, and the 
victors bore away the goods in evident 
triumph, although the commission was 
larger than the worth of the goods. , 

ne of the funniest incidents I recall 
was that of a married man who had prom- 
ised his wife to attend a sale and bid in a 
certain bureau, which she had examined. 
After he left home, she became worried 
for fear he would forget and decided to 
attend the sale herself. There as a big 
crowd and she was in front. Her husband 
arrived late and was at the rear. 

The bidding was lively—between them! 
They ran the price up to double the worth 
of the article and then he quit. When she 
discovered that the “fool in the back of 
the room," who had made her pay so 
much, was her husband, he and I bed: 
caught it hot and heavy. 

Women are worse than men about los- 
ing their heads and tempers in competi- 
tive buying. Opposition angers them and 
they bid merely to prevent the other per- 
son from getting the article. In some 
cases it is sheer stubbornness, in others 
their desire to possess is increased by the 
fact somebody else also wants it. Hun- 
dreds of times, after a sale, women tell us 
they did not want a thing at all and ask 
us to resell. 

But there are men who are as bad or 
worse. Some of them become suspicious, 
if another bids against them, and get the 
idea that he knows more about the value 
of the article than he does. Probably 
neither would take the valuation fixed by 
the other in private, but in the excitement 
of bidding they figure, “Well, if it is worth 
that to him, it is worth $5 more to me.” 

Recently I sold a piano worth between 
$400 and $500; but two men bid hard for 
it and ran the price up above $850. Both 
were good judges of pianos, and why they 
bid so high is a mystery to me. 

We had one customer, a fine fellow, a 
broker from down-town, who used to stop 
in occasionally to see what was being sold. 
He was “a good fellow” and usually, by 
the time he had got through business and 
come up-town, he had met several friends 
and had several drinks. One afternoon I 


was selling the furniture of two rooms 
which his wife had sent down. He 
dropped in, feeling pretty mellow, and bid 
in every bit of the furniture. 

I imagined at first that there had been 
a family disagreement and that he wanted 
to recover the furniture. But after it was 
over, he confided to me, with great satis- 
faction: “Surprise for the wife! Just 
matches some stuff we got in our house." 

Itook back the stuff to beresold and, ever 
since, have regarded myself ashis life saver. 

The great bulk of all goods sold in auc- 
tion houses comes from estates that are to 
be settled. In these there is much bid- 
ding on sentiment; especially for articles 
which the bidders associate with their 
own youth or childhood. Recently a 
woman came late and wept because an 
old battered piano had been sold before 
her arrival. It had been her mother's and 
she herself had learned to play on it. It 
turned out happily, however; for the man 
who had bought it was at that moment 
kicking because the veneering was loose, 
and he was glad to get his money back. 


But people love old things, whether for 
associationornot. Professional antique 
buyers have little chance of profit bid- 
ding against a man or a woman who adds 
the sentimental to the commercial value 
of an article. s 
Not long ago an old, battered cradle 
came to a sale; a homemade cradle, with 
rockers and a canopy, after the Pilgrim 
style. There were a dozen bidders and 
the thing brought a rich price. The seller 
knew nothing of the history of the cradle, 
which had been found in the attic of a 
house he had purchased; but the buyer 
now has it on exhibition as being one in 
which some famous Pilgrim was rocked. 
Persons who live in apartments do not, 
as a rule, form attachments for furnish- 
ings. These sentimental values attach to 
the furnishings of houses. A piece of 
furniture from an old house will bring a 
much higher price than the same piece 
would bring if it came from an apartment. 
Very few children's belongings come 
here. Mothers will not sacrifice them. 
The relics of childhood are either pre- 
served in storage, or are passed on to the 
grandchildren. But when such things do 
come, they are bid for eagerly. I know a 
woman, childless, although long married, 
who bids feverishly for baby furniture. 
What she does with it we can only guess. 
We have another queer buyer; a very 
careful one who knows just what she 
wants. She is an unmarried woman, evi- 
dently with some income, and with a 
home up-town. For more than ten years 
she has bought the handsomest bachelor 
stuff she could find: pipes, rugs, easy 
chairs, pictures,, shaving conveniences, 
old books. Our movers say that two 
rooms in her house are a typical man's 
apartment, filled with all the proper fur- 
nishings—except the man! It may be for 
some brother; but I have an idea that 
when the man to match those furnishings 
is found, he will step into the most com- 
plete quarters a married man ever had. 
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We get quantities of goods from house- 
holds broken up by divorces. If the man 
is left in possession, he usually orders 
everything cleared out, takes his trunks, 
his pipes, perhaps a favorite rug and chair, 
and then sells the rest, especially every- 
thing that might recall his wife. The 
woman almost always keeps her dressing 
table and desk. She says she wants to 
forget him; but usually, before the stuff 
is carted off for sale, she retains some 
piece of furniture most intimately con- 
nected with him—possibly in order to re- 
member that she is to forget him. 

Soraetimes, when one sells the home 


| stuff, the other slips in here to bid on 


something, being very careful, however, 
to prevent the other party from knowing 
it. But mostly they avoid the sale and 
send friends to bid. 


SOME of the most interesting sales I 
have handled have been the wardrobes 
and properties of famous actors and 
actresses. I sold Edwin Booth’s cos- 
tumes, and most of them went to profes- 
sionals. One low comedy vaudeville actor 
purchased several. of the most famous of 
these costumes. , Why, I never knew. 
The Sothern-Marlowe sale probably drew 
the largest crowd of stage celebrities, and 
the wonderful costumes commanded huge 
prices. 

'The sale of Daly's collection was really 
a sorrowful event. I handled that and 
hundreds of lovers of the theatre came to 
buy some little relic of the great manager 
and his theatre. The pictures which were 
the property of Miss Ada Rehan also com- 
manded large prices. 

I am asked frequently whether anyone 
ever gets a bargain at an auction. The 
impression exists that auctioneers excite 
people to overbid. The exact opposite is 
true. Underbidding is the rule. People 
start the bid as low as their sense of shame 
—or whatever it is—will permit. They 
come hoping to get something valuable 
for a small price. Some houses have men 
to prevent articles being sold too far be- 
low their true worth; and, in some cases, 
the man selling the goods insists upon be- 
ing. present to do what he calls “protect 
himself." He usually has an exaggerated 
idea of value and he usually harms more 
than he helps. We do not find it good 
business to have anyone connected with 
the firm take part in the bidding. The 
auctioneer himself can prevent goods be- 
ing sacrificed. The average person is 
ashained to make a bid far below the 
actual value of an article. The initial bid 
usually is suggested by the auctioneer. 

One of the worst experiences I ever had 
was with a half-drunken fellow who in- 
sisted upon bidding twenty-five cents for 
every article that was put up, regardless 
of its value. He paid no attention to 
what was being offered but, as soon as I 
called for a bid, he would wake up and say 
“Twenty-five shents.” I finally drew out 
a cigarette, held it up, talked about it, 
called for bids and when he bid twenty- 
five cents knocked it down to him and 
turned the laugh, preventing him from 
making a farce of the sale. 

At jewelry or art sales there are always 
expert bidders who know the value of 
every article. I know a man who under- 
stands little of the values of diamonds, 
but who buys a good many at auction 
sales. He picks out a gem he wants, trails 


along behind the dealers in their bids, 
and finally, when he sees that they are 
done, he tops their bid a little. He knows 
that if he bids a few dollars more, he gets 
the gem at a figure below the one at which 
they would sell it to him. 

There is always the lure of possible 
treasure trove and of mystery around an 
auction house. Why, I never have learned; 
for it is about as open and aboveboard as 
any business; and wares are displayed and 
their values proclaimed publicly. Still 
there are traditions of fortunes being 
picked up at sales, and lucky buys are not 
infrequent. The most famous cases of 
lucky purchases are based upon paintings. 

Sales of valuable works at small prices 
may be due to the ignorance of both the 
owner and the auctioneer as to the value 
of the work. For instance there are 
known to be a number of Whistler etch- 
ings that-are lost. For this reason there 
are numerous imitations by clever artists 
who depend upon the fact of these lost 
etchings to palm off spurious ones upon 
unsuspecting buyers. Recently I sold a 
small etching for $20 which the buyer 
claims is a genuine Whistler. If it is gen- 
uine, it is of his London period and well 
done. Even as an imitation it is a bar- 
gain. It is a queer freak of buyers that 
they will pay rauch more for an imitation, 
sold as such, than they will for the same 
picture if represented as genuine—unless 
they believe the representation. 

We have an authentic case of an oil 
pene sold here for $40 for which the 

uyer refused $6,000 within a short time. 
And one of Blakelock’s paintings, which 
went for a song, afterward brought a 
small fortune. 

The largest sum I ever received for a 
single household article was $7,250 for an 
oil painting—a religious subject and not 
by a master. I sold a Chirese bird cage 
for $650 and a bed for nine cents. 


ONE of the big jobs of the year isin sell- 
ing the unclaimed pledges sent down by 
aloan society. The big fun is selling pack- 
ages the contents of which are unknown. 
I do not have the chance here, but in some 
houses it is a large part of the business. 
Hotels send in unclaimed trunks, bags, 
and boxes. Express companies send in 
vanloads of unopened and unclaimed 
stuff. The fact that the contents are un- 
known adds the gambling interest to the 
excitement of bidding, and the auctioneer, 
can enjoy himself and arouse the imagina- 
tion of the bidders because usually he 
knows as little as the bidders do. At one 
sale two men pounded each other with 
bids for ten minutes to get a big bale done 
up in burlap—and the winner found he 
had paid $63 for a lot of butter containers! 
Another bought a wooden box two feet 
square and opened up nearly two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of pistols and relics. 
There is more fun than a bunch of kids 
unwrapping packages around the Christ- 
mas tree. Every buyer, down in his heart, 
has a sneaking hope that he will find a for- 
tune in a bag, box or trunk. The chances 
are it 1s some actor’s unwashed laundry. 

It is an interesting business, sometimes 
jolly, sometimes sad, sometimes hard work, 
and sometimes fun; with more variety 
than almost any other-business offers. At 
any rate it is mine and I suppose I will 
stick to it until some doctor stands over 
me and says, "Going, Going, Gone!” 
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RUUD HOT WATER 


Means hot water in your home—in bathroom, kitchen, laundry 


* 


Hot water is second to noth- 
ing in making your home 
comfortable. 

A Ruud Water Heater gives 
piping hot water instantly; it 
heats the water as it flows 
through a series of rust-proof 
copper coils. The water comes 
fresh from the main. 

The on and off of any hot- 


water faucet regulates the 
heating — eliminating delay 
and waste, furnishing HOT 
WATER in unlimited quan- 
tity, morning, noon, and mid- 
night. The Ruud lightens the 
Work of servants, makes them 
more contented, and helps 
keep the whole household 
running smoothly. 


R U U D AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House" 


Ruud Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters need practically no looking 
after—they go in the basement or 
kitchen, and you get Ruud Hot 
Water at the turn of any hot-water 
faucet. 


Over 150,000 homes have Ruud . 


Hot Water any time and in any 


quantity instantly—from a cupful 
to many tubfuls. Your gas com- 
pany or plumber, or gas-appliance 
dealer will tell you about the Ruud 
and will demonstrate it for you. 


Write for our interesting book on 
Ruud Hot Water Service. Address 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. F 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada, 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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OOD taste in dress implies a well-clad ankle. True pride demands A A 
it. Let your hosiery be Holeproof and you'll never fear the verdict AS 4 
of the critical glance. Holeproof is the hose of exquisite texture, beauti- ) EN 
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Do You Use the 
World’s 
Best Textbook? 


(Continued from page 45) 


and only once was I told to get out. I 
have seen card games stop on the instant, 
while the players crowded around to look 
at a few Bibles dumped on a table. Men 
who had been drinking and gambling a 
moment before would pick up the books, 
turn the leaves in curious silence, then go 
down into their pockets for the money, 
and buy a copy. 

“T have climbed into the cab of a slowly 
moving engine and sold a Bible to the 
engineer and one to the fireman before I 
dropped off again. I have had young men 
look wonderingly through the Bible and 
tell me they never had seen one before! 
I have been invited into ‘the best houses’ 
—and I have eaten frogs and crawfish out 
of a rusty tin can, my hosts’ being three 
tramps beside a mudhole." 

One of these colporteurs was about to 
enter a machine shop one day, carrying 
his suit case full of Bibles, when he noticed 
a prosperous-looking individual sitting in 
an automobile near the entrance to the 
shop. Taking out one of the books, he 
offered it to the man, who gave it a lazy 
glance and said he wasn’t interested. The 
agent smiled and asked him to keep it 
while he went into the shop. 

* When I came out,” says the agent, 
*he was reading it intently." 

** How much?’ he asked curtly. 

“T told him, he produced the money— 
and I went my way." 

Who knows what that man found in the 
book he thought he wasn't interested in, 
to make him want to own it? Pick up 
your own Bible—if you have one and 
know where to find it—open it anywhere, 
and see if you don't come across some- 
thing which in your imagination, you 
can see that man reading with sudden, 
sharp interest. For no human being can 
go fr in the Bible without coming to 
something of personal, practical applica- 
tion to his daily life. 


"THE colporteur in this country must be 
a good deal of a linguist, for he serves 

eople of almost all nationalities. Next to 
English, the greatest demand for Bibles 
here is for Italian and Polish. Indians 
want a Bible with a thumb index, “just 
like white man." The great time for dis- 
tributing the books to them is at their 
annual gatherings, when the old tribal 
dances and chantings are followed by a 
big “‘sing-song”’ in English by the young 
Indians. Many of the agents systemat- 
ically follow the street carnivals and coun- 
try fairs. Others visit amusement parks 
of the Coney Island type. Others go to 
logging camps, mining camps, drive to the 
scattered homesteaders on the plains, or 
visit the negro cabins of the South. 

Do you know of any other book in the 
world that would appeal to all these 
races, classes, ages, conditions? Do you 
know of any other book that would inter- 
est the most uneducated and the most 
highly cultivated alike? Do you know 


Builder of Successful Men 


The World’s Greatest Characters Were Moulded 
by the World’s Greatest Book! 


The same source of inspiration and guidance has been common to the 
truly great men of history whether they were leaders, thinkers, con- 


querors or rulers! 


George Washington 
To whom the Bible was 
“The pure and benign 
light of Revelation.” 


Abraham Lincoln 


“The Bible is the best 
book that God has given 
to man.” 


Horace Greeley 
“The principles of the 
Bible are the ground- 
work of human free- 
dom.” 


D. L. Moody 
“The Bible is the onl 
news-book In the world. 
The newspaper tells us 
what has taken place; 
this Book tells us what 
will take place.” 


WE OFFER THESE FIGHT COURSES 


Synthetic Bible Study—a fascinating stud 

le, ‘really in a class 

Practical Christian Work—for soul winners and workers 
in exceptional forms of Christian service. 

Bible Doctrine—a biblical course in the great doctrines 


tents of the whole B 


of the Christian faith. 


Bible Chapter Summary—a unique method of becoming 
acquainted with every chapter in the Bible. 


Book, the one book which points the way to 
lasting success and eternal life. And for eve 


living person today the Bible is a guide boo 
to the highest usefulness, happiness and con- 
tentment! 


The Bible rewards you, as you study it, in a 
way that gives the knowledge and wisdom 
without which abiding satisfaction in life is 
never attained. It is also an education in 
history and correct English. It is an unpar- 
alleled revelation in biography, poetry and 
oratory. And it reveals the only way of 
salvation. The study of the Bible is both 
fascinating and of the greatest personal im- 
portance. 

No matter what your occupation, you can 
study the Bible through the 


Moody Bible Institute's 


Correspondence Courses 


Don't allow anything to cheat you out of your 
wonderful privilege of systematically studying the 
one Book which outweighs in value all other books in 
all the world. Dig in it as for gold and you will secure 
treasure of value and extent beyond any calculation. 


You will find that as you proceed with your studies 
your life will be wondrously enriched and blessed; 
your latent intellectual powers will develop and 
expand; your stores of knowledge and wisdom 
increase; your vision and understanding gloriously 
broaden. 
More than 6,000 persons of some 40 occupa- 
tions and nearly all ages and nationalities are 
now studying one or more of the Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses. 
Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly 
received from students. For example: 
“I am enclosing the last lesson of my course. As 
I finish it I find no words to express my thanks 
for the help it has given me." 
“I have gained more real knowledge of the Bible 
and God in studying the one book (Genesis) as 
course directs than I ever before gained 
from the whole Bible.” 
“Money could not buy what I have gotten out of 
this course already. And to think that I have 
taken only the first section!" 
“I often mention in my sermons that a Corre- 
spondence Course from the Moody Bible Institute 
has been of far greater value to me than all my 
Bible and theological work in college.” 


Bible trained workers are in great demand for 
Christian service at home and abroad. Whether 
in the home, church, school or business world, 
this training is of inestimable value! 

ENROLL NOW! jare tna amount of study under your 
own control. Prices very [ow courses not sold for profit. There 


le no better time to start than NOW. Send the coupon at once 
for Free Prospectus describing our eight courses in detall. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1416, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Illinois 


Their lives were shaped by the World's Greatest 


Theodore Roosevelt 
“Ta 1 for a study of 
the Bible." 


Robert E. Lee 
“The Bible has never 
failed to give me light 
and strength.” 


Wm. E. Gladstone 
“The Hol tures 


4 Seri 
are a house builded upon 
a rock.” 


A 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
Who testified in his will 
to the atonement of 


Jesus Christ as man's 
only way of salvation 


ail the Coupon Today 


MAI THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 


of the con- 
y itself.” 

formation regar 
respondence Bible Study. 


Introductory Bible Course— true to its name. 
Evangelism—nothing in modern evangelism overlooked. 


Christian Evidences—an old subject brought up todate. 


Address .. 


The Scofield Bible Correspondence Course—scholarly, 
comprehensive, tested for a quarter of a century, and 


taken already by ten thousai 


students. 


Dept. 1416, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your “prospectus giving complete in- 
ing your eight courses in Cor- 
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any other book that could give just what 
they need to both the bum and the 
banker, the prince and Hie pauper, the 
demi-mondaine and the débutante, the 
scrub-woman and the society leader, to 
youth with life before it and to old age 
with one foot in the grave? 

If it isn't the greatest textbook for hu- 
man beings of all kinds, what is? And if 
it is the greatest textbook in the world, 
are you missing a trick by not studying it? 

In this magazine, a few years ago, was 

rinted an article on “The Book That 

as Helped Me Most in Business." That 
article was an eye-opener to countless 
men. The idea of getting shrewd business 
counsel from the Bible had never occurred 
tothem. They began the article, thinking 
they were going to get a tip about some 
particularly up-to-date volume on man- 
agement. And they did! But the “up- 
to-date volume” was the Bible. 

Because this is true, and because all 
that has been said in this present article 
is true, you will be interested to know 
something about the making and dis- 
tributing of the Bible to-day, and also 
some of the wonderful bits of its history. 

Though the Bible is the most popular 
of all books, don’t imagine that its publi- 
cation is to be lightly attempted. A prom- 
inent publisher estimates that before a 
Bible can be put on the market at least 
five hundred thousand dollars in capital 
will be required, and thousands of dollars 
must be spent in plates and equipment in 
general. No house could afford to put 
out less than ten styles of Bibles. From 
that number the styles run up to thirty. 

The Bible appears in larger editions 
than any other book. wo million 
copies of the Revised New Testament 
were ordered in advance—in sharp con- 
trast to the fifteen thousand which con- 
stituted the first edition of Tyndale's New 
"Testament, translated from the Greek of 
Erasmus and secretly sent into England 
in bales of cloth and sacks of flour in 1525. 


"THE American Bible Society never prints 
less than one hundred thousand copies 
when it goes to press with an edition of 
one of its more popular forms of Bibles. 
At the same time, perhaps, it will print 
an edition of not more than one thousand 
of an expensive translation to circulate 
among the Kurds. 

People have very decided preferences 
as to the edition they get. One man ob- 
jected to a modern version, because he 
said it “read like a morning newspaper.” 
A woman refused a thirty-five-cent edi- 
tion, because she thought so cheap a Bible 
could not be right. 

“I want a God's Bible!" she said. 

Twenty million Testaments were dis- 
tributed among the soldiers and sailors 
of the countries engaged in the recent war, 
and it is declared that millions of these 
men are now demanding the whole Bible. 

"Europe has had a Bible famine since 
the war began. Presses were stopped; 
and in some of the invaded countries 
is were hidden so that they could not 

e confiscated and used in making muni- 
tions. In order to help Europe over this 
Bible famine, photographic copies in 
various languages were made by the 
American Bible Society, and many edi- 
tions of these have been run off and sent 
abroad. 

The Bible famine in Europe to-day is 


similar to that experienced in this country 
during the War of the Revolution. No 
Bibles were received in the United States 
during that war. Meantime, Robert 
Aitken of Philadelphia printed the first 
Bibles to come from the American press. 
The enterprise nearly ruined him, for 
when his Bibles were ready, peace was 
signed with Great Britain and there came 
a flood of cheap Bibles from London. 
Lincoln's Bible, which constituted his 
principal reading in his youth, was-one of 
those little books from England. 

America is well to the fore in Bible 
printing. The American Bible Society 
does one fifth of the Bible business of the 
world. It has been estimated that the 
average Bible printed by that house costs 
fifteen cents to make, ship, and deliver to 
the reader. This estimate includes the 
"penny portions," as well as the five- 
dollar books. Out of that fifteen cents the 
company gets six cents for sales. The 
deficit of nine cents must be borne by the 
various denominations and individuals in 

eneral supporting the society. There are 
pawn orty and forty-five denomina- 


tional groups contributing toward the: 


ublications put out by the American 
Bible Society. In one hundred and four 
years the American Bible Society has put 
out 138,000,000 volumes. 


THE largest Bible in the world is in. the 
Royal Library of Stockholm. The cov- 
ers are of solid plank, four inches thick 
and the pages are a yard in length. There 
are three hundred and nine pages, and it 
is estimated that the skins of one hun- 
dred asses were used to make the parch- 
ment leaves of the book. The famous 
“Thumb Bible,” in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Washington, is the smallest com- 

lete and unabridged Bible ever printed. 

he Revised Mandarin Bible, which has 
just been completed by the American Bi- 

le Society, is said to go to more human 
beings than any other translation. Sev- 
eral hours were spent on each verse—and 
there are 33,173 verses in the Bible. One 
member of the translation committee did 
not have a furlough from the task for 
twenty years. The work cost $132,000, 
without counting the sums paid by mis- 
sionary societies to the translators. This 
new version has been printed in China, the 
first copies having been distributed in 
February, 1920. 

Many manuscript Bibles, besides sev- 
eral of Wycliffe’s are in existence. The 
Wycliffe Bibles were written by hand, 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, and 
cost $200 apiece. Those who could not 
afford to buy, paid to read these Bibles by 
the hour. A manuscript Bible, of enor- 
mous size, is now in preparation in Eng- 
land. It is to be the joint handiwork of 
royalty and of political and educational 
leaders. When finished, it will be sent all 
over the world, as part of a Bible cam- 
paign. 

A New York man's son, a cripple, spent 


:several hours a day for two years, writing 


a Bible. It does not contain an error, and 
the verses and headings are all in red ink, 
the whole being beautifully written. A 
shorthand Bible is exhibited in London, 
the work of an apprentice in the days of 
James II, when even to possess a Bible was 
dangerous. An American woman owns a 
Bible which an ancestress baked in a loaf 
of bread, when a house-to-house search 


was being made for copies of the Scriptures. 

Many single Bibles are of great value. 
Henry E. Huntington paid $50,000 for 
the famous Gutenberg Bible from the Hoe 
collection. This Bible was the first book 
known to have been printed from movable 
types, and was brought out between 145c 
and 1455. 

Many editions of the Bible have been 
pone and more are appearing regularly. 

he King James Version has been used for 
three centuries. It is so called because, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when there were three versions of the Bi- 
ble in existence, King James had fifty- 
four experts undertake a fresh translation 
from many old documents besides the He- 
brew and Greek originals. 


DURING the Victorian era many addi- 


tional documents were found, and the 
authorized version was revised by nearly 
one hundred English and American 
scholars, who worked from 1870 to 1881 
on the revised New Testament. 
Of the famous old editions of the Bible, 
the “Breeches Bible" is the best known. 
It is reall the Geneva Bible, translated 


from the Hebrew and Greek, and was the 
first to be divided into verses. It was 
called the ‘‘Breeches Bible” because 


Genesis 111, 7, is made to read: "They 
sewed fig tree leaves together and made 
themselves breeches.” 

The “Poor Man's Bible” came out in 
1491, and was given its title because it was 
parted in small folio size and could easily 

e bought by the poorer people. In 1568 
the “ Bishops’ Bible” was brought out. 
It was published by a company of bishops 
and cost $80 a volume.. It was not popu- 
lar because of its cost. Altogether, it is 
estimated that ten thousand editions of 
the Bible have been printed. 

Curious errors have been made in some 
of these editions. For example, in one of 
the early Bibles, the text of Psalm cxix, 
161, was made to read: “Printers have 
persecuted me. without a cause," instead 
of "Princes have persecuted me without 
a cause." 

Contributions for Bible publishing and 
circulation have totaled many millions. 
In 1904, President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland, Chief Justice Fuller, Justices 
Harlan and Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, and nearly a score of 
other distinguished men, appealed for 
funds to carry on Bible distribution at 
home and abroad. Once more—can you 
imagine those men asking the nation to 
contribute money for the distribution of 
any other book in the world? In their 
appeal they said that it would be ‘‘a men- 
ace to civilized humanity” if the circula- 
tion of the Bible decreased. 

Down in Dallas, Texas, there is a street- 
car conductor who has set himself the task 
of placing a copy of the Gospel of St. John 
in the hands of every car man in the city. 
A railroad conductor in the same town 
buys inexpensive Testaments by the doz- 
en and distributes them to the section 
hands, station loiterers and passengers 
along his run. ‘In short, rich and poor, 
great and lowly, Presidents of the United 
States, street-car conductors, "drum- 
mers," up-and-coming newspaper men— 
in all walks of life you find men an 
women who think the Bible is worth read- 
ing and worth getting other people to 
read. How long since you read it? 
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Briton, C-816. An eigkt-room 
house expres- 
mon, designed for the Curtis 
Companies by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, finished with 
Curtis. Woodwork of archi- 
tectural character. 


Think of your 


BOORD 
when You. built 


BOOKCASE should be as much a part 

of your house as your books are a part of 
your life. This bookcase will be a beautiful 
partof your home today and equally as attrac- 
tive to the next generation. Your children 
will grow up to love it, and link it with the 
treasures that it holds. There may be the 
books that father bought and hoped his chil- 
dren would later read, besides your own well- 
thumbed volumes of favorite nursery rhymes. 


When you plan your house, you can provide a 
permanent place for vour books with Curtis Wood- 
work. The time to put in a bookcase is when your 
house is built. 


This is bookcase C-575. You can have it, just 
as you can have china closets, mantels, sideboards, 
buffets, kitchen dressers, dining alcoves, bedroom 
dressing tables and trav cases, stairs, doors, windows, 
and interior trim, built into vour house as an in- 
tegfal part of the house itself, a part of the very 
structure. 


This Colonial bookcase is designed to harmonize 
with all the other Colonial woodwork in a Colonial 
type of house. 


Curtis Woodwork is designed by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects, of New York, who designed 
and planned a large number of houses to be built 
with interior and exterior Curtis Woodwork. 


These houses range from three to eight rooms 
and are developed in four architectural expressions 


With one door and 
a pedestal base, 


— Colonial, English, Western, and Southern. Appro- 
priate woodwork is designed for each type of house. 


A real service to the prospective house builder, 
especially to those with modest means, who have 
not always been able to gratify their good taste, 
goes with the use of Curtis Woodwork. 


Curtis Woodwork is standardized in designs and 
sizes and is produced in quantities. The cost of 
production is thus brought down, and the cost to 
you is accordingly lower. 


All designs of Curtis Woodwork may be seen in 
the Curtis Catalog, which your lumber dealer can 
show you. Your Curtis dealer can also obtain for 
vou without charge portfolios of Better Built 
Homes, designed to include Curtis Woodwork when 
built. Or you can send us the coupon with 25 
cents postage (50 cents in Canada), specifying 
which portfolio you want. “Better Built Homes," 
Volume VI, shows exteriors, interiors, and floor 
plans with complete descriptions of 32 houses 
of three, four, and five rooms; Volume VII, of 
32 houses of six, seven, and eight rooms. If 
your plans for a home are still in the dream 
stage, and you feel it is too early to talk to a 
lumber dealer, then use the coupon for securing 
portfolios at 25 cents each (50 cents in Canada). 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


A M. siz-room 


Reuss of Sather a dor = Oklahoma City, Okla, 
with Curtis. Woodwork en Wausau, Wis. 

ef appropriate archi- 7 Y E - t Minneapolis, Minn. 
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especially j t Cx i 


3076-4076 So. Second Street 

Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at F 
Detroit, Mich. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


The makers of CURES Woodrork guarantee complete satisfaction 
Lo its users 


Clinton, Iowa , 


Lathrop, C-818 
This is an cight-room 
home of the English type 
which also haa its own 
distinctive Curtis Wood- 


A work inside and out. 


Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, Iowa 
Chicago, Ill. Clinton, Iowa 
Dayton. Ohio 


“We're not satisfied unless you are” 


is 66 


CURTIS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home" 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3076-4076 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


Enclosed find................ cents in stamps for which please send me 

Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. (3, 4, 5-room houses) 25c; 

Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8-room houses) 25c. 
(Please check the one you wish) 

Name... 
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How Much Did Good Clothes Help 


Thought if you’d give Geddes some fig- 
ures, coach him up a little, I'd take him 
with me and he might be able to hold up 
the technical end of it." 

Geddes was head of the department in 
which Robert Gilmore worked, but con- 
tracts actually on hand had so filled 
Geddes's time that he had left the work- 
ing out of the subway plans in the hands 
of subordinates. ; 

If there was one thing that Gilmore 
knew better than another it was this pro- 
posed subway. It had become almost an 
obsession with him. A labor of love it had 
been, largely, for he had gone into it with 
a thoroughness out of all propértion to his 
actual connection with the undertaking. 
Why should he now be set aside for 
Geddes, who knew nothing of the subway 
at all—nothing! It was always like this! 
He had spent his life coaching other peo- 


le! 

d “Very well, Mr. Mason," he replied 
evenly. A remark which Mr. Mason 
greeted with a nod of dismissal. 

The incident rankled in Gilmore’s mind 
the rest of the afternoon and all of the 
way.home. Why was he never given a 
chance to do things himself—why? 


WTH that question, and the others 
confronting him, still unsolved he 
sat down to his solitary dinner—Isabel 
was still not well enough to come down- 
stairs. The swinging door from the pan- 
try was pushed open suddenly with some 
violence. Mary, the cook, stood with 
hands on hips and surveyed him with an 
unmista:.able sneer. 

“You'll not be havin’ anny meat for 
dinner this night," she jeered. “Whin the 
order didn’t.come I called up and the boss 
himself answered. ‘Sure,’ sez he, ‘I’ll sind 
the stuff right enough whin me bill is 
paid, sez he.” ; 

*Leave the room," Gilmore exploded. 

Abashed by this unexpected flowering 
of the Gilmore wrath Mary departed, 
scattering muttered insults into the pan- 
try atmosphere. 

Robert Gilmore got up from the table, 
his dinner untasted, took his hat from the 
table in the hall, and ‚went out on the 
paved terrace that flanked. the living- 
room. It was very cold, but he was not 
conscious of it. Fle was enveloped in a 
scorching, white-hot rage. 

What a fool he had been to unguard 
himself like this. What an unmitigated 
fool! He was sick with the humiliation 
of it all. And these tradesmen, the butch- 
er, for instance, might even attach his 
salary. The thought was staggering. If 
that should be done his long years with 
Morton and Mason would not save him. 


He knew enough of their scrupulous busi- : 


ness dealings to be entirely certain of that. 

He thought of all the specious argu- 
ments that had led him to take such a 
course as he had taken. Rot, he charac- 
terized them, plain rot! And of course he 


‘hadn’t fought at all. 


(Continued from page 41) 


should have known better. A young fool 
might be forgiven for-being caught by the 
glitter of their promise; but a man of near- 
ly forty! 

Aman! What right had he to call him- 
self a man? Men were creatures who 
could stand up and fight; fight for them- 
selves, their rights, and their families. He 
hadn't done any of these things—he 
All he had in him 
was a lot of purely academic knowledge. 
Any one with brains might have as much. 
What he lacked was something down in 
the bedrock of character. Call it fight, 
punch, sand, anything you liked—he 
didn’t have it! 

Why hadn’t he told Mason that he 
knew ten times as much about their sub- 
way as Geddes would ever know? Why 
should he be second to Geddes, anyway? 
He wouldn’t be if he had some—some 
sand! That was it—sand! 


"THERE are patient natures that when 
roused are capable of great, enduring 
anger, an anger that has nothing in com- 
mon with the usual flash-in-the-pan of 
ordinary hot-tempered people. obert 
Gilmore was of this variety. The next 
morning the rage still endured, rounded a 
little as to the edges, but still in first-class 
working order. 

With all he had to fight for, if he couldn't 
double up his fists and take what he knew 
he had a right to, he didn't deserve to 
survive at all! No doubt that was the 
opinion everyone had of him—that he 
ought to go off some place and quietly 
cease to encumber the earth. Well, he 
would show them! 

No sooner had Gilmore formulated the 
assertion that he would "show them," 
than a resolution, fully formed, clean cut, 
ready for use, sprang into his mind. 

He looked at the expensive business 
suit he was about to put on, and discarded 
it with disgust. He dug back deep into 
the clothes closet and dragged out the old 
suit he had been wearing when the invita- 
tion to the Holworthy dance had come. 

This was the only kind of a suit he had 
the moral right to wear. The other clothes 
he had bought were counterfeit. That 
was what they were, counterfeit! "They 
did give a man a feeling of success, but it 
was a bogus feeling. What did it really 
amount to? Nothing! He had had 
enough of bogus success; he was through. 
He would put on those old clothes and try 
his hand at the real thing, fight it out, 
prove that he had good stuff in him; in 
him, not just in his clothes! 

His deep-seated anger confined unob- 
trusively below the surface, Gilmore 
waited until Mr. Mason was in his office. 
Then calmly, deliberately, Gilmore rapped 
on the door.. ‘The next instant, it seemed, 
he was replying to Mr. Mason’s perfunc- 
tory “Good morning,” delivered over a 
half-turned shoulder. l 

Had Gilmores temper shown any 


Bob Gilmore? 


symptoms of convalescence, this indiffer- 
ence would have brought on a serious re- 
lapse. His mouth grew more stern, his 
face a shade paler. - 

“Regarding this subway business, Mr. 
Mason.” Gilmore's tone was almost 
brusque. “Why not lét me handle it?” 

Mr. Mason swung completely -around 
in his chair and stared in astonishment. 
Gilmore looked straight back at him, with 
smoldering anger in his clear gray eyes. 

Mr. Mason hesitated. Then, as though 
he might as well be frank and get it over: 
“Afraid you’re—not quite up to this, Gif- 
more.” i : 

“Certainly I am,” Gilmore answered 
with a touch of impatience that Mason 
was not accustomed to encouiiter in' his: 
employees. He looked at Giltiare gain, 
rather as though he was seeing him for the 
very first time. 

"No one in this office—except, of 
course, Mr. Morton—knows as much 
about this subway proposition as I do." 
There was a force, a certainty, in Gilmore’s 
quiet statement that carried conviction. 

"Very well!" Mr. Mason snapped un- 
graciously. “There isn't time enough for 
anyone else to get a real grasp of the thing. 
But don’t forget, young man, that we 
want that contract!” . 

It seemed to Gilmore. that these last 
words were less of an exhortation than a 
threat. 


A NOTABLE group of men were gath- 
ered about the great mahogany table 
in the center of the room where the’ coh- 
ference took place. Of these, Appleton, 
his affluent neighbor, was the only one 
whom Gilmore had ever seen before. The 
two exchanged curt nods. ` $ 

Mason was a good talker and a very 
able man. He handled the matter of the 
subway in a manner that won Gilmore’s 
admiration, until Crocker, the all-impor- 
tant oil man, who was also an engineer of 
no mean ability, asked a question that 
went straight to the technical heart of the 
subject. An answer to this was beyond 
Mason, so he genially indicated Gilmore. 

“Gilmore can answer that, Mr. Crocker. 
He can tell you anything else you want to 
know.” 

Crocker cleared his throat with a por- 
tentous growl and the catechism began. 
For a while questions and replies occupied 
about the same amount of time. Then 
the questions grew relatively shorter and, 
at length, Gilmore went on without inter- 
ruption. 

“So that’s the best you can do, eh?” 
Crocker demanded, when Gilmore’s expo- 
sition of the proposed plans were appa- 
rently completed. i 

It seemed to Gilmore’s already ruffled 
dispostion that Crocker’s question was 
not merely disapproving but actually 
scornful. A mad idea took sudden shape 
in.-his mind. From the first he had 
disapproved of the general plan for the 
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“Cornell solved our space blem, d 


says the factory superintendent. “Mil- 
lions of feet of waste space are being 
converted into useful quarters this way. 
Vibrations of machines cannot cause 
Cornell to crack or fall.” 


Book of “Cornell Interiors” 


rnell 


variety and charm of paneled interiors, so 
easily obtained in any room by using 
Cornell-Wood-Board instead of lath and plaster. 
Cornell is everywhere admired because of its 


handsome “Oatmeal Finish” not found in any 
other wallboard. 


Go see the finished effects that you can repro- 
duce in your home, store, office, factory or 
garage with “Cornell 32” or “Cornell 48” widths. 
Cornell's “Triple-Sizing” process gives triple pro 
tection against moisture, expansion and contrac- 
tion— the reason we can guarantee that Cornell 
will not warp if directions are followed. 


For new construction, remodeling and repairing 
there is nothing cleaner, more sanitary and attractive, 
nor so inexpensive. It is easily applied with hammer 
and nails right to the joists and studding, or over 
damaged plaster. 


Accept no other wallboard if you want Cornell im- 
provements. Write for sample board showing “Oat- 
meal Finish,” and name of lumber yards where you 
can see this beautiful book of “Cornell Interiors.” 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. A-5 General Offices, Chicago 


"Tw new collection of views shows the 


Our modern mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, and extensive timber 
lands insure the fulfillment of all guarantees and contracts 


Cornell's '' Mill-Primed'' surface takes paint without 
sizing. Saves the cost and labor of a priming coat 
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tions” where Cornell-Wood-Board is 
used for walls, ceilings, partitions, ex- 
hibition booths or showrooms instead 
of lath and plaster. No muss, no 
waiting weeks for walls to dry. 
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subway. He had offered a few tentative 
suggestions to Mr. Morton that had not 
been received with approval. After that, 
just for his personal satisfaction and with- 
out relation to his work on the broad plans 
already laid down, Gilmore had thought 
the thing out along lines to suit himself. 
Crocker’s disapproval of the. firm’s plans 
was manifest. Now the contract seemed 
to Gilmore as good as lost. Why not try 
these plans of his own? 


“NO: IT’S not the best we can do,” he 
replied with abrupt decisiveness, 
scarcely conscious of Mr. Mason’s sharp 
regard. He was on his own feet now, and 
he spoke to Crocker, not as an employee 
of thé contracting firm of Morton and 
.Mason, but as one engineer to another. 

“My own personal suggestion would 
be to run a branch of the subway under 
the hill at Eleventh Street. This is what 
I mean.” Gilmore sketched a rapid out- 
line. “Run a surface belt line on Forest 
and Park avenues and connect up... 
here...likethis." He wenton sketching 
and explained technical details as he did 
so. “It would solve your knotty problem 
in transportation," he summed it up when 
he had explained the whole scheme.  . 

“How about the cost?" Crocker de- 
manded. 

“Less than the other plan," Gilmore 
replied, and gave them rough estimates 
that allowed Morton and Mason plenty 
of leeway. 

At length, the interview obviously fin- 
ished, Mr. Crocker leaned back in his 
chair and fixed'on Robert Gilmore a firm 
and disapproving scowl. Back into Gil- 
more's consciousness swept the thought 
of his old, seedy clothes. I interest had 
been so centered on the subject of the sub- 
way that he had not given a thought to 
them before. He remembered now with 
a spasm of horror, of sickening regret. 
Robert Gilmore never knew how he got 
out of that room; but he never forgot how 
he felt as he did it. f 

Mr. Mason had stayed for a talk with 
Hamilton, and Gilmore walked back to 
the office alone in an agony of self-re- 
proach. He had, of course, failed to put 
the subway proposition over—there was 
no doubt of that. Perhaps if he hadn’t 
looked so insignificant, so like a person of 
no importance, he might have succeeded 
in convincing those men that he knew 
what he was talking about. Through 
sheer bravado he had chosen to meet this 
real opportunity with the whole gamut 
of circumstantial evidence against him. 

As the day wore on his disgust with 
himself was leavened at intervals with 
curious little thrills of satisfaction. He 
had at least put up a good fight! He knew 
now, and Mr. Mason knew, too, that he 
was capable of standing up to a difficult 
situation when he got a chance. : 

Isabel had not been awake when Rob- 
ert left for town that morning, and on 
his return in the evening he crept quietly 
up the stairs, hoping that by some chance 
he could slip into his own room and 
change his clothes before she saw him. 

But he found that no reprieve was 


scheduled for him. From a couch drawn 
up before the open fire in her room, Isabel 
called to him as he tried to drift unob- 
trusively past her open door. 

"Bob!" she gasped in sheer dismay 
when he walked into her room with as 
cheerful an air as he could-muster. ‘Oh, 
Bob! Why did you wear that awful suit?” 

“My dear,”—Robert sat down by the 
couch—“you can’t hypnotize success by 
looking as though you had it. We tried 
that out. We were pretty fair counter- 
feiters, but it didn’t get us any place ex- 
cept into debt.” 

“We did go too far, Bob,” Isabel agreed. 
“But don’t let us make the mistake of 
going to the other extreme!" 

“T tell you, I’m sick of counterfeit!” 
Bob returned with explosive vehemence. 
“If I can't have the real thing—a genuine 
success I'm willing to look like a pau- 
per! 

"But you're not a pauper," objected 

Isabel. “The sort of clothes you have on 
now are counterfeit, too. They're not 
worthy of you. They cheapen you, make 

ou ridiculous! Oh, don't you see, Bob?” 
“Don’t you see? The truth of this thin 
lies Somewhere.between! Oh, of course, 
she went on, “if aman has painted a pic- 


ture that is really great, or has some im- ‘h 


mensely importarit idea, he could put it 
* over even if he looked like the personifica- 
‘tion of hard times. But ordinary people 
can’t afford to handicap themselves in that 
way. 
“Need some kind of a lubricant to help 
them slip through?” suggested Gilmore. 
Isabel laughed appreciatively. 
“You’re right about these clothes," 
Gilmore went on, “but you wouldn't get 
much in the way of results if you sat 
down and trusted wholly to the lubricant. 
The thing to do is to grease things up as 
well as you can, and then fall to and push!” 


TH E days passed, ten or more of them, 
and Gilmore heard nothing regarding 
the subway. He recalled uneasily, from 
time to time, Mr. Mason's stern injunc- 
tion, "Remember, young man, we want 
that contract." The silence had begun to 
seem ominous. Then, too, he had as yet 
found no way of disentangling himself 
from the network of indebtedness, from 
those tradesmen with their eternal bills. 
It was therefore with a heavy heart that 
he answered another summons to Mr. 
Mason's office. 

*Sit down," the older man suggested 
after a silent nod of greeting. ‘You have 
been with us a good many years, Gilmore, 
and you've been a pretty decent sort of a 
chap. I have some things to say to you.” 
Mr. Mason tapped his desk thoughtfully 
with a pencil. 

So it was coming! He had failed and 
he was going to get the penalty of failure. 
Gilmore's heart pounded sickeningly as 
he watched Mason's stern, keen old face 
and waited for him to speak'again. But 
Mason's mind seemed centered on a series 
of circles he was describirig on a blotter. 
Gilmore- found he could not bear it—he 
had to get it over. . 


er face had flushed with excitement.. 


“I—I—should like to hand in my resig- 
nation at once," he began. 

Mr. Mason glanced up sharply. . 

“Not so fast, young man—not so fast!” 
Mason gazed up at Gilmore from under 
shaggy whiteeyebrows. “I want to congrat- 
ulate you, first. You have landed the big- 
gest contract this firm has ever handled!” 


ONCE before, drifting off into uncon- 
sciousness under an anesthetic, Robert 
Gilmore had experienced the same sensa- 
tion of unreality that came to him now. 

- As for Mason, he was thinking of what 
Hamilton had said to him in their confi- 
dential chat after Gilmore had left the 
offices of the Traction Company some 
days before: “Better lock up that young 
man, if you want to keep him. A lot of 
people have things that look like heads. 

e has something that acts like one!” 
Mason knew that Hamilton’s knowledge 
of men was uncannily accurate. Those 
directors of the Traction Company might 
find Gilmore extraordinarily useful. Well, 
he intended to keep Gilmore himself. 

*We've decided, Gilmore, to put you in 
charge of that subway job—in charge, 
mind you. As for salary," Mason paused, 
looked. keenly at Robert Gilmore, and 
mentioned a sum that flashed stars before 
is eyes. “Brains and ability are our 
working capital. And you seem pretty 
well equipped in that line. course 
that remains to be proved; but if you 
have what we think you have we want 
you with us. It is up to you.” 

Luckily, when Robert Gilmore left Mr. 
Mason’s office the afternoon was prac- 
tically over, and he started for home— 
to tell Isabel what had happened. Doubt- 
less his body went through the familiar 
motions known as walking, but it seemed 
to Gilmore that he was being carried 
through some magic ether by sheer uplift 
of spirit. 

Aggressiveness, that was what had done 
this. Circumstances had pushed him into 
a position where he had to surrender, or 
turn and fight with his back to the wall. 
And the great point was that he had 
fought, fought like a man! 

“Ho, there!” A gasping voice from be- 
hind penetrated the mist of his self-ab- 
sorption. “Good grief, man, where do 
you think you are going?" 

Gilmore turned and faced an obviously 
over-exerted Jimmy Thayre. 

“One would suppose you had been an 
athlete, Bob. I’ve been chasing along 
after you like mad for five blocks," jin 
my complained between puffs. “Got back 
to the city this morning, and thought I'd 
run out and test your hospitality." 

“Fine! Come along—" Robert began 
heartily, when Jimmy cut him short. 

“And, by the way, congratulations!” 

Gilmore looked at him, astounded. 

*Who told you?" he demanded. 

“Nobody told me anything—nobody 
needed to. It’s writ large all over you. 
What's happened, anyway? Someone 
left you a fortune?" 

“Better than that. Much better!" 
Robert answered. “I’ve commenced to 
make it myself!” 


"MY EXPERIENCES in the Movies” is the title next month of an article by Mary Roberts Rinehart, the most 
popular woman novelist in the world, who spent months in the studios while her stories were being filmed. Re- 
cently she appeared before the screen herself, and she tells what happened when she was **made up” for this event. 
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You Can Take HOOD Tires for Granted 


Journey begun and completed without 
thought of delay or mishap. That’s 
“care-free” motoring. 


Freedom from engine trouble you take 
for granted. The one thing that de- 
tracts from complete and sheer enjoy- 
ment is the silent mental query— 
“Will that tire out-last the trip?” 


Take care of your tires—give them 
plenty of air—and there’s no more 
reason for worrying about them than 
about the hidden mechanism of your 
motor machinery. 


That is, if they’re Hoods (either the 


high-mileage Fabrics with their Extra 
Ply; or Cords, unequalled by any for 
speed, size and resiliency)—the tires 
“you can take for granted" will give 
you safe, sure, uninterrupted service 
at lowest cost-per-mile. 


At the Sign of the Red Man you will 
find a Hood Dealer waiting to demon- 
strate why Hood Tires and Hood Red 
Tubes are an unfailing prescription for 
removing the final obstacle from the 
pathway of ''care-free" motoring. 


And your ‘‘best bet" is to see him be- 
fore deciding on your next tire. - 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO, Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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Can woman build success 
out of man’s political failure? 


Viscountess Astor, the American-born woman who 
was the first of her sex to be elected to a seat in the 
British Parliament, has a splendid message for you 
in the September Woman’s Home Companion. She 
tells you how to get results—what to do and what 
to avoid in the labyrinth of political schemes and 
-phantasies. What women’s duties will be in future 
politics is forecasted by Lady Astor in a most 
Interesting way. Coming from a woman in her 
position, addressed to those who have but recently 
acquired the right of suffrage, Lady Astor’s article 
will appeal to all thoughtful American women. 


Mothers and babies first 
reads the future law of the land 


There are fourteen countries in the world where it 

is safer to be a mother than it is in the United 

States—what does this mean to every American 

woman? Is she getting a square deal? Horace 

Mann Towner, one of the sponsors for a national 

bill devoted to the interests of American mother- 

hood, explains this vital measure in the September - 
Woman’s Home Companion. Every woman owes it 

to herself to follow this great movement as inaugu- 

rated by Congressman Towner. 


What would you do 
if I gave you $10,000 a year? 


Why, I’d spend it—was the reply—and Larry got 
the job! “Old Mac” had always been the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer of a single- 
barrel dye works—and Larry was the newly acquired 
$25.00 a week flunky clerk, who decided to marry 
the boss’s secretary right after she first called him 
down. It’s a wonderfully well-written short story 
that links up a real business romance with a sixty- 
horse-power love affair. You'll get a real thrill from 
this different sort of story in the September Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


On with the blouse! 
Let fashion reign supreme! 


What can better spun style superiority than these 


newest blouses? The blouse, in short, is no longer 
an afterthought. There is a very chic, appropriate 
garment for every purpose, and if you would follow 
fashion’s charming evolution you must be properly 
“bloused.” There is a full page of striking blouse 
suggestions in the September Woman’s Home 
Companion, that will delight the fashion whim of 
every woman. 


THE SEPTEMBER 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


On Sale at All News-Stands 
Twenty cents a copy. $2.00 a year. 


The Family’s Money 


Don't Clutter Your 
Husband’s Thoughts! 


T IS always with a distinct sense of 

shock that my husband and I hear 

other young couples justifying all their 
extravagant habits by saying that they 
wish to have their fun—have a good time 
now while they are young. Our own ideas 
are quite different. 

We feel that now, while we are young, 
with an abundance of health and op- 
timism, our babies, and a driving interest 
in the business, we cannot help having a 
good time. We are just as happy as we 
can be every minute. We enjoy our 
friends and have a good many civic, 
church, and social interests. 

We have been married now nearly four 
years, and during this time we have kept 
accurate account of all our expenses. Re- 
cently I revised our system of bookkeep- 
ing, basing our budget on an article that 
appeared in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
some months ago. The keeping of ac- ` 
counts has proved a great "educator" to 
us. It is so startling when you see right in 
a column before you the big total which a 
lot of little expenditures make. 

Everycze buys a lot of unnecessa 
things. When we moved some time ago 
was amazed at the number of things I 
could pack ahead of timeand noteven miss. 

My husband draws a fixed salary of 
$300 a month this year. Last year it was 
$250 and before that $200. We don't 
" count on" the dividend that the com- 
pany declares each year, as with that my 

usband buys-more stock in the business; 
for besides being a profitable investment, 
he likes to see his own money working. 

„However we are really getting ahead. 
My husband is now carrying $25,000 life 
insurance in reliable companies. He 
lieves this to be as good and as easy-to- 
look-after an investment as one can make. 
He has various sorts of policies; one for 
instance that matures just as our son will 
be ready for college. 


"T HEN we are paying for our home. We 
got it from a building and loan associ- 
ation. We selected and purchased the lot 
and chose one of the plans offered, making 
several minor changes in it. The cost was 
$8,000. We paid $1,000 down and are 
paying $65 in monthly instalments. Of 
course at that rate it will take us nearly 
nine iram to pay for the place, but many 
people pay rent longer than that and then 
don t have anything of their own: Besides 
we feel that we could sell at a profit should 
we wish and make at least our rent; for 
the vines, slirubbery, strawberry bed and 
care we give are constantly increasing the 
value of the place. . 

Of course we could have bought a much 
cheaper place. Perhaps from purely a 


money standpoint it would have been 
better. However we had several good 
reasons for buying as we did. The lots in 
the part of town where we wished to make 
our home and rear our family were selling 
rapidly. We realized that as the children 
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One-HALE Miwon Burners oF Goon Wi 


Dodge Brothers business has 
just reached and passed another 
milestone in its history. 


In a little over five years more 
than one-half million Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars have been 
placed in the hands of owners. 


If this sales record represented 
the appeal of a price, the total 
would not ‘be particularly im- 
pressive. 


The important thing is that the 
car is not thought of in terms of 
price, but in terms of value. 


How often you hear the car 
spoken of—and how seldom the 
price! 


It is the quality of thought 
that surrounds it which 
makes this success note- 
worthy. 


Because people think well of 
these cars, it is still impossible for 
Dodge Brothers to build enough 
of them. 


Seldom has there been a finer 
example of the force of friendly 
thoughts. 


It is an inspiration and an en- 
couragement to build well— 
because the reward, in America, 
is so great and so sure. 


With nothing but good will 
toward them in American homes 


—how could Dodge Brothers do 
less than they have done? 


Nothing has checked or hindered 
for so much as a single week, 
the continued bestowal of this 
recognition and reward. 


The eagerness to own the car 
is greater today than it ever has 
been. 


The reason is not far to seek. 


Take first the mere numerical 
ownership. 


Remember that the satisfaction 
of one-half million owners is not 
casual, but deep and profound. 


Multiply them by the average 
family of even three. 


Remember that all of these are 
warm friends. 


Then think of that leaven of 
thought leavening the whole 
mass. 


You will begin to tnderstand, 
then, why Dodge Brothers have 
been building new buildings ever 
since the business began. 


You will understand why the 
works in which the car is built 
are still steadily spreading and 
expanding. 


You will get an idea of how much 
men can do when the homes of 
America are solidly behind them. 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 
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“Weve come 
to answer your ad" 


These are days when servants 
have become so rare that housewives 
speak of them in hushed tones as 
“jewels” and "perfect treasures." ` 
scrub-ladies and wash-ladies, alas! 

we sigh in vain. 

But electricity has come in time to lighten 
the labors and brighten the leisure of home. 
Electrical washing machines, irons, dish- 
washers, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines 
—all ready to put in a twenty-four hour day. 
Whether our house is old or new, we can have 


.it wired for these modern conveniences. 


But it's a natural question to ask, "How 
can the electrician get all those wiresthrough 
the walls without putting us out of house 
and home while he's doing it?" 

Just watch him dexterously pass a wire 
down behind the wall and “‘fish’’ it out on 
the floor below. Or see with what ease he 
wires a fixture by taking up a board in the 
flooring above and reaching down. 

Mindful of the householder's care for his 
furnishings, the electrical contractor works 
in neat and orderly fashion, protecting wood- 
work, furniture and plaster as he goes, with- 
out interruption to the use of the rooms. 

So while he is at it, let the contractor 
work out his plans for ample circuits. In- 
deed, the more fixtures and sockets and 
baseboard outlets, the more opportunities 
does he give electricity to prove itself the 
all-around aid we have been longing for. 

In plan and installation the contractor's 
experience is a sure guide to that ‘‘Well, 
we're glad we had the electricity put in"' 
feeling. 


estern Electric 


Company 


No. 14. Don’t think only of Western Electrie 
as a name on your vacuum cleaner or iron, bat also 
as an organisation which serves im street lighting, 
in safe and rapid travel, in communication by wire 


or tireless — and in every ether field of electrical 
achievement. 


of something vital in his day's work. 


grew older we should need a larger house. 
esides I wished to begin buying furniture 
that I shall keep permanently and the 
pieces I am picking up now would have 
looked out of place in the little conven- 
tional rooms of the average bungalow. I 
now have room for two college students; 
one pays $16.00 a month for his room 
which more than pays for the gas, lights 
and water. 

Just as my husband enjoys putting 
money into the business he works in daily, 
so it is a real pleasure for me to help save 
for the home in which I work. I like to 
work for something tangible—like porch 
boxes, a rug, or a pair of candlesticks. 

It has been our policy, almost forced on 
us by our budget system, not to go in 
debt; because we know that we cannot 
ease our consciences by saying we'll pay 
for things next month. We realize that 
“next month” has bills of its own. So if 
we cannot afford a thing now we do not 
buy it; and it has often happened that 
when the time came when we could afford 
it we had outgrown the want. 

Naturally we realize that we are run- 
ning on a pretty close margin. But one 
must take some chances and ours seem 
fairly safe. 

Somehow it has finally dawned on me 
that a dollar spent is really gone; and 
while there seem always to be other dol- 
lars where that came from, the purchasing 
power of that particular dollar, for us, is 
gone forever. So I think twice before I 
spend that which in reality represents a 
part of my husband's life or of mine. 


WHEN we get our home paid for and 
furnished as we wish, we may invest 
in something other than my husband’s im- 
mediate business. But just now, while all 
his energies are concentrated on his work, 
he finds it an irritating strain to look after 


_| outside personal investments. 


This reminds me of one of my former 
‘‘penny-wise pound-foolish" policies. In 
my enthusiasm for conserving money, I 
was inclined to expend energy too lavishly. 
I even tried to spend my husband's en- 
ergy for him. But I've found that if I 
wish a husband who is successful in a 
business way I mustn't expect a handy 
man too. So I've learned to take care of 
the details about the home. I think there 
would be much more of the “family’s 
money" to spend in most homes if the 
wife as well as the man of the house would 
read all those articles in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, written by men who are doing 
things, and take to heart the thought that 
runs through them all, namely, that one's 
mental decks must constantly be clear for 
action. To think successfully along an 
broad constructive lines one must sloug 
off a lot of details in his business, to say 
nothing of the details connected with the 
home. ~ 

We had a friend—a young man with a 
family—who died a short time ago; and 
nothing in the world undermined his 
health excepting the fact that besides try- 
ing to run a rather large and intricate 
business he was always expected to take 
Johnny to the dentist, order the meat, or 
mail a bunch of letters. I’ve learned from 
experience that the little things I once 
asked my husband to do “cluttered” his 
thoughts and possibly made him lose sight 


E. I. A. 
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AKING people for their first ride in a Franklin Sedan is always a 

satisfaction to its owner. The more accustomed he has become to 
Franklin performance, the greater his enjoyment of their surprise and 
pleasure. It brings to mind his own first experiences with the car. 


THE FRANKLIN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 


507% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


HE performance of the Franklin Sedan 


is surprising, simply because it differs 
from what a motorist has grown to expect. 


Its comfort remains even when good roads 
end; its reliability does not vary with the 
seasons; its economy is inherent. 


Franklin Sedan Features: 


: s; $ SE. 515 . Wide Observation Windows, al- 
Franklin light weight, flexibility and direct ote A Gun 
air cooling are the reasons behind this. dos Side Dos. din - Gees 
Eighteen years of uniformly fine service access to a roomy interior— 
and 50,000 satisfied owners are the proof. | SlantingV-shaped Windshield, per- 

mitting broadest driving vision— 
No car but the Franklin can show such and Sloping French-style Hood. 


owners’ results as those quoted above. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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In “the good old days'— 
when meat was "cheap" 


Years ago people were buying 
steaks and chops “cheap” and 
other meats in proportion. 


It is true that meat prices are 
higher today—and so is the price 
of live stock. 


But— 
If present-day methods had been 


in use fifty years ago, meat would - 
have cost our fathers and mothers - 


and uncles and aunts even less 
than it did! 


Many parts of the animal were 
actually thrown away ; the business 


was done in small unsanitary . 


plants. 


As a matter of fact, meat was not 


.cheap in the early days as com- . . 
pared with the price of live stock. . 


See what U. S. Census shows that 
with modern methods it took: 


In 1870 it took nearly 19 per cent 


of the value of meat products to 
cover the packer's expenses and 


' profits for turning animals into 


meat; the latest Census shows that 
it took less than 13 per cent of the 
value of meat products to perform 
this same service. 


This smaller “spread” between 
live stock and meat prices is due to 
development of large scale opera- 
tions and elimination of waste. 
It means that meats are cheaper 
today than they used to be, com- 
pared with the cost of raising live 


_ Stock. 


Out of all receipts from the 
sale of animal products last year, 
Swift & Company paid out over 
85 per cent for the live animals. 
The other 15 per cent covered all 


. plant, shipping, and selling ex- 


penses—and also the profit, which 
averaged only a fraction of a cent 
per pound on all products sold. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders, 
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‘Columbia 
 ^*"Grafonola 


They all make records ` ra PRs A^ idi 3. 


exclusively for Columbia 


There's an all-star bill appearing every 
night on the biggest circuit in the world. 


Al Jolson, Nora Bayes, Van and Schenck, 
Harry Fox, Bert Williams, and Ted Lewis Jazz 
Band are the headliners on this bill. 


The audiences they entertain number mil- 
lions every night—a vast and growing army 


of Columbia Record fans. 


Stop at some Columbia dealer’s. Buy the 
latest numbers of these song-loving and 
laughter-provoking Columbia stars. Join the 
happy family of Columbia fans. Enjoy an 
all-star bill each night at home. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move or set or 
measure. Just start the 
Grafonola and it plays and 
stops itself. -Exclusively on 
the Columbia Grafonola. 


Standard Models upto 
$300; Period Designs 
up to $2100 


m 


"Dans mon fameux atelier à Paris je la 
Jar peur tous, oui—celle pure el fine pou- 
dre de riz Djer-K iss—si bien aimée de vous 
parce que si francaise.” —Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation:— In my famous atelier 
in Paris | make it for you, yes—this 
fine, pure Djer-Kiss Face Powder— 
so liked by you because so French! 


eA tender, added Grace 


In Djer- Kiss Face Powder—a purity, a softness, 
a raffinement which you will find only in the 
finest French Face Powders! 

— delightful is that distinctive fragrance, a ten- 
der added grace of beauty which you will find in no 
other face powder—but only in Djer-Kiss itself! 

And in Djer-Kiss Rouge — with its natural, 
colorful charm of the rose— you will discover this 
same purity and odeur sí délicat. 

Combined in use—wisel y, naturall y—Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder, Djer-Kiss Rouge, bring the final 
distinguishing touch to the toilette of Madame, of 
Mademoiselle. Do try them both! 


These three specialités —ROUGE, LIPSTICK, 
CREAM —are blended in America with pure 
Djer-Kiss Concentré imported from France. 


Made in France 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER - TALC - SACHET 
TOILET WATER - VEGETALE 
In return for fifteen cents the Alfred H. Smith 
Company, 20 West 34th Street, New York City, 
will be happy to send you samples of 
Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder 
and Sachet. 


AnG py J. KNOWLES MARE 


Edison At 


Made in bars 
Wonderful cake and powder dei 


for Linoleum! 


You'd think it was new linoleum now, wouldn't you? 


There's a wonderful absorptive power in that soft crumbly Bon 
Ami Powder—it just drinks up grease and grime like a spongel 


You can clean linoleum by any other method you please and 
then immediately make a visibly-cleaner bright spot on it with 
Bon Ami Powder. 


For linoleum, congoleum or oil cloth. 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 


That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially made to 
play Victor Records, and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No combination of substitutes 
will enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they 
themselves have chosen to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Company lid! Look on the label! 


Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


hotograph of one of a set of Goodyear Cord 
motor truck owned and operated by 
Savan 


hed p. 
ipping 


The Suvannah 


GOOD 


h, Georgia 


upply Company, 
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Drivers’ Helpers Without Wages, 
The Smooth-Going Pneumatics 


emm mamma 


* We have noted that our drivers work better on pneumatics—take more pride 
in their trucks, take better care of them, handle them better, work with better 
spirit. The quickness and safety enable us to use a better dispatching system. 
Our Goodyear Cord Tires are living up to their reputation for toughness.’’— 
H. A. Butterfield, Vice-President, Savannah Supply Company, Savannah, Ga. 
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'RANSPORTATION executives frequently report, as above, 
certain important advantages that accrue when their truck op- 
erators are assigned to units shod with Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Since the smooth-going pneumatics both lighten his work and con- 
tribute to his comfort, it is natural for a driver to work with decided 
vigor and spirit on them. 


His strength is conserved by their cushioning, his confidence is in- 
creased by their traction and his ambition is stimulated by their 
active and precise performance. 


On the helpful Goodyear Cord Tires, he finds opportunities to im- 
prove his routing and make more deliveries; to develop greater 
truck earning power and reduce operating costs. 


And in the stamina of their Goodyear Cord construction, reflecting 
the manufacturing care that protects our good name, is found the 
intensely reliable basis of all these advantages. 


Users' descriptions of how pneurnatics have saved drivers, loads, 
trucks and roads can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


CORD TIRES 
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More wear; more style; less cost in 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


-wool clothes 


all 
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, CINCINNATI 


Send for free package 
of Ivory Soap Flakes 


—snowlike flakes of genuine 
Ivory Soap, that make “Safe 
Suds in a Second” for launder- 
ing the finest silks, chiffons, 
georgettes, knitted things, flan- 
nels, and sheer fabrics, without 
rubbing. See how easy it is to 
care for your lovely clothes your- 
self, at practically no expense 
For free trial size package, ad- 
dress Dept. 18-J, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 


NE of the delights of using Ivory 


Soap is that it does not cling to your 


skin when you want to rinse it off. The 


first touch of clear water warm or cold 
— carries away the bubbling lather, leav- 


ing the skin free from soap and dirt. 


This perfect rinsing denotes the care and 
skill with which Ivory is made. It con- 
tains only the purest ingredients, perfectly 
combined. 

This is why Ivory is the "right" soap for 
every skin. There is no excess oil to leave 
an unsightly shine; no excess alkali to 
make the skin feel hard and drawn and 
dry after the soap itself is gone. 


IVORY SOAP 


a HE Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the 
i yf general household soaps: P. & G.— The White Naph.ha Soap, 

| Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabung the | 

| housekceper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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What I Have Learned 
About You Americans 


For one thing your country is "Woman's Paradise" 


© Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


By V. Blasco Ibanez 


OW do 1 know an American short-necked, chubby, and even fat with really more flesh than they knew 
Americans! And I may say the same of what to do with? 


when I see one? 


There is no such thing as an the ladies. The ideal type of the American 


American type, rl is a tall, slender, athletic beauty. people on earth 


physically 


It is safe to assert that every race of 


is to-day represented in 


speaking. There is, to be sure, Need I confess that in my travels here I the population of the United States. But 
a personage whom writers and artists have seen women who were not tall, nor this is far from saying that the American 
present as "the American” but it is be- even slender and—to be quite frank— Republic is a "mosaic of peoples.” As I 


coming harder and harder 
to find the living specimen 
in the United States. 

So it is with all countries. 
What is called the type is 
really the exception, and 
hence the many mistakes 
and absurdities that arise 
when people talk about 
other countries than their 


own. 
Ordinarily when people 
think of a Spaniard, they 
have in mind a dark- 
skinned, black-haired per- 
son, a "moreno," as the 
word is in Spanish. Yet 
there are provinces in Spain 
where the majority of the 
inhabitants have blond, or 
even red, hair. So it is 
when Europeans think of 


an American. Mindful of ' 


the English or Anglo-Saxon 
origin of the early settlers 
here, they supper all Amer- 
icans must be blond, and 
are astonished to see dark- 
complexioned, black-haired 
Yankees. 

The world over, people 
conceive of the American 
as a tall, angular, bony 
chap, with a strong, de- 
termined lower jaw—an 
Uncle Sam, as that curious 
gentleman must have looked 
when he was twenty years 
old. To be sure, I have 
seen that type in this coun- 
try, especially in the states 
of the interior; but, on the 
other hand, how many 


The Way Americans Laugh 
and the Way They Smoke 


ees BLASCO IBANEZ says that he has 
been able to discover only two gestures that 
are absolutely American, unmistakably American, 
and so original that no other people on earth can 
imitate them. Here they are: 


“The first is the American’s way of laughing. 

“When an American laughs, he laughs all over. He 
throws his mouth as wide open as possible and makes 
as much noise as he can. An American may be out of 
sight in the next room. When you hear him laugh you 
can be sure he is an American. 

“I understand now why the United States leads the 
world in dentistry. You cannot laugh here unless 
your teeth are in good condition, with all the cavities 
well filled with gold. The inside of the American 
mouth is something external, like a hat or a necktie. 
It has to be kept much better groomed than the mouth 
of the European. 

“The second is the way an American smokes. 

, "When a true Yankee is enjoying a cigar, he is always 
biting at it, drawing-at.it, but especially rolling it 
around, tilted at all angles, between his lips. The cigar 
is finally mauled to pieces. Then, when the American 
has smoked about half of it, he throws it away. It is 
an astonishingly prodigal and destructive manner of 
smoking. Economy in tobacco is something unknown 
to this country. I have a dollar to bet that I can walk 
around the streets of London and Paris and tell from 
any cigar butt whether an American smoked it." 


so often imagine it, the im- 
migration pouring into the 
United States is like the 


` rain falling upon the sea. 


Just as the ocean gives its 
taste and its color to every 
raindrop, so the vast flood 
of people in the Union as- 
similates, in its infinite 
volume, all. the elements 
that are contributed to it. 

I do not mean, of course, 
that this country has the 
miraculous power of trans- 
forming physical character- 
istics instantly. New York 
is not superior to Paris 
in changing brunettes to 
blondes or vice versa. Phys- 
ical differences persist at 
least for generations, though 
doubtless in the end they 
do mingle. When you are 
with native-born Ameri- 
cans it is often easy to 
guess the nationality of 
their forbears. But beyond 
any doubt whatever, there 
is an indefinable, a spiritual 
something which gives an 
air of common relationship 
to all people born in the 
United States, however di- 
verse and varied their phys- 
ical ancestry. 

I remember that, with: 
some friends of mine, I was 
once watching a number of 
companies in the American 
Army in France. Among 
the troops we could see boys 
who were surely Italians, 
or Spanish. Others were 


7 


8 


just as evidently Irish, or French, or Ger- 
man. The Jewish type was among the 
most prominent; while, in spite of the his- 
torical origin of the United States, the 
indisputably English or Anglo-Saxon was 
the hardest to detect. 

“But notice,” I said to my compan- 
ions, “though their physical traits are all 
different, these boys, every one of them, 
look like Americans.” And my friends 
agreed that really those American soldiers 
were all so American that they would 
never be mistaken for anything else. 

What is this distinctive American air 
which every American has? I do not 
know. There are so many 
things around us, common- 
place things besides, which 
we rub against every day, 
and yet no one is ever able 
to analyze them. 

Perhaps this common spir- 
itual physiognomy, so to 
speak, comes from the way 
people look at things and 
deal with them here; per- 
haps it comes from the way 
they express their feelings, 
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he is always biting at it, drawing at it; but 
especially rolling it around, tilted at all 
angles, bere his lips. The cigar is 
finally mauled to pieces. Then, when the 
American has smoked about half of it, he 
throws it away. It is an astonishingly 
prodigal and destructive manner of smok- 
ing. Economy in tobacco is something 
unknown to this country. I have a dollar 
to bet that I can walk around the streets 
of London and Paris and tell from any 
cigar butt whether an American smoked 
it. 

There is really a third point of distinc- 
tiveness about Americans, but I am not 


A Few Notes on American 
| Women 


ERE are a few notes on American women 
made by Senor V. Blasco Ibaiiez: 


"American business men pay for their conquest of 


American cuisine is something frivolous." 

Even poor people here fall into this 
sweet absurdity. At lunch hour as I go 
along the street, especially in down-town 
New York, I see thousands of clerks, 
stenographers, waitresses—working peo- 
ple of all kinds—crowding around the soda 
fountains. They could get a square meal 
with what they spend there; but they all 
seem to want ice cream, or an ice-cream 
soda at least; and if that is not enough to 
satisfy their appetites, they fill out on a 
dish of some other kind of dessert. Sugar 
on sugar! 

At noontime, the United States looks 
like a nation of children 
who have stolen the pantry 
keys while their mothers 
were not looking, and have 
fallen upon the jam, to the 
disparagement of solid food. 


T THE risk of offendin: 
some  sensibilities, 
must confess to a special 

fondness for New York. 
There are American cities 
which interest me quite as 


the way they move, their 
manner of perceiving the ne- 
cessities of life. The school 
gets hold of us when we are 
little, and education makes 
brothers of all the inhabi- 
tants of a country in a re- 
lationship of common traits 
that only death obliterates. 


SUPPOSE if one were to 

observe Americans closely 
and over a long period of 
time, many identical ges- 
tures, many similar man- 
nerisms, might be found 
common to all of them. 
Such peculiarities are so 
minute that they resemble 
the different positions which 
our bodies assume succes- 
sively in the space of a sec- 
ond, and which, taken to- 
gether, make up a single 
characteristic movement. I, 
personally, have been able 
to discover two, and only 
two, such gestures, ges- 
tures absolutely American, 
unmistakably ^ American, 
and so original that no oth- 
er people on earth can imi- 
tate them. 

The first is the Ameri- 
can's way of laughing. 

WhenanAmericanlaughs, 
he laughs all over. He 


wealth by never knowing what true love is.... 

“The American business man chases dollars all da 
away from home; and, at night, when he comes to loo 
for a little rest he finds it at his club—talking business 
with his friends. 

“The wife of the American business man, surrounded 
as she is by every comfort and every luxury, lives a 
dreary, solitary life at home. To escape from it, she, 
also, goes to her club, and lives among women, as her 
husband lives among men. "Thus, with the two sexes 
separated for the greater part of the time, the women 
come to depend on themselves or other women, and a 
sort of hostility against men grows up, much as the 
women in a harem come finally to hate their tyrant. 
'That is why the United States alone shows more di- 
vorces among people in comfortable circumstances than 
any other country on earth. . 

*[n other nations, husband and wife have less money, 
but they see more of each other. The wife is not so 
luxuriously supported, but she is more carefully tended, 
by her husband. 

* Even poor couples in the United States live most of 
their lives apart. Both husband and wife work all day 
long, and by evening they feel more need of sleep than 
of love. 

“True love is the child of peaceful circumstances and 
of the hour of idleness. It requires imagination, imag- 
ination that is free from care and able to dream and 
create illusions. Love is impossible without imagina- 
tion. Unable to dream and build its fairy castles of 
illusion, love is nothing but a mechanical association, a 
legal incorporation founded for doing something that 
everyone else has done before you... .” 


‘much as the great metrop- 
olis, but none of them 
appeal so deeply to my af- 
fections. To protect myself 
from any suspicion of try- 
ing to flatter my New York 
friends, I must add that 
there is a reverse side to 
my admiration. In my 
forthcoming novel on New 
York life, f have a person- 
age—half philosopher, 
half lunatic—who has some- 
thing to say about every- 
thing in general, and usually 
from a critical point of 
view. Of New. York he 
remarks: “That city. is an 
agglomeration of people 
from all over the world. 
There are Germans and 
Slavs, ánd Latins and Jews 
and Orientals — and there 
are even a few Americans. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment pays a Yankee or 
two to live there as an ex- 
cuse for the Star-Spangled 
Banner to float on the 
buildings." 

course, I am not re- 
sponsible for all the exag- 


. gerations of this personage 


of mine, but in most of 
his paradoxes there is a 
grain of truth. No city on 
earth, in fact, is so cosmo- 


throws his mouth as wide open as possible 
and makes as much noise as he can. An 
American may be out of sight in the next 
room. When you hear him laugh you can 
be sure he is an Ámerican. 

I understand now why the United 
States leads the world in dentistry. You 
cannot laugh here unless your teeth are in 
good condition, with all the cavities well 
filled with gold. The inside of the Ameri- 
can mouth is something external, like a 
hat ora necktie. It has to be kept much 
better groomed than the mouth of the 
European. 

The second is the way an American 
smokes. 

When a true Yankee is enjoying a cigar, 


sure it is so absolute; because in the 
United States as elsewhere there are cases 
of indigestion, lack of appetite, and so on, 
and consequently many Americans doubt- 
less eat as sanely as other people. But, 
in general, the American’s bill of fare is 
something sui generis—in a class by itself. 

Americans live on sugar. 

Even the richest people here have not 
more than one or two really nutritious 
dishes at a meal. The other items, and 
they are numerous, are all variations of 
sugar: cakes, pies, ice cream, and the like. 

Sooner or later some pedant is going to 
read a novel that I have in mind to write 
about the United States. And he will an- 
notate ^t the bottom of the page: “The 


politan as New York. 

This is far from being a' fatal defect. 
All the great cities of history have been 
centers of attraction for humanity as a 
whole. Ancient Rome, under the Em. 
pire, and at a period when she had come 
to rule the greater part of the known 
world, harbored all nationalities within 
her walls—and even a few Romans. 
Fascinated by the charms of the World's 
Capital, people flocked to the Eternal 
City from the remotest corners of civili- 
zation; and the Government eventually 
fell to Spanish emperors, Asiatic emperors 
and German emperors. 

The sign of a city's power and greatness 
is its cosmopolitanism. I do not say that 
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to be really great a city must be cosmo- 
politan; but fas believe it essential to the 
progress of humanity that there exist five 
or six great world centers where people of 
all kinds can come together, work and 
live together, exchange their differing 
ideas, and offer, as it were, a rough illus- 
trative sketch of what the society of the 
future is to be. 


I Y ENTHUSIASM for New York 

reaches also to the external aspect of 
the city. Many anemic spirits find New 
York something horrible to look upon. 
For me it is a thing of Babylonian gran- 
deur. It has the crushing, overwhelming 
pia of the blind, cruel forces of na- 
ture. The great buildings that shut out 
the sky and compel puny mortals to walk 
in the depths of great chasms like so many 
ants crawling along the bottom of a fur- 
row, can never become a commonplace 
spectacle to a foreign observer. I have 
been looking at those skyscrapers now 
for eight months. I have not yet got used 
to them. Every day they surprise me as 
much as they did when I first set eyes 
upon them. 

Not that I would have all cities look 
like New York! 

No, that would be like always seeing 
the world under a magnifying glass; and 
life would be unendurably monotonous 
from the very fact of its being everywhere 
so big. But it is well that there be one 
New York, to glorify the human race and 
satisfy the vanity of mortal man. Before 
I came to America, I thought I had seen 
everything worth seeing in the world. 
But as my steamer sailed up the Hudson, 
I experienced at first a sense of astonish- 
ment, and then one of fear, and finally 
one of haughtiness. As an insignificant 
animal walking on two paws, I swelled 
with pride that other insignificant ani- 
mals like myself had been able to build 
houses to rival the mountains raised by 
nature, and to obliterate the darkness of 
the night with an electric brilliancy rival- 
ing the sun’s. 

] am impressed with one peculiarity of 
the American mind: 

'The American likes absolute certainty, 
fixed, exceptionless rules, solid, positive 
truths delivered bluntly and without the 
slightest suspicion of doubt. Grada- 
tions in matters of opinion, and the con- 
cept of relativity in thought values, seem 
to be unknown in the United States. 
People here have apparently no patience 
with the numerous exceptions and quali- 
fications that modify a general statement 
and at times even suppress a rule. Amer- 
ican curiosity insists on knowing every- 
thing, on learning everything to the last 
detail, as rapidly as possible, and without 
any margins of vagueness or nuance. 

An American asks you: "How many 
fish are there in the Hudson River, includ- 
ing the upper and lower bays of New 
York?" Don't begin a dissertation on the 
method and theory of knowledge; just 
answer positively and with assurance: 
“Seven million five hundred and forty-one 
thousand six hundred twenty-eight—and 
a half, for a new fish is on the point of be- 
ing born at this moment." 

Now, religion alone can give a round 
and satisfactory answer to all the obscure 
probléms that surround us during our 
whole lives from the rocking of the cradle 
to the stillness of the grave. Religions do 
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This picture of the great Spanish novelist was taken a day or two 
for home after spending eight months in the United States d one oll ah ia i 
The accompanying article UM written for “The American Magazine” during the 
return voyage to Europe and is, so far, the only publish i 
fully digested impressions of America. dia PORO SNDE SU bie UE 

Blasco Ibanez, already famous in his own country, became kn 
civilized world" through his great novel, "The pate Morem of he: pace enge 
the American translation of which is in its 158th edition! "Mare Nostrum” has gone 
through 52 editions in this country, "Woman Triumphant” is in its 20th; "The Shadow 
of the Cathedral” in its 18th, and so on—all within a few years. He is one of the most 
extraordinary writers of modern times, a many-sided genius of great power, courage 
and humanity. In most of his books he attacks some evil, as in "La Bodega,” where 
he takes up the two problems of social revolution and drunkenness, and in "Blood 
and Sand," where he makes a daring assault on the Spanish national sport of bull- 
fighting. But he is a propagandist with marvelous literary skill. 

Blasco Ibanez was born in Valencia in 1867, the son of a dry-goods merchant who 
wanted to make a lawyer of him. The boy early became a member of the republican 
party, and at eighteen was put into prison because of a sonnet he had written against 
the Government. For his anti-government activities he was imprisoned no less than 
thirty times. He was often obliged to leave the country; but these temporary exiles 
were spent in travel which broadened his experience and later furnished wonderful 
material for his writings. He is now at work on a novel of America, which he will 
call "Woman's Paradise." 


not demand concrete proofs. They are 
content with the illumination of faith. I 
think it is the American desire for definite- 
ness and certainty that explains the great 
róle religion plays in the culture of the 
United States. I have met very few irre- 
ligious Americans. In competition with 
this passionate effort for the rapid acqui- 
sition of final certainties, science must 
necessarily be content with a secondary 
position in American life. Science needs 


clear, tangible proofs for all it says; and 
in this world of ours so few things can be 
really proved! 

We people of the Old World are not so 
anxious to know all about everything. We 
have learned from experience that it is 
possible to get along with one or two 
truths more or less, and that even those 
one or two truths are perhaps not true 
after all. Whereas if the American asks 
himself a question, (Continued on page 152) 


Edison Working on 
. With the 


First announcement of a marvelous 


HOMAS A. EDISON is hard at 

work on an invention—what he 

calls “an apparatus "—designed 

to enable those who have left this 

earth to communicate with those 
of us who are still on the earth. 

Mr. Edison has. no faith in the instru- 
ments now in use. He does not condemn 
those who dabble with them as fakers or 
impostors, because, as he told 
me, "One can let the imagi- 
nation take such a grip that it 
becomes possible to imagine 
that things have actually oc- 
curred which have had no 
other foundation than in the 
person's imagination." 

Mr. Edison had kept all 
information about his new 
invention a complete secret 
until his talk with me. When 
he gave me this interview for 
THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE it 
was his first announcement, 
or even admission, to out- 
siders, that he was engaged 
in the attempt which is de- 
scribed here. 

We had been discussing the 
appalling ignorance of man 
concerning everything around 
him, when Mr. Edison d.- 
clared emphatically: 

“We don’t know one mil- 
lionth of one per cent about 
anything! Why, we don’t 
even know what water is. 
We don't know what light is. 
We don't know what gravita- 
tion is. We don't know what 
enables us to keep on our feet, 
to stand up. We don't know 
what electricity is. We don't 
know what heat is. We don't 
know anything about mag- 
netism. We have a lot of hy- 
potheses, but that sal. We. 
are just emerging from the 
chimpanzee state mentally." 

From our ignorance of 
things on this earth, Mr. 
Edison proceeded to talk of 
our utter ignorance of any 
other life following this one. 

“A great deal is being said 
and written about spiritual- 
ism these days,” he went on, 

“But the methods and ap- 
paratus commonly used and 
discussed are just a lot of un- 
scientific nonsense. I don't 


10 


energy, and endurance. 


and so on. 


say that all these so-called ‘mediums’ are 
simply fakers scheming to fool the public 
and line their own pockets. Some of them 
may be sincere enough. They may really 
have got themselves into such a state of 
mind that they imagine they are in com- 
munication with ‘spirits.’ 

“T have a theory of my own which 
would explain scientifically the existence 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 


For years Edison has been a marvel of concentration, 
He has received patents for al- 
most a thousand inventions; has designed, built, and 
operated huge plants for manufacturing the products 
of his genius; and now, at seventy-three years of age, he 
is actually looking for other worlds to conquer, for he 
is seeking to perfect an apparatus which can receive 
communications from the next world. 
inventions which make modern life what it is are the 
incandescent light, the phonograph, 
the alkaline storage battery, the kinetoscope, kineto- 
graph, kinetophone, the sextuplex telegraph instrument, 
His energy is almost literally sleepless, for 
it is his custom to take only a few hours' rest at night 


Among his 


the megaphone, 


interview by the 


As reported by 


in us of what is termed our ‘subconscious 
minds. It is quite possible that those 
spiritualists who declare. they receive 
communications from another world al- 
low their subconscious minds to predomi- 
nate over their ordinary, everyday minds, 
and permit themselves to become, in a 
sense, hypnotized into thinking that their 
imaginings are actualities, that what thev 
imagine as occurring, while 
they are in this menial state, 
ically Aas occurred. 

“But that we receive com- 
munications from another 
realm of life, or that we have 
—as yet—any means, or 
method, through which we 
could establish this communi- 
cation, is quite another thing. 
Certain of the methods now 
in use are so crude, so child- 
ish, so unscientific, that it is 
amazing how so many rational 
human beings can take any 
stock in them. If we ever do 
succeed in establishing com- 
munication with personalities 
which have left this present 
life, it certainly won't be 
through any of the childish 
contraptions which seem so 
silly to the scientist. 

SA 3m. 

Mr. Edison paused. His 
bright, sparkling, penetrating 
eyes looked into space. He 
was cogitating something in 
his busy, teeming mind. 

He was pondering, I soon 
discovered, whether he would 
disclose his own activities in 
this mysterious, fascinating, 
unfathomed field. He decided 
that he would. 

“I have been at work for 
some time building an appa- 
ratus to see if it is possible for 
personalities which have left 
this earth to communicate 
with us," he resumed. “If 
this is ever accomplished 1 
will be accomplished, not by 
any occult. mystifying, mys- 
terious, or weird means, such 
as are emploved by so-called 
‘mediums,’ but by scientific 
methods. If what we call 
personality exists after death, 
and that personality is anx- 
ious to communicate with 
us who are still in the flesh on 


How to Communicate 
Next World 


experiment given here in an authenticated 
great inventor himself 


B.C. Forbes 


this earth, there are two or three kinds of 
apparatus which should make communi- 
cation very easy. I am engaged in the 
construction of one such apparatus now, 
and I hope to be able to finish it before 
very many months pass. 

“If those who have left the form of life 
that we have on earth cannot use, cannot 
move, the apparatus that I am going to 
give them the opportunity of moving, 
then the chance of there being a hereafter 
of the kind we think about and imagine 
goes down. 

“On the other hand, it will, of course, 
cause a tremendous sensation if it is suc- 
cessful. 

“I am working on the theory that our 
prsenaliy exists after what we call life 
eaves our present material bodies. If 
our personality dies, what's the use of a 
hereafter? What would it amount to? It 
wouldn't mean anything to us as individ- 
uals. If there is a hereafter which is to do 
us any good, we want our personality to 
survive, don't we? 

“If our personality survives, then it is 
strictly logical and scientific to assume 
that it retains memory, intellect, and other 
faculties and knowledge that we acquire 
on this earth. Therefore, if personality ex- 
ists, after what we call death, it is reason- 
able to conclude that those who leave this 
earth would like to communicate with 
those they have left here. Accordingly, 
the thing to do is to furnish the best con- 
ceivable means to make it easy for them 
to open up communication with us, and 
then see what happens. 

“I am proceeding on the theory that in 
the very nature oF things, the eere of 
material or physical power possessed by 
those in the next life must E extremely 
slight; and that, therefore, any instrument 
designed to be used to communicate with 
us must be super-delicate—as fine and 
responsive as human ingenuity can make 
it. For my part, I am inclined to believe 
that our personality hereafter will be able 
to affect matter. If this reasoning be cor- 
rect, then, if we can evolve an instrument 
so delicate as to be affected, or moved, or 
manipulated—whichever term you want 
to use—by our personality as it survives 
in the next life, such an instrument, when 
made available, ought to record some- 
thing." 


R. EDISON would not be astonished 
if responses on his wonderful new 
invention should first come from telegra- 
phers, or scientists, or others thoroughly 


understanding the use of delicate instru- 
nfents and electric currents. Although 
he has accomplished more than any other 
human being in applying electricity to 
practical uses, he declares that neither he 
nor any other human being yet knows a 
billionth part of what is likely to be known 
about electricity ages hence. 

Edison, however, already knows enough 
to convince him that electricity can and 
will be utilized in thousands of ways not 
yet dreamed of. It may well be, he thinks, 
that his super-delicate instrument, de- 
signed to form a medium of communica- 
tion between another world and this, will 
be most readily located and grasped, so to 
speak, by those possessing expert knowl- 
edge of the power and potentiality and 
versatility of electric currents. This 
point, however, he does not emphasize. 


O LIVING being awaits with keenerin- 

terest than Mr. Edison the completion 
and testing of this method of seeking to 
penetrate what is popularly called the 
spirit world. Mr. Edison, as already indi- 
cated, has a theory of his own about life, 
as well as death and what follows death. 
He accepts none of the theories heretofore 
expounded, whether by Darwin or by 
theologians. Edison doesn't claim to 
know what's what in regard to the origin 
of life, or the evolution of living things on 
this planet, but he does claim to be able 
to declare with absolute positiveness that 
some of our most generally accepted no- 
tions on the subject are utterly untenable 
and ridiculous. 

“I cannot believe for a moment,” said 
Mr. Edison, “that life in the first instance 
originated on this insignificant little ball 
which we call the earth—little, that is, in 
contrast with other bodies which inhabit 
space. The particles which combined to 
evolve living creatures on this planet of 
ours probably came from some other body 
elsewhere in the universe. 

“I don’t believe for a moment that one 
life makes another life. Take our own 
bodies. I believe they are composed of 
myriads and myriads of infinitesimally 
small individuals, each in itself a unit of 
life, and that these units work in squads— 
or swarms, as I prefer to call them—and 
that these infinitesimally small units live 
forever. When we ‘die’ these swarms of 
units, like a swarm of bees, so to speak, 
betake themselves elsewhere, and go on 
functioning in some other form or envi- 
ronment. ' 

“These life units are, of course, so in- 


finitely small that probably a thousand of 
them aggregated together would not be- 
come visible under even the ultra-micro- 
scope, the most powerful magnifying 
instrument yet invented and constructed 
by man. These units, if they are as tiny 
as I believe them to be, would pass 
through a wall of stone or concrete almost 
as easily as they would pass through the 
air. 

“The more we learn the more we realize 
that there is life in things which we used 
to regard as inanimate, as lifeless. We 
now know that the difference between the 
lowest-known forms of animal life and 
trees or flowers or other plants is not so 
very great. . 

"Small 3s these units of life are, they 
could still contain a sufficient number of 
ultimate particles of matter to form high- 
ly organized entities or individuals, with 
memory, certain varieties of skill, and 
other attributes of living entities. We, in 
our ignorance of all that pertains to life, 
have come to imagine that if certain 
things happen to a human being or an ani- 
mal its dile life ceases. This notion has 
been repeatedly disproved in recent years. 

“The case best known to scientists and 
to the medical profession is that of certain 

arts of a chicken which have kept on 
living’ at the Rockefeller Medical Insti- 
tute long, long after the chicken of which 
they once formed a part had died. Does 
not this prove that myriads and myriads 
of units of life which formed these parts of 
this chicken have continued on the job, 
performing their former functions just as 
1f the head of that chicken had never been 
chopped off? These astute scientists, en- 
gaged by Mr. Rockefeller to increase the 
sum total of human knowledge, have sim- 
ply provided the proper conditions for 
these swarms of units of life to keep on 
working as before. 


""T'HE probability is that among units of 
life there are certain swarms which do 
most of the thinking and directing for 
other swarms. In other words, there are 
robably bosses, or leaders, among them, 
just as among humans. This theory would 
account for the fact that certam men 
and women have greater intellectuality, 
greater abilities, greater powers than oth- 
ers. It would account, too, for differences 
in moral charactet. One individual may 
be composed of a larger percentage of the 
higher order of these units of life than 
others. The moving out of myriads of 
what we may call (Continued on page 82) 
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Over her shoulder he caught a glimpse of a rumpled bed, a trunk, a rickety chair, and a kind of boxlike 
washstand. The girl was prettily flushed and her large, appealing brown eyes burned with a defiant light 
r 


The Little “Dame” on the 
. Second Floor 


By Theodore Seixas Solomons 
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IMMY BRADY stood in the door- 
way of his room on the third floor 
back, and looking down the dark 
stairway patiently watched the 
door of the second floor front. It 
was seven-thirty of a Saturday evening, 
and he was all ready to go out and splurge 
‘till morning. He was in no hurry, for he 
had no engagement. He seldom had. 

Being a young hawk who got his amuse- 
ments fortuitously, Jimmy could wait 
thus, furtively, in his doorway till eight 
o'clock—or longer for that matter. But 
this would be foolish; for if the little dame 
in the second floor front were going out at 
all—he knew she was now in from the 
ighi under her door—she would certajnly 
“beat it” before then. 

He could knock at her door, make some 
excuse to talk to her, and invite her out. 
But he preferred to encounter her in a way 
that would seem accidental—hastily de- 
scend the stairs, for instance, as she 
emerged from her room, and meet her in 
the hallway below. 

This, with perhaps a cleverly contrived 
seesawing for precedence at the head of 
the next flight, would be more likely of 
success. For “‘some of dem dames” took 
alarm at the least evidence of premedita- 
tion; and, from his secret scrutiny of her, 
this slim, big-eyed one seemed like that. 

Several times they had passed each 
other in the dark, ill-odored hallways of 
their lodging place, but the “stiff little 

devil” had ignored his half bold, half shy 
overtures. Sieny inferred from this that 
she belonged to “some guy” whom he 
hadn’t chanced to see around: Maybe she 
always met him outside somewhere. 

He had never heard talk in the second 
floor front, but that didn't mean that its 


occupant was too good for it. Maybe 
she was "leery of old Collinsey," who 
wouldn't “stand for it." Well he knew 


the ways of the lank and sour landlady 
in the basement. 

Jimmy had washed from his hands 
the grimeof the packing-room, had blacked 
his shoes, and tied his flashiest four-in- 


hand. His hair, under his hard hat, 


was plastered to a glossy brown. He 
was confident, if he could talk to this 
“slim little boid” a few minutes, holdin 
her with his big gray eyes while he retail 
the funny patter he had picked up in 
cheap vaudeville shows, he'd surely throw 
her off her guard, and have her little arm 
tucked under his in about fifteen minutes. 
Then—any dance, for a starter. 

Jimmy, only nineteen now, had not been 
much on the dames till a year or two ago, 
when, with his sudden leap to size and pur- 
pose, ambition and desire, he had quit 
selling papers and had set his foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder of a mercantile 
career as errand boy and drudge in a big 


warehouse of the Stillson Hardware and 
Steel Company. He had now reached the 
second rung—he was a packer. 

At seven-fifty-five Jimmy became rest- 
less, and thought of his pals in the pool 
hall. At eight-ten he visioned the bedon. 
ing lights of the Avenue. 

‘Aw, whadda I care!” he muttered; 
and carefully closing and locking his door, 
he walked slowly down the stairs. Just as 
he reached the bottom, the door of the 
front hall room opened, and he nearly 
bumped into the girl for whom he had lain 
in wait. She murmured ‘Excuse me,” 
and turned back toward her room. Jimmy 
turned with her. 

“Didn’t hurt me none, girlie,” he as- 
sured her with an ingratiating smile, as he 
awkwardly took off his hat—and immedi- 
ately replaced it again. “Was you goin’ 
out?” 


GHE turned on him in the doorway. 
Over her shoulder he caught a glimpse 
of a rumpled bed, a trunk, a rickety chair, 
and a kind of boxlike washstand. The girl 
was prettily flushed and her large, appealing 
brown eyes burned with a defiant light. 

“Is that any of your business?" she de- 
manded in a low voice, and would have 
shut the door, but Jimmy set his foot 
against the jamb. 

* What's the matter, girlie? Think I'm 
goin’ to get fresh? Nuttin’ doin’. Say, 
we're neighbors, ain't we?” 

His tone was insinuating, but it failed 
to reassure her. Her bon Tide hand still 
trembled on the door knob; her eyes 
still held their half-angry appeal. 

“If you was goin’ anywhere—" ven- 
tured Jimmy. 

“I wasn’t!” she snapped. 

“Well, you can,” declared young Brady 
cordially. ‘You kin go anywheres wid 
me. You sure look good, girlie. I'll say 
you do. There's a dance down at—” 

It was a potent word—''dance!" And 
it had instant effect. j 

“I know them dances,” she gritted, and 
her small fist flew up and struck him in 
the face. 

He seized her to prevent another blow. 
She struggled, coughed violently, and 
fainted. alarm, any eased her to 
the floor and hesitated a moment, looking 
down at her white face. Then, his sense 
of guilt stronger than the impulse to 
atone, he closed the door and fled noise- 
lessly to the street. On the sidewalk he 
paused a moment, ill at ease. 

“Scared silly!" he muttered uncom- 
fortably. Then—"'Scared of me!” 

There was pride in that thought. The 
little dame knew that Jimmy Brady was 
a man—all there! He steered for a pool 
den, where he told the tale with boastful 
embellishments. 

\ 


The “little dame” came out of her 
faint on the floor with a shivering, for 
it was late November and her room was 
cold. These slight paroxysms were suc- 
ceeded by fits of coughing; after which, 
exhausted, she lay for a while across her 
bed till she regained strength to resume 
what she had been doing—washing some 
stockings and handkerchiefs, and a waist 
to wear Monday in her search for work. 

She found herself unequal to the waist, 


‘for she must stand to wash it. So she sat 


in the stiff chair and rinsed out the hand- 
kerchiefs and stockings in a hand basin 
set on the old trunk. With the first breath 
she could trust herself to expel without 
fear of coughing she exclaimed, half 
whimsically: 

“Cheeky young beast!” 

Pool, at which Jimmy was nearly a 
Class A man, was the opening feature of a 
night of revelry. Nevertheless, through 
all its festivities, he was haunted by the 
image of a paling girl, who clutched at 
nothing and sank to the floor of a miser- 
able bedroom. At his feet in the dark 
aisle of the stifling, clammy movie theatre 
his fancy limned her white, upturned face 
in a dim, illusive phosphorescence. Among 
the motley glares of the Avenue the gas 
jet of her room flared, too. And each 
slight, frail young woman he passed 
brought her scared eyes to him by re- 
semblance or by contrast. 

At two œclock he and some chums 
strolled a few blocks along the Avenue, 
now thinly denizened with the dregs of its 
night life; and at the corner of Jimmy’s 
street the young hardware packer turned 
from the others and, snugly buttoning his 
cheap overcoat, listened to the hard 
sounds of his shoes upon the pavement. 


HE LOOKED upat the black window of 
the second floor front when he reached 
the disintegrating steps of No. 637, Mrs. 
Collins’s lodging-house. To Jimmy the 
structure was palatial; a fitting symbol of 
the place he had achieved in the business 
world and of the greater things he was 
bound to win. A waif among thousands, 
he had the desires of himself alone to fur- 
ther. Success to him meant more wages; 
and more wages meant more pleasure— 
pool, movies, eats, clothes and— Janes. 

Into the front-door latch he fitted his 
key noiselessly, for he feared to awaken 
Mrs. Collins, asleep in the basement. 
Several times she had glared threatening- 
ly at him and sounded her harsh warning 
against "disreppitable" conduct. Hence 
he was cautious. 

At the second floor, he found himself 
approaching the girl's door with great 
care; and as he paused in front of it he 
closed his eyes to let the brief “movie” 
which had been enacted just within it 
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A moment she paused warily, then opened the door and found the bag of 
fruit. She looked for a note within, or a scrawl on the bag itself. Finding 
nothing, her glance lifted and rested with conviction on the third floor back 


flash itself again upon the living screen of 
his brain: the throaty refusal and 
defiance, the sudden blow—like the im- 
pact of a gnat—and the fainting girl, with 
peace regained upon her face. Then he 


‘crept up the stairs, drew off his clothes and 


crawled, shivering, into bed. 

Late in the morning he arrayed himself 
again in his best clothes, for he had a Sun- 
day “date” with three of the store boys to 
go up the Sound. He did not think once 
of the girl whose face was all eyes, until 
he approached her door. Then, lest she 
should be within and alert, he walked 
steadily down the hallway, for she might 
know his step and fear a bold knock. But 
when he reached the outer air she was 
gone from him; and only the image of the 
crowded river held his vagrant thought 
until he reached a curb fruit stand on the 
Avenue. Here he came to a sudden halt 
and stared at oranges, bananas, and 
certain waxy white apples, with red spots 
on their cheeks, which reminded him 
instantly of her. 

“Must be somethin’ the matter wid 
her,” he muttered, and hastily he bought 
two of each kind of fruit and almost ran 
back to the scarred lodging-house and 
through the fetid air of the passageways 
to the door of the second floor front. He 
made a hole with his fingers in the loosely 
puckered neck of the paper bag and 
thrust the door knob through it. The 
knob gave a slight rattle, and a voice 
within called in thin tones of alarm, 
“Who is it?” But Jimmy was walking 
rapidly away on tiptoe. 

“Who is it?” again called the girl. 

Though fully dressed, she was lying on 
her bed, from which she now arose and 
moved slowly to the door. A moment she 
paused warily, then opened the door and 
found the bag of fruit. She looked for a 
note within, or a scrawl on the bag itself. 
Finding nothing, her glance lifted and 
rested with conviction on the third floor 
back. ‘Then she shut her door and, lean- 
ing against the pockmarked wall, avidly 
ate of the fruit, her tears falling. 


SHE was nearing the end of her re- 
\J sources, and she knew it. Since she 
came to the illimitable wilderness of brick 
and stone and iron, her life had been a 
curiously repeated alternation of jobs she 
could get but could not hold, and jobs 
she could hold but could not get. Be- 
tween the latter and her eager hands 
there always intervened some  cold- 
blooded, argus-cyed sizer-up of help who 
astutely interpreted her frailness, waxen- 
ness, color spots- -and efforts not to cough. 

In the place from which she came there 
were none close of kin to whom her pride 
would permit her to turn, She was shy, 
aloof, and had perforce to spend the inter- 
vals between work and looking for work in 
that small bleak haven of rest, the second 
floor front. She did not know of the eager 
hands which, here and there in the wilder- 
ness, were stretched forth to succor her. 
Flung by the Great Force into the vast 
arena of life, she purposed fighting the 
»rim battle till the end. For pluck she 

ad, and a high pride in its possession. 

She came wearily home, late on Monday 
afternoon a week later, with some food 
under her arm. But she lay on her bed, 
too exhausted to cook it on the small ker- 
osene stove that fouled the air that came 
in the window, (Continued on page 161) 


"He's Slipping” | 


The story of a man who overheard those words and 
knew they were being used about him 


HE other afternoon a man with 

whom we have done business for 

a good many years came into my 

ofhce. He is the manager of a 

fairly successful manufacturin 
concern; a good fellow, though blesse 
with perhaps a trifle more than the nor- 
mal allotment of self-satisfaction. 

“Busy?” he inquired noisily. 

I motioned him to a seat, passed over a 
cigar, and watched him 
while he lighted it. He was 
well dressed; indeed, if one 
were inclined to be critical, 
it might have been sug- 
gested that his necktie was 
just a bit too fastidious, 

is shoes almost obtrusively 
shiny. 

His look and manner be- 
tokened a prosperous ex- 
' istence in the best of all 


himself," obviously t 


pened to be passing" he said, and thought 
he would come in and take up a little 
matter with me personally, instead of 
writing about it. For the life of me, I 
cannot now remember what that little 
matter was; some detail of the transac- 
tions between his company and ours, 
which would ordinarily have Deed handled 
by the clerks in our respective offices. I 
rang for the chief clerk, got the informa- 


Six Signs That Show When 
a Man is Slipping 


. By his talk and his manner he is constantly “selling 
ing for an impression. 


out, I probably should have dismissed my 
suspicions as unfounded, and have for- 
gotten them. But he did not go! He 
stayed and talked. He said that his own 
company was in wonderful condition; 
Hi orders on the books than it could 

“Not much like the story when I went 
there," he laughed. ‘‘Guess you remem- 
ber those days as well as I do. Things 
looked pretty black for a 
while, but we pulled them 
through. 

* By George, I sometimes 
think my directors don't 
realize aha a job it was to 
puil that old boat off the 
rocks," hecontinued. “They 
seem to have the idea that 
it was a cinch, that the tide 
just came in and lifted her. 


His hey forget those nights 


possible worlds—and yet, 
somewhere in his entrance 
to the office and his rather 
boisterous greeting there 
was a false note that set my 
instinct on guard. 

Perhaps it was that word 
"busy." Every man who 


amounts to anything is ` 


busy. To spring at him 
with that inquiry tends not 
merely to irritate, but it 
maneuvers the inquirer into 
a position where rebuff is 
easy. The obvious answer 
to the question is "Yes." 
But,: having received that 
answer, what opening is 
there for the inquirer ex- 
cept the opening provided 
by the door? 

Men who place a decent 
value on their own time and 
the time of others, do not 
start conversations in that 
way. They are busy, and 
give you credit for being 
busy too. ‘They do not 
waste time with superfluous 
interrogations. “They walk 
in, state their business and 
walk out, as eager to leave 


greeting is a bit too effusive, his self-confidence a bit 
too pronounced. 


. He is concerned over titles and perquisites. He 


wants to know: “Am I manager or am I not?" and, 
“Does Jones take orders from me or do I take orders 
from him?" The man who is forging ahead cares 
little who wears the red ribbon. Give him a pine 
table and elbow room; that’s all he asks. 


. He is over-anxious not to be forgotten. He appears 


much at dinners and clubs. He visits busy men in 
their offices, with the phrase: “I thought I would 
just drop in and see you about a little matter." 


. He talks about the past, reminding you of what he 


did at such and such a time and of the big deal he 
pulled off with So-and-so. 


. He discusses his employers with you confidentially, 


giving you to understand that they are “tine people, 

and all that, but not as progressive as they might 

be—not much chance with them for a really big 
39 B 

man. 


. He is emphatic in his praise of your business. He 


says that he has always thought he could have 
made a big thing of it il he had got into a line like 
yours. He hints that he has sometimes thought of 
changing—that, in fact, one or two important con- 
cerns similar to. yours have approached him only 
recently. 


when I was there till eleven 
and twelve for weeks run- 
ning, and Saturdays when 
I used to sweat blood, won- 
dering where the pay-roll 
money was coming from. 
Pretty soft for them these 
days, just sitting back and 
letting me pass them the 
dividends. By Jiminy, I 
sometimes think they have 
it a little bit too soft. Not 
that they haven't given me 
a good run for my money, 
you understand; I guess 
there ain't many men that 
are better fixed in a com- 
pany the size of ours. Not 
criticizing them, you un- 
derstand! But when a fel- 
low has the knack of put- 
ting things across, he kind 
of wonders sometimes 
whether he couldn't do bet- 
ter for hunself if he was in 
with fellows that are a httle 
more progressive. You un- 
derstand what I mean. 
Now, take you and Joe 
here...” 

My partner, Joc, had 
been passing the rear door 


for the sake of protecting their own time, 
as from fear of intruding unnecessarily on 
yours. 

It may have been that single word, and 
the manner of its utterance that raised 
my doubt; it may have been the jaunti- 
ness of his entrance—a bit too self-confi- 
dent; or his greeting, which bordered on 
effusiveness. T cannot be sure. But some- 
thing, I know, set me to wondering about 
him as he sat there puffing away at his 
cigar—and until that afternoon I had 
never wondered about him in just those 
terms before. 

My wonder tended to increase as the 
conversation developed. He just “hap- 


tion he wanted, and we had straightened 
out the thing in five minutes. But he 
made no haste to go. Instead, he settled 
a bit in his chair, asked expansively 
**How's business?” and, without waiting 
for a reply, began to talk about his own 
business and about himself. 

I did not interrupt him. My doubt was 
crystallizing into a suspicion—a fateful, 
depressing suspicion. I did not want to 
do him an injustice. We had been ac- 
quaintances, if not friends, for many 
years. I knew his family, and had every 
reason to wish him well. It was important 
that I should not misjudge him; and if he 
had stood up, shaken hands, and walked 


of my room as the last sentence was 
spoken, and heard his name. 1 was about 
to motion him to come in, but he caught 
my eye and shook his head. He came 
back a second time while our friend was 
still talking. The third time, he deter- 
mined apparently that the call had lasted 
long enough, walked in, spoke to our 
visitor, and reminded me that I was ten 
minutes late for an important conference. 
Our fricnd rose at once. 

“T must be hurrying along, boys,” he 
said, reaching for his hat. *''Was just 
passing your place, Joe, and thought I'd 
drop in to take up a little matter with 
Fred. I was telling (Continued on page 86) 
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"The Homely Wisdom of 
Fuller E. Callaway 


The story of a wonderful Southerner whose human insight in business is 
something like that which Lincoln had in public affairs 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


F YOU have ever heard of La 

Grange, Georgia, it is likely that you 

have heard, also, of Fuller E. Calla- 

way. Callaway and La Grange have 

been together ever since Callaway 
was born. 

La Grange wasn’t much of a place then, 
just a little country town with few people 
and the general prostration of enterprise 
that was characteristic of the South after 
the Civil War. Anyone 
looking for a business career 
might have thought it a 
very good place to get out 
of. But that idea never 
occurred to Callaway. 

From the moment he 
sold his first dozen spools of 
thread to the citizens of 
La Grange, to the present 
day, La Grange and the 
country about have seemed 
to him simply teeming with 
possibilities. 

Because Callaway saw 
these possibilities and made 
other people see them, La 
Grange is now a hustling 
modern small city. Prosper- 
ous people walk its streets, 
patronize its stores, and 
deposit their savings in its 
flourishing banks. On its 
outskirts is growing an 
addition, known as South- 
west La Grange, where 
several thousand attractive 
new spic-and-span homes, 
surrounded by gardens of 
flowers, house the addition- 
al workers whom Callaway ` 
has called recently to the 
town. 

Within a hundred miles 
of La Grange are all the 
Callaway enterprises— 
twenty-three different busi- 
nesses. They include the 
Unity Cotton Mills, the 
Unity Spinning Mills, the 
Elm City Cotton Mills, 
the Milstead Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Manchester Cotton 
Mills, the Hillside Cotton Mills, the 
Valley Waste Mills, the Security Ware- 
house Company, the La Grange Insur- 
ance Agency, the La Grange Develop- 
ment Company, the Electric Ginnery, 
the Callaway Development Company, 
the Manchester Development Company, 
Callaway's Department Stores, interests 
in three banks, etc. 

But even that list brings no real concept 
of the extent of Callaway’s activities. 
The industries are there, giving employ- 
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ment to almost nine thousand people. 
But, in addition to the industries, Calla- 
way has had to build houses, churches, 

. M, C. A's., Y. W. C. A's., a hotel for 
men and a hotel for women, hospitals, 
Schools, stores, greenhouses, gardens, as 
well as to run a newspaper and a number 
of other activities. 

"Callaway, you are a great philan- 
thropist! . . . Do you know that?” 


Cash Street and Mortgage Avenue 
i Y WIFE wasa girl who'd had every- 


thing a girl wants to make her com- 
fortable and happy," says Mr. Callaway. 
"We began trading the first week we 
were married. After the rent was paid I 
gave her six dollars and a quarter a week 
lo cover everything else. 


stretch. I called the little street we lived 
on ‘Cash Street,’ because no one would 
give credit to people who lived on it. 


And I called the big street around the 
corner *Mortgage Avenue,' because that 
was what it represented mainly—mort- 
gages. That six dollars and a quarter got 
raised considerably in time; but, what- 
ever it was, she made it do, and I never 
heard anything about it. I never heard 
of servants' troubles or difficulties; that 
was her part, and she did it just as I did 
mine. Even when we could live on Mort- 
gage Avenue without a mortgage, we 
decided to stay on Cash Street, and we 
stayed seventeen years.” 


“‘Philanthropist—nothing!” said Calla- 
way. "Its business.” 

According to Callaway his employees 
stay at the mills because they are happy 
and busy and making good wages. 

“They stay longer because of the 
greenhouses,” he asserts. “‘Get a woman 
interested in plants and she won't let her 
husband leave a place where they will 
help her take care of them." 

One thing is certain—they do stay. 
The labor turnover in the Callaway mills 
is so small that no one sits up nights 


She made it 


worrying about it. No one deliberately 
plans to reduce it. What everyone is 
taught to plan is to meet every need of the 
employees as that need grows. No one 
employed in the Callaway mills has to 
Renee a single advantage they offer. He 
can live in a house of his own making or 
choosing and send his children to such 
churches and schools and recreation 
grounds as he sees fit. The advantages 
are there if he wants to 
make use of them. Ninety 
per cent of the workers do. 

Callaway says the main 
reason for his success is chat 
he liked what he was doing 
better than anything else in 
the world. He has a lot of 
subsidiary reasons which 
we will come to by and by, 
but he insists that this is 
the main one: that liking 
carried him forward; it 
gave him his first start. He 
was the fourteenth child of 
a Baptist clergyman, and 
there were three others 
younger than he. In sucha 

ig family he had to take 
care of himself a good deal, 
and before he was ten he 
was ‘‘tradin’”’ in real earn- 
est. He would accumulate 
a few pennies, go to a store 
and' invest in a half-dozen 
spools of thread and peddle 
these at a slightly higher 
price. When he was eighteen 
he decided he knew enough 
to go into business, so he 
borrowed five hundred dol- 
lars from an older brother 
and prepared to open a 
five and ten cent store. 

“That was the only kind 
of store I could think of 
that could make good on 
five hundred dollars," he 
said with a laugh. “I 
reckoned I could pay cash 
and sell for cash, and keep 
quite some goods on five 
hundred dollars in fives and tens." 

He brought to that “‘five and ten” the 
enthusiasm he has brought to every other 
enterprise—the enthusiasm he deems the 
primary essential to success. 

“You’ve just got to love what you're 
doing," he insists. “I remember old Jim 
Stevens who used to go on boating parties 
on the river in the days when Georgia 
didn't know prohibition. They tell a tale 
of Jim sitting out there on the bank one 
night when the moon was low, and 
humming to (Continued on page 100) 
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Fuller E. Callaway 


MR. CALLAWAY has made himself one of the great 
business men of the South, and has done it right in the 
town where he was born—Lagrange, Georgia. His first 
venture was a 5-and-1o-cent store. To-day he is the 
head of twenty-three organizations, all of them within 
one hundred miles of his native town. He is a great 


cotton manufacturer, a banker, a real estate developer, 
and a merchant. He was the fourteenth among the 
seventeen children of a Baptist preacher, and was 
married when he was only twenty and his wife eighteen. 


For twenty years he worked sixteen hours a day, and hé 
is still working. 


1otograph by Sarony, N. Y. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


ÅRS. RINEHART is one of the most popular writers 
¿the world. Millions of copies of her novels have been 
d, and the moving-picture plays which have been 
ade from her stories are shown in hundreds of theatres. 
1e is a sort of superwoman—for Mrs. Rinehart is rich, 


famous, beautiful, happily married, the mother of three 
husky sons, and the possessor of countless friends. She 
is the wife of Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, and the family 
has a delightful home in Sewickley, one of the suburbs 
of Pittsburgh. * 
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MR. CALLAWAY has made himself one of the great 
business men of the South, and has done it right in the 
town where he was born—Lagrange, Georgia. His first 
venture was a 5-and-1o-cent store. To-day he is the 
head of twenty-three organizations, all of them within 
one hundred miles of his native town. He is a great 


cotton manufacturer, a banker, a real estate developer, 
and a merchant. He was the fourteenth among the 
seventeen children of a Baptist preacher, and was 
married when he was only twenty and his wife eighteen. 
For twenty years he worked sixteen hours a day, and he 
is still working. : 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


MRS. RINEHART is one of the most popular writers 
in the world. Millions of copies of her novels have been 
sold, and the moving-picture plays which have been 
made from her stories are shown in hundreds of theatres. 
She is a sort of superwoman—for Mrs. Rinchart is rich, 
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famous, beautiful, happily married, the mother of three 
husky sons, and the possessor of countless friends. She 
is the wife of. Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, and the family 
has a delightful home in Sewickley, one of the suburbs 
of Pittsburgh. ° 


My Experience in the Movies 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


* ALL ready! Call everybody.” 

A nervous voice says, “Are 

you sure it is all right this 

time?” i 

“Well, I’m as sure as any 
human being can be with this diabolical 
machine.” 

There follows loud calling through the 
house, because it is a part of the game to 
have the servants, and any of the neigh- 
borhood children who may 
be handy, and the dogs, 
and, of course, visitors, if 
there are any. But we do 
not require the incentive of 


No laughter! We have learned not to 
laugh at these high-strung moments. We 
merely say: 

“Let it go that way. We can really see 
very well, and, anyhow, we all know it. 
I’m the second one, Mrs. Smith,” to the 
neighbor who has dropped in. 

“Its awfully interesting," says Mrs. 
Smith, in rather a choked tone, owing 
to her endeavor to tum her head up- 


tone. “And the scissors. I wish to 
heaven I knew why I can’t keep scissors 
around.” : 

It develops that someone has seen a 
pair of scissors somewhere. They are 
searched for. The Head forces a smile, 
and breaks off the cork of the gum bottle. 
The scissors are found. He trims off an 
inch or two of the family and the preci- 
pice, scrapes the edges with the razor 

blade, adds a touch of col- 
lodion glue, and unites the 
family again. Then he re- 
threads the film, this time 
right side up, and we start 


visitors, really. 

The scene is either the 
hall of our house or the bil- 
liard-room. The modus 
operandi requires a sheet, 
hung between two poles— 
on which at other times we 
roll the best rugs for the 
cleaners—our own moving 
picture machine, and some 
rolls of flm, divided into 
two parts; one to experi- 
ment with, to see if the 
Head of the Family has for- 
gotten how to thread the 
dratted thing, and the other 
which must be handled with 
care and returned to the 
dveapanne center the next 

ay. 

The proceedings likewise 
require a good disposition 
on the part of the operator, 
patience in the audience, 
darkness—so that each en- 
trance into the room is fol- 
lowed by the dull thud of 
barking shins—a bottle of 


gum and the blade of a | 


safety razor for repairing 
breaks, and an electric 
connection. 

These being assembled, 
the conversation is apt to 
run like this: 

"Everybody here?" 

* All but Marie." 

Loud cries of ‘Marie! 
Marie! Hurry!" 

Marie, the housemaid, is 
heard descending the back 
stairs. By the light by 
which she enters it is dis- 
covered that the dogs have 
the best two chairs, and 
they are dislodged. 

“Close the door. All 
ready now.” On the sheet 


I 
ish 
that I would continue to be a writer to 


How They “Made Up” 
Mrs. Rinehart for the Movies 


ERE is Mrs. Rinehart’s description of how a fem- 
inine expert made her up for the movies: 

(a) She covered my face with a thick layer of geas paint. 
Grease paint is cream-colored and looks like a stick of sheng 
soap. It obliterated the fine lines around my eyes whi 
like to think are the result of not wearing glasses, and gave me 
an enigmatical and baffling expression which is quite foreign 
to me. 

(b) She placed over that a thick layer of yellow powder. I 
immediately took on a jaundiced look, with a tinge of malaria, 
and my face felt as mobile as the hood of an automobile. 

(c) She took a brush and removed the powder from my eye- 
brows and lashes. : 

(d) She exaggerated the natural cupid's bow which is my 
upper lip, and did not redden the sides of either lip, thus reduc- 
ing by about one inch the proportions of what I like to think 
is a humorous mouth. 

(e) She rubbed a black paste into my eyelids. I now looked 
extremely tragic, and, I considered, something like Pauline 
Frederick with a dash of Nazimova. Owing to the fact that I 
had a towel pinned around my hair to keep it clean, and a sheet 
over my best silk sweater, I also had a certain nunlike look, 
and an expression of peace, due to the entire elimination of all 
my facial lines. 

“I rather like it,” I said, and licked my lips. Which neces- 
sitated doing my cupid's bow again. 

(f) She produced a tiny frying pan some three inches across 
and filled with a black solid. Under this she burned three 
matches, while I watched her with apprehension. When the 
black material had melted into the consistency and appearance 
of the tar used for repairing roadways, she stuck a brush into 
it and approached mc. 

“What are you going to do now?" I demanded in alarm. 

"Bead your eyelashes,” she said briskly. ‘Close your 
eyes. 

The process consisted of painting my eyelashes with the tar, 
which th 


en ran down and congealed in small black tears on the — 


end of each lash. The effect was ravishing, from a distance, 
and I brought the frying pan home with me. When I think . 
of the wasted years when I have put vaseline on my eyelashes 
at night, I could weep. 
en went to the stage and was movied, and spent a fever- 
ight waiting for the rushes next uy I then discovered 
e end of my days. 


again. 

“To the left,” I say so- 
norously to Mrs. Smith, “is 
a gorge a mile deep. There 
were times when it seemed 
impossible that—” 

‘Father! says an ag- 
grieved voice from some- 
where in the dark, “‘you’ve 
put that torn piece back 
upside down!" 

And it is but too true. 
Now we are going into 
camp, and our tent is stand- 
ing on its apex like an in- 
verted cone, and the kettle 
is hanging to the fire fran- 
tically, and the river beside 
the camp is overhead in a 
highly perilous position. 

“Please don't mind me," 
says Mrs. Smith tactfully. 
"Im really enjoying it. 
It’s so—unexpected.” 

Of course that was an 
early phase. Wehave 
learned better now, and it 
is no unusual thing to show 
an entire evening’s pro- 
gram without mishap. It 
is true that the first stage 
cost us the recovering of 
the billiard table, and that 
not long ago one of my own 
pictures, which I had just 
completed, on being shown 
to a select party of about 
forty, buckled on us and 
has sallied forth into the 
world minus some of the 
gleaming lettering which 
announced that I was re- 
sponsible. But that may 
not be an unmixed calamity. 

Of course, to show pic- 
tures in, one's own home 
requires certain things. It 
requires a mechanical in- 


flashes a rectangle of light, on which shortly 
are to be seen dimly moving figures. 

“Focus it, for goodness! sake!" 

“I can't do it with my teeth, can I? I 
will in a minute." 

Slowly the image emerges. It is now 
shown to be a picture of one of our moun- 
tain trips on horseback, and the entire 
family is performing the perilous feat of 
riding upside down along the cdge of a 
precipice. f 


side down in order to see it properly. 

Suddenly the picture ceases, and again 
there is the rectangle of light. The film, 
an old one, has parted. The buzz of the 
motor ceases, but not in time. On open- 
ing the case there is revealed a confusion 
resembling that surrounding the shuttle 
of a sewing machine when it has been im- 
properly threaded, but with film roughly 
valued at a dollar a foot instead of threitd. 

“Lights!” says the Head, in a hopeless 


stinct, a fire extinguisher, and a sense of 
humor. It also requires a fireproof case, to 
comply with the insurance laws, and a fire- 
proof disposition. We claim to have them 
all. A phonograph, run by somebody who 
doesn’t care for pictures and will therefore 
keep his eyes on his job, is a pleasant ad- 
dition. ut done by amateurs onc is 
liable to have the Dead March from Saul 
sprung during Charlie Chaplin, and to have 
murder done to the sounds of a jazz band. 
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All this is preliminary to the movies as 
an article. 

Now, when I was a small girl, I saw 
moving pictures. You may doubt this, 
for it was long before those now remote 
days when the empty bakery at the corner 
was turned into a nickel- 
odeum. Yet thefact remains. 
It was during a Presidential 
election, and between torch- 
light processions the news- 
paper offices flashed election 
figures on an opposite brick 
wall. In between the fig- 
ures they showed a moving 
cartoon. I have no expla- 
nation of this phenomenon, 
but a vivid recollection of a 
gentleman who crawled out 
of bed in his night clothing, 
and of a rat which crawled 
jerkily across the floor. 


HE wonder of that vision 

comes back to me now 
and then when I sit in a 
great auditorium, with an 
orchestra resembling that of 
the Hofopera in Vienna in 
the gilded days, and see a 
picture I have had a hand 
in making come into life on 
a screen which costs what 
would have been a remark- 
able year’s income in those 
days. I see people on that 
screen doing most of the 
things I want them to do—not all, of 
course, for the human equation of director 
and actor must always be two interposing 
mediums, or media, if you prefer the word. 

There are two or three reasons why 
authors in the past have been out of conceit 
with the moving pictures 
of their material. In the 
first place, foralong time they 
were ignored, and strange 
things were done to their 
brain children. Why, I have 
seen brain children of mine 
that I have tried to pretend 
' were orphans! In the sec- 
ond place, there is this dif- 
ference between writing for 
reading and writing for the 
stage or the pictures. When 
I write a story it goes 
straight into the minds of 
the readers and they form 
their own pictures. This is 
a great advantage these 
days, and much cheaper 
than illustrations. Because 
if you talk to a publisher 
nowadays about putting pic- 
tures into a book he lays his 
head down on his desk and 
his whole body is shaken 
with sobs. 

But with the stage, or the 
pictures, the situation is dif- 
ferent. My idea goes through 
the director's mind into the 
minds of the actors, and 
from their minds to the 
public; and sometimes these 
mediums—I prefer this word myself—are 
not as perfect as they might be. As a 
matter of honesty, however, I am often 
aware that the director finds values in 
my material that I did not know were 
there; good values, that add considerably 


She has been 
which she describes in the accompanying article. 
director is Reginald Barker. 
and the young man, Lawson Butt, are the stars in the play 
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to my reputation and, I trust, to the 
princely salary which these magnates 
draw every week. 

Then there is another element which 
accounts for certain strange things; that 
is, the various state censorships. 


But I 


This is ascene from a moving picture of Mrs. Rinehart taking 
part in making, a movie of her story, ‘‘Dangerous Days." 
the camera—a process 


"made up" for 


The girl, 


shall come to that later on in the story. 

The fact is that, whether you like the 
movies or detest them, they are here to 
stay. And gradually, as the quality of 
the pictures improves, disliking them will 
be only a state of mind, a prejudice, like 


When one of Mrs. Rinehart's stories is being ‘‘movied’’ she 
spends several weeks at the studio, and takes a hand in the 
production. The above picture shows her foraging for lunch- 
eon at a great cafeteria on ‘‘the lot’’—or, as we probably would 
say, the grounds. As several plays are being filmed at the same 
time, the lunchers include cowboys, Indians, pirates, Span- 
iards, directors, and visitors—a strange medley of characters 


mine against buttermilk and parsnips. 
In the end it will become rather a pose. 
There are always some who argue like 
this: Only the few rise above the com- 
mon herd. We are few and therefore we 
have risen. They forget, to change the 


Barbara Castleton, 


figure, that in the river of progress there 
are eddies, and that those who are caught 
in them merely go round and round, and 
miss quite a lot of scenery, and never 
have the fun of running rapids, and are 
extremely unlikely ever to behold the sea. 

The real reason for this 
prejudice against moving 
pictures lies in the numbers 
of atrocious ones still being 
made. I go out hopefully 
on the few evenings Lus 
to myself, and it is exactly 
like putting a penny in a 
chocolate machine at a rail- 
way station. Sometimes I 
draw something so fine that 
I resolve to go again the 
next night a ai cut an en- 
gagement to do it. And 
that next night I put in my 
penny and I get mental in- 
digestion. 

I, who know the possibil- 
ities of the screen, who see 
around me great numbers 
of children at their most 
impressionable age, am still 
sometimes given grotesque 
humor, rows of girls in bath- 
ing dress of infinite sugges- 
tion, or ugly domestic stories 
dealing with impossible demi- 
mondaines, called in the out- 
grown parlance of the screen, 
“vamps.” 

This type of picture will 
inevitably go. We are hungry for clean 
things, and many of the producers already 
know this. I can count on one hand, 
actually on two or three fingers, the com- 
panies who are producing salacious sug- 
gestions and finding it profitable. I am 

watching ke rise of those 
wise men in the East who 
are directing the policies of 
their Western companies 
toward better pictures. We 
are a moral people, and even 
those among us who have 
lowered their standards for 
themselves have not done 
so for their children. 


EMEMBER, humor is 
definitely a part of the 
function of the screen. We 
ought to laugh, but we want 
to laugh with people and 
not at them. Because there 
is an element of pathos in 
Mr. Chaplin, we do not 
laugh at pom We laugh, 
but our laughter has a foun- 
dation of pure liking. We 
smile with Mr. Fairbanks, 
and the liking is there, too. 
Now a good program for 

a moving picture evening 
ought to j^ like a satisfying 
dinner. It should have at 
least one substantial course, 
a salad, and a dessert. It 
should have a good drama, 
a refreshing comedy, a cur- 
rent events feature and— 
something instructive. We so love to learn 
by seeing rather than reading. And think 
of the places we have not seen, the strange 
people, the queer animals, the beauty spots 
of the world, the way commonplace things 
are made. The (Continued on page 76) 
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The Man Who Was Strangely 


Tempted 


By George Gilbert 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


" O YOU are quitting?” Henry 
Martson, president of the Ander- 
son Quick Change Lathe Com- 
pany said to Frank Bronson, his 
crack salesman. 

“I’ve got to," Bronson said sharply; 
' "you've refused my decent request tor 
increased salary and—but we've been 
over it all.” 

“Yes, and you can’t have the increase." 

“Well, then, good day and good-by,” 
and Bronson extended his hand for the 
: handclasp that had warmed up so many 
: cold prospects with its electrically sincere 
: pressure, picked up his hat off the desk 
' and went out. 

“I wonder if I’ve been too stubborn?” 
- Martson self-examined, as he heard the 
: click of the swing-gate in the wire parti- 
: tion outside that told him that Bronson 
indeed had gone—past the desks, the 
` cashier, drawn his balance due and was 
: out of the company’s ranks. - “He had 
. earned part of what he asked for. I 
: thought by holding off I'd get him to 
come down a bit, but now he seems gone 
: —for good. I’ve been a fool.. He's the 
best machine goods salesman I've ever 
seen." 

Martson was right. Bronson had gone. 
He knew his own value to a pennyworth— 
: had one of those clear heads that did not 
'under- or over-value himself and his 
‘work. For he knew machine tools, from 
: ore to their use in the hands of the skilled 
lathe-hand, die-sinker or key-way ex- 
pert. He had served as machinist ap- 
prentice, made of himself a crackajack 
turret-lathe hand, mastered salesmanship 
in theory through a fine mail business 
course, and practically by selling life in- 
surance to his office mates to pay the 
expenses involved in his new intellectual 
side line. He had made good all along the 
line and was full of eive, confidence, 
good humor that did not piffle out into 
mawkish disregard for his own welfare 
.and that of his family. 

As Bronson now went down thc main 
street in Scarsdale, home of the Anderson 
-Quick Change Lathe Company, people 
called to him: 

“Hello, Frank.” 

“Howdy, Bronson. 
'At's a boy.” 

For he was liked, and deserved to be. 
From him irradiated force, confidence, 
sunshine. He sold himself on first sight 
to everyone and therefore he sold his 
goods almost automatically. In ten years, 


You look good. 


he felt he would be near his maximum of 


power; now, at twenty-eight, he was con- 
scious of certain refinements that he 
,needed—and meant to cultivate—before 
he could go after the “big stuff,” such as 
, contracts for entire plants, railroad shop 
placements, and the like. But he was on 


his way and the courage he had shown in 
quitting Martson, who had refused him, 
out of pure stubbornness, a well-earned 
increase, told him that he would not be 
long out of a position. 

Bronson went home, told his wife, 
Martha, what had happened. She, like 
a wise wife and mother, gave Frank en- 
couragement, praised his spunk and sent 
him out with his face shining to face the 
world again. And when she sent Frank 
out he took his light traveling bag, and 
boarded the night train for Annisdale, 
New York. As he rode in the sleeper, be- 
fore going to bed he studied again, for the 
hundredth time, tne advertisement that, 
of all the others he had conned the past 
few weeks while preparing for the break 
with the strong-headed Martson, he liked 
best—an advertisementin the" Iron Age's" 
want column: 


Wanted, salesman who can swing big things, 
but is not afraid to start small. Will pay right 
man above our real ability in order to get him. 

iore later. Young, new company, chance for 
growth. Farris Patent Wrench Co. 


“There’s something about that that 
hits me right in the wishbone," Bronson 
said to himself, tucking the slip into his 
vest pocket. Before leaving home he had 
wired the Farris people that he was on his 
way and asked for an appointment at 
nine o'clock next morning. 


BRONSON had had too much experience 
with prosperous specialty companies 
located in little towns to feel discouraged 
when he alighted from the train for his 
first look at Annisdale. One look cov- 
ered its single street with several furtive 
attempts at cross thoroughfares that 
ended in bush lots. But when the train 
had gone, Frank's practiced ear caught the 
rhythm of a steady exhaust somewhere 
back of nearby mercantile structures, and 
as he made his way toward the source of 
the power-beats he heard, too, the com- 
forting whirr-r-r-rr! of shafting that his 
ears told him was set true, and the steady 
clang of small forging tools; the screech of 


. a metal saw further reassured him as he 


walked into the small office. The fac- 
tory, out beyond, was small, but com- 
pact, and it was new and the paint in the 
office almost yelled its freshness. 
Bronson found himself in a small office 
room, and before a low railing, behind 
which, humped over a rough pine desk, 
was a small man, who raised’ a pair of 
watery blue eyes to him as he announced 
himself. Bronson noted the little waggly 
chin of him, the trembling hands of him, 
the nervousness apparent in every mo- 
tion. His clothing bagged on his spare 
frame, his hair was in tags over his large, 
rabbity ears. And he was chewing gum 


with a gentle, sidelong motion to his jaws, 
"x rabbit chews the end of a plantain 
eaf. 

“A regular rabbit of a man," Bronson 
catalogued; “the bookkeeper, I suppose." 

"Is Mr. Farris in?" said Frank, and he 
saw the typist in the farther corner turn 
to inspect hun with a single flashing look 
of her dark brown eyes and a capable u 
toss of her well molded chin—not ra 
bity, yet pretty, Frank judged, while the 
man was saying, to Frank’s complete 
surprise: 

“Tam he. So you are Mr. Bronson?” 

“That’s what they call me when din- 
ner's ready," with a grin that warmed the 
little man up. 


"HERE. sign these," -the typist said, 
thrusting some papers toward Farris 
briskly. He took them, meekly ran his 
pen across the dotted lines she indicated 
and passed them back. 

“Bet that girl runs the shop, half way 
at least,” Bronson appraised inwardly, 
as the typist went out toward the factory 
with the order blanks and other data that 
his quick eye had told him were the usual 
running orders for department heads for 
the day. 

Then he turned to Farris again—John 
Farris, the billheads on the desk already 
had told him was the full name. 

"What are you making?" Frank asked, 
as the other continued to chew medita- 
tively. He was becoming disgusted with 
the outlook. 

"This," sliding something shiny onto 
the desk from a drawer. 

Bronson gasped. It was a new wrench 
—handy, well balanced, with a quick- 
sliding jaw. Just the thing for working 
one-handed in corners and odd places 
where regular wrenches wouldn't do. 

"We are the makers, owners of patent 
and all," Farris began tentatively; "we 
want to put our wrench on the map with 
a bang, I couldn’t do it—" 

_ With a wide gesture of self-deprecia- 
tion. 

Bronson permitted himself the luxury 
of a grin. 

"Im—er—timid. — I'm an inventor. 
Struggled for years on crusts. Then I 
married a woman with some money and 
faith in me. You see I talk confidentially 
to you, Mr. Bronson." 

arris caressed his trembling chin and 
sagged into his chair still farther. 

“I appreciate it, sir," Bronson encour- 
aged, half amused now. 

"And she financed me. Every dollar 
we have is in this factory, stock, tools, 
and so on. We've got to make a quick 
turn. She said to me that, instead of 
starting carefully with minor grade sales- 
men, we ought to get a top-notch sales- 
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man and turn him loose, and try for a big 
turn-over. If we can show big sales I 
can make another turn—I won't discuss 
that now. What I want is to clean up on 
this proposition and get into shape so 
I can work on some other inventions I 
have in mind. Do you follow me?” 


“Perfectly. You are very clear.” 
“Thank you. I hoped to be. Dear 
me! Business is confusing to me. But I 


have good advice from one I can trust. 
If I could clean up on this wrench propo- 
sition, convince the trade it is good, I'd 
have time to put up a nice little experi- 
mental laboratory, put my money out at 
interest—a man can live nicely on the 
income from say one hundred thousand 
dollars—in Annisdale.” 

“I don't doubt it," bubblingly. “A nice 
rabbit," Bronson commented inwardly. 

"What —er--salary would you expect, 
Mr. Bronson?" timidly 

“To might as well frighten this. rabbit 
suh,” Bronson thought, and aloud: 


Brathwaite’s jaw dropped. 


He was speechless. Bronson saw the 


his phrases and, he doubted not, the first—about the sale of product- 


"Five thousand a year, ten per cent on 
the first year's sales." 

"Dll take you," wildly relieved. “We 
figure an output of $100,000 this first 
year—”’ 

“Any other salesmen?” 

“No; we heard of you and were glad 
when you began negotiations as we know 

ou can handle big things. Our idea is to 
he the large mail order and premium and 
specialty houses, sell them large lots for 
cash—” 
ON’T their close buying trim you 

out of all profits?" 

“No,” with a vapid hand at w aggling 
chin and mild eyes roving weakly; “you 
see, along with the wrench go some 
special machines I contrived to make the 
parts, and they are practically automatic. 
We can orc anyone in our line and 
have a good margin left, even if the mail 
order folks deal closely. PI give you 
bed-rock figures—1 have good advice on 


the business end, Mr. Bronson. Iam? 
fool inventor, of course, but you will find 
. tha we do not do anything beyond re 
son, I hope." 

“I hope so, too," 
self thinking. 

Thewhirring, grinding, clattering sound: 
from the factory crescendoed as the door 
opened and the typist came in, yellow 
duplicate slips in hand. She went to a set 
of neatly arranged files, tucked the papers 
in with little, decisive snaps, sat down to 
her machine again and went at its key- 
board with an eight-finger movement that 
told Bronson of super-efficiency. 

“Bet that girl's cock o' this roost,” 
Bronson thought, and the notion please 
him. 

“If you will come down to the bank 
with me," Farris suggested, “we can talk 
matters over with President Brathwaite. 
who often advises me on financial mat 
ters.” 

“Sure thing,” Bronson breezed, tucking 


Bronson found him- 
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typist's firm little jaw set, and knew she had taken in the last of 
through the panels of the door through which she had stepped 


the sample wrench into his pocket. "I'll 
keep this to study it over for talking 


points." . 
"Im glad, sir," diffidently; “come 
along." Then, as they were on the street: 


“Pd take you to my home for a social 
session, only we are not fixed to extend 
social favors now, Mr. Bronson. We 
are—”’ 

Just then a friend called a greeting, 
interrupting Farris’s explanations of his 
domestic status, much to Bronson’s re- 
lief. President Brathwaite was standing 
in the bank’s doorway, taking his morn- 
ing puff, and he made them welcome to 
the little back room off the bank, where 
Bronson heard from him about the same 
story l'arris had told. 

“Pm going to take you on,” Bronson 
decided snappily; “and I'll not be back- 
ward about telling you why. As you 
know, I’ve done bigger things than this, 
but [ want to do a year's work of a differ- 
ent kind, in order to give me another 


angle on the machine-tool selling end be- 
fore breaking into really big work. Selling 
to these big mail order and specialty 
houses will be good experience for me and 
may prove to be the intermediate step 
between what I've been doing and the 
larger things I hope to do." 

“Pm glad. Let us fix the details. now. 
It is my habit to do what I can while I 
can," and Farris vaguely rubbed his hands 
together. 


RONSON, somewhat reassured by 

Brathwaite’s evident practicality, 
emerged with Farris from the bank at noon, 
the accredited and sole salesman from the 
Farris Patent Wrench Company to the 
world at large. They went to the factory 
office, where Farris produced a case of finely 
finished samples and Bronson, with the 
information that he could get an early 
afternoon train out, started toward the 
depot, across from which was a lunch stall, 
where he hoped to get something to eat. 
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"Dear me," and Farris was caressing 
his chin again, as he shook hands with 
Bronson before the factory office, "there 
is something that I ought to tell you—a 
mere detail—but it is off my mind now. 
I am apt to be very absent-minded in 
some things, sir. It doesn't matter. I'll 
remember it when you come back after 
your first trip to Chicago." 

"Never mind; it doesn't matter," 
Frank breezed, anxious to be away from 
the rather depressing contact with the 
neutral mind of the inventor; "you'll 
think of it some other time. Sorry I can't 
stay over, but [ want to hit Chicago while 
my ideas are hot. The hands are all out. 
lake me into the factory so [ can look 
over the machines and get some selling 
talk, red-hot.” 

"Certainly," and, past the empty chairs 
in the little office, past the now silent ma- 
chines, they went, to emerge from the 
rear entrance, whence Frank started for 
the station again. (Continued on page 201) 
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Like a Tough 


Job” 


Says E. F. Cullen, who thinks that what he has accomplished is due largely 
to the fact that he has always picked the hardest task in 
sight and gone at it with full force 


IFTEEN years ago a hand- 

picked squadron of salesmen, 

thirteen strong, headed into the 

Mohawk Valley of New York 

State. Selected from a roster of 
one thousand field representatives in 
Eastern territory, they had been sent out 
to launch an educational and sales cam- 
paign for the biggest food products com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 

The first stop was at Herkimer, a busy 
little county seat near Utica. Here duties 
were divided. Ten of the group undertook 
the job of capturing public attention by a 
series of novel publicity measures, includ- 
ing "invitation teas" for the housewives, 
while the remaining three were sent out 
to sell goods to all the local dealers who 
were either customers or potential cus- 
tomers. 

The junior member of the trio dele- 
ated to tackle the retail trade was E. 
"rederick Cullen. Five years earlier 
Cullen had been working for thirteen 
dollars a week as conductor on a little 
trolley line in Massachusetts. Starting 
with the food products company as a 
wagon driver, he had broken into the 
ranks of salesmen, and was soon forging 
to the foreground. 

There were a dozen Herkimer dealers 
to be seen. All of them had been can- 
vassed repeatedly for years by salesmen 
on regular tours. Eight were already 
customers or considered good prospects. 


The “dope sheet" showed that the other 


four had been unanimously voted “im- 
possible.” 

The two senior salesmen divided the 
eight good prospects between themselves, 
and turned the four “impossibles” over 
to young Cullen. Smiling quietly at the 
appointment, Cullen set out on his rounds 
and returned with fat orders from each 
of the four—a performance which neither 
of the older salesmen was able to dupli- 
cate with his fancy list. 

The next day the manager of the 
campaign called Cullen aside. 

“Your two collaborators gave you a 
pretty rough deal," he remarked. "Now 
we're about to go to Little Falls. This is 
the list of dealers there. Look 'em over, 
see how they've been sized up, and take 
your pick this time." 

Cullen studied the sheet. 

“All right," he said, "I'll take these. 

“Merciful Moses!” exclaimed the man- 
ager. “You’ve chosen every tough pros- 
pect in Little Falls." 

“I like 'em tough!" was Cullen’s only 
comment. And he landed every man he 
had selected. 

It would be hard to find an incident 
more typical of the particular philosophy 
of life by which Cullen has risen from 
newsboy, shoe operative, and street-car 
conductor to the head of a rapidly growing 
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business—of which he now owns three 
fourths of the common stock. Fight 
years ago he was invited to become vice 

resident and general manager of the 
Jobson Educator Food Company, an 
old and conservative New England firm. 
Under his driving force the business of 
the company, of which he is now presi- 
dent, has multiplied nearly fivefold. 

A few days ago I sat with Cullen in the 
plain, spacious office of his new plant at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The talk we 
had that afternoon gave me an impression 
as clear and warming as the sunlight that 
was streaming in through the half-open 
window. Here was a man who, in boy- 
hood, had mapped out a definite plan of 
life and had followed it steadily through 
the years. That it finally led to the sum- 
mit seemed a matter of course. 

Cullen is tall, thick-set, and alive with 
physical and mental power. His eyes are 
warm blue, and his light brown hair is 
slightly gray at the temples. He speaks 
with a direct simplicity that is peculiarly 
convincing. A square, “fighting” jaw and 
high forehead complete the picture. 

"Whatever I may have Been able to 
accomplish has been due less to ‘genius’— 
to which I lay no claim—than to the fact 
that I have always picked out the hardest 
task in sight and gone at it full force,” 
Cullen remarked, as I pressed him to un- 
fold the purpose underlying his eventful 
rise. 

“I remember the thrill that came to me 
when, as a newsboy, I landed three sub- 
scribers on my route whom no other boy 
had ever managed to interest. It repaid 
me many times over for my effort. 

* Ever since then I have loved to set 
out after things that other men gave up as 
hopeless. I have changed jobs several 
times—and each time my friends and rela- 
tives assured me I was making a serious 
mistake. I guess that now they agree I 
wasn't wearing blinders, after all,"—and 
a youthful grin rippled across his face. 


ONE of the features of Cullen’s upward 
climb has been the persistency with 
which he has refused to be “ pocketed.” He 
has left several promising and satisfying 
jobs to take others that meant harder 
work, worry, and more dubious immediate 
prospects—but always behind the change 
was the “vision of the hilltop.” 

While still in his early teens he gave up 
school to take a job in a shoe factory 
where his father was employed. He went 
to work because he was anxious to get 
into the business world, and to make 
more money than came from the news- 
paper routes to which he was devoting 
every spare hour. His first job in the 
shoe factory paid only four dollars a 
week. But within a few months he had 
won his way to more important work, and 


doubled the contents of his pay envelope. 

Cullen’s father was a working foremar. 
at a shoe-treeing machine. The youth 
helped him when he had a few minutes to 
spare, and one day, in an emergency, his 
father arranged for him to work steadily 
at one of the treeing machines. By night- 
fall young Cullen had turned out as muct 
work as an experienced treer. His father 
was jubilant. 


"You've qualified, son," he cried 
proudly. “When I give up work you wili 
e able to take my place and you'll hold 


your own with any man in the shop." 

The unwonted warmth of the praise 
made the boy blush, but he replied 
soberly: 

“No, Father, I shall never take your 
place. You have been here in this one 
spot for years. During all that time yov 
have looked out this same window. I have 
heard you boast more than once that the 
company has had to put in four new floor: 
under your feet. I shall never settle int: 
a job where they'll put in four new floor: 
under my feet!" 

His father shook his head skeptically. 
and turned away. 


A FEW months later one of the superin- 
tendents in the same shop offercc 
young Cullen the opportunity to run a welt- 
ing machine, which was the highest pricei 
piece of mechanism in the shop and the 
cynosure of all the workmen’s eyes. The 
youth refused. 

s man who operates a machine,” he 
said, "is limited to the maximum amount 
of work that the machine can turn out. 1 
don't want to be held down to that." 

The partnership operating the factory 
was dissolved shortly afterward, when thc 
man who had put in most of the money 
broke with the man who had built up the 
business. Most of the workmen went 
with the former; but Cullen stuck to the 
other partner as a matter of loyalty. Th 
venture failed, however, and he founi 
himself out of a job. While looking arouná 
for new employment, he was given the 
chance to become a conductor on the 
street cars. In lieu of a better opening at 
the time, he accepted. 

It is now twenty years since Cullen 
went to work on the rear end of the trolley 
cars that pounded along the short lin 
between Braintree, Massachusetts, anc 
Weymouth, the town in which he was 
born on June 6th, 1878. Old-timers in th 
two suburbs of Boston still remember 
Cullen as the neatest and most efficien: 
conductor that ever worked there. 

Many of his fellow workers thought the 
youth was crazy because he insisted on 
putting “pep” into his job. A few of them 
called him a “dude,” owing to the fac 
that he shined his shoes, kept his trousers 
pressed, wore a white linen collar and 2 
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tie, washed his hands at the end of each 
run. He even went so far as to buy two 
sets of brass buttons for his uniform, and 
to pay his sister five cents a day to polish 
up the set that was not in use. 

“I had noticed, when riding on the cars 
myself" Cullen told me, “that the 
neater and cleaner a conductor looked, 
the more respect he seemed to command 
and the less likely he was to have trouble 
with rowdies. ‘Scraps’ were common in 
those days. 

“ Neatness has many rewards. A man's 
personal appearance counts more in busi- 
ness to-day than most peo- 
ple dream. If he has his 
clothes brushed and pressed, 
his shoes shined, his face, 
teeth, hands, and nails clean, 
he is pretty sure to make a 
favorable first impression. 
I am not referring to fop- 
pishness or fancy trimmings. 
I mean just ordinary clean- 
liness and. neatness. 

* Here's another thing to 
be reckoned with: If a man 
is careful about the way he 
looks, it is at least a surface 
indication that he will be 
careful about everything else, 
including the duties that are 
given him to do. Personal 
appearance alone has been 
the deciding factor in the 
cases of thousands of appli- 
cants for work." 


HEN Cullen started on 

his new job with the 
Braintree and Weymouth 
Street Railway Company, 
the superintendent remarked 
to him: 

* Now, don’t lean against 
the dashboard, young man. 
You'll wear out the tail of 
your coat." 

The youth followed the 
advice faithfully. Even when 
he was “bucking the list,” 
with his only regular run, a 
four-hour “trick” which paid 
him eighty cents a day, he 
went out of his way to seek 
tough assignments. 

One particularly difficult 
trip consisted in taking a 
car out at 5:25 o'clock in the 
afternoon, running it to the 
terminal one mile away, and 
in five minutes picking up a 
load of shoe workers, transferring them 
at the terminal, hustling back to the shoe 
factory, picking up sixty or eighty more 
men, and making train connections in 
twenty-five minutes at the other end of 
the line. 

Few of the conductors ever attempted 
to catch the train. But Cullen and his 
motorman, who was a fast driver, prided 
themselves on making these connections. 
This won the good will of all the regular 
riders, who were anxious to catch the 
train and get home as quickly as possible. 
Their pzans of praise reached the ears of 
the superintendent, who rewarded Cullen 
with work that swelled his wages. 

Many of the conductors had the habit 
of hustling passengers on cars, then sud- 
denly pulling the bell and laughing at the 
people who were left standing or hurrying 
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a Tough Job,” by MERLE CROWELL 


to the car. Cullen, on the other hand, 
broke old traditions by always looking up 
the side streets to see if any passengers 
were rushing to catch the trolley. If they 
were, he waited for them. 

Moreover, he kept himself informed on 
all questions that passengers were in the 
habit of asking or were likely to ask. He 
learned the exact locations of addresses in 
the territory covered by his route, and the 

uickest way to get to points outside it. 
The time he spent doing this was destined 
later to be substantially rewarded. 

All this time the youth was dreaming 


E. F. CULLEN 


Twenty years ago, young Cullen gave up his job as a machine 
operator in a shoe factory and became a street-car conductor on a 
short line between Braintree and Weymouth, near Boston. Twelve 
years later he became vice president of the Johnson Educator 
Food Company. To-day he is its president. He did not reach this 
position through any windfall or any stroke of luck, but simply 
by picking out one ‘‘tough job" after another and, as he says 
in the accompanying article, by refusing to be ‘‘pocketed.’’ 
He was born in Weymouth, Massachusetts, forty-two years ago 


and planning to become a salesman. He 
made it a point to talk to the traveling 
men who rode on his line, and he got from 
them many sales points, information 
about tastes and characteristics of the 
local merchants, and tips on the most 
popular types of goods. All this he was 
storing away against the day when he 
would have an opportunity to break into 
the sales field. 

The road to this particular opportunity 
was suddenly opened after Cullen had 
been serving as a conductor for three 
years. The incident which brought about 
the realization of his:hopes occurred in 
the course of Labor Day week, 1901. At 
about this time each fall a rather puzzling 
readjustment of traffic was made on the 
Weymouth-Braintree ‘“‘loop.” Cullen 
noticed on a late afternoon run that one 
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of the.men passengers seemed bewildered 
by the change. 

“Tve been living over here only a few 
weeks," the man announced, “and I don't 
understand just how I am to get home." 

Cullen explained the shift carefully, 
and then invited the passenger to remain 
on the car until the end of the line. 

“TIl go with you and see that you get 
headed in the right direction," he added. 

The man seemed surprised at the un- 
usual courtesy of the uniformed youth. 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
are working here for?" he asked. 

“Twenty cents an hour,” 
replied Cullen, who missed 
the purport of the question. 

“Pou are not trying to be 
fresh, are you?” asked the 
man. 

Cullen assured him that he 
wasn’t. 

[1 I $i rh 

mean why are you 
working here?” the passen- 
ger explained. 

“Tt is an honest job and 
I have to work for a living.” 

“Yes, but a bright young 
man like you is wasting his 
time as a street-car con- 
ductor," continued the pas- 
senger, who was L. L. Gui- 
bord, Boston sales manager 
for the National Biscuit 
Company. 


"UIBORD and Cullen 
then entered into a 
short conversation, in which 
the conductor confided his 
ambition to become a sales- 
man. 

"What makes you think 
you can sell goods?" asked 
Guibord. 

"[ sold newspapers for 
five or six years before I 
went into the shoe factory. 
While on that job I built an 
old route of twelve papers a 
day up to eighty-five papers 
a day. If you had ever been 
a newsboy you'd know what 
that means." 

“Give me your name and 
address, young chap," said 
Guibord. “You will hear 
from me within ten days.” 

Promptly at the end of the 
tenth day a letter came from 
Guibori's Boston office ask- 
ing Cullen to call. He was 
turned over to a subordinate, and finally 
sent home with th. information that he 
would hear from the company later. 
Cullen went back to his trolleys with the 
belief that the sales opening was finally at 
hand. But two months went by and he 
received no further word. His father in- 
sisted that his new offer was a "frost," 
but the young conductor refused to give 
up hope. Finally, in November, a letter 
arrived asking him to come to the Boston 
office again. This time he was taken 
through the factory, questioned by the 
superintendent, and introduced to several 
associates. Before leaving he was told 
that he had passed muster. The middle 
of January had rolled around, however, 
before he finally received word to report. 

Cullen's friends, who had been proud of 
his record on the (Continued on page 117) 


Cole was getting mad. 


way, could not bear to be crossed. 


“I insist on the clause!” 
Like a bulldog Father hung on grimly. 


He thumped the table. 
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He was used to having his 
"No," he repeated quietly 


Father Mason Retires 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ENRY Y. MASON was fifty- 

nine. Why does it seem neces- 

sary to tabulate people’s ages? 

Age is always just over the 

.next hill, forever receding as 
we walk toward its horizon line. It is a 
changeable, shifting thing. To Grandpa 
Warner, that sturdy old pioneer, his son- 
in-law Henry Mason was in the prime of 
life. To the little bank force of five people 
in the Springtown First National Bank of 
which he was president, Henry Mason 
was " the Old Man.” 

For thirty-five years Father had given 
his time, his thought, his every waking 
moment to building up the little institu- 
non. He was not only a part of the bank, 
he was the bank. He knew every man in 
the community, his financial rating, his 
capabilities, his shortcomings, his life 
history. 

The country banker is an entirely dif- 
ferent species from your city banker. The 
city banker may hold his hand on the 
pulse of the nation’s financial ebb and 
flow, but your country banker lives close 
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to the hearts of the people. He is the 
financial pastor of his dock. “Better slow 
up, Jim,” he will say; “‘you’re running big- 
ger grocery bills than a family of your size 
ought to have.” And sometimes Jim 
doesn’t like it, says the old man better 
mind his own business; but it is notice- 
able that he takes the. advice to heart. 

The country banker is also lawyer, 
judge, physician. In his little back office, 
thick with smoke, spattered with gaudy 
calendars and farm-sale bills, he advises 
his patrons when to sell hogs and when to 
marry, when to buy bunches of yearlings 
and when to have their appendixes re- 
moved. He carries a burden of con- 
hdences that is far from being merely 
financial, a burden of greater proportions 
than the minister's. 

Father was not a great church worker. 
Iis voice was never raised in the congrega- 
tion; bur not everyone who saith Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom. His 
religion was a very ‘simple thing. He 
made no public demonstration of it, but 
he did a great many things unto the 
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“least of these." He saw that more than 
one load of wood and sack of potatoes 
found their way to tumble-down back 
doors. He sent lame Annie Bassett to 
business school. When Lizzie Beadle 
came into the bank and wanted a loan to 
take her old mother to the sanitarium, 
Father refused the loan at the bank win- 
dow because there was no security; but he 
called Lizzie into the back office and made 
out his personal check to her. Business 
was business at the grated window, but 
the back office was his own. 

Once the influential members of the 
community wanted to send Father to the 
legislature. It pleased him immensely, 
but he would have given his right hand 
rather than let on how gratified was his 
pride. He thought it all over and then, 
“Thank you, boys," he said; “guess I'd 
better just stay here and saw wood.” 

He was a son of the soil, was Henry 
Mason. He had come from good old 
farmer stock. One of his earliest recol- 
lections was lying flat on the bottom of a 
prairie schooner and watching the coarse 
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wild-grass billow away from the big 
wooden wheels, 

That very characteristic, love of the 
soil, was his greatest asset as a country 
banker. The members of the bank force 
had a joke among themselves concerning 
this. j^ was about farm sales. That is 
another phase of country banking of which 
your city banker lives in dark and fathom- 
less ignorance. In the country commu- 
nities of the great Mid-West, the winter 
and early spring dispersion sales draw 
vast crowds of buyers to the various 
farms. To each sale goes the farmer's 
banker to setup a muniature place in 
which to do banking business for the day. 
It is usually the cashier or an assistant 
who is listed for the work, seldom the old- 
er president, for the work is dirty, the 
whole day hard. 

Father, however, reveled in the earth 
smells, the tramping stock, the call of the 
auctioneer, the noon-day lunch in the 
farmyard. On the morning of a sale da 
he talked of nothing else. He asked fits 
customer as soon as he stepped inside the 
bank if he intended going. He walked 
around restlessly, looking out of the big 
windows at the sky, wondering what the 
weather would be. 

D. T. Smith, the cashier, and Bob, and 
the other two boys would all wink at each 
other. Bob might say, 
“Gee, I certainly hate 
to go outin this wind." 
Father always fell 
for it. “Wind? My 
golly, Son, that’s just 
a little breeze." 

“Don’t ae go- 
ing yourself, do you, 
Father?” á 

And Father, trying 
not to answer too 
hastily that he’d just 
as soon go if Bob 
didn’t want to, could 
scarcely get away fast 
enough to the locker, 
where he kept an old 
moth-eaten Galloway 
coat, an equally dilapi- 
dated cap, and a pair 
of hip boots. He would 
leave for the sale as. 
happy as a little boy 
going on a trip, and 
the minute the door 
closed theforce would 
laugh and chuckle at 
the joke before set- 
tling down to the 
cleaner indoor work 
of the day. 


O MOTHER a 

farm sale was al- 
ways a trial. In addi- 
tion to the mud-spat- 
tered condition in 
which Father often 
returned, he always 
bought something, 
some outlandish 
worn-out thing for 
which they had no 
possible use. 

“Nobody bid on 
it," Father would ex- 
plain apologetically, 
as though the state- 
ment vindicated him. 


As some men collect. Sir Joshua: Rey- 
nolds and Corots, so Father collected odds 
and ends from the farm sales. Once he 
bought a broken grindstone, and one time 
a sickly calf, and once a pair of collapsi- 
ble beds Fins that collapsed perfectly 

ave any other virtue. 


but faile 
"He's missed his calling," Marcia 
would say pertly before him. “Hes 


really by nature and inclination a junk 
dealer, you know." 

“He can't help it, poor dear!" Kather- 
ine would add. “Some men can't resist 
gambling, but Father can't resist bidding 
on old trash." 

“Tm saving the things for you girls’ 
wedding presents," Father would retort 
good-naturedly. 

But there was no more teasing from the 
girls now, for they were both married and 

one. Events had moved rapidly in the 
Mind household, as they always do 
when the children reach womanhood and 
manhood. It is the young themselves 
who welcome the changes. Only the par- 
ents reach out impotent hands that would 
fain hold the little ones back from their 
journeying. One day all seems shouting 
and confusion and hurrying of little feet 
to and fro. Almost the next there is si- 
lence and peace—a silence that is stifling, 
a peace that is painful. It is an age-old 
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tragedy—the Passing of the Children. 

here had been a double wedding of the 
sisters, Katherine to Keith Baldridge, 
Marcia to John Wheeler. “‘Mother,” 
Marcia had said on the wedding day, “it 
took Kathie over a year to know for sure 
she cared for Keith; but—don't you be 
shocked and don't you dare tell a soul—I 
could have married John eleven minutes 
after I met him." 

Mother had looked up, laughing. 
Kathie’ s conservative, like Father; and 
you're impulsive, like me." Then she had 
flushed to the roots of her graying hair and 
added, ‘‘Don’t you be shocked, and don't 
you dare tell a soul: I knew I wanted Fa- 
ther long before he knew he liked me." 
But this is Father's story, neither Marcia's 
nor Mother's. 


"THE wedding of the two girls was a par- 
ticularly distressing event to Father. 
He could not think of the girls as anything 
but little tots. "Seems like they ought 
to be wearing pinafores yer," he said to 
Mother. He wandered aimlessly, lone- 
somely, around the big house on the event- 
ful day. Only his position of host made 
him attempt any cheerfulness. He had 
nothing to do, was in the road, in fact. 
“Tsn’t there something I can help with?” 
he asked. “Pll do anything but wear a 


There had been a double wedding of tbe sisters, 
Katherine to Keith Baldridge, Marcia to John Wheeler 
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Mother threw back her head and laughed, a gay, bubbling laugh, 


so that Father felt immensely relieved, and grinned too. 


"Never 


mind, Father," she spoke with mock sympathy, "I've got one old 


hen that wants to set. 


dress suit." "There was nothing; but he 
stayed on doggedly, as one clings to a 
sinking ship. 

Mother was all smiles and bustling 
energy. Father watched her in amaze- 
ment. Was it possible she didn't care as 
deeply as he? Ah, Father, little you 
knew! 

There were palms and flowers and a 
caterer from Capitol City. To be sure, 
Mother and Tillie could have baked things 
that tasted better; but every woman 
wants a caterer once in her life. The 
time for the ceremony came. Katherine, 
sweet, womanly, Madonna-like—Marcia, 
flushed, starry-eyed, lovely—both visions 
in their white gowns and flowing veils. 
But something was the matter with Fa- 
ther's vision. He couldn't seem to see 
them as they appeared to the rest of the 
company. Katherine persisted in skip- 

ing along down the street to meet him, 
ber smooth braids bobbing out behind her. 
Marcia kept pelting him with twigs and 
leaves, peering down roguishly from the 
old apple tree through a tangle of curls. 
'There was a lump in Father's throat all 
evening as big as a china egg. King and 
banker and ancient arrow maker, all utter 
the same thing: “Thus it is our daughters 
leave us!” 

But after the girls were gone Father 
slipped comfortably back into the old rou- 
tine, and Mother was the one who seemed 
to grow restless. She was tired, she said 
she wished they could go away somewhere. 

"Why don't you let up a little, Fa- 


It'll be just the thing to put her in" 


ther?" she would ask. “You’ve been 
tied to that bank all these years, and how 
many vacations have you ever taken?" 

“The few times 1 did take them," Fa- 
ther returned, ‘‘I was like a fish out of 
water.” 

“But it’s different now,” Mother pro- 
tested. "You're getting old, and if any- 
'one is entitled to take things easy, you 
surely are." 

Mother kept at him so persistently 
that it gradually began to seem an allur- 
ing picture to Father: not to be tied down, 
not to have to work any more. When 
Satan took the Man of Galilee up into a 
high mountain and showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world it is not recorded 
that he held out the delightful promise 
that no work would ever have to be done, 
but it is quite possible that this was part 
of the temptation. 


O FATHER commenced to think 

about getting out of his harness. He 
was where he could take things easy if he 
chose. Surreptitiously he began filling the 
backs of old envelopes with figures, esti- 
mating what he could get from his bank 
stock, if he sold. Other scraps of paper 
bore the figures of investments he would 
make, what his income would be. Yes, he 
could retire and live quite comfortably. 
He wouldn't sell the hundred and sixty. 
Like a great many men in whose veins 
runs the blood of pioneers, he felt more 
secure with a little farm land he could al- 
ways fall back on. 


Evenings when the two were alone he 
began to speak quite casually to Mother 
about what they could do if they sold. He 
was very conservative, was Father. It 
had never been his way to go off half- 
cocked. Mother, who was by nature an 
enthusiast, less level-headed than Father, 
fairly bubbled with plans. Would they be 
fixed so they could afford a year of travel? 
It would be better for Eleanor than col- 
lege, a great experience for Junior. They 
could close the house. Tillie could work 
for Bob and Mabel. And Father, figuring 
and figuring, said he guessed they could 
manage it all right. By common consent 
they said nothing before Eleanor and 
Junior. The children couldn't quite be 
trusted with such astounding plans until 
they were perfected. 

So Mother got out books of travel and 
maps. She sent for information on per- 
sonally conducted tours and found her- 
self promptly deluged with literature. 
She spoke magic names glibly, names that 
hitherto had seemed as far removed from 
their lives as scenes from Arabian Nights 
—the Mediterranean, Venice, the Alps. 

“Tve dreamed of it all my life! Think 
of it, Father, to set out to sea—with the 
coast lights growing fainter—and the 
spray—and the sky meeting the water!" 

“Yes, I'd like it too," said Father. 


O FATHER listed the Springtown 
First National Bank at a topnotch 
rice with the Van Orden Company at 
Mites City. And ina short time one of the 
Van Ordens swung around the bank cor- 
ner in a big touring car with two men, a 
short, red-faced man and a younger one, 
whom he introduced as the Coles. They 
talked long and seriously in the little back 
office. Father had Bob bring in files from 
the various cases. Together they went 
over bunches of notes and mortgages. 
Father, in reserved, dignified pride, 
showed them everything. There was 
nothing to conceal, for there was not a 
five-dollar loan that was poor paper. Fa- 
ther’s house was in order. 

“Irsa h of a price,” said Cole, 
Senior. 

“It’s a good bank,” said Father simply. 

And thereafter at any threat on Cole’s 
part not to consider the big price, Father 
would reiterate: “That’s the price. Take 
it or leave it.” Father was nobody’s fool. 

But the whole thing began to get on his 
nerves. Partly from dislike of the ranting, 
stamping Cole, and partly from a natural 
indignation at seeing a stranger assume an 
air of ownership inhi old office, he grew 
tired of the deal. It irritated him when- 
ever that big touring car swung around the 
corner and the men came bustling in. For 
they came many times. It takes longer to 
buy even a country bank than it does a 
kitchen range. 

After one long session of discussion, 
suddenly, like a violin string snaps, Cole 
said he would take it. After which he 
swaggered about Father's office, swore a 
little, and spoke of changes he would make 
in the working policy, changes in the force, 
changes in the fixtures. Then, with the 
agreement that Father was to come to 
Miles City on the following Wednesday to 
sign the contracts, he left. 

In the intervening days the trans- 
action began to prey upon Father’s mind. 
It was as though there yawned at his 
feet a deep and wide fissure in the good 


old earth. He did not sleep well. He 
minced his food—Father, who had par- 
taken of three hearty meals a day for 
years. The memory of Old Man Hanson 
persistently haunted him—the old man in 
Cedar County who had sold his home 
farm and committed suicide. 

Mother tried several times to arouse his 
enthusiasm over their coming year, but, 
sensing his preoccupied mind, she, too, 
grew reserved. 

He began to brood over the thing, to 
think of it as a colossal mistake. hat 
would he do, he asked himself, when he re- 
turned from that year’s trip? He looked 
across the street to where a dozen men 
were sitting on boxes and kegs in front of 
Sol Simon's store, talking, chewing, 
whittling. There were farmers among 
them who were retired, and town men who 
were merely tired. Some were real old 
men. Some were—fifty-nine. Father 
shuddered. 

Wednesday loomed before him, big and 
black and fiendish like the end of every- 
thing. The gates that he had persuaded 
himself were to swing open to Freedom 
seemed now to his obsessed mind to clang 
in upon hin, prisonlike. The only way 


it lies at his feet. 


Sid Says 


that he could get out of the deal was to 
pay the big commission. Also, he had 
given his word, and the occasion had yet 
to occur when a man could say Henry Y. 
Mason had broken his word. 

Tuesday afternoon, as he waited upon a 
few old-time patrons, he felt like a traitor 
to be turning these good old men over to 
that hot-headed, tempery Cole. The deal 
no longer seemed even legitimate. Bene- 
dict Arnold and Judas Iscariot had made 
like transactions. 


WHEN they closed up, Father lingered 
in his office. He felt dazed, a little 
sick. He couldn't just place his illness. It 
might be his stomach, he wasn’t sure. ` 
ob was outside waiting for him. 

* Better have a good lawyer with you, 
Dad,” he suggested. “Judge Cumming or 
J. T. Neftt.” 

"No," said Father shortly; “I can 
hold my own." ` 

Most of the night he lay awake, turning 
and turning. To Mother's solicitous in- 

uiry he said irritably, "It's my corn. 
The one on my left foot," be added 
specifically. 

They were both up by daylight. Mo- 


Sid Says: 


2! 


ther got breakfast—buckwheat cakes an: 
country sausage and coffee. Father wa 
none of your grapefruit, French-toas 
people. But he did not eat much. 

* You'll come home to-night withou 
any ball and chain," Mother said. ‘ You’! 
be a free man." 

“Yes,” he agreed in a thin voice, an 
then added cheerfully for Mother's sake 
“Yes, sure!" 

the way to the early mornin 
train he stopped at the bank. As h 
unlocked and went in to get his littl 
black grip with its important papers, h 
looked neither to the right nor the left 
getting out hurriedly as one steps ou 
from the room where the dead lie sleeping 
He had an uncanny feeling that the ol 
brick building was staring reproachfull: 
after him. A block away he yielded to 
childish desire and looked behind him. I 
was true. He had never noticed befor 
how much the two big plate-glass window 
looked like eyes. 

On the train he dropped into a seat anı 
stared mechanically out at the familia 
water tank and lumber yard. Across th 
aisle two men were having a friendly argu 
ment ‘over some (Continued on page 123 


Maybe your wagon is hitched to a star— 
and you don't know it 

EAD Mrs. Aldrich’s wonderful little story, be- 

Res on page 26. ‘The human animal is al- 


ways imagining that his opportunity for service 
and for happiness lies somewhere else—while usually 


these commercial and mechanical developments are of 
tremendous benefit to mankind. 
money out of them, and think that is all there is to it. 
This is a wrong and a silly idea. 


We see men make 


A man does the most 


To-day I had lunch with a great manufacturer, thirty- 
nine years old, worth a million dollars, who says he is 
going to quit at forty and spend the rest of his life 
“doing good.” He is perfectly sincere. He does not 
intend to loaf. He intends to work. But when you try 
to pin him down as to what he could do for his fellow 
men that would be equal to what he is doing now, he is 
vague. He isn't nearly as definite and forceful and 
convincing as when he talks to you about the useful 
product he is manufacturing and selling. Thousands 
of people are employed profitably in the business which 
he so ably conducts. Many men are branching out 
from his employ into collateral lines, and are making 
good as a result of the excellent training they have had 
under him. In other words, he is a professional, not 
an amateur; a master of his craft, not a beginner. 

It would be different if his product injured his fellow 
men. But it doesn’t injure them. It contributes to 
their comfort—and in some cases actually saves their 
lives. He points with pride to the fact that in scores of 
factories where his appliances are used men are pro- 
tected from losing their fingers and eyes. 

We are living in an age abounding in commercial and 
mechanical developments. But here is a curious 
truth: Sometimes we overlook the fact that most of 


good in the world by doing the thing he can do best, 
provided, I repeat, that the thing he docs is calculated 
to improve and not to tear down the welfare of his fel- 
lows. Some men are born to preach. Others are born 
to make wonderful shoes. And who shall say which 
has done the most good? 

Now to come back to the manufacturer who is think- 
ing of leaving his trade: He may get into another line 
of work that will utilize all his wonderful powers. I 
do not say that he won't. But I do say that it is 
doubtful. 

When he told me his ambition I-was reminded of 
something that Grover Cleveland told a friend of mine 
after he left the tremendous duties and activities of 
the Presidency. He said that he felt like a locomotive 
hitched to a little boy's express wagon! 

Look out, Mr. Idealistic Manufacturer of Useful 
Commodities! Be sure that you don’t unhook yourself 
from a real trainload of responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties, and hitch yourself to a tiny express wagon that 
isn't worth drawing. Right in your own little baili- 
wick (and not so little, either) you will find plenty of 
chances to preach, pray, practice, and serve. Cleveland 
was compelled to go to a sidetrack because he had no 
other choice. But you don't have to. You can switch 
your own engine just as you choose. 


1,000 Miles a Week for 


25 Years 


The story and adventures of Burton Holmes, who has traveled 1,250,000 
miles and made hundreds of thousands of pictures, which 
have been shown to thousands of audiences 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


The famous creator of the Burton Holmes Travelogues was born in Chicago 


fifty years ago. 


In twenty-five years he has covered more than a million and 


a quarter miles, taken hundreds of thousands of photographs, and lectured 


before thousands of audiences. 


His pictures are shown in movie theatres 


throughout the country. He calls New York "the most beautiful and won- 
derful of all cities," and says he is saving it for the last travelogue 


HUT your eyes tight! Say 
“Burton Holmes !”. . . Now what, 
in imagination, do you see? 

‘The sands of Sahara, the temples of 

Japan, the beach at Waikiki, the 

fjords of Norway, the vastnesses of Siberia, 
the locks of Panama, the Café la Paix, the 
ereat gates of Pekin. Imagination? It 
was Imagination that transformed a ten- 
dollar camera outfit into a fortune, and a 
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boy who could close his eyes and see the 
far places of the world into the busiest 
traveler and the best known lecturer in 
America, the man who has trapped remote 
corners of the earth in a box to brit them 
home and show to us. 

He has seen probably more of the world 
and its people than any other one man 
ever has seen. In twenty-seven years he 
has covered a million ani a quarter miles, 


has visited almost every land and taken 
hundreds of thousands of photographs. 
He has little of the spirit of adventure, 
although his work (which also is his play) 
has taken him into tight places and led to 
narrow escapes. He is not a discoverer, 
but prefers to follow the broken trails; be- 
cause thus he can cover in weeks a dis- 
tance which the trail breakers were 
months and years in penetrating. Every 
spring, after six months of lecturing, he 
goes aboard a ship bound for some far cor- 
ner of the earth and is happy. 


r IS practically impossible to get Bur- 
ton Holmes to tell his own story. So I 
have made a sort of “Burton Holmes- 
logue,” putting in some of the things he 
has to say about himself and his work, 
adding what I myself know about him and 
what his friends say, stringing it all to- 
gether just as he does in stringing his won- 
derful pictures together with words. 

He inherited his love of travel probably 
from his grandfather, Stiles Burton, one 
of the pioneers of Chicago and builder of 
the first real hotel the city had. Stiles 
Burton, after becoming rich, used to travel 
half the year in far lands. From this pio- 
neer tourist the boy perhaps got his ideas, 
although as a little fellow he himself trav- 
eled with his grandmother and his parents. 
He was twenty-two when he went to 
Japan and found there something which 
completely satisfied him. 

‘T do not quite analyze the feeling,” he 
said. “It was as if I had come home—as 
if at some time I had lived there. The 
customs never seemed strange or unusual 
to me. It was natural to sit on the floor 
and to eat with chop sticks. I was in sym- 
pity with their art and with their.way of 
iving. 

You would understand how deep is his 
love of things Japanese if you sould visit 
his apartment in New York—a perfect 
bit of Nippon, which opens out upon 
Central Park. 

Mr. Holmes is a believer in the theory 
that a man should work at the thing he 
likes best to do; and that, if he does the 
thing that he likes, he will do it well and 
succeed. On this theory, he might per- 
haps have been the greatest magician in 
the world instead of the busiest traveler, 
had that ten-dollar photographic outht 
not changed his career. 

“My first ambition was to be a ma- 
gician and my first ideal was Herrmann, 
the Great,” he confessed. “I was deter- 
mined to become another Herrmann and 
spent more time studying legerdemain 
than arithmetic. I built a theatre at home 


To the right: This is the rar- 
est picture ever made by Mr. 
Holmes. It was taken years 
ago in Morocco, when photo- 
graphing Mohammedans was 
a dangerous pastime. Holmes 
and a companion occupied a 
house next to that of a wealthy 
merchant. From the top of 
the dividing wall, they snap- 
shotted the inmates of the 
harem next door. If the mas- 
ter of the house had found it 
out, it would have been all up 
with the young Americans; but 
Holmes says they "didn't have 
sense enough to be afraid" 


Holmes on a mountain top above 


Lake Garda in Italy. 


and could extract guinea pigs and rabbits 
from hats and handkerchiefs. Herrmann 
took an interest in me, perhaps because I 
was young and enthusiastic. 

“I gave ‘shows’ at the slightest provo- 
cation. And I learned, among other 
things, that it is easier to deceive an adult 
than a child. The child, having no illu- 
sions, trusts its eyes and goes straight to 
the root of the matter. An adult’s de- 
veloped imagination assists in creating an 
illusion. The little experience as a ma- 
gician also relieved me from the embar- 
rassment and self-consciousness which so 
many fecl in appearing before an audience. 


This was a mili- 
tary position along the Alpine front 


To the left: 
Holmes—the 
central figure, 
and some com- 
panions on 
shipboard 
ready for a sub- 
marine attack 


“Nor have I ever entirely departed 
from the creating of illusions. The tricks 
learned as a boy in practicing magic have 
aided much in maintaining the illusion in 
pictures. Not that the photographs are 
illusions! But I have tried to create the 
illusion, among those who come to sec 
them, that we are going on a journey. In 
showing pictures, i42 try to conceal 
the fact that there are mechanical and 
optical contrivances required to project 
the scenes. I try to create the illusion 
that we are looking through ‘the window 
of travel! upon shifting scenes. 

“Sometimes I feel as if I might have 


Above, a picture taken by Mr. 
Holmes, showing a marvel- 
ous military road built by 
the Italians, during the war, 
in Austrian territory. It 
is the valley of the Adige 
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Taking moving pictures of a woman in Lor- 
raine sewing spangles on cloth for evening gowns. 
Mr. Holmes says we like to see folks at work 


kept at magic and become famous had : 
not, one day in 1883, discovered somethin; 
that changed my life. This was a photo: 
graphic outfit for $10. It was in the carly 
days of amateur photography and I wa: 
fascinated. | dropped the magic of thi 
hand and turned to the magic of the lens 
The back stage of my theatre became ; 
dark room, where I learned to develop anc 
print my own pictures. The work fasci 
nated me as nothing else ever had. My 
journeys with my grandmother and my 
mother gave me opportunity to maki 
little picture. records of our wanderings 
for the family. 
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hired Recital Hall; I condensed my two 
lectures into one, rewriting, rearranging 
slides, and striving to use the lantern as 
magic to get an illusion of a journey. 
“The hall was well filled—but five min- 
utes after the lecture started the reading 
lamp went out! My brother, who was my 
assistant, fearing that the entertainment 
would be spoiled, grabbed the lamp and 
rushed out to refill it. As I kept on talk- 
ing, to avoid a break in the interest, I real- 
ized that I had rewritten the lecture so 
often that I knew it by heart. So when 
my brother returned with the lamp I 
waved him away and went on to the finish 
without manuscript. That incident showed 
me that it is easier and more effective to 
talk without manuscript, and I discarded 
the reading lamp, especially as I realized 
that the light at the side of the screen 
detracted from the illusion of the spec- 
tators that they were taking a journey. 


“IT HAT sort of thing went on intermit- 
tently for two years. I got a job selling 

real estate—and discovered that I couldn’t 
have sold Central 


To photograph the Iguassu falls from below, Holmes formed a "life line" by 
roping members of the party together, and then, carrying the photographic 
equipment, they waded through the torrent to a little island below the cataract 


“About that time 
the Camera Club 
¿was organized in 
Chicago and I was 
chosen secretary— 

roving that I must 
have been an oblig- 
ing and good-na- 
tured young man. 
Obliging and good- 
natured fellows al- 
ways are elected , 
secretary. It was 
the custom of the 
club to call upon 
members who re- 
turned from trips, 
bringing interesting 
pictures, to exhibit 
them on a screen. 
So I learned to 
make slides, finding 
new pleasure in ə 
that work. 

"In 1890, when 
I returned from 
Europe, bringing a 
large number of 
Pictures to develop, one of the club mem- 
bod had an exhibition of pictures he had 
taken during his vacation. He followed 
the custom of waiting until the slide was 
changed, then saying: ‘This is Pisa.’ After 
a long wait, ‘This is the Leaning Tower.’ 
Another wait, ‘This is the Cathedral.’ 
Even we enthusiasts over pictures some- 
times yawned. 


“COME of the members who had seen 
my new slides urged me to give an 
exhibition and, being twenty years old, T 
agreed, and set to work with an idea. I 
selected pictures, arranged them in the 
order of my itinerary and strung them to- 
ether wii a little talk to fill in the gaps. 
I wrote out two tours and read from man- 
uscript while the slides were being shown. 
The lecture did not amount to much but 
it was frankly designed to take the edge 
off the silence, and it served the purpose. 
“The club members were sufficiently 
leased to ask me to give a real exhibition 


This view of the mount 
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ain Fuji-Yama, in Japan, is de- 
clared by Mr. Holmes to be the most satisfying in the 
world. Japan is his favorite land—and he has seen them all 


Park in building 
lotsatten dollars an 
acre! So I found 
work selling photo- 
graphic goods. I 
managed to hold 
that job, because I 
was familiar with 
the goods; but the 
experience taught 
me that I did not 
like to sell goods, 
and therefore was 
not a good sales- 
man. 

"After a year I 
went to Japan on 
a pleasure trip, 
spent the winter 
of 1892-93 there 
and discovered that 
it was my native 
land in some previ- 
ous incarnation — 
and the most pleas- 
ing land I have 
known. 


This picture shows only a small section of the Iguassü falls. Carry- 
ing his camera, Holmes waded out to the very crest of the cataract 
and, from this perilous position, took views of the falls from above 


or the benefit of the club treasury, which 
was in the usual depleted condition. We 
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“Returning home I learned that the 
family finances were in such condition it 
was necessary for me to do something 
serious to help out and to do it quickly. 

“Japan was just becoming known to the 
tourists, and I decided to attempt an il- 
lustrated lecture on that country and to 
do it on a commercial basis. When the 
slides were finished there were two lec- 
tures instead of one. All that was needed 
was a paying audience, so I went to the 
manager of a Lyceum Bureau seeking 
dates. 

*'[lustrated lecture!’ he exploded. 
‘Don’t fool with such a thing. Everyone 
in the world wants to give an illustrated 
lecture and no one in the world wants to 
hear one.’ 


“THIS made me so mad that I went out 
and rented a hall for two morning and 
two evening performances at $40 a per- 
formance, at a time when I did not have 
enough dollars even to practice ‘palming’ 
one. 
“Tt is the Little Rollo theory that when 
a man has to do a 
thing he does it. I 
never have had 
such a feeling, or 
been conscious that 
I was forced to do 
it. I have worked 
on the plan of do- 
ing what I like to 
do, because I like 
to do it. I natur- 
ally wanted to suc- 
ceed and hoped 
that the lectures 
would bring in $160 
to pay the rent. 
“I had brought 
home a large num- 
ber of Japanese 
cards such as are 
used in Japan for 
sending poems or 
New Year's greet- 
ings. They were 
about two inches 
wide by fourteen 
inches long; and I 
conceived the idea 
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Mr. Holmes's most daring exploit was photographing the falls of the Iguassu, in 
They pour over a precipice 215 feet high, in a semi-circle three 
miles wide. He calls it "the most magnificent hell of water on the face of the earth” 


South America. 


1 E 
With his camera in a boat, Holmes is here wandering along the 


canals of Bruges, in Belgium. By means of thousands of similar 
pictures ho has brought the whole earth home for us to see 
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that they would, 
by their odd shape, 
attract instant no- 
tice in anyone’s 
mail. So I had 
envelopes made for 
them, employed 
a Japanese artist 
to make a design, 
and sent out about 
two thousand of 
them. Then I 
captured my moth- 
er's calling list and 
cribbed from the 
Blue Book, having 
at that time the 
idea that socially 
prominent persons 
were more likely 
to be interested in 
such things — a 
theory which has 
not entirely held 


Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, has the most remarka- good. 
ble setting of any seaport in the world. The curious moun- 
tain in the center is the famous Sugar Loaf, 1,200 feet high 


"Someone told 
me the newspapers 
ought to be notified 
and explained to me what a press notice 
meant. I promptly turned press agent for 
myself, called upon the critics, and asked 
them to tell the public how good I was. 
They were kind; so the news was spread 
that the lazy Holmes boy, who would 
rather travel than work, was going to give 
a lecture." 


WHILE Mr. Holmes changes slides 
permit me to explain that he has a 
habit of referring to himself as “lazy.” 
Question: Is a man who travels in far 
lands half the year, who bears his share of 
the hard work and the discomforts, who 
has so traveled more than a million miles, 
who has taken, developed, and printed 
hundreds of thousands of photographs, 
who rushes back to America, writes five 
lectures a year, makes or superintends the 
making and coloring of perfect slides, and 
edits and captions thousands of feet of 
motion picture film, who cuts his own 
film, who has delivered probably three 
thousand lectures on more than one hun- 
dred different (Continued on page 206) 


The Two from Whom I Learned 


the Most 


One was my mother—the other was “Dutch” Koegel, 
a railroad engineer for whom I fired 


. By Edward N. Hurley 


YOUNG executive of a company 
in which I am interested told 
me that he was going to New 
York on a business trip, and 
thought he would take his 

wife. 1 scented thee the buin on that 
trip was going to be spelled with a very 
smal by so I asked him: ; 

* Where are you going to put up?" 

“ At the hotel you go to, of course. That 
is about the best, isn't it?" 
he answered. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but 
it is very expensive. Who 
is going to pay for it?" 

“The company will pay 


for me and I shall pay for 
my wife." 

“Don’t you think," I 
went on, "that you are 
about ten years ahead of 
the game? The president of 
the company does not go to 
that hotel, and you know 
perfectly well that you 
would not pass an expense 
account of any salesman 


who went there. The com- 
pany does not pay for me 

ere; I pay for myself. And 
if the news got around that 

ou were spending a lot on 
hore bills, what effect on 
the rest of the organization 
would that have? In ten or 
fifteen years it will not 
matter—then you can do — 
what you like. But the case 
is different now." 

He took the tip and went 
to a hotel more in keeping 
with his salary. He had 
simply forgotten how far 
along he really was. He 
thought that he had skipped 
a number of grades in the 
business school. 

If there is one thing that 
stands out above all others 
in my own penne it is that you never 
skip any grades in business! You may go 
through some very quickly, but if you 
skip any you will have to turn back later, 
and shamefacedly go through them. I 
told that young man that his action would 
have a bad effect upon the organization; 
so it would, but it would have had a worse 
effect upon him, for presently he would 
have formed the habit of skipping, and 
then before long he would have a business 
structure on a shaky foundation. 

~The quicker you go through the grades 
the better, but you have got to go through 
a pleat many vand you never graduate. 


n 


never ‘arrive’. 


I have had a fair number of jobs myself, 
and I have seen the workings of many 
kinds of business, but I have never seen 
anything I could leam all about in a 
reasonable lifetime. The quickest way to 
get through the greatest number of grades 
is to have good teachers. I have had a 
large number of teachers, and I expect to 
have many more. And I had two of the 
greatest teachers that any man ever had— 


The Way Little Men Act 


E OU can sometimes tell what a man 
is earning by the way he acts," says 
Mr. Hurley. "If he is very conceited, one 
of the quick know-it-all kind, you can put 
it down that he is earning about $5,000 a 
year or less. If he is just fairly feeling his 
oats and not really objectionable, then he 
may be getting up to $15,000. If he is 
very simple and unaffected, then proba- 
bly his income is very large—for then he 
is spending none of his time thinking how 
much he knows, but is wholly taken up 
with learning more about the vast number 
of things which he discovers he does not 
know. It is only the little man who ever 
graduates; the big fellow stays at school 
every day of the year. It is not easy to 
keep your mind open, to know that—no 
matter what people may tell you, or 
how friends may praise you,—really you 
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the first was my mother, and the second 
was "Dutch" Koegel, the engineer for 
whom I fired years ago on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 

y mother was an expert economist— 
she could do more with a dollar than all 
the budget makers in the world. My 
father was a mechanic in the railway 
shops at Galesburg, Illinois, and he never 
made over fifty dollars a month, and there 
were eight of us children. A dollar was 
bigger then than it is now, but it was 
never designed to do the things my mother 
made it do! Both of my parents were born 
in Ireland, where they leamed to get 


along on nothing a year. They emigrated 
to Connecticut, and picked up a few more 
ideas in economy. Then they went West. 

My father did the earning and my 
mother did the spending, and I have never 
been able to understand quite how she 
managed to do so much with so little 
money, for we always had enough to eat 
and enough to wear—always enough, but 
never anything over. Nothing went to 

waste. A suit never wore 
out—the bad places were 

atched until nothing was 
eft to patch; then the suit 
was taken apart and made 
over for a smaller member 
of the family. I faintly 
remember trimming news- 
papers to cover the pantry 
shelves; I distinctly remem- 
ber that heat and light and 
hot water were things to be 
careful of. Every lump of 
coal gave its full measure of 
heat. When we werethrough 
with ashes they were ashes 
—there was nothing in them 
that would burn. 

The home atmosphere 
was not one of pinching; it 
was simply that everythin: 

had to be accounted for, an 
waste was a sin. Even to- 
day I cannot leave a hotel 
room without turning out 
the electric lights. any 

a boy to-day thinks that 

the hot water, the light, and 

the heat in a hotel are free 
just because he does not 
directly pay for' them, but 
my memory, going back to 

a thrifty home, teaches me 

differently, and as a busi- 

ness man I know that the 

more hot water and light 
we waste in a hotel the 

more the rooms will cost, 
for in the end we have to 
pay for everything we waste. That was 
my mother's lesson. 

In those days it was hard to get jobs, 
and no one neglected any chance to work 
—at any wages offered. We did not pick 
and choose our jobs. I had two years in 
high school, working for eight dollars a 
month on a farm during vacation; but 
when I was fifteen my father found me an 
opening in the railroad shops—which 
were the source of the Galesburg income— 
and | quit school. 1 was not regularly 
apprenticed, for I had no intention of be- 
coming a mechanic. 1 wanted to run an 
engine, and so (Continued on page 210) 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Edward N. Hurley 


BACK in the eighties young Hurley was fireman on a Illinois, fifty-six years ago. His father, a railway shop 
railway engine, with a fine boss—‘“‘Dutch” Koegel, the , mechanic, never earned more than fifty dollars a month. 
engineer. A couple of years ago his title had grown to Mr. Hurley is now a successful manufacturer of elec- 
*Chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board and President trical and other kinds of machinery, is president of a 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation," and his boss was bank at Wheaton—the Chicago suburb in which he 
no less a person than Uncle Sam himself. That shows lives—and is an acknowledged authority on business' 
how Hurley has grown. He was born in Galesburg, methods and management. 
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Photograph by Pach, N. Y. 


Irving Berlin 


ALTHOUGH only in his twenties, Irving Berlin is the 
most popular song writer in the world. He was brought 
to this country as a child, his father and mother being 
poor Russian immigrants. Almost before he was out of 
knickerbockers he became the main support of the 
family, earning a pittance by singing in the cheap joints 
of New York’s Chinatown. To-day he is rich and 
36 


famous; but he has won his success—and continues to 
win it—by everlasting hard work. Many of his songs, 
as, for instance, ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band," have 
taken both this country and Europe by storm. In the 
article beginning on the opposite page Berlin gives an 
extraordinary account of how he writes songs for the 
millions. 


Irving Berlin Gives Nine Rules 
for Writing Popular Songs 


By Frank Ward O'Malley 


OU may take it on the word of | 


young Mr. Irving Berlin, the 
most successful song writer liv- 
ing or that has ever lived, that 
you are all wrong when you 
think the phrase "sold for a song" is 
synonymous with the word worthlessness. 


‘The dark-eyed youngster, still almost 
a boy in years afd: seemingly destined to 
be a boy forever at heart, who makes 
these assertions presents in his own quick 
rise to success a concrete demonstration 
of “typical American" qualities. 
Slightly more than a dozen years ago, 


floor of “Nigger Mike's joint” the small 
coins tossed to him by raucous patrons 
to whom he sang as he served them all 
night with beer and whiskies. Inciden- 
tally, the hat he wore then was size 
seven and one-quarter. 

Onanight, about ten years later, the fore- 


By way of proof he will 
cite instances, in these days 
of enormous sales of *'sheet 
music" and big royalties 
from phonograph records 


and self-playing piano rolls, _ 


where just one popular 
song has piled up gross 
earnings amounting to more 
than half a million dollars. 
He will show you further 
that often these financially 
tremendous song successes 
are written by young men 
of Russian birth or blood—. 
lads who were born and 
grew to maturity amid the 
abject poverty, squalor, and 
dense ignorance of the poor- 
est sections of the East 
Side of New York City, or 
who spent their boyhood 
es there, after having 
een brought from Russia 
in early childhood, as Mr. 
Berlin himself was, by im- 
migrant parents. : 
“The syncopated, shoul- 
der-shaking type of vocal 
and instrumental melody, 
which now has been digni- 
fied internationally as ‘typi- 
cal American music,’” says 
Mr. Berlin, “is not wholly, 
or even largely, of African 
origin, as is popularly sup- 
posed. Our popular song 
writers and composers are 
not negroes. Many of them 
are of Russian birth or an- 
cestry. All of them are of 
pure white blood. As in the 
case of everything else 
American, their universally 
popular music is the product 
of a sort of musical melting 
pot. Their distinctive school 
is a combination of the in- 
fluences of Southern planta- 
tion songs, of European 
music from almost countless 
countries and of the synco- 
pation that is found in the 
music of innumerable na- 
tionalities—found even in 
the music of the old master 


The Story of a Song That 
‘Made a Fortune 


- NE night, in a barber shop, some years 

I ran into George Whitney, a daudenik 
actor,” says Mr. Berlin, “and asked him if he 
could go to a show with me. ‘Sure,’ he said; 
and he added with a laugh, ‘My wife’s gone to 
the country.’ Bing! There I had a commonplace, 
familiar title line. It was singable, capable of 
humorous upbuilding, simple, and one that did 
not seriously offend against the ‘sexless’ rule; for 
wives and their offspring of both sexes, as well as 
husbands, would be amused by singing it or 
hearing it sung. - 
` “I persuaded Whitney to forget the theatre and 
to devote the night to developing the line with 
me into a song. Now, the usual and unsuccessful 
way of handling a line like that is to dash off a 


jumble of verses about the henpecked husband, 
all leading up to a chorus running, we'll say, 
something like this: 


“My wife's gone to the country, 
She went away last night. 
Oh. I'm so glad! I'm so glad! 

© Tm crazy with delight! 


“Just wordy, obvious elaboration. No punch. 
All night I sweated to find what I knew was there, 
and finally I speared the lone word, just a single 
word, that made the song—and a fortune. Listen: 


“My wife’s gone to the country! 
Hooray !— 


"*Hooray!" That lone word gave the whole 
idea of the song in one quick wollop. It gave the 
singer a chance to hoot with sheer joy. It invited 
the roomful to join in the hilarious shout. Ít 
everlastingly put the catch line over. And I 
wasn't content until I had used my good thing 
to the limit. 'She took the children with her— 
hooray! Hooray’—and so on.” 


most figures of England’s 
dramatic and musical world 
and of England’s “smart” 
society were enthusiastical- 
ly acclaiming him at a pre- 
tentious banquet in his 
honor on “Irving Berlin 
night” in London’s most 
fashionable hotel. He wore 
a seven and one-quarter 
size hat comfortably on 
that aight, too—and also 
the mofning after. 

On a recent evening, 
when I talked with him 
until long after midnight in 
his New York home about 
the fundamentals of his 
great success, I was impolite 
enough to make a somewhat 
minute mental appraisal 
of the beauties and the 
lovely simplicity of the 
things which the one-time 
"singing waiter" boy had 

athered about him—the 
ew but sufficient paintings 
by Inness and other great 
figures in American art; 
the absence of garishness in 
lights and furnishings; the 
simple elegance of his table 
appointments and the per- 
fection of the service; the 
carved ivories from France 
and the Orient; the: auto- 
raphed editions of famous 

ks; the set of Shakes- 
peare gor which a noted 
collector had offered him, 
unsuccessfully, many thou- 
sands of dollars; a "Short 
Life of Lincoln" in which 
the original hand-written 
letters, penned by mighty 
figures of Civil War Days, 
even original manuscripts 
by Lincoln himself, had been 
bound into the volumes. 
And all theserareand beauti- 
ful things were "bought for 
a song." 

More marvelous still was 
the realization. that here 
was a young man who had 
spent the working hours of 


composers of music of classic model. 
"Therefore, those who label our popular 
dance and song music as ‘typical American 
music' hit the bull's-eye in so naming it. 
For it is the syncopation of several lands 
and centuries ‘Americanized.’” 


Irving Berlin, then just out of knicker- 
bockers, was trying to support his 
widowed mother, his little sisters, and a 
small brother—all pitifully poor—by 
working as a “singing waiter” in China- 
town, New York City, picking from the 


his formative years amid the most dan- 
gerous, degraded, and almost always de- 
grading influences to be found in any slums 
anywhere, but who had managed by sheer 
force of will to come forth a paragon of 
sobriery, modesty, (Continued on page 239) 
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"Arliss," he began. He was not nervous, but he was very much in earnest 
about what he was going to say, because he did not like to say it—whatever it was 


What Opened Jerry's Eyes 


to Bertha 


The story of a piece of bad luck that turned out well 
By Elizabeth Irons Folsom | 
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T ALL happened inside of two days! 
- Two wonderful days of crowded emo- 
tions, which surged suddenly into the 
quiet, colorless life of Arliss Dent and 
left her shaken, trembling, and—but 

that ts the story. 

‘Ie began m the morning of the first of 
those two summer days which were to 
bring such unexpected happenings. 

Her work lay ready to her hand, care- 
fully folded, assorted, placed as she had 
left it the night before—a white cloth 
spread over the array of fabrics, threads, 
appliances of her small and exquisite 
dressmaking business. 

She was quite mistress of her craft. 
Arliss Dent at twenty had known how to 

ut her own clothes together, could give 
hee dresses the smack of the “different.” 
By some intuition, she never was sur- 
prised at the changes of fashion. In her 
own frocks, there had been always some 
whimsy of style which later would appear 
in print with a whole page for its ex- 
ploitation. 

At twenty, She was making her own 

' dresses and exulting in her ability, swell- 
mg her gentle heart with the delight of 
having the prettiest things. This at 
twenty. Then, at twenty-five, Artiss 
Dent’s small-town world, teetered and 
turned over: Her father died; her mother 
went to bed and stayed there, querulous 
and full of insistent needs. 

There was a little money—and there 
was Arliss's gift with needle and thread. 
That was all. 

She was a trifle paler the day she made 
the round of the neighborhood and town, 
to say that in the future she would make 
dresses; that she could not do a great 
deal, because of the care of the house and 
her mother,, but that to make dresses 
would be her business in the future. 

She thought of that first day, as she 
lifted the cover from her work table. She 
had not expected it to last very long— 
this putting together of other people's 
clothes—but Arliss would be thirty next 
year and the work was lasting! The ex- 
pected increase in income from her father's 
investments had not appeared; her mother 
was not out of bed, and—and—the mar- 
riage to Jerry Farley, which had been 
pictured at her horizon since school days 
—that too, had not come close enough to 
disturb the business of making frocks. 

Was it coming at all? Every time she 
thought that, she hoped she would never 
think it again; but here it was—insidious, 
scraping, as it had always been. She 
sighed and folded away the white cloth. 

“Arlie”? i 

It was her mother’s voice from the next 


room, high and long-drawn-out, insist- 
ent, too—there was no doubt that the 
answer must be forthcoming with little 
delay. : 

“Arlie!” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Getting ready to work.” 

“Did you make my eggnog?” 

_ “Yes; it is ready whenever you want 
it.” 

“I want it now.” 

“ But you have just had your breakfast, 
dear.” 

“I want it now!” 

Arliss went to the bedroom door. Her 
mother, spotlessly washed and shiningly 
combed, was sitting against her pillows, 
her eyes sharp under their frowning brows, 
her thin hands moving over the coverlid 
in squares and circles. It was her irritable 
mood. In calm times these traveling 
hands lay quiet. 

"| wish you would not have it now, 
dear; it is too soon after breakfast.” 

“T want it now.” 

Arliss went through the tiny, exactly 
correct dining-room and the tiny, exactly 
correct kitchen and took a tumbler from 
the ice box. Its contents at this hour 
would upset that vacillating stomach in 
there, and it would be sick all day. She 
hesitated and looked out of the window, 
where the June morning was enjoying it- 
self so completely. She would have liked 
a half-hour to run down the slope of the 
yard, climb the fence, pick her way over. 
the stepping-stones of the stream, and 
wander, just a little while, in the timber 
over there, where it was cool and very 
clean. 

She stood with the glass in her hands to 
look a second at the hills huddled tight 
under the high-going mountain that was 
green nearly to its top—clear to the base 
of the great rocks, beetled side by side, 
with two up-stretched points; they had 


always looked to her like a tuning fork— 


to set the melody of it all, and into which 
the hills, the pasture lands, the quiet 
town, gathered in harmony. In the past, 
she often went— 

“Arlie.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“What are you doing?” 


ER mother sipped the eggnog and in- 
H dicated, by a motion o ce hand, 
that she had something to say. So Arliss 
stood and waited—she was a half-day be- 
hind with Mrs. Moore’s dress. Her eyes 
wandered again outside the open window 
where the tuning fork poised. It was 
leading the melody of June, wasn’t it? It 


UNDERWOOD 


was putting into a whole the whiffs of 
honeysuckle she knew were out there, the 
little, soft, urging sounds which she knew 
she could hear should she lie a moment on 
the ground—that growing sound that she 
loved. And as she looked, a meadow lark 
swung just over the fence and sang— 


' went into the big concert of June, over 


which the tuning fork held arrested and 
didactic prongs. 

“Arlie, did you hear what Mrs. Moore 
was telling me last night, about Jerry 
Farley?" 

Arliss started a very little. She took 
her eyes from the out-of-doors, and in 
bringing them to rest upon her mother 
they passed a mirror and she saw them 
dilate at the question. Her mother was 
looking at them, too, over the top of the 
resumed amber fluid. 

“No, I didn't hear her say anything 
about Jerry? What did she say?” 

Mrs. Dent handed over the oe 

“She said that he is spending every 
evening with Bertha Craven. He takes 
her out in his car nearly every day. She 
said they’re always either walking or rid- 
ing together.” : 

“Yes, I have seen them together.” 

“Well—Arlie?” 

* Well—Mother?" 

“Ts that all you have to say?” 

* What should I say? Jerry can do as 
he likes, can't he?" 

Mrs. Dent humphed slightly, and closed 
her eyes. Arliss went back into the other 
room. 


SHE picked up her work from the table, 
selected carefully from the third tray 
to the right, two pearl buttons, drew out 
some threads of a certain shade of silk, 
made her tiny, careful knot in it, and set 
to whipping lines of mauve around and 
about the Duttore which were for the 
adornment of Mrs. Moore’s big waist. 
She knew, no one better, that Jerry 
spent much time with Bertha Craven. 
he knew that Bertha was pretty, full of 
her years at school and in the big cities. 
She Tad come back home after four years 
of what are called "advantages." She 
danced the new steps; spoke the new slang 
with exhilarating ease; had heard the new 
plays; spoke of the actors carelessly; had 
the city patter of places and things; had 
a familiarity with ways and manners of 
town. She sang well—in a light soprano 
that carolled; she had a pretty laugh— 
that twinkled. 
No wonder Jerry liked to be with her. 
On the rare occasions when Arliss could 
go anywhere, she had known she was dull 
—tired-dull. As for talking, what was 
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there for her to talk about? 
wanted to hear about her mother’s symp- 
toms, whether the invalid had spent a 
good day or a bad one, or to be enlightened 
as to the set of sleeves and the hang of 
skirts. Yet these were the matters that 
filled her life. 

The last time she had been out with 
Jerry, she had inspected herself carefully 
before starting, and the result had tight- 
ened her lips. She was so slim and heavy- 
eyed; she did not believe that even the 
sheen of her hair, nor the prettiness of her 
shoes and gown, made up for the heavy 
way she looked, the heavy way she talked, 
the heavy way she felt. Jerry had talked 
of Bertha that day. Well—why not? He 
could if he liked. He was not bound to 
her. Nothing was bound to her, except 
Mother and the house, and the millions 
upon millions of uninteresting things to be 
done, not one of which could give snap to 
anything she might say. She didn’t know 
New York; she was up-country. Jerry 
was interested in a girl who was alive. 
That was what he had said of Bertha, 
“She is so alive!" Arliss remembered. If 
there was_anything that she, herself, was 
not it was "alive." 


"THE pearl buttons were put in their 

place; the waist was ready for fitting. 

And just then, quite unexpectedly, 
things began to happen. First, the gate 
clicked. Arliss looked up slowly—no rea- 
son to hurry—a slow, uninterested look, 
expectant only of Mrs. Moore, coming for 
her fitting. 


But it was not Mrs. Moore; it was^ 


Jerry Farley. He never came to see her 
during the day; in fact, scarcely any other 
time—lately. 

She glanced into her mother's room as 
she went to the door. Mrs. Dent was 
asleep, but her best ear was uppermost 
and voices would reach it quickly. So— 

"Sha'n't we sit here on the porch, 
Jerry,” she said. 

He sat down and Arliss sat by him, 
smoothing her apron. She glanced at him. 
How strong—how vivid with life—how 
eager! Oh, well! She settled more tightly 
against the back of her chair. 

It was not a casual call. He made no 
pretense of its being so. He had an er- 
rand, and she did. not pretend to do any- 
thing but wait for him to make it known. 

Arliss,” he began. He was not nerv- 
ous, but he was very much in earnest 
about what he was going to say, because 
he did not like to say it—whatever it was. 

“ Arliss, I wanted to tell you something, 
before anyone else told you." 

She looked at him. 

"*[—I don't know why. I really have 
no reason to want to tell you myself, ex- 
cept—we have always been such good 
friends." 

“Yes.” 

She knew what it was. Instantly she 
could have told him that he was “break- 
ing it to her" that he was to marry Bertha 
Craven. 

"Well—you see, Arliss, I have asked 
Bertha to marry me. Somehow I couldn't 
help it, she is so exactly what I like." 

Arliss did not feel emotion. She folded 
her hands in her lap. t 

“She is awfully attractive. I am glad 
for you. I suppose you are very happy, 
Jerry.” 

She heard curiosity in her voice. Was 
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that what she felt, then—just curiosity 
for anyone thus happy? 

** Yes, of course," he said, with a short, 
awkward laugh. ‘‘ Now—you don't: care 
what I sav to you, do you?” 

“Why, no. I guess not." ; 

“Well, then; I am happy, but I had to 
know one thing before I was quite so. | 
had to know if--if I have been fair with 
you.” 

“How do you mean, Jerry?” 

“Why—er—every way.’ 


"It's spoiled: To 


“Are you trying to find out if I expected 
you to marry me?" She could be direct. 
too. She could be brutal, too, brutal and 
quivering. He was almost that himself. 
he had not liked the rob any too well. 

“I suppose that is what I mean," he 
answered gravely. 

She smiled then. 

“It’s good that we can be quite frank. 
isn't it? No, Jerry, you have been all 
right to me. I haven't a feeling of any- 
thing—” 
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embroider upon brocade! 


“Arlie!” 

The voice came through the open door. 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“What are you doing?” 

* ['ll come in a minute. . . . No, I haven't 
a feeling of anything, Jerry, except to be 
on your side, and hope a lot of good things 
for you. I am sorry you should have 
thought—” 

“Yes, I was a cad to have thought— 
But I had always supposed myself—to 
go on and be frank, Arlie, I had always 


It’s ruined, and you did it on purpose!” 


supposed it was you. I— How frank 
may I be?” 

“Anything.” 

"You see—I’ve been a selfish brute. 
I—you—you were so busy with the sew- 
ing, and your mother, and everything, 
that—well—I liked to go where it was 
more lively.” 

“Of course. You would. 
right, Jerry.” : 

“And the longer the time, the more 
quiet you were, and the more selfish I 


That’s all 


~ 
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was. You know I said once"— his voice 
rose, as if in a spirit of self-exoneration— 
“you know I said once that I wished I 
could help you, and you said you could 
do it better alone." 

“T said I had better do it alone.” 

" Well—that is what I said.” 

“Verv nearly.” 

" You remember it?” 

"Yes. I remember." 

“T got the impression that it was a de- 
cision. Arliss, I (Continued on page 265) 


This is a story of a 
father, a son, and an idea 


E Everybody With Whom 


You cannot really or permanently profit at another's 
are built, and it is the basis upon which 


F YOU had been in the place of 
Richard A. Feiss in the year 1904, 
you might have felt pretty discour- 


aged. i 
e was twenty-six years old. He 
had been six years at Harvard University. 
A graduate of its law school, as well as 
of its academic department, he had been 
admitted to the bar in New York, and 
in the summer of 1904 had begun to 
practice there. Yet before the year was 
out he found himself reporting at six- 
thirty A. M. as one of the hands in his 
father's clothing factory in Cleveland. 
His wages were fifty dollars per month. 

Simply because he went to work in his 
father's factory, do not jump to the con- 
clusion that the case of Richard Feiss is 
that of a rich man's son, or a son of the 
boss, as such cases commonly shape up. 

To begin with, Julius Feiss, the father 
of Richard, was not the sort to over- 
indulge any of his sons. Having in his 
own youth drunk deeply of hardship, and 
found it invigorating, he did not content 
himself with recommending to his four 
sons a little of the same, but also saw to 
it that they got it. When it came to his 
dealing with Richard, it was then that the 
Spartan in Julius Feiss got really busy. 
To be quite candid about it, Richard 
Feiss was in his youth pretty restless and 
heady. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the 
young man’s move into the paternal 
factory was by the paternal hand largely 
accelerated. 

When Julius Feiss came to this country 


as a boy, his assets were just about limited 


to his character, which included a full 
capacity for hard, grinding toil. If he had 
a decided bent for mechanics, this at the 
beginning was more of a liability than an 
asset. As Richard Feiss puts it, “Father 
began life starving to death as an inventor." 

o save himself from literally starving, 
Julius Feiss went to work in the clothing 
shop of the firm that was destined to bear 
his name. This was in 1866. The twelve- 
hour -day was then the standard, but 
Feiss, as the newest arrival, was required 
to devote practically the whole twenty- 
four hours to the firm’s service. He had 
to clean up the shop after the regular day’s 
work, sleep there in a packing box among 
the rats, and be ready to open the door for 
the other employees at six-thirty in the 
morning. 

After four years, through sheer force of 
character, he rose to be a member of the 
firm. The business prospered more and 
more and he personally waxed in sub- 
stance. As he did so, he did not let his 
keen perception of the value of hardship 
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in the development of character prevent 
him from resolving that his sons should 
have all the advantages which could be 
derived from a first-class education. 

Richard, the third son, received his 
early education in Cleveland’s public 
schools and at the private institution 
known as the University School. Then 
his father, with the specific object of 
making him a lawyer, sent him to 
Harvard. He was graduated from the 
academic department in 1901, and from 
the law school in 1903. 

In the summer of 1904, when he was 
twenty-six, Richard Feiss started to 
practice law in New York. But he was 
as restless in his law office as a husky 
young tom-cat shut up on a night made 
for prowling and song. The ethics of his 
profession required him to wait for busi- 
ness to come to him; whereas he was all 
for getting out and stirring business up. 
He felt lonely in his law office. He loved 
to rub shoulders and to match wits 
with folks. 


AFTER doing legal work for some Ohio 
manufacturers, he fell into the habit 
of representing them generally as their 
New York agent. This gave him a chance 
to go out after business. But the people 
he represented disapproved of some of his 
actions, and he went home to see about it. 

His father took the part of the other 

eople. It was plain to him that Mr. 

ichard still needed a lot of taming. 
And if this heady son of his could not be 
a lawyer, and must needs be a business 
man, the place for him to get his training 
was in the clothing factory, under his 
father’s eye. When the son protested that 
he wanted no favors, that he was able and 
willing to make his own way, his father 
replied grimly: 

* Don't worry! You will be treated a 
hundred per cent worse than anyone else!” 

At the time, it looked as if the young 
man's abandonment of the law to become 
a shopworker meant that his expensive 
education was wasted. Of what practical 
advantage, at all events, could it be to 
him now? But the answer is plain enough 
in his subsequent career. 

For the past ten years Richard Feiss 
has been the general manager of that 
factory, now known as the Clothcraft 
Shops of the Joseph & Feiss Company. 
During this period these shops have 


. become an institution of international 


celebrity among industrial executives, 
management engineers, social workers 
and investigators, and professors of 
economics and other things. 


By Frank 


One thing about Richard Feiss's work 
stands out like an illuminated sign- 
board on a dark night. For years the 
general clothing industry in this country 
has had more than its share of labor 
troubles. It was largely in consequence 
of a strike at his factory, ten years ago, 
that Richard Feiss became the general 
manager; and since that time labor 
troubles there have been conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The thing for which this factory has 
become particularly celebrated since 
Richard Feiss took control is its organi- 
zation—an organization which works with 
the smoothness of the highest class 
machinery, and is actuated by an enthu- 
siastic team play ordinarily confined to 
the world of sport. i 

You can recognize that there is some- 
thing different about this factory the 
moment you approach it: Sitting well 
back from the street, the building might 
be that of a library or school. Its walls 
are of ornamental brick, its windows high 
and broad. A circular drive leading to 
the entrance encloses a lawn with flower 
beds. However, there is nothing flossy 
in all this. The general scheme is simply 
designed to carry out the idea of crafts- 
manship or of pride in work. 

Things inside are plain, but remarkably 
clean, neat, and bright. There are about 
six hundred operatives, three fourths of 
whom are women and girls. The neatness 
and cheerfulness extends to them. The 
air is magnetic. The work seems to go 
with rhythm and lilt and swing. There 
really is song. At noon, besides various 
kinds of sport and dancing, there is a 
regular chorus, trained and conducted by 
a professional., One day when I was there 
the operatives resumed singing after they 
returned to work. It began with a few; 
seon the whole big room got going, the 
melody rising above the whirring of the 
sewing machines. 


THESE songfests point to a skill in work 

so highly dene that, while the 
fingers fly, the mind is at perfect ease. 
But they point to more than this. À song 
is a melody. d you sing—there is 
naturally a melody in your heart—when 
between you and your environment there 
is harmony. Think it over. 

It should be plain that such an insti- 
tution could not have been built up 
without a touch of idealism. Some people 
seem to think that when you start to talk 
about ideals you are going up into the air. 
But the fact is that, tucked away in the 
back of his head, everyone has ideals of 


You Deal Must Profit 


expense—T his is the basis upon which all sound businesses 
employers and employees can get along together 
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some kind, high or low, practical or 
unpractical. One of life's principal prob- 
lems is to make your ideals both high 
and practical. That the idealism which 
lights up the Feiss factory is 
retty practical would appear 
rom the fact that the company 
now has under way an addition 
to its plant which will double 
its capacity. And what this 
idealism mainly has to do with 
are the principles of responsi- 
bility and service. 

Julius Feiss, the father, with 
the sympathy and support of 
his associates, early introduced 
these principles into the selling 
end. He believed that the use 
value of your goods to your 
customer must be greater than 
the value represented by the 
money he pays for them. He 
believed that everybody with 
whom you deal should profit, 
that you cannot really or 
permanently profit at another's 
expense, and that real profit is 
derived, not by taking or get- 
ting something from someone 
else, but by giving something. 

While at college, Richard 
Feiss picked up some ideals of 
his own in connection with the 
principles of responsibility and 
service, and these ideals were 
destined to work out in the 
finest way imaginable to sup- 
plement those of his father's, 
particularly as regards the firm's 
dealings with its employees. 


"[HE promise of Julius Feiss 
that Richard would be 
treated in the factory a hundred 
per cent worse than anyone 
else was fully redeemed. In 
the measure that he loved his 
son and was ambitious for him, 
he was stern and severe with 
him. Says Richard Feiss to- 


ay: 

XAN along I understood my 
father’s motive, and honored 
him for it. But it is only 
within the last few years that 
I have come to appreciate the 
need of the course of sprouts 
through which he put me.” 

For a whole year his salary was never 
higher than that fifty dollars a month. 
It is true that he lived at his parents’ 
home; but in consideration of that fact he 
was expected to save half of his fifty 


factory. 
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dollars. He long since had acquired a 


sweetheart, who was waiting for him, and 
he frequently protested that at twenty- 
seven a man ought to be able to marry. 


. RICHARD A. 


FEISS 


Educated for the law and admitted to practice, Richard Feiss 
quit it inside of a year to go into his father's clothing 
He began at the bottom, and worked up to the 
general managership of the plant—the Clothcraft Shops 
, in Cleveland—which he has made internationally famous 
' as an efficient and enthusiastic organization. Visitors 
from all over the world come to it to study particularly 
its methods of dealing with employees. 
president of the Taylor Society ''to promote the science 
and the art of administration and of management," and 
is a member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and the American Academy of Political and Social 
He was born in Cleveland forty-two years ago 
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“You will not marry,” said his father, 
‘until you have proved your ability to 
earn money and to take care of it." 

The fact that he was his father's son 
worked out in many ways to his actual 


€ 


Mr. Feiss is vice- 


disadvantage. Some of the minor officials 
did not want any boss's son “snooping” 
around them, and when there was a dis- 


‘pute it wasn't always Mr. Richard's side 


that wasfavored by those higher 
up. The fact that he had been 
to college also tended to make 
it rough going for him. What- 
ever he did was likely to be 
greeted as “college stuff.” 

Ifa widespread feeling against 
college graduates continues to 
exist in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of all kinds, I am in 
a position to know that it is 
based on some pretty sad 
experiences with them. It is 
commonly charged against the 
"rah-rah boys" that, as a 
class, they think they are of 
different clay from other folk; 
that it is not for them to buckle 
down to hard or monotonous 
work; and that they have an 
exaggerated notion of the value 
of the education you can 
receive at college, and a wholly 
inadequate notion of the value 
of the education that you can 
receive only through practical 
experience. 

Of course it does not work 
out this way in every case. 
Certainly, the discipline to 
which young Feiss was sub- 
jected bs his father was calcu- 
lated to prevent its working 
out this way in his case. 


HE principle upon which 
Julius Feiss acted should 
be clear to us all: The spruce 
that was the most highly prized 
by the old Maine shipbuilders 
was the black spruce that grew 
on the rocky islands off the 
coast. The spruce that was 
cut inland had been sheltered, 
and so had grown soft. But 
the black spruce on those 
islands had to wrestle for its 
life with the nor'east winds; as 
it survived, it grew tough, it 
acquired what the shipbuilders 
with great aptness called “ char- 
acter.” Julius Feiss knew that 
if his son had the real stuff in 
him there would be nothing 
like the cold winds of adversity for 
bringing it out. 
As a matter of fact, here was a young 
man whose own good sense kept him from 
cherishing any (Continued on page 254) 
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Without a moment's hesitation he vaulted the iow fence and took the hammer 
from the astonished girl. He did not speak till he had pried off the cover; then he said 
severely, "You mustn't do things like this. It takes strength. You're not old enough" 


Mr. Piper of Hamlin 


A love story 


mo By Christine Whiting Parmenter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


IS name was John Paine Hun- 
gerford, followed by a string of 
impressive B.A.’s, Ph. D.'s and 
the like, and he was professor 
of English at Hamlin Uni- 

versity, a co-ed college in the Far West; 
but everyone outside the classroom called 
him “Mr. Piper.” 

The custom started one Saturday when 
he had been at Hamlin anly a short time, 
and was due entirely to the wife of the 
college president, who, on leaning from a 
window to shake a dust cloth, beheld him 
striding up the street followed by what 
appeared like the entire youthful popula- 
tion of the town. 

“Good morning,” he called cheerfully. 
“Great day!” 

* [s there a circus?” she responded, “or 
have you bewitched them? You look like 
the Pied Piper.” 

“I’m of Hamlin anyhow,” he retorted 
. quickly; and the name stuck. Henceforth 
to the people of Hamlin he was “Mr. 

Piper.” 

And not without cause. Every child in 
Hamlin soon learned that if a bicycle 
needed oiling, if a doll were broken, or if, 
for some mysterious reason, a roller skate 
stopped rolling, Mr. Piper was a friend 
indeed. He had a tool box which held 
-every needed article, a pot of glue, and a 
roll of adhesive plaster. The latter was 
useful for cut fingers, as well as other ail- 
ments not necessarily human. He was 
also liberal in the matter of pennies, and 
seemed possessed of an exhaustless store 
of bright ones, which goes to show that 
he was not entirely dependent upon his 
salary as professor of English at Hamlin! 

, rumor had it that he was a pro- 
fessor only because he liked to be, and that 
the supply of pennies was really as inex- 
laurtiile as it seemed. He brought his 
mother to Hamlin and built a small white 
cottage, about which they planted lilacs, 
rose bushes, and holl hacks; making it 
look as much like a bit of their native 
New England as was possible. They had 
a garden fragrant with old-time flowers, 
in which both the professor and his mother 
worked at all odd moments; and an old- 
fashioned grape arbor, where the small 
girls of the neighborhood held doll tea 

arties without so much as "by your 
leave,” so sure were they of a welcome. 
On such occasions, Sally, “the colored 
lady" as the children called her, whom 
Mr. Piper and his mother had brought 
with them from the East, usually added a 
donation in the way of cookies, or spice 
cake, and even hot chocolate in dolly cups, 
which Mr. Piper's mother kept for just 
that purpose. : 

The children loved Mr. Piper's mother 
almost as much as they loved him. She 
was so pretty: neither old, nor young, 


nor yet middle-aged. She was just “Mr. 
Piper’s mother.” She didn’t join their 
parties very often, or talk with them 
much, because she was very deaf; though, 
when small Teddy Rogers, the history 

rofessor's son, made an effort to tell her 
just what Mr. Piper was doing to his toy 
engine or his bicycle she appreciated it 
pathetically, and kept a specially warm 
place for him in her heart. It was this 
same small boy who, when dining at the 
professor’s one Sunday, discovered the 
amazing fact that Mr. Piper talked to his 
mother in “the sign language.” 

“You mean the deaf Wd dumb alpha- 
bet?" asked his father when he disclosed 
his discovery. 

“Nope; but if he wants the salt he pre- 
tends to shake a saltcellar; or if his glass 
needs filling he pretends to take a drink, 
an' things like that. It's awful funny. 
Once when she didn't understand we all 
got laughing, and Mr. Piper's mother 
said, ‘Oh, dear! I’m an old nuisance,’ and 
he got right up and kissed her. I saw-him.” 

ut although Mr. Piper’s mother didn’t 
often talk with the children, she knew that 
they loved her. She knew, because they 


always waved to her on their way to 


school, and brought her the first wild 
flowers of the springtime: big, blue 
anemones, that reminded her of the cro- 
cuses in the New England garden she had 
left behind. When she died the children 
missed her sorely. They even wondered, 
in a fright too terrible to voice, if Mr. 
Piper would stay on, without his mother 


to look after him; but the fear vanished ° 


after a while, because Mr. Piper did stay 
and so did Sally, and in time the tea 

arties iontinued, with Sally to bring out 
hee chocolate in the little cups; while Mr. 
Piper’s mother became only a memory— 
a gentle memory which did not sadden 
them any more. 


THE children’s mothers were very good 
to Mr. Piper after his own mother went 
away. They were always asking him to 
dinner, and sending the children to talk 
with him while he worked in his garden, 
because they knew he was lonely. 
sometimes Mrs. Rogers would stop at the 
kitchen door to chat with Sally; who was 
lonely, too. It was on one of these oc- 
casions that she discovered that the pro- 
fessor had suffered a disappointment years 
ago, and had been a woman-hater ever 
since. ; 

Mrs. Rogers had hard work to suppress 
a smile at the thought of Mr. Piper as a 
" woman-hater." He was so perfectly de- 
lightful to all the professors! wives. The 
idea amused her so much that next eve- 
ning, when he was pumping up the tires of 
her son's bicycle, she asked him why he 
didn't marry. 


Mr. Piper carefully unscrewed the pump 
and replaced the metal cap upon the rim 
before replying. He took a seat on the 
top step of the porch and looked up at Mrs. 
Rogers whereshesatabovehim. Hedidn't 
exactly smile, but his blue eyes twinkled. 
PA why should I get married?" 
"Because," answered his hostess 

romptly, “ you're too nice to be a bache- 
or. And you're fond of children. You 
ought to have a dozen of your own." 

“But you see,” objected Mr. Piper gal- 
lantly, "all the nice girls are already 
married.’ 

“You don’t get round me that way,” 
said Mrs. Rogers. “I wonder if Sally 
wasn’t right.” 

“Sally » 

“She said you were a woman-hater.” 

Mr. Piper raised his head quickly in a 
* What else 


way that was disconcerting. 
did Sally say?” 

Mrs. Rogers flushed. “You mustn't 
think that I was discussing you with 
Sally. I remarked that you ought to 
marry, and she said—" 

Mrs. Rogers found herself confused; 
then she met Mr. Piper's eyes and laughed. 
“Well, she hinted—” 

“At an early ‘disappointment’?” fin- 
ished Mr Piper, coming to the rescue. 

Mrs. Rogers nodded, and added hon- 
estly, "And that you'd been a woman- 
hater ever since.” 


MER PIPER clasped his hands around 
one knee and looked thoughtfully 
away to where the mesa met the hills. 
“Once upon a time,” he began quietly, 
"there was a boy who worshiped women 
—Aall women—but especially a—a certain 
woman. He used to think of her all day 
and dream of her at night, and, like a 
young fool, he decked her out in all the 
virtues of womankind. He thought she 
was tender and loving as she was beautiful 
—kid stuff, you know; but one night (it 
was the night on which he meant to tell 
her) he was—disillusioned." 

Mr. Piper paused, but his hearer had no 
mind to be left at this exciting point. 

* How?" she questioned boldly. 

Mr. Piper’s lips curved in an amused 
smile. He knew just how interested Mrs. 
Rogers was. 

“Tsn’t that enough?” 

“Oh, go on,” she pleaded. “Don’t be 
horrid.” 

Mr. Piper’s gaze returned to the blue 
and silver sunset beyond the hills. “He 
was to take her to the theatre," he con- 
tinued. “Quite an occasion. He was at- 
tired—grandly: evening clothes—flower 
in his buttonhole, and a solemn, oh, a very 
solemn feeling in his heart. It was still 
there when he kissed his mother good 
night and went outside—and then —" 
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The wife of the college f 
president, who, on lean- - 

ing from a window to | 
shake a dust cloth, be- 
held him striding up 
the street followed by 
what appeared like 
the entire youthful 
population of the town 
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Mrs. Rogers looked down to see 
real emotion in Mr. Piper’s face. She 
wanted to tell him not to continue 
if it hurt, but he was saying stolidly, 
“His mother had a dog, a bright 
little cocker spaniel that she thought 
the world of. She was very deaf, 
and she used to say she could talk 
with the dog when she couldn’t with 
anything else. That night, just as 
the boy reached the sidewalk, an 
automobile went by at sixty miles 
an hour— Look here!” broke off Mr. Piper 
suddenly, *I can't go into it; but there 
was nothing left of the dog. The boy's 
mother had mercifully not heard the 
commotion, and he picked up the pieces 
and buried them before he told her. It 
was, of course, rather late for the theatre 
when he got through; and he couldn't 
have gone anyway, because, you see, he 
happened tolovethatlittledog. But when 
he sought the girl, to explain, and receive 
the sympathy he craved, she—she didn't 
understand. She was angry. If he liked 
the dog more than he did her, all right— 
and she'd always thought his mother was 
foolish to care so much about an animal— 
and her evening was spoiled, and— That's 
all," said Mr. Piper abruptly. 


HE AROSE. The sun was gone now, 
leaving only a rosy afterglow. Mr. 
Piper smiled down on Mrs. Rogers almost 
tenderly. “No, I don't hate them," he 
said, “but l'mafraid of being disappointed 
in them. I like'em best when they're 
safely anchored—like you." 

"Mr. Piper," came a plaintive voice 
from the driveway, “ Evelyn’s arm’s come 
off. Could you hx it "fore bedtime?” 

The voice belonged to Janet, aged five, 
whose father taught chemistry at Hamlin. 
Mr. Piper turned with alacrity, and re- 
plied in a way that would have shocked 
some of his serious-minded English stu- 
dents, "You bet I can!—though maybe 
she'll have to spend a night in the hos- 

ital" Then he extended his hand to 
Mrs. Rogers. "Good night. Don't worry 
about me. As for the kids—why, at times 
I feel as if I were the father of twenty." 

But as he walked away, the broken doll 
in one hand and small Janet clinging ador- 
ingly to the other, Mrs. Rogers sighed. 
He was too nice to be a bachelor! 
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It was the véry day after this conversa- 
tion that the shutters were removed 
from the bungalow which stood next to 
'Mr. Piper's cottage. It had been boarded 
up for years, and the sight of workmen 
shout the place caused much interest 
among the children. 

“So you’re to have a neighbor!” said 
Mrs. Rogers. She had joined Mr. Piper 
as he crossed the campus on his way to 
class. “A lady neighbor," she added with 
an amused glance. 

Mr. Piper smiled. “Let us hope,” he 
answered dryly, "that she is married." 

"She is not,” said his companion de- 
fantly. 

“Then let her be sixty; tall and angular, 


with a wart on the side of her nose, and—” 


Mrs. Rogers giggled like a girl. Mr. 
Piper had a way of making every woman 
he talked with feel young, save when she 
was too young, and then he made her feel, 
well—just right. They call it tact. 

“T know nothing about the wart,” said 
Mrs. Rogers, “but she is not sixty. Her 


people left here when she was eighteen, a 
very pretty eighteen, too. She is alone in 
the world now. Her name is Rose Mal- 
lory, and I believe she—writes.” 

"Heaven help me!" said Mr. Piper 
fervently, and. disappeared behind the 
swinging doors of Bates Hall. 


IN DUE time furniture began to arrive 
at the little bungalow. It came in fas- 
cinating crates, through which the chil- 
dren stuck their fingers to tear away the 
packing when Mr. Piper was not there to 
reprovethem. Through theslats, however, 
glimpses were visible of good mahogany 
and wicker chairs cushioned in cheerful 
chintz. “At least," said Mr. Piper re- 
lievedly, “she has good taste." 
Indeed, the sight of the old 
mahogany had mitigated some- 
what Mr. Piper's ideas of his new 
neighbor. He had decided firmly 
that she must keep to her own 
side of the fence. He could not 
have a woman, 
an unmarried 
woman, ‘botherin 
about. He woul 
not be unneigh- 
borly but hewould 
be firm, especially 
should she ask him 


to criticize her stories. That, thought Mr. 
Piper, would be the limit! Even English 
professors, it seems, resort to present-day 
vernacular in their hours of need! 

Yet, despite his resolutions, it was Mr. 
Piper who first crossed the fence. He ar- 
tived home one noon-time, to see a little 
girl in a long apron struggling with a box 
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on the piazza of the bungalow. It was 
plain that she was not accustomed to 
using a hammer, even had she the strength 
to pry up the boards. His new neighbor 
had evidently arrived; but if she was al- 
lowing a small girl (not a day over four- 
teen, he decided hastily) to open crates— 
a nice neighbor she would be! 

Mr. Piper's heart, which always burned 
at an abuse of childhood, thumped an- 
grily. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
vaulted the low fence and took the ham- 
mer from the astonished girl. He did not 
speak till he had pried aff rhe cover; then 
he said severely, " You mustn't do things 
like this. It takes strength. You're not 
old enough.” 

The girl laughed. Even in his indigna- 
tion Mr. Piper marveled at that laugh. 
It brought visions of song birds, and over- 
flowing brooks in spring time. He looked 
at the girl then, and a dull mahogany 
crept up beneath his tan. She was re- 
moving the little sweeping cap and apron. 
Presto, change! Sheseasn’t a little girl at all! 

Mr. Piper stared rudely and seated 
himself upon the packing box. With a 
quick movement the girl swung herself up 
beside him. 

“I think," said Mr. Piper reproach- 
fully, “that you've been accepting as- 
sistance under false pretenses." 


“T’ll forgive you,” returned Mr. Piper 
generously; "but it was a shock. | am 
very fond of children." 

“ Be fond of me,” said the girl, with an 
imploring gesture which broke the last bit 
of ice. They both laughed then, though 
the girl had the grace to blush at her own 
boldness. ‘She slipped off the box and 
tore away some papers, revealing books. 

“Those idiots of movers left these out- 
side," she said vindictively, “and it might 
have rained!” 

“Pll cake them in for you,” the profes- 
sor offered, rejoiced at an excuse to pro- 
long his call. 

“No,” the girl protested; “I am both 
old enough and strong enough to carry 
books. But you were a dear to open the 
box; and I don't know who you are." 

"| m your next-door neighbor," said 
Mr. Piper, bowing with exaggerated gal- 


lantry. “Of course [ shall carry in the 
books. What are neighbors for? Be- 
sides, | am fond of books. It will be a 


pleasure." 


HOR the first time in years Professor 
Hungerford was late to dinner. 

“I seen you go in over there," said 
Saliy sociably, and the professor flushed. 
He found himself defending his action 
with an explanation about the box. 
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answered Sally, pausing at the door. 

"She's not going to live there all alone?” 
gasped Mr. Fiper. “That child?” 

Sally laughed softly. "She ain't no 
chile, Mr. John. Lawsy! when I was that 
ole I had three young ones an’ a ole man.” 

“Well,” said Mr. John awedly, “I ad- 
mire your industry!” 

A week later Mr. Piper was accosted 
by Mrs. Rogers. “You have neglected 
us,” she reproached him. “Three times 
this week I have seen you enter the 
‘abode of your new neighbor. I am jeal- 
ous. 

“You have no cause,” he replied, un- 
ruffed. He was looking down at Mrs. 
Rogers in the way that made her feel 
young again, and attractive. "When you 
move I will hang your pictures, too." 

“So that's what you've been doing? 
Have you discovered the warts you 
prophesied?” . 

“Warts?” echoed Mr. Piper dazedly; 
then, remembering his former speech, he 
grinned. " Why, she's just a kid!” 

Mrs. Roger's lips twitched. “A kid, 
indeed! Don't you know that she has 
almost as many impressive letters follow- 
ing her name as you have?—that she’s 
done post-graduate work at college, and 
Met for a year in her father's hospital? 
What have you talked about?” 


“It’s the apron,” explained the girl. 
She laughed again, and Mr. Piper had 
hard work not to close his eyes and dream. 
“ You see, my father was a doctor. He 
had a private hospital, and these aprons 
were in the operating-room. I thought 
they might be useful; but I didn’t intend 
to masquerade as a doll-baby, truly.” 


“She come this morning,” said Sally, 
passing the potatoes. «T carried over 
some biscuit and a jar o' quince. I knew 
Miss Milly would ha' said to." 

“Yes, of course," said the professor, 
remembering his mother's friendly habits. 
* Has she anyone to help her?" 

"She ain't goin' to have anyone," 


“Dear me,” said Mr. Piper, "aren't you 
mistaken? We've talked of—let's see— 
griddle cakes, and vacuum cleaners—gas 
stoves, and the price of—of potatoes.” 

“Potatoes!” gasped the astonished lady. 
“Rose Mallory talks of potatoes to the 
English professor at Hamlin?” 

“Why shouldn’t (Continued on page 192) 


What if People Do 
Ridicule You! 


Every man in the world who has amounted to anything was at some 
- .— time or other the subject of persecution or derision 


By David Todd 


Former professor of astronomy in Amherst College 


S I WRITE this I have in mind the 
thirty-odd classes of men I 
have seen come in at the doors 
of a little college, pass through 
their four years, and go out 

into the world again. Some went to 
success, most to mediocrity, a few to 
failure. 

A teacher never ceases to wonder about 
the elements in them that cause some to 
forge ahead so irresistibly and others to 
lag far behind. What is the great es- 
sential? Ambition? Energy? The willing- 
ness to work? All these are important, 
surely. 

But there is one factor whose im- 
portance is often overlooked—a certain 
independence of spirit that makes a man 
dare to be himself, that makes him do his 
work regardless of what “they say” or 
do, and with no corroding fear that, 
because the thing he says or does is 
different, the world may therefore laugh. 

I think of Peter M., for example, who 
hz:d his chance, a few years after gradua- 
tion, to step into the motion-picture 
business at its very beginnings, and who 
was dissuaded by his wife. “It-is not a 
gentleman’s business," she argued. “What 
would people say?” 

A gentleman's business, indeed! What 
are “gentlemen’s businesses”? And does 
the gentleman make the business or the 
business make the gentleman? 

Peter M. did not stop to analyze those 
questions. He shrunk from the badinage 
of his friends, the possibly lifted eyebrows 
of the world, and lost his opportunity. 
He is a modest figure to-day in a business 
which even the most fastidious cannot 
criticize, but he might have been so much 
more, if he had only pitted his personal 
courage against the unthinking derision 
of his set. 

On the other hand, I call to memory 
Clyde Fitch, who, after his four years 
with us in college, moved out into the 
world of the theatre and became the 
greatest American playwright of his day. 
I happened to be at the depot on the 
morning when the train discharged Fitch 
at the rambling old college depot. A 
group of upper-classmen was there to 
look over incoming freshmen, and all 
eyes were turned immediately upon this 
strange individual, so obviously unlike the 
regulation type. He wore a sky-blue 
suit, and carried himself with the air of 
one who has a path to tread and will not 
he denied. 

There were jeers at his sky-blue suit, 
and pointed suggestions that humility 
best becomes a freshman. To all of which 
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Clyde paid not the slightest heed. All 
through his college days he did nothing 
just because it was “the thing to do.’ 

e was himself, Clyde Fitch, and the 
college was made for him, not he for the 
college. If he chose to wear a sky-blue 
suit, he wore it; and the remarks of his 
associates were no more to him than the 
twittering of the robins in the trees. 

I could multiply instances, but there 
would be little value in it. Suffice it to 
say that in my memory of the college 
men who have made a signal success in 
the world I cannot find one who did not 
display, even in college, a certain con- 
fidence in his own soul and being that 
made him superior to the superficial 
opinion of the mass. That confidence, I 
believe, is a real essential. 

l am aware, of course, of the reasons 
that prompted the Editor to ask me to 
write this article. It is not merely be- 
cause of my observation of other men, but 
because of certain ineidents in my own 
experience. I have perhaps sulfered more 
than my share from the world’s skepti- 
cism and mirth. That most of these jests 
and criticisms have been founded upon 
misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
of what I had said or done does not alter 
the situation. Į never said, for instance, 
that 1 thought Mars must be inhabited. 
I never announced any attempted project 
of communication with the inhabitants. 
But millions of readers of newspapers have 
been informed that I did make both an- 
nouncements, and the opportunity for a 
laugh was too good to wait for any in- 
vestigation of the facts. 

I have known what it is to have news- 
papers jeer and scientific societies pass 
grave resolutions of condemnation. And 
the point I want to make is that all such 
criticism and misunderstanding is un- 
important to the man who has work to do 
in the world, and is steadfastly engaged 
in doing it. If I can impress that truth 
on the minds of some of the thousands of 
business men who read this great maga- 
zine, I shall have done them a service of 
no mean value. 


JET me go back a few years to one of the 
first occasions when I found that, all 
unwittingly, I had added to the world's 
stock of mirth. Professor Lowell—whose 
scientific standing as an astronomer was 
never questioned, though many astrono- 
mers mistrusted his vigorous imagination 
and temperament—became convinced 
that other planets besides our own must 
be capable of supporting human life. He 
turned his especial attention to Mars 


naturally enough, since it is, next to 
Venus, the planet nearest the earth, and 
patiently accumulated observations of 
the so-called “canals” on Mars. 

The idea of life on the planets was of 
course not original with him. Every 
astronomer who has ever turned his 
telescope to the stars, and indeed any 
layman who has looked up at them at 
night, must have asked himself whether 
in so vast a universe only this pigmy 
world of ours is likely to have human life 
—whether, in a hotel of hundreds of 
millions of rooms, only one little hall bed- 
room has a guest. 

Most astronomers had contented them- 
selves with conjecture or had adopted the 
more cautious course of a negative de- 
cision, But Lowell believed he had dis- 
covered positive proofs, and the more 
nights he spent with his eye glued to one 
end of his great telescope, while the other 
end pointed toward our neighboring 
planet, the more positive he became. 


HE WAS able to makeout a pretty 
case. Mars is near us— less than forty 
million miles away when in opposition. 
and less than two hundred and fifty 
million miles away at the other side of its 
orbit, and these figures are trifling as 
astronomical distances go. Its day is 
only a little longer than ours; its seasons, 
except for their greater lengths, are 
practically the same. It is smaller than 
our earth, always much farther away 
from the sun, and so undoubtedly muc 
colder, and. with an atmosphere so rare- 
fied that most scientists have felt that, for 
this reason alone, it could not support 
life as we know it. Any theory of life on 
Mars, therefore, would have to take ac- 
count of these factors; and Lowell's 
theory did. f 

He observed, as all astronomers have, 
certain large white areas at the north and 
the south pole of Mars, which grew in 
area at that pole which was tilted away 
from the sun, and shrunk correspondingly 
at the other. These areas, he said, must 
be snow. Running down from the poles 
he noted certain tiny lines, which some 
other astronomers—Schiaparelli first— 
have seen and some others believe are 
pure imagination. Lowell was sure that 
he saw them. Moreover, as his years of 
observation went on, he believed that he 
had discovered new lines which were not 
there when he first began to observe. 

The conclusion to him was obvious. As 
the atmosphere of Mars became thinner 
and thinner, its moisture was disappear- 
ing. The rainfall was insufficient to pro- 
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vide for the crops on which the Martians 
are fed. To save themselves from ex- 
tinction, therefore, they had conceived 
the plan of bringing water from the melt- 
ing snows at the poles and of irrigating 
their lands with it. This was the expla- 
nation of the canals, which must be arti- 
ficial, as Lowell claimed, because he had 
seen new canals added during his years of 
observation. 

As friends engaged in the same work, 
though in different parts of the country, 
he and I were in constant communication. 
To be sure, I could not see all of his 
canals. But, then, his telescope was 
larger. And perhaps his eye was more 
keen, for it had been trained by years of 
specialized search. At any rate, such a 
theory was worth scientific investigation, 
and so I proposed to him in 1907 that I 
should go up into the Andes Mountains, 
in Chile, at the time when Mars would be 
nearest the earth, and make some photo- 
graphs. 

e welcomed the suggestion eagerly. 
The chief difficulty which astronomers 
encounter, of course, is in the air about 
us. It is far denser near the earth than at 
higher altitudes. It is also full of moisture 
and dust, and one reason why telescopes 
are not made much larger than they have 
been made is because as you magnify 
the object of your observation you also 
magnify the quivering and tremors of the 
air strata ot ayers that he between you 
and it, and so defeat your purpose. At 
the point to which I was planning to go, 
however, there had been no rain for four- 
teen years, and the altitude was so high 
as to make observation much more 
effective. 


MAKE the story short, I went, and 
came back with many thousand photo- 
graphs. The reporters were on hand, of 
course, to welcome me on my return, and 
the first questions were: ‘‘Did you see 
any people on Mars?” “What kind of 
people are they?” and “Do you think you 
will be able to communicate with them?" 
I explained to them that the expedition 
was Professor Lowell’s, financed by him, 
not by me; that the theory was his, and 
was only a theory, ,not a fact. But theo- 
ries are not "news," while discoveries are. 
So I found myself presently advertised 
all over the country as the professor who 
had discovered human life on Mars, and 
who expected soon to have some direct 
communication with the inhabitants. 

It was a glorious opportunity for the 
men who must fill a long newspaper 
column with wit and humor every day; it 
was a new subject for the cartoonists, a 
fresh line of thought for the editorial 
writers. For weeks and even months, in 

- spite of any explanation or denial, I found 
myself the cause of controversy, criticism, 
and ridicule, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I say in spite of explanations and de- 

- nials; for a denial is, of course, the merest 
stagé coach as compared with the fleet 
untruth or distortion which only fools 
ever seek to overtake. Let the papers 
- announce to-day that you have been 
- elected governor of your state, and hosts 
of your friends will never see it. But let 
the announcement tell that you have 
been arrested for carrying , concealed 
liquor, and éven though you are released 
at once and the police apologize, you will 
find that that story has been read to the 
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ROFESSOR TODD is an astronomer who has done work of genuine scientific value. 
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Yet, 


because he was not afraid to experiment with novel ideas, he has been criticised, mis- 


represented, and ridiculed. 


For years the newspapers have printed jokes about him. They have guyed him for his 
alleged belief that he would sometime be able to communicate with Mars. Yet he never said that 


he could do this. 


communicate. 


He never even said that he thought there was anybody on Mars with whom to 
That was Professor Lowell’s theory. 


Todd neither accepted nor rejected it. 


He simply said he would help to investigate scientifically its possible truth. He tells in the 
accompanying article how this has been done—and how he was ridiculed as a result of his efforts. 

But he also tells something else—something that is worth the attention of any man who 
wants to be himself and to carry out his own ideas, but who is held back by the fear of being 


laughed at. 


He gives striking examples where the people who did the laughing were the fools— 


not the men who were scorned and held up to ridicule. 

Professor Todd was born sixty-five years ago in Lake Ridge, New York, and in 1875 was 
graduated from Amherst College, where, from 1881 until 1919, he was professor of astronomy 
and navigation. He has been in charge of scientific expeditions to Japan, West Africa, Tripoli, 


Dutch East Indies, Russia, South America. 


He is a member of t 


e leading astronomical and 


geographical societies of this and other countries, and is the author of many scientific books 


and articles. 


most remote corners of the earth; twenty 
years from now, a gentleman meeting you 
for the first time will recognize a vague 
familiarity in your name, and presently 
recall the unhappy announcement to you. 

I learned in 1907 that it does little good 
to deny. Let the discussion rage! How- 
ever mistaken it may be, it will set some 
people to thinking; as they may be people 
who have long lost the habit of thought, 
in the end the cause of Truth will be 
served. 

From time to time since 1907, Fame 
has borne me, laughingly, to the front 
page, always to my own surprise and 
usually to my amusement. There was 


general mirth at my expense when I took 
a telescope up in a balloon to make obser- 
vations of the moon. More recently the 
story has been spread abroad that I 
intend to go up as high as a balloon can 
go, and there wave or in some other 
fashion transmit a signal to Mars. All of 


“this mirth rises out of the fact that I have 


been working hard to bring about a union 
of the oldest science, astronomy, with the 
newest science, a€ronautics. And whoever, 
at any time, seeks to combine something 
very new with something very old jars a 
lot of comatose: brain cells into unaccus- 
tomed activity, and is sure to be laughed 
at and jeered. (Continued on page 177) 
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You Have Never 
Tried This of Course 


UT if you will give a Champion 
No. 3450 Insulator this test 
you will find that the Insulator can 
be successfully driven into a solid 
bar of lead without cracking or in- 
juring the Insulator in the slightest. 
Our No. 3450 Insulator, the foun- 
dation of all genuine Champion 
Spark Plugs, has been perfected 
until it will stand up under ab- 
normal conditions—conditions far 
more severe than those encountered 
in ordinary usage. 


Champion dependability ac- 
counts for the fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs have been adopted as 
standard equipment by more auto- 
mobile, truck, tractor and engine 
manufacturers than any other make 
of spark plug. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulator 
and the World Trade Mark on the Box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, 

Windsor, Ontario 


<2. 1 DEPENDABLE | 
"ex SPARK PLUGS * 
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heavy contents with the spoon. There 
was much flour. The sticky mass was 
like glue. 

Pygmalion turned an agonized glance 
upon his mother. She responded. - 

“Guess dey won't mind my tellin’ him 
whar at is de water?"—she addressed the 
wall before her—‘‘an’ hit do look like, if 
he got to cook in a strange place 'thout no 
salt, and no lard nor nothin', somebody 
might at least light up de oven and let it 
warm up a little." 

But Po emalen was beyond the reach 
of any helpful hint. retchedly he 
spooned the gluey mass onto the board 
and attempted to work it. The sheriff 
placed.a bread pan at his elbow, and step- 
ping across the room lighted the gas in the 
stove oven. n 

Molasses and feathers separate more 
easily than Pygmalion's fingers from the 
dingy, sticky mass with which he was 
working. Using the spoon as a scraper 
he finally disassociated himself from a pan 
full of the mixture, and shoved it in the 
oven. : 

Comfort's eyes sought the floor. All 
hope was gone. Disgrace, black, utter 
ruin stared her in the face. 

The telephone bell in the office rang 
sharply. ; 

“A ‘call for you, Mr. Stanton," the 
aa said, and handed the receiver to 

im. 


UDGE and sheriff saw the amused look 

with which he had been following the 
proceedings give way to one of alarm, fol- 
lowed by an expression of absolute dis- 
may. He hung up the receiver and turned 
to them. 

“Its my wife," he said. “She has re- 
ceived a wire—delayed somehow—saying 
that her mother, father, and sister will be 
here to-day—this afternoon—by supper 
time. She says there’s nothing cooked in 
the house, and for me to— Sheriff, 
Judge,’—he glanced into the kitchen, 
where Comfort, the picture of dejection, 
leaned back despondently against the 
wall; then at the face of the disconsolate 
Pygmalion washing his hands at the 
kitchen sink. 

“Judge, let them off with a warning! 
Let her come on home with me. Man 
alive! Think of it! Father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, sister-in-law—and no cook. And 
the letters we’ve written them about the 
food!” 

A strong smell of something burning 
pervaded the air. Pygmalion sprang to 
the stove and rescued the pan of blackened 
dough. He looked at Comfort. 

«Marse Aiken,” she said triumphantly, 
“you done ruint them biscuits! Don’t 
you know dis here nat’ral gas flame is a 
heap too strong to turn them burners on 
full tilt like you done?” 

A few moments later, walking hurriedly 
toward his home with Mr. Stanton, Com- 
fort arrested her talk of the quickness with 
which she could prepare a good meal for 
the expected visitors long enough to state 
earnestly and confidentially: > 

“Hit wouldn't ’a’ made no diff'rence, 
Marse Stanton, even if Marse Aiken hadn’t 
turned them fires too high. Them bis- 
cuits wouldn’t ’a’ been as good as dat boy 
usually makes. Last time she ordered 
flour, I done told Miss Lida I didn’t like 
dat kind what she got wid them funny 
pictures on de sack.’ 


TRUCKS 


| -at 100,000 miks 


Mileage, not age, gauges truck dependability. When a truck 
has traveled 100,000 miles or more, the owner no longer 
cherishes any delusions as to its merit. Every promise that 
was made regarding its performance has been weighed on 
the scales of actual service conditions. Every expectation has 
been eitherfulfilled or disappointed. Theownerof the 100,000- 
mile truck can check statements with facts. His experience 
makes him a competent judge of truck performance. 


Let us quote from the letters of four Acme truck owners, 
taken from the report of an independently conducted 


national investigation. 


W. W. Blazo & Son, Belfast, 
Maine (4years; 100,000 miles): 
“The Acme has been a faithful 
servant to us. We will recom- 
mend Acme Truck for first-class 
service. Any addition we do 
make will be Acme.” 


Charles Foster, Cadillac, Mich. 
(4 years; 120,000 miles): ‘‘The 
Acme has given me absolute 
satisfaction under the most 
strenuous conditions. Expect 


to add another truck shortly. 
It will be Acme.” 


B. K. Miller, Clinton, Md. 
(2144 years; 125,000 miles): 


“There is no comparison in the 
service of the Acme, as they 
are far superior to any other 
truck in my estimation. Any 


‘additions I make will be 


Acme.” 


Kaufman Cartage Company, 
Detroit, Mich. (4 years; 105,- 
ooo miles): ‘The Acme does 
not require one-fourth the 
attention the other trucks re- 
quire. When there is any hard 


_work to be done customers who 


know us ask for the Acme. 
We expect to get three or four 
trucks soon. They most cer- 
tainly will be Acme." 


Write for the Acme Book—Sizes 1, 11, 2, 3Vó and 5 Tons 


Acme Moron Truck COMPANY 


Ape 


OF PROVED 
UNITS 


Trade Mark registered in U 


291 Mitchell Street, Cadillac, Mich. 


. S. and foreign countri. 
ne Seal of Dependable Performance 2 
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For You, Also 


Teeth that glisten—safer teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


You see glistening teeth wherever 
you look today. Perhaps you wonder 
how the owners get them. 


Ask and they will tell you. Millions 
are now using a new method of teeth 
cleaning. This is to urge you to try 
it—without cost—and see what it does 
for your teeth. 


Why teeth discolor 


Your teeth are coated by a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It dims the teeth, and modern science 
traces most tooth troubles to it. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it, so the tooth brush 
fails to end it. . As a result, few people 
have escaped tooth troubles, despite 
the daily brushing. 


It is the film-coat that discolors— 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So all these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


Now they remove it 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a film combatant. Able 
authorites have amply proved its effi- 
ciency. Millions of people have watched 
its results. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this tooth paste 
is made to in every way meet modern 
dental requirements. 


Active pepsin now applied 


The film is albuminous matter. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The object is to dissolve 
the film, then to day by day combat it. 

This method long seemed impossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
But science has found a harmless activat- 
ing method. Now active pepsin can be 
daily applied, and forced wherever the 
film goes. 

Two other new-day methods are com- 
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10-Day Tube Eie j 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 719, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


l 
I 
l 
I 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | 
| 
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bined with this. Thus Pepsodent in three 
ways shows unique efficiency. 


Watch the results for yourself. Send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 


This test will be a revelation. It will 
bring to you and yours, we think, a new 
teeth cleaning era. Cut out the coupon 
so you won’t forget. 


Papsadéat 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


What About These 
Awful Prices? 


(Continued from page 25) 


yards and tons and bushels increased tre- 
mendously. ^ That was the period when 


| our prairies were turned into wheat fields, 


when machinery made man power so much 
more efficient, when steam began to carry 
on a much larger scale the goods which 
had been carried by horses, or in sailing 


ships. 

Bis in this same period, the gold supply 
increased only a little; and so each dollar, 
each year, would purchase more. Credi- 
tors profited and debtors lost. For the 
money which men borrowed when the dol- 
lar would buy less, they were compelled 
to pay back in dollars which every year 
bought more. The cry was raised by Mr. 


.Bryan and his followers that what the 


world needed was more dollars; and this 
cry had a good deal of sense in it. 


M R. BRYAN lost in 1896, and the issue 
was dead in 1900. Why? Because 
logic had defeated it? Not entirely. Be- 
tween 1896 and 1900 the gold fields of 
South Africa were opened: new dollars 
began to flood into the world's markets. 
From 1895 to 1906, the world's annual 
gold production more than doubled. 

As the number of dollars increased, 
their value in bushels and tons and yards 
decreased. This decline was accentuated 
by the great increase in the. use of sub- 
stitutes for gold money, notably bank 
checks. Prices rose, in other words. 
McKinley won on the promise of pros- 
pariy and a full dinner pail; but it was 
chiefly the gold fields that brought the 
prosperity, as registered in higher prices. 

en’s courage rose, as it always rises 
when prices are going up. Debtors could 
borrow, knowing that the dollars they 
would have to pay back would be cheaper, 
not dearer, dollars. So for seventeen years, 
with a brief interruption in 1907, we had 
“good times,” with the gold supply in- 
creasing every single year, and prices in- 
creasing likewise. 

Then came the war. Europe, to pay for 
the goods she must have, shipped us her 
gold, increasing our supply abour 60 per 
cent. But there had been no proportion- 
ate increase in the number of yards and 
pounds and bushels over here. So the 
more gold dollars we had, the less each 
gold dollar would buy. 

Prices went up and up. And when we 
ourselves entered the war, the process 
took on added momentum. Our Govern- 
ment needed billions, and it issued bonds 
to get them. “Borrow and buy” was the 
popular cry; and obediently you went to 
the bank and borrowed perhaps $5,000 to 
pay for Liberty bonds. The bank credited 
the United States Government with 
$5,000. Later it took your note and the 
bonds to the Federal Reserve Bank and 
received, approximately, $5,000 in Fed- 
eral Reserve notes or in Federal Reserve 
Bank deposits. So the Government had 
$5,000 with which to pay for food and 
guns and uniforms. 

But it was $5,000 that represented no 
increase whatever in our real wealth. Not 
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FOR THREE YEARS CHALMERS HAS LED ALL MOTOR 
CAR DESIGN WITH ITS HOT SPOT AND RAM’S-HORN 


HE public the country over now 

accepts HotSpot and Ram's-horn, 

and in accepting them the public 

pays Chalmers a nation-wide trib- 
ute. For when the great American jury 
endorses a principle it means other makers 
must follow that principle. 

In this way Chalmers has been awarded 
an engineering leadership. 

Just what Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn 
accomplish and how they do it has been 
told many times, but no other maker has 
yet found a way to improve upon them. 


Hot Spot vaporizes the raw, heavy, 
inferior gasoline of the day into a “fine 
cloud." 

Ram’s-horn rushes it at a velocity of 
100 miles through “easy air bends” to 
each cylinder, equidistant from Hot Spot. 

One without the other would be in- 
effective. Playing together they lift 
Chalmers to a high peak of efficiency. 

The reward has been the ever 
growing opinion of the public 
that Chalmers is one of the few 
great cars of the world. 
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Quality First 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR=<-CO., DETROIT 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION, 74 B'WAY, N.Y. 


CHALMERS 


With HOT SPOT & RAM’S-HORN. 
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i 


WATT 
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What would you call such a man? 


—A man who drove his automobile with 
the top down in a pouring rain? 


Isn’t he deserving of the same name if he 
neglects to puton Weed Tire Chains when 
roads and pavements are wet and slippery? 


What do you call such a man? 


Write it on the line below and mail it 
to him or to us. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT Ns CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World / 
The Complete Chain Line —AIl Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain n 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City bu 
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a single added bushel had been raised, not 
a single pound mined. The $5,000 entailed 
no effort on your part. It was simply 5,000 
new dollars dumped into the currency of 
the country, to circulate in the form of 
Federal Reserve notes and of bank checks. 
Back of it there was only your promise 
that you would, sometime in the future, 
work, and save, and produce wealth to 
buy them back. 

This is what the economists mean when 
they talk about ''inflation;" itis in its 
simplest terms the process of increasing 
the supply of money and of circulating 
bank credit faster than the supply of 
pounds and yards and bushels are being 
increased. 

In actual volume, as represented oy 
ounds and bushels and yards, how muc 
Birer do you suppose the business of the 
United States was in 1919 than in 1913? 
Only 9.6 per cent! But the actual money 
in circulation was 7I per cent greater, and 
the deposits in commercial banks, most 
of them subject to check, were 120 per 

cent greater. 

Of course the pounds and yards and 
bushels simply had to cost more. And the 
same thin jf been going on all over the 
world; and in Europe to a far worse degree 
than here. 

Labor is not responsible for it. One is 
much less inclined to be irritated at the 
unions after he has studied the figures 
published by the Department of Labpr, 
and has learned that, even in many of the 
highly unionized trades, wages have not 
risen as rapidly as has the cost of living. 

The profiteer is not responsible. In 
most cases he is a result of the situation, 
rather than a cause. 

We won’t get anywhere at all by stand- 
ing around and blaming each other. The 
problem is too big for that. We simply 
must bring the supply of dollars down, 
and the supply of yards and pounds and 
bushels up. There is no other way. 

It will bea long, hard process, but it has 
begun. Europe is getting back to work. 
We, too, are beginning to learn the hard 
truth that work is the only solution. The 
Government is trying to find a way to live 
within its income. People who bought 
Liberty bonds on credit ‘are paying up. 
In certain lines of industry prices have 
already passed the peak and are declining 
sharply. Some factories have closed and 
will not start again until the stocks on 
dealers’ shelves are sold. The world is 
still terribly short of food and shelter, and 
prices in these lines may be higher rather 
than lower; but the general price trend is 
distinctly down. 


HIS, then, is the simple one-syllable 

explanation of the causes that have 
brought our present troubles. Under all 
the circumstances, what should a plain, 
ordinary man do? How should he govern 
himself in the days that are just ahead? 

In answer to that question I brought 
away from my talk with Professor Kem- 
merer half a dozen simple, common-sense 
ideas. 

In the first place, I made up my mind 
that I would quit worrying about the 
“coming panic.” I don’t mean to say that 
I am going to be foolish. I shall not bor- 
row a penny that I can do without. I 
shall pay up what I owe, and work harder 
than ever before to do so and to get ahead. 
And I shall watch very closely the credit 


Its Just One Step 
from the Small Pay Job fo 
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10000 


year in Selling 


Let Me Send You the Proof 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


OW could a man who had 
worked for years in a 
railroad job at small pay, 

suddenly become a Star Sales- 
man and earn $1,562.00 in thirty 
days? 


How could a man who had 
been employed on the Capitol 
Police Force in Washington, step 
into a Selling position and earn 
$1,800.00 in six weeks? 


How could a man who had 
never. earned more than $60 a 
month at routine work transform 
himself into a Salesman and clear 
$524.00 in two weeks? 


Do you doubt that these in- 
stances actually occurred? Then 
read the proof in the words of 


Send Me Your 


Name 


and men from all walks of life 
have learned these Secrets of 
Selling and are now earning up 
to $10,000 a year and more. 


Yet if you had told these men 
that such magnificent success 
awaited them in the field of Sell- 
ing, they would have laughed 
at you—they would have told 
you that it was absurd to think 
of their becoming Salesmen, for 
they had never sold a dime's 
worth of goods in their life. 


And so it would have been 
if it had not been for the N. S. 
T. A. System of Salesmanship 
Training and Free Employment 
Service. This organization has 
fitted hundreds of men for big 
Selling positions—has taken them 


some of these men themselves— 
their original letters are on file 
and ready to be shown to any- 
one interested. The following 
are reproductions, word for word, 


I have shown hundreds of men how to 
step from small-pay-jobs into the bi 
money class in one quick jump. $10, 

a year—yes, and more—has come to men 
as a result of writing to me. Just let me 
send you the whole amazing proof—en- 


from obscure places in the world 
and made Star Salesmen of them 
—has made it amazing] y easy for 
them to earn bigger money than 
they had ever dreamed possible. 


of these letters from the men 
whose amazing jumps to quick 
and big success as Star Sales- 
men are cited above: 


Here is what C. W. Campbell, of. Greensburg, 
Pa., writes: 

"My earnings for the past thirty a are $1,562.00, 
and I won Second Prize in March a Ithough I only 
worked two weeks during that month.” 

This is an extract from the letter written by 
J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas, formerly of the 
Capitol Police Force, of Washington, D. C.: 

“My earnings for March were over $1,000 and over 

1,800 for the last six weeks, while last week my 
earnings were $356.00. I travel eleven months out 
of The N S TA working five days each week. 

x me out of a rut where I was 

earning less ee $1. 1.600 a year and showed me how 
to make a success. 


And this what George W. Kearns, of 107 w. 
Park Place, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, writes: 
“I had never earned more than $60.00 a month. Last 
week I cleared $306.00 and this week $218.00. You 
have done wonders for me. 
And these are only a few of such letters that 
have been received from men in all parts of the 
country. 


What is the secret of their amazing, quick suc- 
cess? What is the mysterious force that has lifted 
them out- of the rut of small pay, routine work and 
placed them in the ranks of the Star Salesmen, 
with greater earnings than they had ever hoped to 
attain? Ask them the secret of their success. 
They will answer: “The N A.” 


What is the N. S. T. A.? 


The National Salesmen’s Training Association 
is an organization of top-notch Salesmen and Sales 
Managers formed expressly for the purpose of fit- 
ting men, regardless of their previous experience, 
for big jobs in the field of Salesmanship. The 
amazing Secrets of Selling that it has imparted to 
hundreds of men have enabled them, almost over- 
night, to leave behind forever the drudgery and 
small pay of blind alley jobs that led nowhere, and 
realize real money, big money, as Star Salesmen. 


Thousands of clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics 


tirely free of cost or obligation. 


—J. E. GREENSLADE, 
President, N. S. T. A. 


How? 
Listen, you men who Sell, and 


you men who have never had a 
day's Selling experience! There 
are certain fundamental rules and principles of 
Selling that every Star Salesman knows and uses. 
There is a way of doing everything that makes 
success easy and certain. There is a Science of 
Salesmanship. 


Once you know these fundamental rules and 
principles, you are qualified to take your place in 
the ranks of the Star Salesmen. If you are earn- 
ing less than $10,000 a year, then read the follow- 
ing carefully. 


The Turning Point in Their Lives 


The success of the men whose letters are quoted above— 
and the success of hundreds of others like them—dates from 
the day they mailed the coupon—a coupon just like the one 
shown at the bottom of this page. 


This coupon brought them, just as it will bring to you, an 
amazing story e way to quick success in Salesmanship. 
It brought them complete and irrefutable proof that they, too, 
no matter what they were doing or what their past experience 
had been, could quickly become Star Salesmen. 


Let Me Send You Free Proof 


Just as soon as I receive the coupon | will send you a co y 
of my Book on Salesmanship—I will tell you all about t 
big opportunities that I can open to you—I will show you the 
amazing stories of the wonderful quick success others have 
won through my help—I will explain how the Free Employ- 
ment Service of the T. A. has placed others in splendid 
Selling positions and how it will do the same for you, as soon 
as you are qualified and ready. 

For your own sake you should tear out the coupon NOW 
—before you turn this page—and mail it TODAY. Address: 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-M Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-M, Chicago, Ill., . À. 


With no obligation on my part, dp send me “A Knight 
of the Grip” and full information about T. A. Sys- 
tem, also a list showing lines of business with openings tor 
salesmen. 


Street... 


City ERUIT PERO anne VENE 
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“ECONOMY -- oo 
ee JN SUI E nc 
Ferrule Type Economy Fuse and Economy 
Out” Renewal Link 


Se s 


Where every working minute 
means money, blown fuses cut 
profits unless electrical circuits 
are protected by ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


Industries using electrical 
energy operate more 
efficiently when delays in 
machine operation are un- 
necessary while blown 
fuses are being replaced. 


Where greater efficiency is 
required a reserve stock of 
fuses is kept on hand and 
used in case of blowouts. The 
blown fuse then is restored to 
duty at leisure by simply in- 
serting a new Economy '*Drop 
Out" Renewal Link. 


ECONOMY 
renewableFUSES 


Economy Fuses cut annual fuse 
maintenance costs 80% as com- 
pared to the use of “one-time” fuses 


The fibre cartridge, 
the winged washers 
which lock the fuse, 
and the threaded 
end caps which com- 
plete the assembly 
are virtually inde- 
structible and are 
used over and over 
again. 


Economy was the 
first line using inex- 
pensive bare renewal 
links for restoring 
blown fuses to their 
original efficiency to 
be Approved In All 
Capacities by the 
Underwriters Labor- 
atories. 


FE 
Knifeblade type, For sale by all lead- 
ing electrical jobbers 

and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Chicago U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal 


-and the latest in 1914. 


of those who have borrowed from me. In 


so far as possible I will keep a little ready - 


money in the bank against emergencies. 
But panics are like measles—an appar- 
ently inevitable part of the experience of 
human life, but not necessarily fatal to a 
full-grown man. Since America began, 
there has never been a time when a man 
could live out a normal life without ex- 


periencing one panic, or more. One came ` 


in 1814; another in 1819; another in 1829; 


another in 1837; another in 1857; a little’ 


one in 1866; a big one in 1873; another in 
1884; another in 1893; another in 1907; 


HE “coming panic" may come soon, . 


or it may be long delayed, as it was 


after the Civil War. And there is a very | 


good chance, Professor Kemmerer thinks, 


that it may not come at all. 


After the Civil War we were badly 
shaken up, but Europe was fresh and 
prosperous. , Her gold and her goods were 
there to help, and it was to her interest to 
have us quickly back on our feet. This 
time Europe is worse off than ourselves; 
she, less than we, can afford a panic now. 
The whole intelligence of the civilized 
world will be concentrated on the problem 
of getting prices down to lower levels 


gradually, rather than by a precipitate. 


drop. 
If the process, then, is long drawn out, 
instead of sharp and severe, you and I 


must expect that we will have unsettled. 


times for a long period. There will be 
strikes here and there; factories closed; 
railroads and steamships tied up. 

A series of little panics may mark the 
stages by which the balloon of high prices 
comes down. It will be a period demand- 
ing a great deal of tolerance. Neither 
plundering the rich, nor abusing the unions 
will get us anywhere. 

king back to 1896, one can see now 
that the man who saved money and in- 
vested it then got a pretty raw deal. 
If he put his money into a government 
bond at three per cent he was really get- 
ting no interest at all, for the cost of livin 


was going up three per cent a year. And: 


if his bond is paid off now, the dollars 
which will come to him will buy only a 
third of what they would have bought 
when he was accumulating them twenty- 
four years ago. 

But from now on the situation will be 
reversed. We have loaned cheap dollars 
to the Government in exchange for Lib- 
erty bonds; but when the Government 
pays us back, the dollars will be more 
va 


uable, for the most part, because by. 


that time they will buy more. Every 
nickel put away to-day will probably be 
worth seven or eight cents, or more, in the 
future. And every nickel saved and prop- 
erly invested now will help to bring prices 
down. 

That is the third thing I learned from 
Professor Kemmerer. And the {fourth 
good point was this: Any man is a fool 
who gets to valuing himself in terms of 
present-day prices. You are probably 
making more money than you ever ex- 

ected to make in your life—you are, that 
1s, unless you are a preacher or a teacher, 
or a widow on a fixed income. 

Are you going to let that fact turn your 
head? Before you do, just stop a minute 
and divide your income by three. The 
result will give you a closer idea of your 


actual earning power in terms of things as 
they used to he Of course, your business 
has made money in the last five years. 
But before you become too proud of your- 
self, remember that almost no business 
could help making money. Dun's and Brad- 
street's records show that comparatively 


. few people have failed since we entered 


the war. The weak have been carried up 
in the balloon along with the strong; the 
inefficient with the efficient; the slackers 
with the toilers. But the test will come in 
the years ahead. 

In one room in a munitions factory 
in Detroit, thirty-five machinists were 
working. During the first months of the 
war their wages shot up until they ‘were 
making an average of forty dollars a day. 
Of those thirty-five men, no less than 
fourteen, who previously had been quiet, 
substantial citizens, good husbands and 
loving fathers, became estranged from 
their wives, during those prosperous 
months, through their own folly. Four- 
teen broken homes out of thirty-five—be- 
cause of sudden riches! . 

A certain well-known economist made 
a study recently of church membership 
in relation to changes in the financial situ- 
ation. He took the Congregational 
Church, because its records are more ex- 
actly kept than those of some other de- 
nominations, and arranged in one column 
the number of additions to the member- 
ship in each year. Over against this, in 
another column, he noted whether the 
year was prosperous or hard. 

In 1865, when the false prosperity of 
inflation ran high, 19,000 people joined 
the church. Then came the panic of 
1866; the next year new members in- 
creased to 30,000! From then on until 
1873, while conditions were good, the fig- 
ures dropped steadily down, ‘until 1873— 
a panic year—when they began to rise 
again, reaching a high mark of 35,000 in 
1877, when business depression was at its 
low point, immediately prior to the re- 
sumption of specie payments. In 1894 
there was an increase following the panic 
of 1893; and in 1908 the hard times of the 
preceding year shot the totals up again. 

d times financially are often bad 
times so far as.the spiritual nature of men 
is concerned. 


FINALLY I came away with this idea— 
that so far as in me lies, I am going 
to quit talking about prices when I go to 
visit people, and when people come to 
visit me. I mean to make an honest 
effort to restore real conversation to my 
home. 

I remember reading some years ago an 
article about Justice Brandeis. The writer 
quoted him as saying: "My father made 
it a rule that money should never be men- 
tioned in our home." I have never for- 

otten that sentence. Whether one likes 
Justice Brandeis or not, there is no ques- 
tion that he is a man of ideals; and those 
ideals are a reflection of a home where 
literature and art and music and national 
problems were the staples of conversation 
—not merely “What does it cost?” and 
“How much will it bring?” 

Compared with the atmosphere of that 
home, what is the atmosphere of yours, or 
of mine? What chance have the children 
of this generation to grow up as idealists, 
when their childish ears hear nothing but 
talk of costs and losses and gains? The 
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All the Final Test 


100,000 Hudsons in Daily Service Confirm 
the Prophecy of Its Unmatched Records 


Remember Hudson made no tests for the 
mere victory of individual entries. 

Even fame as the greatest endurance car was 
not sought as a principal motive. 

Such records as the Super-Six established in 
traveling 1819 miles in 24 hours or in twice 
crossing the continent—7,000 miles—in ten 
days, twenty-one hours, were but incidental 
to the real purpose. 


Not Victory But 
Knowledge the Aim 


It was to prove by such trying tests in the 
period of a few hours or days the reliability to 
be expected from normal driving in months 
or years. 

And it was to profit by that experience, so 
that constant improvements might be made in 
motor car design and construction. 

It is well to note in this connection that 
though a vast improvement has resulted in 
Hudsons, those first models which established 
its fame in speedway and hill-climbing contests 


(3090) 


remain unmatched by any other car. And 
doesn’t that emphasize the fact that those 
abilities which mean so much in car quality 
are still exclusive to Hudson? 

They stand for a triumph of type which even 
before many refinements had brought it up to the 
Hudson standard of today, possessed a capacity 
and endurance that no other car has proved. 


Now is added the confirming judgment of 
more than 160,000 Hudsoh owners, who daily 
see these qualities expressed in the smooth 
uninterrupted service of their cars. 

The true building, taught by Hudson's great 
tests, accounts for the way it endures the 
hardest service, free from mechanical annoy- 
ance, and year after year retains the same 
dependable performance ability and distinction 
in action that made it the largest selling fine 
car in the world. 

And this reliance in Hudson is a tribute to 
no other car. For its ability is held exclusive 
through the patented Super-Six motor that 
no other can use. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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What a Famous 
Author Said | 
About Smokers 


Bulwer Lytton wrote: “The man who 
smokes thinks like a sage and acts like a 
Samaritan.” 


That was 
were pipe-smokers. 
as when he wrote it. 

Consider your own circle of. friends and 
acquaintances. How many of the men of 
sound judgment are pipe-smokers? Would 
vou go to a non-smoker or to a pipe-smoker 
for a little financial help to tide you through 
an emergency? f | 

You would prefer to hie you to a man who | 
smokes a pipe—if you know men. | 


We don't mean for a minute to assert 
that men have wisdom or men are kindly 
merely because they are pipe-smokers. But 
it's notable how many of the wise and how 
many of the kindly you find puffing away 
at their pipes when you hurry to them for 
advice or for generous help. 


That concentrated thought which re- 
sults in sound judgment, that contented, 
generous mood which makes you feel kindly 
disposed toward others — both certainly 
are stimulated by those amiable feelings 
roused in a man by a pipeful of the right 
tobacco. s 


Notice how it irritates a man to have to 
smoke a tobacco not just his kind. 


The smoking  to- 
bacco perfectly suiting 
a man's individual 
taste is not always 
found easily. 

If you haven't yet 
found the tobacco 
which -entirely suits 
you, we invite you to 
try Edgeworth. 


written when most smokers 
It’s quite as true today | 


obra 


Edgeworth 
doesn’t com- 
pletely suit all 
men, but many 
men hunting for 
just the right to- 

bacco stop looking 
around any more 
after once coming 
upon Edgeworth. 
Possibly you also would like it.” 


Simply set down upon a postcard vour 
name and address, also that of the dealer 
vou will call upon for supplies in case 
Edgeworth pleases you, and we will des- 
patch to you without charge generous sam- 
ples of Edgeworth in both forms — Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes and then cut into thin, moist slices. 
One slice rubbed between the hands provides 
an average pipeful. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
the can into your pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, 
and burn freely and evenly to the very bot- 
tom of the pipe. 


For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., | 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants — If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus'& Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug | 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


present situation is cruel enough in its 
effects on those of us who are grown; but 
how much more unjust it is toour children, 
who deserve to hear talk that will broaden 


| their minds, but hear nothing but talk 


tending to harden their hearts. 

We are bound to have this price ques- 
tion with us for a considerable period to 
come. Prices will fall and react and fall 
again. Some months we'll make money, 


| and other months we'll lose: some years 
| well have enough of things and some 


years we'll go without. This seems to be 
the best judgment of Professor Kem- 
merer, at least. And since we know that 
unsettled times are ahead, why not quit 
grumbling and wailing and living in fear? 


Why not decide that new problems are 
oing to come up every year, and cease to 
bs surprised when they come? The French 
have a saying that “the guillotine follows 
the paper-money press;" meaning that 
high prices bring panic and discontent 
and revolution in their train. Professor 
Kemmerer thinks that whether we bave 
a panic or not depends in large part on the 
degree of our own common sense. 
government can help, but it cannot save; 
nor can the League of Nations or any 
force outside ourselves. Our salvation lies 
in work, in thrift, in tolerance, in faith; 
in a wholesome humility as regards our 
own worth, and a firmer hold on proven 
ideals. 


A Man With a 


Genius for New 


and Daring Ideas 


(Continued from page 37) 


to theelasticlimit of his returning strength. 

'The shoes found a ready sale; but 
many difficulties cropped up, including the 
inability of the factory to turn out stock 
that measured up to his samples. While 
meeting these immediate problems he was 
gradually developing a greater idea—the 
“factory to feet” selling system. This 
plan called for the elimination of the 
middleman and the jobber by selling 
shoes at one price, directly to the con- 
sumer, in stores afhliated with the 
factories making the product. 

The one-price idea had been suggested 
by the casual remark of a friend, who told 
Bliss that he never left a shoe store with- 
out having paid more than he had ex- 
pected. 

“That’s another psychological factor 
that retailers have overlooked," thought 
Bliss. “Some day I shall have a store 
where the customer will know, before he 
enters, exactly what a pair of shoes is 
going to cost him." 

The first problem was to raise the capi- 
tal with which to get started. While con- 
valescing from his accident Bliss had 
brought a law suit against the railroad 
company, and the jury had awarded him 
$10,coo. But this amount was sliced 
down to $3,000 by the presiding judge— 
who, by the way, committed suicide a few 
days later. After paying his lawyers and 
doctors their fees, Bliss had only $1,500 
left. This was not enough to start even a 
small shop in Boston, where he had de- 
termined to put his new retailing ideas 
into operation. So Bliss began to look 
around for further backing. 

When the young salesman outlined his 
vision to several wealthy shoe men they 
smiled at his enthusiasm but stamped his 
retailing plans as too iconoclastic. It is 
interesting to note that one of these same 
men, a few years later, asked for the 
privdege of putting $50,000 into the 
rapidly growing business he had refused 


| to help when the young man was trying to 


start it. 

“Pm sorry,” said Bliss, “but I don’t 
need it now.’ 

Eventually Bliss found a Boston bank 
clerk, C. H. Cross who was anxious to 


get out of the financial game and willing 
to risk his entire savings of $1,500 by 

ooling them with the equal amount Bliss 
had at his own disposal. 

According to all the traditions of trade, 
the little basement shop opened presently 
by Bliss and Cross at 109 Sumner Street, 
Boston, was doomed to speedy failure. 
It was located in a district never before 
used for retailing. Its main advantage 
was cheap rental. Because of their lack of 
capital and the landlord's fear of an early 
collapse of their enterprise, the young 
pioneers had to agree to pay the rent 
month by month. 

The standard price of their shoes was 
set at $3 a pair. But in order to measure 
up to the standards of an all-around shoe 
store, it was deemed wise to carry some 
stock that cost more than twice this 
amount—riding-boots, for example. These 
higher priced products, however, were 
kept only in limited quantities. The great 
bulk of their footwear consisted of shoes 
for folks of moderate salaries. The aver- 
age margin of profit was almost danger- 
ously small; but Bliss had faith enough in 
the soundness of his ideas to believe that 
he would make up for this by a big volume 
of business and a quick turnover. 

When the little store was opened, its 
sole furnishings consisted of a few cane- 
seated chairs and a slender strip of carpet 
down the center. The shoes were sold 
directly from the packing cases in which 
they came from ilie manufacturers—the 
little Brockton factory furnishing most of 
the stock. 


HE first week's trade more than 

measured up to expectations. Bliss 
caught the curiosity of the passing public 
with original window displays, and then 
depended on word-of-mouth advertising 
to swell the stream of trade. 

“Two steps down and $2 off," was the 
challenge of his window—and he proved 
it. “Three of a kind takes one pair," was 
another window legend—flanked by three 
$1 bills and a pair of shoes. Y 

Within a few months profits began to 
pile up, and the situation was ripe for 
Bliss to branch out into his long-contem- 
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runswick Met 


‘She TONE AMPLIFIER 


WITH GRILL REMOVED 


Repro 


duction 


‘The ULTONA 


PLAYING A RRUNSWICK RECORD 


The Only Right Way to Judge 
Phonographs 


Not So Much by Name as by Tone 


After all is said and done in choosing your 
phonograph, after you have it in your home, 
its final favor is won by its fone. All else is 
secondary. 

But do not take this too broadly. Any phono- 

graph won't do. Reputation identifies the several 
leaders. Choose from them. ‘Tone differs as 
names differ. 
_ Judge these leaders by tone. While Brunswick 
is one of the most famous names in American 
industry, and in itself a guarantee of satisfaction 
—still it is not a name you buy, but tone. 


New Ways’ 


In the Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
we introduced new tone standards. We brought 
innovations and improvements. So that toda 
music critics everywhere accord The Brunswik 
a high place. 

One striking improvement 
was the Ultona, our all-record - 4 
reproducer. Ata turn of the IN" rm R] 
hand, the Ultona presents to Rr p M | 
each make of record the exact ji | 
needle and the proper dia- eis 
phragm. Therefore each type 
of record is played exactly as 


it should be played. It is heard at its best. 
The Ultona does away with attachments and 


makeshifts. 
All for Tone 


Another feature is the all-wood, moulded, oval 
Tone Amplifier. It is connected directly with 
the tone arm. There is no cast-metal throat. 

This perfected amplifier brings truer, more 
natural tones. It does away with metallic sounds. 
It is one of the greatest betterments in phono- 
graphic progress. Hear The Brunswick before 
you buy. Let your ear decide. Make tone your 
first consideration, 

A Brunswick dealer will be glad to play your 
favorite selections, so that you can make com- 
parisons. 

Ask also to hear Brunswick Records, which 
can be played on any phonograph with steel or 
fibre needle. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 

623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 

Canadian Distributors; 
Musical Merchandise Hales Co., 
819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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How I Turned My Odd 
Minutes Into Gold 


When I was twenty | 


in New York. Du 
to think of anything 


sá tisfastory 
down, as I thoecht X T 


of education meant nothing in my career. 
a little scornful of “higher | education.” 


I Felt Like an Outsider 


In their conversation they talked of iftteresting 
places of the world of which 1 nothing— 
they discussed famous names and works of art, 
literature, music, science, and history, of which 
I had never heard. Their observations on cur- 
rent events showed not only intelligence but 
broad knowledge. 

I felt myself an outsider. | knew the situation 
and put it frankly to myself. I was i m 
and narrow. What I knew was mere 
compared to the golden wealth of seriale 
things that they knew. 


My Great fiber 


For a time I was in doubt about what to do 
Good judgment came to my assistance, and I 
did ui very best and most sensible thing pee 
ble. told the young woman to whom | was 
LE just what I thought of myself. Her 
answer set me going in the right direction F 
once. “I know sin how you feel—and 

know the way for you to - She went E. 
to a book-shelf and took down a copy of The 


Only This Coupon Now 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 

114-116 East 16th St., Dept. 59, New York City 
Gentlemen: You may enroll me as a member of The 
Mentor Association for one rer (price $4). The mem- 
bership entitles me to 24 numbers of The Mentor, con- 
taining 144 prints made the rotogravure process, 
ad hundreds of pages of authoritatively written articles. 

membership will me. wi 


si mk upon i 

in three SUED saree of $1.00 each. If after I 
receive tor. | am not satisfied 
and notify € Aue e yon ara d me" 
subscription and I will pay you 10 cents (14 the regular 
copy price) for the issue sent me. 


ya twenty-five-dollar-a- 
week bookkeeper, pore in in the off ce of a large wholesale house brows.” 
e six years followi 
em p.d work—in w € 
position and ng it 
ke far as I could see, m 
I was inclin 
It was a matter of 
pride to think of myself as a ‘self-made man’’—and I was in the 


I had little time 


I made avay 


lack 
to be 


[rem ond 


Mentor. I had often seen the publication on 
the library table i in her home. "This is sse 
thing for you,” she “Thousands are 

it and | can vouch for the great benefit to be got 
from it. The Mentor covers in an interesnog 
way in text and picture all the 
while things i r4 the various fields 
The readi rbing that "P run 
conscious dui Don't think for a minute 
that it means work. On the contrary, you are 
only cm od of enjoying yourself—and when 

ou have fi a number of The Mentor you 
Kd that that you have stored up an amazing amount 
nowledge about some big, important 
area he pictures alone are a perfect joy. 
Some are in color, and others in 
gravure art prints. Believe m The Mentor 
way of learning i is a delightfulone. I want 
you to try it.’ 

Her words impressed me so that I took the 
copy of The Mentor home. As far as my own 
mental gain was concerned, the advantage of 
The Mentor was quite clear. at it 
from a purely practical point of view, I then 
= the. uestion, "How will it help me in busi- 

pe question,” exclaimed my 
cedi 'and glad you asked me—for here 
is your answer. It comes from the lips of m 
less distinguished a man than Mr. Charles M 
Schwab. Vea may be sure that the advice of 
that reat captain of industry is sound. This is 
what wab said to an samby af young 
men recently. " She isa mea 
that she had clipped from a news cel gar It 
ran as follows: 


"Boys, there are other things in life than 
mere work. ieve an appreciation 
the finer things in jm the yearning to know 
the beauties of literature and art and 

: music, will help any man in his career. A 
man to carry on a successful business must 
have imagination. He must see tip: clon 
in a vision, a dream of the whole thing 
You can cultivate this faculty only by an 


habit of calling people that liked books, music and art “high- 
It was not un 
certain n yomg lady that I was a 

She had enjoyed the advantages of ed 
came to me as something of a shock to 
sations, tiat e some spheres of thought in which she lived were 
ds to me, Moreover, as I was introduced to her 
relatives | was aware of the ss same difference between 
their interests and mine. 


til I had met and become engaged to a 
ed to my deficiencies. 
ucation and travel. It 

; in our conver- 


appreciation of the finer things in life. No 
active business life, — it is manufac- 
turing, or se, can t 
rion reran See of fife. 1 hese 
finer things will contribute to your success.” 
How It Helped Me 


, I joined The’ 
delay, Of! ten T read one 
ded ie soap ie iq 


uem 
NM MEN 
wi 
iare thy: e. Í think of my 
Mentor Association as a liberal educati 

ant ta enter inte convnesation on almost amy 


bo ond qi Lal dpe 
ise and 


Peep gar 1 
being an Dur 


of art travel va iterate, history, 


covered b: 

Fifth, Bed coor Club 
you may want for a club, a 
noon or evening. Your entire cl 
lined for the year. 


Less Than 2 Cents a Day 


One of the most 
service is its low cost, made 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
114-116 East 16th St., Dept. 59, New York City 
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-like oranges? 


ix (ARANGE CRUSH 


Add y" y 
dft =< etii > } 
D 4 d^ 
ù Pa £. ! t TORTS 
(IAE f 
: DI 


TPP RELL RT EIN GEN > 
N a hot, lazy afternoon—at home 
or summer resort—what is more 
delightful than a chilly, sparkling 
drink of Ward's Orange-Crush or 
Lemon-Crush? They refresh and 
brace you all over—make you forget 
it is warm. 
Quality and purity are supreme in 
these rare-flavored drinks. Their 
taste-charm comes wholly from the 
fragrant, delicate oils pressed 
from sun-matured oranges and 
lemons, combined by the Ward proc- 
ess with finest sugar and citric acid 
—the natural acid of all citrus fruits. 
Drink several glasses every day! 


————M—. 
in bottles or at fountains 
OS 
Pr: ed by Orange-Crush Co., Chica 
sad AA Bade yr vede e 


Send f book, *' The £ Ora -Crush 
nd for free bozky 1’ The Sere M, Orange 


CUT 
The quality medium-weight tissue. 
Heavier than Satin Tissue—absolute- 
ly sanitary. . 


FORT ORANGE 
Sindlar tu Cross. Cut—nheets a little 
»madler and lighter in color—quality 


ONLIWON 
The auality package of folded sheota of 
paper au! ically from at- 
tractive cabinet that protects it from 
dust ta 


germe, 
tuatches your batifroom fittings. 
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A. P. W. SATIN 

TISSUE 

The finest, softest, purest, 

Satin Finish we can yin 

ways made from clean, 

new Sanitary materials. 

2500 sheets to the roll. Count 
UARANTEED. 


A. P.W. SATIN TISSUE 


Preferred by Careful Homekeepers 
Recommended by Leading Dealers 


A. P.W. SATIN TISSUE is the toilet paper that for years 
has been featured by more than ten thousand of the foremost 
merchants of the U.S.A. They continue to feature it because 
the QUALITYand the DEPENDABILITY that won leader- 
ship for A. P.W. SATIN TISSUE have been maintained— 
the same superior quality yesterday, today and every day. 


A. P.W. SATIN TISSUE is one of the family of five. 


APW QUALITY 
paper PRODUCTS 


PURE WHITE, CROSS CUT, FORT ORANGE and ONLIWON, described 
at the left, differ in weight, texture and size of sheet—but each is the 
STANDARD Quality Product of its class, 


Look for This Agency Sign 
The dealer who displ his sign is į d in helpi buy DEPEND- 
ABLE merchandise at FAIR PRICES. Ask him for our A, P. W.QUALITY 
PRODUCTS FOLDER. It contains actual samples of each of the five 
papers. If your dealer does.not sell A. ries ITY PRODUCTS send 
oo ae name and we will mail yg the FOLDER in a plain sealed envelope. 


A. P.W. PAPER CO, Department 16, Albany, N. Y 


A Man With a Genius for New and Daring Ideas, by MERLE CROWELL 


plated chain of stores—another idea new 
to the retail shoe trader. The second store 
was opened in Washington, D. C., and 
five months later a third shop was es- 
tablished in New York City. 

The shoe world soon learned that a 
dominant new force was overturning old 
traditions. Indeed, Bliss succeeded so 
well in gaining, the confidence of the buy- 
ing public that ultimately one syndicate 
offered to buy the factory at first cost and 
pay three million dollars for the good will 
of the Regal shoe stores—the trade name 
which Bliss had adopted. To-day the 
annual sales of the shoes turned out by 
the Regal factories at Whitman and Mil- 
ford, Mi aseschusetes, and Toronto, Can- 
ada, is nearly $8,000,000. 

The successful development of the busi- 
ness was preéminently a triumph of 
salesmanship. During its early days, 
Bliss was continually astonishing com- 
petitors by lavish advertising expenditures 
and novel window displays. He recog- 
nized, however, that this was only a first 
step. For turning curiosity into steady 
custom, he depended on the process of 
backing up satisfactory goods with a care- 
fully worked out system of salesmanship. 

At one period the high price of leather 
had tempted many manufacturers to 
substitute cheaper grades of material for 
oak-tanned sole leather, which was recog- 
nized in the trade as toughest and most 
flexible. Since the bottoms of nearly all 
shoes were painted black, it was im- 
possible for the purchaser to determine 
the kind of leather that had gone into the 
soles of the shoes he was buying. 

Seizing on this fact, Bliss devised a 
round paper stamp, which was pasted on 
the bottom of all his shoes prior to the 
finishing process. This stamp could be 
iso with a penknife, revealing the 
original color of the sole beneath. Cus- 
tomers unacquainted with the appearance 
of oak-tanned leather were shown how to 
identify it. By removing the “window of 
the sole"—as Bliss called the stamp— 
they could make sure they were getting 
the best product in the market. 

The *window of the sole" idea was 
followed with a new and more spectacular 
challenge to public attention. In order to 
demonstrate even more convincingly the 
kind of leather that went into his stock, 
he placed buzz-saws in his various store 
windows. His own make of shoes and the 
brands sold by competitors were then 
sawed into small pieces before the starin 
eyes of crowds in the street outside, an 
the differences in grades of material were 

ointed out. This apparent waste of good 
Porai coupled with the screech of the 
saw, proved an almost unparalleled at- 
tention-getter. 


ON THE day when the first forei 
store was opened—in London—the 
buzz-saw demonstration completely 
blocked the street, and the police rushed 
in to remonstrate. Bliss threshed out the 
issue with the captain of the “bobbies” 
and finally convinced him that no 
British law or ordinance forbade the use 
of buzz-saws in shop windows. Unwilling 
to accept defeat, however, the dignifie 
police official lined up twelve of his men 
outside the window, shoulder to shoulder, 
thus effectually screening the saw from 
the eyes of the curious. 

But the dozen “bobbies,” standing in 


solemn line, proved an even greater ad- |. 


vertisement than the buzz-saw itself! 
Unable to see through these minions of 


the law, people crowded into the store to | 


find out what was happening. Many who 
came to see remained to buy, and a new 
record was made for opening-day business. 

Bliss was the first shoe manufacturer 
and retailer in America to put full-page 
advertisements in national magazines. 
In order to make his lay-outs more 
effective, he invented an apparatus known 
as the mirrorgraf—an arrangement of 
treble mirrors before which a shoe could 
be placed and photographed so that the 
front, the back, the sides, the top, and the 
bottom could all be shown in a single 
illustration. 


S SOON as his chain of stores was 
under way Bliss launched a campaign 
against the customary indifference of the 
average salesman. He was one of the first 
retailers in America to adopt the slogan 
that the customer is always right. For 
many years he demonstrated his own 
theories of courtesy and serviee by per- 
sonally selling shoes at frequent intervals 
on the floors of his various stores. Men 
close to him in those days testify unani- 
mously that “E. J." never had a salesman 
in his employ who could sell shoes as 
quickly and as satisfactorily as he him- 
self could. 

He delighted to handle cranky cus- 
tomers. Many of his experiences were 
illuminative in the art of salesmanship, a 
few were amusing. 

one occasion Bliss was standing in 
his Baltimore store when a tall, heavy-set 
farmer, red of face and loud of voice, 
stalked in and announced that he wanted 
a pair of “fancy shoes." He was wearing 
old and well-oiled cowhide boots, into the 
tops of which his corduroy trousers had 
been tucked. Bliss took the Herculean 
customer in hand and soon found a pair of 
dress shoes that suited his fancy. 

Among the knacks of quick salesman- 
ship devcloped by Bliss was a method of 
lacing shoes up with one hand by rapidly 
weaving the strings back and forth into 
the hooks. He performed this manipula- 
tion before the farmer's astonished eyes, 
then escorted his customer.to the door and 
bowed him out into the street. 

It was a blazing summer afternoon and 
as the countryman roamed along the hot 
pavements in his unaccustomed “fancy 
shoes” his feet began to swell. Half an 
hour later the store door was banged 
back, and the farmer, in his stocking feet, 
strode in, holding his newly purchased 
shoes in one hand. Bliss was in the stock 
room at the time. 

“Hey, there!” came a yell that rattled 
the windows. ‘Show me that little curly- 
headed son-of-a-sea-cook who laced up 
my shoes with one hand, took my money 
with the other, and shoved me outdoors 
with both.” 

It took several minutes of gentle per- 
suasion to pacify the roiled patron. The 
shoes he had bought were stretched, so as 
to allow for “ground-swell,” and he was 
sent away happy. Thereafter, he was a 
regular customer. 

“What’s the most important point in 
selling shoes?” I asked Bliss recently, as 
we were discussing a few of his early ex- 
periences. 


“Tact, I should say," he replied. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
Big Money! 

And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But 
are you prepared for the job ahead of 
you o you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? Fora 
more responsible position a fairly good 
education is necessary. To write a 
sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be [able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 

Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big busi- 
ness refuses to burden itself with men who are 


barred from promotion by the lack of elemen- 
tary education. 


Can You Qualify for 


a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all the 
essentials that form the foundation of prac- 
tical business. It will prepare you to hold your 
own where competition is keen and exacting. 
Do not doubt your ability, but make up your 
mind to it and you will soon have the require- 
ments that wil bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DO IT. 

Let us show you how tg get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you & single 
working hour. Weare so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every was you 
sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied 
What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-61 Chicago, U. S. A. 


-— — See —e HH P— 
American School of Correspondence, 
| Dept. H-61, Chicago, Ill. 
| I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 
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ONLY ONE OF 
THE THREE &: 


Ala. Means 
Bookkeeping 
& Calculating 
The adding machine is known all around the world as the 
invention of William Seward Burroughs and as the product 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. Say "Adding 
Machine" to any average business man and he will instantly 
think "Burroughs". 
By "Adding Machine" he means what is usually termed 
“adding and listing" machine, though it can be used for sub- 
traction, multiplication and division if required. Its chief use 


however is for addition. 


But do you realize that this “adding 
machine" is only one of many Burroughs 
machines and that “Burroughs” has 
come to mean “Bookkeeping” and 
“Calculating” as well as “Addition”? 


Go into any of the banks in your 
town and ask how they post their 
ledgers. Ten to one they will say ‘‘on 
a Burroughs”—meaning a machine that 
is far more than an adding machine. 
It swiftly prints—on the ledger page 
and in the proper columns—old balance, 
date, item, symbols of description, 
debits and credits. It figures and 
prints the new balance with automatic 
accuracy. 

Progressive merchants, manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers—all who believe in 
keeping books and Knowing instead 
of guessing—are taking their cue from 
the banks’ accurate and speedy methods, 
and are using Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines. 

Calculating represents another great 


group of figure operations applied to 
business—rapid-fire multiplication, sub- 
traction, division, addition—one after 
another on the same job or separate 
jobs. It’s the big, unnamed “general 
figuring" job that underlies all business 
accounting—and it, too, is a Burroughs 
job, the Burroughs Calculator being the 
lightest, speediest and handiest machine 
for the purpose. 


That is why we say that the Burroughs 
Adding, Bookkeeping, and Calculating 
Machines truly represent 


The A B C of Business 


Burroughs Machines are made in 
various styles and sizes to handle any 
figure job in any business. The Bur- 
roughs salesman will tell you what 
machines wil do your figuring most 
efficiently and at the least expense. 
Call the nearest office of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company or write 
to the main office at Detroit, Michigan. 


MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


urroughs 
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“The average human being seems to have 
more vanity about the size of his feet 
than about almost anything else. Unless 
people are handled carefully they are 
likely to insist on shoes either too short 
or too narrow—usually the former. And 
shoe-pinched feet aren’t likely to turn 
back to the same store. Incidentally, we 
have found—contrary to popular belief— 
that men are more likely than women to 
get shoes too small. 
“When demonstrating the different 
kinds of stock it is better to show a custo- 
mer shoes smaller than the size one will 
have to fit him with eventually. They 
f - j please his eye more. And then, when the 
adl n ? | style has been decided on, the salesman 
] r = 4 | can bring the dn Me from qe : 
já ‘When trade developments made it 
ary, I m Afr aid that Car | | expedient for us to give up the single- 
" å _ | price idea, there was one point I insisted 
Will be F b M » on from the start: If a customer mentioned 
rozen up y orning * |a certain sum which he felt like paying for 
his shoes, no salesman should ever show 
ON'T let thoughts of hard starting and big repair bills torment you — him a more expensive pair without first 
heat your garage the WASCO way and start with a smile from a giving him an opportunity to examine 
warm garage every morning. the styles at the exact price he had named. 
A WASCO-Heated garage prevents frozen radiators, cracked cylinders, oil {~ Indeed, I felt it was even better to go 
congealed engine, strained storage battery, and the many other low-tem- ahead and fit him in the lower-priced 
perature evils that depreciate a car so rapidly. grade before suggesting anything in more 
The WASCO is a specially-designed hot water garage heating system. select stock. This policy emphasizes that 
Any handy man can set it up—no expensive steamfitter necessary. The you are willing to sell a man what he asks 
self-regulating WASCO System requires attention but once a day. Costs for before attempting to substitute some- 


less than street car fare for coal. thing he hasn’t asked for. 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains, the fuel 
economp and automatic temperature regulation of WASCQ. 


*( XOURTESY is one investment that 
always pays big dividends. Several 
years aco] noticed that one of my mana- 
gers had a larger following and a larger 
€ = personal trade than any of the others. In 
Wasc0 1s also used for heating watching his methods closely I found that 
offices, stores, cottages, etc. he had reached this preéminence less by 
Some good territory open for live L brilliancy than by thoughtfulness. For 
arises instance, if he saw that he was unable to 
give a customer exactly what the customer 
wanted, he always referred him definitely 
to some other store, giving its name and 
location. Sometimes he wrote on a card 
the names of several other stores. Now, 
this manager had what I call instinctive 
salesmanship. He made a patron feel that 
he was interested in him rather than in 
his pocketbook. 

“To be effective, salesmanship must 
also be unobtrusive. Loud talking is the 
great American crime. No clerk in a retail 
store ought ever to raise his voice to call 
another employee; and conversation with 
a customer should be carried on in a tone 


ENTER A BUSINESS | just loud enough for him to hear distinctly. 


of your own and earn blg his makes a mighty difference in the 
annual income in professional feen, mmed-by anyone at | general atmosphere of a store. 
for train “I remember traveling one night on the 
boat train that was to catch the steamer 
from Harwich to the Hook of Holland. 
Only one person in our party had failed to 
engage a cabin. Travel was very heavy 
at that season, the steamer was small and 
it looked as if the man minus a reservation 
would be out of luck. 
* While this particular individual was 
giving voice to his fears an Englishman 
turned to him and said: 
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W. A. Scuerr Mre. Co., Inc. 


111 Eastwood Sta., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Originators of special heating spstem 
for garages. 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
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ically inclined? eee 
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School, Learn to be $4 
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SWEENEY SYSTEM arsam V © 
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i U. 8. Goy- * A 
ernment sand, over ‘Bo D previous **Let me suggest something to you: As 
mechanics, n a few weeks; : 
experience necessary. > soon as you board the ship, hunt up the 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog or choice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger P and, ina low, quiet tone, ask him if 
working 


ghowing  kmndreds pE P en line of bicycles for you to keep and use a month as your own, e cannot make some arrangement for 


in new E 
the ree to show your bicycle to è f $ 
LEARN A TRADE Would You ton or more of your friends and tell | you. Your subdued voice will be in such 
'actot ri terms, unusual 
tham repu por A a Mery Pwould make, allof which sharp contrast to the way most of your 


I will lain t u if within ten days of seeing this you 1 4 = 
y will say in a letter or on a postal, "Send particulars of Se lute iam that I t ink he wil ac 
SCHOOL OF AUTO - TRACTOR-AMIAT! Bicy er" an esa your postal card 1 . 

SWEENEY BLDG sonal for @. L. LEWIS, M z . 
E ieee en mean cvci Gor" 9 & GF Mead Bids. Chicago | “My fellow traveler took this advice 
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, E BFE. 
“Pretty good-looking little car, Jimmy, but aren't those tires rather expensive 2" 
“Expensive? Not at all. Don't you know that a set of Kelly-Springfields will give me from fifteen to 
twenty’ thousand miles on this car?” 


“= 
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HINKING women have long felt the need of a car that 

is at once dependable and distinctive, yet economical. A 

Good taste today shuns the big, the bulky, the costly. I 
Refinement and culture are shown in the exercise of Í 
economy. js 

Observation clearly indicates that the time has 
come for sane judgment in choosing a car. No longer | 
is it necessary or wise to pay a price, at the expense of ' 
economy, to meet one's ideas of beauty, comfort, poise 
and atmosphere. 

The Jordan avoids the ponderous and extravagant. . 
It is economical, as a car of individuality, grace and beauty 
should be. 

It meets a woman's need for a car easily handled— 
readily started and easily stopped. In fact, a car that 
satisfies her ideas of what a high-grade, light-weight, com- 
pact, perfectly balanced, comfortable, distinctive appearing 
car should be. 

That indescribable something that comes from build- 
ing an ideal into a motor car is indicated in continued 
performance under all conditions. Women sense these >; 
qualities of fineness and economy and are drawn in- -4 
stinctively to the Jordan. i 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, ord 
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and was fixed up without difficulty. I have 
never forgotten this illustration of the truth 
that a calm, quiet statement will accom- 
plish more than a hysterical harangue.” 

* What are some of our commonest 
mistakes in buying shoes?” I asked. 

“One of them is a false idea of econo- 
my. Many folks think that if they buy 
one pair of shoes and wear them all the 
time, they are saving money. Instead, 
they are losing it. The man who has a 
pair of heavy shoes to wear to business 
and a pair of light dress shoes for the 
evening will have a smaller shoe bill at the 
end of the year, and he will be better shod 
and more comfortable at all times. 

“Two pairs of shoes, worn on alternate 
days and fitted up with shoe-trees when 
not in use, will last perhaps three times as 
long as either pair would if worn continu- 

“ously. The habitual use of shoe-trees 
will greatly prolong the life of footwear. 
A shoe that has been worn all day has ab- 
sorbed moisture from the foot. If tossed 
aside overnight, empty, it tends first to 
wrinkle and then to crack. 

“In mentioning the almost universal 
tendency of people to wear shoes too short 
for their feet, I should have referred also 
to those folks who insist on wearing a 
certain size shoe because they always have 
worn it, It seldom avails much to explain 
to these people that no two shoes of the 
same size-number put out by any two 
different manufacturers are exactly the 
same length and width. 

“Size is a very variable thing. In 
superintending the measuring of the feet 
of thousands of soldiers during the late 
war I found that the left foot, in 60 per 
cent of thé enlisted men, was larger than 
the right. In the other 40 per cent the 
right foot was the larger. In practically 
no cases were they the same measurement. 
Sometimes the difference between the 
left and the right foot equaled two full 
shoe sizes." 


A 'THE originator of ideas new to the 
shoe trade, Bliss had to pay all the 

enalties of a pioneer. There were times 
m the early days when clouds hung heavy, 
but he gave as little attention to them as 
he had given to the railroad wreck that 


terminated .his career as a dry-goods. 


salesman. 

“I have never seen ‘E. J.’ faced by an 
obstacle that he did not have absolute 
faith in his ability to overcome," one of 
his associates remarked to me. “He has 
the quiet confidence that is as catching as 
small pox. We all contract it when we are 
with him." 

This particular philosophy of life was 
artly a product of Bliss s early training. 
t came from close association with his 
grandfather, Jared Fisher, a doughty old 
whaling captain who had sailed the seven 
seas and finally saved enough money to 
settle down in the quiet of Edgartown, 
Martha's Vineyard, on the Massachu- 
setts coast. 

When Bliss was a boy his fihus owned 
two dry-goods stores, one in Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, and the other in Edgar- 
town. The family home was in the former 
village, but the youth spent as much time 
as possible at his grandfather's house. 
As we talked together one evening in the 
smoking-room of his Boston home, Bliss 
mentioned to me feelingly the strong influ- 
ence of those early days on his latter life. 
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Pennsylvania $5 
AUTO TUBE | 


“TON TESTED” 


e , 
Pennsylvania ” stands 


out proudly on every "Ton 
Tested" Tube. It is the 
makers simple method of 
warranting that same stand- 
ard of highest quality that has, 


Made by the Makers of Vacuum 
Cup Cord and Fabric Tires for more than a decade, con- 


sistently surpassed the ex- 
pectations of Pennsylvania 
Tire and Tube users. 


Yet ordinary makes cost ap- 
proximately the same. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY ¢f AMERICA 
Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 5 
Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 
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* Why the photo gallery, Joe?" 


*T']l tell you, Elmer — just finished my little old last year's 
car with Effecto and she looks so good, I'm going to send a 
picture of her to my wife's folks." 


You may not send 'em 
a photo, if you use Effecto 
on your car, but you'll feel 
like it! You'll be so proud 
that you'll feel like driving 
the old boat “‘back home,'' just to 
show ' em you've got some car! 

A few hours of interesting work, 
two or three dollars’ worth of Effecto 
and 24 to 48 hours for drying will trans- 
form the old car into a mirror-like, 
new-looking automobile. Effecto slips 
off the brush so smoothly, that it levels 
itself, without brush marks or laps. 


Effecto is the original, genuine auto 
enamel, made in nine live enamel colors: 


Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


EAS We will not give you any grand prize 
"n f you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 

week. But if you are anxious to 

develop your talent with a suc- 

cessful cartoonist, so you canmake 

money, send a copy of this picture with 

6 cents in stampe for portfolio of cartoons 

and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 

The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 

4 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


M Every light mechanism about home, office, facto 
better and last longer if regularly oiled with 3-in-One. 
squeaks. Reduces friction. Prevents clogged bearings. 


e 
3-in-One "oo os 
Try on clock that runs slow; squeaking hinges; locks $4 
and bolts that stick. Try on sewing machine, washing 
machine, churn, lawn mower, tools, fire arms, fishing CX TAY 
reels. See how much better they'll work. 


3-in-One is the perfect lubricant for typewriters, adding machines, auto- |j 
matic stamps, Takes the squeak out of office chairs. Prevents auto springs {i 
from squeaking. Oils magnetos and Ford commutators exactly right. | 
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AUTO. . 
FINLSHES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & 
EHS C EOS GRUPO UE MASS 


A bottle or can of 3-in-One is the bandiest thing to keep handy. 
all stores in 60c, 30c and 15c bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans, 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. A postal brings both. i 
Three-in-One Oil Co. :: :: 165 EYM Broadway, New York um 


Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White; also clear Finish- 
ing Varnish and Top & 
Seat Dressing. 

Don’t confuse Effecto 
with the many polishes, waxes and 
similar preparations. Effecto Auto 
Enamels produce a smooth, lustrous, 
weather-proof coating; more durable 
than the finish put on new cars by 
most manufacturers. : 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 
PRATT & LAMBER T-Iuc. 

151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Address: 
97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


LAMBERT VARNISHES 
Berea 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 
created unlimited oj unitles for those who 


War has 

know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now is the time to 
better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during your spare momente, by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of & native professor pro 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 

for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

. 254 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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“Grandfather Fisher was a stern 
disciplinarian,” he said, “but he was also 
one of the bravest men and soundest 
thinkers I have ever known. Many of his 
comments have stuck to me through life. 
I remember, for instance, when ordering 
me aloft on his sloop, he sometimes sang 
out, ‘Clew up the topsails—and keep the 
best hand for yourself.’ 

“The whole philosophy of forethought 
is tied up in that remark. 

“Grandfather was a Spartan, if there 
ever was one. When he was eighty-four 
years old an accident overtook him that 
resulted in his death. While walking 
about the house in the dark he tripped 
over a threshold and broke his hip 
Although in great pain, he managed to 
get back to d and none of us knew 
about the injury until morning. 

“The doctor was called at once, but be- 
fore he arrived Grandfather insisted on 
getting up and dressing, so that he might 
not be ‘found in bed.’ The break was 
such a bad one that the physician had to 
use pulleys and weights to drag the le 
back into place—but Grandfather refus 
to take anesthetics. The only sound that 
escaped his lips came at one moment of 
special agony. ‘Ease her when she 
pitches, Doc,’ he murmured through set 
teeth. 

“ After the physician had left the room 
the old man turned to me anxiously. ‘You 
don’t suppose, boy, he thought I was 
whimpering?” he asked. . . . A few days 
later he died." 


WHEN Bliss was eighteen years old he 
gave up his plans for college in order 
to take a job with the wholesale dry-goods 
firm of Brown, Durrell & Company, a 
Boston concern that specialized in hosiery, 
underwear, and notions. He began work 
under a three-year contract. The first 
year his salary was to be $100—less than 


.| $1.93 a week! He was to receive $175 the 


second year, and $275 the third year—at 
the end of which time his training was 
supposed to be completed. 

Starting in as a stock boy, Bliss soon 
was taking the place and. performing the 
duties of a man who had been drawing 
$1,000 a year. Later, on a $275 salary, he 
swung the job of a man who had been 
paid $1,500 a year. 

When his training was finished, the 
youth was sent out on the road, with a 
side line of handkerchiefs, in company 
with an experienced salesman. Almost 
from the start he began to upset records. 
His first big bid for fame came when he 
was assigned to the New York Central 
route—which took in the towns between 
Albany and Buffalo. His humble line of 
handkerchiefs was intended merely as a 
tail to the sales kite flown by a seasoned 
salesman, who handled the main lines— 
hosiery and underwear. 

Based on past averages, Bliss's business 
was expected to total about five per cent 
of the total sales of the pair. But reports 
sent in to the home office at the end of the 
first week showed that young Bliss's sales 
of handkerchiefs had amounted to more 
than all the business done by his com- 
panion. Thereupon, the older salesman 
was called back and his job was given to 
Bliss. 

Bliss had worked up to $3,500 a year, 
and was considered the most promising 
salesman in the company's employ, when 
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obvious need, this 
company is now 
building an axle specially 
designed for one-ton trucks 
—an axle distinguished for 
its mechanical efficiency and 
stalwart construction. Incor- 
porating perfected bevel gear 
drive, this Eaton product will 
extend to the swift, pneu- 
maticttired fleets of commerce 
a service not formerly avail- 


able to vehicles of this type. 


THE EATON AXLE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE AXLE DIVISION OF THE STANDARD PARTS COMPANY 


OTHER DIVISIONS ARE: THE PERFECTION SPRING COMPANY, THE 
BOCK BEARING COMPANY, THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY 


... the swift, pneumatictired 
fleets of commerce... 
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CAANDLER SIX 


Famous 


For 


The Chandler Dispatch Car 


Its Marvelous Motor 


LI 
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The Right Car at the Right Price 
Chandler is the First Choice 


HE Chandler Company has 
devoted itself for seven years to 
the determined policy of producing, and 
continuing to produce, the best six at 
the fairest price. And it has suc- 
ceeded with distinction in this devotion. 


Featured by its exclusive Chandler 


motor, constantly developed and refined 
but never radically changed, and by its 


sturdy chassis construction throughout, 
the Chandler has steadfastly held its 
place among fine cars and gone forward 
into a position of unquestioned leader- 
ship among sixes. 


Satisfactory service, under any and 


` all conditions, in the hands of its more 


than eighty thousand owners, is the 
best proof of Chandler worthiness. 


If You Will Investigate Carefully, 
The Chandler Will Be Your Choice 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR" 
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the railroad wreck changed the whole 
course of his life. 

There are so many facets to Bliss’s ac- 
tivities that I have purposely restricted 
this article to the side of salesmanship. 
As a manufacturer, he has figured large 
in the developments of the past quarter 
of a century. Twenty-one patents have 
been granted himon new devices in connec- 
tion with the making of shoes and eight 
other patents are now pending. His inven- 
tive genius, however, has not been confined 
tothese. It runs a range from the modern 
shoe tree (of which he was the originator) 
up to a patented new type of street sign. 

He has served as president of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce—one of the 
strongest commercial bodies in the United 
States—and has been prominently con- 
nected with many welfare movements. It 
is probable that he saved the lives of 
hundreds of children at the time of the 
San Francisco earthquake, by stripping 
the retail stores in Los Angeles—where he 
happened to be stopping—of baby foods, 
bottles, medicines, dishes, and clothing, 
and shipping these gratuitously in carload 
lots to the devastated city. 

During the war, he reorganized the shoe- 
fitting system of the United States Army, 
and prepared a sixty-page manual on the 
subject that has been officially adopted 
by the War College. After months of 
tedious experimenting he perfected a 
foot-measuring machine which registers 
the exact size of shoe a soldier should 
wear. To determine this, it is only neces- 
sary for the soldier, with a full pack on his 
back, to step onto the machine. The de- 
vice has been officially adopted by the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

When he took hold of the situation 
Bliss found that more than 80 per cent 
of the enlisted men were wearing shoes too 
short. After a survey of the situation at 
various cantonments he was sent over- 
seas, where more men were being evacu- 
ated to the rear from foot troubles than 
from gas, wounds, and sickness combined! 
Before he could get his new system fully 
into effect the Armistice was signed. For 
his able services he was later awarded a 
Distinguished Service Medal. 


LISS seems ‘inexhaustibly endowed 

with the fighting spirit that never 
knows when to quit. When the annual 
Bermuda race of the Eastern Yacht Club 
was held in 1908, he went into the contest 
with his little 60-foot '* Venona"—by far 
the smallest yacht entered. 

After they were well out into the 
Atlantic the racers ran into a terrific gale. 
All the other yachtsmen decided it was 
safer to lay to—but Bliss lashed himself 
to the wheel-box and drove his small 
craft through the mountainous waves. 
Soon the entire crew succumbed to sea- 
sickness and only the mate was left to 
assist him. The two men took four-hour 
turns and kept to the course. 

Leaking at every seam, and with 
twenty feet of her main boom dragging in 
the water, the “Venona” lurched across 
the finish line seven hours ahead of her 
closest competitor and twenty-four hours 
before the largest two of the yachts came 
to port. 

“That’s the finest sport I ever had,” 
Bliss exclaimed, as he staggered ashore. 

And no one who knows the man can 
doubt that he meant it. 


BUELL: WHISTLE 
INSTALLATION 
ON PIERCE-ARROW. 


“The motorist whose car is equipped with a Buell 
drives with increased calm and confidence. He knows 
that his warning signal can be relied upon in ever 
emergency... 

“Tests have shown that the intermittently occuring 
sound is quicker to attract attention than a con- 
tinuous sound, The pulsating tones of the Buell 
Whistle resulting from its being blown by the 
succeeding explosions from one cylinder have 
given it great efficiency as a warning signal. 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
«- Chicago.» 
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This is Richard A. Oldham 
Mr. Oldham was telegraph Operator for the Illinois Cen- YA 
tral Rallroad for twenty years. He is fifty-eight years old. We 
During all those twenty years he drew she customary monthly > 
salary of a telegraph operator—no more—fio less. One day he read a 
one of my advertisements and ‘the possibilities of making money in the 
Auto Tire Repair Business. In à few weeks he had purc and installed a 
Haywood outfit, and was doing business for himself. He was His Own Boss. A 
short time ago he wrote us that his income in four months was as much as it had 
been in Two and One-Half years as Telegraph Operator. , 
Oldham is a living example of what can be done. There are THIRTY MILLION 

tires p use every day—punctures and blowouts are common. Something going wro! 
all thetime. New tires are advancing to prohibitive prices. Owners fo to have the 


old tires fixed. s 
YOU MEN ‘ 


Who are seeking an opportunity to establish yourselves permanently, do as Mr. Oldham did! He got: 
busy and cleaned up from the start. Why don't you? If you are sincere, earnest, determined, your entire 
future is secure. If a man 58 years old can make the success Oldham has—you can. 


Ih big interesting book to send you—a book about tires—it tells all about them—how they are repaired b; 
Haywood method exp ins this Rosivens ives inside figures and profit. Gives actual proof of success— 2 


of others who are now operating Haywood Shops and making big money. What these men have done 
can do, $2500 to $4000 a year is conservative. 


One machine will give tart. You see business around you—everywhere there are automobil: d 

there are tires that need repairi ng. You know that. All ou do open s Shap put cot a Haywood 4$! 772 ol Av. ny 
b uto owners wi 0 you, welcome you an e s ice you bring them. ou * red - 

seen the “Sign of the Man and Machine”! there is a big opportunity awaiting you. n ven't 99 DEAR SIR: lene, sen 


Sign the coupon and mail tt today, or send a postcard or letter A pair, Planta and fall colare, 
M. HAYWOOD, President of sed details of your Free school of tire 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co., 772 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. ,@y2°""™*- s 
Address 
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Science 
made 
the Parker 


Always Clean 
- Always Ready. 
Quick to Fill 
Safe to Carry 


Sold and guaranteed 
by 20,000 dealers on 
a service basis, 900 
of whom render re- 
pair service locally. 


The Parker Pen Company 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Where Would You Send a Letter 
Addressed Like That? 


(Continued from page 43) 


! but we always take a chance and assume 


that the writer meant the correct ab- 
breviation, “Conn.” 

Thousands of errors could be avoided 
if people would address their letters with 
the name of the town and state written 
out in full. It is easy to see how, when 
the sender uses a badly written abbrevia- 
tion in the address or when the town and 


| state are written smaller than the rest of 
| the address, mail destined for one or the 


other of the following places may be mis- 
sent: Greenwood, Pa., and Greenwood, 
N. Y.; Richmond, Pa., and Richmond, 
Va.; Aldan, Pa., and Alden Station, Pa.; 
Pittston, Pa., and Pittsburgh or Potts- 
town, Pa,; Harrisonburg, Va., and Harris- 
burg, Pa. Such close similarities in names 
exist in every section of the country and 
contribute to errors in expediting mail. 


NE of the common misconceptions 
about the Post Office is that there are 


| delays in the delivery of letters, postal 
| cards, and packages which we could avoid 


if we wanted to. The truth is that the 
Post Office is even more anxious to deliver 
all mail and get it out of the way than the 
sender is to have it arrive. 

After you have dropped a letter, card, 
or package into the mail and it has been 
collected, that thing hangs around some- 
body's neck until it is delivered. It can't 
be destroyed, and a great variety of ef- 
forts have to be made before a letter can 
be turned in to the Dead Letter Office. 
Not until every expedient to locate the 
party addressed has been exhausted, may 


"a letter be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 


Even then it must not be destroyed if the 
name of the sender is inside. It wouldn't 
have gone there at all, of course, if the 


| name of the sender had been in the upper 


left-hand corner along with his address. 
We have to make the same effort to de- 
liver a parcel as with any other mail, no 


| matter whether the parcel contains a 
| helmet from French battlefields with half 


the address torn off, or whether it con- 
tains dried peas, seed onions, a shotgun, 
or live chicks. The other day we p a 
parcel containing one hundred chicks, a 
day old, addressed to “Mahr, Pine Hill, 
Massachusetts." There isn't any Pine 


| Hill, Massachusetts. There are a number 


of towns in that state and elsewhere in 


|| New England which have a Pine Hill 


Street. In the directories of these places, 
however, we couldn't find any “Mahr.” 
So, as the name of the sender was on the 
package, we sent the chicks back home, for 
fear they'd die while our searchers were 
looking for a Mahr on a Pine Hill Street. 

It's against postal regulations to send 
animals by mail except on rural free de- 
livery routes. Some time ago, a country 
postmaster accepted a parcel containing 
a dog to be delivered in New York City 
to a well-known prize-fighter. In the 
parcel-room the men showed the dog the 
greatest possible consideration, and let 
him out to stretch his legs. 


As we couldn't deliver the dog we did 
the next best thing: We nohea the ex- 
press company that if they wanted to 
take a chance on collecting charges they 
could deliver the dog to the prize-fighter’s 
address. The dog was delivered, and the 
prize-fighter ixi the charges. Then he 
came to the post office and complained 
because we hadn't detailed a carrier to 
lead the dog to his new master on a string. 

The other day we got two valuable hens 
and a game cock in a crate. We notified , 
the man to whom they were addressed 
that if he wanted to call he could have his 
property. Before the addressee came, 
the hens laid two eggs. These eggs were 
offered to the owner—for we always try 
to deliver a parcel complete—but be de- 
clined them. The boys in the parcel-room 
thought maybe he was makıng them a 
present because they had been accommo- 
dating, but the owner said he didn’t want 
to run the chance of charges for excess 
weight. 


EVERY day we receive and deliver 
-—4 15,000,000 pieces of ordinary mail, 
including 4,000,000 letters. We receive 
and deliver 50,000 pieces of registered 
mail daily. We weigh and despatch 
650,000 pone of newspapers and peri- 
odicals daily. We receive 2,000 notices 


of change in address daily. We have 
12,000 employees. We receive and dis- 
burse $750,000,000 annually. We issue 


money orders for $38,000,000 annually. 
We pay money orders for $135,000,000 
annually, 

, In getting rid of to-day’s flood of mail 
in order to take care of to-morrow’s, many 
of our employees work at a high rate of 
speed. e make some mistakes. We'll 
always make some mistakes. But when 
the users of the mail eliminate 40 per cent 
of their mistakes, we'll be able to eliminate 
40 per cent of ours. The Post Office will 
always have to have some allowance for 
mistakes just as, I dare say, the people 
who use the mail will. An old carrier will 
take a letter to an address to which he's 
been delivering mail for years, and b 
some mental trick or aberration he'll 
mark “not found" on the envelope, and 
bring it back. A railway mail clerk, 
operating for years along the same route, 
will now and then throw off a bag of mail 
at the wrong station, and there will be 
some delay until the bag can be picked up 
and delivered by the next train. 

When we make a mistake we pay the 
penalty of having to rectify the error. 
And when the mailer makes a mistake, we 
have to rectify his error if it is humanly 
possible. We are spending thousands of 
dollars a year to correct other people’s 
mistakes. To trace and correct addresses 
on misdirected mail alone we spend $100,- 
000 a year. 

_ Some business and professional men are 
in the habit of giving correspondents all 
over the world incorrect addresses to 


which to send mail. We've found that a 
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E have repeatedly stated that 
the greatest single asset of this 
company is the good will of the Ameri- 
can people—the very positive friendship 
of an entire nation. 
East and West—North and South— 
you will find the Paige trusted and re- 
spected as a fine mechanical product. 
And each day this reputation increases 
in scope and influence. 
Our car, very evidently, has earned for 


EI FREDO NT SRC EIA 


PAIGE | 


itself an altogether distinctive position 
in the great field of motor vehicles. It 
is regarded as a preferred investment, 
and, as such, commands a permanent 
following of its own. 


The Paige is a fine car because our 
standards of manufacturing will permit 
of no compromise whatever. It is a 
great car because the American people 
have indorsed it with their faith and 
confidence. 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 
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TA BEST IN THE LONG RUN 23 


Bon that is strong 
and strength that is 
beautiful—the mark of the 


masterpiece—inseparably en- 
twined in the master tire— 


_ The Silvertown Cord. 
© Goodrich 
vertown 


America’s First Conv Tire 


The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, booo Miles 
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man likes to be identified in a business 
way with a large building, such as the 
Equitable or the Woolworth. Over 5,000 

ersons get mail at such an address as the 

quitable Building, 120 Broadway. The 
man who has his mail sent to the address 
of a big building, without giving the room 
number makes trouble fos postal em- 

loyees and assumes ‘some responsibility 
br delay. It's very hard to identify 
“John Smith" at 120 Broadway. 

At the New. York office last year we 
had 9,696,243 dead letters. Every one 
of these letters may be said to have 
been improperly addressed, for none of 
them had return cards in the upper left- 
hand corner. The return card is a neces- 
sary part of every properly addressed 
letter. 

These dead letters went to the dead 
letter office because the addresses were 
illegible, or they were misdirected, or the 
addressees had moved from the old ad- 
dress without notifying us of the new ad- 
dress. In 37,203 of these dead letters we 
found checks and drafts amounting to 
$1,270,543. Practically every check was 
restored to the drawer through informa- 
tion furnished by the banks on which 
they were drawn. 

e collect $140, in $1 and £2 bills, in 
dead letters every day. We find owners 
for 300 unaddressed parcels every day. 
Every day we receive doe pieces of 
mail without any street address, and ever 
day we supply 25,000 pieces of mail wit 
correct adire, after searching the 
street directories of cities scattered all 
over the United States. 

Last year we got 71,000 misdirected 
parcels and 79,000 parcels without any 
address whatever, making a total of 150,- 
ooo. Of these we managed to deliver 
approximately 50 per cent. At our annual 
auction we received $40,000 for the par- 
cels that were undeliverable. We man- 
aged to auction off about erc 
except a pail of 9-months-old huckleber- 
ries. If the parcel senders had wrapped 
their parcels properly, and had put both 
the address of the one to whom the parcel was 
sent and the return address of the sender in- 
side, as well as outside, the parcel, practi- 
cally every one of these parcels would 
have been delivered or returned. 


HE rush hours of the New York Post 

Office are from 5 to 9:30 P. M., when 
most of our mails for the night trains to 
all parts of the country close. At the 
general post office, Grand Central, Hud- 
son Terminal, and City Hall Stations we 
handle about 6,000,000 letters during the 
peak hours. 

First, these letters have to be “faced 
up," that is, they have to be arranged 
with addresses running the same way. 
Then they have to go through the ¢ancel- 
ing machine, an electric device which 
whisks them through in a rapid stream 
and cancels the stamps as they pass. The 
next step is called the primary separation, 
by ch the mail is separated for the big 
centers North, East, South and West. 
There are thirty-four divisions in this 
separation. 

After the primary separation the letters 
are taken to the distributing tables, where 
they are separated by states and smaller 
cities. There are fifty-six divisions in this 
process. 

Then the letters go to the route tables. 


left-hand corner of the envelope. 


Look at the work of the man at the Penn- 
sylvania route table. There are 4,000 
post offices in Pennsylvania. Mail for as 
many as 200 or 300 post offices goes into 
one compartment of the route table. The 
separator stands in front of the P. A. 
route table, an upright cabinet of pigeon- 
holes, putting the mail according to ad- 
dresses into the various compartments. 
He averages 35 letters a minute with a 
score of better than 99 per cent accuracy. 

The mistakes that are likely to occur in 
this swift process seem to run in streaks. 
As soon as we find a mistake is getting to 
be a mental habit we issue a special order 
about it. Recently we cautioned sepa- 
rators that mail addressed to Tiflis, 
Georgia, Transcaucasia, has been going 
with some frequency to Tifton, Georgia, 
U. S. A. Letters for Paris, Kentucky, 
sometimes go to Paris, France. Letters 
for London, Ontario, sometimes go to 
London, England. 


WHEN you get a letter readdressed in 
red ink, you will know that the letter 
has been through the hands of one of our 
many “hard” readers. They have at their 
backs all the city directories and the 
gazetteers; but their greatest asset is com- 
mon sense and the instinct they have 
developed. When mail comes in ad- 
fressed to 25 River Street, New York 
City, the “hard” reader suspects that the 
writer meant 25 Water Street, and in 
thousands of sid cases his instinct proves 
right. 

The “hard” readers who handle mis- 
directed or illegible mail from foreign 
countries have the most difficult tasks. 
These men ought to make geniuses at 
solving picture puzzles. "When Tevorico 
Arbutus, a butcher somewhere in the 
United States, wrote home to a friend in 
Greece some time ago, he must have sent 
him his American business card with in- 
structions to write to him in accord with 
the address on the card. Anyway, a letter 
from Greece passed through the Néw 
York Post Office the other day and this 
was the address: 


Grocery and Market, 
Fresh Meat and Groceries, 
All Kinds of Fruit in Season, 
3318 Michigan Avenue. 

The name of the city was not on the 
letter. A name that looked liked Tevo- 
rico Arbutus was written in the Doa 

ur 


“hard” reader recognized the street ad- 


dress as one probably belonging to Chi-- 


cago, and the letter was sent on there. I 
have no doubt he was right and that Mr. 
Arbutus now has his letter. 

From Italy we get scores of letters ad- 
dressed something like this: 


Boots and Shoes, 
Neatly Repaired, 
Tony Greco, 511 Greenwich; New York, U. S. A. 
Work done while you wait. Polish and laces. 


A letter from Brazil recently carried 
this address: “Rozenno do Esperito, 
Santo, Noveoique a miton, Alve 116 
Carquelin, America.” Again looking at 
the address from the point of view of 
what the writer had in mind, the “hard” 
reader made out that the writer meant 
“a miton” for Hamilton and “Alve” for 
“Ave.” and "Carquelin" for Brooklyn. 
So he red-inked the letter 116 Hamilton 
Avenue, Brooklyn : 


MALLORY 


FINE HATS 


FUR 
LEATHER 
th fiv an ecg ei 
ese five 
SILK increased in pie. Ai nd 
is because Mallory 
oes not skim, 
DYE of them that "Mallory 
t Wort 
LABOR much more, this Fall, 


than hats made of in- 
ferior materials. 


Mallory Hats are made of 
the finest materials, and by 
the most careful, thorough 
hand processes. They have 
been made this way since 1823 
—through several periods of 
war prices. : 

We know from experience 
that the men who wear them 
want the quality that such 
manufacturing standards in- 
sure. We haven't made the 
mistake so many hatters have 
made lately—the mistake of 
trying to skimp on quality. 

Fortunately (for you) 
Mallory Hats have always 
been reasonably priced. So 
that we have been able to keep 
right along giving the same 
fine Mallory Quality (and even 
improving it, where we could) 
and still sell Mallory Hats at 
moderate figures. 

In other words, you get 
better value today in your 
Mallory than ever before. 

You will be wiser to buy a 
Mallory than to try to save 
money by buying a cheaf hat. 


The MALLORY HAT CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue New York 
(Wholesale Only) 


Factory at Danbury, Conn. 
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All Year Service 


OU know the advantages of a closed 

Y car, how it keeps out snow and rain, 

how it keeps out dust, how much nicer 

it is for dancing and theatre parties, how 
much safer to drive. 


When streets are skiddish and storms have 
increased the darkness, when good vision is 
most difficult, yet most imperative—then 
the glass is so much better than curtains. 


The Faultless Top answers yes to the ques- 
tion “can I get a top that won't squeak and 
won't rattle, that fits so snug it looks like 
an original closed body." 

The Faultless Top gives you smarter body lines, 
larger window, de luxe interior finish, silent adjustable 

lass for ventilation on all sides. an comfort with 
ess weight to carry and at a saving of $150 to $700 on 
the original sedan price. Ask for free catalog if you 
are interested in the very best top. Give name of 
dealer and model number of car. 


Dealers: Get our catalog and special sales propo- 
ition. 
P For DODGE and FORD 


` The American Auto Top Co. 
Main Street Delphi, Ind. 


AULTIESS 


Craining for Authorship 


S. Howtowrite, what to write, 


Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Dr. Esenwein 


recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 


wi blish The Writer's Lil ^ Y3 voh ; descripti 
det sah The Writer's Monthly, the lade 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


134 „Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 190% 
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When a letter comes addressed to 
Cleveland-Brooklyn, Nord Amerik, the 
“hard” reader sends it to Cleveland, be- 
cause Brooklyn is a suburb of the Cleve- 
land post office. One of the easiest wrong 
addresses to solve is this: ‘Monsieur 
Hassam Mench, 171 St. Antoine street, 
U. S. A". Detroit is the only city in the 
United States that has a St. Antoine 
Street. Elmira, N. Y., is the only city 
that has an East and West Gray Street. 
Mail that comes addressed, say, to 452 
West Gray Street without any post office 
name we send to Elmira. 


ECENTLY a carrier brought in five 

savings-bank books which had been 
stolen from their owner and then dropped 
into a mail box. Each book showed that 
the owner had on deposit about three 
thousand dollars in each of the five banks. 
In order to get the books back to their 
owner we corresponded with the banks. 
They gave us the name of a man who 
lived at a Bowery lodging house. We 
asked him to call for his property four or 
five days after the bank books came into 
our possession. The Bowery lodger ap- 
peared, and roundly abused the Post 

ce because we hadn’t returned the 
books more promptly. His idea was that 
because we had delivered mail to him 
once, we should have carried his address 
in mind against any possibility. 

Things have happened in the postal 
service that are hard even for a humorist 
to believe. The records of this office show 
that in 1908 Mark Twain became con- 
vinced that the impossible sometimes 
happened. Mr. Clemens in the spring of 
1908 complained that a letter sent to him 
at his Gramercy Square address had not 
been delivered. The mail carrier reported 
that the letter had been delivered there, 
and refused. The letter was addressed to 
*Mark Twain," and a German servant 
girl had refused to accept it. It appears 
that she knew her employer only as “Mr. 
Clemens." 

After a brief delay the letter was deliv- 
ered to Mark Twain at his club. He 
wanted an explanation of the delay. It 
was given. Then in May, 1998, he sent 
this letter to the Postmaster: 


Dear Sir: I have never had to apologize 
for knowing too much, but I have often owed 
apology for knowing more than the supporting 
facts could stand without strain. This has 
happened again, and I now apologize, and 
moreover, am ready to do time. 

If that letter was offered at my door and de- 
clined, it is a:deep mystery; but we have a 
German servant girl, and what a German 
servant girl will do is not forecastable. I was 
expecting the letter. 

Very truly yours, 
S. L. CLEMENS, 
(Mark Twain). 


Here is the story of how a medal re- 


ceived at the New York office without 
any address, finally reached its owner. 
The story was written by one of our 
clerks in response to the request of the 
medal’s owner, who greatly appreciated 
the clerk’s persistence. The clerk’s story 
runs: 


Among the hundreds of pieces of unaddressed 
mail handled by me at the Unaddressed Desk, 
July 22, 1918, was a gold medal awarded to B. 

. McConnell for 100-yard dash at Nome, 
Alaska, on July 4, 1911. 

Following the usual procedure in disposing 
of unaddressed mail, I forwarded the medal to 


the postmaster at Nome, Alaska, requesting 
him to deliver it to its owner, if known to him. 

Nearly ayear later, I received the medal 
and a communication from the postmaster at 
Nome, dated April 14, 1919, stating that Mr. 
McConnell was the secretary of Mr. Stefansson, 
the well-known Arctic explorer, and that no 
doubt Mr. Stefansson would know Mr. McCon- 
nell’s present address. 

Due to my interest in all works on Arctic 
exploration, and knowing that Harper Bros. 
were Mr. Stefansson’s publishers, I wrote them 
for his address. Harper's forwarded my letter 
to him at Banff, Alberta, Canada. 

Mr. Stefansson replied on July 14, 1919, 
with the request to forward the medal to Mr. 
McConnell in Mr. Stefansson’s care at the 
Harvard Club, New York, to be held until 
called for. This I did, and on October 24, I re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation from Mr. Mc- 
Connell. 


During the big storm that began last 
February 4th, the express companies de- 
clared an embargo on all parcels. Local 
merchants also shut down delivery. The 
Post Office was called on to perform, in 
addition to its usual functions, special 
service for express companies and local 
merchants. The Post Office declared no 
embargo, and accepted all mail and mer- 
chandise offered for transportation, re- 
gardless of quantity or distance. 

I dare say that individuals and corpora- 
tions who use the mails all the time do 
not realize the extent to which individual 
care and thoughtfulness will help in ex- 
pediting the service. It is most important 
of all for the outgoing mail from New 
York that mail from large establishments 
should be deposited early in the day, in- 
stead of once at the end of the day. The 
accumulation of 6,000,000 letters which 
comes to us between 5 and 9:30 P. M. is 
pady unavoidable, though it can be 
essened to a considerable extent if cor- 
porations will deposit mail at regular 
intervals during the day as it accumulates. 


ANYTHING above 5,000 letters from 
a single firm, between 5 and 9:30 P. M., 
we call a big mail. We ask firms sending 
this qamy to do their best to give us 
their letters so we can get them separated 
before the “peak” hours. Whenever any- 
one’s outgoing mail is over 1,000 we ask 
that they separate it by states, and that 
mail for city delivery be kept separate 
from out-of-town mall. 

The head of a magazine firm dropped 
in on me the other day. “Well, oe 
master,” he said, “we’re going to give 
you 7,000,000 letters.” 

Knowing it in advance, I was able to 
handle it so that the unusual mail didn’t 
interfere with our routine at any time. 
Forty men were detailed to go to the office 
of the publisher to separate the 7,000,000 
letters by towns and states. Otherwise, 
they might have swamped us during the 
evening rush hours when we were hurry- 
ing to get everything off in the 9:30 
mails. In such cases we arrange to have 
firms use precanceled stamps, which 
eliminates one operation completely. 

Seven million letters isn’t a record- 
breaking mail from one firm. Once or 
twice a year we receive that many or 
more from a single firm. There are quite 
a number of firms in New York City that 
apend $1,000,000 a year for mail. Around 
the first of the month, when dividend 
checks are going out, or bills are coming 
due, we frequently get from one firm any- 
where from 600,000 to 1,500,000 letters. 
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pREDNAUY 


Motor 


What a difference a New 
Top makes, especially one 
made of the famous Chase 
Drednaut Motor Topping. 


Motorists who equip their 
cars with tops made o 
unknown materials add 
greatly to up-keep costs. 


Use Drednaut—have the 
manufacturer supply a top 
made of it—and know that 
you have saved yourself 
the expense of several tops 
byobtaining one goodone. 
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Keeps things from 
going to pieces 


The man with Garco-lined brakes 
doesn’t run around bumping “‘conti- 
nental limiteds” off the track: He 
comes to a gentle, certain stop and 
lets the trains go by. 

Throw on your brakes. Garco takes 
a tight grip that holds securely until 
released. 

The long asbestos fibre, strong wire 
reinforcing and special Garco Com- 
pound are much above the ordinary 
in quality. 

You'll realize that when your dealer 
has lined your brakes with Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


RCO 


LINING 


Engel 
Art Corners. 


Use them No Paste NEEDED 


to mount all kodak 
„pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 


ade in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 


NEW YORK 


of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 

Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. 

supply, dr d 

there is noth’ ng 

from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 26J, 


o muss, no fuss, At photo 
and stat'y stores. Accept no substitutes: 

as good. 10c brings full pkg. and samples 
1456 Leland Ave,, CHICAGO 


Furnish Yo r 


Home For 
20 Cents a Day 


Now you may furnish anew one room, or a whole home 


on the most convenient terms imaginable. Take two 
years to pay for furnishings bought on this new Factory- 
to-Family Plan. Payments as low as 20c a day. 


800 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments 
Compare quality and price of Larkin Furnishings with 
urnishings offered by others. Our quality 

is the highest. Our low Factory-to- 
Family prices will save you many 
dollars. Before buying your 


4m Furnishings this season learn 
about this offer. 


This Big 128-Page 
Book FREE 
| Larkin Book of Better Homeswill 


| help thousands this season to 
"Better Homes." Your copy sent 
FREE now for the asking. 


I Larkin Caz, Desk FAM820, Bulfalo,N. Y. 


I might summarize my suggestions for 
helping expedite the mail: 

First, mail early in the day, as much 
mail before three o'clock as possible. This 
applies particularly to corporations, banks, 
trust companies, mail-order houses, maii- 
ing and addressing companies. 

Second, large mailers should make their 
mail up, when the quantity exceeds 1,000 
pieces, by cities, towns, and states. 

Third, address all mail legibly and cor- 
rectly. This is one of the most important 
factors. Give the name in full, not just 
the last name. Always give the street 
and number; and if the addressee is lo- 
cated in an office building, give the room 
number. Write the name of the town and 
state with just as much care as you write 
the name. There are as many similarities 
in the names of places as there are in the 
names of people. Don’t abbreviate the 
names of states. If you can’t write plainly 
use a typewriter, or print. Always put 
the return address in the upper left-hand 
corner. Don’t send money loose in letters. 
Send postal money orders or registered 
letters. 

Fourth, securely. 


wrap all parcels 


Don't use paper that will chafe through 
easily. Use stout twine. Write just as 
legibly in addressing parcels as you would 
in addressing a valuable letter. Always 
fasten the address of the addressee and of 
the sender to some article inside the par- 
cel. If the outer wrapping comes loose, 
or the address is torn off, we can identify 
one or the other, or both, in this way. We 
are constantly returning parcels by find- 
ing marks of identification on articles 
from broken packages. 


FINALLY, before dropping a letter or 
parcel into the mail, stop and look it 
over. Imagine that somebody has given 
you that parcel or letter and that you have 
never heard of the person addressed. Can 
you make out the name? Are the street 
and number, town, city, state, all there, 
with the state written in capitals? If you 
couldn’t deliver it, could you return it to 
the owner? Is the sender’s name and ad- 
dress in the upper left-hand corner? 
When everybody acquires the habit of 
doing these things as a matter of course, 
comparatively few people will be incon- 
venienced by delays or mistakes. 


High Stakes 


(Continued from page. 59) 


himself sat the Señorita Mercedes. 

“My head aches!” Señor Skinny com- 
plained dismally. 

“It ought to, you darned idiot,” Th’ 
Ramblin? Kid answered unfeelingly; 
“still,” he added whimsically and half 
in pity, “I reckon you’ve hypnotized 
yourself into the idea that just because 
you’re human you can’t help bein’ what 
you are!” 

Senor Skinny did not reply. It hurt to 
think. 

“My Americano!” 
screamed. 

El Capitan put his hand over her mouth. 


A THE gate of the Rancho del Rada, 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid wasslow, deliberate, 
in getting down from the roan stallion. 


Senorita Mercedes 


"Faster!" El Capitan ordered impa- - 


tiently. 

“Go t' hell!" 

El Capitan scowled darkly. 

A moment Th' Ramblin' Kid caressed 
the neck of Captain Jack; the bridle reins 
he fastened to the horn of the saddle. 

“Jack!” he whispered; “Jack!” he re- 
peated more sharply. “Go! Quick! To 
the ranch—and back!” 

Instantly the broncho sprang away. A 
soldier caught at his bridle—you could 
hear the bones crunch as the man fell— 
the front hoofs of the stallion struck full 
in his breast. At a hard run, Captain 
Jack dashed toward the north, in the 
direction of the American line—toward 
the Crazy Snake ranch. 

“What th’ Sam Hill?" queried Skinny. 

'"Nothin'—" Th’ Ramblin’ Kid an- 
swered laconically. 

Into the casa El Capitan commanded 
the American cowpunchers. After them 
he dragged the weeping, disheveled Senor- 
ita Mercedes. Inside, waiting, was Padre 
Algonza de Reya, whom El Capitan's 


soldiers had brought by force from the 
Mission at Magdalena. 

Six soldiers and Pascal, also, El Capitan 
ordered into the house. The other sol- 
diers remained without to guard against 
surprise. Lights were brought. It was 
the large room. Bars were over the win- 
dows. The floor was clean swept and on 
one side, on the wall, was the Crucifix 
and the image of the Blessed Virgin. One 
door only was there. This the six sol- 
diers, with drawn guns, watched closely. 

“Pascal!” El Capitan called sharply. 

“Yes, my brave Capitan." 

* Bring the box!" 

Pascal brought the box. Carefully he 
carried it. Senorita Mercedes covered her 
face with her hands and cried out in ter- 
ror, “ El reptil diablo!” 

Señor Skinny stepped to her side. 
“Don’t worry!" he whispered; “we'll 
get out of it somehow!” 

Th’ Ramblin’ Kid looked at the box, 
at El Capitan, at Senor Skinny, at the 
Senorita Mercedes, and smiled. 

El Capitan laughed wickedly. 

“When it bites," he said slowly, yet 
with much passion, "the tongue swells— 
the eyes stare—the breath grows heavy 
—the blood turns to fire—one tears fran- 
tically at one's flesh—screams in agony, 
and dies! Senor, Th' Ramblin' Kid, first 
shall know— But before that there shall 
be the marriage. Senorita Mercedes, the 
beautiful, the charming, she who loves to 
wander in the moonlight, to me, El Cap- 
itan Montoya, by Padre Algonza, shall 
be married.’ 

“No, no, no!" Senorita Mercedes 
cried, stamping her foot, her black eyes 
flashing, even through the terror that was 
in them. ‘I will not marry El Capitan!" 

*No? Perhaps the Senorita Mercedes 
would rather nurse on her bosom the 
reptil diablo," El Capitan laughed. 


- 
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The Moon is an embodiment of the highest 
degree of engineering skill. Each unit is the 
work of part specialists who have attained 
outstanding leadership in their particular field. 
No single organization could embrace all these 
specialists, but Moon engineers have combined 
the skill of all in a distinctly individual car that 
is priced within the realm of reason. 
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Built by MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


<= 


A fine point in the Moon's advanced -È 1 £^: : S The Moon carrier. does not. allow a 
design is the extra wheel, or tire carrier Pp tired wheel or tire to rattle or wabble. It also 
a solid piece of molded steel, welded z us co e serves the purpose of a rear bumper, 
the steel gusset plate as though the 3 RUPEEAS protecting the gasoline tank and the — 
Wo were one. t : FA whole rear of the car. 
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(This advertisement appeared in the 
Indianapolis newspapers during the Ad- 
vertising Convention, June 6 to 12, 1920) 


Truth in Advertising 


“The Credit for Building the First Car Belongs to Mr. Elwood Haynes” 


(The above statement is from a letter to A. G. Seiberling, Vice President and General Manager 
of The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, by Richard H. Lee, Special Counsel 
of the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World.) 


VERY advertising man attending this great 

convention will be proud over this tangible 

evidence of the constructive good being 
done for advertising by the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


“Truth in Advertising" is the motto, the slogan, 
and the code of the members of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. 


While The Haynes Automobile Company has 
never participated in the discussion over who 
made America's first car, further than to state 
that Elwood Haynes invented, designed and 
built it, and to rest its case with history, we admit 
a glow of satisfaction as we take occasion to ex- 
press to the advertising men of the world our 
elicitations to their National Vigilance Com- 
mittee upon the thoroughness of its research and 
its conscientious insistence upon the verities in 
public statements. 


Although the original Haynes automobile, in- 
vented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, is 
a United States Government exhibit in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, D. C., bearing 
an official tablet giving its history, nevertheless 
the accuracy of this Government statement has 
been directly and indirectly questioned. 


We asked the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, through their National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, to sift the entire matter, knowing it would 
be done utterly without bias, for this reason: 


Advertising is a force upon which we, in common 
with every progressive concern in the world, 
depend. We know what advertising has done 
for us. We know how jealously the Associated 
Advertising Clubs guard the good name of adver- 
tising. We know the sacredness of their slogan 
“Truth in Advertising.” 


NE 


HAR 


Beauty œ Strength ~ ‘Power 


The National Vigilance Committee went at its 
work conscientiously and thoroughly; it spent 
much time upon its investigation, in order that 
its finding should be final and decisive. The result 
is embodied in the letter from Mr. Lee to Mr. 
Seiberling, and in the straightforward statement: 


“The credit for building the first car belongs to Mr. 
Elwood Haynes.” 


This decision lends added emphasis to the prin- 
ciple of character which is associated in the public 
mind with the name of Haynes. 


No matter how good advertising may be, it can 
only be as good as the product it advertises. It 
can only succeed with the product. We are natur- 
ally gratified that the Haynes has made good on 
its advertising. We give advertising full credit 
for carrying to the pesple the message of the four 
essential factors of character—beauty, strength, 
power and comfort — which are established in the 
Haynes. Our advertising led the prospective car 
owner to expect beauty, strength, power and com- 
fort in the Haynes. The result is that to-day the 
demand for the new series Haynes is just as far 
ahead of our production as it was a year ago. 


Every advertising man will be pleased to know 
this, because Haynes advertising is a faithful echo 
of the car itself. It reflects the policies and prin- 
ciples of The Haynes Automobile Company, and 
is justas much our product as is the Haynes car itself. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
have done great work, but never performed a 
greater act for the highest good of advertising 
itself, than when their National Vigilance Com- 
mittee aligned the forces of good advertising with 
history, with recorded facts and with the U. S. 
Government's own official statement in the final, 
irrevocable decision that to Elwood Haynes 
belongs the credit for building America's first car. 


ACTER 


1893 ~œ- THE HAYNES IS 


AMERICA'S 


FIRST 


High Stakes, by Earn WAYLAND BOWMAN 


“You fiend!” Señorita Mercedes whis- 
pered. ‘‘ You would murder the daughter 
of Don Enrico?” 

“Even by the bite of the gila monster!" 
El Capitan hissed, “even so would I 
kill her, so much do I love her—unless 
the Señorita Mercedes shall wed—" 

“I will die!" she spoke very quietly. 

“So? The pleasure shall be yours.” 

* You're a hell of a brave capitan," 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid interrupted, speaking 
very low and with much contempt; “a 
hell of a game sport—to torture a woman! 
You’re afraid to face a man—without a 

ack of your dirty wolves at your back! 
Te is the sheep—the merino—the damned 
coward El Capitan Montoya is—an' noth- 
ing else!" 


EL CAPITAN, enraged, leveled his re- 
T volver at the breast of Th’ Ramblin’ 

id. 

“That’s right!—shoot—you cur! Un- 
armed men—an’ women—are the onl 
kind you've got th’ nerve to tackle!" Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid's lips curled in a scornful 
sneer, and at the same time he winked at 
Senor Skinny. 

Senor Skinny understood. 

"Sure!" he said. “El Capitan is a 
bloody coward! He ain’t no sport! He 
wouldn’t take a chance on a cinch. He 
wouldn’t bet on four aces—unless he had 
another one up his sleeve. Now, if he 
had guts enough to gamble—” 

One thing El Capitan would do was 
gamble. He would bet anything on any- 
thing. It may be Señor Skinny did not 
know—and again, who can tell?—perhaps 
because he did know he said it, he 
challenged, even in the presence of the 
beautiful Señorita Mercedes, the courage, 
the gameness, the passion for chance of 
the haughty, the proud, El Capitan 
Montoya. 

El Capitan did not shoot. He lowered 
the gun. He would show these vaqueros 
gringos—Senorita Mercedes should see— 

“Tt is the lie!" he cried passionately, 
“El Capitan Montoya will gamble the 
great bet, even the life itself, on anything 
—on the monte, the dice, the horse race, 
the brincadore—” 

It was the answer Señor Skinny de- 
sired. He had observed Pascal, standing 
at one side of the room, playing with the 
bouncing beans—letting them lie in his 
hand—watching them jump and twist, 
and admiring their nimbleness. And it 
had given Senor Skinny the great idea. 
He knew that El Capitan, once he pledged 
himself on the brincadores, would not 
back out; would keep the agreement. 

“Prove it!" Senor Skinny exclaimed, 
as if he doubted. ‘‘Prove that you're a 
game sport and will gamble. TIl bet 
you three lives to one, El Capitan, on 
the jumpers!” 

“Te is good," El Capitan cried, very 
angry. ‘It shall be. The brincadores 
shall settle it! Pascal, bring them!" 

Pascal, the goatherd, brought quickly 
the bouncing beans. 

One, a dark one, El Capitan took. An- 
other, lighter in color and with a brown 
streak on it, Senor Skinny selected. 

A ring was made on the floor—a foot, 
perhaps a foot and a half across, it was. 

nto the ring the brincadores were placed. 

“The stakes?” El Capitan questioned. 

“They shall be,” Señor Skinny replied, 
“the lives of Th’ Ramblin’ Kid ard me, 


A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 


Go About It in the Right Way 
You have often heard of others who doubled and trebled 


their salaries in a year’s time. 
did it. Was it a pull? Don't y 


You wondered how they 
ou think it. When a man 


is hired he gets paid for exactly what he Wand there is 


no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for t 


e future 


and knowing what to do at the right time that doubles 


and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the ve 


ry first time? You thought that you 


would never learn and then—all of a sudden you knew how, and said 
in surprise: “Why it's a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with 
most things, and getting a job with big money is no exception to the 


rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can show you a sure 


way to success and 


big pay. A large number of men in each of the 


positions listed are enjoying their salaries because of our help — we 


want to help you. Make check 


on the coupon against the job you 


want and we will belp you to get it. Write or print your name on 


the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. G-61 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. G-61 Chicago, U. S. A. 
I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 


....Architect. $5,000 to $15,000 


.. Building Contractor. 
; . $5,000 to $10,000 
.. Automobile pum QUO we 
».. Automobile Repairman. y * on 
...Civil Engineer, ladies 


5,000 to $15,000 

e.. Structural ugiat 3 

] $4,000 to $10,000 

....Business Manager. cy sani 
...Certified Public Accountant. $5, 

7,000 to $15,000 

-.. Accountant and Addi ^ c 
...Draftsman and Designer. iit 
2, 4, 

... Electrical Engineer, 202-10 F000 
,000 10, 

.. General Education pica 

In one year. 


Name....cccsccccsccecsccccccccceces 


«Lawyer. 
-... Mechanical Engineer. 


... Telephone Engineer. 


$5,000 to $15,000 


$4,000 to $10,000 


.. „Shop Superintendent. 


$3,000 to $7,000 


...Employment Manager. 
»..Steam Engineer. 
...Foreman’s Course. 
..-Photoplay Writer. 
-..Sanitary Engineer. 


$4,000 to $10,000 
$2,000 to $4,000 
$2.000 to $4,000 
$2,000 to $10,000 
$2,000 to $5.000 
$2,500 to $5,000 


... Telegraph Engineer. 


$2,500 to $5,000 
In two years. 
$3,000 to $10,000 


...High School Graduate. 
...Fire Insurance Expert. 
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Better instruments are not made. Thousands of letters 
of praise from leading artists all over the world testify 
to this. Awarded highest honors at World’s Expositions. 


Conn valve action is unusually quick and light. Tone quality is matchless. 
Design and finish are works of art. Perfec- 
tion of tubing, hydraulically expanded (an 
exclusive feature) makes intonation perfect 
and assures greatest ease of playing. 


Cultivate Your Musical Bump 


VERYBODY has a musical bump. Cul- 

tivate yours— be the envy of all your 

friends. Conn Instruments make this 
easy. You can quickly master one to your 
entire satisfaction. Conn Instruments are 
highly responsive; they produce and sustain 
a tone with practically no effort; they encour- 
age you to play. Get a Conn Saxophone, 
Cornet, Trombóneor Baritone and play in your 
orchestra or band — school, lodge, factory or 
theatre. There's no end to the pleasure and 
extra profit this affords. Write for particulars. 


901 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
Agencies in all large cities 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


ewi 
John Dolan 


HE celebrated Cornet Soloist of Sousa’s 
Band this season and for many years 
Soloist with Pat Conway’s Band, has 
: played a Conn Cornet for many years. He 
* |] plays the Victor. 


His Letter 


“What could I say more than to state that 
your latest model, THE VICTOR, has proven 
quie beyond my, expectations. It is a won- 
erful cornet. Possesses a rich, large and 
wholesome tone, an even scale, a perfect one, 
is easy to play in all registers and particularly 
on the upper, so that allin all I consider it by 
far the greatest triumph you have won in the 

art of instrument building." 
(Signed) JOHN DOLAN 


Simon Mantia 


S the musicians’ idol as a Trombone and 

Euphonium Soloist. For many years Solo- 

ist with Sousa's and Pryor's Bands and 
at present Assistant Director and Soloist of 
Pryor's Band. He has used nothing but Conn 
Trombones and Euphoniums. 


His Letter 


"If it were possible for me to find another 

make of instrument that could give me more | Ridge '"E 
satisfaction and pleasure than a Conn Trom- à... : a 
bone or Rupnoninta I would adopt it at once. aj 
I do not believe it is possible to equal your in- ua 
struments in any particular. They are simply 


the last d in perfection." 
e ast word in Signed) SIMON MANTIA Free Book 
Joe Green VALUABLE 


information con- 

E world renowned Drummer and Xylo- cerning instru- 
phone Soloist of Sousa’s Band has ments and ease of 
delighted thousands by his remark- playing that every 
able playing. 7 musician should 
His Letter have. This instruc- 


“Have tried out the Victor Drum you sent me bep Pas 
and can honestly say it is the best I have ever mention the instru- 
seen. You surely have something new. This ment in which you 
drum has more power than any other I have are interested 
ever played. It also works easy. The work- i: 
manship is wonderful. The best all around drum 

Ihaveever used." (Signed) JOE GREEN 


and the love of Señorita Mercedes— 
against your life! If my bean beats your 
bean out of the circle, Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 
and me go free and we take Senorita 
Mercedes with us—if she wants to go— 
and El Capitan puts his hand in the box 
with the gila monster! If your bean 
crosses the line before my bean does, 
then the gila monster shall bite Th' 
Ramblin’ Kid, you can have Señorita 
Mercedes—and in addition to that you 
can shoot me any darn time you get 
ready!” 

“Itis agreed!” El Capitan cried, “The 
brincadores shall settle ıt and Padre Al- 
gonza can be the witness!” 

Th’ Ramblin’? Kid smiled but said 
nothing. ] 

Senorita Mercedes stood, very pale, and 
watched, while the beans, the fast jump- 
ers, were placed exactly-in the center of 
the ring that it might be an even start. 
Senor Skinny swore softly in American; 
El Capitan clenched his hands and waited, 
his breath coming hard; Padre Algonza 
drew close that he might referee the race; 
the six soldiers left the door and gathered 
about the circle that they should also 
see; and Pascal, the goatherd, his eyes 
shining, stooped eagerly forward, not 
wanting to miss the smallest squirm of 
the beans that bounce. 


ERY strange are the brincadores. One 

can never tell. Sometimes they go 
quickly in a straight line. Sometimes they 
hie still a long while—or almost still—just 
twisting and squirming a little. But why 
do they jump at all? Ah, there is the 
mystery. Perhaps there is something in 
them that is alive—a little white worm 
—it may be. But some say they are 
bewitched! Certain it is, when a bet is 
made on the brincadore, the pledge must 
be kept; else the soul of the one who re- 
fuses shall be, in Purgatory, forever as 
the bouncing bean—unable to find re- 
pose! 

All watched the brincadores. For a 
moment they were still. Then El Cap- 
itan’s bean stirred, rolled on its side, made 
a little leap forward. Senor Skinny’s bean 
remained calm. It seemed to be in a 
stupor; but at last, it also began to squirm! 

E] Capitan’s bean jumped again—not 
far, the twentieth part of an inch—and 
El Capitan smiled. Then the smile van- 
ished as the brincadore rolled back once 
more to the place from which it started. 
It bumped against the bean of Señor 
Skinny and the jolt seemed to startle the 
bouncer with the brown stripe. It wig- 

led, it appeared to straighten up, it 
ARR into the air—three jumps it made 
—and stopped! 

This time it was Señor Skinny who 
smiled. 

“Go to it, you little son-of-a-seed-pod,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Keep moving! You're 
doing fine!’’ 

“Tt is not fair!" El Capitan cried, 
frowning. ‘‘The brincadores should not 
be talked to!” 

“Hell! can't a feller boost for his own 
bean?” Senor Skinny complained. 

“Keep still," Th’ Ramblin’ Kid laughed 
gently. "Let th’ frijoles fight it out their 
own way. Don’t hurry them!” 

“The Senor Skinny must neither talk 
to the bean nor tickle it with a straw to 
make it go quicker!” Padre Algonza, 
who was umpiring the race, declared. 
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A Reasonable Limit of Speed 


Makes Possible a Maximum of Power 


‘These qualities which distinguish the Cleveland Six have earned 
from its thousands of owners sincere praise which cannot be 


questioned. 


The Cleveland motor, product of the expe- 
rienced engineers of the Cleveland Company, 
is of the overhead type, quiet in operation and 
alive with power. The kind of power that 
gives maximum flexibility, all the speed that 
any thoughtful driver would ever want to use 
even in an emergency, and takes the loaded 
car in high over the hills and mountain roads. 

Dignified design, of distinct beauty, marks 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2395 


all Cleveland Six models. The finish and the 
upholstery are of high quality, and low under- 
slung spring construction adds greatly to 
riding comfort. 

. A leading automobile house in over 2,000 
cities and towns in the United States is show- 
ing the Cleveland Six. You will find it worth 
your while to see and have explained to you 
the many fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2395 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘CLEVE-AUTO” 
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Master Driver 


1914 

Over 700 miles of mud, mountains, 
macadam and desert sands led the 
route of the “Cactus Derby" of 
1914. A diamond medal and the 
title, "Master Driver of the World," 
rewarded Barney Oldfield, first to 
flash by the finish at Phoenix. 


Peril and hardship were, for 20 
years, cheerfully accepted by Barney 
Oldfield, for they served a definite 
purpose. 


Every race was, for him, a test of tires 
—a laboratory in which he could 
add to his tire knowledge, or prove 
tire facts he had already learned. 


Master Tire Builder 


. 1920 
Today Barney Oldfield is the active 
head of his own tire company. 


This company has broken all tire 
industry records for rapid growth. 


And the tires developed by Barney 
Oldfield’s study and experiment 
are first choice of motorists whom 
nothing but the best can satisfy. 


At Indianapolis, May 31, in the 
annual 500-mile ‘‘Battle of the 
Tires," the Oldfield Tires of Gaston 
Chevrolet—first driver in history 
to win this event without a tire 
change—added to Barney Oldfield’s 
laurels this new crown—‘ Master 
Tire Builder.” 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


Warehouses: San Francisco Los Angeles 


New York City Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Dealers Everywhere 
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**With the brincadore it is to watch and 
be AS is to wait and not get anx- 
ious!” 

Senor Skinny subsided, muttering un- 
der his breath. El Capitan scowled 
triumphantly. Pascal trembled—so inter- 
ested was he. Senorita Mercedes turned 
very pale. Th' Ramblin' Kid flicked the ash 
from his cigarette, looked at the box— 
the box that held the gila monster—and 
smiled. s 

The brincadores remained very quiet. 
At last El Capitan's frijole became seri- 
ous. As if determined to end it all, it 
started—jumping steadily, consistently, 
toward the north edge of the circle. Senor 
Skinny's bouncer, half way between the 
center of the ring and the eastern side, 


watched El Capitan's bean with the ut-: 


most indifference. [t seemed to care 
nothing about the progress of its rival! 
El Capitan enthused. He became cheer- 
ful. He looked glad. Senor Skinny swore 
ently in a low voice. Senorita Mercedes’ 
ithe body becarne tense with anxiety, her 
eyes dilated, she gazed spellbound at 
| Capitan's brincadore, advancing rap- 
idly toward the northern boundary of 
the fatal circle. 
It reached the line! One more jump, 
just another small bounce, only a squirm, 
or perhaps a wiggle, and El Capitan's 


bean would be over—would be the vic-: 


tor! It paused. It seemed to be gather- 
ing strength for a great leap. Still it 
paused. 

Ah, the agony, the exquisite suspense, 
the grand tension, as El Capitan's boun- 
cer hesitated on the very threshold of 
success! 

There was a slight sctaping sound from 
the box. The gila monster stirred rest- 
lessly in his prison. Senor Skinny, Señor- 
ita Mercedes, Th’ Ramblin’ Kid, El 
Capitan, observed the noise. Señorita 
Mercedes shuddered and drew her brown 
and gold mantilla across her face. 


SUDDENLY Senor Skinny's brincadore 
aroused itself. It awakened. It real- 
ized the danger. It crouched. It prepared 
to jump. El Capitan’s bean looked at the 
jumper of Señor Skinny with contempt. 

t seemed to smile derisively, and again 
it jumped. But in the wrong direction! 
It was over-confident—it had become con- 
fused—it was hopping, once more toward 
the center of the ring! 

, Indeed, then did FI Capitan grow anx- 
ious. He gritted his teeth. 

Señor Skinny’s bean glanced quickly at 
El Capitan’s bouncer and then, as if it 
had made up its mind, as if to show its 
own agility, as if eager to prove its won- 
derful nervousness, it started rapidly and 
confidently toward the edge of the circle! 
Never pausing, never hesitating, without 
even looking around, it moved with en- 
thusiasm in the direction of the eastern 
border of the ring. At the line it did not 
falter! With a mighty leap it sprang 
across. Even then it kept going, hopping 
daintily, lightly, apparently without the 
slightest fatigue or desire to lie still and 
rest. 

“Stop the darned thing—head it off!” 
Sefior Skinny cried joyously, yet with a 
tremble in his voice, so great was his emo- 
tion when he realized that by the brin- 
cadore he had won the nd gamble. 
“Stop it—it's runnin’ off!” he repeated 
excitedly. 


Big Prices Paid 
To ARTISTS 


EADING illustrators and commercial artists— 
both men and women—are frequently paid 
$250, $500, $1,000 and even more for single 
illustrations or designs— and their work is 
eagerly sought. 
Good commercial art is vital to modern business 
—millions of dollars are paid for it yearly by 


thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers 
and others. 


Earn $50, $75, $100 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing—the 
opportunities open to properly trained commercial artists 
have never been excelled. Enter this modern profession 
where you can put your natural ability to its best use. 
Learn at home in your spare time by the up-to-the-minute 
“Federal” Home-Study Method—a proven result-getter. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and com- 
mercial artists have endorsed Federal Training as America's 
Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. On the Federal 
Advisory Council are nationally known artists and illustra- 
tors,—men who have won true success. You can now profit 
by the advice and experience of many of them, through 
original lessons contributed exclusively to the Federal Course. 

Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. 
Chambers, a leading magazine and story illustrator; Franklin 
Booth, a wonderful pen-and-ink artist called the “Painter 
with the pen;" Har Gross, for many years Designer for 
the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago 
Tribune Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many 
illustrations for "Cream of Wheat;" C. Matlack Price, an 
authority on posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the well known 
animal painter, and others widely recognized as leaders. 


Get This Free Book, 
“YOUR FUTURE" 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this 

ook. Every ambitious young man and woman 
should read it. It contains 56 pages, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, and shows remarkable work 
by Federal Students. It describes the fascinating 
Federal ane Study Method, easy to learn 
and apply,—and tells of opportunities in 
this field that will open your éyes. 


Send the Coupon NOW, . 
stating yourage and COUPON 


occupation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 


1424 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen—Please send me “YOUR FUTURE,” for which I 


enclose 6c in stamps. 


(Write your address plainly in margin.) 
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“Tt is finished," Padre Algonza soberly 
announced. ‘Senor Skinny’s bouncer is 
the victor!” 

Senorita Mercedes shivered—scarcely 
able to stand. Her bosom rose and fell, 
she looked at El Capitan earnestly, and 
into her eyes there came a peculiar light. 

Th’ Ramblin’ Kid lighted another cig- 
arette and smiled silently. 

El Capitan straightened up. Very 
handsome he was in his white uniform 
with the gold braid, his dark cheeks paled 
a bit by his emotions. In his eyes there 
was ook of calmness. 

“The word has been given," he said 
quietly. “It shall not be broken. The 
brincadores have settled it!" 

'To the soldiers he turned: 

“Safely permit the vaqueros Ameri- 
canos to return again to the Rancho del 
Crazy Snake!" he ordered. 

“Bueno!” the soldiers answered. 

Then El Capitan stepped to the box. 
A moment he paused and looking sadly 
at the Senorita Mercedes said gently: 

“Senorita Mercedes, to you, farewell— 
adios! The hand you do not desire I 
will offer to the reptil diablo." 

Señorita Mercedes started to speak— 

“Hold on a minute, El Capitan," Th’ 
Ramblin’ Kid interrupted, speaking softly, 
still smiling. ‘Before you feed yourself 
to th' gila monster will you tell that sol- 
dier there," nodding his head in the di- 
rection of one of the six who had guarded 
the door, “ to give me back my gun? He's 
th’ hombre that’s got it!” 

“With pleasure, Senor!” with much 
dignity did El Capitan reply. Then, turn- 
ing to the soldier, "give at once to the 
Americano cowpuncher his pistolo!” 

The soldier obeyed. Th’ Ramblin’ Kid 
took the revolver; with a queer look in 
his eyes he whirled the cylinder, saw 
that it was yet loaded. 

El Capitan moved closer to the box 
in which was the gila monster. A deathly 
silence filled the room. Senorita Mer- 
cedes, wide-eyed, speechless, her lips half 
parted, as though fascinated, watched El 
Capitan. 

Slowly El Capitan stooped forward; he 
reached down to remove the lid from the 
box; his eyes looked once more on those 
gathered about him, pausing an instant 
as they rested on Senorita Mercedes; a 
short laugh came from his throat; quickly 
he jerked the cover from the box and his 
hand poised a second above the ugly 
X p exposed, at last, to the sight 
of all. 


HE gun in the hand of Th' Ramblin' 

Kid belched a stream of flame. There 
was a roar and the room was filled with 
smoke as the heavy bullet tore through 
the thin sides of the box. The gila mon- 
ster was dead! 

El Capitan straightened up. 
ment there was silence. 

"You're too damned white—" Th’ 
Ramblin' Kid spoke softly to El Capitan, 
“—for anything like that! I used to 
think there wasn't any such animal as a 
Mexican that was game—but I've found 
out there is! We'll call that part of th’ 
bet paid!" 

El Capitan, without replying, bowed. 

“Hell, yes!" Senor Skinny said, a trifle 
thickly. ‘Forget about that end of it, 
El Capitan! We'll call it square the way 
it stands!” 


A mo- 


Once more El Capitan bowed. : 

The silence was broken by the noise of 
horses running, shouts, and the bark of 
forty-fours. 

“Its th’ boys from th’ Crazy Snake?’ 
Th’ Ramblin’ Kid cried, springing to his 
feet. “I sent Captain Jack—told them 
at th’ ranch if he ever showed up without 
a rider to follow him. There'll be hell if 
we don’t get out there an’ stop ’em!” 

Th* Ramblin’ Kid leaped to the door. 
By his side was El Capitan. In American 
the cowboy called to the vaqueros gringos. 
In Mexican El Capitan ordered his sol- 
diers to cease firing. The truce was made. 
All was explained. It was told how the 
brincadores, by their jumping, had settled 
it. To kill there was no further need. ' 


ETHER, after the explanations, El 
Capitan and Senor Skinny entered 
aen the large room of the casa. Senorita 
ercedes was there, alone, bowed before 
the crucifix, at the feet of the image of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

“We will leave it to her," Senor Skinny 
said. “The Senorita Mercedes herself 
shall say which of us she wants. You 
gave me a chance, El Capitan, for life; 
now I'll give you a chance for love!" 

*Ttiswell," El Capitan answered. “The 
Americano is square!" 

The daughter of Don Enrico stood up. 

“Take your choice," Senor Skinny said. 
“We're leavin’ it all to you!" 

Long she looked at the vaquero Ameri- 
cano. In her eyes was the admiration, 
the friendship, the esteem. Then her 
gaze turned to the other. There was tbat 
in her look that sent the hot blood of El 
Capitan racing through his veins like fire. 

"For the Senor Skinny, the Amer- 
icano," she said, very gently, “it is the 
romance, the friendship, the respect. Him 
I shall always—admire!" Then caressing 
indeed became her words, “But for El 
Capitan—my brave El Capitan—now— 
I have discover, in my heart, it is—the 
love!" 

As one stricken, Senor Skinny bowed 
his head. Silently, leaving Señorita 
Mercedes panting joyously on the breast 
of El Capitan, the American cowpuncher 
walked out of the room. The grand gam- 
ble, the great bet, on the brincadores—on, 
it may be, the wiggle of a worm—he had 
won, and yet the love of Senorita Mer- 
cedes he had lost. 

The red glow of dawn it was, instead 
of the white moon, that crested the peaks 
of the Apache Mountains when the cow- 
boys from the Crazy Snake ranch guided 
their bronchos through the dew-wet morn- 
ing toward the line of Arizona. With 
them went Senor Skinny and Th’ Ram- 
blin? Kid. To them the ride was more 
than a jog through the freshly awakened 
desert at the birth of a new day. It was 
the end of their chase after the spotted 
steer, the long-horn with the scrawly 
brand on his ornery hide! 

Until they crossed the line neither spoke. 

Then, very softly, a smile of half-pity, 
half-contempt, on his lips, Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid asked: 

“You poor mush-hearted cuss, are you 
feelin’ much regretful?” 

“I am—an’ I ain't!" Senor Skinny an- 
swered with a laugh that was part dis- 
appointment and part relief. ‘When 
them darned brincadores was jumpin’ I 
got to thinkin’ of Manilla Endora!” 
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A NEW TRANSPORTATION ERA- 
BUT WHAT KIND OF PNEUMATIC 


TRUCK TIRES 


INE years ago, there 
were only about 
25,000 motor trucks 

in the country. That was 
when the first pneumatic truck 
tire ever built came out of one 
of the U. S. Tire factories. 

How changed today. 
More than 700,000 trucks. 
Over 5,000 truck lines, par- 
alleling the service of the 
railroads. More starting 
daily. 

'The United States Rubber 
Company has long been 
preparing for this new trans- 
portation era. Looking 


ahead— realizing the part 
the right kind of pneumatic 
truck tires should play. 
Thinking of the food situ- 
ation, the industrial situation 
—every phase of commercial 
transportation. 

Its years of experience — 
longest of any truck tire 
manufacturer— have been 
devoted to this one objective: 
the construction of a Truck 
Pneumatic built for Truck 
service. With the result that 
it has been able to incorpo- 
rate, in each U. S. Nobby 
Cord Pneumatic Truck Tire, 


a structural strength beyond 
anything ever attempted — 
as may be seen from the 
way its beads are anchored, 
its breaker strips multiplied, 
its flap moulded, its side 
cushions bulwarked, its hold- 
ing to the road made sure. 
* * * 


'The United States Rubber 
Company is providing truck 
owners foday with the pneu- 
matic truck tireperformance 
they will be looking for when 
thebulk ofthenation'sfreight 
business is being done by 
motor truck. 


U.S.Pneumatic Truck Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
Thirty-five Branches 
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The Wonders of Motoring 


Fear and forebodings vanish for tourists who know Monkey Grip. 
There is no road so far from a service station that tire troubles 
cannot be fixed permanently in 3 minutes for 1c. 


There's a service station with you when you carry Monkey Grip— 
the one patch that will never creep or loosen. Road heat causes 
it to fuse more completely with the tube. They become one and 
inseparable! 


60,000 dealers, garages and filling stations sell the 
original Moco Monkey Grip. ‘There Is No Substitute. 


3 SIZES: ‘Touring, $1.75; Medium, $1.00; Cycle, 60c. 


THE MOCO COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. Oklahoma City Augusta, Ga. 


= == 


a. =. ^ CE 
“The Worlds Best TIRE PATCH" 
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What Wasted Time Has Cost Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


Killing Time With Useless 
Reading 


PARTICULAR method of 
wasting time was the desultory 
reading of newspapers. In street 

Cars, on trains, in NEA a lunchrooms, 
and at home I have wasted many hours in 
aimlessly reading and rereading news- 
apers, from the front-page heads to the 
ast-page comics, never overlooking de- 
partment-store advertisements, classified 
columns, sporting, theatrical and society 
notes, and other indifferent subjects. 

Rarely did I board a street car without 
a paper to pass the time, and if I went 
through its pages before reaching my 
destination I started through it again, to 
read the advertisements and items which 
did not hold my eye in the first glance 
over the columns. Furthermore, I bought 
and read in the same purposeless manner 
five or six papers a day—morning issues 
on my way to the office, early evening 
editions at lunch time, and evening finals 
and extras on my way home after dinner. 

The hours wasted in this desultory 
reading, if applied to study, would have 
enabled me to master a foreign language. 

I now carry a pocket copy of a classic, 
or some correspondence course study 
material for reading at odd moments. In 
the past twelve months I have read 
through a pocket edition of Shakespeare, 
and have done quite a little studying, 
while on trains and cars, in time that I 
would once have wasted in the indifferent 
reading of newspapers. 

Aimless reading cost me two or three 
hours a day for many years—hours I can- 
not reclaim. Since changing my reading 
habits I have broadened myself mentally 
and I am better informed on topics of gen- 
eralinterest than I was a few years ago when 
I “killed time" with a newspaper whenever 
opportunity offered. W. F. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


You Have Got to Do 
Something Besides Dream 


FEW years ago I met a young man 

who might be called a dreamer. He 
could see visions and dream dreams of 
things that were to take place in the 
future. One day he would build air 
castles, the next diy he would build more 
air castles, and then he would tell me 
what he was going to do some day in the 
* sweet by and by." 

Strange to say, I believed this promis- 
ing young man would make good his de- 
termination, and I could see nothing but 
success awaiting him. I had not learned 
that it takes more than a dream, or a good 
resolution, or a determination, to succeed 
in life. 

Sometime ago I happened to call on 
a friend who is a great reader, and before 
I left he said to me: “I have two of the 
October issues of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 


` 


ZINE, how would you like to take this one 
home with you and read it?” Although not 
being a reader, I said, “Thank you,” and 
took it with me. The first story I read 
was about Percy Ps sie the second, 
“What is Wasted Time;” the third, 
“Ten Good Resolutions.” I cannot ex- 
press how these stories affected me more 
than to say I was set on fire to accomplish 
something myself and be a man. 

Since reading my first article in THE 
AMERICAN MacazinE in October, I have 
studied one hundred pages in a shorthand 
textbook, learned to write the touch 
system on a typewriter at the rate of 
fifteen words a minute, studied for and 
taken two examinations as preparation 
for a promotion, ordered a course on 
Public Speaking, and studied the fist 
lesson carefully, planned to spend my 
vacation taking a business course, and 
have been offered a raise of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for next year.. E. R. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 


How Ministers’ Wives Are 
Bored 


O#! THE many weary hours I have 
wasted! 

How well I recall one fine morning, 
when my good husband and myself had 
planned to steal away into the woods to 
rest our tired nerves! It was the first time 
for many weeks that we had found the 
time, and so we were looking forward to 
it with a great deal of pleasure. 

ust as we were about to depart the 
bell rang, and there stood just such an old 
noodle as Ellis Parker Butler described 
so well in his article in the June number. 
One, two, three hours go flitting by, along 
with our plans for the day, and as the 
noon hour approaches I give up all hopes 
of escape, and reluctantly set about pre- 
paring a meal for our guest. 

The reason I feel like breaking out in 
boils now, is because, after our departure, 
he confided to the next victim that we 
were real sociable, but he didn’t think the 
minister put enough time in study on his 
sermons. 

They tell me that there are more min- 
isters’ wives in the insane asylums than 
any other class, and now I know why. 
It 1s because they have for years repressed 
their natural feelings of irritation, and 
smirked away while listening to these 
ducks, until their nerves are strained to 
the breaking point and they go raving 
crazy.. 

ow, I have small hopes of winning 
any sort of a prize, but I just want 
Ellis Parker Butler to know that his 
article has helped meso much, and given 
me so much courage, that from this time 
forth, when I find myself looking like a 
jackass with my ears turned forward, I 
am going to get right up and walk over to 
the person who is wasting my time and 
* He-haw!" right in his or her face, and 
then go away and do some of the pleasant 
things for which I have never found the 
time. MRS. H. T. C. 
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capable little housewifely ways—and then 
brushed the thought of them aside. It was 
for none of these, nor for the sum of them 
that he loved her, but for the indescribably 
sweet essence of herself. It was Fate; it 
was Destiny; it was the Miracle of Life 
that drew him. 

He went over step by step their lives 
from childhood: the day he jumped over 
the fence, the day they were lost by the 
river, days at school and evenings under 
the lamp, college gayeties, and the earn- 
est talks in which they had exchanged 
ambitious secrets—in all the chain of evi- 
dence there was no break. By every 
memory of the past, and by the hopes of 
the future that racked him suddenly with 
a sweet, intolerable longing, Bob knew 
that he was hers, forever. 

He stayed in the garden till the last 
guests had taken their shrill departure, 
until both houses were quiet and he had 
seen Mary’s white arm draw the shade in 
her room. Then, hugging his new secret 
to his breast, he went in. 

Sunday night was the time he had de- 
cided upon to tell her. It was the only 
night she was sure to be alone. A great 
red-gold moon had risen voluptuously over 
the trees when he started at last across 
the lawn. Except for the dull strumming 
of a premature cricket in the heavy porch 
vines, all was quiet. Bob took his old 
place in the swing, and tried to assume 
with it his old tone of camaraderie. It 
would not come, and Mary looked up 
surprised. It was that little questioning 
look that precipitated things. Bob’s care- 
fully thought out speech, in which he 
meant to trace their friendship through 
the years, and compare their love to a 
coral island which had been growing 
steadily, though unseen, was all forgotten. 

Breathing quickly, he leaned toward 
her and caught both her hands in his. 
“Mary,” he said. “Mary!” Just that. 


But Mary understood and shrank back. ` 


“Oh, Bob,” she pleaded, “not that way.” 

“Yes, dearest, that way. I’ve been 
such a fool not to have known it always. 
But now I know, dear, and I want you 
more than—” 


T WAS something like a sob that in- 

terrupted. ‘“‘Bob, you mustn’t! It's 
dreadful for you to be talking this way 
to me." 

“ But you do love me, don't you? We've 
been so close all these years." 

“Why, that’s just it," Mary explained 
eagerly. "Can't you see, dear? Of course 
I love you, but not like that. Why, there 
would be no romance if we were to marry, 
and I have my dreams, like every girl, 
about how wonderful it all must be. Why, 
Bob, to marry you would seem so, so 
ordinary—almost like marrying Father." 

Bob was very straight and still now, 
and so quiet that Mary was frightened. 
* Dear boy," she went on, stroking his 
hands, "forgive me if that sounded blunt 
and rude. It’s too awful for us to get 


into a tangle like this. And it breaks my 
heart if you're hurt. You're not terribly 
hurt, are you Bob? And this won't mean 
that we—that you'll be any different, will 
it? Not like the men—you know what I 
mean—in stories. I couldn't bear for us 
to be different after all these years. Please 
don’t let it, Bob.” 

Bob got up and walked to the end of 
the porch. The moon was higher now, 
and another lttle cricket had tuned its 
string. He looked off several minutes into 
the night, then he came back. 

"Did you ever hear of mid-summer 
madness?" he asked. 

“Why, yes," Mary puzzled, “isn’t it in 
Shakespeare?" 

“Well, never mind who said it. It's a 
serviceable term. Now this little—ep- 
isode," Bob spoke slowly and distinctly, 
“we are going to call mid-summer mad- 
ness, and both forget all about it." 

“ And be just the very same?” her voice 
was anxiously eager. 

* Absolutely." He put her cool little 
hands for a moment to his lips, hot with 
hunger, and then turned away. 

ary, watching him go, noticed that 
for the first time the hedge seemed too 
high for him and he went through the gate. 


N REAL life, sometimes, as in the 

movies, important events succeed each 
other with mechanical swiftness. It was 
the next week after that strange Sunday 
night that Mary went on a motor trip 
through the Berkshires. It was while on 
this trip that she met Harrison P. Barnes. 
It was early in September that a big car 
with a conspicuous monogram began 
stopping every week before the McNeils' 
house. It was at Christmas time that 
Mary's father and mother talked it over 
seriously. 

“Well, at least he’s no four-flusher,” 
John McNeil began one evening. “I’ve 
made it my business to investigate a 
little, and de are financially sound, he 
and his father, you know, in commercia 
paper.' They really have money." : 

"And the family is irreproachable,” 
Mrs. McNeil returned regretfully, as if 
another critical prop had fallen. ‘Mrs. 
Darby knows someone who knows them 
and she tells me they are deélightful 
esi 

“Well, damn it, Julia, I don’t like him. 
I don’t care how irreproachable he is. 
There’s something about him that’s too 
self-assured for a young man.” 

“Of course we both keep comparing 
him with Bob, and he is so different. But 
we simply must not let our prejudice,run 
away with us and hurt Mary. The child 
seems so happy. I think she really is 
beginning to care for him. He i; dis- 
tinguished-looking and his manners are 
so attractive. Then the way they met, 
and the fact that he is older and wealthy 
and something of a society man, and 
knows how to do everything so mag- 
nificently, makes it all very romantic. Ir 
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ORE than a decade ago MAZDA 
Service took form in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company. Chemists, physicists, metal- 
lurgists and engineers, coordinating and 


cooperating in a steady forward drive 
for scientific knowledge, have built the 
fountain-head of experience and tech- 
nical skill from which MAZDA Service 
flows. The laboratories that house it 
are without counterpart in the world. 


MAZDA Service has made possible many 
things. Its outstanding achievement is 
the MAZDA lamp, The modern X-ray 
tube, powerful, adaptable and reliable, 
is another result of the search of these 
men for the perfect incandescent electric 
lamp, and the study of the thermionic 


“Without research no scientific discoveries or inventions have been made" 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


emission of its filament. This is one 
example of the far-reaching influence 
of MAZDA Service. 


What part this influence played in the 
use of electricity in the war; what it has 
contributed to wireless communication, 
through the improved vacuum-tube; to 
surgery, in X-ray development; to the 
art of lighting, with electric lamps as 
large as melons and as small as peas; to 
industry and commerce, to the progress 
and comfort and health of humanity, 
is a story that has not been told. 


Because it has entered deeply into 
everyday life, because the benefits 
it has brought are universal, the story 
of MAZDA Service is worth telling, and 
worth hearing. 
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have to do is to sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, ac- 
cording to directions—flush, 
and the work is done. Stains 
and markings of every sort dis- 
appear like magic and the bowl 
is left shining-white as new. 


The trap, which no amount 
of scrubbing can reach, is as 
clean as the bowl. Sani-Flush 
will not hurt the plumbing. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
917 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and housefurnishing stores. If you can- 
not buy it locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


we had one least definite thing against 
his character or his family or anything, 
we could tell Mary so, but as it is I don’t 
see how we can help letting it go on.” 
And so it went on. It went on in a rose- 
colored kaleidoscope of theatre parties 
and gay, exclusive little dinners and vi- 
olets and American Beauties, during which 
time Mary grew more distractingly pretty, 
and Harrison P. Barnes’s handsome face 
began to take on the pride of ownership 
—and Bob grew so interested in a big 
engineering project that he found it dif- 
ficult to get hone even for week-ends. 


Y SPRING all the town knew that mat- 

ters were settled. Mrs. Barnes and her 
daughter, whose husband was reported 
to be a millionaire in the coal business, 
had called at the McNeils’. The formal 
announcement was set for early June. The 
reason for the delay, as Mary's friends 


'told with a relish tinged with awe, was 


the ring. It was being made in New 
York according to Mr. Barnet own de- 
sign. He was to bring it out the night 
before the reception. 

The morning of the party, three fem- 
inine voices reached Bob at his office, 
importuning him to come home that 
evening. The last was Mary's. It sounded 
vibrant with happiness over the wire. 

[11 Bob?” 

“Yes, how’s everything going?” 

“Oh, beautifully. Bob, you will come 
out to-night, won’t you? You haven’t 
been here for an age. We're going to 
have a nice quiet evening after all the 
excitement. Your father and mother are 
coming over, and I want you to be here 
too, to hear all about everything before 


| it gets cold, and sample the goodies, and 


see the house. Really it looks like a 
dream." 

“And isn't there something else to be 
exhibited?" Bob felt he had managed 
his voice pretty well. 

Mary's laugh rippled into the receiver. 
“Of course there is, and I'm dying to 
show it off, You will come, won't you?" 

“T think I can manage it, if you prom- 
ise not to eat all the cakes beforehand." 

With a jubilant good-by, Mary was 
gone. 

At half past eight Bob climbed the 
McNeil steps a little heavily. He was 
wondering about the ring. In those, few 
days when he had foolishly thought of 
Mary as his own, he had even, planned 
that precious detail. Not every ring, he 
fele, would look well on Mary's hand. 
So he had dreamed of one perfect dia- 
mond—not too large—set in the slender- 
est possible calyx of platinum, which 
would uprear itself like a lily from a 
light band. Now it was another man's 
ring that he was going to see. 

And he saw it the moment Mary ap- 
peared. It would have been difficult not 
to have done so. Two enormous dia- 
monds, flanking a raised bed of studded 
platinum, were held in place by a rather 
lugubriously carved band that seemed to 
weigh down the slim finger held up for 
his inspection. Bob stared, and Mary, 
watching him, saw something in his eyes 
that made her own turn suddenly critical. 
In a minute he was on guard again. 

“Why, that's gorgeous. Perfectly gor- 
geous. But won't you need a few secret 
service men to shadow you with that on?” 

“Do you really like it, Bob?” 


“Its wonderful," he announced with 
conviction, glad that the truth could still 
remain intact. 

Reassured, Mary led the way to the 
living-room, where the others were al- 
ready, and Bob, calling all his powers to 
aid him, managed to be what the occasion 
called for. 

“Of course the wedding won't be for 
a while," Mary explained after the after- 
noon's events had been duly related and 
the wonders of the ring discussed in the 
new. “ larrison wants it to be this fall, 
but I haven't agreed yet. I can't think 
of the possibility of going away and leav- 
ing you all, and I'm not going to think 
of it for a long time. You haven't heard 
about the house-party, have you, Bob?" 
she hurried on, as jona McNeil covertly 
wiped his eyes. “Mrs. Barnes is enter- 
taining for me the last of this month. 
You know it was through Eleanor Ray 
that I met Harrison—and so Eleanor is 
helping her arrange for it. The men will 
come for over the week-end. I’m crazy 
about going. It zs a little intoxicating to 
think of being the honor guest for it all. 
I wish you were coming, Bob,” she added 
suddenly. “It would do you worlds of 
geod. You’ve been staying in too close. 

ou look tired and thin. Why, Mrs. 
Dorrance, he looks awfully thin.” 

“Now, now, no reproaches cast on my 
lean ancestry, please. But by that token 
I know it's time to leave. It's a sure 
sign Mary is tired herself when she sees 
symptoms of fatigue in other peop!e," 
and in the midst of the girl's laughing 
remonstrances, Bob marshaled his father 
and mother home. 


"Y XO YOU know,” said Mrs. McNeil 
thoughtfully as she took down her 
hair for the night, “ Bob was right in what 
he said about Mary's being tired herself 
when she remarked it in other people. 
I've noticed that dozens of times. I be- 
lieve he understands her as well as I do. 
If they only could have loved each other.” 
And Mary's father sighed heavily in 
reply. He was a good judge of men. 

On the other side of the hedge Mrs. 
Dorrance was saying to her husband, “I 
felt rebuked when Mary spoke about 
Bob’s appearance. The child noticed it 
even before I did. He looks wretched. I 
wonder sometimes if he does care about 
Mary's being engaged, after all. He al- 
ways seems so casual, but still—” 

Even Bob, thrashing about on his hot 
pillow that night, had to admit that Mary 
was right, and that he was tired. By 
morning he had to admit still more, when 
after several disgusted attempts, he dis- 
covered that neither his eyes nor his legs 
seemed to work harmoniously. 

About noon old Doctor Jarret bristled 
in. “Too much work, Bob," he scolded 
after his examination. ‘“‘You’re going 
after those bridges of yours like your 
father goes after us hardened old sinners. 
Yov'll have to ease up a while." 

“Let’s have the verdict at once," Bob 
groaned. 

“A week in bed and maybe a month 
under the apple tree out there, or you'll 
be a job for a bigger man than I am." 

So it happened that Bob was an eye 
witness to the events which followed. 

One of the first evenings he was down- 
stairs, Mary brought her lover over that 
he and Bob might become acquainted, a 
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meeting the latter had long and carefully 
avoided. They talked on easily now, as 
men of the world may do, Bob skillfully 
allowing his guest to take the initiative in 
the conversation. Later, as he and his 
father smoked their bedtime cigars, Doc- 
tor Dorrance asked suddenly, “ Well, what 
do you think of him?" 

Bob was a just man. “I can talk his 
language but 1 don't like to." 

** Neither do I,” said his father shortly. 

One afternoon about a week later, Bob 
lay in the hammock idly wondering if the 
dull, gnawing ache in his heart would 
leave him sooner in Africa or South Amer- 
ica, when suddenly a white, wide-eyed 
apparition appeared at the gap in the 
hedge. 

“ Bob,” Mary panted, '*oh, Bob!" 

“What is it?" he cried, getting to her 
side with a good deal of speed for a sick 
man. 

“My ring!" Mary gasped. “It’s gone!” 

It was Bob's turn to whiten a little. 
“Oh, it can't be, Mary! Where did you 
leave it?" 

“But it is. Come on over and we'll 
look again, but, oh, I'm afraid someone's 
taken it. What would I do, Bob, if I 
couldn't get it back?" Mary was grip- 
ping his arm in her terror. 

“Don’t be so distressed, dear. Of 
course we'll find it. Brace up now and 
tell me all about it." 

Mary led the way to the kitchen, ex- 
plaining as she went in one breathless 
sentence: ' Why, you see, I had just come 
up-town—Mother's still down there—and 
I thought I would start the dinner—you 
know Luces away—so I went straight 
to the kitchen, and began to pare the 
potatoes, and I was afraid the water 
would hurt my ring, so I hung it on one 
of the little hooks above the table, and 
just then the telephone rang and I ran 
in to answer it, and I’m sure I wasn't 
gone three minutes, but when I got back 
to the kitchen the ring was gone/" Mary 
pointed to the hook. “It couldn't slip 
off. Somebody must have come in and 
taken it, but who could it have been? 
Oh, Bob, Harrison's coming to-night, and 
I just can't tell him—I'm afraid.” 


HEN Bob spoke in a voice Mary had 
never heard. It was cold and stern. 
“ Doesn't he love you?” he asked. 

“Oh, of course, but—" 

“If he loves you as he ought to, then 
his big worry will be to relieve you from 
the worry of it." 

“Yes, I know that would be the way 

ou would look at it, but he’s different— 
i mean he's so dignified sometimes, I'm 
a little bit afraid of him. And this is 
such a terrible thing to tell anybody." 

* You told me, and I'm merely an out- 
sider.” 

“An outsider! Why, Bob, as 
could ever be that tome. Why—" . 

“Yes,” Bob went on steadily, ‘‘com- 

ared to the man you are going to marry, 
’m decidedly an outsider. It should be 
easier to tell him anything that concerns 
you than to tell me." 

*But I know Pen so much better," 
Mary began, and then under his gaze 
grew confused; ‘‘that is, I’ve known you 
so much longer, and of course you always 
understand things better—I mean—oh, 
don't let's stand talking. We must find 
that ring." 


if you 


But any search of the kitchen or of the 
rest of the house was fruitless. 

"Tl walk around the square and see 
if I can round up anything," said Bob at 
last. "And I'll keep perfectly quiet about 
it until your father and Mr. Barnes decide 
what course they want to take, then you 
can count on me to do anything. And 
don't worry, Mary, for heaven's sake! 
All the rings in the world aren't worth 
making you look like you do this minute. 
Please don’t, dear.” 


"THE next day Bob learned that the ut- 
most secrecy was to be maintained for 
the present, and a detective brought out 
from the city. Those in the secret all 
admitted the need of the detective's pres- 
ence, for not the slightest clue had been 
found. Mary went about like a slim 
wraith and her eyes had queer reddish- 
blue rims. The word given out that she 
was not well was far from being untrue. 

“Do you know," she confided, awe- 
stricken, to Bob one day, “‘it cost twenty- 
five hundred dollars." 

*How do you know?" Bob asked 
sternly. 

“Why, Harrison told me last night. I 
guess he feels I was careless." 

It was after a conversation overheard 
between the mothers that Bob's anger 
flamed into words. Mrs. McNeil's voice 
came clearly to him and his father in the 
study. 

“Tm so afraid Mary breaks down under 
this. She's neither eating nor sleeping. 
And the poor child is so disappointed, 
too, over not getting to the house-party. 
You know how she's been counting on it." 

“Oh, she mustn't give that up!” Mrs. 
Dorrance was eager. “She can easily ex- 
plain the whole situation to the girls.” 


“She would have been perfectly willing | 


to, but Harrison is terribly opposed to 
her going without the ring. I think it's 
a matter of pride with him. He was 
anxious, of course, for her to display it 
there, and he seems quite determined she 
must not go without it. I'm still hoping 
it turns up soon. I don’t know where it 
could be.’ 

When the voices had stopped, Bob 
blazed forth as he paced the room. “Dad, 
Barnes is a cad, and I’d like to blow him 
and his ring to the devil. No man with 
a grain of taste would have selected a 
ring like that in the first place. It looked 
like a cabaret chandelier. And then to 
bleat about the price of it when it’s lost, 
and make Mary miserable—it’s outra- 
geous. He's a selfish, conceited ass." 

The saint in the chair stroked his thin 
cheeks reflectively, but there was a gleam 
in his eye. ‘‘Strange, but those are quite 
my own sentiments. Rather quaintly ex- 
pressed for a gentleman, but still my 
sentiments.” 

At the end of three weeks, the detective 
went back to the city, and the mystery 
remained. The period of secrecy was 
over, however, and the matter was on 
everybody’s tongue. Rewards, offered 
in the most varied and tantalizing forms, 
proved useless. The McNeils had almost 

iven up; but Bob was quietly untiring. 

very night he lay awake devising new 
clues, which every day he tried to work 
out. When he stumbled at length on 
the right one, however, no one was more 
surprised than he. 

“T can’t imagine why no one came this 
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Opportunities 
In Photoplay Writing 


Open to All Who 
Have Ideas 


WHO will say that he or she has not average 
ideas and imagination about life? And 
who has not thought, in the theatre, that they 
have as good or better ideas for photoplays than 
some they have seen on the screen? 


And did you know that literary ability has 
nothing to do with this new art? 


Photoplays are not written as stories are, or 
as plays for the stage. They are built of ideas, 
which are put into pictures, arranged in a certain 
way. 

When you have learned to arrange your ideas, 
pu have learned to write photoplays in the 

orm acceptable to producers. 


And producers will rejoice as much as you in 
your new success. 

For there's a need for 5000 new stories and 
producers must have scores of them to produce 
at once, for the demand is far exceeding the 
supply that present writers can prepare. Twen- 
ty million people are attending motion picture 
theatres daily and they are calling for new plays. 
Their interest must be maintained if the art is 
to survive. This is why producers are paying 
from $250 to $3000 for the first successful 
efforta of beginners. They realize that from 
among unknown writers must come the future 
photoplays. 

The PALMER PLAN of Photoplay Writing 
teaches you mainly how to arrange your ideas 
in the proper form for acceptance. Then as 
you progress it develops you in all the fine 
pointsof theart. “His Majesty the American” 
(Fairbanks) is one among the successful plays 
written by Palmer students. 


A Free Book 
Worth Your Reading 


“THERE is much to tell about this Course, so 
get our free book about it. One successful 
story repays, many times over, all the effort you 
put in. 

Success when it comes is rapid, the field is 
uncrowded, the demand for plays immense. 

Get the free book now. Learn all about this 
new way to success. 

Apvisory Councit consists of: Cecil B. De- 
Mille, director general, Famous Players-Lasky 
Co., Thos. H. Ince, head of renowned Thos. H. 
Ince Studios, Lois Weber, noted director and 


producer, Rob Wagner, Saturday Evening Post 
writer. 

We maintain a Marketing Bureau in Los 
Angeles, center of the industry, through which 
v ed the photoplays of students if they so 

esire. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, 
778 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new 
book, “The t of Successful Photoplay 
Writing." Also “Proof Positive," containing 
Success Stories of many Palmer members, etc. 


Stàte.. lese nes wesossosososesosooo oo 
(All correspondence held strictly confidential) 
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Accountancy-educated 


men and women—who are 


they? Men and women who have mastered 
as related subjects, Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Principles of the Law, Ap- 


plied Economics, Principles of Organization, Management, 
and Finance. Such men and women acquire a dependable 
knowledge of Accounting theory and technique— secure a broad per- 
$5 of the principles and procedures of modern Business—develop 
the ability to reason accurately about problems of management and 
organiza tion control. 


And it is men and women of this kind—Accountancy-educated men and women—that 
eventually win success as controllers, treasurers, auditors, cost analysts, tax specialists, 
practicing accountants, and general executives, as the fifteen years' educational ex- 
perience of Pace Institute has conclusively shown. Education in Accountancy is to-day 
and will be for decades to come a guarantee of market value wherever business 
problems, however difficult, await definition and solution. 

The Pace Courses are available both in Resident Schools and by Extension through 
the mails. Many new class groups (day or evening) are being formed all the year 
round at Pace Institute, Washington, Boston, and New York, and twice a year or 
oftener at each of 60 affiliated schools. 


$7 Month’s Trial Instruction 

If you enroll in the Extension Course, you may take one month’s trial instruction, with the charge for 
tuition and text limited to $7. . You will be under no obligation whatsoever to continue the Course. This 
liberal offer will enable you to test to your own satisfaction Pace Institute’s ability to teach you Account- 
ancy by Extension through the mails. 

"T! 99 Send to Pace Institute, New York, for details of this $7 trial e 

MAKING READY and also for a complimentary copy of "MAKING READY," 

32-page booklet which contains much helpful information about economic opportunities for ‘Accountancy: 
educated men and women. For Resident School Bulletin and information, write to any one of the following 


addresses— è 
Pace Institute 


ent 17) 


Departm 
715 G Street, N. W. 30 Church Street 
Washington, D.C. New York City, N. Y. 


Tremont Temple 


Boston, Mass. 
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rMEN 


EN appreciate Shawknit Silks. They look 
well: t well, and wear well. They wear 
out too, in time, but never until you have re- 
ceived a generous measure, full and running 
over, of real satisfaction. At your dealer's. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. Lowell. Mass. 


month with dewberries,” Mrs. Dorrance 
remarked one day at lunch. “That little 
Crowley boy has brought them to me for 
years. They have such delicious ones out 
where he lives.” 

“Tve seen him in town often with ber- 
ries since I've been home," Bob remarked 
carelessly; but in a second his mind was 
working. 

* Well, I wonder why he didn't come 
here. It's the first year he's missed, I 
think, since he's been big enough to walk 
to town. Alice and I have always been 
such good customers." 

Bob said nothing, but when lunch was 
over, sauntered out. It was a ghost of a 
chance, but no chance could be over- 
looked. The Crowley boy lived with his 
mother a mile.out of town. Bob knew 
the youngster well—one of the clear-eyed, 
freckled-faced variety of the barefoot boy 
type. It did not seem probable that he 
could be connected with the theft, and 
yet he afforded a possible clue. The walk 
would be good medicine, anyway, so Bob 
started countryward. 

Some distance from the Crowley house, 
the road crossed a little bridge. Here the 
boy sat, apparently in thought, dangling 
his bare feet over the edge. Bob came 
up softly and when almost upon him, 
raised his voice. 

“Jim Crowley,” he called sharply. 


de effect surprised even himself. The 

jumped violently, and lifted a 

scare d face, ob felt his own pulse quicken. 

Twelve-year-old boys are not usually so 

nervous. He sat down with a comradely 
air alongside him. 

“Say, Jim,” he began, “why didn't you 
brin berries to us this year, or to 
the MeNeils oe 

The boy looked hard at the water below. 
“None of our business,” he said crossly. 

* No," Bo b assented cheerfully, “it isn’t 
reall ; but just why didn’t you bring any ?” 

don't know." The boy looked sud- 
denly very young and pitiful to the man. 
He threw an arm around the blue blouse. 
“Jimmy, you're in trouble. Is it about 
the rin 

The oe s cheeks flamed. ‘Who told 
you?” he asked hoarsely. 

“ Nobody,” said Bob; “I just guessed 
it. Now, I’ll tell you what I'll do. If 
you will give me the ring, I'll return it to 
Miss McNeil, and you need never hear 
of it again. I’ll give you my word that 
no one but her family and mine will know 
anything about it. I'll do this because I 
believe that you really are an honest boy." 

Jim drew a long breath. “I seen them 
rewards up, but I was scared to go, for 
fear they'd send me to jail. Gee, I'll be 
glad to get rid of it. I don't know what 
made me take it in the first place. Honest 
to John, I never took nothing before. 
You see, it was the first day I went in 
with berries. I went down the alley and 
in through the MeNeils’ back yard. No- 
body seen me. I was just goin' to leave 
the berries on the table, and come back 
the next day for the money, like I did 
last year when they was all out, an' then 
I seen the ring hangin' there right in 
front of me. I didn't want the darn 
thing, but somehow I just felt I had to 
grab it off. I s'pose it was the sparklin’ 
did i it." 

NEC that's just the way it affected 
>” Bob said soberly. 
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Make Your Set Complete 


VORY PYRALIN Toilet Sets include every 
conceivable article to make the dressing-table 


. The Du Barry pattern, 
or chiffonier more useful and attractive. Is your exclusive in Ivory Pyralin 


set complete? 


Have you pin tray, perfume stand, jewel-box? 
Does your manicure set include every single 
accessory? Have you graceful vases for your 
flowers, with a dainty clock for a center piece? 
You can easily obtain all of these and many other 
exquisite things to match the articles you now 
have. The patterns are exclusive and standard. 


Ivory Pyralin will not tarnish, chip or break, is 
easily cleaned and will last a life-time. Look for 
the words “Ivory Pyralin” on every piece. Made 
for men and children as well. At the leading stores. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC, SALES DEPT.. PYRALIN DIVISION. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Do your gloves ravel? Avoid 
ravels—wear 


Hays Supersean Gloves 


Every pair is cut from First Quality Leather and built according 
to the Hays high standard of excellence. Superseam is an 
outseam Hays glove so stitched with SILK that the seams will 
not ravel, even though the thread is cut or broken. 
Ask your good dealer. 
The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 


500% 


HEN E. B: McClure, salesman, 
of Aurora, Ill., sent a coupon 
just like the one below, he 
didn't know he was taking the first 
step toward increasing his salary 500%. 


In reply to the coupon a book came. It 
told the wonderful business story of law- 
trained Americans; it explained why leadership 
depends upon knowledge of law; it showed him 
how to apply legal training to his own work; 
it offered him, through the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone 
Institute, a simple, pleasant, easy way to learn 
law in his spare time at home. 

The first promotion came shortly after he 
enrolled. The second followed swiftly. Today 
he is sales manager of four states with a salary 
five times as great as when he enrolled. We 
have similar letters from presidents, managers, 
accountants, cashiers, store keepers, etc.—men 
in every kind of business. You, too, can make 
yourself a leader by the simple method they used. 


Learn at Home 


At home—in your spare time—experienced 
lawyers and law-trained business men will 
ground you in the principles of law. The 
Modern American Law Course and Service of 


The Coupon Below 
Showed this Man How to 


Increase His Salary 


the Blackstone Institute, has been prepared by 
such men as ex-President Taft, J. Herbert Quick, 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 


Write Today for Free Book 


Send the coupon today for free book, “The 
Law-Trained Man.” Hundreds of men say that 
it opened up a new world tothem. It will show 
you how a legal training will 
help to make You a leader in 
business, political and social 
life. You will be under no 
obligation. Send the coupon 
now. Blackstone Institute, 608 
Dearborn Street, Dept. 1066, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
— — — m m oc — — ee es ee — — 


| Send “The Law-Trained Man," 118-page book—FREE 


l NAT osian 
Business 
Position.. 
Business 


Address... 


State.. 


Check Law forBusiness [_] Admission to Bar [_] 


IBlackstone Institute 


| Dept. 1066, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, rit. 


“Where was it when you seen it first?” 
asked the boy with interest. 

“On the lady's finger." 

“Gee,” the boy's eyes were wide; *'it 
must 'a' hit you harder'n it did me. I'd 
never ’a’ thought of grabbin' it off the 
girl's finger." 

* Well, I didn't do it," Bob assured 
him, “I only wanted to. Where do you 
have it now?" 

Jim delved in his pocket, bringing up a 
knife, several nails, a few pennies, and a 
buckeye, evidently treasured from the 
year before. It was hollowed out and 
stuffed with paper. From within Jim 


| produced the twenty-five-hundred-dollar 


gift of Harrison P. Barnes, and gravely 
turned it over to Bob. 

On the way home the new custodian 
of the ring experienced a change of mood. 
He set out buoyantly. He had won. He 
had found the ring for Mary. She could 


| smile now, and be happy. ‘And then his 
| delight was clouded b 


y the sudden re- 
alization that her real joy would be shared 
only by Barnes. He would be there that 
night, and, expanding under the sparkle 


| of his diamonds, he would become the 


complacent, devoted lover again. 


Bob 


| saw with bitterness the long years in 
| which Mary's happiness would be but a 
| toy for his selfish pride. 


The sight of Mary on the porch, how- 
ever, shot some of the excitement of the 


| moment again into his blood. 


* Shut your eyes and hold out your 
hands," he commanded, as they used to 
do as children. 

Mary obeyed. Bob had been devising 
all sorts of little tricks lately to cheer her 
up. When she opened her eyes she stared 
stupidly and then gave a scream of joy. 

“My ring! Oh, Bob, where did you find 
ats 

When the explanations were over, Mary 
said softly, “My dear boy, I can’t find 
words to tell you now what it means to 
me to have this back again. Maybe I 
can sometime.” And the beautiful, glad 
white light in her eyes scorched poor Bob’s 
very soul. 

After he had told the story again in 
the rectory, he agreed with his mother 
that perhaps the walk and the excitement 
had been a little too much for him. 


I? WAS an appropriate ending for an 
afternoon of such happy moment. There 
was a brilliant sunset, then the quiet 
half-light with soft, sleepy twitterings of 
birds, and last the Junetime darkness with 
its faint, elusive odors and haunting, vir- 
ginal charm. All sweetly torturing, Bob 
thought, as he sat alone in the study after 
his father and mother had gone out for 
the evening. 

He heard the swish and purr of a car, 
stopping at the McNeils'. He heard voices 
on the porch and then silence. He leaned 
his head on his hands, and sat motionless, 
with the hot tears forcing their way un- 
der his tired lids. With a shiver of de- 
spairing impotence he thought of Mary as 
A must be at that moment. Her child- 
ish eagerness as she told Barnes all about 
it—their joy—Bob’s thoughts became 
confused, a blur of heavy, formless pain. 

Then suddenly, he couldn’t be sure 
whether it was minutes or hours later, 
there was a step on the porch and in the 
hall, and Mary was in the doorway. Bob 
roused up wonderingly. 
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The Little Dot that 
stands for New Dongola 


1921 New Census Edition 


RAND MCNALLY 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 
OF AMERICA 


The recognized athens Size 
14 x 2I inches, handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. 

540 pages. 

290 pages of maps. 

250 pages of indexes, listing nearly 
200,000 cities and towns. 

This magnificent work is an invalu- 
able contribution to the business office, 
the public library, the home study and 
the school room. 

It contains a complete and accurate 
survey of the 1920 Census (the first of 
its kind since 1910), which is more ex- 
tensive than the Government report be- 
cause it lists thousands of places that 
are not given in the Government figures. 

In addition to complete Census re- 
turns, this atlas shows the geographical 
changes created by the war. 

All maps are drawn on large scale, 
showing details clearly. 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY 
Write for large frer map and Commercial 


tlas circular. 


URN to your map of Africa and put the 

point of your pencil on Alexandria. Follow 
the wiggly line of the Nile southward past Cairo, 
past Suit, past Ipsambool, past Ferket and you 
come finally to—New Dongola. 


Few people have ever seen this sunburned little 
village between the Sahara and Nubian deserts. 
Yet should you ever visit it, you know that you 
would find it in exactly the spot marked on your 
RAND MCNALLY map. 


Of all things purchased, there is hardly one that 
you buy as much on faith as a map or atlas. You 
cannot possibly visitall the countries shown— you 
cannot possibly check up all the figures. 


When you buy a map or atlas, therefore, be sure 
that it bears the imprint of a manufacturer you 
can depend on. For more than fifty years, the 
name RAND M NALLY has been synonymous 
with the highest ideals of map making. 


Map He adquatters 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO — 42 E. 22ND ST., NEW YORK 


LARGE COMMERCIAL ATLAS CIRCULAR WITH SAMPLE MAP SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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THE quality that 
put Arrow Collars in 
the premier place in public 
confidence is the quality that 
you are getting today 


(ARROW COLLARS | 


Educated Herself and 


Two Sisters 
On Crowell Cash 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough money intro- 
ducing The American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, 
Collier's and Farm and Fireside to pay for her own education 
and that of her two sisters. 

You also have some ambition. 

Possibly it is to possess something you cannot afford. 
Let us help you attain it. 


We want a real, live representative in your neighborhood. Ambitious people 
giving all their time to our work are earning from $3.00 to $8.00 a day. Those 
securing subscriptions as a side line are making 50c an hour or more. 


Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and I'll help you to 
realize your ambition. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 69A, 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


I would like to make more money. Please show me how. 
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*Why, hello, I think I've been drowsing. 
Is the company gone so early?" 

Mary didn't answer. Instead she came 
close to his chair. She was very serious. 

“ Bob," she began, “I want to ask you 
something, and I want you on your honor 
to tell me the truth. I simply have to 
know. Do you still love me as you did 
last year? Or was it just mid-summer 
madness, as you said?" 

Bob found his mouth and throat dry 
and the words slow to come. 

* Remember," Mary was saying earn- 
estly, “you are to tell me the absolute 
truth. If you have entirely forgotten the 
feeling you spoke of once, I want to know, 
and you needn't be afraid—” 

But at this point Bob found speech 
easy. 

“My dear," he said quietly, “I love 
you better than my life. T think I always 
have, and I know T always shall. Why do 
you ask me?" 


IKE a battered little ship entering its 
haven, Mary slipped uninvited into 
his arms in the big chair. 

“Then it's all right. Everything's all 
right, and I'm so ufspesksbly happy. 
Oh, Bob, how can you still love me after 
I've been such a blind, vain, sentimental 
fool? It has all been plain to me these 
last wretched weeks. Oh, my dear, I don't 
know how I could dream of loving anyone 
but you. Why, my heart has been sore 
with missing you all these months, and 
I never knew it. Now it seems like 
heaven, after all the excitementand worry, 
to be in your arms like this, quiet and 
safe, for always, won't it be, dear, for 
always?" 

Bob still gripped himself hard, his 
cheeks flushing honorably. 

“But, Mary, where's Barnes? We 
mustn't forget about him." 

“That’s just what we must do, dear, 
if we can.” Mary's eyes had small glints 
in them. “He’s gone for good, with his 

recious ring in his pocket. You see, I've 
ER sure of myself for the last two weeks, 
but I felt I just couldn't tell him until I 
had the ring to return to him. I felt bound 
—twenty-five hundred dollars! worth. I 
wish I could give little ae Crowley a 
fortune for taking it. If he hadn’t, I 
might have gone *blangating on a while 
longer. And for your share, dear, for 
finding it—I should love to give you 
some—" Mary's voice was soft and her 
lips altogether sweet, “some suitable re- 
ward.” 

Then at last Bob took it. And while 
he did so the heavens were opened, and 
they both saw Paradise. 

A long time afterward, when Mary rose 
to go, Bob held her left hand in his and 
studied it carefully. Then he touched the 
third finger reverently with his lips. 

“That’s all I can put there just now, 
dearest, but I'll have something else soon.” 

Mary looked up, terror-stricken. “Oh, 
Bob, don't speak of a diamond. I don't 
want ever to see or think of one again. 
The very word is a nightmare to me." 

“But, my dear, can't I give you a ring?" 

"Oh, yes." Mary was suddenly shy. 
She hesitated a moment, and then, *' Bend 
m head down and I'll tell you just the 

ind I want from you, darling." 

And with her lips close to his ear, she 
whispered, “The kind your father will 
help you put on my finger." 
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What you can do for your own 


success in fifteen minutes a day 


Told by Dr. Eliot of Harvard in this free booklet 
Every reader of The American Magazine is invited to have a copy 


HY not decide now—to-day—that 

you will stop wasting your reading 
time? Why not say to yourself: “I will 
read in such a way that six months from 
now I will be a bigger, more effective, 
more interesting man or woman than I am 
to-day. I will make mine a growing, dis- 
ciplined mind, the kind of mind required 
for success to-day." 


Youcan doit. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as president of Harvard 
University, tells how in a free booklet that 
vou can have for the asking. In it are de- 
scribed the contents, plan, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five- 
Foot Shelf "the essentials of a liberal education," how he has so ar- 
ranged it that even "fifteen minutes a day" is enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every University strives to give. 
This handsome and entertaining little book is free, will be sent by 
mail, and involves no obligation of any sort. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St., New York 


Mail me the 32-page free booklet “Fifteen Minutes 
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ooks, and containing the valuable article by 
P F.COLLIER 6 SON COMPANY Dr. Eliot of Harvard on what and how to read 


PUBLISHERS OF GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1875 for a liberal education. 


BRANCHES AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 
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—the finest reproducing 
Phonograph in the World 


HE melodies of old sound sweeter 
and carry atruer heart appeal when 
played by the Steger because of its 
patented, almost human reproducer, 
its tone chamber of spruce and its 
adjustable tone-arm, which insures the 
proper pressure on all makes of records 
—three reasons why its faithfulness to 
original tone beauties has never been 
an surpassed. The Steger plays all records 
correctly—no parts to change. 
i Its cabinet of artistic design is worthy 
3 of the reproducing art, which you will 
Sd admit is an art apart —when you hear 
1 and see the Steger at your dealer's. 
X Period, Cabinet and Portable models, 
n $90to $1250. Steger Phonograph style 
1 brochure free on request. 
| PIANO MFG. 


STEGER & SON COMPANY 


Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ies, Illinois, where the *' Lincoln” and 
Pahis o "^ Highways meet. 
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“If it's a Steger—it'sthe most valuable Piano 
in the world." 
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Employment—A Position for You 


The Circulation Department of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE desires to increase its Staff Member- 
ship and there is an opening in your town. The 
service required is introducing THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE, Woman’s Home Companion, CoL- 
LIER's and FARM AND FIRESIDE into the home 
and business offices. 


The pay is: (1) A liberal spot-cash commission. 
(2) Extra bonus checks for business in excess of 
a low minimum production. Men or women 
are eligible. Staff Members may work full or 
spare time as circumstances permit. 


Successful Spare-time Members 


Mrs. C. H. Hare of Michigan, a busy housekeeper, earned $25.00 in 
one month. Miss Elizabeth Newton of North Carolina made over 
$60.00 in July. Mr. Wm. M. Fouts of Iowa, a divinity student, 
earned $10.00 weekly in spare time. 


YOU may do as well or better. Get our offer by use of coupon 
and figure out what it is worth in dollars and cents to you. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 62A 
Woman's Home Companion; 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Tell me about your (full time) (spare time) plan. 
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me more amusing and improved every 
opportunity of having a laugh at my 
expense. 

“I say, old chap, can you slip me a 
match," one of them would say to an- 
other, with an exaggerated drawl. 

The man addressed would draw himself 
up stiffly and reply: 

"Has me and you ever been intro- 
duced?" 

Whereupon the room would rock with 
rude, untamed laughter. 

All this I disregarded, going about my 
work as a Greek slave might in the midst 
of his barbarian conquerors. It would be 
for only a little while, I reminded myself; 
in a few weeks or months I should be put 
into an executive position, where I be- 
longed, and then I would see to it that 
decency was introduced into that ware- 
house with a vengeance. 


Bur that proud spirit can carry a man 

just about so far: there comesatlength a 
breaking point. And the breaking point 
arrived for me when Larson caught me in 
a particularly unintelligent and costly 
error and proceeded to flay me verbally 
before the whole approving crowd. 

Never since the “Mayflower” had one 
of our family been addressed in such 
language. It was too much. Choking 
down my rage and distress, I went to the 
office of my father's friend, the owner, 
and finding him away on a trip, sat down 
that night in my own room and wrote 
him a letter. 

His reply came to me on the letterhead 
of a Chicago hotel, and was exceedingly 
direct: 


DEAR James: I have your long and foolish 
letter. As nearly as I can make out you say 
you can’t work for Larson any more because 
he lacks the finer instincts of a gentleman. 

I have two remarks to make: In the first 
place you’re wrong about Larson, of course. 
He is a gentleman in the only sense in which I 
understand the term. He does an honest man’s 
work in the world, is the father of a fine family 
and is sacrificing his own selfish comfort to 
provide for their education. 

In the second place you’re dead wrong about 
yourself. I put you into the warehouse de- 


| liberately, in the hope of knocking out of you 


the sort of foolishness thaer has spoiled your 
father's life, and will just as certainly spoil 
yours. I hoped I was going to succeed, but . 
your letter raises serious doubts in my mind. 

It's up to you. If you have real guts you'll 
go back to Larson, tell him you are sorry you 
made a mistake, and that you're going to stick 
to the job and show him you can make good in 
spite of your early upbringing and your edu- 
cation. If you don't have guts, you’il quit. 

In that case I shall be sorry, from your 
standpoint; but the mill, I presume, will open 
the following morning as usual. : 


The letter revealed the man to my 
sensitive. nature for what he was—a 
college graduate utterly coarsened and 
depraved by the crass business of money- 
getting. I packed my trunk and, wiring 
my father for money, left for New. York. 
It was my own fault, I concluded, for 
having gone to work in a mill. Henceforth 
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No Promotion in 40 Years—Why? 


Forty years ago—when he was eighteen 
years old—this man first sat at the desk he 
still occupies. Forty years ago he com- 
menced to do the clerical work which he 
has done over and over, day aíter day, 
through all these years. 


As a young man he was ambitious to win 
promotion, increased salary and business 
success. He wanted to enjoy the good 
things of life which go with such success. 
But, for some reason or other, he seemed 
unable to get beyond the same old clerical 
job. He saw many younger men come into 
the organization and, in a few years, far 
outdistance him. He saw them rise from 
a clerical desk next to his to the private 
offices of highly paid executives, officers 
and directors. 


He felt that they had been favored—that 
they were being pven opportunities which 
rightly should be his. He used to call them 
lucky fellows and hope that the next chance 
for advancement would be thrown his way. 
Today he feels that he has been wronged 
by the firm for which he has worked so 
honestly and conscientiously for so many 

ears. He feels that they have never given 
im the chance to advance himself which 
his long term of service entitles him to. 
a — that opportunity has passed 
im by. 


Think a minute. Form our own opinion. 
Did opportunity pass this man and 
offer itself to the many other younger men 
who have far outetripped him in li 
for success? No! is man has had just 
as many opportunities as any man in his 
organization. Every time a younger man 
passed him it was because the younger man 
saw and was prepared to grasp an oppor- 
tunity which the older man not only could 
not see but was not prepared to grasp even 
had he seen it. 


This man did what thousands of men are 
doing every day. He took a job, worked 
hard and conscientiously and felt that by 

operly taking care of his work every day 

e would earn gradual promotion and Pnally 
achieve business success. He made the 
worst mistake any man in business can 
make. He failed to appreciate that success 
is not a matter of luck—that it can never 
be won by those who sit calmly down on 
the job and wait for opportunity to drag 
them to something higher, He blinded 
.himself to his own shortcomings. He has 


e'srace: 


spent forty years on one job simply because 
he never prepared and trained himself 
Jor anything better. 


If, instead of sitting at his desk day after 
day, year in and year out, hoping that a 
chance for advancement would be thrown 
his way and envying those younger men 
who passed him, he had stopped his hoping 
long enough to find out why these men 
were passing him he would have found that 
instead of hoping for advancement these 
men were preparing and training for ad- 
vancement. 


Today we find both kinds of men—those 
who are hoping for advancement, increased 
salary and business success, and those who 
are preparing themselves by training for 

omotion and success. The man who only 

opes is lost—the man who trains for pro- 
motion will win success—nothing can stop 
him—he has ambition and the courage and 
tenacity with which to back up his ambition. 


More than 225,000 of such ambitious men 
have taken advantage of the training obtain- 
able from the LaSalle Extension University 
—the University which extends to the man 
employed in business a thoro education 
and training of university grade in higher 
business subjects. More than 50,000 men 
are now enrolling with LaSalle every year. 
These men realized that they cannot ad- 
vance in business, that they cannot earn 


big salaries unless they have the knowledge ` 


and training which fits them successfully to 
perform the duties of an executive position. 


And the training you receive from LaSalle 
is a real training. You are not asked to 
memorize a multitude of principles without 
thoro drill and practice in applying them. 


The famous LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method’’ 
literally takes you behind the scenes of bi 
business and gives youanopportunity to wor! 
independently in the exercise of your judg- 
ment and the application of your knowledge 
to the handling of actual business transac- 
tions. It is like being privileged to sit in a 
council of modern executives and to táke 
an active part in the solution of their daily 
problems. 


Your training is a result of the organized 
effort and supervision of LaSalle’s great 
staff of more than 450 business specialists, 
trained executives, experienced „bankers, 
letter experts, traffic experts, certified pub- 
lic accountants, efficiency experts, text 
writers, special lecture writers, instructors 
and assistants. You are, in effect, working 
at the very side of the big executive in the 
private office—guided step by step in the 
handling of problems or cases just as they 
arise in daily experience and are handled 
by the executive himself. 

If you are ambitious to succeed and have the courage 
and tenacity with which to back up your ambition 
you can easily find at least one hour out of every 
twenty-four to devote to LaSalle home-study trainin 
—to preparing yourself for advancement, increas 
salary and business success—to insuring yourself 


against spending forty years on one job like the man 
at the top of this page. 


You must make your own success—no one can 
help you if you refuse to be helped. Find on the cou- 
pon below the horie yay. training course which will 
train you for the position in which you are most inter- 
ested, Mark an X before that course. Then mail the 
coupon and we will send you full information as to the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Training. the reasonable 
cost.and the convenient plan of payment. We willalso 
send you a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—an interesting" book which tells how men, with 
the aid of LaSalle training have gained, in one 
year. promotion which men unaided have not realized 
inten. The facts contained in this book have been 
an inspiration to many thousands of ambitious men. 
Which course shall we tell you about? 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 933-R, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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| EET BOOKKEEPING: 
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tors, and all executive letter- 


Politicians, Club 
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duction Managers, Department 
Heads,and all those desiring train- 
ing in the 48 factors of efficiency. 


ining for positions as Fi 
spondents with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 
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| sending you along as his assistant,” 


I would be a banker; that, at least, was a 
gentleman's occupation. 

It was at this time that I met the 
fraternity brother who seemed so little 
impressed by my jeweled pin and the 
sacred grip. However, he found a clerk’s 
d ob for me in his organization, and I was 

ppy in the association of a lot of well- 
bred chaps like myself. Also, I liked the 
business, and in course of time was pro- 
moted to a place that allowed me to be 
at last self-supporting. 

The company was engaged principally 
in ‘the reorganization of businesses, pro- 
viding both financing and management; 
and I had, therefore, an unusual oppor- 
tunity to learn the details of businesses 
of widely different character. I worked 
three years in the New York office, and 
had just attained the coveted distinction 
of election to a first-class club, when the 
president sent for me one day and an- 
nounced a radical change in my life. 

“Im going to send you down to Shel- 
byville to help Watson with that Marlton 
proposition," he said. 

he Marlton proposition was a carriage 
factory which had attempted to become 
an automobile company and was having 
its troubles. 

"Watson will be president, and Pm 
he 


continued. “It’s a great opportunity; 


| if you and he put the thing across it will 


make your reputation.” 

I thanked him for the opportunity, and 
tried not to let him see how much I hated 
to leave New York. But something in 
my expression or manner caught his at- 
tention. 

"One thing more," he said crisply, as 
I was about to pass out the door. “The 
situation down there is somewhat unusual. 
The factory is the whole support of the 
town; the best families work in it, and all 
that. They're high-grade, independent 
people, and have to be handled with a lot 
of consideration and tact. For heaven's 
sake, once in your life, forget that your 
grandfather came over in the 'May- 
flower." 


MADE a real attempt to take that 
advice to heart. No one in Shelby- 
ville should suspect that I had any feeling 
of superiority. I intended to be just as 
democratic as any of them. I had visions 
of a loyal band of workers cheering me 
and following me devotedly. I fully in- 
tended to be the best sort of a good 
fellow; and the unfortunate fact was, of 
course, that I just did not know how. 
One of my best moves, with Watson's 
approval, was to call the employees to- 
gether for a conference. Watson spoke in 
his plain, blunt, friendly fashion, and I 
followed. I was rather proud of the effort 
on the whole. I told them that the New 
York bankers who had sent us down had 
only one ambition, and that was to make 
the mills profitable for the owners, the 
town, and all the people in it. We wanted 
the coóperation of all of them, and were 
oing to institute a series of prizes for the 
best suggestions made each month as to 
how the ‘ese operations might be 
improved 
he words were all right; but I know 
well enough now that the manner in 
which they were spoken was all wrong, in 
spite of my best intentions. One of the 
first suggestions submitted was on a piece 
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of crumpled paper, written with a lead 
pencil in a blurred scrawl. 


My suggestion why don’t you go back where 
you come from. 


Watson laughed at it as a good joke, 
but my pride was stung more deeply than 
I cared to let him suspect. The note sim- 
ply confirmed my conviction that the 
average workman doesn’t know enough to 
appreciate kindness and courtesy, and 
that the thing to do is to give him orders 
and let him carry them out. I pulled back 
into my shell, after another rebuff or two, 
and while I performed my business duties 
conscientiously I let the workers pretty 
much alone. 


LL of the workers except one, I 
should say. For it was in Shelbyville 
that I met the young woman who subse- 
uently became my wife. She was the 
danie of the superintendent, who was 
one of the most influential men in town, 
and she, herself, was employed as Wat- 
son’s private secretary. How she ever put 
up with my stupid snobbishness in those 
first days of our acquaintance is more than 
I can understand. I think the credit be- 
longs to her sense of humor; I must have 
been, indeed, exceedingly amusing, At 
any rate, she consented to accompany me 
to the dances given by the employees’ 
welfare association, to such theatrical en- 
tertainments as visited Shelbyville, and 
to church on Sunday evenings; and all the 
time she was doing her subtle best to 
bring me to my senses. 

“ You lose so much of the fun of life by 
being so everlastingly conscious of your- 
self,” she protested, as we came away 
from a rotten performance of ‘East 
Lynne’ one night. “Why couldn’t you 
sit back and laugh to-night instead of 
feeling that you must point out to me how 
much worse this acting was than the act- 
ing on Broadway?” 

“But someone in the world must have 
standards, and uphold them,” I insisted. 
“Otherwise we should make no progress." 

She shook her head in a little gesture of 
despair. 

* You have so much to learn," she cried, 
**so terribly much! Sometimes I wonder 
whether you aren't altogether hopeless.” 

My life in Shelbyville terminated in 
a sudden crisis, or, rather, in two crises 
that set my snobbish, self-satisfied little 
universe to reeling. I proposed marriage 
to this well-poised young lady one eve- 


ning, and was courteously but very firmly | 


refused. 

I do not want to paint myself in colors 
blacker than I deserve. I was thoroughly 
and whole-heartedly in love; and I was 
not such a cad as to believe that I was 
worthy of her love in return. At the same 
time, the possibility of a refusal simply 
had not entered into my calculations. We 
had chosen our wives from among the 
best families in the nation for generations. 
It had never occurred to me that a Brown 
could be refused. 

My pride prevented me from urging the 
case, which was perhaps just as well. And 
a day or two later I went to the office to 
face the second blow in the form of a per- 
emptory message from the president to 
report to him at his office in New York. 

he talk that occurred that morning 
was very different from the conversation 
of my former boss, Mr. Larson; but it had 
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5120 to $150 a MONTHS 
as a “NEW WAY" 
TYPIST 
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motes Accuracy 
and Puts Wings 
on Your Fingers 


Almost over night the “New Way” 
has revolutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. Already thousands of stenog- 
raphers and other typewriter users who 
never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute 
are writing 80 to 100 words with half 
the effort and greater accuracy—earning 
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its foundations in the same shortcomings 
in my character, and it led to the same re- 
sult. I had failed in Shelbyville, the 
president said, utterly failed. The routine 
of my job had been carried through well 
enough, to be sure; but that was not 
enough. Routine workers could be hired 
in quantities at salaries far lower than I 
had been paid. No man could expect to 
rise very far in business unless he de- 
veloped the faculty for making men like 
him, for winning their loyalty and respect. 
And that I had not done. The workmen 
were tacitly antagonistic to me; the im- 
pression persisted among them that | 
was patronizing in my manner; and so 
long as I remained orders would be 
executed with the minimum enthusiasm 
and despatch. 

* You didn't tell me what happened to 
you in your first job, when you came to 
me," the president said. “But I met the 
owner of those mills some weeks ago and 
he told me the whole story. He gave you 
a chance to go back under your two- 
fisted foreman and win your battle right 
there. Instead, you chose to run away 


from it and come down here. I’m not 
| bringing that up to reproach you with 
now. You were young, and all of us make 


that sort of mistake at the beginning. 
But I’m going to offer you the same sort 
of a chance once more. We've just taken 
over a coal mine down in West Virginia. 
If you say the word, you can start there 
next week as a time-keeper. No one will 
know you; no one will suspect that you 
have ever been cursed by ancestry, unless 
you let it out yourself. And you can, if 
you have the stuff in you, make a new 
start and win. 

“Of course there are other alterna- 
tives,” he continued. “I know well 
enough that you can go across the street 
to a half-dozen banking houses and get 
a good white-collar job. That's for you 
to decide; but I know what I would do in 
your place. Go home and think it over 
and let me have your answer to-morrow.” 
I NEED not rehearse in detail the agonies 

of that evening. Suffice it to say, the 
following morning I announced my de- 
cision; and that afternoon I was on my 
way to one of the most forsaken little 
villages in the world, a coal-mining town 
away up in the mountains. 

That is the end of the story; or the be- 
ginning of the end, at least. The president 
was right: no one in town knew who | 
was or cared. And I took special pains 
to see that they continued in ignorance, 
so far as my past was concerned. I went 
on the job as a beginner, ready to take 
advice and suggestions from anybody; I 
rented a room in the home of one of the 
mine foremen, instead of going to the 
hotel. I worked for a job on the ball team, 
and landed it. And when, after the final 
game of the season, the crowd cheered the 
home team, and shouted my name with 
the rest, in hoarse plebeian cries, I felt 
prouder than at any single moment in my 
life. 

It was that evening that I wrote, for 
the first time, to the girl in Shelbyville. 

The moral, of course, as most men 
learn without having to pay so high a 
price, is that the snob in business simply 
doesn't belong at all. The dollar doesn't 
care whose pocket it is carried in; and a 
board of directors has about as much use 
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letters, answer-to-order letters, complaints, letters of 
inquiry, contract and credit letters; a section on 
Typosraphy of Letters and Business English; also 100 
Collection Letters. Part II contains The 500 Mas- 
ter Business Letters including direct merchandising 
letters, advertising letters, sales managers’ letters, 
letters to dealers, agents, salesmen; letters selling 
every kind of service, instruction-by-mail, advertising 
space; order-getting letters; accountancy, insurance, 
investment and real estate letters; letters applying for 
positions as executive, salesman, correspondent, secretary, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, ty peat solici and sales letters 
for every business. Conveniently classified and indexed. 
Beautifully bound in rich blue extra cloth, with gold to 
and gold lettering. Sent postpaid upon receipt of price, 

Address Desk 45 
OPPORTUNITY PRESS, 681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
48 PAGE BOOKLET SENT FREE 


How I Got Over Being a Snob 
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THE SPORT FOR WOMEN 


Golf becomes either gentle or strenu- 
ous—just as you make it—lending itself 


perfectly to individual strength and 


temperament. At the same time it 
always retains your unflagging interest. 


Add to the zest of open-air sport the 
pleasure of a few hours each week in 
company with husband, brother and 
friend, and you have the most delight- 
ful combination possible. 


We give especial attention to clubs built for 
ladies’ use, fit to the sical 
of the player. e name MA GOR on 
each of your clubs will assure you the proper 
tools to produce the best results. 

And you surely will always want to play 
with the MACGREGOR Ball—if you but tr: 
it once. It is made in three sizes, one of whi hich 
will just suit you to a certainty. 

Consult your Dealer—or the Professional at 
ay Club—about MACGREGOR Clubs and 

CGREGOR Balls. But also write us for 


free catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor 
& Canby Co. 


Dept. 11 2 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Established 1820 


Brings This Latest Model 
L. C. Smith or a Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


Thoroughly rebuilt in our fac- 
tory by the famous “Young Process.” 
Fully guaranteed. Easy terms. No 
interest. FREE TRIAL. We handle 
all standard makes. Write for details. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine charactors. 

No "*positi lines"—no "shading" —no 
"t. “cold notes." Speedy, practical system 

that can learned in 30 days of im study, tiig spare 
me, For full descriptive matter, f. address, 


Chieago Correspondence Schools, ‘wie Wilcox St, Chicago, IL. 


Chicken a la King 


» Chicken breasts-cream sauce 
and mushrooms Um! Um! 
Handy Tins~Alll Quality Stores 


FREE BOOKLET 
“The La Menu Maker” 
CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 14, Chicago | 


for a genealogical tree as it has for a book | 
of parlor etiquette. I attended, not long 
ago, a luncheon in New York "whete all | 
the guests were big business men. Some- 


how the talk drifted around to the subject | 


of the essential democracy of business. 


| | The fact was brought out that in the busi- 


ness game nobody cares whether your 
ancestors came over in the “Mayflower” or 
in the steerage. 

One of the men told with huge enj 


about an anonymous letter that had come 


to him concerning his general manager— | 


a live wire named Cobb who had done 
wonders for the business. 


“The writer asked me if I knew that | | 


» 


had the son of a convict working for me, 


he laughed. 


“T called Cobb in and threw the letter | 


over to him. He came out frankly with 
the facts. His old man was a bad egg, and 
died in the Kansas penitentiary." 


EVERYONE expressed great interest. It 


Vas | 


| 


was accounted a great feather in Cobb's | 


cap that he should have done so well after | 
getting e to a bad start. No one even | 
arentage could possi- | 


suggested that his 


bly have the ohn bearing on his 


employer’s confidence, or the general | 


esteem in which he is held in the business 
world. 

In that spirit I conduct my business 
affairs, as does every other man of sense. 
Every man is credited. with having the 
goods, in my sight, until he proves other- 
wise. Every new life is a wholly new thing 
under the sun, and stands or falls, not on 


the records of the lives that have passed | 


before, but on the individual capacity of 
the man himself to deliver the goods. In 
that wholesome philosophy, also, I am 
seeking to bring up my ber I want his 
sympathies to be with the men who work 
for a living, who have no start in life ex- 
cept that which their strong arms and 
keen minds can give them. 

And unless his precious young cousin 


| has slipped the suggestion to him, he has 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as yet no suspicion of the unfortunate 
fact that his great - great - great- great - 
great-grandfather landed from the “ May- 
flower.” 


“IRVING BERLIN'S Nine Rules for 
Writing Popular Songs” is the title 
of an interesting article next month 
by Frank Ward O'Malley. It tells how 
the most popular song writer in the 


world writes songs for the millions, | 


and why one song falls flat and an- 
| other makes the composer rich and 
famous. 


V. BLASCO IBANEZ, the great 


Spanish novelist, author of ‘‘The | 


Four Horsemen ‘of the Apocalypse" 
and other notable books, recently 


completed an extended trip through- | 


out the United States and Mexico. 
For the October number of this 
magazine he has written his im- 


pressions of America, treating sym- | 
pathetically and humorously such |f 


subjects as American types, American 
food, American business men, Ameri- 
can wives, American materialisms, 
and American ideals. 
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| Send No Money! 


| Ladies' 


Become a Real 
Business Man 


REAL business man knows 
something about every phase 
of business, _ You can’t stump 

him on anything. You can become a 
real business man, too, and it won’t take 

a lifetime of experience, either. 


The Business Library 


Seven big volumes, with 2700 pages and 1000 
illustrations and business forms, is the short cut 
to business succeas. It is a collection of the 
business principles and practices discovered and 
adopted by America’s most successful men, It 
gives the answers to problems that perplex you 
and retard your propres, 


FREE TRIAL 


Send the coupon below end pat these books 
for 7 days’ free trial. T SEND ANY 
MONEY. We will send 
them without any pay- 
ment in advance and 


were sre | 10,000 
you keep the books, | Money Making 
‘calpricegiven in I Facts at Your 

the rateor.00 f Finger Tips 
h a month. Income Tax, Organ- 
, Orga 
American ization, Accounting, 
Technical Auditing, Coi 
Society ence, Business 


Advertising, 
Corporations, 

Methods, Credits, Col- 
lections, 


Qc 


A 
[S 


American 


pii 
i 


"Bn Technical 
"OY ww Society, 

T Dept. B-156 
E CHICAGO 


Please send me the 
^ 7-volume Business Li- 
brary for 7 days’ exami- 
nation, shipping charges 
collect, I will either send 
$2.80 in 7 days and the balance 
at $2.00 a month until $29.80 has 
been paid or I will send the books 
back at your expense. [Please fill 
out ail lines.) 
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Solitaire— 
Examination Free 
—10 Months to Pay 
Examine ring FIRST, 
then if you 
decide to 
keep it pay 
only $2.00 


Buying di- SS | 
rect assures I 

you the A 

Rock Bot- =S 

tom Price - i 


A perfec tly cut blue- 
w hite Diamond in la- 
dies’ solid gold setting 
at only $2.80 a month! 
Take advantage of 
this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 
BÄCK if you are not 
satisfied. No Security 
—No Red Tape. 

A Postal Brings You tho Greatest Diamond, 

Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published | 
Whether you order this ring or not, let us 
send you this De Luxe Catalog FREE, con- || 
taining descriptions of rings, watches, diamonds 
and other articles of jewelry. Everything | 
sent on FREE EXAMINATION. Address || 


Dept. 35-P. 
Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE: OF QUALITY” 


i Buy To-day 


10 Months 


, to pay 


L:W-SWEET INC. 


-1650 -1660 BROADWAY; NEW YORK: 


Copyrighted 1920 by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 
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An 
Everywhere—in all lines of business— 
there is need today for the man who is 
trained in Higher Accountancy. Highly 
competitive conditions, increased material 
costs, high wages, and unsettled labor con- 
ditions call for reduction of waste to the 
minimum. 

Accurate cost systems must be installed 
and economies effected. The management 
of a business must have the whole situation 
charted and shown in figures ready for 
instant use and reference. 


Earn $3,000 to 


This specialized knowledge and training 
is available to every man. If you want to 
progress—if there is a higher job that you 
want to step into—stop hoping that it will 
be thrown your way —train for it — make 
yourself that man who can fill it best—and 
the job is yours. i 

LaSalle experts have already trained 
more than 225,000 ambitious men for higher 
efficiency in business. Every month there 
are received from LaSalle men hundreds of 
reports such as the following: 

“As a result of LaSalle's training in Higher 
Accountancy I increased my salary 320 per 
cent within eleven months from date of en- 
rollment.” W.R. 

“Iam now auditor of this company. While 
I have not yet fully completed the course my 
salary has been increased 600 per cent, all as 
a result of your training.” G. W.A. 

“Before I decided to take up this course I 
was receiving an ordinary bookkeeper's sal- 
ary: I am now a director and secretary of the 
company." W. M. 

"[ am now a Certified Public Accountant 
and have been connected with an Atlanta firm 
of accountants for the past year. My earnings 
have increased over 200 percent. W.W. D. 


By the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro knowledge of and train- 
ing in Higher Accountancy while you are 
holding your present position. Youcan study 
by mail under the direct supervision of Will- 
iam B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be thoroly trained in the same methods 
which these men use in their work. 


 » [La Salle 


RESISTANCE! 


A million forces are working twenty-four 
hours each day to pull you down, men- 
tally, physteally, financially and in every 
way. You must resist these forces if you 
wish to survive and be successful, healthy 
and happy. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK “RESISTANCE” 


This wonderfully interesting book will tell you 


how to develop the resistance necessary to guard 
you against weakness, ill health and failure. En- 


close two 2c stamps to help pay the cost of 
mailing, packing, etc. You will not be obligated 
in any way. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 22727, 


1402 Strongfort Institute, Newark, N. J. 


The largest business Taining| o veraiy | nsttutran in the World 


Chicago, 


ped 


oe 

The man who merely keeps records of 
purchases, sales, output, costs, etc., stands 
on the border line between business and 
manual labor. Asa clerk, he is little more 
than a machine. But—as an Expert Ac- 
countant, educated and trained in the prob- 
lems not only of bookkeeping but of general 
Higher Accounting and Cost Accounting, 
able to sense danger from increased costs 
and decreased profits, he rises from a low- 
salaried employee to the rank of a high- 
salaried business executive. 


$10,000 a Year 


You will learn from these experts the 
underlying principles of Modern Business 
Analysis, Organization, Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law, and 
Financial Management. LaSalle account- 
ancy training will enable you to pass C. P. 
A. examinations, to hold an executive posi- 
tion with a business organization, or to enter 
business for yourself as an Expert Consult- 
ing Accountant. 

ust fill in and mail the coupon. We will 
send you full particulars as to the LaSalle 
Problem Method of training and also a copy 
of the famous book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One’’—which tells how men with the aid of 
LaSalle training have gained in one year pro- 
motion which men without this training have 
not realized inten. Send for your copy now. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept. 933-H Chicago, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation 
on my part, please send me 
articulars regaraini your 
roblem Method of home 
training in Higher Ac- i 
countancy and your val- 
unable book for ambitious men, 
motion in One." 


“Ten Years’ Pro- 


Present Position............... eee eee eere eene nnne eene 
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Doesn't Miss a Single Rat 
When you use "Rough on Rats" you use the surest 
method of exterminating this dangerous, destructivepest. §) 
“Rough on Rats" gets them all in two or three nights. Și 
Mix it with one food the first night; change the kind of 
food the next night; use an entirely different food the 
third night. No more rats after that. Occasional use of 
“Rough on Rats” keeps them away. Dru 

eneral stores sell "Rough on Rats.” Sen 


ists and 
for our 


klet, "Ending Rats and Mice.” Mailed free to you. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Be an Expert Accountant |The Most Wonderful 


"Dope Sheet" on 
Farth 


(Continued from page 60) 


The general distribution manager in 
New England for a large motor company 
used statistics shrewdly in the following 
manner: The proposed allotment of cars 
from the factory for the New England 
States was six hundred for that year. He 
was certain that this was far too small, 
but was unable to persuade the factory 
manager to change it. 

One day the New England manager 
chanced to see a statement of the per 
capita wealth of the country as a whole, 
and through the assistance of my office 
obtained the per capita wealth of the six 
New England Sit to use as an indicator 
of the purchasing power in his territory. 
Backed by these figures, he was able to get 
the allotment increased to one thousand 


| cars for that season, with a promise of a 


still further increase the next season. An 
intelligent use of statistics had convinced 
the factory manager when every other 
argument had failed. 


JAPIDE from the tips you get on the 
trend of prices and other practical 
details of that kind, I know of no better 
way to educate yourself in all phases of 
human affairs than by cultivating a liking 
for statistics. 

That may seem a radical statement, but 
I don't think it is exaggerated. For 
statistics are simply the record of human 
experience. 

“Oh, let the future take care of itself!" 
you say. 

Well, the future will take care of itsclf 
all right enough; but that's the only thing 
it will take care of. 

If you will read the life insurance figures 

ou will find out these facts: Take one 

undred persons of your present age, 
twenty-five years old. Thirty-five years 
from now only one person in that hundred 
will be wealthy, two will be in comfortable 
circumstances, sixty will be dependent on 
others for support, and thirty-seven will 
be dead. 

That is what statistics will show you as 
to the way the future will take care of 

ou—if you leave the job to the future. 

or those are the present figures in regard 
to people who, thirty-five years ago, were 
twenty-five years old. But if you and 
the other thousands who are twenty-five 
pio old now would study statistics and 
earn from them, the life insurance com- 
panies would have a different story to tell 
when you are sixty. 

Statistics show, as regards widows, that 
65 per cent of them are left with less than 
three thousand dollars to live on. Talk 
about novels! Think of the tragedies com- 
pressed into that one statement. If you 
are a married woman, doesn't it make 
you speculate pretty seriously about your 
own prospects when you know that the 
chances are two to one that you will be 
left with less than three thousand dollars 
to keep the wolf from the door? 

I want to repeat that I know of no 
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better way of educating yourself in the 
facts of life than through studying statis- 
tics. Take the great question of labor 
disputes. 


subject without studying statistics. They 
are the facts in the case. 

If you are interested in the labor situa- 
tion—and if you are not, you ought to be— 
don’t begin by blindly berating either 
labor or capital. Get a foundation of facts 
on which to base your opinions. The 
Department of Labor at Washington can 

ive you facts of enormous interest to you. 
Pachane your state has an Industrial 
Commission, or some such organization, 
which you are hiring, if you are a tax 
payer, to dig out the facts about these 
things. 

The discouraging feature of the work of 
these departments and commissions is the 
indifference of the people at large. It is as 
if we prepared a lot of molds with which 
to shape articles of use and value, and 
then put them away in a dusty corner and 
let them lie there idle, 

The statistics gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the various industrial 
commissions should serve as molds for 
public opinion. But not one person in a 
thousand ever uses them. 


r TOOK years for the Department of 
Agriculture to educate the farmers in 
the personal, practical value to them of 
statistics. A good many are still in the 
primary class; but they are learning. 

The business man who tries to run his 
business without paying careful attention 
to the statistics relating to it is giving an 
advantage to his wiser competitor. It 
is the man who knows the facts about 
what has happened, and what is hap- 

ening, that can predict what is going to 
ba pen. 
tatistical reports on business condi- 
tions may seem like dry stuff. Baking 
powder is dry stuff, too; but every cook 
knows that cake or biscuits won't rise 
without it. Statistics, taken off the pantry 
shelf of business and put into the mixing 
bowl, will raise profits and turn out a 
better product. 

I came upon an example of the practical 
use of statistics one time when I happened 
to call on the editor of a certain magazine 
and he asked if I could suggest a subject 
for a series of articles. Just at that time 
my own domestic serenity was somewhat 
disturbed by our failure to get a cook; so 


I promptly said: 

“Yes! Qive us a series on the servant 
roblem!” 

“Well,” he replied, “that has been 


suggested by several others, but we 
turned it down because our statistical 
department shows that only five per cent 
of our readers have, or want, servants.’ 

That man was going on the solid basis 
of facts. I was interested enough to t 
the idea on another editor. And this 
time I got the information that the 
scheme was not a good one for that 
magazine, because 75 per cent of its 
readers were men. 

Perhaps you do not know the extent 
to which magazine advertisers depend 
on statistics. Many of these advertise- 
ments are "keyed," so that the results 
can be known. For instance, in one 
magazine the address of the advertiser is 
given as “300 Washington Street;" in 


p No human being can talk in- | 
telligently and with authority on that | 


I 


t 


Experience of over forty years 
has developed executive ability. 
Scientific advancement has brought 
the telephone from a crude experi- 
ment to one of the most perfected 
of all mechanical devices. Engi- 
neering has mastered countless 
problems involved in the distribu- 
tion of service. Construction has 
carried the telephone into the most 
remote corners of the country. 


Operative skill has combined the ' 


efforts of executives, scientists, en- 
gineers and commercial manage- 
ment. These with vision and fore- 
sight are the powers which unite in 
the accomplishment of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Working in the closest cooperation 


Lato a Week 


Y Paul Rieger Ca (Sines 1872), 202 First St., San Francisco 


Send $199 For 
Five 25¢ Bottles 


One System 


Strength of Organization 


with its chiefs is the nation-wide 
organization of telephone employees. 
Nothing less than finest loyalty, the 
most untiring devotion, the recog- 
nition of the great importance of 
their work, coupled witha fixed 
determination to serve faithfully; 
nothing less than this unified strength 
which has -been so wonderfully dis- 
played by the management and em- 
ployees of the Bell telephone could 
have carried the system through the 
years of strain which began with 
the war and have not passed. 


Hardly ever has public service 
required so long and severe a test of 
a business organization. Never has 
an army responded with more hearty 
united and loyal support. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Delicious Muffins 


For Diabetics 


From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
per cent of fats and protein—scarcely 
a trace of starch. 


Ten 2c stamps will bring !{-pound sample 
—enough for a heaping plate of muffins or 
gems. Address 


Waukesha Health Products Co. 
103 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wis. 
Ask Your Doctor 
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another it is “400 Washington Street.” 
If more people write to “300 Washington 
Street," it is plain that the magazine 
carrying that address is a better adver- 
tising medium for that article than the 
other one is. 

Sometimes the advertisement tells you 
to write to such and such a department. 
The number or the name of this depart- 
ment differs in every magazine carrying 
the advertisement. Tn this way the adver- 
tiser can check up the “pulling power” of 
the various magazines. It is all a matter 
of statistics. 

And they are even more useful in 
soliciting business by mail. It is impossi- 
ble to tell in advance what kind of an 
advertising letter will pull the most 
business. Therefore experienced sales 
pod acess managers write five different letters and 
Underwear Underwear ;, ' | Send them out to, say, five lists of, per- 
j : haps, three thousand in each list. he 
1l fue will be carefully “keyed” so that 

when the replies come in it will be known 
[wich of the five letters was the best 
i 


eee ——À 


—————————— 
n 
a” 
7 


=| | puller. 
; |l n DN Experience shows that a poor letter will 
| 


~ he o c a M pull only one per cent, while a good letter 
p À P f: 


| 

i ; RAAN | ` will pull ten per cent or perhaps twenty 
i oe -= oases | per cent. Mns nen: the in 
i ; | however, is that the letter which falls 
| ATH ENA | ! down on a list of 3,000 will fall down on a 
2 UNDERWEAR | V, list of 100,000; and the letter which will 
| pull 10 per cent on a list of 3,000 will pull 

l 10 per cent on a list of a million. 
Comfort of mind- ] Comfort 1n dress | TATISTICS are absolute! 


P necessary 
| | in forecasting business conditions. The 
I 
i 


~ 


HAYE you ever stopped to think how easily your com- 
fort of mind is disturbed by the slipping of a shoulder on wages, prices, and so on, over a long 
strap down over the arm, the wrinkling of your under- period of years in order to get the trend. 


wear under the corset or its binding across the thighs? | {When such a plot has been made it 
E looks like the waves of the ocean; but à 


line can always be drawn through these 


| | | forecast is made by plotting the figures 


No matter how well-groomed you may kok, you do not 


feel well-groomed, and hence have neither the poise nor , Waves to make the areas above and below 
the distinction of manner that should be yours. | {į equal. This line indicates the trend. 

; © )+ After the trend has been established it is 
Comfort of dress should and can begin nearest the body, | ( only necessary to note the relation of 


if you will wear ATHENA Underwear—tailored to | 


| J, present prices, wages, or conditions, to 
fit without stretching or sagging or gaping. 


| )' the normal trend line. If the current 

| figures when plotted appear to be abose 

Note the strikinà contrast between ATHENA the normal trend line, then it is a safe bet 

and ordinary underwear, as shown in the graphic | that the next movement will be below. 

comparative illustrations of Women’s Underwear. | If, on the other hand, current figures are 
le 


below the normal trend line, then the next 
i CHICAGO MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY NEW YORK 
bl © 1920. M. F. & Co. 


movement will be above. 
cise Wii nhc cna caine ieee i encase 


Even such intangible things as church 
ONE MINUTE NOW 


membership act in accordance with these 
basic laws. Movements above and below 
this normal line come with great regulari- 

will put you in the way to earn from $5.00 to $20.00 

a month, in your spare time, acting as our representa- 

tive for The American. Magazine, Woman's Home 


ty, and periods of abnormal interest in 
evangelistic work are followed by periods 

Companion, Collier’s—The National Weekly, and 

Farm and Fireside. 


of stagnation. Another interesting thing 
in this connection is the fact that the 
big additions to church membership come 
during times of business depression, while 
the stagnation periods come during times 
of business prosperity. 

In politics, statistics are invaluable. 
During the Presidential campaign of 1912, 
I was employed by, the managers of the 
Republican campaign to compile figures 
to show the political trend in the various 
states. These figures showed that the 
same law applied to political movements 
as to price and wage movements. The 
actions of a mass of people are like a train 
of cars. It takes a lot of power to get them 
started and a lot of power to get them 
stopped. The figures we gathered for the 
T912 campaign not only showed that there 
was a definite. political trend, but also 


Fill out and mail coupon below. 


Chief of Subseription Staff, Desk 70A 

The Crowell Pubiishing Co. 

410 W. 13th St, New York City 

I am taking “One Minute Now" to ask you for particulars how I can earn $5.00 to 820.00 a month 
as your rcprcsentulite. 
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clearly forecasted the defeat of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Do you realize that the movies which 
you see are selected by the use of sta- 
tistics? The great distributors of mov- 
ing picture films have men with stop 
watches in the leading theatres in different 
parts of the country to keep a record of 
the amount of applause which the differ- 
ent comedies, tragedies, thrillers, etc., 
receive. Not only do different photoplays 
get different amounts of applause, but 
the applause varies greatly in different 
sections of the country for the same film. 
The stop-watch records made in scores of 
theatres are forwarded to the central dis- 
tributing offices. What you will see next 
year depends upon the statistics which 
are being compiled to-day. 

Did you ever wonder how it is that a 
restaurant proprietor, with a number of 
things on his menu, but without any knowl- 
edge of how many people are coming in to 
eat, or what these people are going to 
order, always has enough on had to feed 
everyone? He dépends on statistics. He 
keeps a daily record of the number who 
come in and the different things which are 
ordered on different days. These records 
are compiled so that an experienced 
steward is able to tell how often you are 
going to order meat, how often you are 
going to order fish, and what you are going 
to order for dessert. 


ANUFACTURERS, when locating 

branch offices and branch factories, 
get together statistics which tell them of 
the growth of different sections of the 
country, and so on. 

Take a recent case of a large manu- 
facturing concern which wished to open a 
branch office in the South. The territory 
to be covered by this office included 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida. The product is one that sells to 
industrial localities. What is the logical 
location of such an office? Ten years ago, 
the location would have been picked by 

uesswork. But that day has gone by. 
V stead of shutting their eyes and sta 
bing a pin into the map at random, the 
executives who were responsible for the 
location outlined the territory on a correct 
map. The next step was to find the 
center of industry. 

You have heard of the center of popu- 
lation. This has gradually crawled west 
and at present is creeping across Indiana. 
But if your goods are sold, not to in- 
dividual persons but to factories, you are 
not so much interested in the center of 
population as in the center of industry. 

The concern which I have mentioned 
worked out the center of industry of its 
own territory as follows: Representative 
pone were taken, such as Nashville and 

emphis in the northern section of it, 
peckeeavills and Tampa in the southern. 

or each of these points they ascertained 
the annual value of industrial output. 
Then this concern located the industrial 
center of gravity of their territory. The 
point came somewhat to the northeast of 
Atlanta. Accordingly, Atlanta was in- 
dicated as the location which would place 
their branch office at the point most 
central to surrounding industrial activi- 
ties. Of course further factors, such as 
transportation and probable future growth, 
have a bearing on such a problem, but I 


l'll Teach You Piano 


In Quarter Usual Time 


To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method, this 
may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my gradu- 
ates in any part of the world. 


There isn't a State in the Union that doesn't con- 
tain a score or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training from me by 
mail. I have far more stu- 
dents than were ever before 
taught by one man. Inves- 
tigate by writing for my 64- 
pase free booklet, “How to 
| Learn Piano or Organ." 


My way of teaching piano 
or organ is entirely different 
from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, 
one hour is spent entirely 
away from the keyboard — 
learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of 
the “old school," who still 
think that learning piano is 
solely a problem of “finger 
gymnastics." When you 
do go to the keyboard, you 
accomplish twice as much, 
because you understand 
what you are doing. With- 
in four lessons I enable 
you to play an interesting 
piece not only in the origi- 
nal key, but in all other 
keys as well. 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented 
invention, the COLORO- 
| TONE, sweeps away 

playing difficulties that 

ve troubled students for 
enerations. By its use 

ansposition — usually a 
"nightmare" to students— 
becomes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson I 
introduce another impor- 
tant and exclusive inven- 
tion, UINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving pic- 
ture device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every movement 
of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see 
the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce your 
teacher's finger movements 
from MEMORY — which 
cannot be always accurate 
—you have the correct mod- 
els before rs during every 
minute, of practice. The 
COLOROTONE and 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio B9, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from me, and 
there is nothing else, anywhere, even remotely like 
them. : 


r Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all. essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you ' 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of 
studying is far superior to all others, and even for 
the wealthiest students there is nothing better at 
any price. You may be certain that your progress 
is at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians 
who would not recommend any course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. A diploma is granted. rite to-day, with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.’ 


FREE BOOK 
li HowTo ! 


Learn 


lee rs FREE BOOK COUPON- —-—--- 


l 

| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio B9 

I 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 

I Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free booklet, 
''How to Learn Piano or Organ," and full particulars of your 

| Course and special reduced Tuition offer. 

Name. os 
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Wil $12.00 Help? 


CORES of our friends will earn $12.00 or more in September intro- 
ducing THe American Macazinre, WoMAN’s Home COMPANION and 
CorLrER's—the National Weekly, in their locality. You may as well 
be one of these lucky people, as you can do the work in your spare time. 
For full information address—Business Manager, Desk 72A, The 
Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th Street, New York City. 
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Household Expenses 
Easily Met 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, a busy Kentucky 
housewife, solves her high cost of living 
problems by introducing THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, COLLIER'S and FARM AND 
FIRESIDE to her friends and neighbors. 
earned over $300. 


Will $15 or $25 Extra Help You? 


There is no reason why you can't have it. You can join our Subscription 
Staff and like Mrs. Lewis "'cash-in" on your spare time, with “America’s 
Favorites"—The Crowell Big Four—to help you. 


Every day will be a pay-day for you after you return this coupon and get 
full particulars about this work. Write TO-DAY. 


One month she 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 67A 
The Crowell Publishir.g Company 
416 West 13th St., New York City 


You bet, $15.00 or $25.00 extra would come in handy. Please let me know how I can get it. 
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have indicated enough to show the con- 
trast between statistical procedure and 
the old hit or miss methods. 

There is another concern that sells 
fountain pens by mail. For every state in 
the country this concern has computed 
the number of farmers, architects, 
clergymen, and persons in other occu- 
pations that make them especially good 
customers for fountain pens. In this list 
there are about 79 occupations. In Cali- 
fornia, this concern knows that there are 
about 295,000 men who should be using 
their goods and about 64,000 women who 
are prospective customers. The same in- 
formation has been compiled for all other 
states. As a result, instead of plunging 
blindly ahead with mail-order campaigns 
into, any old state, this concern can delib- 
erately pick and choose those territories 
that offer the greatest volume of potential 
business. 


MAY manufacturers have charted the 
monthly volume of business for all 
the leading cities of the country. With 
these charts at hand the manager has be- 
fore him what is practically a bird's-eye 
view of the entire business of the United 
States. At a glance he can see, for exam- 
ple, that the purchasing power of one city 
is advancing by great strides. On the 
other hand, there are many localities that 
are crawling along at a level ony a very 
little above the pre-war volume of business. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has a wonderful statis- 
tical department, which it uses in connec- 
tion with the building of exchanges and 
the laying of conduits. It not only knows 
all about the city which you live in as it 
is to-day, but will tell you whether it is go- 
ing to grow to the east, the west, the 
north, or the south. It will tell you where 
a big hotel will probably be built ten years 
from now, or whether the department- 
store section will move up-town or down- 
town. For this information the company 
depends on statistics. 

n short, it doesn’t matter what you 
want to know—whether it is the coming 
price of potatoes, the justice of your de- 
mand for higher pay, the probable sex of 
the baby you are expecting, the right loca- 
tion of a store, the number of people who 
will join your church, or the length of time 
you may live—statistics are the only real 

asis on which you can get exact informa- 
tion. 


MERLE CROWELL’S thrilling story 
of business achievement next month 
will tell about E. Frederick Cullen, 
who says he likes a tough job and that 
his success is due to always picking 
the hardest task in sight and going at 
it with full force. Mr. Cullen began 
as a street-car conductor, and is to- 
day president of a great manufactur- 
ing company. 


HUGH S. FULLERTON tells next 
month the story and adventures of 
Burton Holmes, who has traveled 
1,250,000 miles, visited every known 
land, and made hundreds of thou- 
sands of pictures which have been 
shown to thousands of audiences. 
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boil on the neck is a good thing for him; 
that it will remove the impurities from 
his system and clear up his complexion. 
But for all these advantages none of us, 
willingly, would have the boil transferred 
from his neck to ours. 

Despite our preachiness, I have yet to 
observe that the populace regards with 
disfavor the spectacle of a man slathering 
his money about regardless. There always 
was, and probably there always will be, 
an appeal to the American imagination in 
the contemplation of.a prodigal outlay 
upon any public or private enterprise. 


A FOR details affecting personal serv- 
ice, nobody seems to feel free to de- 
mand a just and proper accounting for 
such service. It is one of our liberties 
from which we have parted, scarcely 
realizing that it is gone. 

If a taxicab driver, or a waiter, tries to 
short-change or overcharge you, and you 
. make so bold as to raise a protest, the 
attitude of the typical bystander—and 
frequently even of the member of the 
uniformed constabulary who mayhap has 
been called in to help adjudicate the dis- 
pute—is that any cheap-skate who in- 
sists on raising a rookus over an odd dime 
or two—and what will a dime buy these 
days anyhow?—is more than a plain 
cheap-skate: he's nothing less than a 
super-cheap-skate. As such, he is a nui- 
sance and should be abated; which he 
nearly always is, either by a contemptu- 
ous wave of the policeman's arm or by 
vox populi itself. 

A middle-class Frenchman, in his own 
country, would have the profiteer's heart 
blood, and public opinion would sustain 
him, too. An Englishman of any rank 
would have a summons for the offender. 
If necessary, regardless of the sum in- 
volved, he would carry the issue clear to 
Parliament. But an American, unless he 
be willing to outface prejudice, surrenders. 
He's unfree and he doesn't know it. He 
thinks he's merely being good-natured. 

The first time I went to the British Isles 
was in 1913. On the day after my arrival 
in London, another American and I took 
a taxicab at the Bank of England and rode 
to the Savoy Hotel. On the way neither 
of us gave heed to the taximeter. There 
is a type of Scotchman, I gather, who 
when riding in a taxi keeps his eye glued 
to the meter and gives a low, convulsive 
start and a muffled moan every time the 
indicator jumps a notch; and there is 
another type of Scotchman who puts his 
hat over the instrument so that he may 
enjoy the trip and be saved from knowing 
the worst until the conclusion of the jour- 
ney, when the bad news is broken to him 
all at once. At least, so one might infer 
from reading jokes that are written about 
the Scotch by humorists who do not know 
the Scotch. 

But we followed neither of these courses, 
and when we reached our destination we 
Observed that the meter had registered 
nothing at all. Thereupon, the driver told 
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THE SECRET REVEALED 
Did you ever look at a beautiful flower and try to fathom its beauty and 
fragrance? 
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Did you ever see women, returned from seashore and mountain, still re- 
taining their wonderful flowerlike complexion, even after the tan of the hot 
summer suns and the rough winds and dust of Fall and wonder what 
was their secret. 


This beauty and fragrance of the flower is the secret of Mother Nature, but the 
charm of a Wonderful Velvety Skin is the secret of D & R Perfect Cold Cream. 


The secret is yours for the asking. Just drop a postal to 
Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2012, D & R Building, New 
York, and a sample of D & R Perfect Cold Cream will 


be mailed free, with our compliments, or your dealer 
will supply you D & R Perfect Cold Cream, in tubes and 
jars, at 12c to $1.65. 


DAGGETT& RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
"Ae Kind That Ke eos" 


Catownt’ Costs 30% 


Save money by building a Readi-Cut Aladdinette home. Two years’ rent will pay 
for it. The Aladdinette cuts out all useless space and cuts down building costs. Com- 
bines apartment-like utility with advantages of detached house. Each Aladdinette 
design offers the convenience and utility of a home twice its size. This is made possible 
by the use of the Murphy Wall Bed and other up-to-date space-saving conveniences. 

1000 Aladdinettes for immediate shipment. An Aladdinette is ready for you. 
The Aladdin factory has anticipated your needs. All orders quickly filled. ` 

Erected in half the usual time. Skilled labor unnecessary. The Aladdin readi- 
cut method of construction reduces the time required to build. All the sawing and 
cutting is done at the factory in advance. The Aladdinette comes to you in one 


complete shipment: Price includes all 
materials. Send for free booklet “The Th . 

e Aladdin Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Three dishes for four people 


Cooks 3 Bacon, fried or poached eggs, and toast or waffles, 

Gl . enough for four people, may be cooked on the Arm- 
S strong Table Stove in a very few minutes. 

at Once The Armstrong Table Stove cooks three things at 


once and uses no more electricity than the ordinary 
single electric utensil. 

It broils, boils, toasts, fries, poaches, steams and 
bakes. The utensils are aluminum, easily cleaned, 
snug fitting. The tilting switch plug which never 
sticks, provides perfect control. 


All good electrical equipment and hardware dealers 
sell the Armstrong Table Stove. It sells for $15.00. 
Waffle iron extra $5.00. Write for descriptive booklet. 


The Standard Stamping Company 
1234 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 
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$500,000.00 
a A Cool Half-Million 


IS tidy sum will be earned this year by the members of our Subscrip- 
tion Staff. Just think this over for a moment. Does it impress you? 


Now then, wouldn't you like a slice of this juicy melon? Wouldn't you 
like to see how much of this you can earn during your spare time? 


Whether you are young, middle-aged or old, whether you have had ex- 
perience or not, or whether you live in town or country, you are entirely 
eligible to membership on our Staff—you have an equal chance to earn 
some of this money. All you have to do is to introduce The American 
Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Collier’s—the National Weekly, 
and Farm and Fireside to your friends and neighbors during your spare 
moments—during the noon hour or after dinner. What could be easier? 


Engage in a high-class, dignified occupation that will secure you a good 
income without interfering with your regular occupation. Get your share, 
all you want, of that $500,000.00. 
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Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 66-A 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 
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us the meter was out of order and that the 
fare would be so many shillings. I forget 
the exact number he named; but I do re- 
member that to anyone accustomed to 
New York taxi charges the sum seemed 
not exorbitant. Besides, I had the in- 
grown dread which is common among city- 
dwelling Americans that if ever I ques- 
tioned a waiter’s totals the waiter would 
go home that night and tell his little boy, 
Augoost, that I was a piker. As I felt 
toward waiters, so likewise did I feel 
toward hat checkers and carriage starters 
and barbers and cab drivers, and all the 
other classes by whom I have ever desired 
to be regarded as a millionaire’s favorite 
son 


Wim this traditional background be- 
hind me, I was quite ready to pay 
whatever the British cabby might ask. 
But my friend, who knew London quite 
well, told the man that, while we might 
be strangers, we were not exactly feeble- 
minded. He then made a mental calcula- 
tion of the-distance we had traveled, and 
offered the man what he computed to be 
the proper legal fare plus a tip of a shilling. 
The cabman profanely declined to accept 
the amount: 

At that, my friend displayed more 
courage than he would have dared to ex- 
hibit under similar circumstances in his 
native land. I’m sure of that. Instantly, 
a crowd gathered to hear the debate; and, 
drawn by the crowd, there appeared one 
of those big London policemen—an officer 
courteous because he knew he was a pub- 
lic servant, yet majestic because he per- 
sonified the dignity of the law. 

At sight of the uniform, the cabby’s 
mien changed. I think he would have been 
glad to get away without collecting any 
money whatever. But the policeman 
would not have it so. Ordering the cab- 
man to bide where he was and to be silent 
while he bided, the bobby inquired of us 
what the row was about. When my com- 
panion told him he proceeded to take 
down our names and addresses and the 
name and number of the driver. 

I had given my name, when I felt a 
clutch on my elbow. The cabman had 
dismounted from his perch and was paw- 
ing my arm. All his belligerency was gone. 
He was sniveling; and it was genuine 
sniveling, too, if I am a judge of a sincere 
snivel when I meet one face to face. 

* Guv'ner, f'r Gord-syke don't myke no 


-complynt,” he implored. “Hill be fined. 


Hi'll lose me plyce. Hi'll lose me license. 
Me wife an’ bybies’ll starve. F’r Gord- 
syke, guv’ner, don’t myke no complynt!" 

For me his pleadings turned the trick. 
Already I was viewing with internal alarm 
the prospect of going as a witness to 
Westminster Abbey, or the Tower, or 
wherever they tried such cases, and there- 
by losing a half-day or perhaps even a 
whole day from sight-seeing. I looked 
toward my friend, and I read compassion 
in his face. 

“Mr. Officer," one of us inquired, ‘is 
it true that if we appear against this man 
he may lose his license?” 

“It might happen so, sir," he answered 
composedly. “TP he has a record for this 
sort of thing it might happen so." 

“Well, then, we won't make any charge. 
We'll pay him what we owe him, and just 
let the whole thing drop." 

Saying nothing at all to this, the po- 
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liceman put away his pencil and his 
book. In grim silence he chose from the 
palmful of silver which one of us held out, 
the exact amount that was due the cab- 
man, and passed the coins to him. 

*Now, then, Number So-and-so," he 
commanded, “you be off. And let me 
warn you, you be careful hereafter. I 
mean to have me eye on you, young fel- 
low, me lad." 

The cabman departed straightway and 

with speed. We thought the incident was 
closed; but it was not. The policeman 
turned on us and gave us a proper scold- 
ing. 
"You had no right to do this," he 
stated. “That man tried to do you. He'll 
try to do the same thing to the next 
strange gentleman he has for a fare. As 
it is, you've only wasted me time and 
you've caused a crowd to congregate, and 
you've given him encouragement to try 
his little game on others. It's the soft- 
hearted ones like you that make it hard 
for me to do me duty, and make it easy 
for such as him to tob the public.” 

“But, after all, the difference only 
amounted to half a crown or so,” said my 
friend, reverting to the stock defense of 
our breed. 

“The amount makes no difference,” 
snapped the policeman. “It’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing, sir." 

And he turned the broad of his back 
upon us and walked off, leaving us with 
the feeling that we had connived at law- 
breaking; which, in a way of speaking, 
was exactly what we had done. bon the 
onlookers arose a murmur of approbation 
—not for us, but for him. 

Translate the same scene to almost any 
big American city. Can you picture a 
New York copper showing irritation be- 
cause, through the soft-heartedness of a 
pair of visiting aliens, he had been saved 
the trouble of issuing summonses and go- 
ing to court for the hearing of a case in- 
volving—from his viewpoint—a mere 
trifle? You cannot. Really, though, it 
wouldn't be his fault. His sentiments 
take on color from environment and cus- 
tom, just as the sentiments of all of us do, 
whether we be policemen or cabmen, or 
cab passengers, or bystanders. 

And try to imagine a curbstone audi- 
ence in America actually applauding a 
policeman for protesting because the in- 
tended victims of a small extortion re- 
fused to join with him in his efforts to have 
the extortioner properly punished. But 
try doing it sometime when your brain is 
rested and you’ve plenty of time to spare. 
I feel that the strain would be heavy for 


me 
WE HAVE a saying: “As free as the 
air you breathe." But the saying 
requires amendment. We should say: 
"As rare as the air you frequently are 
not permitted to breathe." Or, rounding 
out the simile, “As precious as the day- 
light of which so often you are unneces- 
sarily and arbitrarily deprived." In our 
great cities, where commercial require- 
ments coupled with tremendous ground 
values, drive office buildings and hotels 
towering toward the heavens, one under- 
stands the practical reasons for it. But 
why, in smaller cities, where there is 
plenty of room for spreading out, should 
anybody erect unnecessarily tall struc- 
tures, making dark canyons of adjacent 


Be a Master of 
Traffic Management 


There is a big and ever-increasing demand for men trained 


in Railway and Industrial Traffic Work. 


The Salaries 


offered range from $50 to $200 aweek andup. Hundreds 
of ambitious men have trained themselves successfully 
at home by mail under the guidance of LaSalle experts. 


Every big business organization must 
have its traffic expert, its interstate 
commerce director-—and yet not enough 
really competent men are available. Ín 
many places, “‘second-raters’’ are trying 
to direct the 
shippin 
while the E 
em p loyers 
are looking, 
inquiring, 
advertising 
for efficient 
men able to 
handle .the 
complicated 
traffic prob- 
lems which 
come up 
many times 
every day. 
This is your 
opportunity 
to get into 
anuncrowd- Œ 
ed profes- à 
sion — to make. quik advancement — to 
step into a specialized calling — to be the 
man always needed and to earn a salary 
which many men do not reach after years 
of patient, plodding service. 


Train by Mail 


The LaSalle traffic experts will give 
you a thoro, specialized knowledge oft 

methods used by great shippers, railroad 
and steamship lines; instruct youin rates, 
classifications, routing, bills of lading, 
claims, demurrage, railroad accounting, 
organization, management, interstate 
commerce laws, etc. Every phase of 
the subject under the direction of a 
specialist. You get in months what years 
of experience alone would not bring, 
because you profit by the combined ex- 
perience of many men acknowledged as 
traffic authorities. Every point made 
clear. The whole ground thoroly covered. 


You are prepared to act as a traffic 
manager ause you have a grasp of 
the entire subject — ready to direct all 


phases of traffic work. 

You need not leave your present posi- 
tion. LaSalle training is given by mail. 
You can become a traffic expert in your 
spare hours by the LaSalle method — 
thoroly prepare to hold a high salaried 
industrialor railway traffic position. You 
can pay for your training on our easy 
terms —a little each month if you wish. 


Salaries Raised 


Mr. Fred Hoffman took LaSalle train- 
ing in traffic and reports 500 per cent 
rofit on the cost of his course. Harold 
atson got 400 per cent salary increase. 
B.S. McMullen rose from freight checker 
to General Manager. Reports like these 
come to us daily. 
Already over 200,000 ambitious men 
have DUM by LaSalle training. More 
than 40,000 enroll annually in our various 
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We Will Show You How 
To Increase Your Income 


That is what we have already done 
for more than 22,500 women. 
Surely we can do the same for you. 


In these days of high prices and exces- 
sive living costs, many women are glad 
to do some pleasant work that will add 
to the family income. $10, $20, or more 
each week, added to the regular income, 
means comforts that they could not have 
without extra money. 


Would you like to know how they do 
it? Do you want to know how thou- 
sands of women make themselves finan- 
cially independent and free from worry 
over money matters? 


Wherever you may live, in town or 
country, we can show you how to in- 
crease your income. We give you an 
opportunity to 


Be a Special Representative for 


Worlds Star | 
Hosiery and AZ» A»7 | 
Underwear 


If you could talk with some of the 
thousands of women who are now mak- 
ing money as World's Star Representa- 
tives, you would quickly realize how 
pleasant and profitable this work is. 


You Do Not Need Previous 
Experience 


Many of our most successful repre- 
sentatives started without any previous 


experience. They found it easy to get 
the first orders, and other orders fol- 
lowed because World's Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear make satisfied 
buyers. 
Make the start today. Write for our illustrated 
catalog. It tells just how you can become 


a successful World's Star 
Representative. 


Write Us Today 
ORDS NM NC CO 


. 157 Bay City, Mich. 
In Business Here Twenty-five Years 


Copy this Sketch 


and let ne see what you can do 

with it. Many newspaper art- 

ists earning $30.00 to $125.00 ~~ 
or more per week were train- = 
ed by my course of personal 
individual lessons by mail. 
PICTURE CHARTS make 
original drawing easy to learn. 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 
6c In stamps for sample Pic- 
ture Chart, list of successful 
students, examples of their > 
work and evidence of what 

YOU can accomplish. 

Please ntate your age. 


The Landon School 2i4e Seid Bie. Cleveland, Okio 
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streets and cutting off light and air from 
lesser buildings roundabout? 

I have in mind a certain Southern city, 
perhaps the most beautiful city of its size 
that I have ever seen. Its founder had a 
civic vision two hundred and fifty years 
in advance of his times. He laid it out 
for wide streets, broken by small, open 
squares, and blessed it with larger park 
spaces, all planned against the day when 
the town might grow beyond its original 
confines. Fifteen years ago I do not recall 
in all that city a single building, public 
or private, which did not harmonize with 
its surroundings. But the skyscraper mad- 
ness descended upon the place. To-day, 
in its business center there stick up, like 
so many sore thumbs, six or eight spindly 
office buildings, which have irreparably 
injured the old-time grace which gave 
charm to the town. There was plenty of 
space for spreading out. Yet at the time 
ee the desecration was undertaken, no 


resident, so far as I have been able to. 


learn, raised the point that light and air 
and existing beauty were heritages of the 
people and should be preserved to them. 


NLESS I am wrong, the prejudice 

against allowing the traveling public 
to breathe fresh air is growing in this 
country. Since the first of last January 
I have patronized almost all railroads that 
run east of the Rocky Mountains and at 
least two trunk lines west of the Rockies. 
I have traveled on the transcontinental 
flyer, the local train, the through train, 
the limited with its fancy name, and the 
accommodation train—which last is prob- 
ably the most ironic phrase in our lan- 
guage. 

I have traveled in Pullmans, tourist 
sleepers, day coaches, smokers, and even 
once or twice in the caboose of a freight 
train. But in cold or coolish weather I 
have yet to board any car which a fair- 
minded person—not an ozone expert, 
mind you, but just an ordinary lay ozonist 
—would oa der to be properly ventilated 
or properly heated. Invariably it either 
was underventilated or tremendously and 


| | oppressively overheated; or it was both. 


f a sleeping-car had lately undergone 
the process of being disinfected at a 
terminal, its interior smelled like a scandal 
in a chemical warehouse. But if it had 
been in transit, with occupants, for any 
length of time, it smelled as though a large 
flock of woodpeckers had just moved out 
of it after using it for light-housekeeping 
purposes all winter. Stagnant, ropy, 
curdled second-hand air, steam-warmed 
almost to the combustion point, lay in 
layers thick enough to be drawn off and 
put up in cans for the export poison-gas 
trade. 

One could understand why a Pullman 
in winter might be heated to hothouse 
temperature, since its lord and master, the 
porter, being of Ethiopian descent, would 
have a natural instinct for re-creating the 
atmospheric conditions of his ancestral 
equatorial Africa. A-coal shortage, more 
or less, would mean nothing in his happy 
life. But on a day coach, if a single stray 
breath of air found its way inside, half a 
dozen travelers instantly complained of 
the draft and demanded that the window 
which was open, or the door which was 
ajar, or the ventilator which had been 
loosened, be hermetically sealed up again. 

On the Western lines of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway most of the sleeping-cars 
are equipped with small shuttered slots 
set in the lower jambs of the windows so 
that a passenger may flip up the shutter 
and have for his own personal use a little 
cool air. Probably, though, the innova- 
tion would not be popular in this country, 
where, by some, breathing fresh air is no 
longer considered a suitable indoor sport. 


HEN there is the harmless desire for 
freedom from unnecessary noises. Lon- 
don, big and crowded as she is, rumbles, 
but she does not shriek; whereas New 
York is rumbling all the time and shriek- 
ing most of the time. In London the news- 
aper vender carries a printed sheet with 
bern upon it to advertise the pre- 
eminent news of the moment. If he went 
tearing through the streets, hooting the 
English equivalent for the fine old Ameri- 
can word “‘Wuxtry,” he would finish the 
trip at a police station; for the authorities 
over there hold that a citizen has as clear 
a right of protection for his ears as for 
his life and limbs. > 
In Europe a train draws out of a station 
with no frenzied bleating of whistles, 
clamor of engine bells, ear-splitting belch- 
ings of steam from the boiler exhausts. 
But over here we order these matters 
differently. Many an American engine 
driver, entering a sleeping town by night, 
comes tearing in di his bell clanging 
and his siren giving a correct imitation of 
a demoniac banshee calling to its mate. 
These customs are by no means ex- 
clusively confined to the great centers 
of life; on the contrary, far from it. Go to 
the average American community of forty 
thousand and upward and register at the 
leading hotel. If you desire moderate- 
priced accommodations you may have 
the great good fortune to get an inside 
room opening, haply, upon an inner court, 
or upon the back of the building; and here, 
el the kitchen mechanics start their 
operations early in the morning, or until 
the garbage man comes to slam the gar- 
bage ware about, you rest the night 
through in comparative peace and quiet. 
But let us assume that you are regarded 
as one who craves luxurious quarters. The 
clerk, seeking to show you the honor 
which is your due, and for which you sub- 
sequently will pay in the bill, assigns you 


“to a superior suite at the front of the 


building and frequently at the corner of it. 
There are traction lines in the streets be- 
low; there is a curve or a switch handily 
near by; just over the way is a cheery 
illuminated sign directing its effulgent 
beams in at your window and shining full 
in your face; oftener than not there is a 
taxicab stand directly beneath your win- 
dows. 

'Through the long hours, Mike, the 
demon motorman, on approaching the 
turn, climbs with both his talented feet 
on top of the gong and practices to be a 
Swiss Bell Ringer. Every passing trolley 
car has at least one flat wheel to its credit 
and the flanges screech as the car takes 
the curve. No taxicab is regarded as be- 
ing completely outfitted unless some of the 
links of its tire-chains are loose. Every 
other taxicab driver is an instrumentalist 
on the toot-horn, and improvises snappy 
new selections or rehearses favorite old 
ones. And you—you, the favored one— 
you lie there in your ten-a-day-and-every- 
thing-extra bedchamber and experience a 


Owners and Operators of 
_ J. Stevens Arms Company 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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H ERE he comes—six hundred pounds of wounded, raving, fight- 
ing grizzly! Wicked, pointed head stretched out—evil litile pig 
eyes glaring hate—long yellow tusks snapping in bloody foam—high 
shoulders rocking with effort as they drive the ten-inch hooked chisels 
of claws rippling through the moss—smash through the witch- 
hopples—here he comes! 
Easy does it—take your time! This little .250-3000 Savage rises easily, 
smoothly, into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face frozen against the 
stock—seeing both sights—following that slavering chin with the bead— 
holding your breath and shutting down steadily with your trigger- 
finger. Bang! 
Fingers racing, before the echo of the shot you're reloaded and ready 
again. But he’s down. Crumpled end over end in his stride. That 
vicious little .87 grain pointed bullet, traveling 3,000 feet per second, 
smashed through his jaw, shivered his neck vertebrae to splinters, and 
splashed them through his lungs. Never knew what struck him— 
dead when he hit the ground. 


Only seven pounds of rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. Six shots—in two 
seconds, if you need them that fast—and each of them with a gilt-edge 
target accuracy that would hit the 800 yard military bullseye, and 
ps enough to slam through half-inch steel boiler-plate at a hundred yards. Solid 

reech hammerless, with checked extra-full pistol-gri P and forearm and corrugated steel 
Shotgun butt-plate and trigger. See it at your dealer s—he can supply it. For complete 
description, write to Dept. D-r. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, N. Y. C. 
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"You are certainly improving WEB 
in Your Coffee Making, my dear" p 


EVERY man likes good coffee—and every woman 
likes to be complimented about the coffee she 
serves. If you will try coffee made the ROYAL way, 

, . . The ROYAL Coffee Roaster ts installed tn the Merchant's store 
there sa real treat 1n store for you. You will say window dr seme other prominent place. It draws constant attention 


to freshly roasted coffee by its attractire appearance and by the 


that you never drank such delicious coffee before. gma of,zoaiting coffee passing into the outer air. Also used by 


AL System of ‘Kelailing Coffee 


through your merchant gives you coffee freshly roasted daily. It gives you coffee properly ground. 
It provides a way of making or brewing coffee that gives far better results than can be obtained with the 
average coffee pot, percolator or other coffee-making device. 


Coffee that You Can Serve on Your Table withina few absolutely necessary for the extraction of the aromatic oils 9 
hours after it comes from The Royal Coffee Roaster from the ground coffee. The merchant with a ROYAL e - si 
Coffee, to be at its best, must be freshly roasted. Once Cafen Mwl ENTER ita patented atel a Ehan pue Ye € A 
ee, . s . c i t i i T m^ 
roasted, the original strength, flavor and aroma are quickly ir gpeeb Edd coffe more uniformly than: is possible D S 1 
lost. It is estimated that in thirty days the deterioration | ~ 
iat Taat 30 per cent: Investigation shows that coffee, 
whether in air-tight packages or in bulk, sold by the 
average retailer, E often from three to six months, and 2 Pounds of Coffee Freshly Roasted and A 
sometimes even longer, in reaching the consumer's table Properly Ground for $1.00 (parcel post, prepaid). 
after being roasted. - This offer is made to prove to you the great difference 


between coffee freshly roasted and properly ground— 


The merchant with a ROYAL Coffee Roaster will roast 
your coffee daily; it will be on your table within a few hours 
after leaving the roasting machine. You will get the full, 
Jresh strength, the delightful aroma and the wonderful 
coffee flavor as you have never had it before. 


the ROYAL way—and coffee obtained in the usual 
manner. One shipment only toa family. After that 
it is necessary that you purek ase from a ROYAL mer- 
chant, as we are not in the retail coffee business. 


» p 
f 1 


Coffee Properly Ground in the ROYAL Electric 


Coffee Mill to permit the thorough extraction of the Write for booklet, "Good Coffee and How It May Be The ROYAL 
Aromatic Coffee Oils. Obtained,” fully describing the ROYAL System and giving Electric C fee M ill 
Uniformity of grinding or granulating of the coffee bean is interesting facts about coffee from Plantation to Cup. CETT OU SELES 
THEA. DEER (0. 1190 West Street, Hornell, N. Y., U.S. A. 
D E 
ae = bss z 


Coffee Properly Made or Brewed Jg c 2 T if 


. The Tricolator takes the freshly roasted 
and properly ground coffee and brews,it 
into a wonderful beverage. The ground 
coffee is placed in an aluminum container, 
boiling water is poured over it, and in five 

minutes the coffee liquid fricolales into 
the pot ready to serve. Sent by parcel 
post, prepaid, on receipt of price. (3 
to 9 cup size $4.00.) 


The A. J. DEER CO., Inc., 1190 West Street, Hornell, N. Y. 
Flease send the following: 2 pounds coffee, freshly roasted and properly 


ground, for $1.00. .For use in 


I Tricolator System Coffee-Maker, for $4.00 (If desired) 


I Copy of Booklet, “Good Coffee and How It May Be Obtained” 
(No charge) 
Enclosed please find Check—Money Order—Cash for $5... 


IN&ine 352 eee 


Street, Number and Town... 


. Answering Mr. F. S. Key, by Irvin S. Coss 935 


heurasthenic's notion of what hell is. 

Perhaps you think you're free in this 
country to wear such habiliments as 
appeal to your personal taste. Conceded 
that you think this, try a little experiment: 
Come to New York in the spring of the 

ar on any date prior to the fifteenth of 
May, and undertake to wear a straw hat 
to any spot in Manhattan where the 
dwellers of this island are wont to con- 
gregate in numbers. Remember, it is your 
own straw hat. You bought it yourself 
with your own money. You are wearing 
it on your own head. But not for long will 

ou continue to do so! Because of a popu- 
ar dictum that no straw hat shall be worn 
in New York before May the fifteenth, the 
native populace, uttering a quaint jargon 
of tribal cries, will gather about you and 
just naturally jibe you to death. The 
more sportively inclined among them will 
probably go so far, in the excess of their 
innocent merriment, as to fling wadded-up 
newspapers and soda-pop bottles at the 
offending hat. It may be your hat, but 
it is their target. 

Residents of the United States prcper 
may not be quite so severe in regard to 
wearing a straw hat out of season as are 
their nearest foreign neighbors, the New 
Yorkers; but, even so, let us remember 
that it required a special act of legislation 
to enable the late Dr. Mary Walker to 
wear trousers instead of skirts; and, even 
then, in order to display her natural bent, 
she endured a popular martyrdom through 
all the days dba blameless life. 


JA REASONABLE amount of privacy 
is more than a boon; it is an inherent 
right. But it is a boon and a right which 
no man in America is permitted to enjoy 
and exercise, save and except on penalty 
of being pilloried either as an eccentric or 
a grouch. 

The average American traveling on a 
train in company with the average English- 
man is apt to regard the Englishman as a 
boor because the Englishman, instead of 
bursting out from behind his newspaper 
and leaping head first into a miscellaneous 
conversation, and telling the inquiring 
stranger his name and what line of goods 
he is selling, and where he came from. and 
where he is going, and what he expects to 
do when he gets where he is going, and 
how he takes his eggs of a morning, and 
whether he thinks you really can get a 
kick to it by putting some raisins and a 
yeast-cake into it, insists on curling up in 
his corner and turns his thoughts—if any 
—inward, and for hours or days on end 
gives a tolerable imitation of the con- 
templative but inarticulate oyster. 

The explanation for this inborn reticence 
on his part and for the corresponding lack 
of it on our part is, I assume, a simple 
enough one. For centuries the English- 
man has been hived up on his own tight 
little island, living at elbow's touch with 
millions of other Englishmen, until he has 
learned that the only hope of saving his 
nerves from being frayed to a nice fringy 
design is to isolate himself in a protective 
callus of seeming indifference. It has 
been his salvation, too. He may be a 
trifle lumpish in the liver, but his nerves 


are not all tasseled out like an epaulette. 
He has more things over which he might 
get. hysterical, and gets hysterical over 
fewer of them, than any other creature 
on earth. 


OW we, on the other hand, are the 

children of a pioneering breed. One 
generation back, or two or three, many 
of our ancestors were living on backwoods 
farms or in backwoods settlements. The 
casual wayfarer brought news of the world 
outside. Our grandsires plied him with 
questions, because in getting his views 
they might get a vision, through his eyes, 
of what was going on in the places upon 
which they had turned their bucks. The 
consequence was that we became perhaps 
the most inquisitive race among all civil- 
ized peoples. 

But the interior of our country no 
longer is made up of strung-out back: 
woods settlements. As the Tammany 
politician born and bred on the East Side 
and making his first journey into fresh- 
water North America as a delegate to a 
national convention, remarked when he 
woke up aboard the sleeper and looked 
from his car window into the outskirts of 
a place called Cleveland, Ohio, “Say, it 
seems like no matter where you go now 
there's alluz human life!” 

As I was saying, I've done a deal of 
traveling this year; and the fact has been 
impressed upon me that never is my coun- 
tryman quite so disregardful of his fellow 
traveler's possible desire for privacy as 
when he is going somewhere by rail. It 
is as though the clack-clack of the wheels 
on the rails served as an ever-present cue 
to him to let his tongue run wild and care 
free. A moderately self-contained citizen, 
who would not dream of engaging the 

casual passer-by in public conversation on 

private topics upon the streets of his 
native city, will sit him down in a smok- 
ing-compartment and confess his inner- 
most secrets to a stranger he never saw 
before and never expects to see again. In 
the old sinful days that now are gone, 
some of us gave our confidences to the 
barkeeper. Few among us can resist the 
opportunity to do this same thing in 
the congenial atmosphere of the smoking 
compartment. I do not know why this 
should be, but so it is. And now that the 
barkeep has become an extinct species 
or a soda-water jerker, now that the cor- 
ner saloon with its business men's lunch 
which no business man ever ate, and its 
regular subscribers draped across the bar- 
rail and flapping in the breeze has van- 
ished forever, one imagines the Pullman 
smoking-compartment will become to an 
even greater degree a repository for inter- 
changed intimacies. 

Privacy, generally speaking, is not for 
the likes of us. [t is denied to us in this 
life, and latterly denied to us even in the 
grave. For nowadays no sooner does one 
get comfortably bedded down in his nice 
quiet tomb than somebody starts paging 
him on the ouija board. 

Taking it by and large it’s a tolerably 
faulty little old land, isn't it? But can 
you think offhand of any other land you’d 
be willing to trade it for? 


“FATHER Mason Retires” is the title next month of another of Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s very human stories of that very human Mason family. 
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“T’m as Good a Man as Jim! 


""They made him manager today, at a 


fine increase in salary. He's the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since 
January. And all were picked for the 
same reason—they had studied in spare 
time with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools and learned to do some one 
thing better than the rest of us. 

"I've thought it all out, Grace. I'm as good a man 
as any of them. All I need is special training—and 
I'm going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other 


men's salaries it can raise mine. go this coupon? 
It means my start toward a better job and I'm going 


to mail it to Scranton tonight!" 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 


prosperous homes because the 
pare them in spare hours 


etter pay. 


let the I. C. S. pre- 
or bigger work and 


Why don't you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
wife and children the things you would like them 


to have? 


You can do it! 
the work 
pare you 
spare time! 


Yes, you can do it! 


another day's delay. 


Pick the position you want in 
ou like best and the I. €B. will pre- 
or it right in your own home, in your 


More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-eight 
100,000 are doing it right now. 
Mark and mail this coupon! 


ears. More than 
oin them without 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7499, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligatiog me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subiect, before which I mark 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Eleetrie hting and Rys. 
'Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
(Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


‘Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engincer 
Ship Draftsman 
RCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Name 


ISALESMANSHIP 


ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
lancer her and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
‘Teacher 

Common Sehool Subjects 
CIVIL SERVIC 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 

Nav igation.. Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Poultry Raising Italian 


Present 
Occupation. 


Street 
and No. 


City. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 


State. 
7-26-19 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


Be 


Bath Tub 


ze white enamel tub, 


l. tank. 
e On castors 


squ 


Heater attachment for kerc 
gasolene or gas. Water heats quickly, 
waste drains through bose attach- 4 


ed to temporary or permanent 


outlet. Simple. Guaranteed 
Write for catalog and price. 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
901 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about 
Ro-San Indoor 
Closets and Wash- 
stands. No 
Plumbing Requiréd. 


Closes up in sp 
-roll it 


With 
Heater 


nickeled 
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cA warning 


-bleeding gums 


RE your gums 
tender? Do 
they bleed 
when brushed? If 
so—watch out for 
Pyorrhea. 


This disease of 
the gums, which 
afflicts four out of 
five people over 
forty, not only destroys 
the teeth, but often in- 
jures the health. 


In Pyorrhea, the 
gums become spongy, 
then recede; the teeth 
loosen—or must be 
extracted to rid the 
system or the Pyor- 
rhea germs which 
breed in pockets 
about them. These 
germs lower the 
body's vitality and 
cause many ills. 

You can keep 
Pyorrhea away. Visit 
your dentist often for 
tooth and gum in- 
spection, and use 
Forhan's For the 
Gums. 


Forhan's For the 
Gums prevents Py- 
orrhea—or checks 
its progress—if used 
in time and used 
consistently. For- 
hans keeps the 
gums firm and 
healthy—the teeth 
white and clean. 

Start using it to- 
day. If your gums 
have receded, use 
Forhan’s according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
B) inU.S.andCanada 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Wonderful, New, E 
Boyd Syllabic, 100 to 150 words a t 3 a 
No “shading,” no "word-signs." Dictation first week, Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. 
pan SS ENERO. 


ATENTS. seeps 


ide book and "E 

ÓF CONCEPTION BLANK." 

Send model or sketch and description of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Face Powoer 


Ask her with the adorable complexion what 
magic charms away the tell-tales of time 
and leaves her fair face so free from blem- 
ish. She will tell you 
Lablache —a word 
you so often hear 
among discern- 
ing women. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
erous, Flesh,White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 


annually. Send roc. 
for à sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


Prench Perfumers, Dept.114 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


asy, Scientific System. 
nute in 30 days guaranteed. 


Does Your Imagination Run 
Away With Your Judgment? 


(Continued from page 33) 


than—that involved in erecting a business 
and trusting-to luck that it succeeds. 

As an example of the right way to ex- 

and take a big store in Philadelphia. 
This store grew through many years until 
finally it covered a whole city block with 
as odd a collection of buildings as eye has 
ever seen. They ranged from four to ten 
stories in height, the floor levels differed, 
and the architecture ranged from Moorish 
to Warehouse. The thing was a blot in 
the heart of the city. 

The owner wanted to put up a big new 
modern structure. But he was deter- 
mined to build right on the samesite. He 
knew that if he built a new store in a new 
location he would probably also have to 
rebuild a good part of the trade which a 
lifetime of work had'garnered. But he 
also knew that if he shut up his stóre, 
razed the buildings, and in a year or so 
opened up a new establishment, his cus- 
tomers would by then have got into the 
habit of trading elsewhere, and he would 
not only lose the profits during the time 
of building, but it would probably take 
him ten years of hard work merely to get 
back to the point where he had left off 
when he began to build. 

'Therefore, he built the new store sec- 
tion by section, and at a great additonal 
expense. It was a long, slow process. 
Departments had to be moved about, and 
both the management and the engineer- 
ing problems were little short of stupend- 
ous. But he built that great new store 
without ever losing, or even hurting, a 
day's business. The new structure 
seemed to grow out of the old, and no one 
felt the transition. By the time the new 
building was done, people were used to it. 
The store never lost its individuality. I 
know of nothing more dangerous than to 
close down a business for any length of 
time in order to open up a new establish- 
ment. 


UT what is a man to do when his busi- 

ness gets too big for the premises? If 
he does not go forward, soon he will find 
himself going back. Should he stand still 
and say "I have enough?" Take a lesson 
from the show business. The men who 
make money out of theatres know hu- 
man nature. They know that people 
want to follow a crowd; therefore, a 
shrewd manager tries to arrange always 
to have a crowd at the door. The “stand- 
ing room only" sign is the best adver- 
tisement in the world, and hence he will 
never build anything so big as to accom- 
modate easily a record crowd, for he knows 
that during ordinary times such a place 
will have too many empty seats, and peo- 
ple will get the impression it is not well 
patronized, and will go elsewhere. 

When amateurs in New York built a 
theatre, they made it too big. It has 
never been a success. A theatre that 
holds three thousand and which has an 
average attendance of only two thousand 
will quickly get the reputation of being 


"dead," while the theatre holding only 
one thousand, but which turns two or 
three hundred people away every night, 
will get a reputation as a place worth go- 
ing to. The fact that the big place actually 
has more people in it than the smaller will 
not impress the public mind. It is con- 
scious only of the empty seats. 


HE same rule holds in business ex- 

pansion, regardless of the size or char- 
acter of the business. It applies to. a 
corner store, to a factory, or to a boy sell- 
ing newspapers. When the capaci 
seems to have been reached, first loo 
over what you have, and see if you are 
utilizing every bit of space, energy, or 
machinery that you possess. You proba- 
bly can get more out of what you have. 

For instance, a factory making auto- 
mobile springs was overwhelmed with 
business and wanted to get a million dol- 
lars for an extension, but they could not 
obtain the money. Then they had them- 
selves investigated. It turned out that, 
because their machinery was badly- ar- 
ranged, they were paying sixty per cent 
of their entire labor cost for walking, in- 
stead of for working! "That is, instead of 
having a right sequence of operations, 
and seeing to it that work was properly 
supplied to the men, they had left so 
many details to chance that a study of 
what each man actually did during the 
day revealed that he spent sixty per cent 
of his time going from place to place just 
to get things. Mady by rearranging that 
factory at a comparatively small expense 
the concern was able to handle three 
times its former business. If it had suc- 
ceeded in getting all the money it wanted, 
it would probably have over-extended 
and would have been caught in the first 
business depression. 

In the case of a store selling at retail, 
very frequently a rearrangement of the 
stock according to a carefully worked-out 
chart, by which the articles most called 
for are most easily reached, will double, 
triple, or quadruple the sales capacity. 
Everyone is familiar with the amount of 
business the chain cigar stores do in a very 
limited area. Twenty years ago not one 
of these stores would have occupied less 
than five times the space it now uses. 

The first step in expansion is to make 
the most of what you have. The next 
step is to cut out the making or sale of the 
least profitable articles. 

There is a good deal of superstition 
about a store or a factory needing to make 
certain articles in order to hold other busi- 
ness. Sometimes this is true; more often 
it is nothing but a notion. The big money 
in both manufacturing and merchandising 
is not in carrying universal lines, but in 
carrying special lines, and selling them at 
such a price that people are bound to buy 
them. 

If a manufacturer makes ten articles, 
on five of which he gets a fair profit and 
on the other five of which he just clears 
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expenses—under the impression that the 
second five are business-getters for the 
first—he will find, as a rule, that by cut- 
ting out the second five he can go into 
volume work on the first five and put 
them out at a price that will not need 
leaders to help sell them. 

The tendency of both manufacturing 
and selling is always to get into too 
many lines. When the problem of expan- 
sion comes up, that is a splendid time to 

et the business down on a specialized 
Basis The big manufacturing successes 
of the country are gained in making a very 
few things, making them exceedingly well, 
and selling them at low prices. 

Following these lines, success will 
again bring the owner to the point where 
expansion seems unescapable. Then 
build; but do not build ahead of your 
business or your money. It is better to 
turn down excess business for a while— 
say for six months or a year—rather th 
to attempt to build all at once to take 
care of every possible order. The idea of 
modern business is to keep every square 
inch of space and every dollar of money 
working every minute. To accomplish 
this requires not a great sprawling factory 
or store, but one which will be crowded to 
the limit every day in the year, and pref- 
erably overcrowded some of the time. 

The most modern method is to build in 
units. Each unit has a certain productive 
capacity. When the capacity of the first 
unit is reached and, for a year or so, 
enough business is regularl offered, or is 
in sight, to take care of the capacity of 
an additional unit, then another unit is 
added. In this way, the factory keeps just 
back of, instead of just ahead of, sales. 
The modern method holds production 
above sales. 

The old way of doing business was to 
have ample accommodations for the big- 
gest year and the biggest day, and to make 
anything a salesman could sell. Too 
many business men imagine themselves 
Napoleons of finance and business, over- 
extend themselves during good times, 
and crack when the market turns. 


NOTHER common mistake is bound 
up in the first one, and grows out of 
not knowing what you can best make or 
sell, and at what profit. Cost accounting 
is a new science. The old way was to 
lump everything together; at the end of 
the year take an inventory to see what 
you had on hand, how much it was worth, 
find out what you paid out and what you 
took in, and call the difference the profit. 
Under this method, or lack of method, 
you might lose on one article and make it 
up on another, and be none the wiser. 
Several years ago, in the investigation of 
a large industry, I discovered that among 
thirty-odd members not a single one knew 
his exact costs. Most of these manufac- 
turers had pet brands which they adver- 
tised and which they believed to be their 
money-makers. They made other grades 
only to fill orders or as side lines. 

The remarkable fact uncovered was 
that in nearly every case the so-called 
“leader” was sold at an actual loss; while 
the real money, which enabled these con- 
cerns to continue, came from the despised 
side lines. This is not an extraordinary 
case; it is a situation which often turns up. 

For instance, a large company made a 
drive in both advertising and selling one 
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sii Be a Miller 
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article. They made record sales and at 
the end of the year, instead of the big 
profit they had looked for, they found that 
they had lost money. An investigation 
disclosed that the leader was sold at a loss, 
and because it was priced too low the 
salesmen, of course, found it easy to dis- 
pose of. On every other article except the 
leader the company made a profit. In 
normal times, before they started the 
drive on the leader, the profit on these 
articles had been sufficient to make up for 
the leader loss. That company could not 
withdraw its leader from the market and 
was afraid then to change the price. But 
they readjusted the sales commissions, so 
as to pay a very slight commission on the 
leader and larger commissions on the 
other articles, according to the profit. 
'Then it became the interest of the sales- 
men to push the less popular but more 
profitable lines. 

Cost accounting is a development of 
modern business, and there are few 
subjects on which there exists such an 
absolute and widespread ignorance. The 
small store rarely knows anything at all 
about its profits, while a great many ver 
large concerns are just as badly off. 
know a national advertiser, doing a 
business of fifteen million dollars a year, 
who did not know his costs, and was 
astounded, when the war broke out, to 
learn that he was making money on his 
foreign business and losing money on his 
domestic! 

Costs and accounts are more than rec- 
ords. It is useful to know what has hap- 
pened, but only in order to know what 
will happen. In merchandising it is the 
cost that should govern every item and 
every department. Nobody is too small 
and nobody is too large to benefit by 
knowing exact costs. A small store that 
handles tobacco, candy, and newspapers 
ought to know just how it comes out on 
each—distributing rent, heat, light, serv- 
ices, and all the various expenses which 
are classed as overhead, among the several 
divisions according to the space occupied 
by each. 


HE commonest mistake in the world is 

to apportion space according to the 
value of the thing sold. Suppose I have a 
general shop in which I sell comparatively 
cheap jewelry, candy, and notions. My 
jewelry is all in one case, and I sell in a 
month $200 worth. The candy takes up 
three cases; I also sell $200 worth. The 
notions take up three cases, and I also sell 
$200 worth of them. Ordinarily, if I am 
an average shopkeeper I will divide into 
departments and distribute my rent and 
other charges on the basis of the amount 
sold; that is, I would charge $66.66 to each 
of the three departments. 

But the jewelry, instead of absorbing 


one third, other things being equal, actual- 
ly absorbs only one seventh of the space 
cost—that is, $28. The candy and notion 
departments, instead of being charged 
with $66 each, should be charged with 
$86 each. What is the difference? It is 
just this: In the one case I shall not know 
how much I make out of candy and no- 
tions, because part of the expense of sell- 
ing them is being borne by the jewelry. 
I may be losing money on either candy or 
notions. 


[N THE ordinary country store, some 
items are sold at an outrageous profit 
and some at an outrageous loss; and it is 
therefore purely a question of luck wheth- 
er the proprietor makes or loses money in 
the end. If people buy too many of his 
low-profit, or loss articles, and too few of 
his high-profit ones, then he is bound to 
fail. The proprietors will find that they 
have excellent sales on certain sections of 
their stock, and yet find it increasingly 
harder to pay bills. 

It is the same in manufacturing. <A 
conspicuous example is the flat-price 
method of selling underwear. The maker 
at a flat price has a good profit on the 
small sizes, a fair proht on the medium, 
and very often a loss on the larger sizes. 
There is no reason why a man with a 36- 
inch chest should pay as much for an 
undershirt as a man with a 48-inch chest. 
But until recently the makers sold all of 
these sizes at the same price. Now, those 
makers who know their costs either 
charge different prices for the various 
sizes or will sell only mixed orders in 
which they apportion the sizes. 

These are only a few of the very com- 
mon mistakes of business.. There are 
others equally important but so self-evi- 
dent that one would imagine few men 
would be caught by them. 

In the expansion period which I have 
mentioned above, the owner runs up 
against the big personal obstacle of him- 
self. That is the point where he must 
realize that he cannot do everything, and 
that there are other people who, although 
they might not do as well as the owner 
himself, could he devote all his attention 
to that section, will, however, handle that 
section far better than the owner can if he 
has half a dozen other things to do. It is 
cheaper in the end to delegate manage- 
ment and authority than to build wholly 
around yourself and try to do everything. 

And, finally, as prosperity sometimes 
kills in expansion, so also does prosperity 
far too often lead to carelessness in the 
filling of promises both on quality and on 
delivery. No matter how carefully a 
trade structure has been reared, it will 
take but a short while to destroy it 
through the letting down of the bars of 
scrupulousness. : 


“FOOLISH Questions Asked in Schools" is an article next month 
by Fred C. Kelly which will give you a chance to show how many of 
this kind you can answer. The article tells how some schools are try- 
ing to get rid of foolish questions and to adapt their courses to real life. 


*"THE Two From Whom I Learned the Most” is the title of an article 
next month by Edward N. Hurley, an important figure in the business 
world, who became famous as the head of Uncle Sam's Emergency 


Fleet Corporation. 


One of those from whom Mr. Hurley learned 


most was his mother, and the other was a railroad engineer under 


whom he worked as a fireman. 
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(Continued from page 67) 


and later was offered the management 
of the Cincinnati Reds. 

There was nothing for him to do but 
take the job. He had been catapulted 
from a pennant contender to a ans that 
had brought the downfall of some of the 
greatest managers in the game. The list of 
Cincinnati failures was long, by name and 
time: Tom Loftus, Charles Comiskey, 
Buck Ewing, Bid McPhee, Joe Kelly, Ned 
Hanlon, John Ganzel, Clarke Grifhth, 
Hank O’Day, Joe Tinker, Buck Herzog, 
and Christy Mathewson had all tried, 
over a period of three decades, to lead the 
battered Reds out of the wilderness and 
had given it up as a hopeless job. 

The Reds arrived in Texas on a cold, 
rainy day with the general outlook bleak 
enough to discourage any average fighter. 

Moran had a wonderful opening here in 
which to curse his luck and pity his mis- 
fortune. But Pat was not that type of 
manager. If he was discouraged, he never 
gave any sign of depression. He had his 
club on the jump from the start. He was 
cheerful, optimistic, hard-working from 
the first day out. He encouraged those 
who were trying, and took the hide from 
those who were not. He had no intention 
of surrendering to fate. It was his busi- 
ness to win all the ball games he could 
with the material at hand. What if Cin- 
cinnati had been a managerial graveyard 
for forty years? This was another season. 
His men got away at top speed and refused 
to slip. They met the Giants in two test 
series at Cincinnati and New York through 
August, and won 6 of the 9 games. The 
Reds won the pennant—the first pennant 
Cincinnati had ever known in the National 
League. 

They were supposed by many to be out- 
classed when they met the White Sox for 
a world series decision. The Reds stopped 
the White Sox just as they had stopped 
the Giants. They had absorbed the in- 
domitable spirit which Pat Moran carried 
from the first training day in Texas to the 
last world series game in Chicupo. He had 
refused to quit in the face of misfortune. 
The fact that he had been fired by one 
club owner took away nothing from his 
fighting spirit. He took the next job of- 
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fered, with the unbroken determination | $$ 


to make good. 


"T HERE comes to mind the picture of a | 


certain batsman who should have been 
one of the best that baseball has produced. 

This young man started out by assault- 
ing every pitcher that walked out in front 
of his bat. Within a few weeks he was well 
over .300, and still climbing. About this 
time he hit three on the nose one day, and 
all three moved on a straight line to some 
waiting fielder. 

On the next day almost the same thing 
happened. He hit the ball hard enough 
but hit with poor luck, each drive whis- 
tling to an opposing glove. After the 
second day's break he went around like a 
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hen with the pip. Luck was all against 
him—everything was against him, what's 
the use, anyhow, and similar chatter that 
accompanies a depressed soul. He went 
to bat the next day with his early keenness 
left behind. With a little luck he might 
have had five or six hits those last two 
days where he got nothing. He could 
think of nothing else. He was too busy 

itying his melancholy fate to think of 
stus the ball. He began to lose heart, 
to drift back until he was below .300 again. 
And when he fell below .300 he quit cold. 
In a few weeks he was out of tbe eap: 

This ball player had rare speed, a fine 
eye, a wicked wallop, and about every- 
thing else needed to make a great hitter. 
But he had no iron in his soul. A short 
run of hard luck brought to him a vast 
sweep of self pity, and self pity is an acid 
that soon eats its way through the fiber 
of determination. 


[FATE Destiny, or whatever you care to 
call it, went out after Johnny Evers as 
if it intended to grind the old Cub star into 
the dust of oblivion. 

Between the seasons of 1910 and 1914, 
Hard Luck rode his slight frame without a 
let-up. The record included a nervous 
breakdown, two severe injuries, ill health, 
sickness and death in his immediate 
family, the loss of all the money he had 
caved through many years, the loss of one 
of his closest friends in an automobile 
accident with Evers in the car, and, on top 
of this, the loss of his job as manager of 
the Cubs and the apparent decline of his 
ball-playing ability. 

The long list, piling higher year by year 
without an intermission, would have 
smashed the ordinary human. Everyone 
thought it had smashed Evers. If it had 
no one would have blamed him. But his 
career as a ball player would have ended. 
But Evers had no time to waste in exploit- 
ing his hard luck. I've had my share of 
trouble," he said one day, “but I'm not 
the only one. It's all in the game." 

He shifted his stand for 1914 with the 
Boston Braves. His career with the old 
Cobb machine that he had helped to make 
famous was over. But at the end of a long 
road of endless trouble he was ready to 
start again. Through the spring training 
season of 1914 the main hustler was Evers. 
No one accused the Braves then of making 
any threatening pennant gestures. But 
that didn't stop Evers. That spring he 
introduced the following rule: 


If a man on this club is hit by a thrown ball, 
if he is hurt in sliding, if he is spiked or cut, 
he is to take his medicine without a squawk, 
and give no sign of having been hurt. 


This law was strictly enforced. The 
ball player who complained or who gave 
any sign of having been hurt came in for 
a terrific “riding” from his mates. This 
early training was one of the strongest 
factors in the final development of the 
Braves. It prevented them from losing 
heart when they were a bad last in early 
July, for in place of resting by the wayside 
e the cover of a weeping willow they 
stuck to the main job at hand, which hap- 
pened to be fighting back. Three months 
later they were champions of the world. 

There is the case of the Princeton 
football eleven from the 1919 campaign. 

Hard luck didn’t break this team—hard 
luck made it, because the coach and the 


material involved refused to surrender to 
fate. The material, for the most part, was 
green and new; an early run of accidents 
blocked early season progress; then there 
followed a defeat by Colgate, and a crush- 
ing overthrow from West Virginia. Luck 
was running with an indigo fringe. 

A week later this fighting eleven had 
Harvard beaten 10 to 3—and then a pecu- 
liar mix-up gave Harvard a chance to 
make it a drawn game. $ 

In the final game of the season, Yale 
was leading 6 to 3 in the final quarter, 
with 65,000 people waiting for the Tiger's 
surrender in the big Yale bowl. 

There were not very many who believed 
that Princeton could come back in a fight- 
ing frame of mind for that last 15-minute 
stand, after all the misfortune they had 
suffered since early October. The ordinary 
eleven would have called it a season and 
let it go at that. But fate, in place of 
breaking this Tiger machine, had. merely 
hammered its soul into finely-wrought 
steel. In place of subsiding gently, Prince- 
ton went after Yale with a rush, tied the 
score, and then, profiting by a break in 
her own favor, won the game. 

In that last game Princeton might have 
easily buckled up and yielded to the en- 
compassing grip of self pity. If Princeton . 
had, fate would have ridden the Tiger all 
the harder. For fate seems to take a 
peculiar joy in assaulting the soul that 
quits inde? fire. 


p THE same way luck favors the fighter 
who refuses to quit. It may harass him 
early in the mêlée, but if he continues to 
slog along with the best he has, nine times 
out of ten the fortunes of battle will veer 
his way and give him a chance. 

There are various types of competitions 
in this game of life. There are countless 
souls who enjoy the competition that 
brings in a personal opponent, but who 
shrink from the impersonal equation that 
is built of trouble or hard luck. 

Yet one can get just as much of a thrill 
out of bucking fate or tackling trouble, as 
one can get out of grappling with a human 
adversary. There are some few stalwarts 
who even relish, at times, a run of misfor- 
tune that may be needed to spur them on. 


"These work by the slogan that “Only the 


game fish swims up-stream.” They know 
that too much good luck will soften their 
fiber. They may not be looking for a 
sudden jolt, but when it comes they meet 
it with a peculiar subconscious relish. No 
hard luck in the realm of chance is ever 
going to overthrow this fighting type. For 
within a fairly brief span fortune is almost 
sure to swing their way again, and on they 
go, riding roughshod down the field. 

This ts much easier to write than it is to 
put into actual practice. Exchanging wal- 
lops with misfortune or trouble is a rugged 
assignment at the start. It isn’t a trick 
to be picked up in a forenoon. But if 
turned into a habit, it soon becomes a 
matter of course. There are times and 
occasions when even the stoutest ‘and the 
bravest will quiver under the lash; but 
if they will only come back with the best 
they have to give, they will soon find that 
the lash was a blessing in disguise. 

The realm of competition has no place 
for the Sobbing Sophies of the game. 
These are merely the targets of fate, with 
the open season extended through twelve 
months in the year. 
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in golf and business are the keen, clear- 
sighted men. If your work tires you, if 
your score is "off." 


Have your eyes examined 


You may not need glasses, but if your 
favorite optical specialist says you do, 
you will find comfort, pleasure and 
profit in wearing | 


Shelltex 


safe, attractive and almost unbreakable 


|. Quality Beyond Question for More than Fifty Years 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Moving a 1000 Foot Building 
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An immense TrusconStandard Building— nearly a thousand 
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the Ford Shipbuilding Plant, Detroit, Mich. This building 
vise i EE Ree has now been taken down and shipped to Hampton 
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buildings—completely conserving the original structure. 
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Standard Buildings can be en- 
larged or taken down and 
re-erected with 100% salvage 
value is only one of their many 
advantages. 


These buildings cost less and 
are more economically erected 
than any other type of perma- 
nent construction. Fireproof, 
well-ventilated and affording 
maximum daylight—furnished in 
many types and practically every 
size with hip, monitor or sawtooth 
roof, they make ideal factories, 


houses, tool rooms, freight sheds 
and cafeterias. 


Truscon PHA Buildings an built 
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panels. Walls and are 

of Truscon Alloy Steel, Au has 
proved its superior durability and 
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The Experiences of an Auctioneer 


(Continued from page 61) 


been accused of exciting the cupidity of 
buyers. The truth is, they bring: their 
covetousness with them and they usually 
covet some one thing. They may value it 
highly and the auctioneer may not. 

A few years ago l was selling a lot of 
household goods, in which was a sofa, 
which I decided was worth about twenty- 
five dollars. Yet the bidding for it started 
around. forty dollars, with a man and a 
woman bidding against each other, both 
angry. They ran it up to beyond $300 
and then the woman quit. Later 
learned that both of them knew that a 
valuable diamond ring was somewhere in 
the upholstery of the sofa. 


NOTHER case in which a sofa figured, 

was a sale to settle an estate. There 
was bitter feelirig among the heirs, and each 
side was determined the other should not 
getanything. Neither paid any attention 
to values. One sofa, worth perhaps 
twenty dollars, brought $250, and the 
victors bore away the goods in evident 
triumph, although the commission was 
larger than the worth of the goods. , 

ne of the funniest incidents I recall 
was that of a married man who had prom- 
ised his wife to attend a sale and bid in a 
certain bureau, which she had examined. 
After he left home, she became worried 
for fear he would forget and decided to 
attend the sale herself. There as a big 
crowd and she was in front. Her husband 
arrived late and was at the rear. 

The bidding was lively—between them! 
They ran the price up to double the worth 
of the article and then he quit. When she 
discovered that the ''fool in the back of 
the room," who had made her pay so 
much, was her husband, he and I lod 
caught it hot and heavy. 

Women are worse than men about los- 
ing their heads and tempers in competi- 
tive buying. Opposition angers them and 
they bid merely to prevent the other per- 
son from getting the article. In some 
cases it is sheer stubbornness, in others 
their desire to possess is increased by the 
fact somebody else also wants it. iun 
dreds of times, after a sale, women tell us 
they did not want a thing at all and ask 
us to resell. 

But there are men who are as bad or 
worse. Some of them become suspicious, 
if another bids against them, and get the 
idea that he knows more about the value 
of the article than he does. Probably 
neither would take the valuation fixed by 
the other in private, but in the excitement 
of bidding they figure, “Well, if it is worth 
that to him, it is worth $5 more to me.” 

Recently I sold a piano worth between 
$400 and $500; but two men bid hard for 
it and ran the price up above $850. Both 
were good judges of pianos, and why they 
bid so high is a mystery to me. 

We had one customer, a fine fellow, a 
broker from down-town, who used to stop 
in occasionally to see what was being sold. 
He was “a good fellow" and usually, by 
the time he had got through business and 
come up-town, he had met several friends 
and had several drinks. One afternoon I 


was selling the furniture of two rooms 
which. his wife had sent down. He 
dropped in, feeling pretty mellow, and bid 
in every bit of the furniture. 

I imagined at first that there had been 
a family disagreement and that he wanted 
to recover the furniture. But after it was 
over, he confided to me, with great satis- 
faction: “Surprise for the wife! Just 
matches some stuff we got in our house." 

I took back the stuff to be resold and, ever 
since, have regarded myself as his life saver. 

The great Bulk of all goods sold in auc- 
tion houses comes from estates that are to 
be settled. In these there is much bid- 
ding on sentiment; especially for articles 
which the bidders associate with their 
own youth or childhood. Recently a 
woman came late and wept because an 
old battered piano had been sold before 
her arrival. It had been her mother’s and 
she herself had learned to play on it. It 
turned out happily, however; for the man 
who had bought it was at that moment 
kicking because the veneering was loose, 
and he was glad to get his money back. 


Bu people love old things, whether for 
association ornot. Professional antique 
buyers have little chance of profit bid- 
ding against a man or a woman who adds 
the sentimental to the commercial value 
of an article. : 

Not long ago an old, battered cradle 
came to a sale; a homemade cradle, with 
rockers and a canopy, after the Pilgrim 
style. There were a dozen bidders and 
the thing brought a rich price. The seller 
knew nothing of the history of the cradle, 
which had been found in the attic of a 
house he had purchased; but the buyer 
now has it on exhibition as being one in 
which some famous Pilgrim was rocked. 

Persons who live in apartments do not, 
as a rule, form attachments for furnish- 
ings. These sentimental values attach to 
the furnishings of houses. A piece of 
furniture from an old house will bring a 
much higher price than the same piece 
would bring if it came from an apartment. 

Very few children's belongings come 
here. Mothers will not sacrifice them. 
The relics of childhood are either pre- 
served in storage, or are passed on to the 
grandchildren. But when such things do 
come, they are bid for eagerly. I know a 
woman, childless, although long married, 
who bids feverishly for baby furniture. 
What she does with it we can only guess. 

We have another queer buyer; a very 
careful one who knows just what she 
wants. She is an unmarried woman, evi- 
dently with some income, and with a 
home up-town. For more than ten years 
she has bought the handsomest bachelor 
stuff she could find: pipes, rugs, easy 
chairs, pictures,, shaving conveniences, 
old books. Our movers say that two 
rooms in her house are a typical man’s 
apartment, filled with all the proper fur- 
nishings—except the man! It may be for 
some brother; but I have an idea that 
when the man to match those furnishings 
is found, he will step into the most com- 
plete quarters a married man ever had. 
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Gums that bleed easily— 


that are soft and sensitive—warn you that 
pyorrhea is developing. Loss of teeth will 
surely follow unless pyorrhea is checked or 
prevented. 


Dental clinics, devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea research and oral prophylaxis, 
have proved the specific value of Pyorrhocide 
Powder for restoring and maintaining gum 
health. — It is endorsed by the dental pro- 
fession for pyorrhea treatment and preven- 
tion. It keeps the gums healthy and the 
teeth clean. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 
cause a dollar package contains six months" 
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S Home Study Course in E 
Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, can 
increase their earning power thru a knowledge of Com- 
mercial Spanish. The South American field, now 
opening up on a tremendous scale, offers splendid 
inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 
you a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly short time. 
nstruction can be carried on during your spare time 
without interference with regular work. Every week 
you let hours slip away in which you could easily learn 
Spanish and qualify for a responsible position with 
some large American exporting firm desirous of in- 
creasing their Latin-American business. Write for 
catalog completely describing our Home Study Plan 
and the opportunities open to those having a knowl- 
edge of Commercial Spanish. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 933-S, Chicago 

“The Largest Business Training Institution in tho World'' 
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Will $12.00 Help? 


CORES of our friends will earn 
$12.00 or more this month intro- 
ducing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
WoMaN's HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S 
and FARM AND FIRESIDE in their lo- 


cality. You may as well be one of 
these lucky people, as you can do the 
work in your spare time. For full in- 
formation please address— Chief of 
Subscription Staff, Desk 63A, The 
Crowell Publishing Company, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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We get quantities of goods from house- 
holds broken up by divorces. If the man 
is left in possession, he usually orders 
everything cleared out, takes his trunks, 
his pipes, perhaps a favorite rug and chair, 
and then sells the rest, especially every- 
thing that might recall his wife. The 
woman almost always keeps her dressing 
table and desk. She says she wants to 
forget him; but usually, before the stuff 
is carted off for sale, she retains some 
piece of furniture most intimately con- 
nected with him—possibly in order to re- 
member that she is to forget him. 

Sorietimes, when one sells the home 
stuff, the other slips in here to bid on 
something, being very careful, however, 
to prevent the other party from knowing 
it. But mostly they avoid the sale and 
send friends to bid. 


SOME of the most interesting sales I 
have handled have been the wardrobes 
and properties of famous actors and 
actresses. I sold Edwin Booth's cos- 
tumes, and most of them went to profes- 
sionals. One low comedy vaudeville actor 
purchased several of the most famous of 
these costumes. . Why, I never knew. 
The Sothern-Marlowe sale probably drew 


the largest crowd of stage celebrities, and — 


the wonderful costumes commanded huge 
prices. 

The sale of Daly's collection was really 
a sorrowful event. I handled that and 
hundreds of lovers of the theatre came to 
buy some little relic of the great manager 
and his theatre. The pictures which were 
the property of Miss Ada Rehan also com- 
manded large prices. 

I am asked frequently whether anyone 
ever gets a bargain at an auction. The 
impression exists that auctioneers excite 
people to overbid. The exact opposite is 
true. Underbidding is the rule. People 
start the bid as low as their sense of shame 
—or whatever it is—will permit. They 
come hoping to get something valuable 
for a small price. Some houses have men 
to prevent articles being sold too far be- 
low their true worth; and, in some cases, 
the man selling the goods insists upon be- 
ing. present to do what he calls "protect 
himself." He usually has an exaggerated 
idea of value and he usually harms more 
than he helps. We do not find it good 
business to have anyone connected with 
the firm take part in the bidding. The 
auctioneer himself can prevent goods be- 
ing sacrificed. The average person is 
aeRuiried to make a bid far below the 
actual value of an article. The initial bid 
usually is suggested by the auctioneer. 

One of the worst experiences I ever had 
was with a half-drunken fellow who in- 
sisted upon bidding twenty-five cents for 
every article that was put up, regardless 
of its value. He paid no attention to 
what was being offered but, as soon as I 
called for a bid, he would wake up and say 
“Twenty-five shents." I finally drew out 
a cigarette, held it up, vathed about it, 
called for bids and when he bid twenty- 
five cents knocked it down to him and 
turned the laugh, preventing him from 
making a farce of the sale. 

At jewelry or art sales there are always 
expert bidders who know the value of 
every article. I know a man who under- 
stands little of the values of diamonds, 
but who buys a good many at auction 
sales. He picks out a gem he wants, trails 


along behind the dealers in their bids, 
and finally, when he sees that they are 
done, he tops their bid a little. He knows 
that if he bids a few dollars more, he gets 
the gem at a figure below the one at which 
they would sell it to him. 

There is always the lure of possible 
treasure trove and of mystery around an 
auction house. Why, I never have learned; 
for it is about as open and aboveboard as 
any business; and wares are displayed and 
their values proclaimed publicly. — Still 
there are traditions of fortunes being 
picked up at sales, and lucky buys are not 
infrequent. The most famous cases of 
lucky purchases are based upon paintings. 

Sales of valuable works at small prices 
may be due to the ignorance of both the 
owner and the auctioneer as to the value 
of the work. For instance there are 
known to be a number of Whistler etch- 
ings that-are lost. For this reason there 
are numerous imitations by clever artists 
who depend upon the fact of these lost 
etchings to palm off spurious ones upon 
unsuspecting buyers. Recently I sold a 
small etching for $20 which the buyer 
claims is a genuine Whistler. Ifit is gen- 
uine, it is of his London period and well 
done. Even as an imitation it is a bar- 
gain. It is a queer freak of buyers that 
they will pay rauch more for an imitation, 
sold as such, than they will for the same 
picture if represented as genuine—unless 
they believe the representation. 

We have an authentic case of an oil 
penne sold here for $40 for which the 

uyer refused $6,000 within a short time. 
And one of Blakelock's paintings, which 
went for a song, afterward brought a 
small fortune. 

The largest sum I ever received for a 
single household article was $7,250 for an 
oil painting—a religious subject and not 
by a master. I sold a Chinese bird cage 
for $650 and a bed for nine cents. 


QE of the big jobs of the year isin sell- 
ing theunclaimed pledges sent down by 
a loan society. The big fun is selling pack- 
ages the contents of which are unknown. 
I do not have the chance here, but in some 
houses it is a large part of the business. 
Hotels send in unclaimed trunks, bags, 
and boxes. Express companies send in 
vanloads of unopened and unclaimed 
stuff. The fact that the contents are un- 
known adds the gambling interest to the 
excitement of bidding, and the auctioneer, 
can enjoy himself and arouse the imagina- 
tion of the bidders because usually he 
knows as little as the bidders do. At one 
sale two men pounded each other with 
bids for ten minutes to get a big bale done 
up in burlap—and the winner found he 
had paid $63 for a lot of butter containers! 
Another bought a wooden box two feet 
square and opened up nearly two thou- 
sand dollars' worth of pistols and relics. 
There is more fun than a bunch of kids 
unwrapping packages around the Christ- 
mas tree. Every buyer, down in his heart, 
has a sneaking hope that he will find a for- 
tune in a bag, box or trunk. The chances 
are it is some actor’s unwashed laundry. 

It is an interesting business, sometimes 
jolly, sometimes sad, sometimes hard work, 
and sometimes fun; with more variety 
than almost any other-business offers. At 
any rate it is mine and I suppose I will 
stick to it until some doctor stands over 
me and says, "Going, Going, Gone!” 
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RUUD HOT WATER 


Means hot water in your home—in bathroom, kitchen, laundry 


Hot water is second to noth- 
ing in making your home 
comfortable. 

A Ruud Water Heater gives 
piping hot water instantly; it 
heats the water as it flows 
through a series of rust-proof 
copper coils. The water comes 
fresh from the main. 

The on and off of any hot- 


RUUD 


water faucet regulates the 
heating — eliminating delay 
and waste, furnishing HOT 
WATER in unlimited quan- 
tity, morning, noon, and mid- 
night. The Ruud lightens the 
work of servants, makes them 
more contented, and helps 
keep the whole household 
running smoothly. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


* Hot Water All Over the House" 


Ruud Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters need practically no looking 
after—they go in the basement or 
kitchen, and you get Ruud Hot 
Water at the turn of any hot-water 
faucet. 


Over 150,000 homes have Ruud . 


Hot Water any time and in any 


quantity instantly—from a cupful 
to many tubfuls. Your gas com- 
pany or plumber, or gas-appliance 
dealer will tell you about the Ruud 
and will demonstrate it for you. 


Write for our interesting book on 
Ruud Hot Water Service. Address 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. F 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada, 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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(Continued from page 45) 


and only once was I told to get out. I 
have seen card games stop on the instant, 
while the players crowded around to look 
at a few Bibles dumped on a table. Men 
who had been drinking and gambling a 
moment before would pick up the books, 
turn the leaves in curious silence, then go 
down into their pockets for the money, 
and buy a copy. 

“T have climbed into the cab of a slowly 
moving engine and sold a Bible to the 
engineer and one to the fireman before I 
dropped off again. I have had young men 
look wonderingly through the Bible and 
tell me they never had seen one before! 
I have been invited into ‘the best houses’ 
—and I have eaten frogs and crawfish out 
of a rusty tin can, my hosts’ being three 
tramps beside a mudhole.” 

One of these colporteurs was about to 
enter a machine shop one day, carrying 
his suit case full of Bibles, when he noticed 
a prosperous-looking individual sitting in 
an automobile near the entrance to the 
shop. Taking out one of the books, he 
offered it to the man, who gave it a lazy 
glance and said he wasn’t interested. The 
agent smiled and asked him to keep it 
while he went into the shop. 

“When I came out,” says the agent, 
“he was reading it intently.” 

**How much?’ he asked curtly. 

“T told him, he produced the money— 
and I went my way.” 

Who knows what that man found in the 
book he thought he wasn’t interested in, 
to make him want to own it? Pick up 
your own Bible—if you have one and 
know where to find it—open it anywhere, 
and see if you don’t come across some- 
thing which, in your imagination, you 
can see that man reading with siden 
sharp interest. For no human being can 
go far in the Bible without coming to 
something of personal, practical applica- 
tion to his daily life. 


THE colporteur in this country must be 
a good deal of a linguist, for he serves 
eople of almost all nationalities. Next to 
Kish: the greatest demand for Bibles 
here is for Italian and Polish. Indians 
want a Bible with a thumb index, “just 
like white man.” The great time for dis- 
tributing the books to them is at their 
annual gatherings, when the old tribal 
dances and chantings are followed by a 
big ‘‘sing-song” in English by the young 
Indians. Many of the agents systemat- 
ically follow the street carnivals and coun- 
try fairs. Others visit amusement parks 
of the Coney Island type. Others go to 
logging camps, mining camps, drive to the 
scattered homesteaders on the plains, or 
visit the negro cabins of the South. 
you know of any other book in the 
world that would appeal to all these 
races, classes, ages, conditions? Do you 
know of any other book that would inter- 
est the most uneducated and the most 
highly cultivated alike? Do you know 


Builder of Successful Men 


The World’s Greatest Characters Were Moulded 
by the World’s Greatest Book! 


The same source of inspiration and guidance has been common to the 
truly great men of history whether they were leaders, thinkers, con- 


querors or rulers! 


George Washington 
To whom the Bible was 
“The pure and benign 
light of Revelation.” 


Abraham Lincoln 


“The Bible is the best 
book that God has given 
to man.” 


Horace Greeley 
“The principles of the 
Bible are the ground- 
work of human free- 
dom.” 


D. L. Moody 
“The Bible is the onl 
pews book in the worl . 

e newspaper tells us 
what Aas taken place; 
this Book tells us what 
will take place." 


WE OFFER THESE EIGHT COURSES 
BY MAIL 


Synthetic Bible Studi? fascinating mago the con- 
e y . 


tents of the whole B 


of the Christian faith. 


, really in a class 

Practical Christian Work—for soul winners and workers 
in exceptional forms of Christian service. 

Bible Doctrine—a biblical course in the great doctrines 


Book, the one book which points the way to 
lasting success and eternal life. And for eve 
living person today the Bible is a guide boo 
to the highest usefulness, happiness and con- 
tentment! 

The Bible rewards you, as you study it, in a 
way that gives the knowledge and wisdom 
without which abiding satisfaction in life is 
never attained. It is also an education in 
history and correct English. It is an unpar- 
alleled revelation in biography, poetry and 
oratory. And it reveals the only way of 
salvation. The study of the Bible is both 
fascinating and of the greatest personal im- 
portance. 


No matter what your occupation, you can 
study the Bible through the 


Moody Bible Institute's 


Correspondence Courses 


Don't allow anything to cheat you out of your 
wonderful privilege of systematically studying the 
one Book which outweighs in value all other books in 
all the world. Dig in it as for gold and you will secure 
treasure of value and extent beyond any calculation. 


You will find that as you proceed with your studies 
your life will be wondrously enriched and blessed; 
your latent intellectual powers will develop and 
expand; your stores of knowledge and wisdom 
increase; your vision and understanding gloriously 
broaden. 

More than 6,000 persons of some 40 occupa- 
tions and nearly all ages and nationalities are 
now studying one or more of the Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses. 


Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly 
received from students. For example: 


“I am enclosing the last lesson of my course. As 
I finish it I find no words to express my thanks 
Jor the help it has given me.” 


“I have gained more real knowledge of the Bible 
and God in studying the one book (Genesis) as 
your course directs than I ever before gained 
from the whole Bible.” 


“Money could not buy what I have gotten out of 
this course already. And to think that I have 
taken only the first section!" 


“I often mention in my sermons that a Corre- 
spondence Course from the Moody Bible Institute 
has been of far greater value to me than all my 
Bible and theological work in college.” 


Bible trained workers are in great demand for 

Christian service at home and abroad. Whether 

in the home, church, school or business world, 

this training is of inestimable value! 

ENROLL NOW! You will be a personal pupil—time, 
* place and amount of study under your 

own control. Prices very low—courses not sold for profit. There 


ie no better time to start than NOW. Send the coupon at once 
for Free Prospectus describing our eight courses in detail. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1416, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Illinois 


tself. 
formation re| 


respondence Bible Study. 


Bible Chapter Summary—a unique method of becoming 


acquainted with every chapter in the Bible. 


Introductory Bible Course—true to its name. 
Evangelism—nothing in modern evangelism overlooked. 


Christian Evidences—an old subject brought up todate. 
The Scofleld Bible Correspondence Course—scholarly 
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comprehensive, tested for a quarter of a century, and 


taken already by ten th 
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students. 


Their lives were shaped by the World’s Greatest 


Theodore Roosevelt 
RAE mal a study of 


Robert E. Lee 
“The Bible has never 
falled to give me light 
and strength.” 


Wm. E. Gladstone 


“The Holy Scriptures 
are a house builded upon 
& rock." 


ew 
J. Pierpont Morgan 


Who testified in his will 
to the atonement of 


esus as man's 
only way of salvation 


ail the Coupon Toda; 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 1416, 153 Institute PI., Chicago, III. 
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ing your eight courses in Cor- 
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any other book that could give just what 
they need to both the bum and the 
banker, the prince and the pauper, the 
demi-mondaine and the débutante, the 
scrub-woman and the society leader, to 
youth with life before it and to old age 
with one foot in the grave? 

If it isn’t the greatest textbook for hu- 
man being» of all kinds, what is? And if 
it 15 the greatest textbook in the world, 
are you missing a trick by not studying it? 

In this magazine, a few years ago, was 

rinted an article on “The Book That 

as Helped Me Most in Business." That 
article was an eye-opener to countless 
men. The idea of getting shrewd business 
counsel from the Bible had never occurred 
to them. They began the article, thinking 
they were going to get a tip about some 
particularly up-to-date volume on man- 
agement. And they did! But the “up- 
to-date volume" was the Bible. 

Because this is true, and because all 
that has been said in this present article 
is true, you will be interested to know 
something about the making and dis- 
tributing of the Bible to-day, and also 
some of the wonderful bits of its history. 

'Though the Bible is the most popular 
of all books, don't imagine that its publi- 
cation is to be lightly attempted. À prom- 
inent publisher estimates that before a 
Bible can be put on the market at least 
five hundred thousand dollars in capital 
will be required, and thousands of dollars 
must be spent in plates and equipment in 
general. No house could afford to put 
out less than ten styles of Bibles. From 
that number the styles run up to thirty. 

The Bible appears in larger editions 
than any other book. wo million 
copies of the Revised New Testament 
were ordered in advance—in sharp con- 
trast to the fifteen thousand which con- 
stituted the first edition of Tyndale's New 
Testament, translated from the Greek of 
Erasmus and secretly sent into England 
in bales of cloth and sacks of flour in 1525. 


"THE American BibleSociety never prints 
less than one hundred thousand copies 
when it goes to press with an edition of 
one of its more popular forms of Bibles. 
At the same time, perhaps, it will print 
an edition of not more than one thousand 
of an expensive translation to circulate 
among the Kurds. 

People have very decided preferences 
as to the edition they get. One man ob- 
jected to a modern version, because he 
said it “read like a morning newspaper." 
A woman refused a thirty-five-cent edi- 
tion, because she thought so cheap a Bible 
could not be right. 

“I want a God's Bible!” she said. 

Twenty million Testaments were dis- 
tributed among the soldiers and sailors 
of the countries engaged in the recent war, 
and it is declared that millions of these 
men are now demanding the whole Bible. 

"Europe has had a Bible famine since 
the war began. Presses were stopped; 
and in some of the invaded countries 

lates were hidden so that they could not 
fe confiscated and used in making muni- 
tions. In order to help Europe over this 
Bible famine, photographic copies in 
various languages were made by the 
American Bible Society, and many edi- 
tions of these have been run off and sent 
abroad. 

The Bible famine in Europe to-day is 


similar to that experienced in this country 
during the War of the Revolution. No 
Bibles were received in the United States 
during that war. Meantime, Robert 
Aitken of Philadelphia printed the first 
Bibles to come from the American press. 
The enterprise nearly ruined him, for 
when his Bibles were ready, peace was 
signed with Great Britain and there came 
a flood of cheap Bibles from London. 
Lincoln’s Bible, which constituted his 
principal reading in his youth, was-one of 
those little books from England. 

America is well to the fore in Bible 
printing. The Arherican Bible Society 
does one fifth of the Bible business of the 
world. It has been estimated that the 
average Bible printed by that house costs 
fifteen cents to make, ship, and deliver to 
the reader. This estimate includes the 
"penny portions," as well as the five- 
dollar books. Out of that fifteen cents the 
company gets six cents for sales. The 
deficit of nine cents must be borne by the 
various denominations and individuals in 
eneral supporting the society. There are 
beeen forty and forty-five denomina- 


tional groups contributing toward the: 


ublications put out by the American 
Bible Society. In one hundred and four 
years the American Bible Society has put 
out 138,000,000 volumes. 


"THE largest Bible in the world is in.the 
Royal Library of Stockholm. The cov- 
ers are of solid plank, four inches thick 


and the pages are a yard in length. There - 


are three hundred and nine pages, and it 
is estimated that the skins of one hun- 
dred asses were used to make the parch- 
ment leaves of the book. The famous 
“Thumb Bible," in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Washington, is the smallest com- 

lete and unabridged Bible ever printed. 

he Revised Mandarin Bible, which has 
just been completed by the American Bi- 

le Society, is said to go to more human 
beings than any other translation. Sev- 
eral hours were spent on each verse—and 
there are 33,173 verses in the Bible. One 
member of the translation committee did 
not have a furlough from the task for 
twenty years. The work cost $132,000, 
without counting the sums paid by mis- 
sionary societies to the translators. This 
new version has been printed in China, the 
first copies having been distributed in 
February, 1920. 

Many manuscript Bibles, besides sev- 
eral of Wycliffe's are in existence. The 
Wycliffe Bibles were written by hand, 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, and 
cost $200 apiece. Those who could not 
afford to buy, paid to read these Bibles by 
the hour. A manuscript Bible, of enor- 
mous size, is now in preparation in Eng- 
land. It is to be the joint handiwork of 
royalty and of political and educational 
leaders. When finished, it will be sent all 
over the world, as part of a Bible cam- 
paign. 

A New York man's son, a cripple, spent 
several hours a day for two years, writing 
a Bible. It does not contain an error, and 
the verses and headings are all in red ink, 
the whole being beautifully written. A 
shorthand Bible is exhibited in London, 
the work of an apprentice in the days of 
James IT, when even to possess a Bible was 
dangerous. An American woman owns a 
Bible which an ancestress baked in a loaf 
of bread, when a house-to-house search 


was being made for copies of the Scriptures. 

Many single Bibles are of great value. 
Henry E. Huntington paid $50,000 for 
the famous Gutenberg Bible from the Hoe 
collection. This Bible was the first book 
known to have been printed from movable 
types, and was brought out between 1450 
and 1455. 

Many editions of the Bible have been 
ponid, and more are appearing regularly. 

he King James Version has been used for 
three centuries. It is so called because, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when there were three versions of the Bi- 
ble in existence, King James had fifty- 
four experts undertake a fresh translation 
from many old documents besides the He- 
brew and Greek originals. 


URING the Victorian era many addi- 

tional documents were found, and the 
authorized version was revised by nearly 
one hundred English and American 
scholars, who worked from 1870 to 1881 
on the revised New Testament. 

Of the famous old editions of the Bible, 
the “Breeches Bible” is the best known. 
It is really the Geneva Bible, translated 
from the Hebrew and Greek, and was the 
first to be divided into verses. It was 
called the “Breeches Bible” because 
Genesis 111, 7, is made to read: “They 
sewed fig tree leaves together and made 
themselves breeches.” 

The “Poor Man's Bible” came out in 
1491, and was given its title because it was 

rinted in small folio size and could easily 

e bought by the poorer people. In 1568 
the “ Bishops’ Bible" was brought out. 
It was published by a company of bishops 
and cost $80 a volume.. It was not popu- 
lar because of its cost. Altogether, it is 
estimated that ten thousand editions of 
the Bible have been printed. 

Curious errors have been made in some 
of these editions. For example, in one of 
the early Bibles, the text of Psalm cxix, 
161, was made to read: “Printers have 
persecuted me without a cause," instead 
of “Princes have persecuted me without 
a cause.” 

Contributions for Bible publishing and 
circulation have totaled many millions; 
In 1904, President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland, Chief Justice Fuller, Justices 
Harlan and Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, and nearly a score of 
other distinguished men, appealed for 
funds to carry on Bible distribution at 
home and abroad. Once more—can you 
imagine those men asking the nation to 
contribute money for the distribution of 
any other book in the world? In their 
appeal they said that it would be “a men- 
ace to civilized humanity” if the circula- 
tion of the Bible decreased. 

Down in Dallas, Texas, there is a street- 
car conductor who has set himself the task 
of placing a copy of the Gospel of St. John 
in the hands of every car man in the city. 
A railroad conductor in the same town 
buys inexpensive Testaments by the doz- 
en and distributes them to the section 
hands, station loiterers and passengers 
along his run. ‘In short, rich and poor, 
great and lowly, Presidents of the United 
States, street-car «onductors, ‘‘drum- 
mers," up-and-coming newspaper men— 
in all walks of life vou find men and 
women who think the Bible is worth read- 
ing and worth getting other people to 
read. How long since you read it? 
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Eriton, C-816. An eight-room 
house of the Colonial expres- 


‘Think o “your 
Bey CK 5 


when You. build 


BOOKCASE should be as much a part 

of your house as your books are a part of 
your life. This bookcase will be a beautiful 
partof your home today and equally as attrac- 
tive to the next generation. Your children 
will grow up to love it, and link it with the 
treasures that it holds. There may be the 
books that father bought and hoped his chil- 
dren would later read, besides your own well- 
thumbed volumes of favorite nursery rhymes. 


When you plan your house, you can provide a 
permanent place for vour books with Curtis Wood- 
work. The time to put in a bookcase is when your 
house is built. 


This is bookcase C-575. You can have it, just 
as you can have china closets, mantels, sideboards, 
buffets, kitchen dressers, dining alcoves, bedroom 
dressing tables and tray cases, stairs, doors, windows, 
and interior trim, built into vour house as an in- 
tegfal part of the house itself, a part of the very 
structure. 


This Colonial bookcase is designed to harmonize 
with all the other Colonial woodwork in a Colonial 
type of house. 


Curtis Woodwork is designed by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects, of New York, who designed 
and planned a large number of houses to be built 
with interior and exterior Curtis Woodwork. 


These houses range from three to eight rooms 
and are developed in four architectural expressions 


With one door and 
a pedestal base. 


— Colonial, English, Western, and Southern. Appro- 
priate woodwork is designed for each type of house. 


A real service to the prospective house builder, 
especially to those with modest means, who have 
not always been able to gratify their good taste, 
goes with the use of Curtis Woodwork. 


Curtis Woodwork is standardized in designs and 
sizes and is produced in quantities. The cost of 
production is thus brought down, and the cost to 
you is accordingly lower. 


All designs of Curtis Woodwork may be seen in 
the Curtis Catalog, which your lumber dealer can 
show you. Your Curtis dealer can also obtain for 
vou without charge portfolios of Better Built 
Homes, designed to include Curtis Woodwork when 
built. Or you can send us the coupon with 25 
cents postage (50 cents in Canada), specifying 
which portfolio you want. “Better Built Homes," 
Volume VI, shows exteriors, interiors, and floor 
plans with complete ` descriptions of 32 houses 
of three, four, and five rooms; Volume VII, of 
32 houses of six, seven, and eight rooms. If 
your plans for a home are still in the dream 
stage, and you feel it is too early to talk to a 
lumber dealer, then use the coupon for securing 
portfolios at 25 cents each (50 cents in Canada). 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


Wickliffe, C-611 
A charming siz-room Oklahoma City, Okla. 
house Wausau, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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3076-4076 So. Second Street 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Detroit, Mich. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


The makers of CukiiS Woodsrork guarantee complete satisfaction 
to its users 
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Clinton, Iowa 
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WOODWORK 


* The Permanent Furnilure for Your Home" 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3076-4076 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


Enclosed find.. ..cents in stamps for which please send me 

Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. vi (3, 4» 5-room houses) 25c; 

Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8-room houses) 25c. 
(Please check the one you wish) 
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How Much Did Good Clothes Help 
Bob Gilmore? 


Thought if you’d give Geddes some fig- 
ures, coach him up a little, I'd take him 
with me and he might be able to hold up 
the technical end of it." 

Geddes was head of the department in 
which Robert Gilmore worked, but con- 
tracts actually on hand had so filed 
Geddes's time that he had left the work- 
ing out of the subway plans in the hands 
of subordinates. : 

If there was one thing that Gilmore 
knew better than another it was this pro- 
posed subway. It had become almost an 
obsession with him. A labor of love it had 
been, largely, for he had gone into it with 
a thoroughness out of all propértion to his 
actual connection with the undertaking. 
Why should he now be set aside for 
Geddes, who knew nothing of the subway 
at all—nothing! It was always like this! 
He tod spent his life coaching other peo- 

e! 

“Very well, Mr. Mason,” he replied 
evenly. A remark which Mr. Mason 
greeted with a nod of dismissal. 

The incident rankled in Gilmore’s mind 
the rest of the afternoon and all of the 
way.home. Why was he never given a 
chance to do things himself—why? 


Wim that question, and the others 
confronting him, still unsolved he 
sat down to his solitary dinner—Isabel 
was still not well enough to come down- 
staics. The swinging door from the pan- 
try was pushed open suddenly with some 
violence. Mary, the cook, stood with 
hands on hips and surveyed him with an 
unmista'.able sneer. 

“You'll not be havin’ anny meat for 
dinner this night,” she jeered. "Whin the 
order didn't.come I called up and the boss 
himself answered. ‘Sure,’ sez he, ‘Pll sind 
the stuff right enough whin me bill is 
paid,’ sez he." ; 

“Leave the room,” Gilmore exploded. 

Abashed by this unexpected flowering 
of the Gilmore wrath Mary departed, 
scattering muttered insults into the pan- 
try atmosphere. 

Robert Gilmore got up from the table, 
his dinner untasted, took his hat from the 
table in the hall, and ,went out on the 
paved terrace that flanked. the living- 
room. It was very cold, but he was not 
conscious of it. He was enveloped in a 
scorching, white-hot rage. 

What a fool he had been to unguard 
himself like this. What an unmitigated 
fool! He was sick with the humiliation 
of it all. And these tradesmen, the butch- 
er, for instance, might even attach his 
salary. The thought was staggering. If 
that should be done his long years with 
Morton and Mason would not save him. 
He knew enough of their scrupulous busi- 
ness dealings to be entirely certain of that. 

He thought of all the specious argu- 
ments that had led him to take such a 
course as he had taken. Rot, he charac- 
terized them, plain rot! And of course he 
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it 


‘hadn’t fought at all. 


(Continued from page 41) 


should have known better. A young fool 
might be forgiven for. being caught by the 
glitter of their promise; but a man of near- 
ly forty! 

A man! What right had he to call him- 
self a man? Men were creatures who 
could stand up and fight; fight for them- 
selves, their rights, and their families. He 
hadn't done any of these things—he 
All he had in him 
was a lot of purely academic knowledge. 
Any one with brains might have as much. 
What he lacked was something down in 
the bedrock of character. Call it fight, 
punch, sand, anything you liked—he 
didn't have it! 

Why hadn't he told Mason that he 
knew ten times as much about their sub- 
way as Geddes would ever know? Why 
should he be second to Geddes, anyway? 
He wouldn't be if he had some—some 
sand! That was it—sand! 


"| HERE are patient natures that when 
roused are capable of great, enduring 
anger, an anger that has nothing in com- 
mon with the usual flash-in-the-pan of 
ordinary hot-tempered people. Robert 
Gilmore was of this variety. The next 
morning the rage still endured, rounded a 
little as to the edges, but still in first-class 
working order. 

With all he had to fight for, if he couldn't 
double up his fists and take what he knew 
he had a right to, he didn't deserve to 
survive at all! No doubt that was the 
opinion everyone had of him—that he 
ought to go off some place and quietly 
cease to encumber the earth. Well, he 
would show them! 

No sooner had Gilmore formulated the 
assertion that he would "show them,” 
than a resolution, fully formed, clean cut, 
ready for use, sprang into his mind. 

He looked at the expensive business 
suit he was about to put on, and discarded 
it with disgust. He dug back deep into 
the clothes closet and dragged out the old 
suit he had been wearing when the invita- 
tion to the Holworthy dance had come. 

This was the only kind of a suit he had 
the moral right to wear. The other clothes 
he had bought were counterfeit. That 
was what they were, counterfeit! They 
did give a man a feeling of success, but it 
was a bogus feeling. What did it really 
amount to? Nothing! He had had 
enough of bogus success; he was through. 
He would put on those old clothes and try 
his hand at the real thing, fight it out, 
prove that he had good stuff in him; in 
him, not just in his clothes! 

His deep-seated anger confined unob- 
trusively below the surface, Gilmore 
waited until Mr. Mason was in his office. 
Then calmly, deliberately, Gilmore rapped 
on the door. . The next instant, it seemed, 
he was replying to Mr. Mason’s perfunc- 
tory “Good morning,” delivered over a 
half-turned shoulder. 

Had Gilmore’s temper shown any 


symptoms of convalescence, this indiffer- 
ence would have brought on a serious re- 
lapse. His mouth grew more stern, his 
face a shade paler. - 

"Regarding this subway business, Mr. 
Mason." Gilmors tone was almost 
brusque. “Why not let me handle it?” 

Mr. Mason swung completely around 
in his chair and stared in astonishment. 
Gilmore looked straight back at him, with 
smoldering anger in his clear gray eyes. 

Mr. Mason hesitated. Then, as though 
he might as well be frank and get it over: 
“Afraid you’re—not quite up to this, Git- 
more.” ; 

"Certainly I am," Gilmore answered 
with a touch of impatience that Mason 
was not accustomed to encouriter in' his: 
employees. He looked at Gilmore again,, 
rather as though he was seeing him for the 
very first time. 

"No one in this office—except, of 
course, Mr. Morton—knows as much 
about this subway proposition as I do." 
"There was a force, a certainty, in Gilmore's 
quiet statement that carried conviction. 

"Very well!" Mr. Mason snapped un- 
graciously. “There isn't time enough for 
anyone else to get a real grasp of the thing. 
But don't forget, young man, that we 
want that contract!” - 

It seemed to Gilmore that these last 
words were less of an exhortation than a 
threat. 


A NOTABLE group of men were gath- 
ered about the great mahogany table 
in the center of the room where the'cón- 
ference took place. Of these, Appleton, 
his affluent neighbor, was the only one 
whom Gilmore had ever seen before. The 
two exchanged curt nods. ` PEE. 

Mason was a good talker and a very 
able man. He handled the matter of the 
subway in a manner that won Gilmore's 
admiration, until Crocker, the all-impor- 
tant oil man, who was also an engineer of 
no mean ability, asked a question that 
went straight to the technical heart of the 
subject. An answer to this was beyond 
Mason, so he genially indicated Gilmore. 

"Gilmore can answer that, Mr. Crocker. 
He can tell you anything else you want to 
know." 

Crocker cleared his throat with a por- 
tentous growl and the catechism began. 
For a while questions and replies occupied 
about the same amount of time. Then 
the questions grew relatively shorter and, 
at length, Gilmore went on without inter- 
ruption. 

“So that’s the best you can do, eh?” 
Crocker demanded, when Gilmore’s expo- 
sition of the proposed plans were appa- 
rently completed. : 

It seemed to Gilmore’s already ruffled 
dispostion that Crocker's question was 
not merely disapproving but actually 
scornful. A mad idea took sudden shape 
in--his mind. From the first he had 
disapproved of the general plan for the 
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Have Vout Iumbernus Show You 
This Book of *Cornell Interiors" 


"Comell s solved our space problem,” 
says the factory superintendent. “M il- 
lions of feet of waste space are being 
converted into useful quarters this way. 
Vibrations of machines cannot cause 
Cornell to crack or f. 


Co 


HIS new collection of views shows the 

variety and charm of paneled interiors, so 

easily obtained in any room by using 
Cornell-Wood-Board instead of lath and plaster. 
Cornell is everywhere admired because of its 
handsome *Oatmeal Finish" not found in any 
other wallboard. 


Go see the finished effects that you can repro- 
duce in your home, store, office, factory or 
garage with *Cornell 32" or *Cornell 48" widths. 
Cornell's *Triple-Sizing" process gives triple pro 
tection against moisture, expansion and contrac 
tion— the reason we can guarantee that Cornell 
will not warp if directions are followed. 


For new construction, remodeling and repairing 
there is nothing cleaner, more sanitary and attractive, 
nor so inexpensive. It is easily applied with hammer 
and nails right to the joists and studding, or over 
damaged plaster. 

Accept no other wallboard if you want Cornell im- 
provements. Write for sample board showing “Oat- 
meal Finish," and name of lumber yards where you 
can see this beautiful book of “Cornell Interiors." 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. A-5 General Offices, Chicago 


Our modern mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, and extensive timber 
lands insure the fulfillment of all guarantees and contracts 


Cornell's ‘‘Mill-Primed”’ surface takes paint without 
sizing. Saves the cost and labor of a priming coat 


-^à 


"No. Interruptions Durin. 


v PT ese b E 


Altera- 
tions" where Cornell- Wood-Board is 
used for walls, ceilings, partitions, ex- 
hibition booths or showrooms instead 
of lath and plaster. No muss, no 
waiting weeks for walls to dry. 


TAKES THE PLACE OF LATH AND PLASTER FOR WALLS, CEILINGS AND PARTITIONS 
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subway. He had offered a few tentative 
suggestions to Mr. Morton that had not 
been received with approval. After that, 
just for his personal satisfaction and with- 
out relation to his work on the broad plans 
already laid down, Gilmore had thought 
the thing out along lines to suit himself. 
Crocker’s disapproval of the. firm’s plans 
was manifest. Now the contract seemed 
to Gilmore as good as lost. Why not try 
these plans of his own? 


“NO: IT’S not the best we can do,” he 
replied with abrupt decisiveness, 
scarcely conscious of Mr. Mason’s sharp 
regard. He was on his own feet now, and 
he spoke to Crocker, not as an employee 
of the contracting firm of Morton and 
Mason, but as one engineer to another. 

“My own personal suggestion would 
be to run a branch of the subway under 
the hill at Eleventh Street. This is what 
I mean.” Gilmore sketched a rapid out- 
line. “Run a surface belt line on Forest 
and Park avenues and connect up... 
here... like this.” He went on sketchin 
and explained technical details as he did 
so. “It would solve your knotty problem 
in transportation,” he summed it up when 
he had explained the whole scheme.  . 

“How about the cost?” Crocker de- 
manded. 

“Less than the other plan,” Gilmore 


replied, and gave them rough estimates 
that allowed Morton and Mason plenty 
of leeway. 


At length, the interview obviously fin- 
ished, Mr. Crocker leaned back in his 
chair and fixed'on Robert Gilmore a firm 
and disapproving scowl. Back into Gil- 
more's consciousness swept the thought 
of his old, seedy clothes. I interest had 
been so centered on the subject of the sub- 
way that he had not given a thought to 
them before. He remembered now with 
a spasm of horror, of sickening regret. 
Robert Gilmore never knew how he got 
out of that room; but he never forgot how 
he felt as he did it. . 

Mr. Mason had stayed for a talk with 
Hamilton, and Gilmore walked back to 
the office alone in an agony of self-re- 
proach. He had, of course, failed to put 
the subway proposition over—there was 
no doubt of that. Perhaps if he hadn't 
looked so insignificant, so like a person of 
no importance, he might have succeeded 
in convincing those men that he knew 
what he was talking about. Through 
sheer bravado he had chosen to meet this 
real opportunity with the whole gamut 
of circumstantial evidence against him. 

As the day wore on his disgust with 
himself was leavened at intervals with 
curious little thrills of satisfaction. He 
had at least put up a good fight! He knew 
now, and Mr. Mason knew, too, that he 
was capable of standing up to a difficult 
situation when he got a chance. . 

Isabel had not been awake when Rob- 
ert left for town that morning, and on 
his return in the evening he crept quietly 
up the stairs, hoping that by some chance 
he could slip into his own room and 
change his clothes before she saw him. 

But he found that no reprieve was 


scheduled for him. From a couch drawn 

up before the open fire in her room, Isabel 

called to him as he tried to drift unob- 
trusively past her open door. 

“Bob!” she gasped in sheer dismay 
when he walked into her room with as 
cheerful an air as he could muster. “Oh, 
Bob! Why did you wear that awful suit?" 

“My dear,"—Robert sat down by the 
couch—“you can't hypnotize success by 
looking as though you had it. We tried 
that out. We were pretty fair counter- 
feiters, but it didn't get us any place ex- 
cept into debt." 

“We did go too far, Bob,” Isabel agreed. 
“But don't let us make the mistake of 
going to the other extreme!" 

“T tell you, I'm sick of counterfeit!” 
Bob returned with explosive vehemence. 
“If I can't have the real thing—a genuine 
suceces Tm willing to look like a pau- 
per! 

"But you're not a pauper," objected 

- Isabel. “The sort of clothes you have on 
now are counterfeit, too. They're not 
worthy of you. They cheapen you, make 

ou ridiculous! Oh, don’t you see, Bob?” 

“Don’t you see? The truth of this thin 

lies somewhere.between! Oh, of course,’ 

she went on, “if a man has painted a pic- 

ture that is really great, or has some im- 

mensely importarit idea, he could put it 
* over even if he looked like the personifica- 

‘tion of hard times. But ordinary people 
can't afford to handicap themselves in that 
way. 

“Need some kind of a lubricant to help 

them slip through?" suggested Gilmore. 

Isabel laughed appreciatively. 

* You're right about these clothes," 
Gilmore went on, “but you wouldn't get 
much in the way of results if you sat 
down and trusted wholly to the lubricant. 
The thing to do is to grease things up as 
well as you can, and then fall to and push!” 


"THE days passed, ten or more of them, 
and Gilmore heard nothing regarding 
the subway. He recalled uneasily, from 
time to time, Mr. Mason’s stern injunc- 
tion, “Remember, young man, we want 
that contract.” The silence had begun to 
seem ominous. Then, too, he had as yet 
found no way of disentangling himself 
from the network of indebtedness, from 
those tradesmen with their eternal bills. 
It was therefore with a heavy heart that 
he answered another summons to Mr. 
Mason’s office. 

“Sit down,” the older man suggested 
after a silent nod of greeting. ‘You have 
been with us a good many years, Gilmore, 
and you’ve been a pretty decent sort of a 
chap. I have some things to say to you." 
Mr. Mason tapped his desk thoughtfully 
with a pencil. 

So it was coming! He had failed and 
he was going to get the penalty of failure. 
Gilmore’s heart pounded sickeningly as 
he watched Mason’s stern, keen old face 
and waited for him to speak‘again. But 
Mason’s mind seemed centered on a series 
of circles he was describing on a blotter. 
Gilmore: found he could not bear it—he 
had to get it over. , 


er face had flushed with excitement.. 


“his eyes. 


“T—I—should like to hand in my resig- 
nation at once," he began. 

Mr. Mason glanced up sharply. . 

“Not so fast, young man—not so fast!” 
Mason gazed up at Gilmore from under 
shaggy whiteeyebrows. “I want to congrat- 
ulate you, first. You have landed the big- 
gest contract this firm has ever handled!” 


ONCE before, drifting off into uncon- 
sciousness under an anesthetic, Robert 
Gilmore had experienced the same sensa- 
tion of unreality that came to him now. 

. As for Mason, he was thinking of what 
Hamilton had said to him in their confi- 
dential chat after Gilmore had left the 
offices of the Traction Company some 
days before: “Better lock up that young 
man, if you want to keep him. A lot of 
people have things that look like heads. 

e has something that act; like one!" 
Mason knew that Hamilton's knowledge 
of men was uncannily accurate. Those 
directors of the Traction Company might 
find Gilmore extraordinarily useful. Well, 
he intended to keep Gilmore himself. 

“We've decided, Gilmore, to put you in 
Sane of that subway job—in arge, 
mind you. As for salary," Mason paused, 
looked keenly at Robert Gilmore, and 
mentioned a sum that flashed stars before 
“Brains and ability are our 
working capital. And you seem pretty 
well equipped in that line. course 
that remains to be proved; but if you 
have what we think you have we want 
you with us. It is up to you.” 

Luckily, when Robert Gilmore left Mr. 
Mason’s office the afternoon was prac- 
tically over, and he started for home— 
to tell Isabel what had happened. Doubt- 
less his body went through the familiar 
motions known as walking, but it seemed 
to Gilmore that he was being carried 
through some magic ether by sheer uplift 
of spirit. 

Aggressiveness, that was what had done 
this. Circumstances had pushed him into 
a position where he had to surrender, or 
turn and fight with his back to the wall. 
And the great point was that he had 
fought, fought like a man! | 

“Ho, there!" A gasping voice from be- 
hind penetrated the mist of his self-ab- 
sorption. “Good grief, man, where do 
you think you are going?” 

Gilmore turned and faced an obviously 
over-exerted Jimmy Thayre. 

“One would suppose you had been an 
athlete, Bob. 've been chasing along 
after you like mad for five blocks,” jim: 
my complained between puffs. “Got back 
to the city this morning, and thought I'd 
run out and test your hospitality.’ 

“Fine! Come along—" Robert began 
heartily, when Jimmy cut him short. 

"And, by the way, congratulations!” 

Gilmore looked at him, astounded. 

"Who told you?" he demanded. 

"Nobody told me anything—nobody 
needed to. It’s writ large all over you. 
What's happened, anyway? Someone 


left you a fortune?" 
“Better than that. Much better!” 
Robert answered. “I’ve commenced to 


make it myself!” 


"M Y EXPERIENCES in the Movies" is the title next month of an article by Mary Roberts Rinehart, the most 
popular woman novelist in the world, who spent months in the studios while her stories were being filmed. Re- 
cently she appeared before the screen herself, and she tells what happened when she was ‘‘made up” for this event. 
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You Can Take HOOD Tires for Granted 


Journey begun and completed without 
thought of delay or mishap. That’s 
“‘care-free” motoring. 


Freedom from engine trouble you take 
for granted. The one thing that de- 
tracts from complete and sheer enjoy- 
ment is the silent mental query— 
“Will that tire out-last the trip?" 


Take care of your tires—give them 
plenty of air—and there’s no more 
reason for worrying about them than 
about the hidden mechanism of your 
motor machinery. 


That is, if they’re Hoods (either the 


high-mileage Fabrics with their Extra 
Ply; or Cords, unequalled by any for 
speed, size and resiliency)—the tires 
“you can take for granted” will give 
you safe, sure, uninterrupted service 
at lowest cost-per-mile. 


At the Sign of the Red Man you will 
find a Hood Dealer waiting to demon- 
strate why Hood Tires and Hood Red 
Tubes are an unfailing prescription for 
removing the final obstacle from the 
pathway of *'care-free" motoring. 


And your ‘“‘best bet" is to see him be- 
fore deciding on your next tire. - 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO,, Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


The Sign of a Hood Dealer 
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Can woman build success 
out of man's political failure? 


Viscountess Astor, the American-born woman who 
was the first of her sex to be elected to a seat in the 
British Parliament, has a splendid message for you 
in the September Woman’s Home Companion. She 
tells you how to get results—what to do and what 
to avoid in the labyrinth of political schemes and 
-phantasies. What women’s duties will be in future 
politics is forecasted by Lady Astor in a most 
interesting way. Coming from a woman in her 
position, addressed to those who have but recently 
acquired the right of suffrage, Lady Astor’s article 
will appeal to all thoughtful American women. 


Mothers and babies first 
reads the future law of the land 


There are fourteen countries in the world where it 

is safer to be a mother than it is in the United 

States—what does this mean to every American 

woman? Is she getting a square deal? Horace 

Mann Towner, one of the sponsors for a national 

bill devoted to the interests of American mother- 

hood, explains this vital measure in the September - 
Woman’s Home Companion. Every woman owes it 

to herself to follow this great movement as inaugu- 

rated by Congressman Towner. 


What would you do 
if I gave you $10,000 a year? 
Why, I'd spend it—was the reply—and Larry got 


the job! “Old Mac" had always been the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer of a single- 
barrel dye works—and Larry was the newly acquired 
$25.00 a week flunky clerk, who decided to marry 
the boss's secretary right after she first called him 
down. It’s a wonderfully well-written short story 
that links up a real business romance with a sixty- 
horse-power love affair. You'll get a real thrill from 
this different sort of story in the September WoMAN's 
Home COMPANION. 


On with the blouse! 
Let fashion reign supreme! 


What can better express style superiority than these 
newest blouses? The blouse, in short, is no longer 
an afterthought. There is a very chic, appropriate 

arment for every purpose, and if you would follow 
fhion: charming evolution you must be properly 
*bloused." There is a full page of striking blouse 
suggestions in the September Woman’s Home 
Companion, that will delight the fashion whim of 
every woman. 


THE SEPTEMBER 


WOMANS HOME COMPANION 


On Sale at All News-Stands 
Twenty cents a copy. $2.00 a year. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE COLLIER'S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


The Family's Money 


Dont Clutter Your 
Husband’s Thoughts! 


T IS always with a distinct sense of 

shock that my husband and I hear 

other young couples justifying all their 
extravagant habits by saying has they 
wish to have their fun—have a good time 
now while they are young. Our own ideas 
are quite different. 

We feel that now, while we are young, 
with an abundance of health and op- 
timism, our babies, and a driving interest 
in the business, we cannot help having a 
good time. We are just as happy as we 
can be every minute. We enjoy our 
friends and have a good many civic, 
church, and social interests. 

We have been married now nearly four 
years, and during this time we have kept 
accurate account of all our expenses. Re- 
cently I revised our system of bookkeep- 
ing, basing our budget on an article that 
appeared in THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
some months ago. The keeping of ac- ^ 
counts has proved a great "educator" to 
us. It is so startling when you see right in 
a column before you the big total which a 
lot of little expenditures make. 

Everycne buys a lot of unnecessa 
things. When we moved some time ago 
was amazed at the number of things I 
could pack ahead of timeand noteven miss. 

My husband draws a fixed salary of 
$300 a month this year. Last year it was 
$250 and before that $200. We don't 
“count on” the dividend that the com- 
pan declares each year, as with that-my 

usband buys-more stock in the business; 
for besides being a profitable investment, 
he likes to see dus own money working. 

.However we are really getting ahead. 
My husband is now carrying $25,000 life 
insurance in reliable companies. He be- 
lieves this to be as good and as easy-to- 
look-after an investment as one can make. 
He has various sorts of policies; one for 
instance that matures just as our son will 
be ready for college. 


"THEN we are paying for our home. We 
got it from a building and loan associ- 
ation. We selected and purchased the lot 
and chose one of the plans offered, making 
several minor changes in it. The cost was 
$8,000. We paid $1,000 down and are 
paying $65 in monthly instalments. Of 
course at that rate it will take us nearly 
nine years to pay for the place, but many 
people pay rent longer than that and then 
don t have anything of their own. Besides 
we feel that we could sell at a profit should 
we wish and make at least our rent; for 
the vines, shrubbery, strawberry bed and 
care we give are constantly increasing the 
value of the place. ] 

Of course we could have bought a much 
cheaper place. Perhaps from purely a 
money standpoint it would have been 
better. However we had several. good 
reasons for buying as we did. The lots in 
the part of town where we wished to make 
our home and rear our family were selling 
rapidly. We realized that as the children 
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One-HALE Miwon Burners oF Goon Wiu. 


Dodge Brothers business. has 
just reached and passed another 
milestone in its history. 


In a little over five years more 
than one-half million. Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars have been 
placed in the hands of owners. 


If this sales record represented 
the appeal of a price, the total 
would not ‘be particularly im- 
pressive. 


The important thing is that the 
car is not thought of in terms of 
price, but in terms of value. 


How often you hear the car 
spoken of—and how seldom the 
price! 


It is the quality of thought 
that surrounds it which 
makes this success note- 
worthy. 


Because people think well of 
these cars, it is still impossible for 
Dodge Brothers to build enough 
of them. 


Seldom has there been a finer 
example of the force of friendly 
thoughts. 


It is an inspiration and an en- 
couragement to build well— 
because the reward, in America, 
is so great and so sure. 


With nothing but good will 
toward them in American homes 


—how could Dodge Brothers do 
less than they have done? 


Nothing has checked or hindered 
for so much as a single week, 
the continued bestowal of this 
recognition and reward. 


The eagerness to own the car 
is greater today than it ever has 
been. ; 


'The reason is not far to seek. 


Take first the mere numerical 
ownership. 


Remember that the satisfaction 
of one-half million owners is not 
casual, but deep and profound. 


Multiply them by the average 
family of even three. 


Remember that all of these are 
warm friends. 


Then think of that leaven of 
thought leavening the whole 
mass. 


You will begin to tnderstand, 
then, why Dodge Brothers have 
been building new buildings ever 
since the business began. 


You will understand why the 
works in which the car is built 
are still steadily spreading and 
expanding. 


You will get an idea of how much 
men can do when the homes of 
America are solidly behind them. 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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* We've come 
to answer your ad" 


These are days when servants 
have become so rare that housewives 
speak of them in hushed tones as 
“jewels” and “‘perfect treasures. ? 

For scrub-ladies and wash-ladies, alas! 
we sigh in vain. 

But electricity has come in time to lighten 
the labors and brighten the leisure of home. 
Electrical washing machines, irons, dish- 
washers, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines 
—all ready to put in a twenty-four hour day. 
Whether our house is old or new, we can have 
it wired for these modern conveniences. 

But it’s a natural question to ask, “How 
can the electrician get all those wires through 
the walls without putting us out of house 
and home while he’s doing it?” 

Just watch him dexterously pass a wire 
down behind the wall and “‘fish’”’ it out on 
the floor below. Or see with what ease he 
wires a fixture by taking up a board in the 
flooring above and reaching down. 

Mindful of the householder’s care for his 
furnishings, the electrical contractor works 
in neat and orderly fashion, protecting wood- 
work, furniture and plaster as he goes, with- 
out interruption to the use of the rooms. 

So while he is at it, let the contractor 
work out his plans for ample circuits. In- 
deed, the more fixtures and sockets and 
baseboard outlets, the more opportunities 
does he give electricity to prove itself the 
all-around aid we have been longing for. 

In plan and installation the contractor's 
experience is a sure guide to that ''Well, 
we're glad we had the electricity put in" 
feeling. 


estera Electric 


Company 


No. 14. Don't think only of Western Electrie 
as a mame on your vacuum cleaner er iron, but also 
as an organisation which serves in street lighting, 
in safe and rapid travel, in communication by wire 
er wireless—and in every other field of electrical 
achievement. 


(id older we should need a larger house. 
esides I wished to begin buying furniture 
that I shall keep permanently and the 
pieces I am picking up now would have 
looked out of place in the little conven- 
tional rooms of the average bungalow. I 
now have room for two college students ; 
one pays $16.00 a month for his room 
which more than pays for the gas, lights 
and water. 

Just as my husband enjoys putting 
money into the business he works in daily, 
so it is a real pleasure for me to help save 
for the home in which I work. I like to 
work for something tangible—like porch 
boxes, a rug, or a pair of candlesticks. 

It has been our policy, almost forced on 
us by our budget system, not to go in 
debt; because we know that we cannot 
ease our consciences by saying we'll pay 
for things next month. We realize that 
“next month” has bills of its own. So if 
we cannot afford a thing now we do not 
buy it; and it has often happened that 
when the time came when we could afford 
it we had outgrown the want. 

Naturally we realize that we are run- 
ning on a pretty close margin. But one 
must take some chances and ours seem 
fairly safe. 

Somehow it has finally dawned on me 
that a dollar spent is really gone; and 
while there seem always to be other dol- 
lars where that came from, the purchasing 
power of that particular dollar, for us, is 
gone forever. So I think twice before I 
spend that which in reality represents a 
part of my husband’s life or of mine. 


WHEN we get our home paid for and 
furnished as we wish, we may invest 
in something other than my husband’s im- 
mediate business. But just now, while all 
his energies are concentrated on his work, 
he finds it an irritating strain to look after 


| outside personal investments. 


This reminds me of one of my former 
"penny-wise pound-foolish” policies. In 
my enthusiasm for conserving money, I 
was inclined to expend energy too lavishly. 
I even tried to spend my husband's en- 
ergy for him. But I’ve found that if I 
wish a husband who is successful in a 
business way I mustn’t expect a handy 
man too. So I’ve learned to take care of 
the details about the home. I think there 
would be much more of the “family’s 
money" to spend in most homes if the 
wife as well as the man of the house would 
read all those articles in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, written by men who are doing 
things, and take to heart the thought that 
runs through them all, namely, that one's 
mental decks must constantly be clear for 
action. To think successfully along an 
broad constructive lines one must sloug 
off a lot of details in his business, to say 
nothing of the details connected with the 
home. 

We had a friend—a young man with a 
family—who died a short time ago; and 
nothing in the world undermined his 
health excepting the fact that besides try- 
ing to run a rather large and intricate 
business he was always expected to take 
Johnny to the dentist, order the meat, or 
mail a bunch of letters. I've learned from 
experience that the little things I once 
asked my husband to do “cluttered” his 
thoughts and possibly made him lose sight 
of something vital in his day's work. 

E. I. A. 
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2 Reed people for their first ride in a Franklin Sedan is always a 
satisfaction to its owner. The more accustomed he has become to 
Franklin performance, the greater his enjoyment of their surprise and 
pleasure. It brings to mind his own first experiences with the car. 


THE FRANKLIN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 
HE performance of the Franklin Sedan 
is surprising, simply because it differs 
from what a motorist has grown to expect. 


Its comfort remains even when good roads 
end; its reliability does not vary with the 
seasons; its economy is inherent. 


Franklin Sedan Features: 


Wide Observation Windows, al- 
lowing unobstructed outlook— 


Franklin light weight, flexibility and direct 
air cooling are the reasons behind this. 


Two Wide Doors, giving easy 


Eighteen years of uniformly fine service access to a roomy interior— 

and 50,000 satisfied owners are the proof. | Slanting V-shaped Windshield, per- 
mitting broadest driving vision— 

No car but the Franklin can show such and Sloping French-style Hood. 


owners’ results as those quoted above. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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In “the good old days"— 
when meat was "cheap" 
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Years ago people were buying 
steaks and chops "cheap" and 
other meats in proportion. 


It is true that meat prices are 
higher today—and so is the price 
of live stock. 


But— 


If present-day methods had been | 


in use fifty years ago, meat would 


have cost our fathers and mothers | 


and uncles and aunts even less 
than it did! 


Many parts of the animal were 
actually thrown away; the business 


was done in small unsanitary . 


plants. 


As a matter of fact, meat was not 


cheap in the early days as com- . 
pared with the price of live stock. . 


See what U. S. Census shows that 
with modern methods it took: 


In 1870 it took nearly 19 per cent 


of the value of meat products to 
cover the packer's expenses and 
profits for turning animals into 
meat ; the latest Census shows that 
it took less than 13 per cent of the 
value of meat products to perform 
this same service. 


This smaller '"'spread" between 
live stock and meat prices is due to 
development of large scale opera- 
tions and elimination of waste. 
It means that meats are cheaper 
today than they used to be, com- 
pared with the cost of raising live 


_ stock. 


Out of all receipts from the 


sale of animal products last year, 
Swift & Company paid out over 


_ 85 per cent for the live animals. 


The other 15 per cent covered all 


. plant, shipping, and selling ex- 


penses—and also the profit, which 
averaged only a fraction of a cent 
per pound on all products sold. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders, 
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Columbia 
“Grafonola 


They all make records ' Sean NS og. ik | 
exclusively for Columbia | 


There’s an all-star bill appearing every £ 
night on the biggest circuit in the world. 

Al Jolson, Nora Bayes, Van and Schenck, 
Harry Fox, Bert Williams, and Ted Lewis Jazz 
Band are the headliners on this bill. 

The audiences they entertain number mil- 
lions every night—a vast and growing army 
of Columbia Record fans. 

Stop at some Columbia dealer's. Buy the 
latest numbers of these song-loving and 
laughter-provoking Columbia stars. Join the 
happy family of Columbia fans. Enjoy an 
all-star bill each night at home. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move or set or 
measure. Just start the 
Grafonola and it plays and 
stops itself. -Exclusively on 
the Columbia Grafonola. 


Standard Models up to 
$300; Period Designs 
up to $2100 


“Dans mon fameux atelier à Paris je la 


oo tous, ouf—celle pure et fine pou- 
e 


dre riz Djer-Kiss—si bien aimée de vous 
parce que si francaise.” —Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation:— In my famous atelier 
in Paris | make it for you, yes—this 
fine, pure Djer-Kiss Face Powder— 
so liked by you because so French! 


cÅ tender, added Grace 


In Djer- Kiss Face Powder—a purity, a softness, 
a raffinement which you will find only in the 
finest French Face Powders! 

—delightful is that distinctive fragrance, a ten- 
der added grace of beauty which you will find in no 
other face powder—but only in Djer-Kiss itself! 

And in Djer-Kiss Rouge — with its natural, 
colorful charm of the rose— you will discover this 
same purity and odeur si délicat. 

Combined in use— wisel y, naturall y—Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder, Djer-Kiss Rouge, bring the final 
distinguishing touch to the toilette of Madame, of 
Mademoiselle. Do try them both! 


These three specialités — ROUGE, LIPSTICK, 
CREAM —are blended in America with pure 
Djer-Kiss Concentré imported from France. 


Made in F: er ss ge 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER - ALE E - SACHET 
TOILET WATER - VEGETA! 
In return for fifteen cents the Alfred H Smith 
asd 20 West 34th Street, New York City, 
will be y to send you samples of 
Dijer-Kiss y Ao Face Powder 
and Sachet. 


25 Cents 


PRawe By J, KNOWLES WARE 


Edison 
Amazin 


Made in both 
Wonderful cake ei bestens form, 
for Linoleum! 


You'd think it was new linoleum now, wouldn't you? 


There's a wonderful absorptive power in that soft crumbly Bon 
Ami Powder—it just drinks up grease and grime like a spongel 


You can clean linoleum by any other method you please and 
then immediately make a visibly-cleaner bright spot on it with 
Bon Ami Powder. 


For linoleum, congoleum or oil cloth. 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 


That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially made to 
play Victor Records, and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola, No combination of substitutes 
will enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they 
themselves have chosen to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Vi ctro ] a E | 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG. U. S, PAT, OFF. 
" . . This trademark and the trademarked word 
Victor Talking Machine Company Victrola” identify all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
en, N. J. 
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Un-retouched photograph of one of a set of Goodyear Cord 


p cs a j 
Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 

Tires eq ng a motor truck owned and rated by 

The Savannah Supply Company , Georgia 
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Drivers Helpers Without Wages, 
The Smooth-Going Pneumatics 
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* We have noted that our drivers work better on pneumatics—take more pride 
in their trucks, take better care of them, handle them better, work with better 
spirit. The quickness and safety enable us to use a better dispatching system. 
Our Goodyear Cord Tires are living up to their reputation for toughness.’’— 
H. A. Butterfield, Vice-President, Savannah Supply Company, Savannah, Ga. 


mO———————M—€————————— —ÀÁ—— —— —Á——ÓÓ——————ÓM———ÁÁM MMHRQ Hint manne 


'RANSPORTATION executives frequently report, as above, 
certain important advantages that accrue when their truck op- 
erators are assigned to units shod with Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Since the smooth-going pneumatics both lighten his work and con- 
tribute to his comfort, itis natural for a driver to work with decided 
vigor and spirit on them. 


His strength is conserved by their cushioning, his confidence is in- 
creased by their traction and his ambition is stimulated by their 
active and precise performance. 


On the helpful Goodyear Cord Tires, he finds opportunities to im- 
prove his routing and make more deliveries; to develop greater 
truck earning power and reduce operating costs. 


And in the stamina of their Goodyear Cord construction, reflecting 
the manufacturing care that protects our good name, is found the 
intensely reliable basis of all these advantages. 


Users' descriptions of how pneurnatics have saved drivers, loads, 
trucks and roads can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


CORD TIRES 
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NE of the delights of using Ivory 


Soap is that it does not cling to your 


skin when you want to rinse it off. The 


first touch of clear water. warm or cold 
— carries away the bubbling lather, leav- 
ing the skin free from soap and dirt. 


This perfect rinsing denotes the care and 
skill with which Ivory is made. It con- 
tains only the purest ingredients, perfectly 


combined. 


Send for free package 


This is why Ivory is the “right” soap for 


of Ivory Soap Flakes 


—snowlike flakes of genuine 
Ivory Soap, that make “Safe 
Suds in a Second” for launder- 
ing the finest silks, chiffons, 
georgettes, knitted things, flan- 


every skin. There is no excess oil to leave 
an unsightly shine; no excess alkali to 
make the skin feel hard and drawn and 
dry after the soap itself is gone. 


care for your lovely clothes your- 


rubbing. See how easy it is to | " | 
self, at practically no expense. IVORY SOAP Y 0 Lm O y^ PURE | 


For free trial size package, ad- 
dress Dept. 18-J, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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RÀ HE Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the  p—— 
following general household soaps: P. & G.— The White Naph.ba Soap, i 
Star Soap, and Star Naptha Washing Powder, thus enabung the | 
housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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What I Have Learned 
About You Americans 


For one thing your country is "Woman's Paradise" 


By V. Blasco Ibanez 


` Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse" 


OW do I know an American 
when I see one? 
There is no such thing as an 
American type, physically 
l speaking. There is, to be sure, 
a personage whom writers and artists 
present as “the American” but it is be- 
coming harder and harder 
to find the living specimen 


short-necked, chubby, and even fat 
Americans! And I may say the same of 
the ladies. The ideal type of the American 

irl is a tall, slender, athletic beauty. 

eed I confess that in my travels here I 
have seen women who were not tall, nor 
even slender and—to be quite frank— 


with really more flesh than they knew 
what to do with? ; 
It is safe to assert that every race of 

people on earth is to-day represented in 
the population of the United States. But 
this is far from saying that the American 
Republic is a “mosaic of peoples.” As I 

so often imagine it, the im- 

migration pouring into the 


in the United States. 

So it is with all countries. 
What is called the type is 
really the exception, and 
hence the many mistakes 
and absurdities that arise 
when people talk about 
other countries than their 


own. 

Ordinarily when people 
think of a Spaniard, they 
have in mind a dark- 
skinned, black-haired per- 
son, a “moreno,” as the 
word is in Spanish. Yet 
there are provinces in Spain 
where the majority of the 
inhabitants have blond, or 
even red, hair. So it is 
when Europeans think of 
an American. 
the English or Anglo-Saxon 
origin of the early settlers 
here, they suppose all Amer- 
icans must he blond, and 
are astonished to see dark- 
complexioned, black-haired 
Yankees. 

The world over, people 
conceive of the American 
as a tall, angular, bony 
chap, with a strong, de- 
termined lower jaw—an 
Uncle Sam, as that curious 
gentleman must have looked 
when he was twenty years 
old. To be sure, I have 
seen that type in this coun- 
try, especially in the states 
of the interior; but, on the 
other hand, how many 


Mindful of ' 


The Way Americans Laugh 
and the Way They Smoke 


So BLASCO IBANEZ says that he has 
been able to discover only two gestures that 
are absolutely American, unmistakably American, 
and so original that no other people on earth can 
imitate them. Here they are: 


“The first is the American’s way of laughing. 

“When an American laughs, he laughs all over. He 
throws his mouth as wide open as possible and makes 
as much noise as he can. An American may be out of 
sight in the next room. When you hear him laugh you 
can be sure he is an American. 

“T understand now why the United States leads the 
world in dentistry. You cannot laugh here unless 
your teeth are in good condition, with all the cavities 
well filled with gold. The inside of the American 
mouth is something external, like a hat or a necktie. 
It has to be kept much better groomed than the mouth 
of the European. 

“The second is the way an American smokes. 

“When a true Yankee is enjoying a cigar, he is always 
biting at it, drawing -at-it, but especially rolling it 
around, tilted at all angles, between his lips. The cigar 
is finally mauled to pieces. Then, when the American 
has smoked about half of it, he throws it away. It is 


an astonishingly prodigal and destructive manner of 


smoking. Economy in tobacco is something unknown 
to this country. I have a dollar to bet that I can walk 
around the streets of London and Paris and tell from 
any cigar butt whether an American smoked it.” 


United States is like the 


` rain falling upon the sea. 


Just as the ocean gives its 
taste and its color to every 
raindrop, so the vast flood 
of people in the Union as- 
similates, in its infinite 
volume, all. the elements 
that are contributed to it. 

I do not mean, of course, 
that this country has the 
miraculous power of trans- 
forming physical character- 
istics instantly. New York 
is not superior to Paris 
in changing brunettes to 
blondes or vice versa. Phys- 
ical differences persist at 
least for generations, though 
doubtless in the end they 
do mingle. When you are 
with native-born Ameri- 
cans it is often easy to 
guess the nationality of 
their forbears. But beyond 
any doubt whatever, there 
is an indefinable, a spiritual 
something which gives an 
air of common relationship 
to all people born in the 
United States, however di- 
verse and varied their phys- 
ical ancestry. 

I remember that, with: 
some friends of mine, I was 
once watching a number of 
companies in the American 
Army in France. Among 
the troops we could see boys 
who were surely Italians, 
or Spanish. Others were 


7 


8 


just as evidently Irish, or French, or Ger- 
man. The Jewish type was among the 
most prominent; while, in spite of the his- 
torical origin of the United States, the 
indisputably English or Anglo-Saxon was 
the hardest to detect. 

“But notice," I said to my compan- 
ions, "though their physical traits are all 
different, these boys, every one of them, 
look like Americans." And my friends 
agreed that really those American soldiers 
were all so American that they would 
never be mistaken for anything else. 

What is this distinctive American air 
which every American has? I do not 
know. There are so many 
things around us, common- 
place things besides, which 
we rub against every day, 
and yet no one is ever able 
to analyze them. 

Perhaps this common spir- 
itual physiognomy, so to 
speak, comes from the way 
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he is always biting at it, drawing at it; but 
especially rolling it around, tilted at all 
angles, beaver his lips. The cigar is 
finally mauled to pieces. Then, when the 
American has smoked about half of it, he 
throws it away. It is an astonishingly 
prodigal and destructive manner of smok- 
ing. Economy in tobacco is something 
unknown to this country. I have a dollar 
to bet that I can walk around the streets 
of London and Paris and tell from any 
cigar butt whether an American smoked 
it. 

There is really a third point of distinc- 
tiveness about Americans, but I am not 


A Few Notes on American 


Women 


American cuisine is something frivolous.” 

Even poor people here fall into this 
sweet absurdity. At lunch hour as I go 
along the street, especially in down-town 
New York, I see thousands of clerks, 
stenographers, waitresses—working peo- 
ple of all kinds—crowding around the soda 
fountains. They could get a square meal 
with what they spend there; but they all 
seem to want ice cream, or an ice-cream 
soda at least; and if that is not enough to 
satisfy their appetites, they fill out on a 
dish of some other kind of dessert. Sugar 
on sugar! 

At noontime, the United States looks 
like a nation of children 
who have stolen the pantry 
keys while their mothers 
were not looking, and have 
fallen upon the jam, to the 
disparagement of solid food. 


T THE risk of offendin 


some  sensibilities, 


people look at things and 
deal with them here; per- 
haps it comes from the way 
they express their feelings, 
the way they move, their 
manner of perceiving the ne- 
cessities of life. The school 
gets hold of us when we are 
little, and education makes 
brothers of all the inhabi- 
tants of a country in a re- 
lationship of common traits 
that only death obliterates. 


SUPPOSE if one were to 

observe Americans closely 
and over a long period of 
time, many identical ges- 
tures, many similar man- 
nerisms, might be found 
common to all of them. 
Such peculiarities are so 
minute that they resemble 
the different positions which 
our bodies assume succes- 
sively in the space of a sec- 
ond, and which, taken to- 
gether, make up a single 
characteristic movement. I, 
personally, have been able 
to discover two, and only 
two, such gestures, ges- 
tures absolutely American, 
unmistakably ^ American, 
and so original that no oth- 
er people on earth can imi- 
tate them. 

The first is the Ameri- 
can’s way of laughing. 

Whenan Americanlaughs, 
he laughs all over. He 


ERE are a few notes on American women 
made by Senor V. Blasco Ibaiiez: 


“American business men pay for their conquest of 
wealth by never knowing what true love is.... 

“The American business man chases dollars all da 
away from home; and, at night, when he comes to loo 
for a little rest he finds it at his club—talking business 
with his friends. 

“The wife of the American business man, surrounded 
as she is by every comfort and every luxury, lives a 
dreary, solitary life at home. ‘To escape from it, she, 
also, goes to her club, and lives among women, as her 
husband lives among men. ‘Thus, with the two sexes 
separated for the greater part of the time, the women 
come to depend on themselves or other women, and a 
sort of hostility against men grows up, much as the 
women in a harem come finally to hate their tyrant. 
That is why the United States alone shows more di- 
vorces among people in comfortable circumstances than 
any other country on earth. . 

*[n other nations, husband and wife have less money, 
but they see more of each other. The wife is not so 
luxuriously supported, but she is more carefully tended, 
by her husband. 

“Even poor couples in the United States live most of 
their lives apart. Both husband and wife work all day 
long, and by evening they feel more need of sleep than 
of love. 

“True love is the child of peaceful circumstances and 
of the hour of idleness. It requires imagination, imag- 
ination that is free from care and able to dream and 
create illusions. Love is impossible without imagina- 
tion. Unable to dream and build its fairy castles of 
illusion, love is nothing but a mechanical association, a 
legal incorporation founded for doing something that 
everyone else has done before you. . . ." 


must confess to a special 
fondness for New York. 
There are American cities 
which interest me quite as 
‘much as the great metrop- 
olis, but none of them 
appeal so deeply to my af- 
fections. To protect myself 
from any suspicion of try- 
ing to flatter my New York 
friends, I must add that 
there is a reverse side to 
my admiration. In my 
forthcoming novel on New 
York life, fhia a person- 
age—half philosopher, 
half lunatic—who has some- 
thing to say about every- 
thing in general, and usually 
from a critical point of 
view. Of New.York he 
remarks: “That city. is an 
agglomeration of people 
from all over the world. 
There are Germans and 
Slavs, ánd Latins and Jews 
and Orientals — and there 
are even a few Americans. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment pays a Yankee or 
two to live there as an ex- 
cuse for the Star-Spangled 
Banner to float on the 
buildings.” 
course, I am not re- 
sponsible for all the exag- 


. gerations of this personage 


of mine, but in most of 
his paradoxes there is a 
grain of truth. No city on 
earth, in fact, is so cosmo- 


throws his mouth as wide open as possible 
and makes as much noise as he can. An 
American may be out of sight in the next 
room. When you hear him laugh you can 
be sure he is an American. 

I understand now why the United 
States leads the world in dentistry. You 
cannot laugh here unless your teeth are in 
good condition, with all the cavities well 
filled with gold. The inside of the Ameri- 
can mouth is something external, like a 
hat or a necktie. It has to be kept much 
better groomed than the mouth of the 
European. 

The second is the way an American 
smokes. 

When a true Yankee is enjoying a cigar, 


sure it is so absolute; because in the 
United States as elsewhere there are cases 
of indigestion, lack of appetite, and so on, 
and consequently many Americans doubt- 
less eat as sanely as other people. But, 
in general, the American’s bill of fare is 
something sui generis—in a class by itself. 

Americans live on sugar. 

Even the richest people here have not 
more than one or two really nutritious 
dishes at a meal. The other items, and 
they are numerous, are all variations of 
sugar: cakes, pies, ice cream, and the like. 

Sooner or later some pedant is going to 
read a novel that I have in mind to write 
about the Unitėd States. And he will an- 
notate ^t the bottom of the page: “The 


politan as New York. 

This is far from being a fatal defect. 
All the great cities of history have been 
centers of attraction for humanity as a 
whole. Ancient Rome, under the Em- 
pire, and at a period when she had come 
to rule the greater part of the known 
world, harbored all nationalities within 
her walls—and even a few Romans. 
Fascinated by the charms of the World's 
Capital, people flocked to the Eternal 
City from the remotest corners of civili- 
zation; and the Government eventually 
fell to Spanish emperors, Asiatic emperors 
and German emperors. 

_ The sign of a city's power and greatness 
is its cosmopolitanism. I do not say that 
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to be really great a city must be cosmo- 
politan; but Lae believe it essential to the 
progress of humanity that there exist five 
or six great world centers where people of 
all kinds can come together, work and 
live together, exchange their differing 
ideas, and offer, as it were, a rough illus- 
trative sketch of what the society of the 
future is to be. 


I Y ENTHUSIASM for New York 

reaches also to the external aspect of 
the city. Many anemic spirits find New 
York something horrible to look upon. 
For me it is a thing of Babylonian gran- 
deur. It has the crushing, overwhelming 
majesty of the blind, cruel forces of na- 
ture. The great buildings that shut out 
the sky and compel puny mortals to walk 
in the depths of great chasms like so many 
ants crawling along the bottom of a fur- 
row, can never become a commonplace 
spectacle to a foreign observer. I have 
been looking at those skyscrapers now 
for eight months. I have not yet got used 
to them. Every day they surprise me as 
much as they did when I first set eyes 
upon them. 

Not that I would have all cities look 
like New York! 

No, that would be like always seeing 
the world under a magnifying glass; and 
life would be unendurably monotonous 
from the very fact of its being everywhere 
so big. But it is well that there be one 
New York, to glorify the human race and 
satisfy the vanity of mortal man. Before 
I came to America, I thought I had seen 
everything worth seeing in the world. 
But as my steamer sailed up the Hudson, 
I experienced at first a sense of astonish- 
ment, and then one of fear, and finally 
one of haughtiness. As an insignificant 
animal walking on two paws, I swelled 
with pride that other insignificant ani- 
mals like myself had been able to build 
houses to rival the mountains raised by 
nature, and to obliterate the darkness of 
the night with an electric brilliancy rival- 
ing the sun's. 

I am impressed with one peculiarity of 
the American mind: 

'The American likes absolute certainty, 
fixed, exceptionless rules, solid, positive 
truths delivered bluntly and without the 
slightest suspicion of doubt. Grada- 
tions in matters of opinion, and the con- 
cept of relativity in thought values, seem 
to be unknown in the United States. 
People here have apparently no patience 
with the numerous exceptions and quali- 
fications that modify a general statement 
and at times even suppress a rule. Amer- 
ican curiosity insists on knowing every- 
thing, on learning everything to the last 
detail, as rapidly as possible, and without 
any margins of vagueness or nuance. 

An American asks you: "How many 
fish are there in the Hudson River, includ- 
ing the upper and lower bays of New 
York?" Don’t begin a dissertation on the 
method and theory of knowledge; just 
answer positively and with assurance: 
"Seven million five hundred and forty-one 
thousand six hundred twenty-eight—and 
a half, for a new fish is on the point of be- 
ing born at this moment." 

Now, religion alone can give a round 
and satisfactory answer to all the obscure 
problems that surround us during our 
whole lives from the rocking of the cradle 
to the stillness of the grave. Religions do 
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This picture of the great Spanish novelist was taken a day or two before he sailed 
for home after spending eight months in the United States and one month in Mexico. 
The accompanying article was written for "The American Magazine” during the 
return voyage to Europe and is, so far, the only published record giving his thought- 
fully digested impressions of America. 

Blasco Ibanez, already famous in his own country, became known to the whole 
civilized world’ through his great novel, "The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 
the American translation of which is in its 158th edition! ‘Mare Nostrum" has gone 
through 52 editions in this country, "Woman Triumphant” is in its 20th; "The Shadow 
of the Cathedral” in its 18th, and so on—all within a few years. He is one of the most 
extraordinary writers of modern times, a many-sided genius of great power, courage, 
and humanity. In most of his books he attacks some evil, as in "La Bodega," where 
he takes up the two problems of social revolution and drunkenness, and in "Blood 
and Sand," where he makes a daring assault on the Spanish national sport of bull- 
fighting. But he is a propagandist with marvelous literary skill. 

Blasco Ibanez was born in Valencia in 1867, the son of a dry-goods merchant who 
wanted to make a lawyer of him. The boy early became a member of the republican 
party, and at eighteen was put into prison because of a sonnet he had written against 
the Government. For his anti-government activities he was imprisoned no less than 
thirty times. He was often obliged to leave the country; but these temporary exiles 
were spent in travel which broadened his experience and later furnished wonderful 
material for his writings. He is now at work on a novel of America, which he will 
call "Woman's Paradise.” 


not demand concrete proofs. They are 
content with the illumination of faith. I 
think it is the American desire for definite- 
ness and certainty that explains the great 
róle religion plays in the culture of the 
United States. I have met very few irre- 
ligious Americans. In competition with 
this passionate effort for the rapid acqui- 
sition of final certainties, science must 
necessarily be content with a secondary 
position in American life. Science needs 


clear, tangible proofs for all it says; and 
in this world of ours so few things can be 
really proved! 

We people of the Old World are not so 
anxious to know all about everything. We 
have learned from experience that it is 
possible to get along with one or two 
truths more or less, and that even those 
one or two truths are perhaps not true 
after all. Whereas if the American asks 
himself a question, (Continued on page 1 52) 


Edison Working on 
. With the 


First announcement of a marvelous 


HOMAS A. EDISON is hard at 
work on an invention—w hat he 
calls “an apparatus "—designed 
to enable those who have left this 
earth to communicate with those 
of us who are still on the carth. 

Mr. Edison has. no faith in the instru- 
ments now in use. He does not condemn 
those who dabble with them as fakers or 
impostors, because, as he told 
me, “One can let the imagi- 
nation take such a grip that it 
becomes possible to imagine 
that things have actually oc- 
curred which have had no 
other foundation than in the 
person's imagination.” 

Mr. Edison had kept all 
information about his new 
invention a complete secret 
until his talk with me. When 
he gave me this interview for 
THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 1t 
was his first announcement, 
or even admission, to out- 
siders, that he was engaged 
in the attempt which is de- 
scribed here. 

We had been discussing the 
appalling ignorance of man 
concerning everything around 
him, when Mr. Edison d.- 
clared emphatically: 

*We don't know one mil- 
lionth of one per cent about 
anything! Why, we don't 
even know what water is. 
We don't know what light is. 
We don't know what gravita- 
tion is. We don't know what 
enables us to keep on our feet, 
to stand up. We don't know 
what electricity is. We don't 
know what heat is. We don’t 
know anything about mag- 
netism. We have a lot of hy- 
potheses, but that’s all. We. 
are just emerging from the 
chimpanzee state mentally." 

From our ignorance 
things on this earth, Mr. 
Edison proceeded to talk of 
our utter ignorance of any 
other life following this one. 

“A great deal is being said 
and written about spiritual- 
ism these days," he went on, 

"But the methods and ap- 
paratus commonly used and 
discussed are just a lot of un- 
scientific nonsense. I don't 
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energy, and endurance. 
most a thousand inventions; has designed, 
operated huge plants for manufacturing the products 
of his genius; and now, at seventy-three years of age, he 
is actually looking for other worlds to conquer, for he 
is seeking to perfect an apparatus which can receive 
communications from the next world. 
inventions which make modern life what it is are the 
incandescent light, the phonograph, the megaphone, 
the alkaline storage battery, the kinetoscope, kineto- 
graph, kinetophone, the sextuplex telegraph instrument, 
His energy is almost literally sleepless, for 
it is his custom to take only a few hours' rest at night 


and so on. 


say that all these so-called ‘mediums’ are 
simply fakers scheming to fool the public 
and line their own pockets. Some of them 
may be sincere enough. They may really 
have got themselves into such a state of 
mind that they i imagine they are in com- 
munication with ‘spirits.’ 

“T have a theory of my own which 
would explain scientifically the existence 
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of For years Edison has been a marvel of concentration, 
He has received patents for al- 


built, and 


Among his 


interview by the 


As reported by 


in us of what is termed our ‘subconscious 
minds. — It is quite possible that. those 
spiritualists who declare they receive 
communications from another world al- 
low their subconscious minds to predomi- 
nate over their ordinary, everyday minds, 
and permit themselves to become, in à 
sense, hypnotized into thinking that their 
imaginings are actualities, that what thev 
Imagine as occurring, while 
they are in this mmal state, 
ically has occurred. 

“But that we receive com- 
munications from another 
realm of life, or that we have 
—as yet—any means, or 
method, through which we 
could establish this communi- 
cation, is quite another thing. 
Certain of the methods now 
in use are so crude, so child- 
ish, so unscientific, that it is 
amazing how so many rational 
human beings can take any 
stock in them. If we ever do 
succeed in establishing com- 
munication with personalities 
which have left this present 
life, it certainly won't. be 
through any of the childish 
contraptions which seem so 
silly to the scientist. 

T ee 

Mr. Edison paused. His 
bright, sparkling, penetrating 

eves looked into space. He 
was cogitating something in 
his busy, teeming mind. 

He was pondering, I soon 
discovered, whether he would 
disclose his own activities in 
this mysterious, fascinating, 
unfathomed field... He decided 
that he would. 

"| have been at work for 
some time building an appa- 
ratus to see if it is possible for 
personalities which have left 
this earth to communicate 
with us," he resumed. “If 
this is ever accomplished. it 
will be accomplished, not by 
any occult. mystifying, mys- 
terious, or weird means, such 
as are employed by so-called 
‘mediums, but by scientific 
methods. If what we call 
personality exists after death, 
and that personality is anx- 
ious to communicate with 
us who are still in the flesh on 
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experiment given here in an authenticated 
great inventor himself 


B.C. Forbes 


this earth, there are two or three kinds of 
apparatus which should make communi- 
cation very easy. I am engaged in the 
construction of one such apparatus now, 
and I hope to be able to finish it before 
very many months pass. 

“If those who have left the form of life 
that we have on earth cannot use, cannot 
move, the apparatus that I am going to 
give them the opportunity of moving, 
then the chance of there being a hereafter 
of the kind we think about and imagine 
goes down. 

“On the other hand, it will, of course, 
cause a tremendous sensation if it is suc- 
cessful. 

“I am working on the theory that our 
palny exists after what we call life 
eaves our present material bodies. If 
our personality dies, what's the use of a 
hereafter? What would it amount to? It 
wouldn't mean anything to us as individ- 
uals. If there is a hereafter which is to do 
us any good, we want our personality to 
survive, don't we? 

“If our personality survives, then it is 
strictly logical and scientific to assume 
that it retains memory, intellect, and other 
faculties and knowledge that we acquire 
on this earth. Therefore, if personality ex- 
ists, after what we call death, it is reason- 
able to conclude that those who leave this 
earth would like to communicate with 
those they have left here. Accordingly, 
the thing to do is to furnish the best con- 
ceivable means to make it easy for them 
to open up communication with us, and 
then see what happens. 

“I am proceeding on the theory that in 
the very nature of things, the ds 
material or physical power possessed by 
those in the next life must fe extremely 
slight; and that, therefore, any instrument 
designed to be used to communicate with 
us must be super-delicate—as fine and 
responsive as human ingenuity can make 
it. For my part, I am inclined to believe 
that our personality hereafter will be able 
to affect matter. If this reasoning be cor- 
rect, then, if we can evolve an instrument 
so delicate as to be affected, or moved, or 
manipulated—whichever term you want 
to use—by our personality as it survives 
in the next life, such an instrument, when 
made available, ought to record some- 
thing." 


R. EDISON would not be astonished 
if responses on his wonderful new 
invention should first come from telegra- 
phers, or scientists, or others thoroughly 


gree of 


understanding the use of delicate instru- 
nfents and electric currents. Although 
he has accomplished more than any other 
human being in applying electricity to 
practical uses, he declares that neither he 
nor any other human being yet knows a 
billionth part of what is likely to be known 
about electricity ages hence. 

Edison, however, already knows enough 
to convince him that electricity can and 
will be utilized in thousands of ways not 
yet dreamed of. It may well be, he thinks, 
that his super-delicate instrument, de- 
signed to form a medium of communica- 
tion een another world and this, will 
be most readily located and grasped, so to 
speak, by those possessing expert knowl- 
edge of the power and potentiality and 
versatility of electric currents. This 
point, however, he does not emphasize. 


OLIVING being awaits with keenerin- 

terest than Mr. Edison the completion 
and testing of this method of seeking to 
penetrate what is popularly called the 
spirit world. Mr. Edison, as already indi- 
cated, has a theory of his own about life, 
as well as death and what follows death. 
He accepts none of the theories heretofore 
expounded, whether by Darwin or by 
theologians. Edison doesn’t claim to 
know what’s what in regard to the origin 
of life, or the evolution of living things on 
this planet, but he does claim to be able 
to declare with absolute positiveness that 
some of our most generally accepted no- 
tions on the subject are utterly untenable 
and ridiculous. 

“I cannot believe for a moment,” said 
Mr. Edison, “that life in the first instance 
originated on this insignificant little ball 
which we call the earth—little, that is, in 
contrast with other bodies which inhabit 
space. The particles which combined to 
evolve living creatures on this planet of 
ours probably came from some other body 
elsewhere in the universe. 

“I don’t believe for a moment that one 
life makes another life. Take our own 
bodies. I believe they are composed of 
myriads and myriads of infinitesimally 
small individuals, each in itself a unit of 
life, and that these units work in squads— 
or swarms, as I prefer to call them—and 
that these infinitesimally small units live 
forever. When we ‘die’ these swarms of 
units, like a swarm of bees, so to speak, 
betake themselves elsewhere, and go on 
functioning in some other form or envi- 
ronment. : 

“These life units are, of course, so in- 


finitely small that probably a thousand of 
them aggregated together would not be- 
come visible under even the ultra-micro- 
scope, the most powerful magnifying 
instrument yet invented and constructed 
by man. These units, if they are as tiny 
as I believe them to be, would pass 
through a wall of stone or concrete almost 
as easily as they would pass through the 
air. 

“The more we learn the more we realize 
that there is life in things which we used 
to regard as inanimate, as lifeless. We 
now know that the difference between the 
lowest-known forms of animal life and 
trees or flowers or other plants is not so 
very great. 

"Small as these units of life are, they 
could still contain a sufficient number of 
ultimate particles of matter to form high- 
ly organized entities or individuals, with 
memory, certain varieties of skill, and 
other attributes of living entities. We, in 
our ignorance of all that pertains to life, 
have come to imagine that if certain 
things happen to a human being or an ani- 
mal its whole life ceases. This notion has 
been repeatedly disproved in recent years. 

“The case best known to scientists and 
to the medical profession is that of certain 

arts of a chicken which have kept on 
living’ at the Rockefeller Medical Insti- 
tute long, long after the chicken of which 
they once formed a part had died. Does 
not this prove that myriads and myriads 
of units of life which formed these parts of 
this chicken have continued on the job, 

erforming their former functions just as 
if the head of that chicken had never been 
chopped off? These astute scientists, en- 
gaged by Mr. Rockefeller to increase the 
sum total of human knowledge, have sim- 
ply provided the proper conditions for 
these swarms of units of life to keep on 
working as before. 


“(THE probability is that among units of 

life there are certain swarms which do 
most of the thinking and directing for 
other swarms. In other words, there are 
probably bosses, or leaders, among them, 
just as among humans. This theory would 
account for the fact that certam men 
and women have greater intellectuality, 
greater abilities, greater powers than oth- 
ers. It would account, too, for differences 
in moral character. One individual may 
be composed of a larger percentage of the 
higher order of these units of life than 
others. The moving out of myriads of 
what we may call (Continued on page 82) 
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Over her shoulder he caught a glimpse of a rumpled bed, a trunk, a rickety chair, and a kind of boxlike 
washstand. The girl was prettily flushed and her large, appealing brown eyes burned with a defiant light 
i 


The Little “Dame” on the 
< Second Floor 


By Theodore Seixas Solomons 
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IMMY BRADY stood in the door- 

way of his room on the third floor 

back, and looking down the dark 

stairway patien watched the 

oor of the second floor front. It 

was seven-thirty of a Saturday evening, 

and he was all ready to go out and splurge 

“till morning. He was in no hurry, for he 
had no engagement. He seldom had. 

Being a young hawk who got his amuse- 
ments fortuitously, Jimmy could wait 
thus, furtively, in his doorway till eight 
o'clock—or longer for that matter. But 
this would be foolish; for if the little dame 
in the second floor front were going out at 
all—he knew she was now in from the 
light under her door—she would certainly 
* beat it” before then. 

He could knock at her door, make some 
excuse to talk to her, and invite her out. 
But he preferred to encounter her in a way 
that would seem accidental—hastily de- 
scend the stairs, for instance, as she 
emerged from her room, and meet her in 
the hallway below. 

This, with perhaps a cleverly contrived 
seesawing for precedence at the head o 
the next flight, would be more likely of 
success. For “some of dem dames” took 
alarm at the least evidence of premedita- 
tion; and, from his secret scrutiny of her, 
this slim, big-eyed one seemed like that. 

Several times they had passed each 
other in the dark, ill-odored hallways of 
their lodging place, but the “stiff little 

devil” had ignored his half bold, half shy 
Overtures. Tuning inferred from this that 
she belonged to “‘some guy” whom he 
hadn’t chanced to see around: Maybe she 
always met him outside somewhere. 
He had never heard talk in the second 
floor front, but that didn’t mean that its 


occupant was too good for it. Maybe 
she was ''leery of old ors ik who 
wouldn't "stand for it." Well he knew 


the ways of the lank and sour landlady 
in the basement. 

Jimmy had washed from his hands 
the grimeof the packing-room, had blacked 
his shoes, and tied his flashiest four-in- 


hand. His hair, under his hard hat, 


was plastered to a glossy brown. He 
was confident, if he could talk to this 
“slim little boid" a few minutes, holdin 
her with his big gray eyes while he retail 
the funny patter he had picked up in 
cheap vaudeville shows, he’d surely throw 
her off her guard, and have her little arm 
tucked under his in about fifteen minutes. 
Then—any dance, for a starter. 

Jimmy, only nineteen now, had not been 
much on the dames till a year or two ago, 
when, with his sudden leap to size and pur- 
pose, ambition and desire, he had quit 
selling papers and had set his foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder of a mercantile 
career as errand boy and drudge in a big 


warehouse of the Stillson Hardware and 
Steel Company. He had now reached the 
second rung—he was a packer. 

At seven-fifty-five Jimmy became rest- 
less, and thought of his pals in the pool 
hall. At eight-ten he visioned the beckon- 
ing lights of the Avenue. 

‘Aw, whadda I care!” he muttered; 
and carefully closing and locking his door, 
he walked slowly down the stairs. Just as 
he reached the bottom, the door of the 
front hall room opened, and he nearly 
bumped into the girl for whom he had lain 
in wait. She murmured "Excuse me,” 
and turned back toward her room. Jimmy 
turned with her. 

“Didn’t hurt me none, girlie,” he as- 
sured her with an ingratiating smile, as he 
awkwardly took off his hat—and immedi- 
ay replaced it again. ‘‘Was you goin’ 
out?” 


GHE turned on him in the doorway. 
Over her shoulder he caught a glimpse 
of a rumpled bed, a trunk, a rickety chair, 
and a kind of boxlike washstand. The girl 
was prettily flushed and her large, appealing 
brown eyes burned with a detan light. 

“Is that any of your business?” she de- 
manded in a low voice, and would have 
shut the door, but Jimmy set his foot 
against the jamb. 

* What's the matter, girlie? Think I’m 
goin’ to get fresh? Nuttin’ doin’. Say, 
we're neighbors, ain't we?” 

His tone was insinuating, but it failed 
to reassure her. Her bony little hand still 
trembled on the door [nabs her eyes 
still held their half-angry appeal. 

“If you was goin’ anywhere—” ven- 
tured Jimmy. 

“T wasn’t!” she snapped. 

“Well, you can,” declared young Brady 
cordially. “You kin go anywheres wid 
me. You sure look good, girlie. I'll say 
you do. There’s a dance down at—” 

It was a potent word—'' dance!" And 
it had instant effect. i 

“I know them dances,” she gritted, and 
her small fist flew up and struck him in 
the face. 

He seized her to prevent another blow. 
She struggled, coughed violently, and 
fainted. alarm, Tiy eased her to 
the floor and hesitated a moment, looking 
down at her white face. Then, his sense 
of guilt stronger than the impulse to 
atone, he closed the door and fled noise- 
lessly to the street. On the sidewalk he 
paused a moment, ill at ease. 

“Scared silly!” he muttered uncom- 
fortably. Then—*'Scared of me!” 

There was pride in that thought. The 
little dame knew that Jimmy Brady was 
a man—all there! He steered for a pool 
den, where he told the tale with boastful 
embellishments. 

V 


The “little dame” came out of her 
faint on the floor with a shivering, for 
it was late November and her room was 
cold. These slight paroxysms were suc- 
ceeded by fits of coughing; after which, 
exhausted, she lay for a while across her 
bed till she regained strength to resume 
what she had been doing—washing some 
stockings and handkerchiefs, and a waist 
to wear Monday in her search for work. 

She found herself unequal to the waist, 


‘for she must stand to wash it. So she sat 


in the stiff chair and rinsed out the hand- 
kerchiefs and stockings in a hand basin 
set on the old trunk. With the first breath 
she could trust herself to expel without 
fear of coughing she exclaimed, half 
whimsically: 

“Cheeky young beast!” 

Pool, at which Jimmy was nearly a 
Class A man, was the opening feature of a 
nieht of revelry. Nevertheless, through 
all its festivities, he was haunted by the 
image of a paling girl, who clutched at 
nothing and sank to the floor of a miser- 
able bedroom. At his feet in the dark 
aisle of the stifling, clammy movie theatre 
his fancy limned her white, upturned face 
in a dim, illusive phosphorescence. Among 
the motley glares of the Avenue the gas 
jet of her room flared, too. And each 
slight, frail young woman he passed 
brought her scared eyes to him by re- 
semblance or by contrast. 

At two o:clock he and some chums 
strolled a few blocks along the Avenue, 
now thinly denizened with the dregs of its 
night life; and at the corner of Jimmy's 
street the young hardware packer turned 
from the others and, snugly buttoning his 
cheap overcoat, listened to the Pard 
sounds of his shoes upon the pavement. 


HE LOOKED up at the black window of 
the second floor front when he reached 
the disintegrating steps of No. 637, Mrs. 
Collins’s lodging-house. To Jimmy the 
structure was palatial; a fitting symbol of 
the place he had achieved in the business 
world and of the greater things he was 
bound to win. A waif among thousands, 
he had the desires of himself alone to fur- 
ther. Success to him meant more wages; 
and more wages meant more pleasure— 
pool, movies, eats, clothes and—Janes. 

Into the front-door latch he fitted his 
key noiselessly, for he feared to awaken 
Mrs. Collins, asleep in the basement. 
Several times she had glared threatening- 
ly at him and sounded her harsh warning 
against “disreppitable” conduct. Hence 
he was cautious. 

At the second floor, he found himself 
approaching the girl’s door with great 
care; and as he paused in front of it he 
closed his eyes to let the brief “movie” 
which had been enacted just within it 
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A moment she paused warily, then opened the door and found the bag of 
fruit. She looked for a note within, or a scrawl on the bag itself. Finding 
nothing, her glance lifted and rested with conviction on the third floor back 


flash itself again upon the living screen of 
his brain: the throaty refusal and 
defiance, the sudden blow—like the im- 
pact of a gnat—and the fainting girl, with 
peace regained upon her face. Then he 


‘crept up the stairs, drew off his clothes and 


crawled, shivering, into bed. 

Late in the morning he arrayed himself 
again in his best clothes, for he had a Sun- 
day "date" with three of the store boys to 
go up the Sound. He did not think once 
of the girl whose face was all eyes, until 
he approached her door. Then, lest she 
should be within and alert, he walked 
steadily down the hallway, for she might 
know his step and fear a bold knock. But 
when he reached the outer air she was 
gone from him; and only the image of the 
crowded river held his vagrant thought 
until he reached a curb fruit stand on the 
Avenue. Here he came to a sudden halt 
and stared at oranges, bananas, and 
certain waxy white apples, with red spots 
on their cheeks, heh reminded him 
instantly of her. 

“Must be somethin’ the matter wid 
her," he muttered, and hastily he bought 
two of each kind of fruit and almost ran 
back to the scarred lodging-house and 
through the fetid air of ihe passageways 
to the door of the second floor front. He 
made a hole with his fingers in the loosely 
puckered neck of the paper bag and 
thrust the door knob through it. The 
knob gave a slight rattle, and a voice 
within called in thin tones of alarm, 
“Who is it?” But Jimmy was walking 
rapidly away on tiptoe. 

“Who is 1t?" again called the girl. 

Though fully dressed, she was lying on 
her bed, from which she now arose and 
moved slowly to the door. A moment she 
paused warily, then opened the door and 
found the bag of fruit. She looked for a 
note within, or a scrawl on the bag itself. 
Finding nothing, her glance lifted and 
rested with conviction on the third floor 
back. Then she shut her door and, lean- 
ing against the pockmarked wall, avidly 
ate of the fruit, her tears falling. 


SHE was nearing the end of her re- 
+J sources, and she knew it. Since she 
came to the illimitable wilderness of brick 
and stone and iron, her life had been a 
curiously repeated alternation of jobs she 
could get but could not hold, and jobs 
she could hold but could not get. Be- 
tween the latter and her eager hands 
there always intervened some  cold- 
blooded, argus-eyed sizer-up of help who 
astutely interpreted her frailness, waxen- 
ness, color spots-—and efforts not to cough. 
In the place from which she came there 
were none close of kin to whom her pride 
would permit her to turn. She was shy, 
aloof, and had perforce to spend the inter- 
vals between work and looking for work in 
that small bleak haven of rest, the second 
floor front. She did not know of the eager 
hands which, here and there in the wilder- 
ness, were stretched forth to succor her. 
Flung by the Great Force into the vast 
arena of life, she purposed fighting the 
grim battle till the end. For pluck she 
had, and a high pride in its possession. 
She came wearily home, late on Monday 
afternoon a week later, with some food 
under her arm. But she lay on her bed, 
too exhausted to cook it on the small ker- 
osene stove that fouled the air that came 
in the window, (Continued on page 161) 


"He's Slipping” | 


The story of a man who overheard those words and 
knew they were being used about him 


HE other afternoon a man with 

whom we have done business for 

a good many years came into my 

office. He is the manager of a 

fairly successful manufacturin 
concern; a good fellow, though blessed 
with perhaps a trifle more than the nor- 
mal allotment of self-satısfaction. 

“ Busy?” he inquired noisily. 

I motioned him to a seat, passed over a 
cigar, and watched him 
while he lighted it. He was 
well dressed; indeed, if one 
were inclined to be critical, 
it might have been sug- 
gested that his necktie was 
just a bit too fastidious, 

is shoes almost obtrusively 
shiny. 

His look and manner be- 
tokened a prosperous ex- 
' istence in ihe best of all 


pened to be passing" he said, and thought 
he would come in and take up a little 
matter with me personally, instead of 
writing about it. For the life of me, I 
cannot now remember what that little 
matter was; some detail of the transac- 
tions between his company and ours, 
which would ordinarily have heen handled 
by the clerks in our respective offices. I 
rang for the chief clerk, got the informa- 


Six Signs That Show When 
a Man is Slipping 


. By his talk and his manner he is constantly “selling 
himself," obviously trying for an impression. 


out, I probably should have dismissed my 
suspicions as unfounded, and have for- 
gotten them. But he did not go! He 
stayed and talked. He said that his own 
company was in wonderful condition; 
more orders on the books than it could 

“Not much like the story when I went 
there,” he laughed. “Guess you remem- 
ber those days as well as I do. Things 
looked pretty black for a 
while, but we pulled them 
through. 

“By George, I sometimes 
think my directors don’t 
realize what a job it was to 
puil that old boat off the 
rocks," hecontinued. “They 
seem to have the idea that 
it was a cinch, that the tide 
: just came in and lifted her. 
His [hey forget those nights 


possible worlds—and yet, 
somewhere in his entrance 
to the office and his rather 
boisterous greeting there 
was a false note that set my 
instinct on guard. 

Perhaps it was that word 
“busy.” 
amounts to anything is 
busy. To spring at him 
with that inquiry tends not 
merely to irritate, but it 
maneuvers the inquirer into 
a position where rebuff is 
easy. The obvious answer 
to the question is "Yes." 
But,: having received that 
answer, what opening is 
there for the inquirer ex- 
cept the opening provided 
by the door? 

Men who place a decent 
value on their own time and 
the time of others, do not 
start conversations in that 
way. They are busy, and 
give you credit for being 
busy too. ‘They do not 
waste rime with superfluous 
interrogations, ‘They walk 
in, state their business and 
walk out, as eager to leave 


Every man who . 


greeting is a bit too effusive, his self-confidence a bit 
too pronounced. 


. He is concerned over titles and perquisites. He 


wants to know: “Am I manager or am I not?” and, 
“Does Jones take orders from me or do I take orders 
from him?” The man who is forging ahead cares 
little who wears the red ribbon. Give him a pine 
table and elbow room; that’s all he asks. 


. He is over-anxious not to be forgotten. He appears 


much at dinners and clubs. He visits busy men in 
their offices, with the phrase: “I thought I would 
just drop in and see you about a little matter." 


. He talks about the past, reminding you of what he 


did at such and such a time and of the big deal he 
pulled off with So-and-so. 


. He discusses his employers with you confidentially, 


giving you to understand that they are “fine people, 

and all that, but not as progressive as they might 

be—not much chance with them for a really big 
” . 

man. 


. He is emphatic in his praise of your business. He 


says that he has always thought he could have 
made a big thing of it if he had got into a line like 
yours. He hints that he has sometimes thought of 
changing —that, in fact, one or two important con- 
cerns similar to yours have approached him only 
recently. 


when I was there till eleven 
and twelve for weeks run- 
ning, and Saturdays when 
I used to sweat blood, won- 
dering where the pay-roll 
money was coming from. 
Pretty soft for them these 
days, just sitting back and 
letting me pass them the 
dividends. By Jiminy, I 
sometimes think they have 
it a little bit too soft. Not 
that they haven't given me 
a good run for my mone, 
you understand; I guess 
there ain't many men that 
are better fixed in a com- 
pany the size of ours. Not 
criticizing them, you un- 
derstand! But when a fel- 
low has the knack of put- 
ting things across, he kind 
of wonders sometimes 
whether he couldn't do bet- 
ter for hunself if he was in 
with fellows that are a little 
more progressive. You un- 
derstand what To mean. 
Now, take you and Joc 
here oe ka 

My partner, joe, had 
been passing the rear door 


for the sake of protecting their own time, 
as from fear of intruding unnecessarily on 
yours. 

It may have been that single word, and 
the manner of its utterance that raised 
my doubt; it may have been the jaunti- 
ness of his entrance—a bit too self-confi- 
dent; or his greeting, which bordered on 
effusiveness. 1 cannot be sure. But some- 
thing, I know, set me to wondering about 
him as he sat there puffing away at his 
cigar—and until that afternoon I had 
never wondered about him ín just those 
terms before. 

My wonder tended to increase as the 
conversation developed. He just “hap- 


tion he wanted, and we had straightened 
out the thing in five minutes. But he 
made no haste to go. Instead, he settled 
a bit in his chair, asked expansively 
** How's business?” and, without waiting 
for a reply, began to talk about his own 
business and about himself. 

I did not interrupt him. My doubt was 
crystallizing into a suspicion—a fateful, 
depressing suspicion. I did not want to 
do him an injustice. We had been ac- 
quaintances, if not fmends, for many 
years. I knew his family, and had every 
reason to wish him well. It was important 
that I should not misjudge him; and if he 
had stood up, shaken hands, and walked 


of my room às the last. sentence was 
spoken, and heard his name. ] was about 
to motion him to come in, but he caught 
my eye and shook his head. He came 
back a second time while our friend was 
still talking. The third time, he deter- 
mined apparently that the call had lasted 
long enough, walked in, spoke to our 
visitor, inj reminded me that I was ten 
minutes late for an important conference. 
Our friend rose at once. 

“I must be hurrying along, boys,” he 
said, reaching for his hat. “Was just 
passing your place, Joe, and thought I'd 
drop in to take up a little matter with 
Fred. I was telling (Continued on page 80) 
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"The Homely Wisdom of 
Fuller E. Callaway 


The story of a wonderful Southerner whose human insight in business is 
something like that which Lincoln had in public affairs 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


F YOU have ever heard of La 

Grange, Georgia, it is likely that you 

have heard, also, of Fuller E. Calla- 

way. Callaway and La Grange have 

been together ever since Callaway 
was born. 

La Grange wasn’t much of a place then, 
just a little country town with few people 
and the general prostration of enterprise 
that was characteristic of the South after 
the Civil War. Anyone 
looking for a business career 
might have thought it a 
very good place to get out 
of. But that idea never 
occurred to Callaway. 

From the moment he 
sold his first dozen spools of 
thread to the citizens of 
La Grange, to the present 
day, La Grange and the 
country about have seemed 
to him simply teeming with 
possibilities. 

Because Callaway saw 
these possibilities and made 
other people see them, La 
Grange is now a hustling 
modern small city. Prosper- 
ous people walk its streets, 
patronize its stores, and 
deposit their savings in its 
flourishing banks. On its 
outskirts is growing an 
addition, known as South- 
west La Grange, where 
several thousand attractive 
new spic-and-span homes, 
surrounded by gardens of 
flowers, house the addition- 
al workers whom Callaway ` 
has called recently to the 
town. 

Within a hundred miles 
of La Grange are all the 
Callaway enterprises— 
twenty-three different busi- 
nesses. "They include the 
Unity Cotton Mills, the 
Unity Spinning Mills, the 
Elm City Cotton Mills, 
the Milstead Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Manchester Cotton 
Mills, the Hillside Cotton Mills, the 
Valley Waste Mills, the Security Ware- 
house Company, the La Grange Insur- 
ance Agency, the La Grange Develop- 
ment Company, the Electric. Ginnery, 
the Callaway Development Company, 
the Manchester Development Company, 
Callaway’s Department Stores, interests 
in three banks, etc. 

But even that list brings no real concept 
of the extent of Callaway’s activities. 
The industries are there, giving employ- 
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ment to almost nine thousand people. 
But, in addition to the industries, Calla- 
way has had to build houses, churches, 
Y. M. C. A's., Y. W. C. A’s., a hotel for 
men and a hotel for women, hospitals, 
Schools, stores, greenhouses, gardens, as 
well as to run a newspaper and a number 
of other activities. 

"Callaway, you are a great philan- 
thropist! . . . you know that?" 


Cash Street and Mortgage Avenue 


Mi 


And I called the big street around the 
corner ‘Mortgage Avenue,’ because that 
was what it represented mainly—mort- 
gages. That six dollars and a quarter got 
raised considerably in time; but, what- 
ever it was, she made it do, and I never 
heard anything about it. I never heard 
of servants’ troubles or difficulties; that 
was her part, and she did it just as I did 
mine. Even when we could live on Mort- 
gage Avenue without a mortgage, we 
decided to stay on Cash Street, and we 
stayed seventeen years.” 


“Philanthropist—nothing!” said Calla- 
way. “It’s business.” 

According to Callaway his employees 
stay at the mills because they are happy 
and busy and making good wages. 

“They stay longer because of the 
greenhouses,” he asserts. "Get a woman 
interested in plants and she won’t let her 
husband leave a place where they will 
help her take care of them.” 

ne thing is certain—they do stay. 
The labor turnover in the Callaway mills 
is so small that no one sits up nights 


WIFE wasa girl who'd had every- 
hing a girl wants to make her com- 
fortable and happy," says Mr. Callaway. 
“We began trading the first week we 
were married. After the rent was paid I 
gave her six dollars and a quarter a week 


to cover everything else. She made it 


worrying about it. No one deliberately 
plans to reduce it. What everyone is 
taught to plan is to meet every need of the 
employees as that need grows. No one 
employed in the Callaway mills has to 
accept a single advantage they offer. He 
can live in a house of his own making or 
choosing and send his children to such 
churches and schools and recreation 
grounds as he sees fit. The advantages 
are there if he wants to 
make use of them. Ninety 
per cent of the workers do. 

Callaway says the main 
reason for his success is that 
he liked what he was doing 
better than anything else in 
the world. He has a lot of 
subsidiary reasons which 
we will come to by and by, 
but he insists that this is 
the main one: that liking 
carried him forward; it 
gave him his first start. He 
was the fourteenth child of 
a Baptist clergyman, and 
there were three others 


stretch. I called the little street we lived ounger than he. In such a 
on ‘Cash Street,’ because no one would 5 
give credit to people who lived on it. 


ig family he had to take 
care of himself a good deal, 
and before he was ten he 
was “tradin’” in real earn- 
est. He would accumulate 
a few pennies, go to a store 
and' invest in a half-dozen 
spools of thread and peddle 
these at a slightly higher 
pues When he was eighteen 

e decided he knew enough 
to go into business, so he 
borrowed five hundred dol- 
lars from an older brother 
and prepared to open a 
five and ten cent store. 

“That was the only kind 
of store I could think of 
that could make good on 
five hundred dollars," he 
said with a laugh. “I 
reckoned I could pay cash 
and sell for cash, and keep 
quite some goods on five 
hundred dollars in fives and tens.” 

He brought to that “‘five and ten" the 
enthusiasm he has brought to every other 
enterprise—the enthusiasm he deems the 
primary essential to success. 

“You’ve just got to love what you're 
doing," he insists. “I remember old Jim 
Stevens who used to go on boating parties 
on the river in the days when Georgia 
didn't know prohibition. They tell a tale 
of Jim sitting out there on the bank one 
night when the moon was low, and 
humming to (Continued on page 100) 


OBy Harris & Ewing 


Fuller E. Callaway 


MR. CALLAWAY has made himself one of the great 
business men of the South, and has done it right in the 
town where he was born—Lagrange, Georgia. His first 
venture was a 5-and-ro-cent store. To-day he is the 
head of twenty-three organizations, all of them within 
one hundred miles of his native town. He is a great 


cotton manufacturer, a banker, a real estate developer, 
and a merchant. He was the fourteenth among the 
seventeen children of a Baptist preacher, and was 
married when he was only twenty and his wife eighteen. 
For twenty years he worked sixteen hours a day, and hé 


is still working. 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


ARS. RINEHART is one of the most popular writers 
t the world. Millions of copies of her novels have been 
id, and the moving-picture plays which have been 
iade from her stories are shown in hundreds of theatres. 
ne is a sort of superwoman—for Mrs. Rinehart is rich, 


famous, beautiful, happily married, the mother of three 
husky sons, and the possessor of countless friends. She 
is the wife of Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, and the family 
has a delightful home in Sewickley, one of the suburbs 
of Pittsburgh. ' 
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business men of the South, and has done it right in the 
town where he was born—Lagrange, Georgia. His first 
venture was a 5-and-1o-cent store. To-day he is the 
head of twenty-three organizations, all of them within 
one hundred miles of his native town. He is a great 


cotton manufacturer, a banker, a real estate developer, 
and a merchant. He was the fourteenth among the 
seventeen children of a Baptist preacher, and was 
married when he was only twenty and his wife eighteen. 
For twenty years he worked sixteen anos a day, and he 
is still working. 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


MRS. RINEHART is one of the most popular writers 
in the world. Millions of copies of her novels have been 
sold, and the moving-picture plays which have been 
made from her stories are shown in hundreds of theatres. 
She is a sort of superwoman—for Mrs. Rinehart is rich, 
18 


famous, beautiful, happily married, the mother of three 
husky sons, and the possessor of countless friends. She 
is the wife of. Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, and the family 
has a delightful home in Sewickley, one of the suburbs 
of Pittsburgh. 


My Experience in the Movies 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


* ALL ready! Call everybody.” 

A nervous voice says, “Are 

you sure it is all mght this 

time?” : 

“Well, I'm as sure as any 
human being can be with this diabolical 
machine." 

There follows loud calling through the 
house, because it is a part of the game to 
have the servants, and any of the neigh- 
borhood children who may 
be handy, and the dogs, 
and, of course, visitors, if 
there are any. But we do 
not require the incentive of 
visitors, really. 

The scene is either the 
hall of our house or the bil- 
liard-room. The modus 
operandi requires a sheet, 
hung between two poles— 
on which at other times we 
roll the best rugs for the 
cleaners—our own moving 
picture machine, and some 
rolls of film, divided into 
two parts; one to experi- 
ment with, to see if the 


No laughter! We have learned not to 
laugh at these high-strung moments. We 
merely say: - 

“Let it go that way. We can really see 
very well, and, anyhow, we all know it. 
I’m the second one, Mrs. Smith,” to the 
neighbor who has dropped in. 

"[t's awfully interesting," says Mrs. 
Smith, in rather a choked tone, owing 
to her endeavor to turn her head up- 


How They *Made Up" 
Mrs. Rinehart for the Movies 


H 


(a) She covered my face with a thick layer of 
Grease paint is cream-colored and looks like a sti 
soap. It obliterated the fine lines around my eyes w 
like to think are the result of not wearing glasses, and gave me 
an enigmatical and baffling expression which is quite foreign 
to me. 

(b) She placed over that a thick layer of yellow powder. I 
of malaria, 


ERE is Mrs. Rinehart's description of how a fem- 


inine expert made her up for the movies: 


paint. 


Tun 


tone. "And the scissors. I wish to 
heaven I knew why I can't keep scissors 
around." . 

It develops that someone has seen a 
pair of scissors somewhere. They are 
searched for. The Head forces a smile, 
and breaks off the cork of the gum bottle. 
The scissors are found. He trims off an 
inch or two of the family and the preci- 
pice, scrapes the edges with the razor 
blade, adds a touch of col- 
lodion glue, and unites the 
family again. Then he re- 
threads the film, this time 
right side up, and we start 


gain. 

“To the left,” I say so- 
norously to Mrs. Smith, “‘is 
a gorge a mile deep. There 
were times when it seemed 
impossible that—" 

‘Father!” says an ag- 
grieved voice from some- 
where in the dark, "you've 
put that torn piece back 
upside down!" 

And it is but too true. 
Now we are going into 


Head of the Family has for- 
tten how to thread the 
ratted thing, and the other 
which must be handled with 
care and returned to the 
dscriburing center the next 
a 


require a good disposition 
on the part of the operator, 
patience in the audience, 
darkness—so that each en- 
trance into the room is fol- 
lowed by the dull thud of 
barking shins—a bottle of 


gum and the blade of a , 


safety razor for repairing 
breaks, and an electric 
connection. 

These being assembled, 
the conversation is apt to 
run like this: 

"Everybody here?" 

“All but Marie.” 

Loud cries of “Marie! 
Marie! Hurry!" 

Marie, the housemaid, is 
heard descending the back 
stairs. By the light by 
which she enters it is dis- 
covered that the dogs have 
the best two chairs, and 
they are dislodged. 

“Close the door. All 
ready now." On the shect 


The proceedings likewise 


immediately took on a jaundiced look, with a tinge 
and my face felt as mobile as the hood of an automobile. 

(c) She took a brush and removed the powder from my eye- 
brows and lashes. Í 


(d) She ted the natural cupid’s bow which is my 


upper lip, and did not redden the sides of either lip, thus reduc- 
ing by about one inch the proportions of what I like to think 
is a humorous mouth. - ; 

(e) She rubbed a black paste into my eyelids. I now looked 
extremely tragic, and, I considered, something like Pauline 


Frederick with a dash of Nazimova. Owing to the fact that I 
had a towel pinned around my hair to keep it clean, and a sheet 
over my best silk sweater, I also had a certain nunlike look, 
and an expression of peace, due to the entire elimination of all 
my facial lines. 

“T rather like it,” I said, and licked my lips. Which neces- 
sitated doing my cupid’s bow again. 

f) She produced a tiny frying pan some three inches across 
and filled with a black solid. Under this she ‘burned three 
matches, while I watched her with apprehension. When the 
black material had melted into the consistency and appearance 
of the tar used for repairing roadways, she stuck a brush into 
it and approached me. 

“What are you going to do now?” I demanded in alarm. 

"Bead your eyelashes,” she said briskly. ‘Close your 
eyes. 

The process consisted of painting my eyelashes with the tar, 


which then ran down and congealed in small black tears on the - 


end of each lash. The effect was ravishing, from a distance, 
and I brought the frying pan home with me. When I think . 
of the wasted years when I have put vaseline on my eyelashes 
at night, I could weep. 

I then went to the stage and was movied, and spent a fever- 
jh aighi waiting t HE FUNK aert d . I then discovered 
that I would continue to be a writer to the end of my days. 


camp, and our tent is stand- 
ing on its apex like an in- 
verted cone, and the kettle 
is hanging to the fire fran- 
tically, and the river beside 
the camp is overhead in a 
highly perilous position. 

“Please don’t mind me,” 
says Mrs. Smith tactfully. 
"Im really enjoying it. 
It's so—unexpected." 

f course that was an 
early phase. Wehave 
learned better now, and it 
is no unusual thing to show 
an entire evening's pro- 
gram without mishap. It 
is true that the first stage 
cost us the recovering of 
the billiard table, and that 
not long ago one of my own 
pictures, which I had just 
completed, on being shown 
to a select party of about 
forty, buckled on us and 
has sallied forth into the 
world minus some of the 
gleaming lettering which 
announced that I was re- 
sponsible. But that may 
not be an unmixed calamity. 

Of course, to show pic- 
tures in, one's own home 
requires certain things. It 
requires a mechanical in- 


flashes a rectangle of light, on which shortly 
are to be seen dimly moving figures. 

“Focus it, for goodness’ sake!” 

“I can't do it with my teeth, can I? I 
will in a minute.” 

Slowly the image emerges. It is now 
shown to be a picture of one of our moun- 
tain trips on horseback, and the entire 
family js performing the perilous feat of 
riding upside down along the edge of a 
precipice. f 


side down in order to see it properly. 
Suddenly the picture ceases, and again 
there is the rectangle of light. The film, 
an old one, has parted. The buzz of the 
motor ceases, but not in time. On open- 
ing the case there is revealed a confusion 
resembling that surrounding the shuttle 
of a sewing machine when it has been im- 
properly threaded, but with film roughl 
valued at a dollar a foot instead of threid. 
"Lights!" says the Head, in a hopeless 


stinct, a fire extinguisher, and a sense of 
humor. It also requires a fireproof case, to 
comply with the insurance laws, and a fire- 
proof disposition. We claim to have them 
all. A phonograph, run by somebody who 
doesn’t care for pictures and will therefore 
keep his eyes on his job, is a pleasant ad- 
dition. ut done by amateurs one is 
liable to have the Dead March from Saul 
sprung during Charlie Chaplin, and to have 
murder done to the sounds of a jazz band. 
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All this is preliminary to the movies as 
an article. 

Now, when I was a small girl, I saw 
moving pictures. You may doubt this, 
for it was long before those now remote 
days when the empty bakery at the corner 
was turned into a nickel- 
odeum. Yet thefact remains. 
It was during a Presidential 
election, and between torch- 
light processions the news- 
paper offices flashed election 
figures on an opposite brick 
wall. In between the fig- 
ures they showed a moving 
cartoon. I have no expla- 
nation of this phenomenon, 
but a vivid recollection of a 
gentleman who crawled out 
of bed in his night clothing, 
and of a rat which crawled 
jerkily across the floor. 


HE wonder of that vision 

comes back to me now 
and then when I sit in a 
great auditorium, with an 
orchestra resembling that of 
the Hofopera in Vienna in 
the gilded days, and see a 
picture I have had a hand 
in making come into life on 
a screen which costs what 
would have been a remark- 
able year's income in those 
days. I see people on that 
screen doing most of the 
things I want them to do—not all, of 
course, for the human equation of director 
and actor must always be two interposing 
mediums, or media, if you prefer the word. 

There are two or three reasons why 
authorsin the past have been out of conceit 
with the moving pictures 
of their material. In the 
first place, foralongtime they 
were ignored, and strange 
things were done to their 
brain children. Why, I have 
seen brain children of mine 
that I have tried to pretend 
were orphans! In the sec- 
ond place, there is this dif- 
ference between writing for 
reading and writing for the 
stage or the pictures. When 
I write a story it goes 
straight into the minds of 
the readers and they form 
their own pictures. This is 
a great advantage these 
days, and much cheaper 
than illustrations. Because 
if you talk to a publisher 
nowadays about putting pic- 
tures into a book he lays his 
head down on his desk and 
his whole body is shaken 
with sobs. 

But with the stage, or the 
pictures, the situation is dif- 
ferent. My idea goes through 
the director's mind into the 
minds of the actors, and 
from their minds to the 
public; and sometimes these 
mediums— I prefer this word myself—are 
not as perfect as they might be. Asa 
matter of honesty, however, I am often 
aware that the director finds values in 
my material that I did not know were 
there; good values, that add considerably 
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to my reputation and, I trust, to the 
princely salary which these magnates 
draw every week. 

Then there is another element which 
accounts for certain strange things; that 
is, the various state censorships. 


But I 


This is a scene from a moving picture of Mrs. Rinehart taking 
part in making, a movie of her story, Dangerous Days." 
She has been 
which she describes in the accompanying article. 
director is Reginald Barker. 


"made up" for the camera—a 


shall come to that later on in the story. 

The fact is that, whether you like the 
movies or detest them, they are here to 
stay. And gradually, as the quality of 
the pictures improves, disliking them will 
be only a state of mind, a prejudice, like 


When one of Mrs. Rinehart's stories is being ‘‘movied’’ she 
spends several weeks at the studio, and takes a hand in the 
production. The above picture shows her foraging for lunch- 
eon at a great cafeteria on ''the lot’’—or, as we probably would 
say, the grounds. As several plays are being filmed at the same 
time, the lunchers include cowboys, Indians, pirates, Span- 
iards, directors, and visitors—a strange medley of characters 


mine against buttermilk and parsnips. 
In the end it will become rather a pose. 
There are always some who argue like 
this: Only the few rise above the com- 
mon herd. We are few and therefore we 
have risen. They forget, to change the 


The girl, Barbara Castleton, 
and the young man, Lawson Butt, are the stars in the play 


figure, that in the river of progress there 
are eddies, and that those who are caught 
in them merely go round and round, and 
miss quite a lot of scenery, and never 
have the fun of running rapids, and are 
extremely unlikely ever to behold the sea. 

The real reason for this 
prejudice against moving 
pictures lies in the numbers 
of atrocious ones still being 
made. I go out hopefully 
on the few evenings Í have 
to myself, and it is exactly 
like putting a penny in a 
chocolate machine at a rail- 
way station. Sometimes I 
draw something so fine that 
I resolve to go again the 
next night adl cut an en- 
gagement to do it. And 
that next night I put in my 
penny and I get mental in- 
digestion. 

I, who know the possibil- 
ities of the screen, who see 
around me great numbers 
of children at their most 
impressionable age, am still 
sometimes given grotesque 
humor, rows of girls in bath- 
ing dress of infinite sugges- 
tion, or ugly domestic stories 
dealing with impossible demi- 
mondaines, called in the out- 
grown parlance of the screen, 
“vamps.” 

This type of picture will 
inevitably go. We are hungry for clean 
things, and many of the producers already 
know this. I can count on one hand, 
actually on two or three fingers, the com- 
panies who are producing salacious sug- 
gestions and finding it profitable. I am 

watching iie rise of those 
wise men in the East who 
are directing the policies of 
their Western companies 
toward better pictures. We 
are a moral people, and even 
those among us who have 
lowered their standards for 
themselves have not done 
so for their children. 


EMEMBER, humor is 
definitely a part of the 
function of the screen. We 
ought to laugh, but we want 
to laugh with people and 
not at them. Because there 
is an element of pathos in 
Mr. Chaplin, we do not 
laugh at him. We laugh, 
but our laughter has a foun- 
dation of pure liking. We 
smile with Mr. Fairbanks, 
and the liking is there, too. 
Now a good program for 

a moving picture evening 
ought to Be like a satisfying 
dinner. It should have at 
least one substantial course, 
a salad, and a dessert. It 
should have a good drama, 
a refreshing comedy, a cur- 
rent events feature and— 
something instructive. Weso love to learn 
by seeing rather than reading. And think 
of the places we have not seen, the strange 
people, the queer animals, the beauty spots 
of the world, the way commonplace things 
are made. The (Continued on page 76) 
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The Man Who Was Strangely 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY 


ss O YOU are quitting?” Henry 
Martson, president of the Ander- 
son Quick Change Lathe Com- 
pany said to Frank Bronson, his 
crack salesman. 

*['ve got to," Bronson said sharply; 
**you've refused my decent request tor 
increased salary and—but we've been 
over it all.” 

“*Yes, and you can't have the increase.” 

**Well, then, good day and good-by," 
and Bronson extended his hand for the 
handclasp that had warmed up so many 
cold prospects with its electrically sincere 
pressure, picked up his hat off the desk 
and went out. 

“I wonder if I’ve been too stubborn?” 
Martson self-examined, as he heard the 
click of the swing-gate in the wire parti- 
tion outside that told him that Bronson 
indeed had gone—past the desks, the 
cashier, drawn his balance due and was 
out of the company's ranks. : “He had 
earned part of what he asked for. I 
thought by holding off I'd get him to 
come down a bit, but now he seems gone 

: —for good. I’ve been a fool. He's the 
best machine goods salesman I've ever 

: seen." 
Martson was right. Bronson had gone. 
- He knew his own value to a pennyworth— 
* had one of those clear heads that did not 
: under- or over-value himself and his 
* work. For he knew machine tools, from 
* ore to their use in the hands of the skilled 
' athe-hand, die-sinker or key-way ex- 
~ pert. He had served as machinist ap- 
prentice, made of himself a crackajack 
turret-lathe hand, mastered salesmanship 
in theory through a fine mail business 
~ course, and practically by selling life in- 
- surance to his office mates to pay the 
expenses involved in his new intellectual 
: side line. He had made good all along the 
line and was full of drive, confidence, 
. good humor that did not piffle out into 
: mawkish disregard for his own welfare 

. and that of his family. 

As Bronson now went down the main 

. Street in Scarsdale, home of the Anderson 


- Quick Change Lathe Company, people 


» Called to him: 
“Hello, Frank." 
"Howdy, Bronson. 

. 'At's a boy." 

. _ For he was liked, and deserved to be. 

- From him irradiated force, confidence, 

sunshine. He sold himself on first sight 

.. to everyone and therefore he sold his 

.. goods almost automatically. In ten years, 

he felt he would be near his maximum of 

^; power; now, at twenty-eight, he was con- 
~ scious of certain refinements that he 

7; Deeded—and meant to cultivate—before 

he could go after the “big stuff,” such as 

. Contracts for entire plants, railroad shop 

: placements, and the like. But he was on 
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his way and the courage he had shown in 
quitting Martson, who had refused him, 
out of pure stubbornness, a well-earned 
increase, told him that he would not be 
long out of a position. 

Bronson went home, told his wife, 
Martha, what had happened. She, like 
a wise wife and mother, gave Frank en- 
couragement, praised his spunk and sent 
him out with his face shining to face the 
world again. And when she sent Frank 
out he took his light traveling bag, and 
boarded the night train for Annisdale, 
New York. As he rode in the sleeper, be- 
fore going to bed he studied again, for the 
hundredth time, tne advertisement that, 
of all the others he had conned the past 
few weeks while preparing for the break 
with the strong-headed Martson, he liked 
best—an advertisement in the“Iron Age's" 
want column: 


Wanted, salesman who can swing big things, 
but is not afraid to start small. Will pay right 
man above our real ability in order to get him. 

lore later. Young, new company, chance for 
growth. Farris Patent Wrench Co. 


“There’s something about that that 
hits me right in the wishbone," Bronson 
said to himself, tucking the slip into his 
vest pocket. Before leaving home he had 
wired the Farris people that he was on his 
way and asked for an appointment at 
nine o'clock next morning. 


DRONSON had had too much experience 
with prosperous specialty companies 
located in little towns to feel discouraged 
when he alighted from the train for his 
first look at Annisdale. One look cov- 
ered its single street with several furtive 
attempts at cross thoroughfares that 
ended in bush lots. But when the train 
had gone, Frank's practiced ear caught the 
rhythm of a steady exhaust somewhere 
back of nearby mercantile structures, and 
as he made his way toward the source of 
the power-beats he heard, too, the com- 
forting whirr-r-r-rr! of shafting that his 
ears told him was set true, and the steady 
clang of small forging tools; the screech of 
a metal saw further reassured him as he 
walked into the small office. The fac- 
tory, out beyond, was small, but com- 
pact, and it was new and the paint in the 
office almost yelled its freshness. 
Bronson found himself in a small office 
room, and before a low railing, behind 
which, humped over a rough pine desk, 
was a small man, who raised' a pair of 
watery blue eyes to him as he announced 
himself. Bronson noted the little waggly 
chin of him, the trembling hands of him, 
the nervousness apparent in every mo- 
tion. His clothing bagged on his spare 
frame, his hair was in tags over his large, 
rabbity ears. And he was chewing gum 


TOWNSEND 


with a gentle, sidelong motion to his jaws, 
as a rabbit chews the end of a plantain 
leaf. 

“A regular rabbit of a man,” Bronson 
catalogued; “the bookkeeper, I suppose." 

“Is Mr. Farris in?” said Frank, and he 
saw the typist in the farther corner turn 
to inspect him with a single flashing look 
of her dark brown eyes and a capable u 
toss of her well molded chin—not ra 
bity, yet pretty, Frank judged, while the 
man was saying, to Frank’s complete 
surprise: 

“Tam he. So you are Mr. Bronson?” 

“That’s what they call me when din- 
ner’s ready,” with a grin that warmed the 
little man up. 


"HERE sign these," -the typist said, 
thrusting some papers toward Farris 
briskly. He took them, meekly ran his 
pen across the dotted lines she indicated 
and passed them back. 

“Bet that girl runs the shop, half way 
at least,” Bronson appraised inwardly, 
as the typist went out toward the factory 
with the order blanks and other data that 
his quick eye had told him were the usual 
running orders for department heads for 
the day. 

Then he turned to Farris again—John 
Farris, the billheads on the desk already 
had told him was the full name. 

“What are you making?” Frank asked, 
as the other continued to chew medita- 
tively. He was becoming disgusted with 
the outlook. 

"This," sliding something shiny onto 
the desk from a drawer. 

Bronson gasped. It was a new wrench 
—handy, well balanced, with a quick- 
sliding jaw. Just the thing for working 
one-handed in corners and odd places 
where regular wrenches wouldn't do. 

"We are the makers, owners of patent 
and all," Farris began tentatively; “we 
want to put our wrench on the map with 
a bang. Icouldn't do it—" 

_ With a wide gesture of self-deprecia- 
tion. 

Bronson permitted himself the luxury 
of a grin. 

"[|'m—er—timid. I’m an inventor. 
Struggled for years on crusts. Then I 
married a woman with some money and 
faith in me. You see I talk confidentially 
to you, Mr. Bronson." 

arris caressed his trembling chin and 
sagged into his chair still farther. 

“I appreciate it, sir," Bronson encour- 
aged, half amused now. 

"And she financed me. Every dollar 
we have is in this factory, stock, tools, 
and so on. We've got to make a quick 
turn. She said to me that, instead of 
starting carefully with minor grade sales- 
men, we ought to get a top-notch sales- 
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man and turn him loose, and try for a big 
turn-over. If we can show big sales I 
can make another turn—I won’t discuss 
that now. What I want is to clean up on 
this proposition and get into shape so 
I can work on some other inventions I 
have in mind. Do you follow me?" 

"Perfectly. You are very clear." 

“Thank you. I hoped to be. Dear 
me! Business is confusing to me. But I 
have good advice from one I can trust. 
If I could clean up on this wrench propo- 
sition, convince the trade it is good, I'd 
have time to put up a nice little experi- 
mental laboratory, put my money out at 
interest—a man can live nicely on the 
income from say one hundred thousand 
dollars—in Annisdale.” 

“I don't doubt it," bubblingly. “A nice 
rabbit," Bronson commented inwardly. 

"What —er--salarv would you expect, 
Mr. Bronson?" timidly. 

“To might as well frighten this rabbit 
sull," Bronson thought, and aloud: 


Brathwaite's jaw dropped. 


He was speechless. Bronson saw the 


his phrases and, he doubted not, the first—about the sale of product— 


“Five thousand a year, ten per cent on 
the first year's sales." 
“PII take you," wildly relieved. “We 
figure an output of $100,000 this first 
ear—” 
“Any other salesmen?” 
“No; we heard of you and were glad 
when you began negotiations as we know 
ou can handle big things. Our idea is to 
hit the large mail order and premium and 
specialty houses, sell them large lots for 
cash— 


"WONT their close buying trim you 
out of all profits?" 

“No,” with a vapid hand at waggling 
chin and mild eyes roving weakly; “you 
see, along with the wrench go some 
special machines I contrived to make the 
parts, and they are practically automatic. 
We can undersell anyone in our line and 
have a good margin left, even if the mail 
order folks deal closely. PIL give you 
bed-rock figures—1 have good advice on 


the business end, Mr. Bronson. I ama 
fool inventor, of course, but you will find 
_that we do not do anything bevond rea- 
son, I hope.’ 

"[ hope so, too," 
self thinking. 

"T hewhirring, grinding, clattering sounds 
from the factory crescendoed as the door 
opened and the typist came in, yellow 
duplicate slips in hand. She went to a set 
of neatly arranged files, tucked the papers 
in with little, decisive snaps, sat down to 
her machine again and went at its key- 
board with an eight-finger movement that 
told Bronson of super-efficiency. 

"Bet that girl's cock o this roost,’ 
Bronson thought, and the notion pleased 
him. 

“Tf you will come down to the bank 
with me," Farris suggested, “we can talk 
matters over with President Brathwaite, 
who often advises me on financial mat- 


ters. 
“Sure thing,” Bronson breezed, tucking 


Bronson found him- 
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typist’s firm little jaw set, and knew she had taken in the last of 
through the panels of the door through which she had stepped 


the sample wrench into his pocket. "I'll 
keep this to study it over for talking 
"Im glad, sir," diffidently; “come 
along." Then, as they were on the street: 
"I'd take you to my home for a social 
session, only we are not fixed to extend 
social favors now, Mr. Bronson. We 
are—” 
. Just then a friend called a greeting, 
interrupting Farris's explanations of his 
lomestic status, much to Bronson's re- 
lief. President Brathwaite was standing 
in the bank's doorway, taking his morn- 
ing puff, and he made them welcome to 
the little back room off the bank, where 
Bronson heard from him about the same 
story Farris had told. 

“Im going to take you on," Bronson 
decided snappily; “and I'll not be back- 
ward about telling you why. As you 
know, I’ve done bigger things than this, 

ut I want to do a year's work of a differ- 
ent kind, in order to give me another 


angle on the machine-tool selling end be- 
fore breaking into really big work. Selling 
to these big mail order and specialty 
houses will be good experience for me and 
may prove to be the intermediate step 
between what I’ve been doing and the 
larger things I hope to do." 

“Pm glad. Let us fix the details. now. 
It is my habit to do what I can while I 
can," and Farris vaguely rubbed his hands 
together. 


RONSON, somewhat reassured by 

Brathwaite's | evident practicality, 
emerged with Farris from the bank at noon, 
the accredited and sole salesman from the 
Farris Patent Wrench Company to the 
world at large. They went to the factory 
office, where l'arris produced a case of finely 
finished samples and Bronson, with the 
information that he could get an early 
afternoon train out, started toward the 
depot, across from which was a lunch stall, 
where he hoped to get something to eat. 


“Dear me," and Farris was caressing 
his chin again, as he shook hands with 
Bronson before the factory office, “there 
is something that I ought to tell you—a 
mere detail—but it is off my mind now. 
I am apt to be very absent-minded in 
some things, sir. It doesn't matter. [I'll 
remember it when you come back after 
your first trip to Chicago.” 

"Never mind; it doesn't matter," 
Frank breezed, anxious to be away from 
the rather depressing contact with the 
neutral mind of the inventor; "you'll 
think of it some other time. Sorry l can't 
stay over, but [ want to hit Chicago while 
my ideas are hot. The hands are all out. 
Take me into the factory so I can look 
over the machines and get some selling 
talk, red-hot." 

"Certainly," and, past the empty chairs 
in the little office, past the now silent ma- 
chines, they went, to emerge from the 
rear entrance, whence Frank started for 
the station again. (Continued on page 201) 


| “I 


Like a Tough 


Job” 


Says E. F. Cullen, who thinks that what he has accomplished is due largely 
to the fact that he has always picked the hardest task in 
sight and gone at it with full force 


IFTEEN years ago a hand- 

picked squadron of salesmen, 

thirteen strong, headed into the 

Mohawk Valley of New York 

State. Selected from a roster of 
one thousand field representatives in 
Eastern territory, they had been sent out 
to launch an educational and sales cam- 
paign for the biggest food products com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 

The first stop was at Herkimer, a busy 
little county seat near Utica. Here duties 
were divided. Ten of the group undertook 
the job of capturing public attention by a 
series of novel publicity measures, includ- 
ing "invitation teas" for the housewives, 
while the remaining three were sent out 
to sell goods to all the local dealers who 
were either customers or potential cus- 
tomers. 

The junior member of the trio dele- 
ated to tackle the retail trade was E. 
frederick Cullen. Five years earlier 
Cullen had been working for thirteen 
dollars a week as conductor on a little 
trolley line. in Massachusetts. Starting 
with the food products company as a 
wagon driver, he had broken into the 
ranks of salesmen, and was soon forging 
to the foreground. 

There were a dozen Herkimer dealers 
to be seen. All of them had been can- 
vassed repeatedly for years by salesmen 
on regular tours. Eight were already 
customers or considered good prospects. 


The “dope sheet” showed that the other. 


four had been unanimously voted “im- 
possible." 

The two senior salesmen divided the 
eight good prospects between themselves, 
and turned the four “impossibles” over 
to young Cullen. Smiling quietly at the 
appointment, Cullen set out on his rounds 
and returned with fat orders from each 
of the four—a performance which neither 
of the older salesmen was able to dupli- 
cate with his fancy list. 

The next day the manager of the 
campaign called Cullen aside. 

“Your two collaborators gave you a 
pretty rough deal,” he remarked. “Now 
we're about to go to Little Falls. This is 
the list of dealers there. Look 'em over, 
see how they've been sized up, and take 
your pick this time." 

Cullen studied the sheet. 

“All right," he said, “PIL take these. 

“ Merciful Moses!" exclaimed the man- 
ager. “You’ve chosen every tough pros- 
pect in Little Falls.” 

“I like 'em tough!" was Cullen’s only 
comment. And he landed every man he 
had selected. 

It would be hard to find an incident 
more typical of the particular philosophy 
of life by which Cullen has risen from 
newsboy, shoe operative, and street-car 
conductor to the head of a rapidly growing 
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business—of which he now owns three 
fourths of the common stock. Eight 
years ago he was invited to become vice 

resident and general manager of the 
Tohnson Educator Food Company, an 
old and conservative New England firm. 
Under his driving force the business of 
the company, of which he is now presi- 
dent, has multiplied nearly fivefold. 

A few days ago I sat with Cullen in the 
plain, spacious office of his new plant at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The talk we 
had that afternoon gave me an impression 
as clear and warming as the sunlight that 
was streaming in through the half-open 
window. Here was a man who, in boy- 
hood, had mapped out a definite plan of 
life and had followed it steadily through 
the years. That it finally led to the sum- 
mit seemed a matter of course. 

Cullen is tall, thick-set, and alive with 
physical and mental power. His eyes are 
warm blue, and his light brown hair is 
slightly gray at the temples. He speaks 
with a direct simplicity that is peculiarly 
convincing. A square, “fighting” jaw and 
high forehead complete the picture. 

“Whatever I may have been able to 
accomplish has been due less to ‘genius’— 
to which I lay no claim—than to the fact 
that I have always picked out the hardest 
task in sight and gone at it full force,” 
Cullen remarked, as I pressed him to un- 
fold the purpose underlying his eventful 
rise. 

“T remember the thrill that came to me 
when, as a newsboy, I landed three sub- 
scribers on my route whom no other boy 
had ever managed to interest. It repaid 
me many times over for my effort. 

“Ever since then I have loved to set 
out after things that other men gave up as 
hopeless. I have changed jobs several 
times—and each time my friends and rela- 
tives assured me I was making a serious 
mistake. I guess that now they agree I 
wasn't wearing blinders, after all,"—and 
a youthful grin rippled across his face. 


ONE of the features of Cullen’s upward 
climb has been the persistency with 
which he has refused to be “ pocketed.” He 
has left several promising and satisfying 
jobs to take aiher that meant harder 
work, worry, and more dubious immediate 
prospects—but always behind the change 
was the “vision of the hilltop.” 

While still in his early teens he gave up 
school to take a job in a shoe factory 
where his father was employed. He went 
to work because he was anxious to get 
into the business world, and to make 
more money than came from the news- 
paper routes to which he was devoting 
every spare hour. His first job in the 
shoe factory paid only four dollars a 
week. But within a few months he had 
won his way to more important work, and 


doubled the contents of his pay envelope. 

Cullen's father was a working foreman 
at a shoe-treeing machine. he youth 
helped him when he had a few minutes to 
spare, and one day, in an emergency, his 
father arranged for him to work steadily 
at one of the treeing machines. By night- 
fall young Cullen had turned out as much 
work as an experienced treer. His father 
was jubilant. 

"You've qualifed, son," he cried 
proud. “When I give up work you will 

e able to take my place and you'll hold 
your own with any man in the shop." 

The unwonted warmth of the praise 
made the boy blush, but he replied 
soberly: 

"No, Father, I shall never take your 
place. You have been here in this one 
spot for years. During all that time you 
have looked out this same window. I have 
heard you boast more than once that the 
company has had to put in four new floors 
under your feet. I shall never settle into 
a job where they'll put in four new floors 
under my feet!" 

His father shook his head skeptically, 
and turned away. 


ATEW months later one of the superin- 
tendents in the same shop offered 
young Cullen the opportunity to run a welt- 
ing machine, which was the highest priced 
piece of mechanism in the shop and the 
cynosure of all the workmen's eyes. The 
youth refused. 

“ Any man who operates a machine,” he 
said, “1s limited to the maximum amount 
of work that the machine can turn out. | 
don’t want to be held down to that.” 

The partnership operating the factory 
was dissolved shortly afterward, when the 
man who had put in most of the monev 
broke with the man who had built up the 
business. Most of the workmen went 
with the former; but Cullen stuck to the 
other partner as a matter of loyalty. The 
venture failed, however, and he found 
himself out of a job. While looking around 
for new employment, he was given the 
chance to become a conductor on the 
street cars. In lieu of a better opening at 
the time, he accepted. 

It is now twenty years since Cullen 
went to work on the rear end of the trolley 
cars that pounded along the short line 
between Braintree, Massachusetts, and 
Weymouth, the town in which he was 
born on June 6th, 1878. Old-timers in the 
two suburbs of Boston still remember 
Cullen as the neatest and most efficient 
conductor that ever worked there. 

Many of his fellow workers thought the 
youth was crazy because he insisted on 
putting “pep” into his job. A few of them 
called him a "dude," owing to the fact 
that he shined his shoes, kept his trousers 
pressed, wore a white linen collar and a 
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tie, washed his hands at the end of each 
run. He even went so far as to buy two 
sets of brass buttons for his uniform, and 
to pay his sister five cents a day to polish 
up the set that was not in use. 

“I had noticed, when riding on the cars 
myself," Cullen told me, “that the 
neater and cleaner a conductor looked, 
the more respect he seemed to command 
and the less likely he was to have trouble 
with rowdies. ‘Scraps’ were common in 
those days. 

“ Neatness has many rewards. A man's 
personal appearance counts more in busi- 
ness to-day than most peo- 
ple dream. If he has his 
clothes brushed and pressed, 
his shoes shined, his face, 
teeth, hands, and nails clean, 
he is pretty sure to make a 
favorable first impression. 
I am not referring to fop- 
pishness or fancy trimmings. 
I mean just ordinary clean- 
liness and neatness. 

“Here’s another thing to 
be reckoned with: If a man 
is careful about the way he 
looks, it is at least a surface 
indication that he will be 
careful about everything else, 
including the duties that are 
given him to do. Personal 
appearance alone has been 
the deciding factor in the 
cases of thousands of appli- 
cants for work.” 


HEN Cullen started on 

his new job with the 
Braintree and Weymouth 
Street Railway Company, 
the superintendent remarked 
to him: 

“Now, don’t lean against 
the dashboard, young man. 
You'll wear out the tail of 
your coat.’ 

The youth followed the 
advice faithfully. Even when 
he was “bucking the list,” 
with his only regular run, a 
four-hour “trick” which paid 
him eighty cents a day, he 
went out of his way to seek 
tough assignments. 

One particularly difficult 
trip consisted in taking a 
car out at 5:25 o'clock in the 
afternoon, running it to the 
terminal one mile away, and 
in five minutes picking up a 
load of shoe workers, transferring them 
at the terminal, hustling back to the shoe 
factory, picking up sixty or eighty more 
men, and making train connections in 
twenty-five minutes at the other end of 
the line. 

Few of the conductors ever attempted 
to catch the train. But Cullen and his 
motorman, who was a fast driver, prided 
themselves on making these connections. 
This won the good will of all the regular 
riders, who were anxious to catch the 
train and get home as quickly as possible. 
Their pzans of praise reached the ears of 
the superintendent, who rewarded Cullen 
with work that swelled his wages. 

Many of the conductors had the habit 
of hustling passengers on cars, then sud- 
denly pulling the bell and laughing at the 
people who were left standing or hurrying 


to the car. Cullen, on the other hand, 
broke old traditions by always looking up 
the side streets to see if any passengers 
were rushing to catch the trolley. If they 
were, he waited for them. 

Moreover, he kept himself informed on 
all questions that passengers were in the 
habit of asking or were likely to ask. He 
learned the exact locations of addresses in 

the territory covered by his route, and the 

uickest way to get to points outside it. 
The time he spent doing this was destined 
later to be substantially rewarded. 

All this time the youth was dreaming 
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Twenty years ago, young Cullen gave up his job as a machine 
operator in a shoe factory and became a street-car conductor on a 
short line between Braintree and Weymouth, near Boston. Twelve 
years later he became vice president of the Johnson Educator 
Food Company. To-day he is its president. He did not reach this 
position through any windfall or any stroke of luck, but simply 
by picking out one *'tough job" after another and, as he says 
in the accompanying article, by refusing to be ‘‘pocketed.”’ 
He was born in Weymouth, Massachusetts, forty-two years ago 


and planning to become a salesman. He 
made it a point to talk to the traveling 
men who rode on his line, and he got from 
them many sales points, information 
about tastes and characteristics of the 
local merchants, and tips on the most 
popular types of goods. All this he was 
storing away against the day when he 
would have an opportunity to break into 
the sales field. 

The road to this particular opportunity 
was suddenly opened after Cullen had 
been serving as a conductor for three 
years. The incident which brought about 
the realization of his:hopes occurred in 
the course of Labor Day week, 1901. At 
about this time each fall a rather puzzling 
readjustment of traffic was made on the 
Weymouth-Braintree “loop.” Cullen 
noticed on a late afternoon run that one 


of the.men passengers seemed bewildered 
by the change. 

“Tve been living over here only a few 
weeks," the man announced, “and I don't 
understand just how I am to get home." 

Cullen explained the shift carefully, 
and then invited the passenger to remain 
on the car until the end of the line. 

“TIl go with you and see that you get 
headed in the right direction," he added. 

The man seemed surprised at the un- 
usual courtesy of the uniformed youth. 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
are working here for?” he asked. 

“Twenty cents an hour,” 
replied Cullen, who missed 
the purport of the question. 

Vou are not trying to be 


fresh, are you?" asked the 
man. 

Cullen assured him that he 
wasn't. 


: “I mean why are you 
working here?" the passen- 
ger explained. 

“Tt is an honest job and 
I have to work for a living.” 

“Yes, but a bright young 
man like you is wasting his 
time as a street-car con- 
ductor," continued the pas- 
senger, who was L. L. Gui- 
bord, Boston sales manager 
for the National Biscuit 
Company. 


"UIBORD and Cullen 
then entered into a 
short conversation, in which 
the conductor confided his 
ambition to become a sales- 
man. 

"What makes you think 
you can sell goods?" asked 
Guibord. 

"[ sold newspapers for 
five or six years before I 
went into the shoe factory. 
While on that job I built an 
old route of twelve papers a 
day up to eighty-five papers 
a day. If you had ever been 
a newsboy you'd know what 
that means." 

“Give me your name and 
address, young chap," said 
Guibord. “You will hear 
from me within ten days." 

Promptly at the end of the 
tenth day a letter came from 
Guibor1’s Boston office ask- 
ing Cullen to call. He was 
turned over to a subordinate, and finally 
sent home with th- information that he 
would hear from the company later. 
Cullen went back to his trolleys with the 
belief that the sales opening was finally at 
hand. But two months went by and he 
received no further word. His father in- 
sisted that his new offer was a “frost,” 
but the young conductor refused to give 
up hope. Finally, in November, a letter 
arrived asking him to come to the Boston 
office again. This time he was taken 
through the factory, questioned by the 
superintendent, and introduced to several 
associates. Before leaving he was told 
that he had passed muster. The middle 
of January had rolled around, however, 
before he finally received word to report. 

Cullen's friends, who had been proud of 
his record on the (Continued on page 117) 


Cole was getting mad. 


“I insist on the clause!” 
way, could not bear to be crossed. Like a bulldog Father hung on grimly. 


He thumped the table. 


He was used to having his 
"No," he repeated quietly 


Father Mason Retires 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. 


ENRY Y. MASON was fifty- 

nine. Why does it seem neces- 

sary to tabulate people’s ages? 

Age is always just over the 

-next hill, forever receding as 
we walk toward its horizon line. It is a 
changeable, shifting thing. To Grandpa 
Warner, that sturdy old pioneer, his son- 
in-law Henry Mason was in the prime of 
life. To the little bank force of five people 
in the Springtown First National Bank of 
which he was president, Henry Mason 
was “the Old Man." 

For thirty-five years Father had given 
his time, his thought, his every waking 
moment to building up the little institu- 
tion. He was not only a part of the bank, 
he was the bank. He knew every man in 
the community, his financial rating, his 
capabilities, his shortcomings, his life 
history. 

The country banker is an entirely dif- 
ferent species from your city banker. The 
city banker may hold his hand on the 
pulse of the nation’s financial ebb and 
How, but your country banker lives close 
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to the hearts of the people. He is the 
financial pastor of his dock. “ Better slow 
up, Jim,” he will say; '' you're running big- 
ger grocery bills than a family of your size 
ought to have." And sometimes Jim 
doesn't like it, says the old man better 
mind his own business; but it is notice- 
able that he takes the. advice to heart. 

The country banker is also lawyer, 
judge, physician. In his little back office, 
thick with smoke, spattered with gaudy 
calendars and farm-sale bills, he advises 
his patrons when to sell hogs and when to 
marry, when to buy bunches of yearlings 
and when to have their appendixes re- 
moved. He carries a burden of con- 
hdences that is far from being merely 
financial, a burden of greater proportions 
than the minister's. 

Father was not a great church worker. 
His voice was never raised in the congrega- 
tion; but not everyone who saith Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom. His 
religion was a very ‘simple thing. He 
made no public demonstration of it, but 
he did a great many things unto the 


CRAMPTON 


“least of these.” He saw that more than 
one load of wood and sack of potatoes 
found their way to tumble-down back 
doors. He sent lame Annie Bassett to 
business school. When Lizzie Beadle 
came into the bank and wanted a loan to 
take her old mother to the sanitarium, 
Father refused the loan at the bank win- 
dow because there was no security; but he 
called Lizzie into the back office and made 
out his personal check to her. Business 
was business at the grated window, but 
the back office was his own. 

Once the influential members of the 
community wanted to send Father to the 
legislature. It pleased him immensely, 
but he would have given his right hand 
rather than let on how gratified was his 
pride. He thought it all over and then, 
“Thank you, boys," he said; “guess I'd 
better just stay here and saw wood.” 

He was a son of the soil, was Henry 
Mason. lle had come from good old 
farmer stock. One of his earliest recol- 
lections was lying flat on the bottom of a 
prairie schooner and. watching the coarse 
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wild-grass billow away from the big 
wooden wheels, 

That very characteristic, love of the 
soil, was his greatest asset as a country 
banker. The members of the bank force 
had a joke among themselves concerning 
this. It was about farm sales. That is 
another phase of country banking of which 
your city banker lives in dark and fathom- 
less ignorance. In the country commu- 
nities of the great Mid-West, the winter 
and early spring dispersion sales draw 
vast crowds of buyers to the various 
farms. To each sale goes the farmer’s 
banker to setup a miniature place in 
which to do banbins business for the day. 
It is usually the cashier or an assistant 
who is listed for the work, seldom the old- 
er president, for the work is dirty, the 
whole day hard. 

Father, however, reveled in the earth 
smells, the tramping stock, the call of the 
auctioneer, the noon-day lunch in the 
farmyard. On the morning of a sale day 
he talked of nothing else. He asked each 
customer as soon as he stepped inside the 
bank if he intended going. He walked 
around restlessly, looking out of the big 
windows at the sky, wondering what the 
weather would be. 

D. T. Smith, the cashier, and Bob, and 
the other two boys would all wink at each 
other. Bobmightsay, 
“Gee, I certainly hate 
to gooutin this wind.” 
Father always fell 
for it. “Wind? My 
golly, Son, that's just 
a little breeze." 

“Don’t feel like go- 
ing yourself, do you, 
Father?" 

And Father, trying 
not to answer too 
hastily that he'd just 
as soon go if Bob 
didn't want to, could 
scarcely get away fast 
enough to the locker, 
where he kept an old 
moth-eaten Gallowa 
coat, an equally dilapi- 
dated cap, and a pair 
of hip boots. He would 
leave for the sale as. 
happy as a little boy 
going on a trip, and 
the minute the door 
closed theforce would 
laugh and chuckle at 
the joke before set- 
tling down to the 
cleaner indoor work 
of the day. 


O MOTHER a 

farm sale was al- 
ways a trial. In addi- 
tion to the mud-spat- 
tered condition in 
which Father often 
returned, he always 
bought something, 
some outlandish 
worn-out thing for 
which they had no 
possible use. 

“Nobody bid on 
it," Father would ex- 
plain apologetically, 
as though the state- 
ment vindicated him. 


As some men collect. Sir Joshua: Rey- 
nolds and Corots, so Father collected odds 
and ends from the farm sales. Once he 
bought a broken grindstone, and one time 
a sickly calf, and once a pair of collapsi- 
ble bedsprings that collapsed perfectly 
but failed to have any other virtue. 

"He's missed his calling," Marcia 
would say pertly before him. “Hes 
really by nature and inclination a junk 
dealer, you know." 

“He can't help it, poor dear!" Kather- 
ine would add. “Some men can't resist 
gambling, but Father can't resist bidding 
on old trash." 

“Im saving the things for you girls’ 
wedding presents," Father would retort 
good-naturedly. 

But there was no more teasing from the 
girls now, for they were both married and 

one. Events had moved rapidly in the 
lason household, as they always do 
when the children reach womanhood and 
manhood. It is the young themselves 
who welcome the changes. Only the par- 
ents reach out impotent hands that would 
fain hold the little ones back from their 
journeying. One day all seems shouting 
and confusion and hurrying of little feet 
to and fro. Almost the next there is si- 
lence and peace—a silence that is stifling, 
a peace that is painful. It is an age-old 
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tragedy—the Passing of the Children. 

here had been a double wedding of the 
sisters, Katherine to Keith Baldridge, 
Marcia to John Wheeler. “Mother,” 
Marcia had said on the wedding day, “‘it 
took Kathie over a year to know for sure 
she cared for Keith; but—don't you be 
shocked and don't you dare tell a soul—I 
could have married John eleven minutes 
after I met him." 

Mother had looked up, laughing. 
“‘Kathie’s conservative, like Father; and 
you're impulsive, like me." Then she had 
flushed to the roots of her graying hair and 
added, “Don’t you be shocked, and don't 
you dare tell a soul: I knew I wanted Fa- 
ther long before he knew he liked me." 
But this is Father's story, neither Marcia's 
nor Mother's. 


THE wedding of the two girls was a par- 
ticularly distressing event to Father. 
He could not think of the girls as anything 
but little tots. ‘Seems like they ought 
to be wearing pinafores yet," he said to 
Mother. He wandered aimlessly, lone- 
somely, around the big house on the event- 
ful day. Only his position of host made 
him attempt any cheerfulness. He had 
nothing to do, was in the road, in fact. 
"' [sn't there something I can help with?" 
he asked. "I'll do anything but wear a 


There had been a double wedding of the sisters, 
Katherine to Keith Baldridge, Marcia to John Wheeler 
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Mother threw back her head and laughed, a gay, bubbling laugh, 


so that Father felt immensely relieved, and grinned too. 


“Never 


mind, Father," she spoke with mock sympathy, “I’ve got one old 


hen that wants to set. 


dress suit.” There was nothing; but he 
stayed on doggedly, as one clings to a 
sinking ship. 

Mother was all smiles and bustling 
energy. Father watched her in amaze- 
ment. Was it possible she didn’t care as 
deeply as he? Ah, Father, little you 
knew! 

There were palms and flowers and a 
caterer from Capitol City. To be sure, 
Mother and Tillie could have baked things 
that tasted better; but every woman 
wants a caterer once in her life. The 
time for the ceremony came. Katherine, 
sweet, womanly, Madonna-like—Marcia, 
flushed, starry-eyed, lovely—both visions 
in their white gowns and flowing veils. 
But something was the matter with Fa- 
ther's vision. He couldn't seem to see 
them as they appeared to the rest of the 
company. Katherine persisted in skip- 
ping along down the street to meet him, 
her smooth braids bobbing out behind her. 
Marcia kept pelting him with twigs and 
leaves, peering down roguishly from the 
old apple tree through a tangle of curls. 
There was a lump in Father's throat all 
evening as big as a china egg. King and 
banker and ancient arrow maker, all utter 
the same thing: “Thus it is our daughters 
leave us!" 

But after the girls were gone Father 
slipped comfortably back into the old rou- 
tine, and Mother was the one who seemed 
to grow restless. She was tired, she said 
she wished they could go away somewhere. 

"Why don't you let up a little, Fa- 


It'll be just the thing to put her in” 


ther?" she would ask. “You’ve been 
tied to that bank all these years, and how 
many vacations have you ever taken?" 

“The few times 1 did take them,” Fa- 
ther returned, *I was like a fish out of 
water." 

“But it's different now," Mother pro- 
tested. "You're getting old, and if any- 
'one is entitled to take things easy, you 
surely are.” 

Mother kept at him so persistently 
that it gradually began to seem an allur- 
ing picture to Father: not to be tied down, 
not to have to work any more. When 
Satan took the Man of Galilee up into a 
high mountain and showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world it is not recorded 
that he held out the delightful promise 
that no work would ever have to be done, 
but it is quite possible that this was part 
of the temptation. 


O FATHER commenced to think 

about getting out of his harness. He 
was where he could take things easy if he 
chose. Surreptitiously he began filling the 
backs of old envelopes with figures, esti- 
mating what he could get from his bank 
stock, if he sold. Other scraps of paper 
bore the figures of investments he would 
make, what his income would be. Yes, he 
could retire and live quite comfortably. 
He wouldn't sell the hundred and sixty. 
Like a great many men in whose veins 
runs the blood of pioneers, he felt more 
secure with a little farm land he could al- 
ways fall back on. 


Evenings when the two were alone he 
began to speak quite casually to Mother 
about what they could do if they sold. He 
was very conservative, was Father. It 
had never been his way to go off half- 
cocked. Mother, who was by nature an 
enthusiast, less level-headed than Father, 
fairly bubbled with plans. Would they be 
fixed so they could afford a year of travel? 
It would be better for Eleanor than col- 
lege, a great experience for Junior. They 
could close the house. Tillie could work 
for Bob and Mabel. And Father, figuring 
and figuring, said he guessed they could 
manage it all right. By common consent 
they said nothing before Eleanor and 
Junior. The children couldn't quite be 
trusted with such astounding plans until 
they were perfected. 

So Mother got out books of travel and 
maps. She sent for information on per- 
sonally conducted tours and found her- 
self promptly deluged with literature. 
She spoke magic names glibly, names that 
hitherto had seemed as far removed from 
their lives as scenes from Arabian Nights 
—the Mediterranean, Venice, the Alps. 

“Tve dreamed of it all my life! Think 
of it, Father, to set out to sea—with the 
coast lights growing fainter—and the 
spray—and the sky meeting the water!" 

“Yes, I'd like it too," said Father. 


O FATHER listed the Springtown 
First National Bank at a topnotch 
rice with the Van Orden Company at 
Miles City. Andina short time one of the 
Van Ordens swung around the bank cor- 
ner in a big touring car with two men, a 
short, red-faced man and a younger one, 
whom he introduced as the Coles. They 
talked long and seriously in the little back 
office. Father had Bob bring in files from 
the various cases. Together they went 
over bunches of notes and mortgages. 
Father, in reserved, dignified pride, 
showed them everything. There was 
nothing to conceal, for there was not a 
five-dollar loan that was poor paper. Fa- 
ther’s house was in order. 

“Irs a h— of a price,” said Cole, 
Senior. 

“It’s a good bank,” said Father simply. 

And thereafter at any threat on Cole’s 
part not to consider the big price, Father 
would reiterate: “That’s the price. Take 
it or leave it." Father was nobody’s fool. 

But the whole thing began to get on his 
nerves. Partly from dislike of the ranting, 
stamping Cole, and partly from a natural 
indignation at seeing a stranger assume an 
air of ownership in his old office, he grew 
tired of the deal. It irritated him when- 
ever that big touring car swung around the 
corner and the men came bustling in. For 
they came many times. It takes longer to 
buy even a country bank than it does a 
kitchen range. 

After one long session of discussion, 
suddenly, like a violin string snaps, Cole 
said he would take it. After which he 
swaggered about Father’s office, swore a 
little, and spoke of changes he would make 
in the working policy, changes in the force, 
changes in the fixtures. Then, with the 
agreement that Father was to come to 
Miles City on the following Wednesday to 
sign the contracts, he left. 

In the intervening days the trans- 
action began to prey upon Father’s mind. 
It was as though there yawned at his 
feet a deep and wide fissure in the good 


old earth. He did not sleep well. He 
minced his food—Father, who had par- 
taken of three hearty meals a day for 
years. The memory of Old Man Hanson 
persistently haunted him—the old man in 
Cedar County who had sold his home 
farm and committed suicide. 

Mother tried several times to arouse his 
enthusiasm over their coming year, but, 
sensing his preoccupied mind, she, too, 
grew reserved. 

He began to brood over the thing, to 
think of it as a colossal mistake. What 
would he do, he asked himself, when he re- 
turned from that year’s trip? He looked 
across the street to where a dozen men 
were sitting on boxes and kegs in front of 
Sol Simon’s store, talking, chewing, 
whittling. There were farmers among 
them who were retired, and town men who 
were merely tired. Some were real old 
men. Some were—fifty-nine. Father 
shuddered. 

Wednesday loomed before him, big and 
black and fiendish like the end of every- 
thing. The gates that he had persuaded 
himself were to swing open to Freedom 
seemed now to his obsessed mind to clang 
in upon him, prisonlike. The only way 


it lies at his feet. 


Sid Says 


that he could get out of the deal was to 
pay the big commission. Also, he had 
given his word, and the occasion had yet 
to occur when a man could say Henry Y. 
Mason had broken his word. 

Tuesday afternoon, as he waited upon a 
few old-time patrons, he felt like a traitor 
to be turning these good old men over to 
that hot-headed, tempery Cole. The deal 
no longer seemed even legitimate. Bene- 
dict Arnold and Judas Iscariot had made 
like transactions. 


WHEN they closed up, Father lingered 
in his office. He felt dazed, a little 
sick. He couldn't just place his illness. It 
might be his stomach, he wasn't sure. ` 
ob was outside waiting for him. 

“Better have a good lawyer with you, 
Dad,” he suggested. “Judge Cumming or 
J. T. Neftt.” 

“No,” said Father shortly; "I can 
hold my own." ` 

Most of the night he lay awake, turning 
and turning. To Mother's solicitous in- 

uiry he said irritably, "Its my corn. 
The one on my left foot," he added 
specifically. 

They were both up by daylight. Mo- 


Sid Says: 


Maybe your wagon is hitched to a star— 
and you don't know it 

EAD Mrs. Aldrich’s wonderful little story, be- 

Es on page 26. The human animal is al- 


ways imagining that his opportunity for service 
and for happiness lies somewhere else—while usually 


these commercial and mechanical developments are of 
tremendous benefit to mankind. 
money out of them, and think that is all there is to it. 
This is a wrong and a silly idea. 
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ther got breakfast—buckwheat cakes and 
country sausage and coffee. Father was 
none of your grapefruit, French-toast 
people. But he did not eat much. 

* You'll come home to-night without 
any ball and chain," Mother said. “You'll 
be a free man." 

“Yes,” he agreed in a thin voice, and 
then added cheerfully for Mother's sake, 
“Yes, sure!” 

On the way to the early morning 
train he stopped at the bank. As he 
unlocked and went in to get his little 
black grip with its important papers, he 
looked neither to the right nor the left, 
getting out hurriedly as one steps out 
from the room where the dead lie sleeping. 
He had an uncanny feeling that the old 
brick building was staring reproachfully 
after him. A block away he yielded to a 
childish desire and looked behind him. It 
was true. He had never noticed before 
how much the two big plate-glass windows 
looked like eyes. 

On the train he dropped into a seat and 
stared mechanically out at the familiar 
water tank and lumber yard. Across the 
aisle twg men were having a friendly argu- 
ment “over some (Continued on page 123) 


We see men make 


A man does the most 


To-day I had lunch with a great manufacturer, thirty- 
nine years old, worth a million dollars, who says he is 
going to quit at forty and spend the rest of his life 
“doing good." He is perfectly sincere. He does not 
intend to loaf. He intends to work. But when you try 
to pin him down as to what he could do for his fellow 
men that would be equal to what he is doing now, he is 
vague. He isn't nearly as definite and forceful and 
convincing as when he talks to you about the useful 
product he is manufacturing and selling. Thousands 
of people are employed profitably in the business which 
he so ably conducts. Many men are branching out 
from his employ into collateral lines, and are making 
good as a result of the excellent training they have had 
.under him. In other words, he is a professional, not 
an amateur; a master of his craft, not a beginner. 

It would be different if his product injured his fellow 
men. But it doesn’t injure them. It contributes to 
their comfort—and in some cases actually saves their 
lives. He points with pride to the fact that in scores of 
factories where his appliances are used men are pro- 
tected from losing their fingers and eyes. 

We are living in an age abounding in commercial and 
mechanical developments. But here is a curious 


truth: Sometimes we overlook the fact that most of 


good in the world by doing the thing he can do best, 
provided, I repeat, that the thing he does is calculated 
to improve and not to tear down the welfare of his fel- 
lows. Some men are born to preach. Others are born 
to make wonderful shoes. And who shall say which 
has done the most good? 

Now to come back to the manufacturer who is think- 
ing of leaving his trade: He may get into another line 
of work that will utilize all his wonderful powers. I 
do not say that he won’t. But I do say that it is 
doubtful. 

When he told me his ambition I-was reminded of 
something that Grover Cleveland told a friend of mine 
after he left the tremendous duties and activities of 
the Presidency. He said that he felt like a locomotive 
hitched to a little boy’s express wagon! 

Look out, Mr. Idealistic Manufacturer of Useful 
Commodities! Be sure that you don’t unhook yourself 
from a real trainload of responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties, and hitch yourself to a tiny express wagon that 
isn’t worth drawing. Right in your own little baili- 
wick (and not so little, either) you will find plenty of 
chances to preach, pray, practice, and serve. Cleveland 
was compelled to go to a sidetrack because he had no 
other choice. But you don’t have to. You can switch 
your own engine just as you choose. 


1,000 Miles a Week for 


25 Years 


The story and adventures of Burton Holmes, who has traveled 1,250,000 
miles and made hundreds of thousands of pictures, which 
have been shown to thousands of audiences 


By Hugh S. F'ullerton 


The famous creator of the Burton Holmes Travelogues was born in Chicago 


fifty years ago. 


In twenty-five years he has covered more than a million and 


a quarter miles, taken hundreds of thousands of photographs, and lectured 


before thousands of audiences. 


His pictures are shown in movie theatres 


throughout the country. He calls New York "the most beautiful and won- 
derful of all cities," and says he is saving it for the last travelogue 


HUT your eyes tight! Say 
“Burton Holmes!". . . Now what, 
in imagination, do you see? 

‘The sands of Sahara, the temples of 

Japan, the beach at Waikiki, the 

fjords of Norway, the vastnesses of Siberia, 
the locks of Panama, the Café la Paix, the 
great gates of Pekin. Imagination? It 
was Imagination that transformed a ten- 
dollar camera outfit into a fortune, and a 
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boy who could close his eyes and see the 
far places of the world into the busiest 
traveler and the best known lecturer in 
America, the man who has trapped remote 
corners of the earth in a box to bis them 
home and show to us. 

He has seen probably more of the world 
and its people than any other one man 
ever has seen. In twenty-seven years he 
has covered a million and a quarter miles, 


has visited almost every land and taken 
hundreds of thousands of photographs. 
He has little of the spirit of adventure, 
although his work (which also is his play) 
has taken him into tight places and led to 
narrow escapes. He is not a discoverer, 
but prefers to follow the broken trails; be- 
cause thus he can cover in weeks a dis- 
tance which the trail breakers were 
months and years in penetrating. Every 
spring, after six months of lecturing, he 
goes aboard a ship bound for some far cor- 
ner of the earth and is happy. 


I: IS practically impossible to get Bur- 
ton Holmes to tell his own story. So I 
have made a sort of ''Burton Holiness 
logue,” putting in some of the things he 
has to say about himself and his work, 
adding what I myself know about him and 
what his friends say, stringing it all to- 
gether just as he does in stringing his won- 
derful pictures together with words. 

He inherited his love of travel probably 
from his grandfather, Stiles Burton, one 
of the pioneers of Chicago and builder of 
the first real hotel the city had. Stiles 
Burton, after becoming rich, used to travel 
half the year in far lands. From this pio- 
neer tourist the boy perhaps got his ideas, 
although as a little fellow he himself trav- 
eled with his grandmother and his parents. 
He was twenty-two when he went to 
Japan and found there something which 
completely satisfied him. 

LI] = . ” 

do not quite analyze the feeling," he 
said. “It was as if I had come home—as 
if at some time I had lived there. The 
customs never seemed strange or unusual 
to me. It was natural to sit on the floor 
and to eat with chop sticks. I was in sym- 
jathy with their art and with their. way of 
iving. 

You would understand how deep is his 
love of things Japanese if you could visit 
his apartment in New York—a perfect 
bit of Nippon, which opens out upon 
Central Park. 

Mr. Holmes is a believer in the theory 
that a man should work at the thing he 
likes best to do; and that, if he does the 
thing that he likes, he will do it well and 
succeed. On this theory, he might per- 
haps have been the greatest magician in 
the world instead of the busiest traveler, 
had that ten-dollar photographic outht 
not changed his career. 

"My first ambition was to be a ma- 
gician and my first ideal was Herrmann, 
the Great," he confessed. “I was deter- 
mined to become another Herrmann and 
spent more time studying legerdemain 
than arithmetic. I built a theatre at home 


To the right: This is the rar- 
est picture ever made by Mr. 
Holmes. It was taken years 
ago in Morocco, when photo- 
graphing Mohammedans was 
a dangerous pastime. Holmes 
and a companion occupied a 
house next to that of a wealthy 
merchant. From the top of 
the dividing wall, they snap- 
shotted the inmates of the 
harem next door. If the mas- 
ter of the house had found it 
out, it would have been all up 
with the young Americans; but 
Holmes says they "didn't have 
sense enough to be afraid” 


Holmes on a mountain top above 


Lake Garda in Italy. 


and could extract guinea pigs and rabbits 
from hats and handkerchiefs. Herrmann 
took an interest in me, perhaps because I 
was young and enthusiastic. 

“T gave ‘shows’ at the slightest provo- 
cation. And I learned, among other 
things, that it is easier to deceive an adult 
than a child. The child, having no illu- 
sions, trusts its eyes and goes straight to 
the root of the matter. An adult's de- 
veloped imagination assists in creating an 
illusion. The little experience as a ma- 
gician also relieved me from the embar- 
rassment and self-consciousness which so 
many fecl in appearing before an audience. 


This was a mili- 
tary position along the Alpine front 


To the left: 
Holmes— the 
central figure, 
and some com- 
panions on 
shipboard 
ready for a sub- 
marine attack 


lle. 


“Nor have I ever entirely departed 
from the creating of illusions. The tricks 
learned as a boy in practicing magic have 
aided much in maintaining the illusion in 
pictures. Not that the photographs are 
illusions! But I have tried to create the 
illusion, among those who come to see 
them, that we are going on a journey. In 
showing pictures, T always try to conceal 
the fact that there are mechanical and 
optical contrivances required to project 
the scenes. I try to create the illusion 
that we are looking through ‘the window 
of travel’ upon shifting scenes. 

“Sometimes I feel as if I might have 


Above, a picture taken by Mr. 
Holmes, showing a marvel- 
ous military road built by 
the Italians, during the war, 
in Austrian territory. It 
is the valley of the Adige 


im, 
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Taking moving pictures of a woman in Lor- 
raine sewing spangles on cloth for evening gowns. 
Mr. Holmes says we like to see folks at work 


kept at magic and become famous had I 
not, one day in 1883, discovered something 
that changed my life. This was a photo- 
graphic outfit for $10. It was in the carly 
days of amateur photography and I was 
fascinated. I dropped the magic of the 
hand and turned to the magic of the lens. 
The back stage of my theatre became a 
dark room, where I learned to develop and 
print my own pictures. The work fasci- 
nated me as nothing else ever had. My 
journeys with my grandmother and my 
mother gave me opportunity to make 
little picture records of our wanderings, 
for the family. 
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hired Recital Hall; I condensed my two 
lectures into one, rewriting, rearranging 
slides, and striving to use the lantern as 
magic to get an illusion of a journey. 
“The hall was well filled—but five min- 
utes after the lecture started the reading 
lamp went out! My brother, who was my 
assistant, fearing that the entertainment 
would be spoiled, grabbed the lamp and 
rushed out to refill it. As I kept on talk- 
ing, to avoid a break in the interest, I real- 
ized that I had rewritten the lecture so 
often that I knew it by heart. So when 
my brother returned with the lamp I 
waved him away and went on to the finish 
without manuscript. That incident showed 
me that it is easier and more effective to 
talk without manuscript, and I discarded 
the reading lamp, especially as I realized 
that the light at the side of the screen 
detracted from the illusion of the spec- 
tators that they were taking a journey. 


“MT HAT sort of thing went on intermit- 
tently for two years. I got a job selling 

real estate—and discovered that I couldn’t 
have sold Central 


To photograph the Iguassu falls from below, Holmes formed a "life line" by 
roping members of the party together, and then, carrying the photographic 
equipment, they waded through the torrent to a little island below the cataract 


“About that time 
the Camera Club 
.was organized in 
Chicago and I was 
chosen secretary— 

roving that I must 
live been an oblig- 
ing “and good-na- 
tured young man. 
Obliging and good- 
natured fellows al- 
ways are elected . 
secretary. It was 
the custom of the 
club to call upon 
members who re- 
turned from trips, 
bringing interesting 
pictures, to exhibit 
them on a screen. 
So I learned to 
make slides, finding 
new pleasure in e 


Park in building 
lots atten dollars an 
acre! So 1 found 
work selling photo- 
graphic goods. I 
managed to hold 
that job, because I 
was familiar with 
the goods; but the 
experience taught 
me that I did not 
like to sell goods, 
and therefore was 
not a good sales- 
man. 

"After a year I 
went to Japan on 
a pleasure trip, 
spent the winter 
of 1892-93 there 
and discovered that 
it was my native 
land in some previ- 
ous incarnation — 


that work. i - Ane Y and the most pleas- 
In 189o, when This view of the mountain Fuji-Yama, in Japan, is de- ing land I have 
I returned from clared by Mr. Holmes to be the most satisfying in the known. 


Europe, bringing a 
large number of 
pictures to develop, one of the club mem- 
bers had an exhibition of pictures he had 
taken during his vacation. He followed 
the custom of waiting until the slide was 
changed, then saying: ‘This is Pisa.’ After 
a long wait, ‘This is the Leaning Tower.’ 
Another wait, ‘This is the Cathedral.’ 
Even we enthusiasts over pictures some- 
times yawned. 


“COME of the members who had seen 
my new slides urged me to give an 
exhibition and, being twenty years old, I 
agreed, and set to work with an idea. I 
selected pictures, arranged them in the 
order of my itinerary and strung them to- 
pane with a little talk to fill in the gaps. 
wrote out two tours and read from man- 
uscript while the slides were being shown. 
The oes did not amount to much but 
it was frankly designed to take the edge 
off the silence, and it served the purpose. 
“The club members were sufficiently 
pleased to ask me to give a real exhibition 


world. Japan is his favorite land—and he has seen them all 


This picture shows only a small section of the Iguassü falls. Carry- 
ing his camera, Holmes waded out to the very crest of the cataract 
and, from this perilous position, took views of the falls from above 


for the benefit of the club treasury, which 
was in the usual depleted condition. We 
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“Returning home I learned that the 
family finances were in such condition it 
was necessary for me to do something 
serious to help out and to do it quickly. 

“ Japan was just becoming known to the 
tourists, and I decided to attempt an il- 
lustrated lecture on that country and to 
do it on a commercial basis. When the 
slides were finished there were two lec- 
tures instead of one. All that was needed 
was a paying audience, so I went to the 
manager of a Lyceum Bureau seeking 
dates. 

“‘Illustrated lecture!’ he exploded. 
‘Don’t fool with such a thing. Everyone 
in the world wants to give an illustrated 
lecture and no one in the world wants to 
hear one.’ 


“MHIS made me so mad that I went out 
and rented a hall for two morning and 
two evening performances at $40 a per- 
formance, at a time when I did not have 
enough dollars even to practice ‘palming’ 
one. 
“Tt is the Little Rollo theory that when 
a man has todo a 
thing he does it. I 
never have had 
such a feeling, or 
been conscious that 
I was forced to do 
it. I have worked 
on the plan of do- 
ing what I like to 
do, because I like 
to do it. I natur- 
ally wanted to suc- 
ceed and hoped 
that the lectures 
would bring in $160 
to pay the rent. 
"[ had brought 
home a large num- 
ber of Japanese 
cards such as are 
used in Japan for 
sending poems or 
New Year's greet- 
ings. They were 
about two inches 
wide by fourteen 
inches long; and I 
conceived the idea 


" 


| 
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Mr. Holmes's most daring exploit was photographing the falls of the Iguassu, in 
They pour over a precipice 215 feet high, in a semi-circle three 
miles wide. He calls it "the most magnificent hell of water on the face of the earth" 


South America. 


E i 


With his camera in a boat, Holmes is here wandering along the 


canals of Bruges, in Belgium. By means of thousands of similar 
pictures he has brought the whole earth home for us to see 


that they would, 
by their odd shape, 
attract instant no- 
tice in anyone's 
mail. So I had 
envelopes made for 
them, employed 
a Japanese artist 
to make a design, 
and sent out about 
two thousand of 
them. Then I 
captured my moth- 
er’s calling list and 
cribbed from the 
Blue Book, having 
at that time the 
idea that socially 
prominent persons 
were more likely 
to be interested in 
such things — a 
theory which has 
not entirely held 


Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, has the most remarka- good. 
ble setting of any seaport in the world. The curious moun- 
tain in the center is the famous Sugar Loaf, 1,200 feet high 


"Someone told 
me the newspapers 
ought to be notified 
and explained to me what a press notice 
meant. I promptly turned press agent for 
myself, called upon the critics, and asked 
them to tell the public how good I was. 
They were kind; so the news was spread 
that the lazy Holmes boy, who would 
rather travel than work, was going to give 
a lecture." 


HILE Mr. Holmes changes slides 

permit me to explain that he has a 
habit of referring to himself as “lazy.” 
Question: Is a man who travels in far 
lands half the year, who bears his share of 
the hard work and the discomforts, who 
has so traveled more than a million miles, 
who has taken, developed, and printed 
hundreds of thousands of photographs, 
who rushes back to America, writes five 
lectures a year, makes or superintends the 
making and coloring of perfect slides, and 
edits and captions thousands of feet of 
motion picture film, who cuts his own 
film, who has delivered probably three 
thousand lectures on more than one hun- 
dred different (Continued on page 206) 


The Two from Whom I Learned 


the Most 


One was my mother—the other was “Dutch” Koegel, 
a railroad engineer for whom I fired 


By Edward N. Hurley 


YOUNG executive of a company 
in which I am interested told 
me that he was going to New 
York on a business trip, and 
thought he would take his 

wife. 1 scented pue the pone on that 
trip was going to be spelled with a very 
small "b so I asked him: - 

* Where are you going to put up? 

“ At the hotel you go to, of course. That 
is about the best, isn't it?" 
he answered. 

"Yes," I replied, “but 
it is very expensive. Who 
is going to pay for it?" 

“The company will pay 


for me and I shall pay for 
my wife.” 

“Don’t you think,” I 
went on, “that you are 


about ten years ahead of 
the game? The president of 
the company does not go to 
that hotel, and you know 
perfectly well that you 
would not pass an expense 
account of. any salesman 
who went there. The com- 
any does not pay for me 
ere; I pay for myself. And 
if the news got around that 
ou were spending a lot on 
otel bills, what effect on 
the rest of the organization 
would that have? In ten or 
fifteen years it will not 
matter—then you can do 
what you like. But the case 
is different now." 

He took the tip and went 
to a hotel more in keeping 
with his salary. He had 
simply forgotten how far 
along he really was. He 
thought that he had skipped 
a number of grades in thc 
business school. 

If there is one thing that 
stands out above all others 
in my own experience it is that you never 
skip any stades in business! You may go 
through some very quickly, but if you 
skip any you will have to turn back later, 
and shamefacedly go through them. I 
told that young man that his action would 
have a bad effect upon the organization; 
so it would, but it would have had a worse 
effect upon him, for presently he would 
have formed the habit of skipping, and 
then before long he would have a business 
structure on a shaky foundation. 

~Vhe quicker you go through the grades 
the better, but you have got to go through 
a picat many and you never graduate. 
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never ‘arrive’. 


I have had a fair number of jobs myself, 
and I have seen the workings of many 
kinds of business, but I have never seen 
anything I could learn all about in a 
reasonable lifetime. The quickest way to 
get through the greatest number of grades 
is to have good teachers. I have had a 
large number of teachers, and I expect to 
have many more. And I had two of the 
greatest teachers that any man ever had— 


The Way Little Men Act 


» OU can sometimes tell what a man 
is earning by the way he acts," says 
Mr. Hurley. “If he is very conceited, one 
of the quick know-it-all kind, you can put 
it down that he is earning about $5,000 a 
year or less. If he is just fairly feeling his 
oats and not really objectionable, then he 
may be getting up to $15,000. If he is 
very simple and unaffected, then proba- 
bly his income is very large—for then he 
is spending none of his time thinking how 
much he knows, but is wholly taken up 
with learning more about the vast number 
of things which he discovers he does not 
know. It is only the little man who ever 
graduates; the big fellow stays at school 
every day of the year. It is not easy to 
keep your mind open, to know that—no 
matter what people may tell you, or 
how friends may praise you,—really you 
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the first was my mother, and the second 
was “Dutch” Koegel, the engineer for 
whom I fired years ago on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 

My mother was an expert economist— 
she could do more with a dollar than all 
the budget makers in the world. My 
father was a mechanic in the railway 
shops at Galesburg, Illinois, and he never 
made over fifty dollars a month, and there 
were cight of us children. A dollar was 
bigger then than it is now, but it was 
never designed to do the things my mother 
made it do! Both of my parents were born 
in Ireland, where they learned to pet 


along on nothing a year. They emigrated 
to Connecticut, and picked up a few more 
ideas in economy. Then they went West. 

My father did the earning and my 
mother did the spending, and I have never 
been able to understand quite how she 
managed to do so much with so little 
money, for we always had enough to eat 
and enough to wear—always enough, but 
never anything over. Nothing went to 

waste. suit never wore 
out—the bad places were 

atched until nothing was 
eft to patch; then the suit 
was taken apart and made 
over for a smaller member 
of the family. I faintly 
remember trimming news- 
papers to cover the pantry 
shelves; I distinctly remem- 
ber that heat and light and 
hot water were things to be 
careful of. Every lump of 
coal gave its full measure of 
heat. When we were through 
with ashes they were ashes 
—there was nothing in them 
that would burn. 

The home atmosphere 
was not one of pinching; it 
was simply that everythin 

- had to be accounted for, an 
waste was a sin. Even to- 
day I cannot leave a hotel 
room without turning out 
the electric lights. any 

a boy to-day thinks that 

the hot water, the light, and 

the heat in a hotel are free 
just because he does not 
directly pay for'them, but 
my memory, going back to 

a thrifty home, teaches me 

differently, and as a busi- 

ness man I know that the 

more hot water and light 

we waste in a hotel the 

more the rooms will cost, 
for in the end we have to 
pay for everything we waste. That was 
my mother's lesson. 

In those days it was hard to get jobs, 
and no one neglected any chance to work 
—at any wages offered. We did not pick 
and choose our jobs. I had two years in 
high school, working for eight dollars a 
month on a farm during vacation; but 
when I was fifteen my father found me an 
opening in the railroad shops—which 
were the source of the Galesburg income— 
and l quit school. I was not regularly 
apprenticed, for I had no intention of be- 
coming a mechanic. 1 wanted to run an 
engine, and so (Continued on page 218) 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Edward N. Hurley 


BACK in the eighties young Hurley was fireman on a Illinois, fifty-six years ago. His father, a railway shop 
railway engine, with a fine boss—“Dutch” Koegel, the , mechanic, never earned more than fifty dollars a month. 
engineer. A couple of years ago his title had grown to Mr. Hurley is now a successful manufacturer of elec- 
** Chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board and President trical and other kinds of machinery, is president of a 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation," and his boss was bank at Wheaton—the Chicago suburb in which he 
no less a person than Uncle Sam himself. That shows lives—and is an acknowledged authority on business' 
how Hurley has grown. He was born in Galesburg, methods and management. 
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Photograph by Pach, N. Y. 


Irving Berlin 


ALTHOUGH only in his twenties, Irving Berlin is the 
most popular song writer in the world. He was brought 
to this country as a child, his father and mother being 
poor Russian immigrants. Almost before he was out of 
knickerbockers he became the main support of the 
family, earning a pittance by singing in the cheap joints 
of New York’s Chinatown. To-day he is rich and 
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famous; but he has won his success—and continues to 
win it—by everlasting hard work. Many of his songs, 
as, for instance, *Alexander's Ragtime Band,” have 
taken both this country and Europe by storm. In the 
article beginning on the opposite page Berlin gives an 
extraordinary account of how he writes songs for the 
millions. 


Irving Berlin Gives Nine Rules | 
for Writing Popular Songs 


By Frank Ward O'Malley 


OU may take it on the word of | 


young Mr. Irving Berlin, the 
most successful song writer liv- 
ing or that has ever lived, that 
you are all wrong when you 
think the phrase “‘sold for a song" is 
synonymous with the word worthlessness. 


‘The dark-eyed youngster, still almost 
a boy in years and seemingly destined to 
be a boy forever at heart, who makes 
these assertions presents in his own quick 
rise to success a concrete demonstration 
of "typical American" qualities. 

Slightly more than a dozen years ago, 


floor of “Nigger Mike's joint" the small 
coins tossed to him by raucous patrons 
to whom he sang as he served dem all 
night with beer and whiskies. Inciden- 
tally, the hat he wore then was size 
seven and one-quarter. 

On a night, about ten years later, the fore- 


By way of proof he will 
cite instances, in these days 
of enormous sales of "sheet 
music" and big royalties 
from phonograph records 


and self-playing piano rolls, — 


where just one popular 
song has piled up gross 
earnings amounting to more 
than half a million dollars. 

He will show you further 
that often these financially 
tremendous song successes 
are written by young men 


of Russian birth or blood —. 


lads who were born and 
grew to maturity amid the 
abject poverty, squalor, and 
dense ignorance of the poor- 
est sections of the East 
Side of New York City, or 
who spent their boyhood 
ears there, after having 
been brought from Russia 
in early childhood, as Mr. 
Berlin himself was, by im- 
migrant parents. 2 
“The syncopated, shoul- 
der-shaking type of vocal 
and instrumental melody, 
which now has been digni- 
hed internationally as 'typi- 
cal American music, ” says 
Mr. Berlin, “is not wholly, 
or even largely, of African 
origin, as is popularly sup- 
posed. Our popular song 
writers and composers are 
not negroes. Many of them 
are of Russian birth or an- 
cestry. All of them are of 
pure white blood. As in the 
case of everything else 
American, their universally 
popular music is the product 
of a sort of musical melting 
pot. Their distinctive school 
is a combination of the in- 
fluences of Southern planta- 
tion songs, of European 
music from almost countless 
countries and of the synco- 
pation that is found in the 
music of innumerable na- 
uonalities—found even in 
the music of the old master 


The Story of a Song That 
‘Made a Fortune 


» NE night, in a barber shop, some years ago 
I ran into George Whitney, a vaudeville 
actor," says Mr. Berlin, “and asked him if he 
could go to a show with me. ‘Sure,’ he said; 
and he added with a laugh, ‘My wife's gone to 
the country.' Bing! There I had a commonplace, 
familiar title line. It was singable, capable of 
humorous upbuilding, simple, and one that did 
not seriously offend against the ‘sexless’ rule; for 
wives and their offspring of both sexes, as well as 
husbands, would be amused by singing it or 
hearing it sung. - 
` "I persuaded Whitney to forget the theatre and 
to devote the night to developing the line with 
me into a song. Now, the usual and unsuccessful 
way of handling a line like that is to dash off a 
jumble of verses about the henpecked husband, 
all leading up to a chorus running, we'll say, 
something like this: 


“My wife's gone to the country, 
She went away last night. 
Oh, I'm so glad! I'm so glad! 

I'm crazy with delight! 


“Just wordy, obvious elaboration. No punch. 
All night I sweated to find what I knew. was there, 
and finally I speared the lone word, just a single 
word, that made the song—and a fortune. Listen: 


“My wife’s gone to the country! 
Hooray !— 


"*Hooray! That lone word gave the whole 
idea of the song in one quick wollop. It gave the 
singer a chance to hoot with sheer joy. It invited 
the roomful to join in the hilarious shout. It 
everlastingly put the catch line over. And I 
wasn't content until I had used my good thing 
to the limit. 'She took the children with her— 

_ hooray! Hooray’—and so on." i 


most figures of England’s 
dramatic and musical world 
and of England’s “smart” 
society were enthusiastical- 
ly acclaiming him at a pre- 
tentious banquet in his 
honor on “Irving Berlin 
night” in London’s most 
fashionable hotel. He wore 
a seven and one-quarter 
size hat comfortably on 
that night, too—and also 
the morning after. 
a recent evening, 
when I talked with him 
until long after midnight in 
his New York home about 
the fundamentals of his 
great success, I was impolite 
enough to make a somewhat 
minute mental appraisal 
of the beauties and the 
lovely simplicity of the 
things which the one-time 
"singing waiter" boy had 
gathered about him—the 
few but sufficient paintings 
by Inness and other great 
figures in American art; 
the absence of garishness in 
lights and furnishings; the 
simple elegance of his table 
appointments and the per- 
fection of the service; the 
carved ivories from France 
and the Orient; the: auto- 
raphed editions of famous 
ks; the set of Shakes- 
peare dor which a noted 
collector had offered him, 
unsuccessfully, many thou- 
sands of dollars; a “Short 
Life of Lincoln" in which 
the original hand-written 
letters, penned by mighty 
figures of Civil War Days, 
even original manuscripts 
by Lincoln himself, had been 
bound into the volumes. 
And all theserare and beauti- 
ful things were “bought for 
a song.’ 

More marvelous still was 
the realization that here 
was a young man who had 
spent the working hours of 


composers of music of classic model. 
"Therefore, those who label our popular 
dance and song music as 'typical American 
music' hit the bull's-eye in so naming it. 

or it is the syncopation of several lands 
and centuries ‘Americanized.’ ” 


Irving Berlin, then just out of knicker- 
bockers, was trying to support his 
widowed mother, his little sisters, and a 
small brother—all pitifully poor—by 
working as a "singing waiter" in China- 
town, New York City, picking from the 


his formative years amid the most dan- 
gerous, degraded, and almost always de- 
grading influences to be found in any slums 
anywhere, but who had managed by sheer 
force of will to come forth a paragon of 
sobriery, modesty, (Continued on page 230) 
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“Arliss,” he began. He was not nervous, but he was very much in earnest 
about what he was going to say, because he did not like to say it—whatever it was 


What Opened Jerry’s Eyes 


to Bertha 


The story of a piece of bad luck that turned out well 
By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 


T ALL happened inside of two days! 
- Two wonderful days of crowded emo- 
tions, which surged suddenly into the 
quiet, colorless life of Arliss Dent and 
left her shaken, trembling. and—but 

that is the story. 

‘It began in the morning of the first of 
those two summer days which were to 
bring such unexpected haroa ii. 

Her work lay ready to her hand, care- 
fully folded, assorted, placed as she had 
left it the night before—a white cloth 
spread over the array of fabrics, threads, 
appliances of her small and exquisite 
dressmaking business. 

She was quite mistress of her craft. 
Arliss Dent at twenty had known how to 

ut her own clothes together, could give 

er dresses the smack of the “different.” 
By some intuition, she never was. sur- 
prised at the changes of fashion. In her 
own frocks, there had been always some 
whimsy of style which later would appear 
in print with a whole page for its ex- 
ploitation. 

At twenty, she was making her own 

' dresses and exulting in her ability, swell- 
mg her gentle heart with the delight of 
having the prettiest things. This at 
twenty. Then, at twenty-five, Ariss 
Dent's small-town world, teetered and 
turned over: Her father died; her mother 
went to bed and stayed there, querulous 
and full of insistent needs. 

There was a little money—and there 
was Arliss's gift with needle and thread. 
That was all. 

She was a trifle paler the day sht made 
the round of the neighborhood and town, 
to say that in the future she would make 
dresses; that she could not do a great 
deal, because of the care of the house and 
her mother, but that to make dresses 
would be her business in the future. 

She thought of that first day, as she 
lifted the cover from her work table. She 
had not expected it to last very long— 
this putting together of other people's 
clothes—but Arliss would be thirty next 
year and the work was lasting! The ex- 
pected increase in income from her father's 
investments had not appeared; her mother 
was not out of bed, and—and—the mar- 
riage to Jerry Farley, which had been 
pictured at her horizon since school days 
—that too, had not come close enough to 
disturb the business of making frocks. 

Was it coming at all? Every time she 
thought that, she hoped she would never 
think it again; but here it was—insidious, 
scraping, as it had always been. She 
sighed and folded away the white cloth. 

“Arlie”? 

It was her mother’s voice from the next 


room, high and long-drawn-out, insist- 
ent, too—there was no doubt that the 
answer must be forthcoming with little 
delay. , 

“Arlie!” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Getting ready to work.” 

“Did you make my eggnog?” 

_ “Yes; it is ready whenever you want 
it.” 

“I want it now." 

“ But you have just had your breakfast, 
dear." 

“I want it now!" 

Arliss went to the bedroom door. Her 
mother, spotlessly washed and shiningly 
combed, was sitting against her pillows, 
her eyes sharp under their frowning brows, 
her thin hands moving over the coverlid 
in squares and circles. It was her irritable 
mood. In calm times these traveling 
hands lay quiet. 

“I wish you would not have it now, 
dear; it is too soon after breakfast." 

“I want it now." 

Arliss went through the tiny, exactly 
correct dining-room and the tiny, exactly 
correct kitchen and took a tumbler from 
the ice box. Its contents at this hour 
would upset that vacillating stomach in 
there, and it would be sick all day. She 
hesitated and looked out of the window, 
where the June morning was enjoying it- 
self so completely. She would have liked 
a half-hour to run down the slope of the 
yard, climb the fence, pick her way over. 
the stepping-stones of the stream, and 
wander, just a little while, in the timber 
over there, where it was cool and very 
clean. 

She stood with the glass in her hands to 
look a second at the hills huddled tight 
under the high-going mountain that was 
green nearly to its top—clear to the base 
of the great rocks, beetled side by side, 
with two up-stretched points; they had 
always looked to her like a tuning fork— 
to set the melody of it all, and into which 
the hills, the pasture lands, the quiet 
town, gathered in harmony. In the past, 
she often went— 

“Arlie.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“What are you doing?” 


ER mother sipped the eggnog and in- 

dicated, by a motion of one hand, 
that she had something to say. So Arliss 
stood and waited—she was a half-day be- 
hind with Mrs. Moore’s dress. Her eyes 
wandered again outside the open window 
where the tuning fork poised. It was 
leading the melody of June, wasn’t it? It 


was putting into a whole the whiffs of 
honeysuckle she knew were out there, the 
little, soft, urging sounds which she knew 
she could hear should she lie a moment on 
the ground—that growing sound that she 
loved. And as she looked, a meadow lark 
swung just over the fence and sang— 


' went into the big concert of June, over 


which the tuning fork held arrested and 
didactic prongs. 

“Arlie, did you hear what Mrs. Moore 
was telling me last night, about Jerry 
Farley?" 

Arliss started a very little. She took 
her eyes from the out-of-doors, and in 
bringing them to rest upon her mother 
they passed a mirror and she saw them 
dilate at the question. Her mother was 
looking at them, too, over the top of the 
resumed amber fluid. 

* No, I didn't hear her.say anything 
about Jerry? What did she say?" 

S Dent hangra over the glass. 

“She said that he is spending every 
evening with Bertha Craven. He takes 
her out in his car nearly every day. She 
said they’re always either walking or rid- 
ing together.” . 

“Yes, I have seen them together.” 

* Well—Arlie?" 

* Well—Mother?" 

“Is that all you have to say?” 

* What should I say? Jerry can do as 
he likes, can't he?" 

Mrs. Dent humphed slightly, and closed 
her eyes. Arliss went back into the other 
room. 


HE picked up her work from the table, 
selected carefully from the third tray 
to the right, two pearl buttons, drew out 
some threads of a certain shade of silk, 
made her tiny, careful knot in it, and set 
to whipping lines of mauve around and 
about the buttons which were for the 
adornment of Mrs. Moore's big waist. 
She knew, no one better, that Jerry 
spent much time with Bertha Craven. 
She knew that Bertha was pretty, full of 
her years at school and in the big cities. 
She had come back home after four years 
of what are called "advantages." She 
danced the new steps; spoke the new slang 
with exhilarating ease; had heard the new 
plays; spoke of the actors carelessly; had 
the city patter of places and things; had 
a familiarity with ways and manners of 
town. She sang well—in a light soprano 
that carolled; she had a pretty laugh— 
that twinkled. 
No wonder Jerry liked to be with her. 
the rare occasions when Arliss could 
go anywhere, she had known she was dull 
—tired-dull. As for talking, what was 
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there for her to talk about? 
wanted to hear about her mother's symp- 
toms, whether the invalid had spent a 
good day or a bad one, or to be enlightened 
as to the set of sleeves and the yrs of 
skirts. Yet these were the matters that 
filled her life. 

The last time she had been out with 
Jerry, she had inspected herself carefully 
before starting, and the result had tight- 
ened her lips. She was so slim and heavy- 
eyed; she did not believe that even the 
sheen of her hair, nor the prettiness of her 
shoes and gown, made up for the heavy 
way she looked, the heavy way she talked, 
the heavy way she felt. Jerry had talked 
of Bertha that day. Well—why not? He 
could if he liked. He was not bound to 
her. Nothing was bound to her, except 
Mother and the house, and the millions 
upon millions of uninteresting things to be 
done, not one of which could give snap to 
anything she might say. She didn't know 
New York; she was up-country. Jerry 
was interested in a girl who was alive. 
That was what he had said of Bertha, 
“She is so alive!" Arliss remembered. If 
there was anything that she, herself, was 
not it was “alive.” 


"THE pearl buttons were put in their 
place; the waist was ready for fitting. 

And just then, quite unexpectedly, 
things began to happen. First, the gate 
clicked. Arliss looked up slowly—no rea- 
son to hurry—a slow, uninterested look, 
expectant only of Mrs. Moore, coming for 
her fitting. 


But it was not Mrs. Moore; it was^ 


Jerry Farley. He never came to see her 
during the day; in fact, scarcely any other 
time—lately. 

She glanced into her mother’s room as 
she went to the door. Mrs. Dent was 
asleep, but her best ear was uppermost 
and voices would reach it quickly. So— 

"Sha'n't we sit here on the porch, 
Jerry," she said. 

He sat down and Arliss sat by him, 
smoothing her apron. She glanced at him. 
How strong—how vivid with life—how 
eager! Oh, well! She settled more tightly 
against the back of her chair. 

It was not a casual call. He made no 
pretense of its being so. He had an er- 
rand, and she did: not pretend to do any- 
thing but wait for him to make it known. 

“Arliss,” he began. He was not nerv- 
ous, but he was very much in earnest 
about what he was going to say, because 
he did. not like to say it—whatever it was. 
'* “Arliss, I wanted to tell you something, 
before anyone else told you." 

She looked at him. 

“I—I don't know why. I really have 
no reason to want to tell you myself, ex- 
cept—we have always been such good 
friends." 

6 Yes.” 

She knew what it was. Instantly she 
could have told him that he was “break- 
ing it to her” that he was to marry Bertha 
Craven. 

‘“Well—you see, Arliss, I have asked 
Bertha to marry me. Somehow I couldn’t 
help it, she is so exactly what I like.” 


Arliss did not feel emotion. She folded 
her hands in her lap. : 
“She is awfully attractive. I am glad 


for you. I suppose you are very happy, 
Jerry.” WW : 
She heard curiosity in her voice. Was 
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that what she felt, then—just curiosity 
for anyone thus happy? 

“Yes, of course," he said, with a short, 
awkward laugh. ''Now—you don't: care 
what I say to you, do you?” 

“Why, no. I guess not." : 

“Well, then; I am happy, but I had to 
know one thing: before I was quite so. I 
had to know if- af T have been fair with 
you." 

“How do you mean, Jerry?" 

““Why—er—every way.’ 


“It's spoiled: To 


“ Are you trying to find out if I expected 
you to marry me?” She could be direct, 
too. She could be brutal, too, brutal and 
quivering. He was almost that himself; 
he had not liked the job any too well. 

“I suppose that is what I mean,” he 
answered gravely. 

She smiled then. 

"It's good that we can be quite frank, 
isn't it? No, Jerry, you have been all 
right to me. I haven't a feeling of any- 
thing—”’ 


embroider upon brocade! 


“Arlie!” 

The voice came through the open door. 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“T’ll come in a minute. ... No, I haven't 
a feeling of anything, Jerry, except to be 
on your side, and hope a lot of good things 
for you. am sorry you should have 
thought—”’ 

“Yes, I was a cad to have thought— 
But I had always supposed myself—to 
go on and be frank, APT. I had always 
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It’s ruined, and you did it on purpose!” 


supposed it was you. I— How frank 
may I be?” 

“Anything.” 

“You see—I’ve been a selfish brute. 
I—you—you were so busy with the sew- 
ing, and your mother, and everything, 
that—well—I liked to go where it was 
more lively.” 

“Of course. You would. 
right, Jerry.” ; 

"And the longer the time, the more 
quiet you were, and the more selfish I 


That’s all 
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was. You know I said once"— his voice 
rose, as if in a spirit of self-exoneration— 
"you know I said once that I wished I 
could help you, and you said you could 
do it better alone." 

“T said I had better do it alone.” 

* Well—that is what I said." 

“Very nearly.” 

" You remember it?" 

“Yes. I remember." 

“T got the impression that it was a de- 
cision. Arliss, I (Continued on page 265) 


This is a story of a 
father, a son, and an idea 


2 Everybody With Whom 


You cannot really or permanently profit at another's 
are built, and it is the basis upon which 


F YOU had been in the place of 
Richard A. Feiss in the year 1904, 
you might have felt pretty discour- 


seen 
e was twenty-six years old. He 
had been six years at Harena University. 
A graduate of its law school, as well as 
of its academic department, he had been 
admitted to the bar in New York, and 
in the summer of 1904 had begun to 
practice there. Yet before the year was 
out he found himself reporting at six- 
thirty A. M. as one of the hands in his 
father’s clothing factory in Cleveland. 
His wages were fifty dollars per month. 

Simply because he went to work in his 
father's factory, do not jump to the con- 
clusion that the case of Richard Feiss is 
that of a rich man's son, or a son of the 
boss, as such cases commonly shape up. 

To begin with, Julius Feiss, the father 
of Richard, was not the sort to over- 
indulge any of his sons. Having in his 
own youth drunk deeply of hardship, and 
found it invigorating, he did not content 
himself with recommending to his four 
sons a little of the same, but also saw to 
it that they got it. When it came to his 
dealing with Richard, it was then that the 
Spartan in Julius Feiss got really busy. 
To be quite candid about it, Richard 
Feiss was in his youth pretty restless and 
heady. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the 
young man's move into the paternal 
factory was by the paternal hand largely 
accelerated. 

When Julius Feiss came to this country 
as a boy, his assets were just about limited 
to his character, which included a full 
capacity for hard, grinding toil. If he had 
a decided bent for mechanics, this at the 
beginning was more of a liability than an 
asset. As Richard Feiss puts it, “ Father 
began life starving to death as an inventor.” 

To save himself from literally starving, 
Julius Feiss went to work in the clothing 
shop of the firm that was destined to bear 
his name. This was in 1866. The twelve- 
hour -day was then the standard, but 
Feiss, as the newest arrival, was required 
to devote practically the whole twenty- 
four hours to the firm’s service. He had 
to clean up the shop after the regular day’s 
work, sleep there in a packing box among 
the rats, and be ready to open the door for 
the other employees at six-thirty in the 
morning. 

After four years, through sheer force of 
character, he rose to be a member of the 
firm. The business prospered more and 
more and he personally waxed in sub- 
stance. As he did so, he did not let his 
keen perception of the value of hardship 
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in the development of character prevent 
him from resolving that his sons should 
have all the advantages which could be 
derived from a first-class education. 

Richard, the third son, received his 
early education in Cleveland’s public 
schools and at the private institution 
known as the University School. Then 
his father, with the specific object of 
making him a lawyer, sent him to 
Harvard. He was graduated from the 
academic department in 1901, and from 
the law school in 1903. 

In the summer of 1904, when he was 
twenty-six, Richard Feiss started to 
practice law in New York. But he was 
as restless in his law office as a husky 
young tom-cat shut up on a night made 
for prowling and song. The ethics of his 
profession required him to wait for busi- 
ness to come to him; whereas he was all 
for getting out and stirring business up. 
He felt lonely in his law ofhce. He loved 
to rub shoulders and to match wits 
with folks. 


AFTER doing legal work for some Ohio 
manufacturers, he fell into the habit 
of representing them generally as their 
New York agent. This gave him a chance 
to go out after business. But the people 
he represented disapproved of some of his 
actions, and he went home to see about it. 

His father took the part of the other 

eople. It was plain to him that Mr. 

ichard still needed a lot of taming. 
And if this heady son of his could not be 
a lawyer, and must needs be a business 
man, the place for him to get his training 
was in the clothing factory, under his 
father's eye. When the son protested that 
he wanted no favors, that he was able and 
willing to make his own way, his father 
replied grimly: 

* Don't worry! You will be treated a 
hundred per cent worse than anyone else!" 

At the time, it looked as if the young 
man's abandonment of the law to become 
a shopworker meant that his expensive 
education was wasted. Of what practical 
advantage, at all events, could it be to 
him now? But the answer is plain enough 
in his subsequent career. 

For the past ten years Richard Feiss 
has been the general manager of that 
factory, now known as the Clothcraft 
Shops of the Joseph & Feiss Company. 
During this period these shops have 
become an institution of international 
celebrity among industrial executives, 
management engineers, social workers 
and investigators, and professors of 
economics and other things. 


By Frank 


One thing about Richard Feiss's work 
stands out like an illuminated sign- 
board on a dark night. For years the 
general clothing industry in this country 
has had more than its share of labor 
troubles. It was largely in consequence 
of a strike at his factory, ten years ago, 
that Richard Feiss became the general 
manager; and since that time labor 
troubles there have been conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The thing for which this factory has 
become particularly celebrated since 
Richard Feiss took control is its organi- 
zation—an organization which works with 
the smoothness of the highest class 
machinery, and is actuated by an enthu- 
siastic team play ordinarily confined to 
the world of sport. i 

You can recognize that there is some- 
thing different about this factory the 
moment you approach it: Sitting well 
back from the street, the building might 
be that of a library or school. Its walls 
are of ornamental brick, its windows high 
and broad. A circular drive leading to 
the entrance encloses a lawn with flower 
beds. However, there is nothing flossy 
in all this. The general scheme is simply 
designed to carry out the idea of crafts- 
manship or of pride in work. 

Things inside are plain, but remarkably 
clean, neat, and bright. There are about 
six hundred operatives, three fourths of 
whom are women and girls. The neatness 
and cheerfulness extends to them. The 
air is magnetic. The work seems to go 
with rhythm and lilt and swing. There 
really is song. At noon, besides various 
kinds of sport and dancing, there is a 
regular chorus, trained and conducted by 
a professional.. One day when I was there 
the operatives resumed singing after they 
returned to work. It began with a few; 
seon the whole big room got going, the 
melody rising above the whirring of the 
sewing machines. 


THESE songfests point to a skill in work 
so highly developed that, while the 
fingers fly, the mind is at perfect ease. 
But they point to more than this. A song 
is a melody. And you sing—there is 
naturally a melody in your heart—when 
between you and your environment there 
is panmony. Think it over. 

It should be plain that such an insti- 
tution could not have been built up 
without a touch of idealism. Some people 
seem to think that when you start to talk 
about ideals you are going up into the air. 
But the fact is that, tucked away in the 
back of his head, everyone has ideals of 


You Deal Must Profit 


expense—This is the basis upon which all sound businesses 
employers and employees can get along together 


B. Copley 


some kind, high or low, 
unpractical. 


lights up the Feiss factory is 
retty practical would appear 
rom the fact that the company 
now has under way an addition 
to its plant which will double 
its capacity. And what this 
idealism mainly has to do with 
are the principles of responsi- 
bility and service. 

Julius Feiss, the father, with 
the sympathy and support of 
his associates, early introduced 
these principles into the selling 
end. He believed that the use 
value of your s to your 
customer must be greater than 
the value represented by the 
money he pays for them. He 
believed that everybody with 
whom you deal should profit, 
that you cannot really or 
permanently profit at another's 
expense, and that real profit is 
derived, not by taking or get- 
ting something from someone 
else, but by giving something. 

While at college, Richard 
Feiss picked up some ideals of 
his own in connection with the 
principles of responsibility and 
service, and these ideals were 
destined to work out in the 
finest way imaginable to sup- 
plement those of his father's, 
particularly as regards the firm's 
dealings with its employees. 


"THE promise of Julius Feiss 
that Richard would be 
treated in the factory a hundred 
per cent worse than anyone 
else was fully redeemed. In 
the measure that he loved his 
son and was ambitious for him, 
he was stern and severe with 
him. Says Richard Feiss to- 


ay: 

aT along I understood my 
father’s motive, and honored 
him for it. But it is only 
within the last few years that 
I have come to appreciate the 
need of the course of sprouts 
through which he put me.” 


For a whole year his salary was never 
higher than that fifty dollars a month. 
It is true that he lived at his parents’ 
home; but in consideration of that fact he 
was expected to save half of his fifty 


ractical or 
One of life’s principal prob- 
lems is to make your ideals both high 
and practical. That the idealism which 


dollars. He long since had acquired a 
sweetheart, who was waiting for him, and 
he frequently protested that at twenty- 
seven a man ought to be able to marry. 


FEISS 


RICHARD A. 


Educated for the law and admitted to practice, Richard Feiss 
quit it inside of a year to go into his father's clothing 
factory. He began at the bottom, and worked up to the 
general managership of the plant—the Clothcraft Shops 


. in Cleveland—which he has made internationally famous 
' as an efficient and enthusiastic organization. Visitors 


from all over the world come to it to study particularly 
its methods of dealing with employees. Mr. Feiss is vice- 
president of the Taylor Society ‘‘to promote the science 
and the art of administration and of management," and 
is a member of the American Scciety of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. He was born in Cleveland forty-two years ago 


“You will not marry," said his father, 
‘until you have proved your ability to 
earn money and to take care of it." 

The fact that he was his father's son 
worked out in many ways to his actual 


disadvantage. Some of the minor officials 
did not want any boss's son 
around them, and when there was a dis- 
‘pute it wasn’t always Mr. Richard's side 


‘ -4 » 
snooping 


that was favored by those higher 
up. The fact that he had been 
to college also tended to make 
it rough going for him. What- 
ever he did was likely to be 
greeted as “college stuff." 

Ifa widespread feeling against 
college graduates continues to 
exist in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of all kinds, I am in 
a position to know that it is 
based on some pretty sad 
experiences with them. It is 
commonly charged against the 
"rah-rah boys" that, as a 
class, they think they are of 
different clay from other folk; 
that it is not for them to buckle 
down to hard or monotonous 
work; and that they have an 
exaggerated notion of the value 
of the education you can 
receive at college, and a wholly 
inadequate notion of the value 
of the education that you can 
receive only through practical 
experience. 

Of course it does not work 
out this way in every case. 
Certainly, the discipline to 
whith young Feiss was sub- 
jected by his father was calcu- 
lated to prevent its working 
out this way in his case. * 


THE principle upon which 
Julius Feiss acted should 
be clear to us all: The spruce 
that was the most highly prized 
by the old Maine ahipouilders 
was the black spruce that grew 
on the rocky islands off the 
coast. The spruce that was 
cut inland had been sheltered, 
and so had grown soft. But 
the black spruce on those 
islands had to wrestle for its 
life with the nor’east winds; as 
it survived, it grew tough, it 
acquired what the shipbuilders 
with great aptness called “ char- 
acter.” Julius Feiss knew that 
if. his son had the real stuff in 
him there would be nothing 


like the cold winds of adversity for 
bringing it out. 

As a matter of fact, here was a young 
man whose own good sense kept him from 
cherishing any (Continued on page 254) 
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Without a moment's hesitation he vaulted the low fence and took the hammer 
from the astonished girl. He did not speak till he had pried off the cover; then he said 
severely, "You mustn't do things like this. It takes strength. You're not old enough" 


Mr. Piper of Hamlin 


A love story 


NN By Christine Whiting Parmenter 
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IS name was John Paine Hun- 


gerford, followed by a string of 


impressive B. A's, Ph. D.’s and 

the like, and he was professor 

of English at Hamlin Uni- 

versity, a co-ed college in the Far West; 

but everyone outside the classroom called 
him “Mr. Piper.” 

The custom started one Saturday when 
he had been at Hamlin only a short time, 
and was due entirely to the wife of the 
college president, who, on anng from a 
window to shake a dust cloth, beheld him 
striding up the street followed by what 
appeared. like the entire youthful popula- 
tion of the town. 

* Good morning,” he called cheerfully. 
“Great day!” 

“Is there a circus?” she responded, “or 
have you bewitched them? You look like 
the Pied Piper.” 

“Im of Hamlin anyhow,” he retorted 
quickly; and the name stuck. Henceforth 
to the people of Hamlin he was “Mr. 
Piper.” aon 

And not without cause. Every child in 
Hamlin soon learned that if a bicycle 
needed oiling, if a doll were broken, or if, 
for some mysterious reason, a roller skate 
stopped rolling, Mr. Piper was a friend 
indeed. He had a tool box which held 
‘every needed article, a pot of glue, and a 
roll of adhesive plaster. The latter was 
useful for cut fingers, as well as other ail- 
ments not necessarily human. He was 
also liberal in the matter of pennies, and 
seemed possessed of an exhaustless store 
of bright ones, which goes to show that 
he was not entirely dependent upon his 
salary as professor of English at Hamlin! 

Indeed, rumor had it that he was a pro- 
fessor only because he liked to be, and that 
the supply of pennies was really as inex- 
Muri as it seemed. He proumt his 
mother to Hamlin and built a small white 
cottage, about which they pa lilacs, 
rose bushes, and hollyhocks, making it 
look as much like a bit of their native 
New England as was possible. They had 
a garden fragrant with old-time flowers, 
in which both the professor and his mother 
worked at all odd moments; and an old- 
fashioned grape arbor, where the small 
girls of the neighborhood held doll tea 

arties without so much as “by your 
eave,” so sure were they of a welcome. 
On such occasions, Sally, “the colored 
lady” as the children called her, whom 
Mr. Piper and his mother had brought 
with them from the East, usually added a 
donation in the way of cookies, or spice 
cake, and even hot chocolate in dolly cups, 
which Mr. Piper’s mother kept for just 
that purpose. 

The children loved Mr. Piper’s mother 
almost as much as they loved him. She 
was so pretty: neither old, nor young, 


nor yet middle-aged. She was just “Mr. 
Piper's mother." She didn't join their 
parties very often, or talk with them 
much, because she was very deaf; though, 
when small Teddy Rogers, the history 
professor's son, made an effort to tell her 
just what Mr. Piper was doing to his toy 
engine or his bicycle she appreciated it 
pathetically, and kept a specially warm 
place for him in her heart. It was this 
same small boy who, when dining at the 
professor's one Sunday, discovered the 
amazing fact that Mr. Piper talked to his 
mother in “the sign language." 

“You mean the deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet?" asked his father when he disclosed 
his discovery. 

" Nope; but if he wants the salt he pre- 
tends to shake a saltcellar; or if his glass 
needs filling he pretends to take a drink, 
an' things like that. It's awful funny. 
Once when she didn't understand we all 
got laughing, and Mr. Piper's mother 
said, ‘Oh, dear! I'm an old nuisance,’ and 
he got right up and kissed her. Isaw him." 

ut although Mr. Piper's mother didn't 
often talk with the children, she knew that 
they loved her. She knew, because they 


always waved to her on their way to: 


school, and brought her the first wild 
flowers of the springtime: big, blue 
anemones, that reminded her of the cro- 
cuses in the New England garden she had 
left behind. When she died the children 
missed her sorely. They even wondered, 
in a fright too terrible to voice, if Mr. 
Piper would stay on, without his mother 


to look after him; but the fear vanished ° 


after a while, because Mr. Piper did stay 
and so did Sally, and in time the tea 
arties continued: with Sally to bring out 
ot chocolate in the little cups; while Mr. 
Piper’s mother became only a memory— 
a gentle memory which did not sadden 
them any more. 


THE children’s mothers were very good 
to Mr. Piper after his own mother went 
away. They were always asking him to 
dinner, and sending the children to talk 
with him while he worked in his garden, 
because they knew he was lonely. And 
sometimes Mrs. Rogers would stop at the 
kitchen door to chat with Sally; who was 
lonely, too. It was on one of these oc- 
casions that she discovered that the pro- 
fessor had suffered a disappointment years 
ago, and had been a woman-hater ever 
since. ; 

Mrs. Rogers had hard work to suppress 
a smile at the thought of Mr. Piper as a 
“woman-hater.” He was so perfectly de- 
lightful to all the professors’ wives. The 
idea amused her so much that next eve- 
ning, when he was pumping up the tires of 
her son’s bicycle, she asked him why he 
didn’t marry. 


Mr. Piper carefully unscrewed the pump 
and replaced the metal cap upon the rim 
before replying. He took a seat on the 
top step of the porch and looked up at Mrs. 
Rogers where ilie satabovehim. Hedidn't 
exactly smile, but his blue eyes twinkled. 

* Just why should I get married?" 

"Because," answered his hostess 

romptly, “ you're too nice to be a bache- 
or. And you're fond of children. You 
ought to have a dozen of your own.” 

“But you see,” objected Mr. Piper gal- 
lantly, “all the nice girls are already 


n 


ogers. 
oe 


Mr. Piper raised his head quickly in a 
vind that was disconcerting. * What else 
did Sally say?” 

Mrs. Rogers flushed. “You mustn’t 
think that I was discussing you with 
Sally. I remarked that you ought to 
marry, and she said—" 

Mrs. Rogers found herself confused; 
then she met Mr. Piper’s eyes and laughed. 
“Well, she hinted—” 

“At an early ‘disappointment’?” fin- 
ished Mr Piper, coming to the rescue. 

Mrs. Rogers nodded, and added hon- 
estly, “And that you'd been a woman- 
hater ever since.” 


“She said you were a woman-hater.” 


MER PIPER clasped his hánds around 
one knee and looked thoughtfully 
away to where the mesa met the hills. 
“Once upon a time," he began quietly, 
"there was a boy who worshiped women 
—all women—but especially a—a certain 
woman. He used to think of her all day 
and dream of her at night, and, like a 
young fool, he decked her out in all the 
virtues of womankind. He thought she 
was tender and loving as she was beautiful 
—kid stuff, you know; but one night (it 
was the night on which he meant to tell 
her) he was—disillusioned."' 

Mr. Piper paused, but his hearer had no 
mind to be left at this exciting point. 

“How?” she questioned boldly. 

Mr. Piper's lips curved in an amused 
smile. He knew just how interested Mrs. 
Rogers was. 

"^ [sn't that enough?” 

“Oh, go on,” she pleaded. “Don’t be 
horrid." 

Mr. Piper's gaze returned to the blue 
and silver sunset beyond the hills. “He 
was to take her to the theatre," he con- 
tinued. “Quite an occasion. He was at- 
tired—grandly: evening clothes—flower 
in his buttonhole, and a solemn, oh, a very 
solemn feeling in his heart. It was still 
there when he kissed his mother good 
night and went outside—and then—” 
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The wife of the college  . | 
president, who, on lean- - 

ing from a window to 
shake a dust cloth, be- 
held him striding up 
the street followed by 
what appeared like 
the entire youthful 
population of the town 


Mrs. Rogers looked down to see 
real emotion in Mr. Piper’s face. She 
wanted to tell him not to continue 
if it hurt, but he was saying stolidly, 
* His mother had a dog, a bright 
little cocker spaniel that she thought 
the world of. She was very deaf, 
and she used to say she could talk 
with the dog when she couldn’t with 
anything else. That night, just as 
the boy reached the sidewalk, an 
automobile went by at sixty miles 
an hour— Look here!” broke off Mr. Piper 
suddenly, “I can’t go into it; but there 
was nothing left of the dog. The boy’s 
mother had mercifully not heard the 
commotion, and he picked up the pieces 
and buried them before he told her. It 
was, of course, rather late for the theatre 
when he got through; and he couldn’t 
have gone anyway, because, you see, he 
happened tolovethatlittledog. But when 
he sought the girl, to explain, and receive 
the sympathy he craved, she—she didn't 
understand. She was angry. If he liked 
the dog more than he did her, all right— 
and she'd always thought his mother was 
foolish to care so much about an animal— 
and her evening was spoiled, and— That's 
all," said Mr. Boer abruptly. 


HE AROSE. The sun was gone now, 
leaving only a rosy afterglow. Mr. 
Piper smiled down on Mrs. Rogers almost 
tenderly. “‘No, I don't hate them,” he 
said, “but I’mafraid of being disappointed 
in them. I like’em best when they’re 
safely anchored—like you.” 

“Mr. Piper," came a plaintive voice 
from the driveway, “ Evelyn's arm's come 
off. Could you fix it 'fore bedtime?” 

'The voice belonged to Janet, aged five, 
whose father taught chemistry at Hamlin. 
Mr. Piper turned with alacrity, and re- 
plied in a way that would have shocked 
some of his serious-minded English stu- 
dents, "You bet I can!—though maybe 
she'll have to spend a night in the hos- 

ital.” Then he extended his hand to 
Mrs. Rogers. “Good night. Don't worry 
about me. As for the kids—why, at times 
I feel as if I were the father of twenty." 

But as he walked away, the broken doll 
in one hand and small Janet clinging ador- 
ingly to the other, Mrs. Rogers sighed. 
He was too nice to be a bachelor! 
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It was the very day after this conversa- 
tion that the shutters were removed 
from the bungalow which stood next to 
'Mr. Piper’s cottage. It had been boarded 
up for years, and the sight of workmen 
about the place caused much interest 
among the children. 

"So you're to have a neighbor!” said 
Mrs. Rogers. She had joined Mr. Piper 
as he crossed the campus on his way to 
class. “A lady neighbor," she added with 
an amused glance. 

Mr. Piper smiled. “Let us hope," he 
answered dryly, “that she is married.” 

“She is not,” said his companion de- 
fiantly. 

“Then let her be sixty; tall and angular, 


with a wart on the side of her nose, and—"’ 


Mrs. Rogers giggled like a girl. Mr. 
Piper had a way of making every woman 
he talked with feel young, save when she 
was too young, and then he made her feel, 
well—just right. They call it tact. 

“I know nothing about the wart," said 
Mrs. Rogers, “but she is not sixty. Her 


people left here when she was eighteen, a 
very pretty eighteen, too. She is alone in 
the world now. Her name is Rose Mal- 
lory, and I believe she—writes." 

"Heaven help me!" said Mr. Piper 
fervently, and. disappeared behind the 
swinging doors of Bates Hall. 


N DUE time furniture began to arrive 

at the little bungalow. It came in fas- 
cinating crates, through which the chil- 
dren stuck their fingers to tear away the 
packing when Mr. Piper was not there to 
reprovethem. Through theslats, however, 
glimpses were visible of good mahogany 
and wicker chairs cushioned in cheerful 
chintz. "At least," said Mr. Piper re- 
lievedly, “she has good taste." 

Indeed, the sight of the old 
mahogany had mitigated some- 
what Mr. Piper's ideas of his new 
neighbor. He had decided firmly 
that she must keep to her own 
side of the fence. He could not 
have a woman, 
an unmarried 
woman, 'botherin 
about. He woul 
not be unneigh- 
borly but hewould 
be firm, especially 
should she ask him 


to criticize her stories. That, thought Mr. 


Piper, would be the limit! Even English 
professors, it seems, resort to present-day 
vernacular in their hours of need! 

Yet, despite his resolutions, it was Mr. 
Piper who first crossed the fence. He ar- 
rived home one noon-time, to see a little 
girl in a long apron struggling with a box 
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on the piazza of the bungalow. It was 
plain that she was not accustomed i 
i a hammer, even had she the diei d 
ry up the boards. His new neigh 

bud coidendy arrived; but if she was at 
decr a small girl (not a day over four- 
teen, he decided hastily) to open crates— 
a nice neighbor she would be! 

Mr. Piper’s heart, which always burned 
at an abuse of childhood, thumped an- 
grily. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
vaulted the low fence and took the ham- 
mer from the astonished girl. He did not 
speak till he had pried off the cover; then 
he said severely, “ You mustn’t do things 
like this. It takes strength. You're not 
old enough.” 

The girl laughed. Even in his indigna- 
tion Mr. Piper marveled at that laugh. 
It brought visions of song birds, and over- 
flowing brooks in spring time. He looked 
at the girl then, and a dull mahogany 
crept up beneath his tan. She was re- 
moving the little sweeping cap and apron. 
Presto, change! Sheseasn’t a little girl at all! 

Mr. Piper stared rudely and seated 
himself upon the packing box. With a 
quick movement the girl swung herself up 
beside him. 

“I think, d said Mr. Piper reproach- 
fully, ‘ ‘that you've been accepting as- 
sistance under false pretenses. 


“Til forgive you,’ ' returned Mr. Piper 
generously; “but it was a shock. I am 
very fond of children." 

“ Be fond of me,” said the girl, with an 
imploring gesture which broke the last bit 
of ice. ‘They both laughed then, though 
the girl had the grace to blush at her own 
boldness. ‘She slipped off the box and 
tore away some papers, revealing books. 

“Those idiots of movers left these out- 
side," she said vindictively, “and it might 
have rained!” 

“Tl take them in for you," the profes- 
sor offered, rejoiced at an excuse to pro- 
long his call. 

“No,” the girl protested; “I am both 
old enough and strong enough to carry 
books. But you were a dear to open the 
box; and I don't know who you are. 

“Im your next-door neighbor," said 
Mr. Piper, bowing with exaggerated gal- 


lantry. “Of course [ shall carry in the 
books. What are neighbors for? Be- 
sides, | am fond of books. It will be a 


pleasure." 


TOR the first time in years Professor 
Hungerford was late to dinner. 

“T seen you go in over there,” said 
Saliy sociably, and the professor flushed. 
He found himself defending his action 
with an explanation about the box. 


- 
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answered Sally, pausing at the door. 

* She's not going to live there all alone?" 
gasped Mr. Fiper. “That child?” 

Sally laughed softly. “She ain't no 
chile, Mr. John. Lawsy! when I was that 
ole I had three young ones an’ a ole man.’ 

"Well," said Mr. John awedly, “I ad- 
mire your industry!” 

A week later Mr. Piper was accosted 
by Mrs. Rogers. “You have neglected 
us,” she reproached him. “Three times 
this week I have seen you enter the 
‘abode of your new neighbor. I am jeal- 
ous. 

“You have no cause,” he replied, un- 
ruffed. He was looking down at Mrs. 
Rogers in the way that made her feel 
young again, and attractive. When you 
move I will hang your pictures, too.’ 

“So that’s what you've been doing? 
Have you discovered the warts you 
prophesied?” 

“Warts?” echoed Mr. Piper dazedly; 
then, remembering his former speech, he 
grinned. “Why, she's just a kid!" 

Mrs. Roger’s lips twitched. “A kid, 
indeed! Don’t you know that she has 
aimost as many impressive letters follow- 
ing her name as you have?—that she's 
done post-graduate work at college, and 
nursed for a year in her father's hospital? 
What have you talked about?" 


*[t's the apron," explained the girl. 
She laughed again, and Mr. Piper had 
hard work not to close his eyes and dream. 
“You see, my father was a doctor. He 
had a private hospital, and these aprons 
were in the operating-room. I thought 
they might be useful; but I didn't intend 
to masquerade as a doll- -baby, truly." 


said Sally, 
carried over 


I knew 


*She come this morning, 
passing the potatoes. 
some biscuit and a jar o' quince. 
Miss Milly would ha’ said to.’ 

* Yes, of course," said the professor, 
remembering his mother's friendly habits. 
“Has she anyone to help her?” 

"She ain't goin’ to have anyone,” 


* Dear me,” said Mr. Piper, "aren't you 
mistaken? We've talked of—let's see— 
griddle cakes, and vacuum cleaners— gas 
stoves, and the price of—of potatoes." 

“Potatoes!” gasped the astonished lady. 
“Rose Mallory talks of potatoes to the 
English professor at Hamlin?” 

“Why shouldn’t (Continued on page 192) 


What if People Do 
Ridicule You! 


Every man in the world who has amounted to anything was at some 
- . time or other the subject of persecution or derision 


By David Todd 


Former professor of astronomy in Amherst College 


S I WRITE this I have in mind the 
thirty-odd classes of men I 
have seen come in at the doors 
of a little college, pass through 
their four years, and go out 

into the world again. Some went to 
success, most to mediocrity, a few to 
failure. 

A teacher never ceases to wonder about 
the elements in them that cause some to 
forge ahead so irresistibly and others to 
lag far behind. What is the great es- 
sential? Ambition? Energy? The willing- 
ness to work? All these are important, 
surely. 

But there is one factor whose im- 
portance is often overlooked—a certain 
independence of spirit that makes a man 
dare to be himself, that makes him do his 
work regardless of what "they say” or 
do, and with no corroding fear that, 
because the thing he says or does is 
different, the world may therefore laugh, 

I think of Peter M., for example, who 
head his chance, a few years after gradua- 
tion, to step into the motion-picture 
business at its very beginnings, and who 
was dissuaded by his wife. "It is not a 
gentleman’s business," she argued. “What 
would people say ?" 

A gentleman's business, indeed! What 
are "gentlemen's businesses"? And does 
the gentleman make the business or the 
business make the gentleman? 

Peter M. did not stop to analyze those 
questions, He shrunk from the badinage 
of his friends, the possibly lifted eyebrows 
of the world, and lost his opportunity. 
He is a modest figure to-day in a business 
which even the most fastidious cannot 
criticize, but he might have been so much 
more, if he had only pitted his personal 
courage against the unthinking derision 
of his set. 

On the other hand, I call to memory 
Clyde Fitch, who, after his four years 
with us in college, moved out into the 
world of the theatre and became the 
greatest American playwright of his day. 
Í happened to be at the depot on the 
morning when the train discharged Fitch 
at the rambling old college depot. A 
group of upper-classmen was there to 
look over incofning freshmen, and all 
eyes were turned immediately upon this 
strange individual, so obviously unlike the 
regulation. type. He wore a sky-blue 
suit, and carried himself with the air of 
one who has a path to tread and will not 
be denied. 

There were jeers at his sky-blue suit, 
and pointed suggestions that humility 
best becomes a freshman. To all of which 
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Clyde paid not the slightest heed. All 
through his college days he did nothing 
just because it was "the thing to do.’ 

e was himself, Clyde Fitch, and the 
college was made for him, not he for the 
college. If he chose to wear a sky-blue 
Suit, he wore it; and the remarks of his 
associates were no more to him than the 
twittering of the robins in the trees. 

I could multiply instances, but there 
would be little value in it. Suffice it to 
say that in my memory of the college 
men who have made a signal success in 
the world I cannot find one who did not 
display, even in college, a certain con- 
fidence in his own soul and being that 
made him superior to the superficial 
opinion of the mass. That confidence, I 
believe, is a real essential. 

l am aware, of course, of the reasons 
that prompted the Editor to ask me to 
write this article. It is not merely be- 
cause of my observation of other men, but 
because of certain ineidents in my own 
experience. I have perhaps suffered more 
than my share from the world's skepti- 
cism and mirth. That most of these jests 
and criticisms have been founded upon 
misunderstanding or  misinterpretation 
of what I had said or done does not alter 
the situation. I never said, for instance, 
that I thought Mars must be inhabited. 
I never announced any attempted project 
of communication with the inhabitants. 
But millions of readers of newspapers have 
been informed that I did make both an- 
nouncements, and the opportunity for a 
laugh was too good to wait for any in- 
vestigation of the facts. 

I have known what it is to have news- 
papers jeer and scientific societies pass 
grave resolutions of condemnation. And 
the point I want to make is that all such 
criticism and misunderstanding is un- 
important to the man who has work to do 
in the world, and is steadfastly engaged 
in doing it. If I can impress that truth 
on the minds of some of the thousands of 
business men who read this great maga- 
zine, I shall have done them a service of 
no mean value. 


[ET me go back a few years to one of the 
first occasions when I found that, all 
unwittingly, I had added to the world’s 
stock of mirth. Professor Lowell—whose 
scientific standing as an astronomer was 
never questioned, though many astrono- 
mers mistrusted his vigorous imagination 
and temperament—became convinced 
that other planets besides our own must 
be capable of supporting human life. He 
turned his especial attention to Mars 


naturally enough, since it is, next to 
Venus, the planet nearest the earth, and 
patiently accumulated observations of 
the so-called “canals” on Mars. 

The idea of life on the planets was of 
course not original with him. Every 
astronomer who has ever turned his 
telescope to the stars, and indeed any 
layman who has looked up at them at 
night, must have asked himself whether 
in so vast a universe only this pigmy 
world of ours is likely to have human life 
—whether, in a hotel of hundreds of 
millions of rooms, only one little hall bed- 
room has a guest. 

Most astronomers had contented them- 
selves with conjecture or had adopted the 
more cautious course of a negative de- 
cision. But Lowell believed he had dis- 
covered positive proofs, and the more 
nights he spent with his eye glued to one 
end of his great telescope, while the other 
end pointed toward our neighboring 
planet, the more positive he became. 


HE WAS able to make out a pretty good 
case. Mars is near us—less than forty 
million miles away when in opposition, 
and less than two hundred and fifty 
million miles away at the other side of its 
orbit, and these figures are trifling as 
astronomical distances go. Its day is 
only a little longer than ours; its seasons, 
except for their greater lengths, are 
practically the same. It is. smaller than 
our earth, always much farther away 
from the sun, and so undoubtedly muc 
colder, and with an atmosphere so rare- 
fied that most scientists have felt that, for 
this reason alone, it could not support 
life as we know it. Any theory of life on 
Mars, therefore, would have to take ac- 
count of these factors; and Lowell's 
theory did. i 

He observed, as all astronomers have, 
certain large white areas at the north and 
the south pole of Mars, which grew in 
area at that pole which was tilted away 
from the sun, and shrunk correspondingly 
at the other. These areas, he said, must 
be snow. Running down from the poles 
he noted certain tiny lines, which some 
other astronomers—Schiaparelli first— 
have seen and some others believe are 
pure imagination. Lowell was sure that 
he saw them. Moreover, as his years of 
observation went on, he believed that he 
had discovered new lines which were not 
there when he first began to observe. 

The conclusion to him was obvious. As 
the atmosphere of Mars became thinner 
and thinner, its moisture was disappear- 
ing. The rainfall was insufficient to pro- 
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vide for the crops on which the Martians 
are fed. To save themselves from ex- 
tinction, therefore, they had conceived 
the plan of bringing water from the melt- 
ing snows at the poles and of irrigating 
their lands with it. This was the expla- 
nation of the canals, which must be arti- 
ficial, as Lowell claimed, because he had 
seen new canals added during his years of 
observation. 

As friends engaged in the same work, 
though in different parts of the country, 
he and I were in constant communication. 
To be sure, I could not see all of his 
canals. But, then, his telescope was 
larger. And perhaps his eye was more 
keen, for it had been trained by years of 
specialized search. At any rate, such a 
theory was worth scientific investigation, 
and so I proposed to him in 1907 that I 
should go up into the Andes Mountains, 
in Chile, at the time when Mars would be 
nearest the earth, and make some photo- 
graphs. 

e welcomed the suggestion eagerly. 
The chief diffculty which astronomers 
encounter, of course, is in the air about 
us. It is far denser near the earth than at 
higher altitudes. It is also full of moisture 
and dust, and one reason why telescopes 
are not made much larger than they have 
been made is because as you magnify 
the object of your observation you also 
magnify the quivering and tremors of the 
air strata Bs iei that lie between you 
and it, and so defeat your purpose. At 
the point to which I was planning to go, 
however, there had been no rain for four- 
teen years, and the altitude was so high 
as to make observation much more 
effective. 


MAKE the story short, I went, and 
came back with many thousand photo- 
graphs. The reporters were on hand, of 
course, to welcome me on my return, and 
the first questions were: ‘‘Did you see 
any people on Mars?” “What kind of 
people are they?” and “‘ Do you think you 
will be able to communicate with them?" 
I explained to them that the expedition 
was Professor Lowell’s, financed by him, 
not by me; that the theory was his, and 
was only a theory, not a fact. But theo- 
ries are not *" news," while discoveries are. 
So I found myself presently advertised 
all over the country as the professor who 
had discovered human life on Mars, and 
who expected soon to have some direct 
communication with the inhabitants. 

It was a glorious opportunity for the 
men who must fill a long newspaper 
column with wit and humor every day; it 
was a new subject for the cartoonists, a 
fresh line of thought for the editorial 
writers. For weeks and even months, in 

- spite of any explanation or denial, I found 
myself the cause of controversy, criticism, 
and ridicule, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I say in spite of explanations and de- 

- nials; for a denial is, of course, the merest 
stage coach as compared with the fleet 
untruth or distortion which only fools 
ever seek to overtake. Let the papers 

- announce to-day that you have been 

: elected governor of your state, and hosts 

of your friends will never see it. But let 
the announcement tell that you have 
been arrested for carrying , concealed 
liquor, and éven though you are released 
at once and the police apologize, you will 
find that that story has been read to the 
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ROFESSOR TODD is an astronomer who has done work of genuine scientific value. 
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Yet, 


because he was not afraid to experiment with novel ideas, he has been criticised, mis- 


represented, and ridiculed. 


For years the newspapers have printed jokes about him. They have guyed him for his 
alleged belief that he would sometime be able to communicate with Mars. Yet he never said that 


he could do this. 


communicate. 


That was Professor Lowell's theory. 


He never even said that he thought there was anybody on Mars with whom to 


Todd neither accepted nor rejected it. 


He simply said he would help to investigate scientifically its possible truth. He tells in the 
accompanying article how this has been done—and how he was ridiculed as a result of his efforts. 

But he also tells something else—something that is worth the attention of any man who 
wants to be himself and to carry out his own ideas, but who is held back by the fear of being 


laughed at. 


He gives striking examples where the people who did the laughing were the fools— 


not the men who were scorned and held up to ridicule. 

Professor Todd was born sixty-five years ago in Lake Ridge, New York, and in 1875 was 
graduated from Amherst College, where, from 1881 until 1919, he was professor of astronomy 
and navigation. He has been in charge of scientific expeditions to Japan, West Africa, Tripoli, 


Dutch East Indies, Russia, South America. 


He is a member of t 


e leading astronomical and 


geographical societies of this and other countries, and is the author of many scientific books 


and articles. 


Å on 


most remote corners of the earth; twenty 
years from now, a gentleman meeting you 
for the first time will recognize a vague 
familiarity in your name, and presently 
recall the unhappy announcement to you. 

I learned in 1907 that it does little good 
to deny. Let the discussion rage! le 
ever mistaken it may be, it will set some 
people to thinking; as they may be people 
who have long lost the habit of thought, 
in the end the cause of Truth will be 
served. 

From time to time since 1907, Fame 
has borne me, laughingly, to the front 
page, always to my own surprise and 
usually to my amusement. There was 


general mirth at my expense when I took 
a telescope up in a balloon to make obser- 
vations of the moon. More recently the 
story has been spread abroad that I 
intend to go up as high as a balloon can 
go, and there wave or in some other 
fashion transmit a signal to Mars. All of 


` this mirth rises out of the fact that I have 


been working hard to bring about a union 
of the oldest science, astronomy, with the 
newest science, aéronautics. And whoever, 
at any time, seeks to combine something 
very new with something very old jars a 
lot of comatose: brain cells into unaccus- 
tomed activity, and is sure to be laughed 
at and jeered. (Continued on page 177) 


"We've got to face it, Andy. 


We'll have to give up our dream, and go our ways apart. 


IRA PERITI S- 


sd 


It's the only way" 


Doing Without Mother 


The Craig children had to try it for a while—and 
they certainly did learn a few things 


By Frances A. Ludwig 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


S MARGARET CRAIG turned 

the corner, her arms laden, a 
stinging blast of wind smote 
her in the face and sent icy 
darts of misery down inside 

her pinned-up coat collar. 

he door to her flat thrown open 
revealed a blaze of light in kitchen, liv- 
ing-room and bedroom. With an excla- 
mation of dismay, she hurriedly switched 

off the riotously wasteful illumination. 

“Don!” she called. “Inez! Honey!" 
There was no answer. Margaret 
dropped her bundles and sank into a 
chair, her knees trembling with cold and 
weariness. Despairingly, she looked 
around. The breakfast dishes were 
stacked, unwashed, in the sink; the re- 
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mains of Honey's noon-time luncheon—a 
spoonful of dried delicatessen salad, the 
dregs of a cup of cocoa—cluttered the ta- 
ble, flanked by Don's schoolbooks, hastily 
dumped down. The living-room was in 
wild disorder, Don's bed, in an alcove, 
open and unmade, a kimono thrown 
across a chair. Her steps dragging with 
fatigue, Margaret had begun to pick up 
soiled dishes, when the clump, clump 
of the boys’ shoes that her youngest af- 
fected was heard on the stairs. 

“Honey, where have you been since 
school?” Margaret’s voice was sharp with 
accumulated irritation. “Who left all the 
lights on? And hang up your coat, don’t 
throw it down.” 

“I went to a picture show with Lulu. 


BRINKERHOFF 


It was ‘Hearts Awake, and her father 
took us in the machine.” 

“Well, come and help Mother, now; 
she’s tired.” To Margaret, her tall 
youngest was still a baby. “Where are 
Don and ’Neeze?” 

*^Neeze was going to dinner with Angie 
Perkins, don't you remember? And Don 
came home and took a bath, and went 
over to the church. I s'pose he left the 
lights on, And he took a dollar he found 
in your drawer to buy his supper with. 
And he didn't make his bed or anything, 
and ou said he had to.’ 

ever mind," said Margaret wearily. 
“And you're w ashing dishes in your 
serge dress. Go and put on an apron.” 

There came a gentle tapping from out- 
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side. 
her dish mop and s 
“Hello, Andy!” 

The hall light shone on the man who 
entered. His hair was gray, but his face 
was unlined, his laugh like a boy's. 

* Hello, everybody. Here's Don's little 
motor, Honey. Tell him it'll run all right 
now." . 

“You better give it to Mama,” said 
Honey ungraciously. "If I touch it, he'll 
say I broke it.” : 

argaret spoke for the first time. 
“Have you had dinner, Andy?" With a 
short unmirthful laugh and a glance 
around the kitchen, she added, "For your 
sake, I hope so." 

“Yes, thanks; an hour ago.” 

After a mere pretense at eating Mar- 
garet rose and began moving about the 
rooms in an attempt to put them in order. 
Andy followed and laid a hand gently on 
her shoulder. “You're tired, dear. Never 
mind this; come and sit down. Has any- 
thing gone wrong?" 

“Have I got to wipe all these dishes?" 
lamented Honey. "Can't I leave 'em for 
"Neeze? I wanta go skating." : 

“PI wipe 'em," called Andy cheer- 
fully. He was tucking a pillow back of 
Margaret's head. “That is, if you want 
her to go,” he added. : 

“Ordinarily, no; not to the pond at 
night. But to-night, yes." 

“The boss says you can go," he an- 
nounced to Honey, in the kitchen; "but I 
wouldn't stay late, if I were you." 


“There’s Andy." Honey dropped 
Lipped to the door. 


GHE squeezed his arm delightedly. 
Gh an hour.” She was a handsome, 
sturdy girl, and she made a pretty picture 
as she stood in the doorway, waving good- 
by. Then the door went shut with a 
mighty slam, followed by steam-hammer 
footfalls plunging down the stairs. 

“She’s a sweet youngster, Margaret,” 
he said, as he drew a chair up beside her. 

“They all are," she answered tone- 
lessly, “charming and lovely—when they 
can do exactly as they please and be in- 
dulged in every whim.” 

"You're not yourself to-night, dear.” 
He took her little lax hands in his, 
smoothing them with gentle touches. 
“I’m going, so that you can get right to 
bed and rest." . 

*No; I want to talk to you With 
sudden energy, she sat erect. “Tired! 
I'm one burning torture! But that isn't 
all. — l've been thinking, thinking— 
We've got to face it, Andy. We'll have 
to give up our dream, and go our ways 
apart. It’s the only way." 

*But—Margaret— 

“I know, dear." Her words came rap- 
idly, passionately. “I know we thought 
the time would come when we could be 
together. But it won’t, not for years and 
years. And when the time comes, I'll be 
old!. . . It isn't fair to you." 

*Margaret— 

“Let me finish,” she said a little wildly. 
«Your salary would keep two people. But 
not me and mine. And you have a right 
to a wife and a home." 

"T want no home but ours." 

“You feel that way now. But you'd— 
you'd get over it." 

“I don't deserve this, Margaret.” 

She went on, unheeding him. “Five 
years ago we thought fifty dollars a week 
would be good money; we thought when 
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the war was over, and things went back 
to normal, the waiting would be over. 
We thought when the children got older— 
But it gets worse all the time! 

“I want to give them every chance. 
But I did think, when ’Neeze had finished 
high school she could help. Then, when 
the opportunity came for her to work in 
the university library afternoons, and so 
pay her tuition, could I say no? She 
would have held it against me all her life. . .. 
Dear, have you any idea what I paid for 
her winter coat?" 

“I know you have none of your own,” 
he muttered. He had grown very still. 

“Or what Don’s last suit of clothes 
cost? I could have got cheaper; but 
where would be the economy? His friends 
are well dressed; I can't humiliate him by 

utting him in shoddy clothes. He would 
ate me. He earns his two dollars every 
Saturday, his week's lunch money, too.” 

* Don has how lon yet to go?" 

"Two years. He s talking now of 
earning his way through college. And I 
can’t say no. But that means—no help 
for you and me.... And Honey is in 
grammar school." 


HE WALKED to the window, staring 
out into the night. “Put me out of 
it entirely, Margaret. And I’ve only one 
fault to find with your children—they 
don't appreciate what you are doing. 
They don't hold up their end." 

Her eyelids drooped wearily. — "I've 
tried to have them. I don't know what I 
could have done to make them different. 
All children...seem to be alike, now. 
Some day, they'll understand. I love 
you, Andy. I used to listen for your voice 
when you were in our drafting-room. I 
could always tellit. 1 have been so happy 
—because you cared. I have dreamed of 
wide rooms, and an open fire, and after 
the day’s work was done, quiet and rest 
for us, together. But as things are, that’s 
impossible. It isn't—getting nearer... . 
I'd have to be the keeper of that home; I 
couldn’t work, as I do now, and be half 
dead.” 

“Do you think I have ever considered 
such a thing?" His voice was stabbed 
with hurt. 

“No, dear. But the only alternative 

would be to live in a heap, as we do, 
with the friction of close quarters, the 
eternal pinching, the children’s squabbles. 
I can bear it alone, don’t you see? I’m 
their mother. But for you—you'd go 
mad.” 
“If I had made better use of my years 
before I met you, there’d be no problem 
now,” he said bitterly. “Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have tried to follow the art 
game, dear; the rewards are too slow. I 
wanted to justify your faith, and make 
you proud. I can earn more in a machine 
shop, Margaret; I can go back.” 

“And do you think Pd let you give u 
the work that you love, and that will 
bring you success some day? Let you go 
back to the drudgery of a machine shop, 
coin your sweat to dollars, that my chil- 
dren may walk the pleasant paths of 
life!” she said with passion. “No, Andy. 
We'll build no home on the ashes of your 
dead ambitions." 

There was the sound of a motor hum- 
ming in the street, laughing good nights, 
a ram of light footfalls on the stairs. 
Inez was home. 
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. “Did you see the car I came in?” she 
bubbled. “It’s a dream, all upholstered in 
gra velvet; Doctor Boynton's town car— 

ob Boynton brought us home. Mother, 
he's wonderful! The Perkinses had him 
to dinner, too. Their home is so beautiful, 
it simply makes me sick all over to eome 
back to such a place as this." : 

Andy stepped to the kitchen; they 
heard the water running in the sink. 
"Neeze flew to her mother’s side and stage- 
whispered: 

* Mother, this place is a fright. And you 
have on your boudoir slippers! And your 
hair! Why in the world—" 

She pirouetted away as Andy entered. 
“The Perkinses are giving a dinner dance 
at the Kennington, on the fifteenth, 
and they asked me. The Kenningtbn, 
Mr. Marden. I’ve just got to go, Mama. 
Letha Harding and the crowd would give 
their ears for the chance—Rob Boynton 
will be there. You'll manage to let me 
go, won’t you, Mumsey? Of course I 
can't wear that old taffeta, I'll have to 
have a new dress; we can make it nights, 
can’t we? You'll surely get me the ma- 
terial, won’t you? If dacs no other 
way, Ill put in my prize ten dollars. ... 
Can I go?" 

“I don't know, Inez,” said her mother. 

"But you want me to have pleasure 
when I'm young, don't you?"  "Neeze's 
voice rose hysterically at the merest hint 
of denial. "Why, I'd sacrifice anything—” 

Marden rose abruptly. "I'll leave you 
now, Margaret. Try to get a good night’s 
rest.” i 


HE followed him out into the little 
hall. “Andy—you see? There's no 
use. I—won't hold you." ; 

His lips were pressed tightly together. 
He was filled mith a sickening sense of his 
own futility; he hated himself for his help- 
lessness. There was injustice somewhefe; 
but that did not alter the fact that he Ifád 
failed the woman he loved; he was rot 
able to stand between her and her life., , 

“I won't come any more, if you say Yo, 
Margaret. I don't blame you—I set I 
am only another worry. But I won’t give 
you up—not yet.” 

She smiled at him—a smile that whs 
like a sob. " 
From the depths of a closet ca 
’Neeze’s wail: “Don’s old hiking shags 

smashed down on my black satin pum 

They’re ruined!” She scrambled wrath- 
fully to her feet. “Why do you let h 
put his old things— Has Andy gone 
ready? Oh, shoot! I wanted to ask hil 
to make a poster for our club party.” -Ñ 

Margaret was still standing where 
had left her. 'Neeze caught a glimpse 
her face. ee 

“You haven't quarreled with Anf 
have you, Mother?” she asked. Pn 
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"I should hope not! He isn't thé 
speediest thing in the world, but what 
would we do without him?" 

Margaret stood stock-still. She opened 
her lips to speak, then fell to trembling. Tbe 
room whirled. She heard ’Neeze’s fright- 
ened cry, "What's the matter, Mother?” 
and steadied herself with an effort. 0 

“Tm just di No; I am not goin 
to be sick. No; don't call the doctor. I’ 
be better in the morning.” i 

So 'Neeze did not call the doctor until 
morning. 
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The most dreadful of days will have 
its ending. As dusk gathered, ’Neeze 
sat huddled in a chair. 
disheveled, minus powder and puffs, she 
looked the frightened child she was. 
Honey leaned her considerable weight on 
her sister's slim knees, unchidden, her 
cheeks tear-streaked, her heels plowing a 
furrow in the rug beneath them. 

“What did the doctor say?” asked Don. 


HE WAS pacing the floor, his hands in 
his pockets. He had only just come 
home, having spent the night with a school 
friend. . d 

“Tt wasn't so much what he said as— 
as his expression.” In 'Neeze's voice 


chastening and resentment struggled for: 


supremacy. — "Doctór Boynton, of all 
people on earth!" Her tears began to 
flow. “I overslept, and when I went in 
to see why Mama hadn’t called me, and 
she didn’t know me, I was so frightened, 
I—1 got the first doctor I could think of." 


Bewildered and 


“But what did he say?” 

“He said ‘How long has your mother 
been like this?’ and I said that she wasn’t 
feeling well the night before; and he 

icked up one of her hands and looked at 
fier wrist, and said, ‘Like this, I mean. 
What has she been doing?’ and I said 
nothing more than usual, I thought. He 
said something under his breath, and 
then I told him Mama was Mr. Ark- 
wright's assistant at the Boardmann 
offices, and that she'd been there a long 
time, because our father died when we 
were little; and that Grandma used to 
k-keep house for us, but now we were 
alone; and that he mustn’t mind the looks 
of the place—it was awful, Don—because 
Mama c-couldn't do much during the 
week, and I was busy afternoons at the 
‘U’ and Honey was just a child. And— 
and he said there were no nurses to be 
had—everybody had the flu—and—and 
she deserved a fighting chance; and he 
l-looked at Honey and me as if we were 


If she can make a hat as good as this now, she doesn’t need to work 


w-worms. Then he told me to wrap up 
some clean nightdresses and to give him a 
blanket, and he wrapped Mama up and 
carried her away, just like that, to his 
hospital.” 

"But he didn’t think she was danger- 
ously sick, did he?” There was increduli- 
ty in the boy’s voice. His mother, the 
bread-winner, the steady, reliable planet 
around which their lives had revolved ever 
since he could remember! His young 
mind refused to consider such a disas- 
trous possibility. 

“I don't know.” 'Neeze choked again. 
“He acted very queer.” 


“Tet go over and have a talk with him, 
myself," said Don largely. “Have 
you 'phoned Andy?” 

"Andy! He didn't come to work this 
morning, a man said; and when I called 
up the place where he rooms, they said he 
had gone. And they didn't know where! 
"There's something wrong between Mother 
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in a shop. There's hundreds of women would give their ears... . 


and Andy, Don. I saw it last night.” 

“You’re dreaming.” 

*Neeze shook ber head miserably. “No, 
I’m not. Anyway, he’s gone.” 

Don rubbed his head perplexedly. 
“That beats me. Why, Sell din to get 
word to him." 

“Pm mey wailed Honey suddenly. 

xa 


“You didn’t ny lunch, ’Neeze.” 
“T couldn’t think of eating then. Let’s 
all go out to a restaurant, Don. It'll be 


too dreadful here alone.” 

Don had an apprehensive memory. 
"[ could only ind a dollar last night. 
Where’s Mama’s pocketbook?” 

An examination of Margaret’s purse 
produced, among other things, a silver 
quarter, two one-dollar bills and an un- 
paid gas bill. 

"Neeze pulled her mother's bank book 
from a dresser drawer. She opened it and 
regarded her brother with startled eyes. 

here's only fifty dollars here. Why, I 
thought—" 


“There was my suit, "Neeze," said the 
boy slowly. “And your dentist bill this 
month. She's just kept enough for the 
next rent.' 

“Then we've only got this two dollars, 
and there's nothing in the house to eat!" 
gasped ’Neeze. 

“There is, too," announced Honey. 
“There’s hamburger from last night and 
some cold potatoes." 


So. in spite of that miserable, sinking, 
uncertain feeling that seemed to center 
in the pit of each of their stomachs, the 
Craig children ate, being healthy young 
animals and in need of sustenance. With 
great restraint Don forebore to comment 
on the fact that 'Neeze's hamburger pats 
were raw in the middle and burned on the 
edges. And Honey, without protest or 
hesitation, rose from the table and began 
to carry soiled dishes to the sink. Had 
Margaret Craig, then tossing in delirium, 
witnessed, in sanity, these miracles, she 
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would not have credited her own senses. 

“Don!”  'Neeze had a sudden happy 
thought. "Mother has two weeks' salary 
coming—Monda d be pay-day. I’ve 
already ’phoned Ys. Arerian that she’s 
sick. ou get her check to-morrow on 
your way home.” 

“Sure. Oh, we’ll pull through all right. 
I'm going over to the doctor's office now." 

In a very short time he returned and 
reported that Doctor Boynton was not 
expected in before midnight. “But 1 
called up the hospital and all they'd say 
was ‘Mrs. Craig's condition is unchanged." 

Brother and sister looked at each other 
with troubled eyes. 

Honey turned and faced them, mouth 
mutinous and trembling. 

“My mother isn’t oon to die!” Her 
child’s voice rang with challenge: “She 
isn’t! She isn't! Don’t you say such a 
thing, don’t you say it!” 

“Of course not, kiddie,” soothed Don, 
with a meaning (Continued on page 273) 


Kiss Your Money Good-by- 


If you start to gamble in the grain. market 


R. WARDEN'S article is directed 

toward the amateur speculator. It 
does not refer to legitimate trading on the 
Board. In a letter to the Editor, Mr. 
Warden says: “The Board of Trade does 
a wonderful and useful business in the 
marketing of the world’s grain crops. The 
Speculation in futures seems unavoidable. 
At least, no other marketing system so fair 
to producers as well as to consumers of grain 
has yet been devised." Tue Eprror. 


T NINE O’CLOCK one morning, 
some years ago, I went on the 
floor of the Hoard of Trade in 
Chicago, and 
there, sitting on 

the steps of the wheat pit, 
was a cat. She was facing 
toward the south and was 
looking down. 

“By George!" I said to 
myself. *She's in the wheat 
pit and she’s looking down! 
Vheat's going to drop. I'll 
sell it!” 

I sold ten thousand bush- 
els of wheat—sold it “short” 
--it went down ten cents a 
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fall for the speculating game," says Mr. 


By Paul S. Warden 


Government fixed the price of wheat and 
thus made speculation in it impossible— 
people all over the country have bet their 
money on whether wheat, corn, and oats 
were going up or down. And don't think 
for one minute that this speculation is 
confined to the cities. You small-town 
folks swell the list just as much as any- 
body does; and your five hundred, or one 
thousand, or five thousand dollars, ma 
leave an awful vacuum in your bank 
account when it goes. The point is that 
it does go. You might as well kiss it good- 
by at the start. For if you stick to the 
game the good-by will come sooner or later. 
A statistician once made the rounds of 
the commission houses, trying to discover 


Kinds of People Who 
“Fall for” 
the Speculating Game 


IS interesting to pick out the kinds of people who 
arden. 


start with, and many of them have to dig 
Up some more good money to throw after 

ad. 
One broker declared that in his twenty 
years of experience he knew of only nine 
men, among the thousands of non-profes- 
sional traders he had encountered, who 
actually had made money and kept it. 
To five of these he gave credit for great 
sagacity. Two others, he said, were 
simply “fools for luck." Another played 
a “system.” While the lasg had a remark- 
able and very significant experience. 

This ninth man, it seems, had lost a 
great deal of money and time trying to 
beat the market. He was always com- 
plaining that he was “out of luck," and: 
that he simply "couldn't 
get a decent break." But 
still he kept at it. 

One day he was indulging 
in his usual pastime of 
watching a downward mar- 
ket as it crept closer and 
closet to the point where he 
would be wiped out. The 
fact that the experience was 
a familiar one did not male 
it any easier to bear and he 
pod his teeth in rage at 

is helplessness. 


bushel, and I made a thou- 
sand dollars. 

There was just as much 
sense in that fool perform- 
ance of mine as there is in 
the way thousands of people 
speculate on the Board of 

rade. A tip from a stray 
cat is about as likely to turn 
out well as nine out of ten 
of the tips on which a lot of 
people risk their money ev- 
ery day. 

I know the story of grain 
speculation inside out and 
backward and forward. It 
is the graveyard where are 
buried the savings of count- 
less people, an abyss that 
has swallowed hundreds of 
fortunes, a cemetery of 
dead hopes, a rag-bag of 
tattered reputations. 

Is there money in “play- 
ing the grain market"? 
Yes, more money than you 
ever dreamed of! Millions 
and millions and millions 
are in it—for keeps! If 
some of your money is not 
in it, I congratulate you on 
having had sense enough not 


“In proportion to their numbers, it seems to me that 
doctors head the list. I believe that, if I should go into 
a building full of doctors' offices and put before these 
medical gentlemen, one by one, a proposition to 
speculate in grain futures, I could "land" twenty-five 
per cent of them. 

The explanation seems to be this: They work pretty 
hard and for long hours. They are always being routed 
out in the middle of the night, and their recreation is 
always being interfered with. The people they see are 
always in trouble, pouring out some tale of woe and 
suffering. The result is that the doctor has an un- 
satisfied hankering after some excitement to relieve the 
monotonous grayness of his daily life. As a rule, he 
doesn't know a whoop about business. He earns pretty 
good money, but it comes through his own work. He 

uts down in his books so many calls at so much a visit. 
if he skips a call he loses a fee. And he thinks it would 
be almighty pleasant to get a little money in some 
easier and more enlivening way. So he risks his savings 
in speculation. 

Insurance agents are good customers too; so are real- 
estate men and small-town bankers. I don’t like to say 
it, but the inference is that considerable money passes 
through their hands, and they yield to the temptation 
to make use of it while it is in transit. Lawyers are 
more wary about speculation, although of course some 
of them do indulge.” 
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He watched the black- 
board marker chalking up 
the figures until the price 
was only an eighth of a 
cent above the point where 
his margin would be ex- 
hausted. Then, cursing his 
luck, as usual, he rushed out 
and went back to his office. 

The next day he was 
called East; and, while there, 
he was stricken with an ill- 
ness that kept him in bed 
for weeks. He was too sick 
to read the market reports; 
and, anyway, he wasn't 
interested in them then, for 
he thought he had been 
wiped out. But one day, 
when he was convalescent, 
he received from his brokers 
a telegram which read: 

“You have twenty-five 
thousand bushels of wheat, 
bought below one dollar a 
bushel. What shall we do 
with it?" 

Sending for a newspaper, 
the man discovered that 
wheat was almost at the 
two-dollar mark! He rushed 
a wire to his broker to 


to try to beat an almost unbeatable game. 

You would be amazed if you knew how 
many people monkey with this buzz saw 
of grain speculation. And you would be 
sull more amazed to know how precious 
few of them escape the sharp teeth of 
that saw. 

Every trading day—except when the 
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the "batting average" of grain specula- 
tors. He was astonished at the candor of 
the brokers in admitting that the battin 

average of ninety-nine out of a hundr 

amateur speculators would be neatly and 
accurately represented by zero, or even 
by zero minus. That is to say, the vast 
majority of people lose the money they 


'sell it quick," and was soon informed 
that they had done so, at above one dollar 
and eighty cents a bushel. The very next 
day the Leiter corner in wheat collapsed, 
and the pue: dropped something like a 
dollar a bushel inside of a few minutes. 
He had sold just in the nick of time. 

At last, apparently, thé man's luck had 
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turned. But his excitement over the deal 
was so great that it brought on a relapse 
and, by the irony of fate, he died, and the 
money went to his heirs. It is a cinch 
that if he had lived he probably would 
have lost it all, in which case that list of 
nine men who had made money out of 
grain speculation would have been cut 
to eight. 

You will notice that only five men were 
credited with great sagacity. Yet even 
the casual speculator imagines that he is 
wise enough to beat 
this game. He 
honestly thinks he 
has the market 
“doped out” cor- 
rectly when he puts 
up his money. But, 
added to his confi- 
dence in his judg- 
ment, there is 
always the hope 
that luck will be on 
his side too. Well, 
if a broker has dis- 
covered only two of 
these *luck guys" 
in twenty years, 
you can see that 
the chance in that 
direction is about 
as slim as a man 
would have of sell- 
ing foot warmers 
and ear muffs in 
Hades. 

It is interesting 
to pick out the 
kinds of people who 
fall for the specu- 
lating game. In 
proportion to their 
numbers, it seems 
to me that doctors head the list. I be- 
lieve that if I should go into a building 
full of doctors' offices and put before 
these medical gentlemen, one by one, a 
proposition to speculate in grain futures, I 
could “land” twenty-five per cent of them. 

The explanation seems to me to be this: 
"They work pretty hard and for long hours. 
They are always being routed out in the 
middle of the night, and their recreation 
is always being interfered with. The 
people they see are always in trouble, 

ouring out some tale of woe and suffering. 
[he result is that the doctor has an unsat- 
isfied hankering after some excitement to 
relieve the monotonous grayness of his 
daily life. As a rule, he doesn't know a 
whoop about business. He earns pretty 
good money, but it comes through his own 
work. He puts down in his books so many 
calls at so much a visit. If he skips a call 
he loses a fee. And he thinks it would be 
almighty pleasant to get a little money in 
some easier and more enlivening way. So 
he risks his savings in speculation. 

Insurance agents are good customers 
too. So are real-estate men and small- 
town bankers. I don’t like to say it, but 
the inference is that considerable money 
passes through their hands, and they yield 
to the temptation to make use of some of 
it while it is in transit. Lawyers are more 
wary about speculating, although of course 
some of them do indulge. A rich lawyer 
whom I know approached me one day on 
the subject of taking a flier in corn. 

* Well," I said cheerfully, “I can tell 
you how to make a little money.” 


Of course, that sounded good to him 
and he asked me what he should do. 

“About how much money can you 
afford to lose?” I said. 

“Oh, I might put up a couple of 
thousand dollars," he said. 

“All right!" I told him. “You just 
make me a present of one thousand. It 
will come in handy for me—and yov'll be 
the other thousand ahead!" 

It was good advice I gave him, and he 
took it—although he went me one better, 
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by keeping his żwo thousand. But the 
reason he yielded so readily was that he 
never had speculated in his life. The 
germ had never got into his system. 
Speculation is a disease. And when a 
person has once got the infection it is a 
hard thing to cure. 

It attacks all kinds and conditions of 
people. I know of a bishop who was, in 
on a big deal once: Scores of small-town 
merchants catch the fever. Women 
develop it, in spite of the fact that Board 
of Trade members refuse to handle their 
accounts, and they are therefore compelled 
to deal with other houses. I know of 
places where ten or a dozen calls from 
women come in over the telephone every 
hour in the day. But women are poor 
gamblers. They are excitable—and they 
squeal hard when they lose. So most 
firms decline their orders. 


AS A RULE, the Southerner is a poor 
gambler too. He is a plunger, not a 
cool-headed gambler. Yet they are keen 
for the game. And I figure that it is due 
to the craving for excitement which they 
miss in their daily life. You will find that 
some kind of a game of chance flourishes 
in all warm climates. I think it is largely 
because the climate is warm, and people 
cannot go in for sports, or for anything 


strenuous. Yet they crave action and 
“pep” of some sort. So they get it by 
gambling. 


The people whom you would expect to 
be interested in speculating in grain, and 
who would seem to be qualified to do it, 
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are the very ones who practically never 
attempt it. I mean the farmers. It isn't 
that they are wiser guys than the rest of 
us. There are plenty of them on the 
“sucker lists." But they don't gamble 
in the stuff they produce. They raise 

rain, and they sell what they raise. 

hat’s a straight proposition. But when 
they want to try a get-rich-quick chance 
it is always on something else. 

Neither do grain brokers themselves 
speculate in grain on their own account. 

You can put that 

m in your pipe and 

^ smoke it. They put 

up your money for 

you, but they don't 

play the game with 
their cash. 

Itmay seemqueer 
that it is so hard to 
be a winner in grain 
speculation, be- 
causethereisalways 
apparently an even 
chance. The market 
will go up or it will 
go down. You would 
think that a man 
might often hit it 
right, even if he was 

: only guessing. But 
it isn't so simple as 
all that. The market 
is the most sensitive 
thing in the world. 

It is affected by 

everything— from 

the “acts of God,” 

in the shape of 

storms, droughts, 

and other weather 

conditions, to the 

careless remark of 
some insignificant nobody or the practical 
joke of a bored trader wanting to stir 
things up. 

During the war a man who had sold 
short some ten thousand bushels of wheat 
was talking with a couple of cronies one 
day, and offered to bet that he could put 
the market price of wheat down two 
cents. They took the bet. The man had 
been a reporter on a Chicago paper, but 
had changed his job some time before this 
happened. He went to a telephone booth, 
called up a member of a certain firm of 
brokers and said: 

“This is So-and-so of the——," naming 
the paper with which he had been con- 
nected. ''We have an unconfirmed rumor 
that the Kaiser has committed suicide," 
he went on very seriously. ‘‘Have you 
received any information about it?" 

“Good lord, no!” the broker exclaimed. 
“Gosh, man! You don't mean it!" 

The practical joker hung up the 'phone 
‘and waited to see what happened. It 
surprised him as much as it did anybody. 
The brokerage firm held a consultation 
and decided to get in on the news. The 
idea was that the suicide of the Kaiser 
would mean the end of the war, and that 
prices would go down. They jumped into 
the market, began selling, and inside of a 
few minutes wheat dropped twelve cents 
a bushel! The man who had sprung the 
joke bought quickly, because he knew it 
was a fake. He made three cents a bushel 
on his lot. If he had held it five minutes 
longer he would have quadrupled his 
winnings. Of course, the rumor fanned 
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out inside of half an hour; but that shows 
how little you, the outsider, can know of 
the forces which, absolutely undreamed 
of by you, may send the market up or 
down and perhaps wipe out your margin. 

Several years ago, prolonged drought 
and hot winds over the corn 
belt stirred up a crop scare 
of unusual proportions. For 
several days prices went up, 
up, up—until it began to get 
monotonous. Dispatches from 
all directions stated that un- 
less rain came the damage to 
the growing crop would be 
irretrievable. As no rain was 
insight, you would have thought 
it perfectly safe to buy corn 
and hold it for a rise, wouldn't 
you? 


BUT somebody happened to 
telephone to a friend overin 
the Field Building just at that 
time, and the friend happened 
to mention casually that it was 
raining over there. The man 
at the phone repeated this bit 
of news to somebody else, and, 
presto! it was reported in 
Board of Trade circles that it 
was raining somewhere. 

Thereupon, bedlam broke 
loose in the corn pit! Panting 
brokers fought with each other 
in a wild stampede to sell corn. 
Traders in the other rings 
stopped business in amazement. 
Prices of corn dropped several 
cents a bushel before the 
tempest in the pit subsided. 
And all this happened simply 
because somebody had seen a 
little “steam shower" from a 
standpipe on the Field Building 
and called it rain! Itwasfunny—toevery- 
body except the speculators on a slender 
margin, who had been wiped off the map 
during the excitement. For them it was 
not comedy, but tragedy. 

Years ago the market was sent sky- 
rocketing by a clever fake, apparently 
perpetrated by a farmer out 
in owa, but later said to have 
been concocted by a famous 
hgure on the Board of Trade. 
The Iowa farmer sent in a 
story about how the wheat 
crop was being damaged by 
bugs of a greenish hue which 
had appeared in great numbers. 
He added to the impressive 
effect of his tale by stating that 
the bugs worked at night. The 
story got into the papers, and 
caused an uneasy feeling among 
traders. This was aggravated 
when tangible evidence of the 
new pest began to appear in 
the shape of paper boxes sent 
from widely scattered parts of 
the wheat belt, and filled with 
the mysterious bugs. Several 
Board of Trade houses received 
some of these boxes of speci- 
mens;:and the market, antici- 
pating a damaged and reduced 
crop, sent wheat prices soaring, 
while pandemonium reigned. 

Then the man who had con- 
cocted the fake, and who had 
cleaned up a pile of money on 
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it, decided to play it both ways. He went 
shorton the market, and proceeded to undo 
the effects of the green-bug story. He had 
reports wired in to the effect that the 
mysterious visitors were the least harmful 
I guess they were, 


of all known insects. 


Mr. Warden is a well-known newspaper man who has 
specialized in market and financial articles and daily 
reports of Board of Trade dealings. Some of his let- 
ters on these subjects are syndicated under the name 
He is not a broker, but has dealt extensively 


too; for they were nothing but old- 
fashioned ‘“‘lightning bugs.” But they 
had fooled a lot of people out of a lot 
of money. 

Of course, some fortunes have been 
made in grain speculation. The wisest 
trader of them all is probably James A. 


This is not an assemblage of deaf-mutes. On the contrary, 
they make so much noise that they can be heard even 
above the roar of traffic in the streets outside. They are 
grain brokers on the Chicago Board of Trade. Although 
not deaf and dumb, they are nevertheless conversing 


By means of a finger code they indi- 
cate the price they are bidding or asking for the com- 
modity in which they deal—wheat, corn, oats, and soon 


Patten, who has made millions at the 
game. But Patten is one of the few men 
who have great sagacity, and he backs up 
his native shrewdness with a careful study 
of conditions. He is a professional trader. 
It is his business. He is not like the 
non-professional. He knows 
how to wait for the long swing. 
And the long swing is precisely 
what the casual trader does not 
wait for. 

A number of years ago, when 
I was still a reporter, I hap- 
pened to be able to do a favor 
for a well-known professional 

rain trader. Some months later 

met him on the street, and he 
stopped and thanked me for 
what I had done. He seemed 
so appreciative that I yielded 
to the temptation which besets 
all of us when we come into 
contact with men who are 
supposed to be “‘on the inside" 
of the market. I asked him to 
tell me how to make some 
money in the market. 

“Humph!” he said. ‘‘You 
might sell a little December 
corn." 

I got together what money I 
had—about a thousand dollars 
and took his tip. Of course 
I didn't tell anybody about it. 
That would have been against 
the ethics of the game. I sold 
December corn, and then waited 
to see what would happen. It 
went up a few cents first—then 
began to go down. In the next 
six months corn had gone down 
forty-five cents a bushel! If 
my original deal had been let 
alone, [would have made about 
ten thousand dollars; instead 
of which, when I closed the account, | 
had /ost over six hundred dollars. 

How could it happen? "eu the way it 
could happen to you. Ididn't know much 
about the game then, and instead of telling 
my brokers simply to sit tight and let my 
original sellingorder stand until I told them 
to buy, I left it to them to man- 
age. They sold and bought in 
again, sold and bought, repeat- 
edly. They lost on more deals 
than they won on. The result 
was that my original thousand 
dollars melted away, and I was 
over six hundred dollars in debt 
before I called a halt. 


ATEW years ago I again met 
the man who had given me 
the tip, and I told him the story 
of how I had lost out on it. I 
guess I intimated that I'd like 
to even up the score some way. 
Atany rate, he gave me another 
tip—this time to buy wheat. 
I'd learned a few things myself 
in the meanwhile, so I bought 
the wheat, but didn't allow it 
to be sold until I said so. It 
went down for a while, but I 
held on. Then it began to go 
up. Of course, it fluctuated 
more or less, and if I had been 
trying to "guess the market" 
from day to day, as most 
amateur traders do, I might 
easily (Continued on page 184) 
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A Blister Jones story 


By John Taintor Foote 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


ELMONT PARK—Belmont 
Park!” intoned the brakeman, 
and presently the patient 
shuffle with which a crowd 
progresses to a given exit got 

me to the nearest door of the racing 

special and out into the spring sunshine. 
“Belmont Park, ‘eh!’ said the man 
ahead of me in a line at the ticket window. 

* Huh!" The large contempt or rather 

bitterness in his voice was illuminating. 

Fortune had jilted this gentleman recent- 

ly, I thought, and the scene of his dis- 

comfiture was loathsome in his sight. 

Then he turned his head, and I recognized 

him. He was the trainer of a well-known 

Western stable. To him, the ebb and flow 

of fortune were a part of the day's work, to 

be taken with a faint smile or a slight 
shrug. Then why had he seen fit to damn 

Belmont Park with a scornful "Huh!" 

even as he entered its gates? ] wondered. 

I. wondered still more a moment later 
when I was within those gates and saw for 
the first time in America a proper setting 
for the sport of kings. It was not the 

lawns or flower beds or trees that im- 


pressed me most. It was not the massive . 


grand-stand, or the glistening, immacu- 
late stables. It was the quiet and ordered 
dignity which I found everywhere that 
was amazing, delightfully amazing. Here 
in the land of billboards and jazz was a 
public race-course with an atmosphere 
almost Gothic. “Wonderful!” I thought, 
and I repeated the word aloud as I found 
Blister Jones whom I had come to see, 
sprawled on the paddock lawn with his 
head and shoulders supported by the 
trunk of an ancient elm. 

“What’s wonderful?” Blister inquired. 
“Them pansies?” 

I took my eyes from a small island of 
flowers in a green sea of close-cropped, 
sun-splashed lawn. "Yes," I said. 
** "They're part of it; but I mean the whole 

lace. The trees, this lawn; why, each 
blade of grass seems cared for—and then 
the quiet, the dignity—it’s wonderful.” 

“Huh!” said Blister. There it was 
again. The same expression. The same 
contemptuous tone. 

.. “Look here!" I exclaimed; “you’re the 
second to-day. What’s the matter with 
this place? It’s far and away the most 
attractive racing plant I've seen in this 
country. It’s like some of the famous 
courses in England. It’s—”’ I was inter- 

rupted by a sudden torrent of words. 

“You said it! "That's what's wrong 
with it. It ought to of been in England. 

An', personally, I wish it was in England 
—or any place where / don't never race. 
Here I am. I gotta few nice colts an’ 

some aged hosses that'll get the money if 

placed right. I know where I’m at 
with "em? I do not. I got a livin’ to earn. 

I’m no child of fortune, full of fads and 

fancies. I'm not racin’ imported stake 


hosses just to pass the time away. I’m 
runnin’ American platers over American 
tracks fur three squares a day and a little 
change. I gotta know where I'm at every 
time I start, see? You can't expect—" 


The flow continued for some little time. ° 


I checked it at last. 

“Would you mind giving me a faint 
idea of what you’re talking about?” I de- 
manded. 


ND then I learned the horrid truth. 
4 à Belmont Park, it seemed, was actual- 
ly patterned after English courses. So far 
as stately elms, mint-sauce lawns, flowers, 
hedges and drives were concerned, there 
was no harm in the idea; but the track it- 
self was so arranged that races must be 
run from right to left, as in England. 
Since every good American thoroughbred 
is taught from infancy to run from left to 
right it becomes an instinct with him to 
keep the inner rail as close to his left side 
as possible. In consequence he is apt to 
bear out when under full headway over 
the Belmont track, with disastrous re- 
sults to those who depend on him to run 
straight and true. It made the uncertain 
business of racing even more uncertain, 
and Blister made it clear that atmosphere 
and careful landscape gardening did not 
make the place where such things happen 
popular with horsemen. In his closin 
remarks he referred to the distinguish 
owner of Belmont Park familiarly and 
without respect. 

“If ole August,” he said, “wants to run 
hosses through the fence or cross-lots or 
straight up an’ down, let him hop to it. 
All he’s doin’ is killin’ time. But not me. 
They gotta run straight fur me, or I don’t 
eat, see?" 

I hastened to change the subject. I 
mentioned the weather favorably, depre- 
cated the high cost of living, and spoke of 
the wave of spiritism that was sweeping 
the country. . 

Blister had been staring moodily at a 
chestnut filly and her human satellites 
that had just arrived in the paddock as a 
preliminary to her public saddle for the 
first race. He now turned to me with an 
unexpected grin. 

“Say, that’s funny,” he said. “I just 
been tellin’ you what’s wrong with this 
track, an’ now you've spoke of spirits." 
Suddenly he slapped his knee and beamed 
upon me. “Well, I’m.a son of a biscuit!” 
he declared. ‘Peewee Simpson starts a 
colt in this first race! What do you know 
about that?" 

“Nothing,” I said patiently. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely nothing." 

“Well, you will,’ promised Blister. 
* An’, say, when Peewee comes in here to 
saddle, will you do me a favor?” 

“What sort of a favor?” I asked. 

“Just walk up to him an’ say,'Come, 
Florence "That's all you gotta do. Just 


say, ‘Come, Florence'—once. Well, how 
about it?” 

“Tl make no promises until I’ve heard 
the story,” I said cautiously. i 

"You're a piker!” Blister told me. 
“But you may live longer at that. You 
remember Peewee Simpson, don’t you? 
You seen him frequent in the old days.” 

I nodded. 

“Well, last year about this time, when 
we're right here at this God-save-the- 
King, guess-'em-if-you-can race track, 
Peewee goes an' gets it, an' gets it 

ood. A little blonde done it, just a little 
londe with eyes. But Theda Bara had 
nothin' on her so far as Peewee is con- 
cerned. 

“Tve knowed that ole fishball fur ten 
years, an' I never saw him give a Jane so 
much as a pleasant look in all that time. 
Some of the gang I know get took bad 
every other month. Each time they'll 
crowd you into a corner if you let "em, an’ 
tell you they've got the worst case of 
which there is any record, that it’s killin’ 
'em slow but sure, an’ there's no hope of 
recovery. Along in the spring, Everybody 
round a track from nigger swipes to head 
trainers is heavin’ their chests about some 
floss or other. But not Peewee. 

“Why, one time him an’ me are buyin’ 
hosses down in the Blue Grass country, 
an’ a little trick asks me to take her to 
a Sunday-school picnic an’ bring along a 
friend fur her friend. I work on Peewee 
fur two days till he says he'll go, to be 
obligin’. ell, my dame’s friend turns 
out a cutie all right—which seldom hap- 
pens as I’ve noticed—an’ her an’ Peewee 
gets lost in the woods together an’ don’t 
get back till sunset. 

**What kind of a time did you have? 
I says when I get a word with him private. 

*** Rotten,' says Peewee; 'I run out of 
matches An’ he don't get me when | 
laugh till I have to lay down. 


" Y A TELL, the poor hard-boiled fish goes 

along like that till we hit this place 
last spring. One night I drift over to his 
stable to hand him a couple of bright lines 
an' borrow the makin's. I find him settin' 
on a bale of straw blinkin' at the moon, 
i a kind of maiden's prayer look on his 

ace. 

* What's the matter?’ I says. ‘Have 
you et somethin’?’ 

**' Listen, ole pal,’ he says, in a kind of 
mushy voice, ‘I gotta talk to you.’. 

“*Shoot!’ I says, settin' down beside 
him. I thought he'd been eatin’. sardines 
again, which he's always hopin' will lay 
good with him sometime or other. 

“ Peewee takes a cautious look around 
and lays his hand on my knee. ‘Her 
name 1s Florence,’ he says, in a hoarse 
whisper, an’ I fall off the bale. 

“Peewee watches me fur a minute. 
‘Quit rollin’ around like that,’ he says. 
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* D'you think it’s funny to kid a pal at a 
time like this?’ 

“*Stop!’? I says. ‘You're killin’ me.’ 

“< Il half kill you,’ says Peewee, 'if you 
don't get up and act like a man.’ He was 
sore clear to the bone, an’ I knowed I 
must get myself together. I done it some- 
how an' climbed back on the bale. 

**Now I'm all set,’ I says; ‘you can 
fire when ready.’ 

“*On your way,’ says Peewee; ‘I’m off 
you fur life.’ 

“It took me ten minutes to square 
myself an’ get him started again. But 
when he does start, Oh, boy! He run a 
solid two hours on the visible parts of this 

‘Florence before he gets to her ways and 
disposition. An’ say—if ever a female 
child is born with half the vamp stuff that 
Peewee hangs on this dame, it'll be a 
national calamity. She'll bust up a mil- 
lion homes. 

"He gets me so worked up that I tell 
him I'll go into New York next day with 
him an’ give Florence the once-over. | 
figure it's worth the trip just to cast my 
lamps on one like that. j 

“We go into the city next mawnin' and 
Peewee takes me into the deepartment 
store where she works. "''There she is,’ 
he says, in a awe-struck tone. 

“*Where?’ I says. 

“*Over there at the handkerchief coun- 
ter,’ says Peewee; ‘the third one, the 
blonde.’ 


"I LOOK at that dame good fur mebbe a 
minute. Then I take Peewee by the 
arm an' lead him out into the street. 

*** Where are you goin'?' says he. 

“*Never mind, I says. ‘But hurry.’ 
I take him down the street to where I’d 
noticed a sign in a store window. ‘Here 
weare, I says. ‘This is the place fur you.’ 
1 shows him the sign. It says ‘Eyes ex- 
amined free.’ 

“Now, Peewee an’ me has cussed each 
other out a million times, but we never 
pulled any rough stuff till then. He takes 
one look at the sign an’ starts a right fur 
the jaw from just above the pavement. I 
duck that one, an’ we mix it till most of 
the population of New York has gathered 
at the ringside. The only reason we don’t 
get pinched is the cops can’t get to us fur 
the crowd. 

“We come back here on separate trains 
an' we don't so much as nod when we pass 
by fur mebbe a week. Then one evenin' 
he drifts over to my place in a kind of un- 
easy way, an’ says ‘Hello!’ 

“‘ Hello,’ I says. 

*** Say, he says, ‘I was a boob to take 
that wallop at you.' 

“*Which one?’ I says. 

““Furget it, he says. 
goat.’ 

“I gota fine-lookin’ eye, too,’ I says. 

**[r's got nothin’ on my lip,’ he says. 
An’ we both begun to grin. Next we 
laughed. Next we hung onto each other, 
an’ hollered. 

* That's that,’ says Peewee. ‘Now I 
got somethin’ to tell you.’ 

*** [s it about that Florence?’ I says. 

*** Well—yes,' says Peewee. 

"Tell it to Sweeney,’ I says. ‘You 
can't slip me any of it without chloroform." 

*** You're a great pal,’ he says. ‘I wish 
I'd blacked your other lamp.’ 

** You couldn't black the other one,’ I 
says, ‘from now till midnight.’ 


‘You got my 
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“*T’m tryin’ by this time,’ says Peewee. 
‘Only I've gotta have help.’ 

“Why don't you say so at first?’ I says, 
diggin’ up my roll. “What'l I peel off of 
this?’ 

“*Put it away,’ says Peewee. ‘I don't 
want'dough. I want a chance." 

“t At what?’ I says. 

**' At Florence,’ says Peewee. 

*** Gotoit,' [says; 'sheain't deaf, is she?’ 

“*T can’t,’ says Peewee. ' There's some- 
one in the way.' 

“All right,’ I says. 
Where does he live? 

"*[t ain't a he—it's a her. It's Aunt 
Minnie,' says Peewee. An' then he begun 
to make remarks. He calls this Aunt 
Minnie a lot of names I've heard before 
an’ some I hadn't. He says Florence 
hadn't ought to let Aunt Minnie put the 
kibosh on her. He says Florence has her 
own life to lead, an had ought to be 
leadin' it. 

“I got him quiet after a while an’ he 
puts me wise to what he's ravin' about. 

“It seems this Florence ain't got a 
mother. But Peewee tells me she's got a 
aunt that could carry top weight in a 
field of mothers an’ win on the bit. Flor- 
ence won't take a chocolate sundae at the 
corner drug store without a written permit 


‘I’m with you. 


. from this aunt, and the old dame wouldn't 


let Florence attend a oyster supper with 
W. Jennings Bryan if she wasn't along. 
It's Aunt Minnie's opinion—an’ it ain't a 
private one, neither—that any guy who 
has ever entered a race track is a cross be- 
tween a lizard an’ a snake. Her an’ Flor- 
ence live in a flat at Garden City, an' 
Peewee has spent a couple of happy, care- 
free evenin's tryin' to slip Florence the 
idea of changin' her name to Simpson, 
with Aunt Minnie lampin' his work over 
her specs. 

“* Does she horn in?’ I asks Peewee. 

“<Not often,’ says Peewee. ‘She just 
sets an' pushes one ef them ouija things 
around an' looks at me." 

*** What do you do?’ I says. 

**Me?' says Peewee. ‘I just set an’ 
sweat.’ 


“UP TILL then I’d been ready to kid 
him, but I notice a pitchfork standin’ 
handy against a stall door an’ it comes to 
me sudden this ain’t a time fur funny 
cracks. 

** You got a tough game, all right,’ I 
says. ‘An’ I'd go to the mat fur you any 
time, you know that. But what can I do?’ 

“*You can come along,’ says Peewee, 
‘an’ hand Aunt Minnie a bunch of chat- 
ter. Mebbe that'll take her mind off me.’ 

“*Listen,’ I says. ‘I don’t know how 
to talk to a ole dame like that. I make a 
break every time l open my bazoo.’ 

*** No, you don’t,’ says Peewee. ‘Talk: 
to her about spirits. She'll lap it up an’ 
come back fur more.’ 

“*Spirits?’ I says. 

“*‘Sure, says Peewee. ‘She’s a bug on 
spirits.’ 

“Why don't you slip me that before? 
I says. ‘Talk to her about spirits’, I 
says. ‘Not me. PIl take along a quart 
of hooch.’ ! 

** You're on a dead one,’ says Peewee. 
*Git up-to-date. If you flash a bottle of 
red-eye at Aunt Minnie, she puts in a riot 
call. I’m talkin’ about graveyard citi- 
zens. Ghosts, spooks, spirits. She pals 


with a bunch of em. They shoot her full 


of hop about the life beyond an' where she 
lost her gold brooch, an' whether she bet- 
ter move or stand the raise in the rent.' 

“What do you mean,’ I says; ‘is she a 
nut?’ 

“*T dunno,’ says Peewee. ‘She don’t 
act batty about nothin’ else. You come 
along with me to-morrow night an’ tell 
her you’d like a little news from your dead 
uncle Horace, an’ mebbe she lays off of 
me while she’s callin’ him up by ouija.’ 

“< But my uncle ain't dead,’ Teas an’ 
his name ain’t Horace.’ 

“That’s better yet,’ says Peewee, "it'll 
take her longer to get him.’ 

“Tm off this idea a mile, but Peewee 

uts it up to me so strong that I tell him 
Pi come through, once; but to remember 
all his life what 1 done fur him. 


“WE SHOW up at the abode of Flor- 
ence at seven-thirty sharp the next 
evenin’, an’ Peewee makes me acquainted 
with her an’ Aunt Minnie. lgot to admit 
this Florence has her points when you get 
close to her. Mostly it’s her eyes. They 
put me in mind of them pansies you got 
all excited about a while ago. Aunt 
Minnie is in the heavy-weight class; a 
shave wouldn’t do her any harm, an’ she’s 

ot a voice like a ferryboat whistle. ‘Ihe 

rst time she booms it at me I feel like 
side-steppin’ to let her pass. 

"We all set down. Peewee and Flor- 
ence on the sofa, an' me by a table across 
from Aunt Minnie, who's in a rockin' chair. 

“*What do you do fur a livin’?’ she 
says, beginnin’ to rock. 

‘I’m interested in goats, hounds, an’ 
now an’ then a regular hoss,’ I says. 

“What do you mean?’ she says. ‘Are 
you a animal trainer?' 

*'Yes'm, I says. ‘I train 'em an’ buy 
'em an’ sell ’em.’ 

**Well, I guess that’s a better business 
than your friend's in,’ she says with a hard 
look at Peewee. ‘How does it pay?’ 

"'So-so, at times,’ I says. "There's 
money in it when things break right." 

*** Young man,’ she says, ‘all things will 
come right if you accept spirit. guidance. 
Seek and ye shall find. Knock and it 
shall be opened to you.’ 

“‘ Knockin’ don’t get you nowhere,” I 
says. ‘If you can't boost, keep still is my 
motto.’ 

“Aunt Minnie stops rockin’ and sort of 
bulges over the table at me. ‘Would you 
dispute the Scriptures?’ she says in a 
voice that shakes the chandelier. 

** Well, hardly. I should say not. No, 
ma'am, I says, reaching fur my hand- 
kerchief. I remember what Peewee tells 
me about sweatin’, an’ he hadn't over- 
stated it none. You'd of thought I'd just 
worked the derby distance on a hot day. 
I look over at Peewee fur help. I don't 
get it. Peewee's in a trance. He's got 
his arm along the back of the sofa behind 
Florence, an' he's lookin' at her like she's 
somethin’ that has just fell from Mars. 
The sight of him gives me an idea. 

** My uncle Horace was a minister,’ I 
says; ‘but he died before he wised me up. 
If he had lived,’ I says, ‘things would of 
been different with me." 

“Aunt Minnie bulges further over the 
table. ‘My young friend,’ she says, ‘you 
could not select aberet guide through life 
than him who has passed on to wider speers 
of knowledge. ‘Consult your uncle, she 
says, ‘and he will still advise you.” 
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“Bing! The little table flies over to the corner of the 
board an’ stops at ‘Yes.’ I look at Peewee. He looks 
at me. I can see he thinks I done it, but I'll be any 
name you want to call me if I ever stir a finger" 


"'Yes, ma'am, I says; ‘but Uncle 
Horace cashed in, oh—seven or eight years 
or more ago, I says. ‘That lets him out, 
don’t it?’ 

'*** Not by no means,’ says Aunt Minnie. 
‘The gates of death have been opened at 
last by a simple little device. Wait; lll 
fetch it.’ 


“She oozes up from her chair an’ beats 


it into the other room. When she comes 
back she's got a ouija board an' a pad an' 
pencil. 'Bring your chair round here, 
young man, she says, settin' down an’ 
puttin’ the ouija in her lap. Then she 
lamps Peewee's arm along the back of thc 


sofa. ‘Florence,’ she says, ‘you’re in a 

draft. Come an’ take down the mes- 
, 

sages. 


Florence an' Peewee join the family 
circle. l 

"'Now, says Aunt Minnie to me, 
“Place the tips of the fingers on the little 
table like you see me.’ 

** Yes'm,' I says. 

“Aunt Minnie closes her eyes and sets 
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still for mebbe a minute. ‘Are there any 
spirits present?’ says she. Bing! The 
little table flies over to the corner of the 
board an’ stops at Yes. I look at Peewee. 
He looks at me. I can see he thinks I 
done it, but I'll be any name you want to 
call me if I ever stir a finger. It’s my 
hunch Aunt Minnie is puttin’ one over 
on me. 


“*TTAVE you a message for any of the 

present comp'ny?' she says, and 
gets another Yes. 'Please spell the name," 
she savs. 

“< B-L-I-S-T-E-R,' says the little table. 

**' Blister!" says Aunt Minnie. ‘That’s 
funny. Some mistake, spirit. Please 
try again.’ 

“Say, I'd got an awful jolt. ‘Holy cat- 
fish,’ I says. ‘What do you know about 
that?’ 

“*Plenty,’ says Peewee. 

“*Oh, you do,’ I says. ‘Set down here, 
you big stiff. That’s all I ask you to do. 
Just set down here.’ 
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" "That's me, says Peewee. An’ I tell 
Aunt Minnie the message is O. K., an' ask 
her to let Peewee take a shot at it. 

"*All right, she says. ‘Change 
quick. . . . Now, dear spirit,’ she says, 
when Peewee is on the job, ‘please tell us 
your name.’ 

***D-U-C-K-F-O-O-T J-O-H-N-S-O-N,’ 
says the ouija. Before it’s half through I 
can feel the hair on top of my bean begin 
to lift, an’ I see Peewee’s eyes come pop- 

in’ out like he’s swallowed a fishbone. 
Duckfoot Johnson is up on Trumpeter fur 
a work-out the week before. The hoss 
does a flop in the back stretch an' shoots 
the boy into the fence. He's dead when 
they go to pick him up. 

“*You take it,’ says Peewee to me. 

"'Stay with it, Barmera I says. 
‘That’s how I got my start.’ 

“Not me,’ says Peewee, ‘I got enough.’ 
Right there I get a bright idea. 

"*Listen, ma’am, I says. ‘Can these 
here spirits tell you what’s goin to hap- 
pen?” 
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"'All things is clear, she says, ‘to 
them who have passed on.’ 

“Then you're a rich woman this min- 
ute, I says. ‘You got a corner on all the 
kale in the world.’ 

**How do you mean?' she says. But 
Peewee don't give her time to answer. He 
gets the big idea hisself. 

“Its a pipe,’ he yells. ‘You ain't 
said half of it? He pulls the entries fur 
the next day, out of his pocket. ‘Listen, 
ma’am,’ he says. 'Here's the card fur to- 
morrow. Ask Duckfoot fur the winners. 
If he slips 'em to you, a bank won't hold it.’ 

* Aunt Minnie gives Peewee a witherin' 
look, an' tells him that his suggestion is a 
insult to spiritland. She tells him that all 
is love and happiness in the-life beyond. 
Spirits, she says, feel only pain at ungodly 
and devilish things like hoss- 
racing. Spirits sing, she says, 
an' dance fur joy. They pity 
such poor worms as Peewee, 
all immersed in crime an' sin. 

“ Peewee is took back a lot. 
He says he's a boob all right 
to of thought of such a thing. 
But he says Duckfoot must of 
changed a-plenty if he'd rather 
dance and sing than study the 
dope-sheet. 

“He has changed, says 
Aunt Minnie. ‘He will change 
more an’ mote as he nears che 
Throne. Ask him, an’ he will 
tell you.’ 

“I Go awn, ask him,’ I says. 

*** You ask him,’ says Pee- 
wee. 

***Duckfoot,' I says, ‘have 
you changed?’ 

*** Yes, says the ouija. 

*** Do you still know a good 
hoss when you see one?’ I 


says. 

“PIL say I do,’ says the 
ouija. 

**He's quite a ways from 
the Throne yet,’ says Peewee. 
‘Listen, Duckfoot, do you 
know the winners on this 
card?’ 

“Yes,” says the ouija. 

“Will you slip ’em to us, 
ole kid,’ says Peewee. 


"'WN7ES, says the ouija, 
prompt, an' Peewee 

gives a yell like he's picked a 

forty-to-one shot. 

“* Fly at it,’ he says. ‘Let’s 
have the first race.’ 

“But Aunt Minnie takes 
her hands from the ouija like 
it’s a red-hot griddle. ‘Pll 
not be a party to such goin’s 
on,’ she says. ‘Florence,’ she 
says, ‘you’ve got to be at the 
store by eight. It's time you 
went to bed.’ 

“< Aw, listen,’ says Peewee. 
‘He says he'll come through. 
This means big money. If he 
gives us the straight dope we 
can't lose. Aw, listen!’ 

*'Young man, says Aunt 
Minnie, ‘my late husband lost 
the best grocery in Garden 
City right out at that track 
where you are. I guess I 
know better than to have 
anything to do with such a 
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crooked, disgraceful business as bettin’ on 
horse races." 

“It looks like the stuff's off, but right 
there Florence, who hasn't opened her 
trap for ten minutes, eased in with some 
food fur thought. 

*** Auntie dear,’ she says, ‘maybe this 
message has been sent. Maybe it’s meant 
that you should get back what you lost.’ 


“AUNT MINNIE thinks this one over 
fur a minute. ‘You may be right, 
my child,’ she says, brightenin’ up, ‘ They 
know how I suffered in the past. This 
may be heaven’s way of restoring what is 
hers to a lonely widow. Mr. Simpson, 
you can question the spirit.’ 
““Atta-boy,’ says Peewee. ‘Duckfoot, 
are you there?’ 


“‘Yes, says the ouija. 

““All right,’ says Peewee. ‘Shoot the 
opener. 

“The first race is a half-mile dash fur 
two-year-olds. Bonny Mary looks pounds 
the best. She's copped her last out in a 
better field an' oughta win this like break- 
in' sticks. 

“< B-O-N-N-Y', spells out the ouija. 
Peewee don't let it finish. 

“*That’s enough!’ he says. - ‘You 
mean the filly.’ 

*** Yes," says the ouija. 

“* Bonny Meany in the first,’ sings 
out Peewee, like he’s callin’ the winner. 
‘Oh, you Duckfoot! Shoot the second!’ 

"'[s that a good horse?’ says Aunt 
Minnie. 

"'She's a baby wolf, says Peewee. 


“I look at the dame good fur mebbe a minute. Then I 
the street. ‘This is the place fur you.’ I shows him 
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‘She oughta roll. Come on, Duckfoot; 
second race— 

“Well, the ouija goes down the card, an’ 
picks one in every race. Believe me, it 
follows the dope. It give us Matinée Idol 
among a bunch of dogs in the second, 
Pickwick in a fair lot of platers fur the 
third, Sir Barton to win the stake, Lucul- 
lite to grab the sprint, an’ Panaman to 
take the last one. Pd of picked 'em just 
that way myself. So would any fish. It's 
one of them days where a odds-on stands 
out in every race. It comes to me after- 
ward that Duckicot ain't told us nothin’; 
put I don't stop to figure then. 
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take Peewee by the arm an’ lead him into 


the sign. 


It says, ‘Eyes examined free’’’ 


“Te s lucky the squirrels don’t see Pee- 
wee an’ me on our way back to the track 
that night. It’s safe fur us to be loose be- 
cause we're harmless, but that’s the best 
you can say. Peewee's the worst. You 
see, Aunt Minnie an' Florence will be out 
next day to cash on spirit dope, an' Peewee 
is not only rich but married. Me—I only 
own the Ross stable, most of the Whitney 
string, an' Man-of-war. 

“It ain't till next mornin’, after I lay 
awake buyin’ stake-hosses all night, that I 
begin to have anythin’ less than million- 
dollar thoughts. I hunt up Peewee an’ 
slip him a couple of ideas as follows: 
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‘Listen,’ I says, ‘did you ever see six 
favorites cop in a row?’ 

“Peewee thinks a minute. ‘Five come 
through at Pimlico, once,’ he says. 

***'That was once, l says. 'An' this 
ain't five, it's six. Let that lay on your 
stummick a minute. Furthermore an' in 
addishun,' I says, ‘don’t never forget that 
oe was a fairly warm kidder his- 
se 


A L the Pur gladness leaves Peewee 
sudden. Cosh!” he says. ‘Do you 
think that smoke would hand us the raz- 


berry?’ 
Why not?’ I says. ‘What do you 
ever do fur him?’ 

“*T Joan him rub-rags an’ the makin’s 
right along,’ says Peewee. ‘An’ once he 
cleaned me in a crap game.’ 

“‘ Everybody loans them things,’ I says, 
‘an’ he gets your coin when you’ve shot 
your head off tryin’ to take it away from a 
poor coon.’ 

*** But, look here,’ says Peewee, turning 
pale, ‘if this dope falls down, I'm mur- 
dered. Aunt Minnie is goin’ to bet the 
works. If they get her wad—Good night.” 

“Listen,” I says, ‘there’s Judge Slocum 
down there lookin’ at his string He's 


foolish like a fox. I'll go over an’ pry him 


loose from some info about this here spirit 
business. You stay where you are and 
keep drawin’ your breath.’ 

*** All right,’ says pes ‘but hurry. 
I’m growin’ weaker fast.’ 

<I beat it down to the Slocum stable 
an’ pass the time of day with the judge. 
This Judge Slocum i is a guy like ou. He's 
full of education an' learnin'. He's got a 
high dome of thought, horn specs, an' a 
way of handin' out a josh without you 
knowin' jt. I tell him what I want to 
know an' ask him to wise me up. 

“<I shall be glad to make it clear to you. 
Listen closely, he says. 

"Yes, sir,’ I says. 

“<A few experimenters,’ he says, ‘claim 
that in rare instances, psychic phenomena 
are of a spiritistic nature. The majority 
of scientists, however, deny the spiritistic 
theory in toto, and even those who have 
accepted it admit that most phenomena 
of the sort can be attributed to the sub- 
normal or subconscious mind. It is safe 
to assume, therefore, that the result of the 
experiments you have related to me are in 
the latter class. Is there anything more 
you wish to know?’ 

*** Don't kid me, Judge,’ I Says. ‘This 
is serious. A dame is goin’ to bet her 
dough on this spirit dope this afternoon. 
What about it?’ 

“* Ah, the woman in the case,’ he says. 
“Tell the lady, with my compliments, to 
keep her money in her—er—stocking.’ 

"* Well, where does this ouija stuff come 
from, then?' I says 

"*[t sprouts from the heman bean,’ 
says the judge. ‘It grows in the dark ard 


mysterious recess of the mind where 
dreams are made.’ 
"'You mean it's got nothin’ on a 


dream,’ I says. 

“*You’ve guessed it,” he says. 

“T beat it Tack to Peewee an’ slip him 
the glad tidings. 

“‘Come awn,’ says Peewee. ‘Well 
make a get-away. She’ll be out here in a 
coupla hours.’ 

**Lay off that,’ I says. ‘Where do you 
think you stand (Continued on page 233) 


The Story of a Wonderful Dog 


“Old Pot,” an extraordinary animal, to whom we all owe a debt; 
for he saved from extinction the cattle and sheep 
industry in a section of 16,000 square miles 


By Thomas Heron McKee 


N CHRISTMAS DAY, 1918, 
among the precipitous ledges 
of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, there died a remark- 
able dog. ‘ Pot” was the hum- 

ble name he answered to, but some called 
him “Savior of the Livestock Industry of 
Northern Arizona.” 

Pot was just twelve years old when he 
died. In that dozen years, he was instru- 
mental in the killing of six 
hundred and seven cougars! 
By so doing he checked those 
ferocious raiders which, for a E 
time, threatened to. sweep 
Arizona's fairest pasture lands 
clear of their flocks and herds. 
Then, while fighting cougar 
number six hundred and eight 
on that crisp winter morning, 
Pot slipped from an icy ledge 
and fell to his death, a hundred 
feet below. 

The scene of Pot’s life work 
and adventures was the Ari- 
zona “Strip,” that isolated 
region lying north of the Colo- 
rado River, cut off from the 
outside world on three sides— 
east, west, and south—by the 
river’s impassable gorges, and 
bounded on the north by two 
hundred miles of desert. 

Within these boundaries is 
a great tableland, the Kaibab 
Plateau. Its top, sixteen thou- 
sand square miles in extent, is 
pute with sparsely growing 
yellow pine and dotted with 
grassy parks. Heavy snows 
fall here in winter, giving 
perennial life to crystal clear 
springs for the growth of 
succulent summer grasses. 

On the plateau's south side, 
the wall of the canyon drops 
sheer. But in the other direc- 
tions the tableland slopes 
gently, merging into valleys 
and foothills. With its cool, 
grassy highlands for summer 
range, and its warm, sheltered 
valleys to which livestock may retreat in 
winter, the Arizona “Strip” is one of our 
finest pastoral areas. Here graze cattle in 
thousands and sheep in tens of thousands. 
Here, too, lives our largest herd of wild 
deer, estimated at fifteen thousand head, 
protected by government guardianship. 

For more than half a century the 
"Strip" maintained its herds and flocks 
in peace and security. Then, about fifteen 
years ago, the great change came—the 
cougar arrived. Up to that time, old 
stockmen say, a cougar had never been 
seen in the Kaibab region. In the Mogol- 
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lon Mountain district south of the river, 
cattle-raising had long been abandoned 
because of this feline scourge. To the 
north, the Sevier Mountains and their 
environs were infested with the big blood- 
thirsty cats. But for some inscrutable 
reason the north rim of the Grand Canyon 
had been shunned by them. 

When the cougar came, however, he 
came in force and with a rapacity and 


Uncle Jim Owen is the man who bred Old Pot, the won- 
derful dog described in this article. 
is famous in the Southwest. 
him. The Government owes him a great debt. 
cause of him thousands of valuable animals and even 
a great industry itself has been saved from extinction 


ruthlessness that dazed the Kaibab herds- 
men. In an orgy of blood, he swept all 
before him—horses, cattle, sheep, and 
even the wild deer. 

The cowboy, riding his allotted range, 
would each day find fresh-killed carcasses 
of young cattle, perhaps barely nibbled ac 
and then abandoned by the murderer. 
Sometimes his own saddle horse, hobbled 
for the night, would be struck down. 

Shepherds were awakened in the small 
hours to hear their flocks bleating in ter- 
ror; and morning would reveal a score or 
more of stiffened woolly bodies to show 


Uncle Jim himself 
Roosevelt hunted with 


that the cougar had called and spent a few 
minutes at his favorite pastime of killing 
for the love of it. It was a common 
thing, too, to come across a dozen deer 
carcasses in the course of a few hours’ 
ride. 

In 1903 and 1904, at least three hundred 
full-grown cougars appeared in the Kaibab 
region. Where they came from no one 
knew; but observation showed that each 
of them made a kill not less 
than three times a week for food 
alone, leaving out of considera- 
"7*7 tion the wanton killings in- 
- A dulged in for mere sport. With 
alarm the stockmen viewed 
their fast diminishing herds and 
flocks. The only solution that 
presented itself was to seek 
other pastures—no light matter 
with so many thousands of 
animals. 

Much of the region in ques- 
tion is held by the Govern- 
ment as reserve lands, leased 
to cattle men at annual rentals. 
Unless it chose to see its do- 
main deserted and its great 
herd of deer wiped out, it 
would have to overcome this 
cougar menace, and without 
delay. 

In its parks and reserves the 
Government maintains a unique 
body of men, known as the 
Predatory Animal Section, 
whose duty it is to war against 
the wild beasts which prey 
upon cattle and species of 
valuable game. Among these 
men was “Uncle Jim" Owen, 
famed for success in just such 
tasks as that presented by the 
Kaibab cougar. 

A survey of the situation 
convinced Owen that the usual 
weapons employed in such 
warfare—rifle, trap,and strych- 
nine bottle—would prove un- 
availing. The cougar is almost 
exclusively a night prowler, 
making the gun useless; trap- 
ping and poisoning could bring no results, 
for these require that the prospective 
victim be lured to particular spots, which 
with the big cat is impossible. He eats 
nothing except of his own killing. 

Where his next butchery will take place, 
not even he himself knows. If to-day he 
kills an animal and its flesh suits his taste, 
he will eat from it; after which he will drag 
the body to a copse, or a niche in the 
rocks, covering it with leaves or earth. So 
great is his strength that he has been 
known to drag the body of a two-year-old 
steer, weighing perhaps five hundred 
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Old Pot and the body of a half-grown cougar. 
A full-grown male cougar measures about nine 
feet from tip to tip. Their strength is enormous. 
One of them will attack a two-year-old steer, kill 
it, and drag the 500-pound carcass half a mile 


unds, half a mile. Day after to-morrow 

e will eat once more, returning to this 
same kill for his meal, unless he happens 
to meet another victim on the way, when 
he will kill again, eat, and bury as before. 
A new victim not appearing, however, 


he will proceed to the hidden body and ex-. 


amine it. If tainted by heat, or frozen by 
cold, he will leave it untouched. His ap- 
proach is always a cautious, encircling one, 
to discover by means of his keen scent 
what other animal, if any, has visited the 
spot during his absence. Man he knows 
to be his cunning and deadly enemy, and 
if the area around the kill reveals the 
slighest trace of human odor, he will de- 
part instantly. 

His daytime lair in 
the Kaibab country is 
that portion of the 
Grand Canyon wall ly- 
ing above the “pink 
ledge," a descent of a 
thousand feet or more 
from the top of the pla- 
teau—a thousand feet 
of slides, ledges and 
caves, interspersed with 
brushso thick and lacer- 
ating as to be almost 
impenetrable to man. 
The mastering of the 
cougar under these hard 


conditions seemed a 
well-nigh hopeless un- 
dertaking. 


After due considera- 
tion, Owen decided that 
the only feasible solu- 
tion of the problem lay 
in the use of the dog. 
He learned that when 
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the cougar was brought to bay it would 
defend itself, but that it would not at- 
tack in offense. When closely pursued 
by dogs the big cat, like its domestic kin, 
would climb a tree or back up against 
some solid object, there to stand its 
ground, daring the pursuers to come with- 
in reach of tooth and claw. 


F THE creature could be thus held until 

a rifleman could come up, its despatch 
would be easy. But this plan assumed 
that the cougar trail could be picked up 
by scent and followed to the hiding place; 
furthermore, the pursuit must be rapid 
enough to prevent the animal from gaining 


Old Pot sniffing the body of a slain cougar. The cogs do 
not actually fight these big cats. They would have no show 
for their lives if they did. But they trail them, drive them 
to bay, and hold them there until the hunters come up 


Uncle Jim ‘‘packing’’ a dead cougar on his back 
— no small load, as a good-sized specimen weighs 
from 200 to 225 pounds. Uncle Jim has shot 
1,100 of these dangerous beasts since he began 
his crusade against them sixteen years ago 


a long lead. lt was this last feature that 
proved the chief stumbling-block; and in 
overcoming it only the advent of Old Pot 
saved the whole scheme. 

Experiments with many types of 
dogs led Owen to the conviction that 
only those having the scenting instinct 
strongly developed gave a promise of suc- 
cess. The breed possessing this character- 
istic in a high degree is the bloodhound; 
and one of this breed, a highly bred female, 
was brought in for trial. The new dog dem- 
onstrated that she could pick up the trail 
of a cougar and follow it all day without 
error; but she failed so far as catching 
cougars was concerned, because she was 
not fast enough to over- 
takethe creature. Owen 
then saw that what hc 
needed was a dog pos- 
sessing keen scent, 
coupled with a fast set of 
legs. So he procured an 
English staghound and 
crossbred it with the 
bloodhound. The issue 
of this union was Old 
Pot. 

Among the unusual 
events of Pot’s life not 
the least notable was 
thetragedy accompany- 
ing his birth. In No- 
vember, 1906, his moth- 
er gave birth to threc 
puppies, all of them 
dead. A few days later 
she brought Pot into 
the world, dying im- 
mediately herself. Thus 
this little blind orphan 
was left as thesole result 


Old Pot was bred by Uncle Jim to 
meet the menace of the bloodthirsty 


cougar. He was a cross between a 
bloodhound—for scent, and an Eng- 
lish staghound—for speed. He helped 
in the killing of 307 cougars. He was 
the boldest, swiftest, wisest dog in 
the Southwest; and when he died, the 
whole district mourned the loss of a 
good and faithful friend and servant 


of all Owen’s plans and endeavors, as well as 
the unpromising repository of all his hopes. 
The stockmen round about had all been 
impatiently watching Owen and his ex- 
periments. Now they became derisive and 
began to move their herds to pastures new, 
abandoning the field to the enemy. 
Owen, however, remained steadfast in 
his belief that the cougar could ultimately 
be mastered by the right type of dog; and 
that type, he believed, could in time be 
produced. Paying little or no heed to the 
Hicker of life remaining in the body of 
little Pot, he set about obtaining new dogs 
in the effort to breed the one he wanted. 


UT Pot fooled them all. Much to 
Owen’s delight, and equally to his 
astonishment, the puppy lived. The keep- 
ing of life in this forlorn waif in winter time 
with only a rough cabin for shelter, and 
no milk, save the condensed variety out of 
a can, would have been an impossible task 
to anyone not possessed of Owen’s skill 
and tenderness. But the infant patient 
was kept warm, and by dint of gentle 
atience taught to drink condensed milk. 
e did not thrive, of course, as a puppy 
would with warmth and nourishment from 
his mother’s body, but for several months 
remained a half-starved mite of skin and 
bone, with a belly so swollen as to be out 
of all proportion to his other dimensions. 
* Little Pot Belly," his master called him. 
Soon this was shortened to “Pot,” and 
that continued to be his name. 

The puppy's retreat was a heavy wool- 
len sock, such as woodsmen wear in winter 
time, into which he would crawl clear to 
the toe, coming out only when hungry. 
When Uncle Jim moved about the coun- 
try, Pot in his big sock was placed in one 
of the nose bags used for feeding the 
horses, and hung from the saddle horn. It 
was a rough life for the little fellow. 

Other and larger dogs would play pranks 
with the sock in which Pot lay concealed; 
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a prowling burro once tried to eat him up, 
sock and all; but the hardest cross the pup 
had to bear those days was the bullying he 
received from a young cougar cub which 
his master had caught, and brought to 
camp for study and observation. This 
odd experience is well described by Colonel 
Roosevelt, who came to know and admire 
Pot in 1913, while hunting with Owen in 
the Kaibab Forest. 


Roosevelt says: Uncle Jim (Owen) once 
brought back to his cabin a young cougar, two 
or three months old. At that time he had a 
hound puppy named Pot—he was an old dog, 
the most dependable in the pack, when we made 
our hunt. Pot had lost his mother; Uncle Jim 
was raising him on canned milk, and as it was 
winter kept him at night in a German sock. 
The young cougar speedily accepted Pot as a 
playmate. to be enjoyed and tyrannized over. 
The two would lap out of the same dish; but 
when the milk was nearly lapped up the cougar 
would put one paw in Pot's face and hold him 
firmly while it finished the dish itself. Then it 
would seize Pot in its forepaws and toss him 
up, catching him again, while Pot would oc- 
casionally howl dismally, for the cougar had 
sharp little claws. Finally, the cougar would 
tire of the play, and then it would take Pot by 
the back of the neck, carry him off, and put him 
down in his box by the German sock. 


"He fierce antipathy which later de- 
veloped in Pot against cougars may 
have arisen in part from resentment at 
that cub which knocked him about so 
contemptuously in his babyhood. At any 
rate, he grew up hating with a lusty hate 
the whole cougar kind. When five months 
old, now safely past the perils of his in- 
fancy and developed into a good, strong 
pup, he drove into a tree a half-grown 
cougar, holding him there until Uncle Jim 
arrived to dispatch the brute. The au- 
dacity displayed by the youngster in this 
feat, together with his unusual intelli- 
gence, led Owen to concentrate his efforts 
upon this particular dog. 

It is hard for us to realize the difficulties 
that beset a dog appointed to seek out a 
particular animal solely by means of the 
scent its heels have left behind. The floor 
of the forest and the grass of the plain are 
always covered with a network of scent 
trails made by the passing and repassing 
of cougars, coyotes, wildcats, and deer, to 
say nothing of those left by smaller fry 
such as squirrels, badgers, porcupines, and 
skunks. 

Each footprint, though seldom visible 
to the eye, [sies its characteristic odor, 
which lasts for days, sometimes for weeks; 
all resulting in such a confusion of smells 
that the work of the dog in picking out 
and following a particular one success- 
fully, borders on the miraculous. 

The cougar dogs which came afterward 
to make up Owen's packs, had Pot to fol- 
low as mentor and model; this made their 
apprenticeship comparatively short and 
easy, for a dog can learn far more easily 
from another canine companion than 
through man’s teaching. Pot was the 
pioneer in a new field, contending against 
all the unforeseen difficulties which that 
róle implies; but with the patience and 
perseverance of Uncle Jim to assist him, 
he became, and remained throughout his 
life, the champion hunter of cougars. 

Early in his career Pot was taught that 
badgers and other creatures of that ilk 
were beneath his notice. If in following his 
master afield, a coyote or wildcatran before 
them, he was given plainly to understand 


that all these were trash. He was deliber- 
ately led among herds of deer and made 
to ignore them. But when an unmistakable 
cougar track was crossed Uncle Jim would, 
by voice and excited manner, urge the pup 
to furious activity. When Pot once set out 
upon the trail, Owen followed as fast as his 
horse could go, shouting, shooting, and 
making generally the most warlike dem- 
onstration possible. Thus Pot learned 
that the cougar alone was the miscreant 
he was to follow and assail. 


N SUCCESSFULLY driving a cougar to 

bay by means of its scent, the dog finds it 
very hard to distinguish the odor of the 
cougar from thatof thewildcat. While the 
cougar is considered one of the most de- 
structive beasts of prey in the world, the 
wildcat is almost harmless. Yet they be- 
long to the same family, which gives to 
their bodies smells which, though not ex- 
actly the same, are so similar that most 
dogs learn to tell one from the other onlv 
after long experience. Pot was one of the 
few to pick up the knack rather quickly. 

Of all the mysteries surrounding the 
gift of scent, however, the most uncanny 
is that power of the hunting dog, when 
coming upon the trail of another animal, 
to tell by smell alone in which direction 
the maker of the trail was traveling. In 
this phase of the work Pot again showed 
exceptional talent, for he was never 
known, even in his callow puppyhood, to 
follow a “back-track” more than a quar- 
ter of a mile; while the great majority of 
hunting dogs never become reliable in such 
determinations. 

On coming across a cougar trail, Pot 
would dash along it one way for a hundred 
yards or so; then back the other way, sniff- 
ing the ground with an eagerness and con- 
centration of mind that made his whole 
body tremble. This would continue for a 
minute or two—perhaps five, if the scent 
were old and weak—then he would set off 
positively, at full speed, on a course which 
would, many hours after the start, bring the 
victim to bay. (Continued on page 226) 


A captured cougar, chained to a trec. 
These beasts not only kill for food but 
slay for the pure joy of killing. They 
travel with almost incredible rapidity; 
leaping from 50 to 75 feet at a bound 
when going down-grade, and covering 
35 feet at one leap when on level ground 
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A Burst of Drama Ends ` 
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OR a long, tense moment the 
two men stood in a sort of sus- 
pended silence, staring into each 
other’s eyes, O’Mara in puzzled 
amazement, Doane in sardonic 
amusement. ‘Through O'Mara's mind 
was whirling a picture of all the events of 
the past three weeks, but now, seen with 
the Re to all his perplexities, the answer 
to all his riddles. 
Irene Zanski! The daughter of the great 
roducer! Of course he had heard of Irene 
Zanski all of his stage 
life. No wonder that 
she had known of that 
meeting with her father 
on Forty-second Street, 
no wonder that she 
had known of O’Mara’s 
engagement for the new 

lay before he had 
hionn it himself. Even 
in that whirling mo- 
ment, to his mind came 
the query: Would he 
ever be able to confess 
the truth to her? He 
did not believe it. 

The spell was broken 
onlywhen Doaneturned 
toward the door, and 
not until then was 
O’Mara able to speak. 
He looked up, shame- 


aced. 

“Am I the dumbest 
man in the world?” 

Doane smiled. “You 
answered an advertisement which called 
for a fool.” 

O’Mara could only shake his head 
hopelessly. On that one subject he could 
say no more. 

* You have a long walk before you?” he 
asked. . 

Doane shrugged. “Not so long. There 
is a path from the end of the lake. I have 
a tried and trusted man—a real valet, 
O’Mara, even more stupid than you are— 
who will let me in. If he is asleep, as he 
probably is, I shall have to do a little 
porchochtabing: T 

His voice and attitude both changed to 
a more natural tone, as O'Mara's had 
done. 

“To tell you the truth, O'Mara, my 
hand was forced. I found, just after [ had 
sent. you up here, that my dear and 
seemingly innocent family knew a lot more 
than I supposed they did." — 

"One does find that occasionally," 
suggested O'Mara, “about one's family.” 

“Quite so," replied Doane. “I found 
that thcy still had fears that I might break 


away and prove to be human. They had 
me watched. That day that I engaged 
you at the Berne-Stafford we were Teng 
shadowed. The house detective tipped 
me off afterward.” 

O’Mara well remembered that half- 
open door in the Berne-Stafford. He saw 
now why the girl who had proved to be 
Doane’s sister had carried his picture, 
why she had come to see just who was at 
the cahin and who was not. 

“I could have told you that,” he said. 


To Begin in Next Month’s 
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"Why didn't you?" asked Doane in 
surprise. l 

“At that time I was a professional 
blank wall,” retorted O'Mara. 

Doane smiled. “I see. Well, anyway, 
three or four days after you came up here 
my charmıng sister and her husband an- 
nounced their intention of coming up and 
opening the rookery over the hill. For 
them that was an absolutely unheard-of 
thing. Both of them had devoted their 
entire married life to the attempt to keep 
away from that place. My brother-in-law 
is a solemn, respectable ass with a walrus 
mustache. Can you see him?" 

“I can," said O'Mara. 

“Yes, quite typical,” continued Doane, 
"regular stage  brother-in-law—bonds, 
railroads, Hamilton Club. And of all the 
family those two are most in terror that, 
even at the last minute, I may refuse to 
get married." His voice lost its banter. 
" They do me an injustice, O'Mara, and 
they do even more injustice to the girl I 
am going to marry." His voice became 
lighter again. "At any rate, when I 


. was the girl of the lake. 


learned that they were coming up here to 
look into my manner of life, f knew that 
the jig was up. Well, back to Doanism!" 

e turned to the door, but O'Mara 

stopped him. “I will row you up to the 
end of the lake," he proposed. 
“Why do that?” asked Doane. “Why 
break up your sleep?” : 
“A lot of sleeping I am likely to do to- 
nights " said O'Mara. 
ane shrugged. “As you will.” 
Outside the door the reflector lantern 
P which had been in 
Fitzhugh's boat was 
standing, dimmed and 
smoked, but still burn- 
ing. O’Mara turned 
it higher and led the 
way down through the 
trees to the boathouse, 
where he launched the 
Saint Lawrence skiff. 
Doane took his seat 
"dn the stern, and O’- 
Mara, placing the lan- 
tern in the bow, much 
as Fitzhugh had car- 
. ried it, gave the skiff 
a shove, leaped out. 
and climbed to the 
rowing seat. 

Out on the lake the 
two men found little’ 
to say. O’Mara for 
his part could only go. 
over and over in his’ 
mind what had been 
for him the great rev- 

elation of the evening—that Irene Zanski 
It seemed so 
childishly simple now, as such things do— 
when one has the answer. Even from 
Wilcox's letter he saw that he might have 
guessed. He even saw now why he “‘of.all 
people," as the girl had said, would be 
unwelcome at Zanski's house at just that, 
time. The periodic fits of brain-storm 
when the great producer retired into an 
unknown hermitage to work out his scenes 
and productions, to recover from the mad 
flights of his unlivable temperament, were 
old traditions of the theatrical world. 
O'Mara knew that the secret of that re- 


‘treat was guarded even from Zanski's 


own associates. 

Doane, for his part, hunched up in the 
stern of the boat, had evidently sadder 
thoughts than, in his cynical moments, 
he liked to pretend. Half the length of thc 
lake, the two men glided in silence, in a 
sort of reaction from the tempestuous 
hour in the cabin; but to the end of his 
lifgsO'Mara was to be destined to remem- 
ber that seemingly simple row. To thc 
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end of his life he would never be able to 
forget the indifferent innocence with which 
he pulled at the oars, with which Doane 
sat hunched in the stern, both utterly 
unsuspecting of what was to meet them 
at the end of the lake. 

The sky had become overcast and there 
was a peculiar dry haze in the air. Doane 
looked up and around the dim circle of 
mountains. 

“Rain?” he asked. 

O’Mara did not reply. He did not wish 
to talk even that much, but toward the 
head of the lake he stopped rowing. 

“Which way?” he asked. “To the 
inlet?” 

For answer Doane stood up in the boat, 
crouching and holding on to the gun- 
wales. 

“Let me up in the bow,” he said, and 
O’Mara, moving over, allowed him to 
pass. 

Doane lifted the lantern, shot the rays 
over the water and then put it under the 
seat again. 

"Left," he said, “left oar. Thats 
enough. Now pull straight ahead." 

Blindly O'Mara obeyed him, although 
he-saw that Doane's intention was to land 
near the north end of the lake where the 
woods road passed close to the shore. 

"Right," said Doane, "right oar. 
That’s enough. Now straight ahead." 

For three or four minutes more they 
rowed on in silence, then Doane began to 
stir. "Easy now,” he said. He lifted the 
lantern again and flashed it on the shore. 
“You see that white stone?” he asked. 
“ Just this side of it.” 

“Put the lantern under the seat,” said 
O’Mara. “I can see better without it.” 

Doane obeyed him, and O’Mara, half 
turned on the thwart, sculled gently for 
the shore. The skiff grounded with a tiny 
hump and Doane leaped out on the rocks. 
He picked up the painter and held it. 
O’Mara followed him to the bow and, 
putting one foot over the side, held the 
skiff to the rocks. Doane let go the 
painter and turned into the: bushes. 

“Don’t wait," he said in a low voice. 

“Just a moment,” said O’Mara. "I'll 
give you a light.” 


E REACHED under the bow to lift 
the lantern, but suddenly, before he 

could pull it from under the seat, he heard 
a terrific swishing sound as if a whole bush 
had been whipped through the air, a 
grunt, the impact of bodies and then a 
panting voice shouted: 

“Quick! Here! I’ve gawt him!” 

Frantically O’Mara jerked at the lan- 
tern, but his very haste was against him. 
He merely wedged it under the bow. He 
seared his hand against the hot chimney 
and let it go. From the bushes was now 
coming an incessant thrashing, a grunting, 
a swaying of branches and low, muttered 
oaths. It seemed to him an eternity be- 
fore he could move from his Heliless 
position. His foot caught on the gunwale 
and the skiff swayed and rocked as he 
jerxed it free. Under his hand he felt one 
of the oars. He pulled it from the pin and, 
lize a man struggling in a nightmare, he 
splashed and fell, and splashed and 
scrambled up the jagged rocks to the 
bushes. 

“I’m coming, I’m coming," he yelled; 
but as he leaped from the rocks and into 
the underbrush his oar caught and jerked 
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Suddenly forgetting everything else, O'Mara 
ing rapidly. For a moment more they stood 
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turned:and looked at her, with his heart beat- 
there looking, trembling, into each other’s eyes 


him violently backward, and, while he 
stood swaying and scrambling, a powerful 
forearm went around his throat, choking 
him into dizziness. Instinctively he 
dropped to his knees and the weight of his 
body broke the strangle-hold, but, as he 
rose again to his feet, two arms as rigid as 
iron clamps went around the back of his 
neck, and his face was pressed into a 
coarse, sweat-smelling shirt. Blinded and 
deafened by the grip that held him, he 
put out his own arms and wrestled, but 
the body with which he wrestled was like 
the trunk of a tree. With a violent effort 
he twisted, but his elbows were only 
caught up behind him. He. felt a hoarse 
panting at the back of his neck and a 
voice said, with a sneer: 

“Now, damn you, don't try to pull no 
knife on me." 

For a second, held in that vise, O'Mara 
could do nothing but stand there gasping 
for breath and slowly becoming conscious 
of another struggle, of incessant grunting 
and swearing in the bushes a few feet away. 
'The voice at the back of his neck startled 
him into action. | 

“Get him, Andy!” it called and, realiz- 
ing that his captor's attention had, for a 
second, relaxed, O'Mara suddenly put 
every ounce of power he possessed into 
his shoulders. With a lightning-like jerk 
he backed with his thighs and threw his 
body forward from the waist up. To his 
amazement, the man who was holding him 
shot clear over his head and landed with 
a thud in the bushes. O’Mara himself 
fell prone from his effort but, for the first 
time, his senses really had cleared. 
Leaping to his feet he saw a swaying mass 
in the bushes and ran toward it. A short 
man was gripping Doane just as he had 
been gripped himself, but now, almost 
joyously calm, O'Mara, with a flying leap, 
landed on his shoulders. The three of 
them went down together, but O'Mara 
clutched the short man by instinct. 
Feeling come into his arms a power which 
he had never known he possessed, he 
rolled and twisted until he felt his forearm 
go under the man's neck when, gripping 
his own wrist with the other hand, he 
drew slowly inward with all his strength, 
and knew the exquisite savage triumph of 
feeling the bones of his wrist go scrunch- 
ing into the man's Adam's apple. 

“Tve got him. I've got him," he him- 
self was now shouting wildly and, from 
above him, he heard Doane panting and 
crying, half laughing: 

“Go it, old boy! That's scrapping!” 
but the next moment, all at once, came a 
report, a cry, and a body fell, smothering, 
crushing, over his face. 
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HETHER he himself was stunned 

by the fall of the body, or whether 
he was pulled to his feet, O’Mara never 
knew. For weeks after he tried to get 
clear in his mind that black, hazy moment 
of struggling and choking, for the next 
thing that he remémbered clearly was 
finding himself on his feet facing a big 
wild-eyed man in the light of the lantern, 
both of them staring at each other aghast, 
like boys suddenly horaied at what they 
had done. At their feet lay two ap- 
parently lifeless forms. The big man was 
holding O’Mara’s own lantern, his face dis- 
torted with terror. (Continued on page 132) 


Giving Old Man Disability © 


the Laugh 


Nine years ago a dozen of my friends bade me a last farewell 
since then I have written letters of condolence 
to the widows of four of them 


EVEN years ago I was practically a 
total loss, with mighty little in- 
surance. | Within two or three 
years my friends were to have an 
opportunity to club together and 

purchase a floral offering of the kind 

once described to me by a police sergeant 

of the old school, giving out the facts 

about a patrolman’s obsequies, as “ʻa 

darn’ pretty piece called ‘The Gates of a 
ar'." . 


There was a possible but not probable 
alternative, ‘not any more attractive, 
which nature might choose to exercise; I 
was to have nothing to say about it. I 
might live longer, but be prone, helpless 
and exceedingly uncomfortable. 

When I was told; I tried to take it grin- 
ning. I am laughing now. It may be 
superfluous to say that the grin comes 
easier at this juncture than it did then. 

At forty-two they took me to pieces 
and put me fosecher again—different. 
At forty-three I was still trying to get over 
it. At forty-four I reluctantly admitted 
that as an active participant in the busi- 
ness that I had followed for years I must 
now be spoken of solely in the past tense. 
So I started to acquire my daily bread in 
a manner I always doubted I could make 
butter at, because there didn’t seem to be 
any other way out of an unsatisfactory 
situation. I am doing very well, thank 
you, and I have never been more content- 
ed in my life. - 

This little article is intensely personal. 
It has to be. Ir is not written because I 
think my experience is unique—it isn't 
especially—but because it has been sug- 
gested to me that it may give a bit of en- 
couragement to some other man or woman 
who is somewhat up against it. The point, 
in so far as it has any, is “Don’t quit.” 
‘There never was a truer statement, I be- 
lieve, than “The Lord despises a quitter." 
I am as firmly convinced, as a result of my 
own observations, that the vast bulk of 
American humans are not quitters. Non- 
quitting has its own reward. When, ex- 
ceptionally, it hasn't, it is its own reward. 

A bunch of good fellows gave me a 
semi-formal send-off when I left Boston to 
come to Texas, nine years ago. I told 
them, truthfully, that I wasn’t going 
South for my health, and not one of them 
believed me. About a dozen of the boys, 
over in a corner after dinner, and un- 
aware that | couldn't help hearing them, 
made kindly comment on my character, 
disposition, qualities as a craftsman, and 
place in their midst. The meat of their 
remarks was that, I, being a good little fel- 
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low, it was really a shame they were seeing 
me for the last time. I have since had the 
sad task of writing letters of condolence 
to the widows of four of them. 

There isn't any doubt, however, that, 
roughly speaking, théy were good guess- 
ers—if it weren't tliat we live in an age of 
miracles, some ‘of. them surgical. The 
thing that didn't kill me would have done 
it with absolute. certainty if I had had it 
ten years earlier. What is "incurable" 
to-day may „be a simple problem to the 
doctor of tó-morrow. | Mine was. That 
is to say, it was a solvable problem; I 
guess I won't go so far as to say it was 
especialy simple. 


HERE used to be two standard treat- 

‘ ments for the highly unenviable bone 
condition that is commonly referred to as 
“a T. B. spine." | If the steel harness or 
the plaster cast failed, as they did, I be- 
lieve, in eighty or ninety per cent of the 
cases, you made your will and composed 
yourself with what patience was vouch- 
safed you to await the inevitable. 

The trouble With this patience pro- 
gram is that the blamed disease is 
painful. Very. It seems to know noth- 
ing whatever about union hours. At 
times it works from twelve o'clock mid- 
night until twelve o'clock noon, and then 
hitches up its belt, takes a long breath, 
and puts in overtime from twelve o'clock 
noon until twelve o'clock midnight. After 
which it figures that here comes another 
day and it might as well stay on the job. 

Then, when I was beginning to get mv 
body adapted to the feel of a two-pound 
steel brace, and my mind to the idea that 
pain was the normal condition of man, 
anyway, I got talked into experimenting 
with a practitioner of one of the athletic 
schools of healing. He assured me of sev- 
eral things, the least being that the doc- 
tors who had diagnosed my trouble were 
mistaken and the greatest being that he 
could fix me as good as new. It is an un- 
disputed fact, I believe, that T. B. spines 
ought to be kept as quiet and immobile as 
possible He rubbed and snapped and 

ent mine joyously with what I presume 
to have been good intentions, but with 
disastrous results. The disease advanced 
about as far in a year as normally it 
would have gone in five or ten. 

He romped blithely up and down my 
back, and twisted my hip (which prompt- 
ly developed a fine secondary infection), 
and clicked my vertebræ, and pulled my 
leg, and ruined me generally, and, some- 
how, I have never been able to lay it up 


against him. I think likely he believed 
in what he was doing. The fault was not 
all his for not knowing any better, but 
pariy mine for letting him talk me into 
it. I was a supposedly intelligent human 
being of adult age. Any first-class doctor 
would have told me that the strong-arm 
treatment would probably prove fatal, 
and I had access to first-class doctors— 
yet I paid him my good money to make 
me worse. 

I do not apologize. I believed him 
when he said the other fellows had diag- 
nosed me wrong and that he could cure 
me—because I wanted to believe it, I 
suppose. I took the chance. 

‘hen vou select a doctor, or an alleged 
doctor, or a healer of whatever brand you 
happen to select, you pay him, as I see it, 
for exactly what he knows, and no more. 
If you think he knows more than he does, 
that is your funeral—sometimes literally. 
I think very few men who try to heal for 
a living are conscious charlatans. If the 
one you pick out believes in himself and 
in his school, and honestly tries to do the 
best he can for you, he isn’t a cheater. 
This is not to say, however, that he may 
not be a menace to human life and a dis- 
tinct liability to society. 

I took a chance with my man-handling 
friend because I wanted to believe him, 
and because the steel brace wasn't doing 
any good anyway and I knew it. In 
times like that one is tempted to try al- 
most anything. 


"THINGS got pretty bad along in the 
spring of 1913. I was quite spectacu- 
larly lame. A tactful friend, meeting me 
as I hobbled along the street, mentioned tv 
me that he observed I was failing fast. It 
hurt to stand up, and it hurt to sit up, and 
sometimes when I went to bed the last 
state Was more painful than the' first. 

If it hadn’t been for my partner, who 
relieved me of all sorts of responsibilities 
and worries, my nerves would have gone 
a-kiting. My partner encouraged me to 
grin and bear it. Very unostentatiously, 
and with incredible patience; for there 
were times when I was no fit companion 
for man or beast. 1 did one thing about 
then that I have been thankful for ever 
since: I postponed taking opiates until 
to-morrow. 

I do not think I could have positively 
put off, for a whole month, or even for a 
week, the relief a little morphia would 
have given. But to-morrow wasn't so 
far away but that I was able to postpone 
taking it that long. I have known drug 
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addicts. I am mortally afraid of dope. 
With the exception of two “shots,” given 
me as part of hospital treatment, I have 
never taken a habit-forming drug. 

I had an acquaintance who was a great 
comfort to me in those days. He had 
met with an accident more than ten years 
before and was very badly crippled. 
Worse, he had been unable to get over the 
pain. For years and years he had suf- 
fered excruciatingly. He once told me— 
smilingly—that on his really good days he 


of these three friends put together, in 
addition to my own, I am not sure I 
couldn't have got consolation out of con- 
sidering the plight of any blind man. 
And who wouldn't rather be blind, as far 
as that goes, than have every physical 
faculty intact that the Lord ever blessed 
mankind with, and be a raving maniac in 
an insane asylum? And I guess I had 
rather be crazy than change places with 
the devoted husband whose wife has just 
run away with a cabarer dancer or the 


of bone carpentry which had recently suc- 
ceeded in curing quite a number of fellows 
in my shape. He didn't feel at all sure it 
would cure me, thanks to the advance- 
ment of the malady and the able manner 
in which my muscular practitioner had 
exaggerated it; but he was certain that 
nothing else would. He—a surgeon of 
eminence himself—was also positive,that 
I oughtn’t to have anybody else attempt 
it except the world-famous orthopedic 
surgeon who had devised the operation— 


had about as much pain as 
would have driven him into 
delirium before his mis- 
fortune. 

We used to meet occa- 


sionally at lunch and boast ` 


to one another how many 
hours we had slept ‘the 
previous night. When one 
of us got in five and the 
other had succeeded in 
winning only three, the 
lucky one openly gloated. 
‘That man was worse off 
than I was. His cool grit was 
a tremendous inspiration. ` 
(He is better, now, too. 
Lots of good things come to 
those who wait, and do not 
snivel while they wait.) 


NOTHER chap I knew 
who wore artificial feet 
and hands. He used to 
come clumping into my 
office once `n a while, swing 
a side pocket over in my 
direction for me to get out 
his pipe and tobacco, turn 
the Se side pocket for his 
matches, ask me to put the 
pipe in his mouth and light 
it, and then sit down com- 
fortably and tell stories. 
He didn't stay hived up at 
home and call himself an 
invalid because ‘he couldn’t 
do most of the things a man 
wants to do. He used to 
put on his little red fez— 
crookedly, to be sure; it is 


hard enough to get a fez on - 


straight with good hands— 
go to the Mystic Shrine 
ceremonials and laugh like 
a kid. 

And there was a friend 
with aphasia. He wasn't 
crippled, he didn't suffer 
pain, but his organs of 
thought and speech didn't 
coórdinate well. When he 
started to say one thing he 
sometimes wound up, to his 


If You Can't Laugh—Grin! 


R. DAVIS, who is a well-known 

author living in San Antonio, Texas, 
thinks that fully 98 per cent of the people 
you know stand up and face their troubles 
like men. 


“Relatively, mighty few of us, put up against it 
hard, ever quit," says Mr. Davis. '"We meet 
Old Man Disability and laugh in his face. If we 
can't laugh, we grin. 

* Perhaps some man who reads this is finding 
life's going a little rough, and is just the least bit 
tempted to join that two per cent or less who 
quit. If so, go out and look at a few people who 
are worse off than you are. You can find them 
very easily. 'Then take your soul over into a 
corner, back it up against the wall, look it squarely 
in the eye, and say: : 

**Did you see those people with all sorts of 


things the matter with them? Pretty fortunate we . 


aren't in their shape, eh? Things don't happen to 
be coming their very best for us, but what of it? 
Suppose even that they were coming their very 
worst. Suppose that old call-boy with the hour- 
glass and scythe were standing right behind us, 
with his hand stretched out to tap us on the shoul- 
der and tell us our cue had come to go away from 
here! Even so, look how long he let us stay. It is 
a mighty good world, a few bleating pessimists 
notwithstanding, and we were in luck to be 
allowed to come here at all. Think of the millions 
who didn't have as long a spell in it as we had. 
Think of the millions more who didn't have as 
happy a time while they were here as we have had. 
Soul, you belong to a lucky dog!' 

“Then grin. You will be astonished, I dare 
say, at how promptly and cheerfully your soul 
will grin back." 


Fred Houdlett Albee, up in 
New York, one of the most 
dexterous artists that ever 
did intricate cabinet-work 
to mend a human's damaged 
frame. The thing I needed 
—a rather elaborate bit of 
bonegrafting—is called the 
Albee operation. 

So I went to see Albee. 


HEN he had finished 
looking me over and I 
waited for the vedic ps 
Ang nervous sweat the 
palms of my hands, I wasn't 
apprehensive that he would 
say he would do something, 
but that he wouldn't. ` 
You fellows who take a 
chance of putting off until 
too late consulting a surgeon 
—one you are certain knows 
his business—because you 
are afraid he will tell you 
you n an operation, 
think that over. It won't 
be half as disturbing to 
have him opine that maybe 
he can help you by amend- 
ing your interior as it would 
be, later, to hear him say, in 
his most soothing and sym- 
pathetic professional man- 
ner, that it is unfortunate 
youdidn't cometo himbefore 
your chance had gone by. 
Doctor Albee (they called 
him “Colonel” Albee, by 
the way, during the war) 
did not have much to say 
about a "cure." I cannot 
recall that he used the word. 
His successful cases of m 
type had reached a consid- 
erable number, a hundred 
and thirty or so; but, where 
the patient had been as old 
as I was, the needed oper- 
ation had been much less 
extensive, and where there 
had been a condition involv- 
ing as many vertebrz as 
mine—there had been one or 


intense disgust, by pronouncing words 
quite different. 

This case of aphasia was a great benefit 
to me, because all my life I have been a 
self-starting, twin-six conversationalist. 
I once said to a friend that I would de- 
scribe something in a few well-chosen 
words, and he replied, being one of those 
friends close enough so you don't object if 
his jests twit upon facts: “A few! You 
can't." I had a bum back, and a hip that 
wouldn't let my leg go down straight, and 
some trouble was getting under way in one 
of my shoulders, but praise be! my powers 


of speech were unimp: ired. 
IFI had been suffering all the handicaps 


saxophone expert in a St. Vitusy band. 
It is surprising, when you come to go 
through it, the things you can think of to 
make a rough road smoother. I fancy 
that many an early martyr, setting out to 
keep his appointment with the lions, got 
reat satisfaction out of the thought that 
ions weren't reputed to be as mussy as 
leopards. Even leopards may have fur- 
nished grounds for cheerfulness as com- 
pared with some of the other things the 
conscientious executioners of those days 
could invent for the amusement of their 
ublic. 
I fell into the hands of a doctor, one 
day, who was familiar with a little piece 


two such cases—the patient had owned the 
advantage of youth. What my combina- 
tion qf years and condition might promise, 
therefore, lay somewhat upon the knees 
of the gods. He was willing to do what 
he could. I wouldn't be any worse off if 
it didn't succeed. I couldn't! And he 
gave me a choice of three imminent dates, 
one of them being June 24th. 

I have never possessed a personal pa- 
tron saint, but a certain fraternity of 
which I have been an active member for 
a good many years has two—both named 
fe n—whom I had heard spoken of very 

ighly. The anniversary of one of them 
falls on June (Continued on page 127) 
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A Railroad Engineer with a Perfect Record 


PHOTO BY THOMPSON, KNOXVILLE 


Engineer Dunn in the cab of his powerful locomotive. During forty- 
one years of service he has never forgotten an order nor broken a rule 


EW railroad men in America 
possess a more enviable service 
record than Gregory G. Dunn, 
familiarly known as “Buster” 
Dunn. 

On July 20th, 1920, Engineer Dunn 
rounded out fifty-one years’ service with 
the Southern Railway. Throughout all of 
this time he has never received a demerit 
or reprimand. His record after more than 
half a century of railroading is as spotless 
as on the morning of July 2oth, 1869, 
when he entered the Southern’s employ. 
During his railroad career thousands of 
instructions, rules, regulations and orders 
have been given him both verbally and in 
writing, and he has scrupulously con- 
formed to the letter and spirit of each 
word of the behests. 

Equally remarkable is his record for 
“ getting over the road." In all his more 
than forty-five years’ continuous service 
as a locomotive engineer, no accident or 
mishap for which he was in any way 
responsible has ever befallen his train. 

espite the fact that he is stepping 
along in the seventies, Engineer Dunn is 
hale, hearty and vigorous— "full of jazz 
and pep" as he puts it—and is entrusted 
with one of his company's biggest and 
finest locomotives, carrying the fast New 
York to New Orleans led His run 
is between Bristol and Knoxville, and he 
makes his headquarters in Knoxville. 
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In his long experience he has operated 
trains of every description— passenger, 
mixed freight, coal, fruit, vegetable, 
poultry, lumber, live stock, etc.—over 
every foot of the gigantic Southern sys- 
tem. There is not a mile of rail owned by 
the company with which he is not familiar. 

Big, brawny, whole-souled, free-heart- 
ed, genial and jolly, with a perpetual 
twinkle in his eye, a quid in his jaw, and 
a joke or a laugh on his lips, ‘ Buster” 
Dunn is about the most popular man in 
the Southern organization. Neither de- 
lays, hunger, cold nor other railroad ad- 
versities can affect his good-natured 
poise. In his time he has “broken in” 
hundreds of firemen and engineers, and 
is beloved by each and every one of them. 
No man is known to have ever taken a 
dislike to “Buster” Dunn after forming 
a friendship with him’ and learning to 
know him. 

One of his friends, Patrick Connelly, a 
veteran member of the Knoxville Police 
Department, claims to have met “ Bus- 
ter’s” train at the railroad station at the 
end of every trip for the past forty years. 
“Buster” Dunn, Patrick Connelly, Mike 
O’Conner, a fireman who learned to 
“stuff a box” under “ Buster’s” tutelage 
a generation ago, are known as “The 
Three Twins” in Knoxville, and are as 
familiar figures together as the town clock 
with its two hands. They form an in- 


separable and irresistibly humorous trio, 
and have a wide reputation for their 
comedy antics and repartee. 

Whenever a Democratic President is 
elected, Inauguration Day finds the three 
of them attired in jim-swinger coats, 
striped lavender trousers, stovepipe hats, 
with all the other sartorial accessories 
which accompany such a layout, holding 
down reserved seats in the grand-stand 
opposite the new Chief Executive's re- 
viewing stand in front of the White 
House in Washington. The three cronies 
have a very firm conviction that "it 
wouldn't be a regular Democratic inaugu- 
ration unless we were there." 

"Buster" has witnessed wonderful 
changes and developments in the railroad 
ond since he took a minor job in the 
Knoxville shop four years after the close 
of the Civil War. His first engine was a 
fourteen-inch cylinder wood-burner, nut 
much larger than a kitchen range of to- 
day. The coupling apparatus was an old 
link and pin; the air orale was a husky 
negro equipped with a pick handle. The 
“limited” trains were being pushed 
almost beyond their endurance to make 
one hundred miles in two nights and a 


day. 

Today, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph, “ Buster” leans from the cab 
of one of the largest and most powerful 
locomotives known to the railroad world, 


and he is called upon to maintain a speed 
of one hundred miles in one hundred 
minutes, instead of thirty-six hours. 
That he does it is evidenced by the fact 
that he has no demerits or reprimands. 
That he does it safely is attested by the 
fact that habitual passengers on his train 
feel and express the utmost confidence in 
their personal safety while he is at the 
throttle, 

In these days of labor unrest, particu- 
larly in railroad circles, it 1s interesting to 
know what the Southern Railway thinks 
of Engineer Dunn. A. D. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Knoxville Division, 
says: “With over half a century to his 
credit, and with his work faithfully and 
conscientiously done, ‘Buster’ Dunn is a 
young man yet. He believes in loyalty to 


Interesting People 


his friends and the people who make his 
meal ticket possible. He still clings to the 
old-fashioned idea that an honest day’s 
work should be given for the dollars 
received. Although sometimes reproached 
for lacking more modern ideas, he main- 
tains that he is too old to learn the new 
tricks of getting something for nothing, 
and wouldn’t learn the trick if he were 
not too old. His honesty of purpose is so 
well established that he does not need a 
character witness. He takes a great pride 
in having seen his road develop from a 
small beginning to one of the biggest 
systems in the country, and says that if it 
is possible to make it bigger and better he 
is the Irishman to help make it so. And 
he doesn’t have to say it twice for you to 
know that he means what he says." 
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That “Buster” likes his joke was ` 
shown last summer when the Southern 
called for a list of employees who had been 
in the service for twenty-five years. 
“Buster” sent in his name and stated 
that he had served that length of time. 
Medals were given the twenty-five-year 
men. When “Buster’s” was handed to 
him he lingered around the speakers' 
platform instead of returning to his seat 
in the hall. Asked why he remained, he 
replied “I’m waiting for you to give me 
my other medal; I’ve been with the 
Southern fifty years." Whereupon he 
broke into his infectious laughter, in 
which the entire assemblage joined. The 
joke was on the company, and another 
medal struck off and privately given to 
“ Buster." LOUIS A. MACcMAHON 


An Elevator Dispatcher Who Never Forgets 


BSERVATION car passengers 
please secure your tickets at 
the first entrance to the left.” 

A bystander in the lobby of 

the forty-two story L. C. Smith 

Building of Seattle looked at Julius Lang- 

seth, Elevator Dispatcher, with surprise 
registered plainly on his face. 

““How—how did you know those people 
wanted to go up in the observation car?" 

" Very simple, when you get accustomed 
to this work," replied Langseth. ''The 
man who runs an office in the building 
walks in with a confident step, while the 
stranger who wants to see the city from 
the observation tower hangs back difh- 
dently." 

“Where am I to find Vickers and Com- 
pany," the dispatcher was asked. 

"On the twenty-first floor, in room 
2116." 

Mr. Langseth is considered by the occu- 
pants of the L. C. Smith Building to have 
a memory that entitles him to be consid- 
ered one of the seven wonders of the world, 
for he knows everyone in it, including the 
heads of the companies, stenographers 
and office boys, in Seattle's tallest build- 
ing, with its 600 offices and 2,500 occu- 
pants. He can also tell where people who 
have moved out years before have gone. 

Mr. Robert K. Dykes, the manager of 
the building, takes delight in having 
visitors in the building meet Langseth, so 
that he can give them a little exhibition 
of his amazing powers of memory. 

“Where can I find D. E. Skinner?" 
was a question asked him. 

“TIm sorry, but Mr. Skinner is out of 
the city. "He planned to go first to 
Washington, D. C., from where, after 
transacting some business, he will leave 
for Cuba, for a visit of a few weeks. It 
will probably be two months before he 
returns." 

“T’m looking for the office of the L. R. 
Fifer Lumber Company," said another 
visitor. “What floor is it on?” 

“The company moved its office three 
vears ago," replied the memory marvel. 
“If you are looking for L. R. Fifer, you 
will find him in the Stuart Building. If 
you wish to see his son, you'll have to go 
to the Henry Building.” 

*Where can I find Attorney John 
Dore?" he was asked. . 

“Mr. Dore went to court this morning. 


You'l find him either in Judge King 
Dykeman's court-room, or in the office of 
the county attorney." 

"Little Jimmy Collins's mother is sick. 
He works as an office boy somewhere in. 
this building. Can you tell me where I 
can find him?" 

“Ts he a little fellow, wearing his first 
long trousers, with red hair, and a tooth 
out in front?" 

“That’s Jimmy." 

“Well, Jimmy comes down the elevator 
just about this time on his way out with 
the mail. There he comes now." 

“How are you able to do it?" he was 
asked. 

"Observation and a close study of my 
work," Mr. Langseth replied. ‘Last fall 
I made up a directory of my own of every 
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person in the building, in my own hand- 
writing. When a man writes things down, 
he is not so likely to forget them. 

“I study every person who comes in, 
and I find that each one is different. No 
two people are exactly alike. I can tell 
one man by the way he takes off his coat, 
and another by the way he walks. 

“T concentrate my mind on my work, 
and keep a careful watch on everything 
that happens. I know the approximate 
time that each man will enter this lobby, 
and I can tell when he is likely to leave 
it at night. 

“Success in this business is all a matter 
of study. People call me a ouija board, 
but my knowledge of these people is a 
result of careful observation of their 
habits." 

Mr. Langseth recognizes the pecu- 
liarities of nearly every tenant in the 
building. He knows that one man is 
good-natured, and likes to be greeted in 
the morning, while another is inclined to 
be surly, and desires to be left entirely 
alone. 

Mr. Langseth has spent his life in 
operating and dispatching elevators. He 
ran his first cars in the Superior and 
Broadway hotels in Superior, Wisconsin. 
After doing this, he has served either as 
an operator or dispatcher in the Andrus 


The L. C. Smith Building in Seattle, and Julius Langseth, the elevator 


dispatcher in the building. He knows every man, woman and child who 
regularly uses his elevators—where they live and where they can be found 
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Building, Security Building, and in the 
West Hotel in Minneapolis. 

A little over four years ago he was 
called to the West to take entire charge of 
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the eight elevators of the forty-two-story 
L. C. Smith Building in Seattle. People 
in the city claim that no other building 
has such efficient service. 


“If Langseth makes mistakes, I have 
never heard of them,” said Mr. Dykes, 
manager of the building. 

WARREN EUGENE CRANE 


A Unique Business That is Growing 


Scratch feed. No grit. $3.85 per hundred 
pounds. You may call to-day if you wish. 


HIS 28-cent advertisement in 
the classified section of a Colum- 
bus newspaper, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 15th, 1918, was the beginning 
of a business that in a year and a 
half has grown to million-dollar propor- 
tions. The story concerns Wayne Down- 
ing, thirty-one, and his domestic and 
business partner, Clara Louise Downing 
—younger, of course. 
wning was on the road for a wholesale 
grocery house with head- 
uarters in Columbus. His 
rends were continually be- 
sieging him to get quantities 
of supplies at reduced prices. 
This being against the ethics 
of his business he had 
courteously to refuse. At the 
same time, however, there 
came the idea that the public 
generally stood ready to buy 
in wholesale lots if savings 
could be effected. 

About that time, in his | 
roundsof central Ohio, Down- 
ing stopped at Kenton, where 
quite incidentally he heard 
that onion raisers were hav- 
ing "one heck of a time" 
getting rid of their product. 
The marshes had produced 
bountifully, and twenty-sev- 
en cents a bushel was the 
best price paid. On his next 
trip into Columbus, Downing 
found that commission men 
were selling onions to the re- 
tailer at one dollar a bushel, 
and that the retailer was turning them 
over at one dollar and sixty cents. 

Mrs. Downing, who has maintained an 
active interest in her husband's various 
enterprises, had the happy thought that 
her father, one of thousands of employees 
in the Pennsylvania Railway shops in 
Columbus, might be of assistance. The 
proposition was explained to him, and 
when he went to work one morning he 
carried a bag of sample onions, which he 
displayed with the announcement that 
they could be secured in 100-pound lots 
at half the retail price. At the noon hour 
enough signatures were placed on the 
sheet and on a similar paper left with an 
employee of the Columbus Railway Corn- 
pany to warrant Downing in ordering his 
first carload of onions. Then came a 
second and a third car, resulting in a total 
profit of $1,100. 

It required careful manipulation to 
fipance the early business ventures of the 
Downings, for when they placed their 
chicken feed advertisement, and then 
followed with a dabble in the onion 
market, their total assets were one hun- 
dred dollars in cash and a two-passenger 
“flivver.” To-day Dun and Bradstreet 
rate Wayne Downing “first grade" credit. 


Starting with no office, no store, no 
scratch feed, and no onions, the Downings 
took telephone orders and made personal 
solicitations. As a result of their first 
classified advertisement they sold a ton 
and a half of poultry nourishment. De- 
ducting expense of delivery, their profit 
was approximately $15. "Downing told 
his wife that when he could show $50 a 
week net, he would quit his road job and 
start out for himself. This mark was 
reached within a month. 

Once ‘‘on his own," Downing organized 
“The Consumers’ Wholesale Supply Com- 


Mr. and Mrs. Downing, who have established 
a unique business. The original idea on 
which it is based belongs to Mrs. Downing 


pany,” limiting participation to himself 
and the wife. They started an honest-to- 
goodness grocery business, still retaining 
the chicken feed side line, but bidding the 
onions a tearful farewell. From his 
experience of many years, Downing knew 
that in the up-to-the-minute wholesale 
grocery stock there are approximately 
6,000 items. He knew, also, that con- 
servatively calculated, 75 per cent of the 
business 1s done on 205 of these 6,000 
items. Consequently, his one-story gro- 
cery at 33 East Town Street, Columbus, 
carries few more than 200 different 
articles. 

In the Downing store there are not six 
or eight brands of matches, a dozen 
varieties of canned peas, or bins of apples 
and potatoes. There are one reliable 
brand of matches, one leader in canned 
peas, and no open fruits, vegetables, or 
other perishables. Supplies are bought 
directly—from the jobber or from any 
source where prices and goods are right. 
Regardless of the source of supply, the 
purchase margin is narrow and the sale 
margin is a close rival. 

Downing's prestige with patrons is due 
to high quality and low prices—admittedly 
a rare combination, When there is an 


argument between quality and price, 
quality wins. 

The Consumers’ Wholesale Supply Com- 
pany does a strictly cash business, buy- 
ing and selling. Not since they started, 
in 1918, have the Downings failed to dis- 
count a bill. In fact, their cash discounts. 
have been a chief source of profit. And 
when a customer buys 12 cans of corn, 
25 pounds of flour, 10 cakes of soap and 
6 boxes of raisins, the sale is for cash, with 
no delivery unless the order is for five 
dollars or more. 

On the regular staff of the Consumers’ 
Supply aretwelveemployees, 
including the drivers of three 
owned and three hired de- 
livery trucks. On Saturdays 
the force is increased by three. 
Recently, when the railway 
strike threatened the local 
supply of foodstuffs, patrons 
flocked to the Downing store 
by hundreds. On frequent 
occasions it was necessary to 
lock the doors until inside 
patrons could be accommo- 
dated. The store formerly 
was a notorious Columbus 
saloon, and it is being en- 
larged to meet the grocery’s 
phenomenal increase in busi- 
ness. Office furniture, liberal- 
ly estimated, probably would 
invoice at fifty dollars. 

Each Friday evening, when 
the doors are closed for the 
day, school is held for the 
little group of employees. 
Stock is discussed, prices are 
announced, and systematic 
plans aremade for Saturday's 
rush and the week to follow. There is an 
invoice every three months, and bonuses 
are issued in: proportion to profits and 
salaries. 

The Downings have proved'that it is 
possible to do as much business in a single 
establishment, on a wholesale basis, as is 
done by the ordinary chain of fifteen 
stores. Operating expenses, consequently, 
are tremendously lower. Deliveries arc 
simplified, leakages are minimized and 
bookkeeping is merely a side issue. There 
is a constant stream of telephone orders, 
while long lines of bag- and basket-laden 
consumers are issuing from the rather 
obscure building just off High Strect, 
Columbus's main thoroughfare. 

Downing has estimated that his grocery 
stock turns twenty times annually. His 
present stock invoices fifty thousand dol- 
lars, so it is not difficult to compute his 
yen sales for a seven-figure total. In 
the first four months of 1920 his sales 
totaled almost as much as for the entire 
preceding year. His business is not a get- 
rich-quick scheme, but an occupation as 
old as the sun, and made successful 
through hard work, close figuring, and 
thorough knowledge of the rules of the 
game. GEORGE G. WHITEHEAD 
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“Like Great Alexander, who got up his dander 

And cut a big knot, so they say 

I come on the scene with my appetite keen 
And cut all these troubles away." 


TOMATO. 
OUP 


— 


Jostpn GAMPBELL GOMPANY 
CAMDEN, N.J.U.SA ree 


. Cutting the knot 


| There is nothing like a keen natural ai ge to 
idi put an end to most of the knotty health problems. 
Good digestion and nutrition follow good appetite 


" and are followed in turn by stronger nerves an 
i better physical condition—as sure as night follows 
day. 


y This is what makes the remarkable value of 
" Campbell's Tomato Soup. 


' _ It isa natural appetizer. 


Made from fresh vine-ripened tomatoes, it is E 
i blended with other choice food-products which 
K heighten both its nutritive value and its delightful 
flavor. It is at once a most inviting meal-course and 
a definite means of improved health and energy. 


Get the full benefit. Keep a supply on hand. 
21 kinds 15c a can 
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Miss Shepherd sang “In 
the Gloaming." The New 
Edison stood on the stage 
by her side, 
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I85 times — 


NE hundred and eighty-five times, 
() Miss Betsy Lane Shepherd has stood 

on a public concert platform, and 
sung the old heart-songs with all the ex- 
quisite fervor of her art. One hundred 
and eighty-five times, a New Edison has 
stood by her side, and brought her Rw- 
Crearrep voice into direct comparison 
with her living voice. One hundred and 
eighty-five times, her audience has found 
no difference between the two voices, 
either in quality, or in feeling, or in 
emotional influence. 


T Dallas, Texas, on April 26, 1920, 

A Miss Shepherd, who is a famous 

concert soprano, stood before her 
185th audience. She started to sing: 


**In the gloaming, oh! my darling—’’ 


With a soft, rounded loveliness, the be- 
loved melody filled the auditorium. Puls- 
ing through its theme was the soul of a 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


great artist, Its message reached the 
hearts of the hushed listeners, and sped 
their imaginations’ back to cherished 
memories, 


It was the magic of music! 


Suddenly Miss Shepherd’s lips went abso- 
lutely still. But her lovely voice went 
smoothly on— 


**—it was best to leave you thus—" 


The audience’ was puzzled. Then it 
awoke. Miss Shepherd’s voice was now 
coming from the New Edison. - For the 
185th time, an audience had heard the 
Betsy Lane Shepherd test—and_ had 
been unable to tell the difference between 
her living voice and her Re-CreateD 
voice, 


More than 4000 other audiences have 
heard more than fifty other vocalists and 
instrumentalists make this same test of 
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THEN— 


She suddenly stopped 
singing. The New Edison 
took up her song and con- 
tinued it alone. 


no difference! 


direct comparison. Not oneof these 4000 
audiences was able to distinguish between 
the artist’s original performance and its 
Rr-Crearion by the New Edison. 


R. EDISON spent seven years and 
M three million dollars in bringing 
the New Edison to this perfect 
realism. How he was led to concentrate 
upon realism was recently told by Mr. 


Edison himself. 


“The ordinary phonograph, as we have 
known it, falls somewhat short of confer- 
ring upon its owner all of the pleasure and 
benefits that can be derived from good 
music. The greatest shortcoming of the 
phonograph was its lack of realism, and 
it is this shortcoming which I have sought 


to overcome. ‘The result is a degree of 


realism in our present phonograph which is 
baffling to even the most expert ears, ” 


And Mr. Edison goes on to reveal the in- 


spired purpose which the New Edison, 
through its realism, is to serve. 


«I have been quoted as desiring to see a 
phonograph in every American home. What 
1 actually want to see in every American 
home is music, so realistic and so perfect in 
its rendition as to be an unending source of 
benefit and pleasure." 


OUR Edison dealer has arranged an 

extremely interesting test for you. 

Go and ask for the **Personal Favor- 
ites” Realism Test. He will have the New 
Edison Rr-Creare the kind of vocal or 
instrumental music which affects your 
emotions most keenly. You will thus be 
able to determine for yourself if the New 
Edison brings you all the emotional pleas- 
ure and mental stimulation which come 
from listening to the living artist. 


Tuoxas A, Episox, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 
The Phonograph with a Soul 
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My Experience in the Movies 


way glass is made, for instance, or aéro- 
planes, or macaroni. How do they put 
the hole in it? And toothpicks. And 
buttons. There is a whole epic in the 
ux of a shell button. 

ow about eleven years ago we—the 
family—spent a winter in Vienna. And 
remember, please, that moving pictures 
were a comparative novelty then. I re- 
member the dark, ill-ventilated little 
theatres in Vienna, made out of former 
shops. The men smoked and wore their 
hats, and in between times a boy with an 
apparatus which was merely some sort of 
squirt gun went round spraying the air 
with a mixture that smelled of T erbe, to 
clear away the smoke., 

I remember the Head requesting a gen- 
tleman in a tall silk hat to remove it, so 
the children could see, and his surly re- 
fusal. Probably it was a new hat, or 
perhaps he was bald. There are always 
reasons. He refused, so we got up and 
sat in front of him; and as I was at that 
time wearing the largest hat the city of 
Vienna had ever produced, I sat directly 
in front of the obstructor. There followed 
an exchange of civilities which grew less 
and less civil, and the Head took off his 
gloves, because they were new and he did 
not want to split them. 

However, no blows were struck, be- 
cause if a foreigner in those days was as- 
saulted by a Viennese the foreigner was 
immediately locked up, and it took an 
appeal to the British Embassy to get him 
out. 


BUT what I am getting at is this: even in 
those days, the Austrians were already 
using moving pictures in their schools to 
teach geography. Along with our native 
governess Í went to see one of those geog- 
raphy classes, and no child who was there 
will ever think of the United States as red 
and Canada green or Africa yellow. The 
little dots that were London and Paris 
and New York became more than dots. 
The Sahara Desert ceased to be a blank 
space on the map, and became a thing of 
romance and reality, of camel caravans, 
oases, sand storms, and infinite distance 
and desolation. 

Yet Vienna was a medieval city in 
many of its customs. At nine o'clock the 
doors of the great apartment houses were 
locked, and the corridor lights put out. 
One returned after that hour to be ad- 
mitted by a hausbesorger, a porter, in his 
nightshirt and a mustache bandage, who 
gave you a birthday cake candle to light 
you up the flights of stone stairs, and re- 
ceived in return five heller per person, or 
one cent. It was worth a great deal more 
than that to see the mustache bandage, 
of which I never wearied. It looked like 
the stiffening for a collar, and the strings 
went. over his ears and tied in the back. 
It kept the curl in the ends of his mustache. 

I suppose, if I wrote a story about 
Vienna, the censors would cut out the 
porter, on account of his nightshirt. I 
shall come to the censors later. 

Now there is a great deal of curiosity 
about writing for the moving pictures, 


(Continued from page 20) 


and about the whole matter generally. 
(a) Do the stars look like their pictures? 
(b) Do they draw their reported salaries? 
(c) How does one write scenarios? (d) 
How do J, for instance, produce one of my 
own pictures? 

The answers to these inquiries are: 
(a) Some are even lovelier than their pic- 
tures. Some are—not. 

(b) There is a good bit of exaggeration 
about moving picture salaries. Where 
there is a star, and especially when that 
star has an interest in the picture, vast 
amounts change hands. One very high- 
priced star, for instance, works for three 
months a year at a salary of ten thousand 
dollars a week. But she makes a good 
many pictures in that time, and works 
very hard. Another famous woman whose 
contract is a yearly one, gets three thou- 
sand dollars a week for Reyno weeks. 
The rank and file get good, but not ex- 
orbitant salaries. Extra people are paid 
by the day, and I believe the average for 
experienced extras is eight dollars a day. 
But except in costume pictures they pro- 
vide their own outfits. Of course "extra" 
work is generally with the hope of being 
featured later. A test is taken of likely 
material and it is one of the surprises of 
the screen that plain young women fre- 
quently photograph as types of supreme 
and often spiritual loveliness, while girls 
of real beauty sink into commonplaceness. 

(c) It is not the scenario which mat- 
ters, but the idea behind it. The most per- 
fect and slavish following of the textbooks 
on scenario writing will not put over a 

r idea or an old one. On the other 
and, a good situation or plot might be 
written in twenty words, on the back of 
last year's calendar, and find acceptance. 
_(d) Now, as to how I produce my own 
pictures. 

Every now and then I have a conversa- 
tion like this: Some clever woman comes 
to me, and she says, "I have such a lot of 
time, and I do want to do something. 
I've thought of moving pictures. What 
do you think about it?" ; 

“Do you know anything about acting?” 

“Mercy! I didn’t mean that. But I 
go to the pictures, and I see so many 
things that need correcting. And I know 
something about decorating. Everybody 
likes my house.” 


GHE is generally inarticulate, rather, 
but by this time I know what she feels 
and is vaguely striving to put into words. 
She is fastidious; she knows the customs 
of polite society, and what she means is 
that some pictures still show a lamentable 
lack of good taste. A lack of good taste 
in dress, in settings, and in morale. But 
the average of this good taste is con- 
stantly rising. There are always defects 
to be found, of course, greatly to the de- 
light of those chronic protesters who, 
among magazine readers, for instance, 
think nothing of a two-cent stamp if they 
have caught me with a split infinitive. 

Shall I ever forget the time I accredited 
a phrase to “Bleak House" which should 
have gone to “Nicholas Nickleby!” 


I generally sit down with these people 
who want to elevate the taste of the pic- 
tures, and I tell them of the amount of 
effort and money being spent to do that 
very thing. In the gradual development 
of a new art—and the moving picture is 
the newest and more democratic of the 
arts—it is necessary to develop the ar- 
tists. And ars longa. It takes time. 

To-day the successful directors are gen- 
tlemen who would no more countenance 
a white tie with a dinner coat than they 
would, for instance, count the cost of a 
scene. And because to err is human, a 
check is kept even on them, for they have 
quite a number of things to do. They 
have to act every part in the picture, to 
show how they want it done. They have 
to weep for the heroine and bark for the 
dog. They have to be every part, all at 
the same time, or they are not good direc- 
tors. A juggler keeping seventeen china 
plates in the air at once has an easy task 
compared with them. 


AFTER the day’s take is completed, 
and the director is gradually becom- 
ing himself again and disentangling his 
personality, the "take" goes to the labor- 
atory. All over the lot (the “lot” is a 
highly expensive property, boarded in 
from intrusion and as difficult to get into, 
past the gatekeeper, as the well-known 
simile of the camel and the eye of the 
needle—by the way, the eye of the needle 
was a gate, too, and into Jerusalem, I 
think), thereareother directors and camera 
men sending in their day's “take” to che 
laboratory. 

There is much to be said about those 
laboratories, by the way. You wind into 
parts of them in complete darkness, hold- 
ing to a hand ahead of you. It doesn’t 
particularly matter whose hand. And 
when you get there it is still dark, but 
after a time you see three dull red objects, 
which prove to be somebody's face and 
two hands; but that is all you do see. 
They tell you what is going on, but when 
you get out into the light of day you draw 
a long breath and decide that writing has 
its advantages. There are vats to wet the 
film, big revolving drums to dry it, and 
machines to print it. And in a sort of cold 
storage vault there are metal containers 
somewhat smaller than the steam cooker 
of my childhood days. 

“All we have to show, until we begin to 
print, of a picture that has cost a quarter 
of a million dollars, goes into one of those 
cans," says the head of the laboratory. 

So the day's rushes are developed, a 
print made, and the next day a board sits 
in the projecting-room and does what my 
enthusiastic visitor wanted to do. 

That board is more calloused than the 
palm of a professional grafter's hand. 
(I wrote this “golfer” but Tenk my sec- 
retary's interpretation of my writing is 
not bad!) It is as unemotional as Senator 
Lodge and as critical as an Englishman in 
America. It has left in it no thrills, no 
gooseflesh, no laughter, and no tears. It 
is a coroner's inquest. It isa pathological 
inquiry, trying to find out what is wrong. 
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OU'VE heard about the 

Robt. Burns cigar— his 
filler of full Havana—tem- 
pered by special curing to a 
welcome mildness. 


You know that only neutral 
leaf, imported from Sumatra, 
is used to wrapthat full Havana 
filler of your Robt. Burns. 


You have seen Robt. Burns 
displayed in shops where only 
good cigars are sold. Among 


Ol ow smokers all- take note / 


your friends are men who en- 
tertain a warm regard for 


Robt. Burns. 


Frankly, isn't it high time 
you got on smoking terms with 
Robt. Burns? Most good 
dealers will be glad to intro- 
duce you to a Robt. Burns 
Invincible or Longfellow. 


General Car Co, 
DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 
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(Actual Size) 
2 for 25c 


(13c for 1) 
Box of 50—$5.75 
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It is variously constituted, but it generally 
includes the head of the scenario depart- 
ment, the scenario writer of that particular 
story, the head of the cutting department, 
the laboratory chief, and, of course, the 
producer or j^ representative. Some- 
times it includes an author. The director 
of the picture is probably out on the lot, 
again acting fourteen parts to the music 

: of a folding organ the size of a bushel of 
potatoes, a violin, and a ’cello. Good 
music, too, quite often. 

It is fairly difficult to get by this skepti- 
cal group with any nonsense. They are 
there to pick flaws, and they find them. 
Of course I am referring now to the best 
type of studio, a place of great invest- 
ment financially, and of the knowledge 
that only through quality lies success. 

I have mentioned the cutter. Now, 
quite a lot has been written about moving 
pictures, but I have never seen the cutter 
treated with the consideration which is his 
due. He is a most important element in 
the making of a picture and he commands 
an excellent salary, which he assuredly 
earns. It is not at all unusual to have 
two hundred thousand feet of film taken 
in the development of a single story. 
Some pictures run far above that. And 
about the longest picture which an audi- 

. ence will sit through comfortably is seven 
thousand feet. Six thousand is better, 
and I am inclined to think that even that 
length will be reduced before long. 


HE cutter has to reduce these two 
hundred thousand feet of material, or 
sixty thousand, or a hundred thousand, to 
six or seven thousand! There is a task for 
ou, to do that, and to lose nothing valua- 
le! He and the director work together 
over the cutting table, and how they ltve 
to tell the tale—in six thousand feet—is 
as mysterious as the way people go over 
cliffs in automobiles, in the pictures, with- 
out injury. 
But to go back to the coroner's inquest 
I have mentioned. You may have no- 
ticed that it is an entirely masculine 
board. "With all her groping, my woman 
visitor was right. An intelligent, observ- 
ant woman would be a highly useful addi- 
tion. There are decayed gentlewomen 


acting as supers to-day, giving a real air’ 


of distinction to ballroom scenes; women 
who know, as no man ever takes the trou- 
ble to know, how dinner tables should be 
laid, and orders of precedence, and how 
an English butler is really liveried, and 
what are the duties of a second man. 


Such a woman, for instance, would im-_ 


mediately check up the strange forms in 
which notes and letters are still occasion- 
ally seen on the screen. She knows 
“form,” which men seldom do. 
Amazingly beautiful effects are worked 
out on the screen. One of the first things 
I had to learn was that the camera toler- 
ates no makeshifts. It scorns the imita- 
tions which pass muster on the stage. A 
lot of nonsense ts talked about the extrava- 
gance of making pictures; but the plain 
truth is that the camera is a ruthless and 
cruel hetrayer of shams. Doors and walls 
have to be of wood, and solid wood. [ron 
pates are iron gates. A spade is a spade, 
and a Turkish carpet is a Turkish carpet. 
The art department is vitally impor- 
tant. Here are made blueprints, and 
colored sketches, perspectives and plans. 
Here, tov, are worked out the matters of 


furnishings and hangings, with experi- 
enced interior decorators in charge. 
Have you noticed the change in the in- 
teriors in the last two or three years? Do 
you remember the cluttered interiors of a 
few years ago? The figured wall paper? The 
rooms crowded with furniture? Do you 
recall how the gowns of the women in a 
ballroom and the lambrequins in the 
drawing-room used to blow about? 

The day of the open stage is gone. The 
day of daylight, for pictures of interiors, 
has gone. Even in southern California, 
where daylight is the commonest thing 
they have, next to oranges and moving 
picture actors, it has gone. The stages are 
all closed in now; and when I say stages, I 
refer to buildings about the size of the hall 
in Chicago where a few months ago a 
number of clamorous gentlemen and a 
few women were indicating their choice 
for our next President. Temperamental 
directors go even further, and barricade 
their own particular portion of that stage 
with screens, from the reverse side of 
which the visitor, who has knocked down 
the gateman and got in over his prostrate 
igure, can hear his wails of grief, his cries 
o i» his tense and emotional directions. 

isten, from behind the screen: 

"Lights! ^ Camera! Enter Clara. 
(Clara presumably enters.) Slowly now, 
Clara. Slowly. Slowly. ... You have 
lost him. You will never see him again. . . 
Stop! . . . Look at his chair....Goon.... 
Your heart is broken. Your—heart—is— 
broken. . . . Sit down. ... Think. Think. ... 
Cut.” 

This last is to the camera man. Clara 
is still sitting in her chair, nursing her 
broken heart, and a young man steps 
before the camera and holds up a slate 
containing certain cabalistic signs. The 
camera man grinds a moment. 

Now Clara looks rather wonderful un- 
der the Cooper-Hewitt lights. But Clara 
in daylight looks rather odd. 


OW I have been made up for a moving 

picture. First I shall ted about that 
making up, and then about the picture. I 
may say as a preamble, however, that 
after seeing it I gave up any thought of 
playing in my own things. The making 
up ran something like this, done by a 
feminine expert. 

(a) She covered my face with a thick 
layer of grease paint. Grease paint is 
cream-colored and looks like a stick of 
shaving soap. It obliterated the fine lines 
around my eyes which I like to think are 
the result of not wearing glasses, and gave 
me an enigmatical and batting expression 
which is quite foreign to me. 

(b) She placed over that a thick layer 
of yellow powder. I immediately took on 
a jaundiced look, with a tinge of malaria, 
and my face felt as mobile as the hood of 
an automobile. 

(c) She took a brush and removed the 
powder from my eyebrows and lashes. 

(d) She exaggerated the natural cupid's 
bow which is my upper lip, and did not 
redden the sides of either lip, thus reduc- 
ing by about one inch the proportions of 
what I like to think ts a humorous mouth. 

(e) She rubbed a black paste into my 
'evelids.. T now looked extremely tragic, 
and. I considered, something like Pauline 
Frederick with a dash of Nazimova. Ow- 
ing to the fact that I had a towel pinned 
around my hair to keep it clean, and a 


sheet over my best silk sweater, I also had 
a certain nunlike look, and an expression 
of peace, due to the entire elimination of 
all my facial lines. 

`. "| rather like it," I said, and licked my 
lips. Which necessitated doing my cu- 
pid’s bow again. 

(f) She produced a tin frying pan some 
three inches across and filled with a black 
solid. Under this she burned three 
matches, while I watched her with appre- 
hension. When the black material had 
melted into the consistency and appear- 
ance of the tar used for repairing road- 
ways, she stuck a brush into it and ap- 
proached me. 

“What are you going to do now?” I 
demanded in alarm. 

“Bead your eyelashes,” she said briskly. 
“Close your eyes." 

The process consisted of painting my 

eyelashes with the tar, which then ran 
down and congealed in small black tears 
on the end of each lash. The effect was 
ravishing, from a distance, and I brought 
the frying pan home with me. When I 
think of the wasted years when I have put 
vaseline on my eyelashes at night, I could 
weep. 
, lthen went to the stage and was mov- 
ied, and spent a feverish night waiting for 
the rushes next day. I then discovered 
that I would continue to be a writer to the 
end of my days. 


Now the reason for the picture was this: 
A certain Eastern company desired 
to make a picture-of me, and to distribute 
it throughout the country. It was to 
show my normal life, and while I have not 
the text by me, this is the substance of it. 
But don’t be too hopeful. I didn’t do it. 


First I was to be discovered bathing in the 
sea. I was to emerge from the sea and sit on 
the beach under a sun umbrella. (Bathing cos- 
tume.) 

While seated on the beach a messenger was 
to come telling me I was needed at once on the 
stage, one hundred and fifty miles north, where 
a picture of mine was being made. Flash of 
message. An aéroplane has been sent for me, 
and is even then waiting at the aviation field. 
I decide to mount my favorite horse and ride to 
Aue field. (Riding costume. I gallop 
off. 
At the aviation field I change to flying ga 
presumably behind a fence, and fy ae 
(Aviation costume.) 

Reach aviation feld near studio. Alight. 


` Change to street garb and am seen entering 


studio. (Effective tailor-made costume.) 

On stage directing picture. (Same costume. 
There is evidence of weakness here. Why not 
a change of clothes? Say, a Russian smock, or 
the breeches and puttees the directors wear?) 

Go home and show domestic side of my na- 
un by making a pie. (Becoming kitchen out- 
ht. 

It is now evening. And time for it. I should 
say. Lam next to be seen in my drawing-room 
(Full evening costume.) Entertaining guests. 
(Full evening costume.) The butler enters 
(livery) carrying cocktails (appropriately eurt- 
fitted). Later he announces dinner. Long shot 
of the dinner party. Fade out. Good night. 


IL took that outline to the Goldwyn 
Studio, which has charge of my movine 
picture career, and they agreed with me 
that it was a fine way to show my entire 
wardrobe, but that it was not precisely 
the way in which I should appear hefore- 
the public. So we patched up a few odd 
scraps of film that had been made at vari- 
ous times, and the result is going around 
the country. I have seen it in the billiard- 
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A really notable car, this beautiful 
new sedan—big, roomy, luxurious. 
Of all the fine things that can be 
said of it, the finest, of course, is 
that it is a Hupmobile. 


Hupmobile 


Four-Door Sedan, 
and Coupe 


Hupmobile 
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room at home, and I know now that the 
young girl who wrote and said she had 
seen me in the movies, and thought I was 
_a fine actress, has not seen this picture at 
all, but is laboring under the impression 
that I am the beautiful young thing who 
plays the lead in my newest picture. 


T9 GO back to the making of a picture: 
We will say that it is finished, that the 
author has written in the titles and sub- 
titles, by which I mean the text that 
accompanies the picture, that the art de- 
partment has photographed them, and 
that the cutting department has screamed 
over any that contain more than twelve 
words. À foot of film is allowed for every 
word in a title, for the public reads slowly, 
as you can realize when you notice how 
long it takes to get the laugh from a hu- 
morous title. 

And now comes the selling of the pic- 
ture. There is a general impression that 
a picture has to be "sold" to the public, 
but that is not exactly true. It has to be 
sold first to the eighteen thousand men 
who operate picture houses throughout 
the country. And these men are divided 
into two classes: those who believe a pic- 
ture may be too good for their patrons, 
and those who do not. Some of them, 
who have been in the business a long time, 
still believe that the pie-slinging days of 
the pictures are not over, that the only 
comedy is a low comedy, and that the only 
drama in life is a sordid triangle. These 
men are fast being put out of business by 
an advanced element, one which wants the 
best. 

I can tell precisely the type of man be- 
hind a theatre by the pictures he selects. 
I have seen an entire community, with 
only one picture house, condemn the 
whole picture industry because of the bad 
taste and poor selection of the pictures 
offered. And I have seen an entire com- 
munity of the best class become habitués 
of the theatre, and send their children, 
because the man behind the enterprise 
has not broken faith with them. 

The truth is that public opinion is the 
best and only censor, and that these 
eighteen thousand dealers in pictures are 
the legitimate censors. 

For the truth is that the public is in 
their hands. Outside the great centers a 
picture runs only a day, and there is no 
chance to learn its character in advance. 
We are in the hands of the men who have 
seen them in the projecting-rooms of their 
local distributing centers, and who know 
their character in advance. But this we 
can know: Some of the companies make 
it a rule to produce clean stories, and their 
name is their guarantee that nothing of- 
fensive shall reach us. 

But there is a still further angle to this 
moving picture matter. In certain states, 
where there is a censorship board, one 
practically never sees a picture that has 
not been cut and mangled by the cen- 
sors almost beyond recognition. I have 
seen fine, beautiful, and inoffensive pic- 
tures leave the studio, pictures which told 
coherently a clean story; and I have later 
seen those same pictures with pivotal 
scenes eliminated, with an enormous per- 
centage of the explanatory titles missing. 
I have had it done to me, although I have 
never outlined an unclean situation or 
written a doubtful title for a picture. I 
have had a number of vastly important 


.Scenes and thirty explanatory titles cut 


from one picture, and I am told that I got 
off remarkably easy. 

js as one example of thirty: One 
title which was cut was as follows: 

“Now, ain't the mill nice?" 

I'll admit that in the best circles the 
word "ain't" is not tolerated. But it 
happens that the man who said it was the 
type which makes grammatical errors. 

owever, the censors are not appointed 
to cut titles because the characters do not 
speak in textbook language. Indeed, 
that is not in their province at all. The 
only explanation which remains is that 
my title is subversive of public morality. 
I have thought about this line considera- 
bly. Ihave read it from left to right and 
right to left. Does it contain a hidden 
suggestion? I leave it to you. 

And here is another: The boy in th's 
picture has saved the girl from a brutal 
father, ahd has found her sanctuary in a 
boarding-house, where it is shown he left 
her at the door. She telephones him 
weeks later, and my title reads: “I have 
not seen you since you brought me here." 
The censor orders that title changed to 
*] haven't seen you since I came here." 

In other words, we show that he brought 
her there in the picture, but we must not 
mention it. And note that this particular 
censor says to change the title. Do the 
censors then, who handle this great indus- 
try, not know that the title can be cut out 
but cannot be changed. The film is made. 
It was made three thousand miles away. 


Now there is something wrong about 
an attitude which finds suggestion 
where none is shown or intended. A cen- 
sorship which is querulous is bad enough, 
but a censorship which shows, as some of 
them do, an actual hostility, is wrong. 

This moving picture business has be- 
come one of the big industries of the 
country. Now suppose we had a censor- 
ship on some other manufactured product, 
such as automobiles. We will start with 
the name or title, and call it the Chummy 
Car. The censor also starts with the title 
and demands it changed. Chummy is 
suggestive. It implies close personal re- 
lationship. Also eliminate the double 
seat, says the censor, as subversive of the 
morality of the young. We also do not 
like the shape of the hood, so eliminate 
the hood. This car should not be issued 
with storm curtains. Eliminate storm 
curtains. The mileage is too great, and 
may lead to racing. Cut down the mile- 
age. Eliminate side pockets, as bottles 
may be carried in them. Children ride in 
automobiles. Therefore make no auto- 
mobiles, but only scooters! 


What would happen to the automobile . 


industry? ; 

But suppose again that in different 
states the automobile censors differed. 
One would allow side curtains but refuse 
atop. One would allow the double seat 
but refuse the hood. One would not allow 
a high mileage but would allow side 
pockets. - 

It would cripple the industry, wouldn’t 
it? And a good many people would be 
condemning automobiles because they 


were getting mutilated fragments of cars. : 


One cruel thing about this picture cen- 
sorship is, too, that it is done while the 
picture is on the road. Why not take the 
producing companies which offend and 


place a national censorship officer in their 
plants until they mend their ways? Be- 
cause, remember, this mutilation cannot 
be repaired. It consists of taking the scis- 
sors and cutting out, under an arbitrary 
order, entire scenes and titles, and then 
gumming the ends together and letting 
you pay money to see the result. . 


PERSONALLY, I like the moving 
ture business. I do not "shoot" my 
own pictures, which is the technical word 
for photographing them. With great dili- 
price I have learned to operate a small 
olding camera of my own which involves 
only three movements:'focus, which I fre- 
quently forget, and to turn a pointer to 
number 8, and another to 32. As to the 
meaning of these movements I am not 
quite clear, but I sometimes secure a pic- 
ture which is recognizable; for instance, 
of our police dog burying a bone in the 
delphinium bed. Or the gardener, slight- 
ly over-exposed, looking for the rabbit 
which turns our spring hopes into bills 
from the green grocer. 

So it will be readily seen that I do not 
shoot my pictures. My work is primarily 
scenario and cast, and in the scenario 
work I have always a polite gentleman 
to assist who sees every landscape as a 
long, short, or medium shot, and every 
woman as to whether she can stand a 
close-up or not. Generally speaking, if 
the woman is over twenty-five, not. 

For a few weeks before each picture, I 
spend my days at the studio. I see rushes 
of other pictures, and try to assume the 
stoical show-me attitude of the coroner's 
inquest that sits in judgment on them. I 
lunch at a great cafeteria on the lot, in 
tompon with pirates, Indians, savages, 
cowboys, Spaniards, stars, directors, and 
visiting stockholders. I discuss scenario, 
and try, with the assistance of the cast- 
ing department, to pick a cast. 

hen comes the actual taking of a pic- 
ture, and this is a process o making 
the bricks out of which the house shall 
later be built. Only, it is rather interest- 
ing to know that three bricks are made 
for every one that is to be used. This 
making of the bricks, or scenes, takes 
many weeks; and when that is done they 
are assembled into a rough continuity. 
That becomes the work of the cutter, the 
director, and the author. There are titles 
already in place, but purely tentative 
ones. The author replaces these with oth- 
ers, which accounts for the fact that the 
clever lip-reader sometimes smiles. You 
have all read in the title that the hero is 
saying, “Great Scott,” when it is perfectly 
clear that he said something rather 
stronger. 

Now this question of titles bothers the 
author. We will say that the scene which 
is to follow is this: The young man who 
is supposed to be a thief is not a thief at 
all, but has come into the house which his 
sister’s divorced husband has rented from 
the young man’s college chum, who used 
to be in love with the sister, and finding 
some of his sister’s wedding spoons, which 
he gave her, puts them in his pocket. 

xplain this in six words! 

A little more practice of this sort, and I 
shall be able to write a novel on a postage 
stamp. : 

For some time, as I have been finishing 
this article, certain sounds have pene- 
trated to my study. The house boy has 
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Over 40,000 Reo Speed 
Wagons are now in use. 


TM Speed Wagons 
| Deliver 


IA the Goods 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ^7 LANSING; MICHIGAN 


Reo Motor Cur Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


ST, CATHARINES, ONT, 


Copyright 
Reo Motor Car Company 
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| More Bubble Grains 


Millions of dishes coming 


Direct from the harvest fields we get the choicest wheat that grows. 
Then we seal the grains in guns, apply a fearful heat, and explode them. 
They come out as bubble grains, flimsy and flaky—puffed to eight times 
normalsize. Yet the grains remain shaped as they grew. 


Every night of the coming year millions of children will enjoy this 
Puffed Wheat in their bowls of milk. 
Three grains now exploded 


Three grains are now puffed by Prof. Anderson's process, and each has 
its own de ights. 

Puffed eat and Puffed Rice are whole grains. Corn Puffs are corn 
hearts puffed. 

All are thin and airy—all have exquisite flavor. And every food cell is 
blasted for easy, complete digestion. 

. Serve all of them in all the ways you can, for no other form of grain food 

can compare with these. 


Puffed Puffed 


Rice 


Corn 


. Puffs 


Wheat 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


For nutty, fluffy pancakes 


^ Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes nut- 
like, fluffy pancakes—the finest ever 
tasted. The flour is self-raising, so the 
batter is made in a moment. Try this 
new dainty. Ask for Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour. 


uaker Qats (mpany 


Sole Makers 


yf, = 


The 


'" "Republic." 


ne past the window with a stepladder. 

“he hall lights have gone out, and there 

are sounds at the switchboard in a back 
recess, of a fuse being replaced. 

From the billiard-room comes the dull 
whirring of a motor, and the Pomeranian 
Princess, who always assists at my lite- 
rary efforts, jumps rather stiffly from her 
chair and toddles on her four-inch ancient 
legs toward the back of the house, pre- 
pared to sit up and howl at the strange 
mammoth dogs and cats which nightly 
cavort over our staid walls. A voice calls: 

*All ready! Are you coming?" 

“On the way." 

*Lights out." 

And again there is the dull sound of 
barking shins; and as I stumble into dark- 
ness, there, at the end of the room, the 
house wall is gone, and the kingdoms of 
the earth are ours to travel in. 


“HOW People Behave When in Dan- 
ger” is the title of an article next 
month by Jack Binns, the famous 
wireless operator of the steamship 
Binn's story is full of 
hairbreadth escapes in disasters at 
sea, and in flying, as well as in rail- 
road accidents, fires, earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions. 


"ALMOST Everybody is Stage- 
Struck," says Henry W. Savage in an 
interview next month. Mr. Savage, 
who is one of thebig theatrical mana- 
£ers, tells interesting stories of stage- 
struck people who do act—and of 
others who only want to act. 


Edison Working on 
How to 
Communicate with 


the Next World 


(Continued from page 11) 


the lower type of units of life and the in- 


flux of myriads of units of a higher order 
would explain the change whichoften takes 
place in the personality and character of 
individuals in the course of their existence 
on this earth. 

“The doctors long ago told us that our 
whole bodies undergo complete transfor- 
mation every seven years, that no particle 
that entered into the composition of 
our bodies at the beginning of one seven- 
year period remains in our bodies at the 
end of seven years later. This means that 
matter is discarded, new matter being re- 
placed by the working life-units or 1ndi- 
viduals. This rough-and-ready way of 
describing the discarding of defective 
matter that is constantly going on in our 
make-up would not be inconsistent with 
the theory I have evolved. 

“A common saying is, ‘We are creatures 
of environment.’ This is true, at least u 
to a certain [one We have seen how 
environment has wrought changes upon 
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ECAUSE Studebaker manufactures 
completely in its own factories its 
bodies, axles, motors, transmissions, 
steering gears, springs, tops, fenders, 
| and cuts its own gears and other 
| vital parts, middlemen’s profits are 
| eliminated. 

| ‘With such unequalled manufactüring 
| advantages and large quantity pro- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


- A mt 


duction, Studebaker is able to offer 
cars of sterling high quality at prices | 
that make them the most exceptional ||| 
values on the market. 

60-H.P. detachable-head motor; 


126-inch wheelbase, insuring 
ll ample room for seven adults. 


| Ñ All Studebaker Cars are equipped with Cord 
NN Tires—another Studebaker precedent. 


LIGHT-SIX 
Touring Car . $1485 

dau-Roadster 1850 
Sedan . . . 2450 
F. O. B.South Bend 


SPECIAL-SIX 


Touring Cay . $1875 
2-Pass. Roádster 1875 
4-Pass. Roadster 1875 
Coupe . . . 2850 


n . . . 2950 
F. O. B. Detroit 


BIG-SIX 


Touring Car . $2350 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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animals, and even wiped out certain spe- | 
cies altogether—as the discovery of 
numerous skeletons of mammoth animals 
of prehistoric days has proved. Units of 
life, it is perfectly reasonable to deduce, 
require certain environment to function 
in certain ways, and when environment 
undergoes complete change, they seek 
other habitats, other dwellings, so to 
speak, for the carrying on of their func- 
tions. 

“Numerous experiments conducted by 
medical scientists have revealed that the 
memory is located in a certain section of 
the human brain called the fold of Broca. 
Now, to return to what is called ‘life after 
death.’ If the units of life which compose 
an individual's memory hold together 
after that individual's ‘death,’ is it not 


within range of possibility, to say the . 


least, that these memory swarms could | 
retain the powers they formerly possessed, 
and thus retain what we call the individ- 
ual's personality after 'dissolution' of the 
body? If so, then that individual's mem- 
ory, or personality, ought to be able to 
function as before. 

*[ am hopeful, therefore, that by pro- 
viding the right kind of instrument, to bc 
operated by this personality, we can re- 
ceive intelligent messages from it in its 
changed habitation, or environment." 


E pPISON deprecates the practice of at- 
tributing all sorts of hap enings to 
“Nature.” He asks somewhat impa- 
tiently, “What zs Nature?" He declares 
that we attribute to “Nature” things which 
we cannot explain simply because we find 
this an easy, lazy way of excusing our ig- 
norance. We use the term “Nature” to 
denote, or cover over, whatever we can- 
not explain logically and scientifieally, he 
holds. It is Mr. Edison's conviction 
that as human intelligence emerges from 
the chimpanzee stage it will uncover 
more and more of what we conveniently 
and euphoniously call "the secrets of 
Nature." 

Don't for an instant imagine, however, 
that Edison is an atheist. He has often 
been so described by those who are not 
. familiar with his inmost thoughts. Here 
is his own brief, clear-cut declaration on 
this subject: 

“I can no more doubt the existence of 
an Intelligence that is running things 
than I do the existence of myself." — - 

Mr. Edison's thirst for knowledge, a 
thirst which has impelled him to toil night 
and day during the last sixty of his sev- 
enty-three years on earth, is driving him 
forward in this latest and novel quest 
for knowledge of a state of existence 
outside our mortal ken, thus far. Says 
Edison: 

**[f the apparatus I am now construct- 
ing should provide a channel for the in- 
flow of knowledge from the unknown 
world—a form of existence different from 
that of this life—we may be brought an 
important step nearer the fountainhead 
of all knowledgé, nearer the intelligence 
which directs all. 

“But,” added Mr. Edison, shaking his 
finger warningly, “mind you, I am prom- 
ising no results. All I promise is that I 
will make it easier than it has ever been 
heretofore for personalities who have 
*passed on' to communicate with us, if 
they are so circumstanced that they can 
or want to communicate with us.” 


Ready cooked B ready to serve 


Irs RICHNESS and fine flavor appeal to everyone who appreci- 
ates good cooking. 

The recipe, of Italian origin, includes a delicious tomato 
sauce and a special cheese. 

Welcomed by all the family, Heinz Spaghetti makes a strong 
appeal to every mother who seeks a wholesome, nutritious 
food for the children. 

Not only is this spaghetti cooked in the Heinz spotlessly 
clean kitchens, but the dry spaghetti itself is made by Heinz, 
a complete guarantee of quality. 

Ready to serve after heating. 


Some of the Vinegar 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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"Dancing, prancing, romping feet 
Pound in vain this floor to beat AU 

Try yourself," says Winthrop Wise, 
"Can't be done it's KYANIZE." 


— it gives uith the blow and doesnt crack. 


e surface ang 
| Kyanize 
_ FLOOR FINISH 


| STAINS AS IT VARNISHES 


no fA : 
CEO, sore all Aint Warn S JM 


Any good floor varnish is water- 
proof, of course—that’s under- 
stood. But for downright 
durability and a handsome fin- 
ish that grinding heels. can- 
not scratch white—use Kyanize 


Floor Finish. 


Easy to apply, just as it comes 
from the can, without mixing. 
Either clear varnish or eight 
handsome shades from Light 
Oak to Dark Mahogany. On 


today, it’s dry tomorrow. 


After the floors, Kyanize the old 
furniture—it’s just the finish 
you ll like. 


Our booklet, “The Inviting 
Home,” illustrated in colors, will 
help solve some of your finishing 
problems. It’s free and your 
name on a postal will bring it to 
you together with the name of 
the Kyanize Dealer near you. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
26 Everett Station 49 Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ee 


furniture and woodwork 
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“He’s Slipping” 
(Continued from page 15) 


Fred that you two boys certainly have 
done well, and there ain’t a man in this 
town that’s gladder of it than I am. I can 
remember when vou started, and I said 
then to Ned Miller, ‘Watch those two 
boys,’ I said, ‘ they'll never be able to keep 
them down.’ Yes, sir, that's what I said, 
and I guess I was some prophet, eh, Joe? 
By George! it almost makes me wish I was 
in with you. That would be some surprise 
to the business, wouldn't it? All three of 
us hooked up together, ha-ha. . . . Well, I 
must be running along. Glad to have seen 
you. So long!" 

After the door had closed, Joe and I 
looked at each other for a full minute be- 
fore either of us spoke. 

* What do you make out of it?" Joe 
asked. “Was he applying for a job, or 
what was his idea, anyway?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered. 

“Well, I do know,” Joe continued em- 
phatically. “I’ve had a suspicion on the 
subject for some time, and this simply 
goes to confirm it. He's slipping! That's 
what's the matter. He's slipping, and 
slipping fast.” 

I said nothing. There is a fateful note 
about those words that makes me loath to 
use them in speaking of any man. For 
once, years ago, I heard them uttered by 
men who did not know I heard—and I 
knew they were talking of me. 


I HAVE frequently remarked to my wife 
that it would have been a very whole- 
some thing for me if, at some time during 
my first few years in business, I had been 
chucked out onto the curbstone. I have 
no special sympathy with the notion that 
‘fall our sorrows are merely blessings in 
disguise;” but I do believe that there is 
danger for any young man who enjoys too 
much good luck in his early : years. 
would rather see the path run straight up, 
over hard roads for the first few miles, 
becoming gradually smoother and easier 
at the end. 

The business where I found my first job 
was owned by a good-natured old bachelor 
who manufactured beds, selling them 
direct to dealers in a rather limited terri- 
tory. The concern was managed more or 
less like a big family; and when work piled 
up in my “department”’—whose duties 
consisted in fitting the beds into packing 
cases and painting names and addresses 
on the outside—it was no uncommon 
thing for the boss himself to pitch in and 
help. He had all the money he wanted, 
and merely:stayed on the job because 
work was more fun than loafing, and it 
gave him a chance to be good to young 
men. It was not long before he had steered 
me up through the factory and gratified 
my great ambition by sending me out on 
the road. 

Any reader of this who can recall the 
day when he packed his grip and for the 
first time set forth with sample case and 
expense account, will understand the joys 
of those next few years. It was no hard- 
ship to sleep and eat in bad hotels, to take 
long drives through the rain, or sit up half 
the night in a stuffy smoking car. 

Every day was a new adventure, and as 
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EFFICIENCY 


"The success of the wrestler depends more on brains 
than brawn— intelligent application is the decisive factor. 
Similarly, in Clark Axles excessive weight gives way to 
efficient, lighter design: they are 20% to 30% lighter than 
other type axles of similar capacity and, for a given weight, 
stronger— designedly so. 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Buchanan, Michigan 
Also makers of Clark Steel Disc Wheels for. Motor Trucks 


Kor Motor Trucks 


CE 
FAIA TT 
C———— Á——M—M———M——————————————————————————ÉHÉÉ 


Copyright 1020, Clark Equipment Co. 
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Height 22 inches 
Diameter of shade 16 inches 


THE lure of the lamp is univer- 


sal. You notice other people's 
lamps and they observe yours. 


The MILLER Library Lamp is 


“at home” everywhere. Designed 
along simple, though distinctive 
lines, of Antique Gold finish with 


shade of metal-overlay and amber 


glass. Price $15.00. 


On display at all of the companies listed 
below, or order it by mail from the nearest 


Brooklyn Edison Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Railway and Lighting Co. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. Chicago, lll. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. Baltimore, Md. 


Consumers Power Co. In various cities in Michigan 
Dallas Power & Light Co. Dallas, Texas 
Subsidiaries of Henry L. Doherty & Co. In various cities 
Duquesne Light Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Co. In various cities 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston Boston, Mass. 
The Electric Shop Providence, R. L 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. Hartford, Conn, 
Indianapolis Light and Heat Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City Power and Light Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Gas and Electric Co. Wichita, Kan. 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis General Electric Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville Railway and Light Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
Nebraska Power Co. Omaha, Neb. 
N. 0. T. & L. Co. Akron, Ohio 
Penn. Central Light and Power Co. In various cities 
Philadelphia Electric Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland Railway, Light and Power Co. Portland, Ore. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. Washington, D. C. 
Public Service Electric Co. In various cities in New Jersey 
Public Service Co. In various cities in Northern Illinois 
Utah Power & Light Co. Salt Lake City 
Union Electric Light and Power Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
United Electric Light and Power Co. New York City 


and electric light companies in other cities in the United States 
CANADIAN. DISTRIBUTORS 


Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 


Established 1844 
CONNECTICUT 


MERIDEN 


Two lights, C-H socket 
6-ft. silk cord, Benjamin Plug 


I grew in experience I increased in self- 


. confidence and in daring. When a dealer 


complained to me one afternoon that he 
was over-stocked on our goods, I bought 
back one of his beds at the retail price, 
mounted it on a truck, hired two young- 
sters to lie on it, and drove it through the 
streets. 

On the side of the truck, in flaming red, 
was a sign: 


No Trouble to Get the Children to 
Bed if You Buy Your Bed at Hunt's 


The amazed Mr. Hunt, whose sense 
of propriety was quite shocked at the 
proceeding, did a bigger business that 


; week than ever before in his life. Some 
. local camera fiend snapped the truck with 


its load, sent the photograph to our trade 
paper, which published it, and I found 
myself suddenly quite conspicuous in the 
industry. It was not long before I was 
taken over by a very much bigger con- 
cern, and assigned one of its principal 
territories. : 

I have heard it said that there is no luck 
in business, that every man is rewarded 
precisely in proportion to his deserts; and 
that if one man is president and another 
is office manager the difference in earning 
power between them will pretty closely 
measure the difference in the extent to 
which they have improved their oppor- 
tunities. 

To all of this-I dissent. There is an ele- 
ment of luck in every successful life. In 
the larger concern to which I went, there 
was a salesman well past middle age, who 
had waited for years in the hope that some 
day he would have the sales manager’s 
job. Before the opportunity came he was 
too old to have it offered to him. Yet I, 
with nothing like as long or as useful a 
record, was sales manager within three 
years. One man died, and one resigned, 
and I found myself, almost without effort 
on my own part, in a position quite be- 
yond my years. 

It was then that I married and “settled 
down.” I use the phrase advisedly. Some 
men marry, and with the increase of 
responsibility find their energies and their 
ambitions doubled. Others merely ‘‘settle 
down.” 

The process of settling did not begin 
immediately with me. For a few years I 
plugged away at the job pretty steadily 
and every year showed a distinct gain. 
The board of directors took official notice 
of our progress by raising my salary sub- 
stantially and passing a resolution of ap- 
preciation. With that resolution in my 
hand I went home to my wife and told her 
that we were “made.” That.autumn we 


| moved into a larger house; and when 


winter came we treated ourselves to two 


! weeks in Florida. 


| "AFTER my first taste of absence from 


the office, it was remarkable how 


| many perfectly good reasons occurred for 
| subsequent absences. I must protect my 


health; there could be no two sides to that 
question. And protecting my health 
gradually came to mean every Saturday 
afternoon away at the golf links, fre- 
quently Saturday morning as well, and 
sometimes one or two afternoons besides. 

I rather prided myself, also, on having 
evolved a very commendable philosophy 


| of life: We were all travelers, passing 


through the world but once, I said; why 
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The man who was thru 


HIS happened in Chi- 

cago; but the place is 
unimportant. It might have 
happened anywhere; as a 
matter of fact it is happening 
everywhere; in your office and 
in the office across the street. 


A young man entered the 
employ of a Chicago manu- 
facturer and moved along 
rapidly until he was office 
manager. 


The President of the com- 
pany liked him. More than 
once he said to friends: 


“I intend to make that 
young man General Manager 
some day. I should like to 
train him to be my suc- 
cessor.” 


But the young man never 
did become General Man- 
ager; his career is one of 
those countless tragedies of 
business. The President who 
wanted to promote him, 
found that he could not 
promote him. 


He knew enough to man- 
age an office, but for larger 
responsibilities he lacked 
. knowledge, self-confidence 
and decision. He has. never 
grown beyond an office man- 
agership. 


He was thru at thirty. 


And the other man who 
kept on growing 


ONTRAST that man with 

another of the same age 
—a man who worked as a 
salesman for a Hartford Com- 
pany; and in course of time 
became sales manager. The 
office of Secretary became 
vacant, and the Company 
looked around for a man. 


Sales experience was a 
requisite; but the man must 
have more. He must know 
something of factory organ- 


at thirty 


ization and control, of costs 
and accounting, of office man- 
agement, of advertising and 
merchandising and corpora- 
tion finance. 


To their surprise they found 
that the young sales manager 
knew all these things. His 
practical experience had given 
him sales training; the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute had 


There's just one important question for a man who is under 
forty: "Where am I going to be ten years from now?” 


given him a grasp of the fun- 
damentals which are found 
in every business. 


A few days after his elec- 
tion to the Board of Directors 
of his company he wrote: 


“The day when I enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute's Modern Business 
Course marked the turning 
point in my career." 


Thousands of men who are 


going ahead 


N all the business world 


there are just two types of 


men. There is the man who 
goes only as far as experience 
in one department of business 
can carry him and settles down 


in a departmental position for life. 


The other man takes a new hold 
upon himself in his twenties or thir- 
ties or earlier forties, he adds train- 
ing to experience and travels far. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
training means larger vision, more rapid 
progress, increased earning power. 


The Advisory Council 
ONLY a training vitally sound and 


practical could have the indorse- 
ment of such men as form the Advisory 
Council of the Institute. That 
Council consists of: Frank A. 
Vanderlip, the financier; General 
Coleman duPont, the well-known 
business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


Only you can decide where 
you will stop 


EVERY man in business is paying 

for this Course whether he ben- 
efits by it or not. The Chicago 
man paid, and ata tragic price. He 
might have moved on up to 
large success—and he stopped at 
thirty. 

Only you can.decide where you 
will stop. A training which has done 
so much for thousands of other men 
is open to you also. 


*Forging Ahead in Business" 


R men who are asking themselves, 
Where will I be in business ten 
jur from now?” the Alexander 

amilton Institute publishes a 116-page 
book. It contains a full explanation of 
what the Modern Business Course and 
Service is and does. It will richly repay 
a careful reading, and it is sent with- 
out obligation; the coupon will bring it. 


€€ 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


510 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- 


ness,” which I may keep without 
obligation. 


Name eter nce p td 
$ Print here 


Business 
Addres eonren n 


Business 
Position .... 
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Seen under a powerful 
magnifying glass an 
unstropped razor blade 
looks like a saw edge. 


Stropping keeps the tiny 
teeth of the blade in 
perfect alignment — 
provides a smooth, keen 
edge for every shave. 


for every shave 


NLY a dulled or dulling razor 
O blade pulls and scrapes. If 
your razor drags, if it irritates 
the skin, you can be sure of one 


thing—you are using a blade that 
has lost its new sharp edge. 


Do you know why shaving dulls a 
razor edge so quickly? Look at any 
razor blade under a microscope and 
you will see hundreds of tiny saw 
teeth, invisible to the naked eye. 
When these teeth are in perfect 
alignment the blade is sharp. But 
during the very first shave your 
beard bends these tiny teeth out of 
line—makes them irregular. 


These irregular teeth catch in your 
beard, pull on the hair follicles, and— 
if you bear down hard to make the 
blade cut through— scrape the skin. 


That's what makes shaving so 
annoying, so unpleasant. 


The barber who is an expert at 
keeping his blade in condition, strops 
his razor every time he uses it— 
often during the process of shaving. 
He knows that stropping is the only 
way to restore the keen cutting edge. 


With most safety razors there is 
no way to smooth the minute teeth 
back intoline. The original smooth, 
fine edge of the blade grows rougher 
with every shave. Too many men 
accept the pull and scrape of fast 
dulling blades as inevitable. 


Yet the discomfort of blades that 
pull and scrape can be eliminated if 
you use the AutoStrop Razor—the 
razor that strops its own blades. 


No pull, noscrape—a fine, keen edge 


— o o cmi 


A safety razor and stropping device 
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combined in one 


Built into the frame of the AutoStrop Razor 
is a remarkable self-stropping device— 
simple and efficient—which renews the 
fine, keen edge of the AutoStrop blade day 
after day. 


You don’t have to take the razor apart 
nor even remove the blade. Just slip the 
strop through the razor head. Give the 
razor a dozen quick passes back and forth 
along the strop. See how the blade turns 
over and slaps down on thestrop at the end 
of each stroke just as the blade of a straight 
razor does in the hands of a skillful barber. 
In 10 seconds you have a new, sharp 
shaving edge! 500 comfortable shaves are 
guaranteed from each dozen AutoStrop 
blades! 


For cleaning, the AutoStrop Razor blade 
opens like the leaf of a book. Rinse and 
dry—that’s all there is to it. No 
bothersome parts to unscrew—nothing to 
reassemble. The same lever that releases 
the blade also adjusts it for close, medium, 
or light shaving. 


In fact the whole AutoStrop Razor is so 
simply, so efficiently built that it sharpens, 


' shaves and cleans without taking the razor 


Auto trop Razor, 


On razors, strops, blades, etc., hereafter 
manufactured by us we shall apply the 


trademark 
trademark 


indication that they are genuine products of 
the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., New York. 


apart or even removing the blade. No 
other safety razor offers this advantage. 


Don’t put up any longer with the pull 
and scrape of unstropped blades. Begin 
tomorrow to get the comfort of a “new” 
sharp shaving edge every morning. Ask 
your dealer about the AutoStrop Razor free 
trial plan. 


— sharpens itself 


"Valet" in addition to the 
*AutoStrop" as an additional 


No skill necessary 


No skill in stropping is 
necessary to renew. the 
fne keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
Just slip the strop through 
the razor head and pass 
the razor back and forth 
along the strop. You don’t 
have to take the razor 
apart nor even remove 
the blade. 


Like a leaf of a book 


The AutoStrop Razor 
blade opens for cleaning 
like the leaf of a book. 
To clean, simply rinse and 
dry. No parts to unscrew 
—nothing to take apart 
and reassemble. The same 
lever that releases the 
blade adjusts it for close, 
medium, or light shaving. 
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* L'UCASEAL'' is the final achievement in 


enamel making—costs a little more than the 
average good enamel, but is vastly superior. 
Beautiful, yet sturdy enough to withstand the 
ravagesof weatherand time. Suitable for either 
inside or outside use. The white in gloss, flat 
or hand-rubbed effect; also gray and ivory in 
hand-rubbed effect only—a truly superb finish. 
Finished panelssenton request. Address Dept. 17. 


John Lucas. Co,, Inc, 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C, BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 


should we spend our whole journey with 
our noses glued to a desk? Why delay 
the good pleasures of life until we were too 
old to enjoy them? I began to look rather 
pityingly on the men of fifty-five and sixty 
who were only just beginning, at that age, 
to loaf a little and to travel. As for me, I 
would clip some of the coupons of success 
as | went along. 

The president of the company hinted to 
me once or twice that I was away from the 
office a good deal. My answer was to toss 
the sales sheets on his desk and show him 
the steady increases. What did it matter 
whether I was there seven days or five, I 
asked him, so long as the totals continued 
to climb? If I had been older, and better 
versed in the study of human nature, 
would have marked the dissatisfaction 
underneath his apparent acquiescence. 
But I was still under thirty-five; and fate 
had decided that nothing but a severe 
bump would do me any good. 

It was in the principal club in town that 
I overheard the conversation to which I 
have previously referred. The speakers 
did not know that I heard, of course; a 
screen cut off their view of me, but their 
voices carried perfectly. 

“He certainly worked up a lot of mo- 
mentum for his department the first years 
he was here," one of them said. “But 
you can’t run on momentum forever.” 

“The whole force is more or less de- 
moralized," the other remarked. “I 
think the old man is on to him." 

“Oh, he can't last long. It's no secret 
in the business that he's slipping." 


HE conversation left me dazed. Both 
men were my friends; at least, I had 
supposed they were my friends. Within a 
week I had exchanged pleasant greetings 
with each of them, and been congratulated 


! on my “wonderful showing." And now, 


to discover that their friendly remarks 
were merely a cloak for suspicion and 
envy, that they were waiting with a cynical 
indifference to see me fall—and it cut deep. 

I did not go back to the office that after- 
noon but spent the hours in walking 
through the city, trying to make up my 
mind what I ought to do. My first im- 
pulse was to have the thing out with the 
Old Man the next morning. If he was 
dissatisfied, let him tell me so. What 
right had he to let me suppose that I was 
giving satisfaction, while mere outsiders 
understood that he was critical? But 
pride stepped in and dictated another 
course. If the Old Man was so unappre- 
ciative, after all I had done, let him find 
somebody else who would do as well. Let 
him go into the market, and see whether 
good sales managers were to be picked up 
on every corner. I would make no ex- 
planations to him; I would not vary my 
program by one single detail. But I would 
expose myself a little to other jobs. I 
would make it a point to meet some other 
manufacturers who had heard about me 
and knew my record. Some one of them 
would want me fast enough. And when I 
had a first-class offer buttoned up inside 
my coat, then I would go to the Old Man 
and tell him I was going to leave, and why. 

As I look back on what happened dur- 
ing the next six months I blush even now 
to think that I could have been such a 
fool. Yet every day I see men in business 
following almost precisely the same path 
that led me to destruction. 


Some still buy tires 
by guess 
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But thousands now 
watch mileage 


Twice the Miles 


At a cost of $1,136,000 


The average Miller Tire mileage has 
been more than doubled in the past 
five years. On. one type alone—the 
Miller Cord—these betterments have 
cost $1,136,000. 

Each added mile has 


cost, on the average, 


Miller Tests 


Note the Result 


In those five years the demand for 
Millers has multiplied 20-fold. 

There are hundreds 

of thousands of Miller 


enthusiasts. Miller mile- 


about $150. And we still 
spend $1,000 daily to 
watch and test tires and 
materials, and to seek 
out new improvements. 


No Extra Price 

'The price per tire has 
not increased in that 
time. These new-grade 
Millers cost no more 


than other standard tires. 


We keep 250 tires con- 
stantly running under ob- 
servation. 

All the time curilosding 
rivals are compared wit 


Millers. 


Thousands of used tires 
are examined to watch 
effects of wear. 

New ways of adding mile- 
age are ng constantly 
tried out. 


So these 


age is everywhere dis- 
cussed. 

Thousands of large 
users, after months of 
comparisons, have 
adopted the Millers ex- 
clusively. 

Even on heavy stage 
uses Millers have 
yielded up to 53,000 
miles. 


Our mileage guarantee is unlimited, 


added miles cost you no added price. 

Learn what they mean to you. Com- 
pare these tires with others. It may 
change your whole conception of what 
modern tires should do. 


yet adjustments are exceedingly rare. 
In some large centers the past year 
has brought none at all. 

You owe yourself a test of such 
tires. Make it now. 


Miller Tires 


CORDS 


Geared-to-the-Road 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


FABRICS 


Mileage Doubled at a Cost of $1,136,000.00 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Also makers of Miller Inner Tubes, built layer on layer. The highest attainment 


in Inner Tubes, red or gray 


fd 


jj " Tread Patented 
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Center tread smooth 
with suction cups, to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the 
Roadsidetreads mesh 
like cogs in dirt. 
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OWER users have become so accustomed to buying from local 

dealer’s stocks that “specialty-built” equipment, however praised, 
holds no compensating advantages for the immediate delivery of pulleys, 
hangers, bearings, clutches, couplings, etc., built by one organization 
to operate as a complete unit in any plant. 


And while-Dodge equipment continues to serve all industrial plants as faithfully 
and as economically as it has since 1882, the mere offer of “something new" be- 
cause it is new will mean little to those who have bought Dodge products 
because they know them to be reliable. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, New York 
Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


*He's Slipping” 


The knowledge that I had forfeited the 
Old Man’s trust made me assume around 
the office an air of added self-confidence. 
I must show them all that I had nothing 
to fear; and I overdid it, of course. I was 
away from my desk more than ever. On 
various pleas I took occasion to drop in 
on prominent manufacturers who might 
be seeking sales managers. Most of them 
received me, and usually their conversa- 
tion was agreeable enough; but the flood 
of offers which I had so confidently an- 
ticipated did not materialize. I had not 
learned then with what amazing rapidity 
the rumor that “He is slipping" spreads 
through the business sion: 

As the weeks went by my relations with 
the president became openly strained; 
and the inevitable blow fell one morning 
after a meeting of the board of directors. 
He called me into his office. 


T THE time tt seemed to me a per- 
fectly cold-blooded and heartless con- 
versation on od pis Looking back at it, 
I can understand that the Old Man really 
felt toward me like a son. I had betrayed 
his confidence, and he was hurt. He 
wanted to save me from myself, and he 
had come reluctantly to the conclusion 
that nothing short of a good sound spank- 
ing would do it. He administered the pun- 
ishment bravely enough, and I shrank 
and smarted under the blows; but I can 
realize now, as I did not then, how much 
it hurt him to do it. 

“You have cheated yourself more than 

you realize these last five years," he said. 
“A man has only one real asset in busi- 
ness, and that is the faith of other men 
in him. You don’t know how rapidly that 
asset disappears once it begins to crumble. 
You won't appreciate, until you begin 
looking around for another place, how 
much whispered conversation there has 
been about you in the business world. 
You may walk out of here into another job 
right away, of course; but in my opinion 
that would be the worst thing that could 
happen to you. You're still young; you 
have ability. If my advice has any weight 
with you, you won't look for a position; 
you will find a plain job in some other 
city, just an ordinary selling job, and be- 
gin to build all over again—and to build 
solidly, from the bottom." 
. The next few months were bitter 
enough. For a while I put on a bold front. 
I appeared oftener at the club; I dressed 
more expensively than usual; I was care- 
ful to be seen and heard; I lost no oppor- 
tunity to put myself in the patiray of 
important men. I was “just looking 
around,” I said, in answer to inquiries: 
when I “tied up again" I wanted to be 
sure I was tying up with people who did 
things “in a big way.” 

The two or three small opportunities 
that came to me I dismissed without 
hesitation. I was going to show the Old 
Man what an asset he had lost; I would 
prove that he had kicked me up-stairs. 

Only when I had drunk the cup of 
wounded vanity to the last drop did I 
come to realize that the advice he had 
given was sound, was, in fact, my only 
hope. Very quietly, one day, we packed 
our goods, and without explanation of any 
kind left the town where I had been “one 
of our prominent young business men," 
and set out for a larger city, where I could 
begin again as an ordinary salesman and 


leischmanns Yeast 


THE WAY TO 
TAKE YEAST 


Yeast has an appetizing, 
creamy laste. You eat from 
one-half lo a whole cake 3 
limes a day before meals; 
or take il crumbled in water, 
fruit juices, or milk. 

Yeast is nol a drug or 
medicine, It is a food and 
a lonic, and as such should 
be taken persistently for 
best results. 


“Helps ‘Success 


HE “PEP” creators, who breed enthusiasm and confi- 

dence in their subordinates . . . the virile chaps who 
send their deal over with a snap that most takes your breath 
away... these are the healthy chaps. 


If you had all the salesmen’s “isms” and didn't have that little old health 
"Pep" you'd register zero on those daily sales reperts. 


Fleischmann's Yeast is tuning up a lot of gcod fellows to concert pitch 
and making them stick. It seems to make you feel like a dash into the 
big "breaker" ... a ride over the mountains and a brisk "rub down" all 
in one. . . . It’s the Vitamine content and the other beneficial things that 
Fleischmann's Yeast contains that does the trick. 


Lots of fellows are taking the "Fleischmann's Yeast" road to 100% Health 
and Success. Buy the regular cake of Fleischmann's Yeast, the best and 
freshest yeast, in the familiar tin-foil package with the yellow label at your 
grocer’s—accept no substitute. 

Send coupon for the book, “Yeast for Health.” It gives the full story of 
the wonderful curative value of Fleischmann's Yeast. 


THE FLEISCHMANN. CO. 
701 Washington St., New York 


208 Simcoe St. Webster Bldg. 94] Mission St. 508 Green Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 327 LaSalle St. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


To: The Fleischmann Co. (address in your city or nearest office). 
You may send me without cost your '"Yeast for Health" Book A-10-20 
as offered in this advertisement. 


My Name, 


Street Address 


City. State 


Fill in and mail this coupon today. 
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Mello-Gloss 
Rest- Tones 
for your walls 


And what, you ask, are Mello-Gloss and 
Rest-tones ? 


As for Mello-Gloss, it is a revelation in wall 
finishes. A liquid something that comes in a 
can and goes on with a brush. It looks like a 
paint, but it doesn’t give a painty look. In- 
stead, it gives: a delightful satiny sheen finish. 
It's neither shiny nor dull, it's just satiny-like. 


As for its eight Rest-tones, those are the colors. 
Every one, excepting mayhap the deep brown 


and green, are the tones that combine the, 


greatest amount of light reflecting power with 
that of greatest restfulness. ^ That's why it 
makes your room so cheery and yet so comfort 
giving. For the many rooms where wall wash- 
ableness is important, it is admirable, as it cleans 
as easily as a porcelain plate. 


A full sister to Mello-Gloss is Mellotone, 
which gives a rich velvety finish. Send for 
special circular about each. 


Both, you will find, are sold by the one best 
paint dealer in each town. 


Te Lowe Brothers company 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


New York jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 


Minneapolis Toronto 


build on a foundation that would endure. 

On another page I have listed half 
a dozen signs that seem to me char- 
acteristic of the man who is “slipping.” 
With such a background of personal ex- 

rience it is natural that I should have 

ad a good deal of interest in marking the 
careers of such men; and the suggestions 
which follow are set down in the hope that 
they may start some useful thinking im 
the ind of young men in business. I 
know that they would have been worth 
their weight in gold to me if they had 
come to me when I was twenty-five, or 
even thirty. 

In the first place, I am impressed more 
and more with the fact that this thing 
which we call “Business” -is, after all, a 
pretty serious, even tragic, affair. Youth 
dances into it as if it were a picnic; and 
for a time, Business is lenient, and content 
that Youth should treat it so. A job is an 
easy thing to get, and the fact that a boy 
has held two or three jobs is apparently 
nothing against him. Ir he loses one he 
can find another. And so, in this happy- 
go-lucky fashion, many a boy passes his 
twenties. Then, suddenly, in his early 
thirties, he finds that Business turns a 
sterner face in his direction. The question 
is no longer: “How clever are you?” or 
“How much ability have you?” but 
“What record of solid achievement lies 
behind you? You have been in business 
for ten years, now; just what have you 
done?" 

I call to mind a man who was earning 
five thousand dollars at twenty-two. In 
the next ten years he held eight different 
jobs and his salary was sometimes as high 
as twelve thousand dollars. To be sure, he 
had moved often, but each move seemed 
to be a move up; and Business, watching 
his progress, picked him for a really big 

lace. In that big opportunity he fum- 

led. It was not his fault perhaps; at 
least, he says it was not. But Business 
has never waited to hear his explanation. 
He came to bat, and struck out: Business 
looked at the score board, and traded him 
into the bush league. 


ARON NATHAN DE ROTH- 
SCHILD, who was the greatest finan- 
cial power in the London of his day, had 
one unbreakable rule: He would not em- 
pa or do business with “unlucky men.’ 
mattered not to him whether their bad 
luck was their own fault or not. Explana- 
tions that they had been cheated by their 
partners, or unappreciated by their em- 
ployers, or had been held back by the 
necessity of supporting dependents—all 
this meant nothing to him. He wanted 
nothing to do with a man who was slip- 
ping, no matter how able the man might be: 
“T have seen many ver clever men 
who had not shoes to their feet," he said. 
“I never act with them. Their advice 
sounds very well, but Fate is against them. 
They cannot get on, themselves; if they 
cannot do good to themselves, how can 


they do good to me?" 

Three times Fate pitches the ball, and 
we hit it; and Business cries, ‘He’s a 
comer." Or we strike out, and Business 
does not stop to inquire whether the sun 
was in our eyes. Business notes on its 
score-card the single word ‘slipping,’ 


[_— — 


=j at bat. L 
A second thing worth remembering is 
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OW/ —one step farther in tire perfection. Lee Puncture-proof Cords 


f represent the final word in tire desire—a tire built to the particular 
7i Lee standard—the best cord construction —and — puncture-proof. 
fe s | For years, Lee tires, both cord and fabric, have led in mileage satis- 
y 2h faction, never failing to make good a liberal mileage guarantee. 
A Xi | Today our proof of .performance is strengthened by an unqualificd 
k - a guarantee against puncture. 
iier Here's a mighty advance in tire-comfort-assurance, representing a 
AN material saving of time, trouble and expense in motoring. 


Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee representatives everywhere—will 
fit your car with the Lee tires best calculated to give you greatest satisfaction. 


Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Executive Offices — 245 West 55* Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 
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IVER 


JOHNSON 
REVOLVER 


Are You Prepared 
to Meet Prowlers? 


“I was returning home late one night and for- 
tunately had an Iver Johnson revolver in my 
hip pocket. 


"Reaching home, I discovered a pair of prowl- 
ers attempting to slip out the back way. I gave 
chase through an alley for two blocks, over- 
hauling one of them, and from that one I 

. learned the name of the other one, whom I in- 
terviewed the following day. 


"Had I not been armed, I would not have gone 
up against them."—C. A, HUTSINPILLAR, 


Ironton, Ohio. 


HE Iver Johnson is always depend- 

able. And it can't go off by acci- 
dent. Drop it, thump it, or “Hammer 
the Hammer." Drawn tempered piano- 
wire springs throughout make the Iver 
Johnson alert, ready for use on an in- 
stant's notice. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rub- 
ber, Western Walnut. Three Booklets, One or 
All Free on Request: 


*A"—Arms “B”—Bicycles — *C"— Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn't in stock the particular 


model you want, send us his name and address. 
We will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Frgncisco 


Teer Johnson “Su- 
perior" — Roadster 
Bicycle $55.00. 
Other Models 


Iver Johnson Single and Double Barrel Shot- Affe: te SIEDO: 


guns combine accuracy and dependability. pem reri ge for 


that practically all men have periods of 
slipping. The important thing is to know 
it 1n time, to keep it a secret, and to go 
quietly and intelligently to work to repair 
the weak spots. Toin D. Rockefeller, in 
his “ Reminiscences,” tells about finding 
out at one time that many of the prop- 
erties in which he had invested money— 
some of them properties he had never seen 
—were in very bad condition. Did he ad- 
vertise that fact by assuming a self-con- 
fidence that he did not feel, by attempting 
to bluff the thing through? He did nothing 
of the kind: He hired a man to visit the 
properties and make an exact report. He 
encouraged that man to be as gloomy as 
the facts would possibly permit. He 
wanted to know the worst about himself 
and his interests. And, having the facts, 
he quietly and laboriously set to work to 
put things into shape again. Slipping is 
not fatal if a man takes it in time. 


THE only guarantee against slipping, of 
course, is constant, consistent growth. 
A piece of farm land either improves 
from year to year, or it goes back; its 
productivity does not stand still. And a 
man's life and energies are merely a great 
farm to be tilled. Some men expect to go 
on raising bigger crops every year without 
adding any fertilizer; they have a certain 
stock m trade, made up of their youthful 
education and the habits which business 
has given them, and they expect this stock 
to grow more valuable every year, even 
though they do nothing to improve it. 

I have made it a rule to try to master 
one new subject every year. One year 
I took up the study of Spanish; another 
year I devoted myself to studying trade 
conditions and opportunities in South 
America. At the time I had no idea that 
either of these studies would prove of 
direct financial benefit. I undertook them 
as a matter of mental discipline, as an 
investmeht in growth. Then the war 
came, opening South America to us in a 
wholly unexpected fashion, and all the 
study I had done assumed at once a sub- 
stantial financial value. 

I have found that almost any knowl- 
edge which a man will take the trouble to 
acquire will at some time prove valuable. 
But whether he uses it directly or not, the 
exercise of acquiring it keeps his mind 
young and growing. And growth is the 
only real insurance against "slipping." 

I have found it a good rule, in the 
fourth place, to conserve my energies 
more and more as I grow older. In partic- 
ular, I am inclined to talk less rather than 
more. The man who is slipping usually 
proclaims that fact loudest when he is 
least conscious of proclaiming it. The 
more he slips, the louder he talks; the 
more reason he has for modesty, the more 
he is inclined to display himself. 

There is one cure for slipping, and only 
one—quiet, hard work. As I grow older, 
and approach nearer the years when my 
powers will naturally decline, I try more 
and more to conserve my energy, to talk 
less, display myself less in public, and 
keep my capacity intact for productive 
work. And I hope that, even after I begin ^ 
to slip, my work will still be so quietly and 
effectively done that my slipping will re- 
main my own secret for a good many years. 

Finally, I have the habit of checking up 
on myself p% relentlessly every once in 
so often. I have quoted Mr. Rockefeller 
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SERS of motor trucks nowadays are fast 
realizing that it is most economical to 
buy a truck of highest grade. 


What may seem a low priced truck may be 
an expensive, short lived truck, after all. 


A GMC truck means unusual economy as to 
both first cost and cost of operation. 


Motor trucks which will run 30,000 to 35,000 
miles with practically no repairs are indeed 
economical. Many a GMC has done this. 


GMC Trucks are built in a factory where 
genuine quality is the first consideration. 


GENERAL-MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


PAT. U.SA,CANADA 
ANO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Adjusts to any position 
A NEW wonderful invention, 


Adjusto-Lite, a lamp that you can at-| 
tach anywhere—to bed, shaving mirror,| 
table, desk or chair. Stands perfectly| 
wherever an ordinary lamp is used. Throws| 
the light exactly where you need it most. 
Prevents eye strain. Cuts lighting cost. 
Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot| 
scratch. Compact. Durable. Solid brass. 
Guaranteed for five years—price $5.75. 


Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store where you usu- 
ally trade. If they don’t carry it, order direct. 
S. W. FARBER 
141-151 South Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug and socket 
Brush Brass finished, $5.75; Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, 
$6.25. Pacific Coast Prices, 25c per lamp higher. 


Dealers: 
Write us for 
particulars of 


' 
MARK thistastselling 


special lamp 


TRADE Boat 


| 


Adjust o-Jite 


before, and I cannot refrain from quoting 
him again. He says: 


As our successes began to come, I seldom 
put my head upon my pillow at night without 
speaking a few words to myself in this wise: 

“Now, a little success; soon you will fall 
down, soon you will be overthrown. Because 
you have got a start, you think you are quite 
a merchant; look out, or you will lose your 
head—go steady.” These intimate conversa- 
tions with myself, I am sure, had a great influ- 


| ence on my life. I was afraid I could not stand 


prosperity, and tried to teach myself not to 
get puffed up with any foolish notions. 


In another place he remarks: 


When a man’s affairs are not going well, he 


hates to study the books and face the truth. 


To keep one’s self from getting “puffed 
up,” to be willing to face the figures, 
whether they are good or bad, and to face 
them regularly, in the quiet of one’s own 
study, alone—these are precepts of wis- 
dom indeed. They will not insure a man 
against mistakes; he may still have his 
periods of slipping, as most of us do. But 
they will enable him to discover his danger 
before the world discovers it. The mis- 
takes we overtake and rectify in private 
do us little harm; but few men can work 
fast enough to overtake those two fleet 
words “He’s slipping," once they have 
had a start. 


The Homely Wisdom of 
Fuller E. Callaway 


(Continued from page 16) 


himself. Everybody in the party was 


| pretty well bamfoozled, and old Jim was 


happier than a king. Suddenly he raised 


| his head and said solemnly: ' Boys, I'd 


rather be doin’ what we're doin’ than any- 
thing else in the world!’ 

“T kept that saying of old Jim, because 
you've got to love your work just like 


| some men love booze, better than any- 
| thing else in the world, if you want to 


make a big success." 


ALLAWAY called the five and ten, 

“Callaway’s Mammoth Five and Ten 
Cent Store," and on the opening day he 
stationed negro boys along the street, each 
armed with a tin pan and an iron rod for 
banging it. The boys banged and led the 
crowd to the store. Then they went out 
for a new crowd. 

* Desire is the motive power for suc- 
cess," he said, “and I reckon nobody 
knows just how much I desired that store 
to succeed. 

* When I was a boy, a certain farmer 
in our parts lost his cow. He came down 
to the general store—the common meeting 
place of the males in our town, where they 
sat on cracker boxes and molasses barrels 
to talk over the latest in world events and 
political caucuses—and he offered five 
dollars to anyone, man or boy, who would 
find and bring in his cow. There was a 
half-wit sitting there, a boy named Bill. 
Bill looked up right quick. 

*** Mistah Jones,’ he said eagerly, ‘you- 
all goin’ to give me five dollars ef i git 
that cow?’ 

“When Jones said he sure would, Bill 
got up and went out. Half an hour or so 
later he came back, leading Mr. Jones’s 
cow. He got the five dollars, and then 
Jones asked curiously: 

*** Say, Bill, will you tell me how you 
found her?' 

*** Well, said Bill, ‘I wanted thet five 
dollars wors'n' anything. I ain't never 
hed five dollars in my life. So I went 
away from here and set down on a box and 
put my head in my hands and tried to think 
ef I was a cow in your yard what I would 


| do when I run away. I knowed ef I was a 


cow I'd want grass, fresh, tender, green 


| grass. Then I begun thinkin’ of all the 


rass about and which was the tenderest. 
"hen I remembered that yander over 
beyant the woods there was a stretch of 
late grass that was greener'n any grass 
about here. Says I to myself, “Ef I was a 
PON I'd go there.” And I went, and she 
ad. 

“Bill the half-wit wanted that five 
dollars more than anything he had ever 
wanted in his life. It helped him to think 
right. That's the kind of desire that 
moves to success." 

The first year Callaway made sixteen 
hundred dollars in his five and ten cent 
store. Then he decided that the store was 
prosperous enough to cut off the word 
“Mammoth,” and it became *' Callaway's 
Five and Ten Cent Store." 

“I used to go up to New York to buy, 
those days," he said. “And I always 
went into Woolworth's store on Sixth 
Avenue to see what Woolworth had. 
Woolworth only had one store then in 
New York, but I could see that he would 
have more. But what I couldn't see was . 
how I was to have more in La Grange! It 
was only a little town. It looked as if I’d 
have to grow someother way. So I started 
Callaway's Department Store. 


“PEOPLE have a notion that most of 

us men who have succeeded in doing 
something sat down on a shingle and 
reckoned the whole thing out. Now, the 
truth is, hardly anybody sees very far 
ahead. If everybody saw far ahead nobody 
could get ahead of the other fellow. I didn't 
see cotton mills when I opened that five 
and ten—I was too busy thinking of the 
five and ten. You can generally see just 
a little ahead, and that’s all you need to 
see. If you are as busy as you ought to be, 
that’s all you have time to look at. Most 
of the big men in this country never 
stopped to think out where they intended 
to wind up. They were too busy doing 
the winding. 

“Life is just like a ball of yarn: You 
begin winding, and it’s mighty hard to get 
it in shape at first. It runs all askew and 
crooked, seemingly. But after a bit, if 
you keep on winding, you find you have 
something that begins to look as if it 
might sometime be a ball. Then it gets 
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bigger and bigger, and you begin to roll 
faster and faster, and soon it doesn't take 
near as much trouble as it did at first. 
Then it gets so big you hardly know you 
are winding—and you've got your ball! 

* My stores were just the beginning of 
the winding. Ididn't know it then. I was 
too busy keeping on." 

When Callaway had been in business 
two years he married. He was just 
twenty and Mrs. Callaway was eighteen. 
As this is not a personal but a business 
tale, I might omit the marriage except 
that Callaway insists that it was one of 
the momentous steps in his career. 


“A married man is worth more ‘to me, 


any day than a single one,” he says. “In 
the mills, or in the offices, or as an 
executive, the married man is worth 
more. If he has four or five children he is 
worth still more. 


“ORE day I met a man on the street 
who stopped me and said, ‘Callaway, 
I hear you made a million in cotton. I 
congratulate you.’ 

*** Well,' I said, ‘it may be true I made 
a million in cotton. But I want to tell 
you why I made it. It was because my 
wife was willing and happy to live 
seventeen years on Cash Street when we 
could afford to live on Mortgage Avenue.’ 

“That statement is true. My wife was 
a girl who'd had everything a girl wants 
to make her comfortable and happy. We 
began trading the first week we were 
married. After the rent was paid I gave 
her six dollars and a quarter a week to 
cover everything else. She made it 
stretch. I called the little street we lived 
on ‘Cash Street,’ because no one would 

ive credit to people who lived on it. And 
Í called the big street around the corner 
‘Mortgage Avenue,’ because that was 
what it represented mainly—mortgages. 
That six dollars and a quarter got raised 
considerably in time; but, whatever it was, 
she made it do, and I never heard any- 
thing about it. I never heard of servants’ 
iso iof or difficulties; that was her part, 
and she did it just as I did mine. Even 
when we could live on Mortgage Avenue 
without a mortgage, we decided to stay 
on Cash Street; and we stayed seventeen 
years. 

“The man who succeeds almost always 
spends less than he makes. I've worked 
with men who wanted to save, but didn't 
think it worth while because they could 
save so little. Two dollars a week didn't 
interest them. 

*** [f you can't save two dollars a week 
you can't save anything,’ I told them. 

“Some of them had an idea I made 
what money I had in speculation. I never 
speculated but twice—once on meat and 
once on cotton. I lost both times, thank 
God! If I am ever so foolish again, I aim 
to take it out in stocks—just so as to be 
fair with my money and distribute the 
winnings on me around. But God in his 
wisdom never intended us to make money 
that quick." 

Callaway's Department Store grew. 
But, like the five and ten, one was enough 
for La Grange; so Callaway looked about 
for something to add to the “ball of yarn." 
He was a born “‘trader;” he liked to buy 
and to sell; and he soon began making 
purchases of goods in lots, with the idea of 
developing into a wholesaler. It was a 
promising field, but Callaway had not 


reckoned on the indifference of his 
neighbors. When he tried to sell other 
department stores in nearby towns, the 
proprietors admitted that his goods were 
right, but stuck to old habits of buying. 

'"Callaway's all right enough," one 
man expressed it, “‘and the goods are all 
right, but I just don't care to do business 
with that small a man." 

Callaway heard about that speech. He 
desired that trade pretty hard, and so he 
set to work to figure out how he could get 
it. After a time the idea came! Why not 
sell to yourself? 

In a few weeks Callaway had under 
way a plan for a new store in one of the 
most prosperous communities near by— 
one of the communities which would not 


trade with him. He had an idea his goods | 


were all right, and that he could beat the 
other fellow in the retail trade. But he 


knew it wasn't going to be easy. Some- | 


thing more than tin pans was needed for 
opening day. 

Balloons were new then, so Callaway 
arranged for a balloon ascension on the 
day of the opening. The people drove 
down from the hills to see that balloon 
go up. They forgot, as Callaway intended 
they should forget, that he was a stranger; 
they remembered him as the man who 
had given them the time of their lives, 
and they went in and bought his goods. 
Finding them a little better value than 
they had received before, they continued 
to buy. The new store was a success. A 
second store was started in a second com- 
munity, then a third. 


HEN the success of the third store 

was assured Callaway's point was 

won. The merchants about wanted no 
more competition. They had also ceased 
to think of Callaway as a “small” man. 
And the wholesale business went on with a 
rush. Gradually Callaway sold out all his 
stores, except the one at La Grange, and 
put the money into his wholesale business. 
“Right here," said Callaway, “I had to 
be mighty careful. Right here I felt the 
itchin’ of my left hind leg for the trough. 

“You know how a hog eats, don't you? 
He puts his front feet into the trough to 
get to his food. Then if the stuff is nice 
and good he gets a bit heady and puts in 
his right hind foot. Someone comes 
along and pours in a pail of fresh swill, 
and, zip! in goes the left hind foot—and 
over goes the trough! 

“The hardest trial a young man is 
called upon to stand is a little quick pros- 
perity.' Lots of folks climb so high they 
can't stand it and get dizzy and fall. The 
biggest rock in the path of:a young man 
is a quick prosperity—that is, quick for 
whatever he is. You feel the whole world 
going your way, and you whoop and 
holler and plunge in and get everything 
you want. Right there you want to take 
that left hind leg of yours out of the trough 
—Qquick! 

“Tt never pays to hurry on the road to 
success. What we need is patience and 
constancy. We've got a chinaberry here 
in the South that grows into a good- 
sized tree in ten years. But it dies in ten 
years more. The oaks take fifty to a 
hundred years to grow, and they Zast 
longer than that. Don't be a chinaberry 
tree if you want a long career. 

“No need to hurry. In raising cotton, 
a dry May makes successful cotton. It 
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makes a big root growth—a big taproot 
that stands the summer drought well. 
When we have a wet May the cotton 
looks fine. It stands high, and its leaves 
are big and glossy. But the field is all full 
of fine grass that you cannot get at to 
work out, and that is sapping the life of 
the cotton. It has hardly any roots at all. 
When August comes there isn't anything 
there to stand the drought. , Most of us 
don't vant a dry May, but we need it to 
stand the-drought of August. 

“The chances are better now than at 
any time in my memory for a man to get 
to the top. A lot of men are going to get 
there—and fall off when the drought 
comes. America is in her prime right 
now. It offers any young man a far better 
chance than when I started, because 
there's no denying that you can pick 
more blackberries in a patch where 
they are thick than in one where there 
aren't so many blackberries. America 1s 
ten times as rich to-day as when I started. 
The whole world is in debt to us. We are 
right in the middle of the best of it now." 


HE wholesale business took Callaway 

out of his home town all over the coun- 
tryside. By that time his “ball of yarn" 
almost wound itself. He found himself 
questioning the farmers as to their needs, 
for on the farmers the prosperity of the 
countryside rested. Money was the first 
need, town gins for ginning cotton the 
second. Callaway took the news of these 
needs back to the business men of his 
town, and the banks began to arrange to 
meet them. Callaway found himself en- 
gaged in the banking business, arranging 
loans; in the cotton ginning business, 
building and operating cotton gins; and, 
naturally following these two, in the 
warehousing business, building and opera- 
ting warehouses for the storing of the 
ginned cotton. 

“One reason men don't get ahead 
faster," he says, “is because most of them 
are content to do what everyone else is 
doing at that particular time. What 
everybody else is doing in business is, 
generally speaking, the poorest thing to 
do. My father used to tell me a tale 
about a boat that was sinking. 

““And everybody ran to one side, 
Fuller,’ he would say. ‘But when you get 
on a boat like that, you be sure to run to 
the other side. It isn't likely you'll 
drown—you know how to swim. But in 
times of panic it's the others that drag 
a fellow down. Get on the other side of the 
boat and you'll have a fair chance.’ 

“In these times of panic or of pros 
perity, the best thing to do is what the 
other fellow doesn't do. In 1914, when 
everyone stopped increasing their plants, 
we built two mills. And we have kept 
them busy twenty-four hours a day ever 
since. Now, when most people are build- 
ing we are sitting pat. Now, when every- 
one is spending money is the best time to 
save. Money is plentiful—there is a lot 
of it to save. It comes easier—and it is 
going to go much further by and by.” 

There were two mills in La Grange when 
Callaway began building mills. To-day 
he has four right in La Grange and two 
others within a hundred miles of the town. 
He considers himself an efficient cotton 
manufacturer. The mass of schools 
churches, recreation places, hotels, houses, 
and hospitals which he finances, in whole 
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Valspar Users 


F course there are many uses 
for Valspar that everybody 
knows about— 


On floors and furniture, on all var- 
nished surfaces, indoors and out, in 
homes, hotels, theatres, schools and 
offices, the superiority of Valspar is 
being demonstrated every day. 


On airplanes rushing at terrific 
speed through mist and clouds, biting 
cold and blazing heat of the sun, 
Valspar has impressively proved its 
wonderful flexibility and waterproof 
qualities. 


On speed boats, sailing yachts and 


craft of all kinds, Valspar, being’ 


waterproof, is recognized as the one 
varnish for marine use. 


. Other Uses for Valspar 


But there are many other practical 
uses—more unusual ones, perhaps, 
that lots of people might never think 
of—where. Valspar saves money, 
improves appearance, and greatly 
increases serviceability. 


A Valspar test in the 
clouds! The cars of 
the Pike's Peak Rau- 
way are exposed to 
ra:n, snow, hau and 
mist and to ertreme 
temperature changes, 
Valspar has proud 
the only varnish that 
can thoroughly pro- 
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The Railroads are Big Valspar 
Users—Exposed to every shift and 
change of weather—standing up un- 
der rain, snow, fog, wind and sun— 
Valspar Varnish has made good on a 
100% basis as a railroad varnish on 
cars, engines and tenders. Valspar is 
weatherproof, waterproof and almost 
wearproof. 


Baby Carriages—A Valsparred 
baby carriage is easily kept fresh and 
clean, as it can be washed, freely. 


Fireless Cookers—Hot steam 
has no effect on Valspar. 


Draining Boards— 
Hot, soapy water cannot 
make the wood rough and 
splintery if it’s Valsparred. 


Oilskins—Especially 
when they begin to dry and 
crack, can be made better than 
new and absolutely waterproof 
with Valspar. 


Window and Door Screens— 
Valspar keeps the wire from rusting 
and the frames like new. 


Floor Cover- 
ings—Valspar 
preserves new 
Linoleum, Con- 
goleum and Oil 
Cloth, and re- 
news the life and 

*3 appearance of 
these materials after many months of 
Kard wear. Itbrightens thecolors and 
makes the floor-covering last longer. 


Trunks—Valspar will keep your 
trunk from looking shabby and also 
waterproof it. 


Wicker Furniture—Porch and 
garden furniture that is Valsparred 
is not affected by sun or rain. 


Golf Clubs—Valsparring keeps 
the shafts springy and moisture-proof 
and prevents the thread windings 
from raveling. 


Refrigerators 
—Valsparis excep- 
tionally effective 
for refrigerators 
and iceboxes be- 
cause it is proof 
against moisture 
and temperature 
changes. 


Canoes, etc. —Valspar preserves 
and protects canoes, paddles, oars, 
baseball bats, bowling alleys, balls 
and pins, croquet sets, skis and 
snow shoes. 


Fishing Rods—A coat of Valspar 
will double the life of bamboo, wood 
or metal rods. Creels also. 


VALENTINE’S 


SP. 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test 


Tennis Rackets—Valspar makes 
the strings mois- 
ture-proof and 
protects the frame. 


Shoes—An oc- 
casional coat of 
Valspar makes 
shoe soles wear 
twice as long and ^ 
absolutely keeps 
the dampness out. 


Gun Stocks— 
The smooth finish of gun stocks is 
preserved by Valspar. 


But we want to learn still more 
ways in which Valspar has been used 
successfully. There must be lots 
of them. If you know of any, here's 
your chance. 


88 Cash Prizes 


Do you know from experience of any use 
for Valspar not mentioned in this adver- 
tisement? If so, teil us about it and try 
for a prize. 

We offer cash for new Valspar uses. The 
88 suggestions which in the judgment of 
tbe Prize Award Committee are most in- 
teresting and best suited for advertising 
Valspar will be awarded the prizes as 
follows:— 

OnePrizeof . . . .$100 
TwoPrizesof . . . . 
FivePrizesof . . . . 
Ten Prizes of "uu 
Twenty Prizesof . . . 
FiRy Prizesof . . . . 


Conditions of the Contest 


The cnly conditions of the contest are:— 


1. Valspar must actually have been 
used, prior to September 15th, 1c29, 
under the circumstances and with 
the results you describe. 

2. You must give the name and address 
of your local paint dealer. 


Just write us a letter setting forth the 
facts in your own words. 

Today is the best time to do it. All re- 
plies must be in by December 1st, 1920. 
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Waltham Colonial A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 


.$200 to $325 or more 


depending upon the case 


The Waltham Scientific Method of Mounting Jewel 
Bearings that is so Important in Your Watch 


Te bearings of a watch are 
jewels because a precious stone 
is the hardest known substance 
for use in this important function. 
The harder the material and the 
smoother its polish the less resul- 
tant friction. 


The chief problem confronting the 

old-time watchmaker when he first 
conceived the idea of using 
precious stones was a correct 
method to secure properly 
the jewels in the plates of 
the watch. 


To do this, he cut a seat in 
the watch plate, then with a 
sharp tool forced the metal 
over the edge of the jewel. 


So important was the necessity of 
securing the jewels rigidly in rela- 
tion to their bearings (with the 
pivot hole exactly in the center and 
the jewel in perfect alignment with 
the plate and pivot so that the 
jewels could be removed easily for 
cleaning or repairing when injured) 
the Waltham Watch Company, 


after years of painstaking development, cre- 
ated a scientific method of jewelsetting which 
made it easy for the jewels to be so removed 
and reset without affecting in any way the 
original time-keeping quality of the watch. 


This scientific Waltham Method secures the 
jewel in a separate brass or gold setting. This 
setting is cut to a diameter to fit perfectly 
its aperture in the plate, then pressed to its 
correct position in relation to che pivots (or 
axle) completing the jeweled bearing. 


The special tools invented by Waltham so 
expand the jewel setting in its aperture that 
it becomes rigidly located. This eliminates 
the method of using holding-screws and 
greatly simplifies the work of the watch re- 
pairer whenever it is necessary to replace a 
jewel bearing. 


The Waltham Scientific Method of mount- 
ing jewel bearings is a distinctive and better 
way of securing the jewels in. the setting, 
and also of the setting in the plate. It pro- 
vides the easiest and safest way for the re- 
pairer to handle your watch. It protects 
the original time-keeping quality of, the 
watch. It reduces upkeep and insures a 
continuous satisfaction because of depend- 
able time-keeping service. 


This is one more reason, in addition to many 
others of like value, why your watch selec- 
tion should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful book kt in which g will find a liberal watch education. 
0i 


ent free upon request. 


Walt 


am Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIMB 
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or in part, and which an outsider might 
well consider no part of the mill owner’s 
work, he disposes of in a single sentence: 

“It’s a part of the business. To make 
my mills efficient I have got to make 
every man in them more interested in 
them than I am,” he declares. “I have a 
living on the side; I can afford to be less 
interested. But the men working there 
ought to find their best returns and their 
best happiness right there. 

“ Any man who wants to make himself 
efficient must, first of all, do his immediate 
work right. But that isn’t all, to my 
notion. He has got to learn all the time 
on side lines if he is going to get ahead. I 
remember one man who used to be with 
us. He never was a brilliant man, and 
when he came he was in the office on a 


routine job of keeping books. He had | 
nothing to do with cotton manufacturing. | 
fene to keep those books. He kept | 


His 
the ks all right; he also studied mills. 

“He would go through them after 
hours or between busy times. At night 
he read up on cotton. After a time we 
tried him out in charge of a mill, and he 
made good. He got five thousand dollars 
a year then. Before long a mill near by 
asked me to act as its president in an 
advisory capacity. I didn't want the job, 
and I suggested that they take this man 
at seventy-five hundred a year, as I had 
no higher place just then in which I could 
use him. He went there, and to-day he is 
earning forty thousand a year. This man, 
mind you, was not brilliant; he is not bril- 
liant to-day, and never will be; but he 


made himself so far master of the work | 


that he is indispensable. 


“poNT get the notion that I think a 
man ought to do everything. I don’t. 
I haven’t opened a letter addressed to me 
in ten years. Letting off is as important 
for an executive as taking on. In the 
tropics there grows a banyan tree which 
has to have its roots trimmed to make a 
better growth; but they must be trimmed 
where they won’t bleed. This is one of the 
hardest things an executive must do— 
reconcile himself to not knowing thor- 
oughly every bit of his own business, 
because he has to let some things go. You 
can make a fast-running horse poor with 
hard work. I have had to forbid one of 
our men to do certain parts of his work. 
He is a big man, but he won’t let himself 


be ne e wants to do everything. 
* When you have to let someone else 
help you do your work, do the hardest 


thing yourself and delegate the rest. Back 
the man you give it to. Then don’t worry. 

“I never did believe worry helped work. 
Worry is a hindrance to work. The work 
that pays is joyful work. For twenty years 
I worked sixteen hours a day and loved 
every minute of it. I did my best work 
after supper. And three minutes after I 
hit the bed I was asleep. It doesn’t pay 
to worry over anything, even bad health. 
A little bad health can be turned to an 
advantage. Some people who are beastly 
well never amount to much. The biggest 
man I know in the cotton business is a 
man who has one lung about gone and 
something the matter with the other. 
But he is working, and his mills are work- 
ing, and during years of illness he has 
learned how to conserve his energy until 
he is likely to go on a good deal longer and 


more effectively than men who have | 


| 


NEW FACIS ABOUT. ^ 
| DANDRUFF 


i And how Packers Tar Soap 
| with your help can remedy this trouble 


CALP specialists are now of the opinion 

| that dandruff may be caused quite as much 
by overwork, worry, illness, anemia or 

faulty hygiene, as by carelessness and neglect. 


In other words, a “run-down” condition very 
often affects the scalp. After an illness like 
influenza, for example, the circulation of the 
scalp may become sluggish, the gland openings 
clogged and choked with waste secretions. The f 
scalp tissues, in this weakened state, are an : 
easy prey to dandruff germs. 


Once these dandruff germs have asserted t: 
their supremacy, the scalp almost gives up the 
unequal struggle. The hair becomes dry and 
brittle, evincing a tendency to split easily and 
break at the ends. Its growth, too, is retarded 
—it begins to fall out. 


C , Even now, if systematic measures are adopted, 
rn it is usually possible to restore to the scalp its 
normal vitality and vigor. 


Pine Tar for the Shampoo 


Depend upon it, regular shampooing with the 
health-giving pine tar lather of Packer's Tar 
Soap will help the under-nourished scalp to 
throw off the accumulated waste and stimulate 
the growth of healthy, attractive hair. 


sat 


There are very few drug stores and depart- 
ment stores where Packer's Tar Soap is not sold. 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap is made especially 
for those who prefer a shampoo soap of fuil 
“Packer” quality in liquid form. 


Send for these “PACKER” Samples 


Haur-cake of Packer's Tar Soap, good for several 
refreshing shampoos—10c. 

Liserat SAMPLE Borre of Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, 
delicately perfumed and delightfully cleansing—10c. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86J, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


p 


ji 


SAT. 


The **Packer" Manual 


is a digest of practical information on 
the care of the hair and scalp, compiled from 
authoritative sources, by a New York physician. 
A copy of this manual, now in its fourth edition, 
will be sent you on request. A more detailed 
treatment of the subject of “dandruff” will be 
found on pages 16-22 of this manual. 
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FOR SALE 
CHEAP — 


A saving 
you can't afford 


Building a home or a factory is every bit 
as hard as building a derby hat. 

But man, while content to pay for the 
hatter's skill, has a lurking desire to plan 
his own structures, to play the roles of 
architect and director of construction. 

And a home made buildingis generally about 
as dashing as a home made hat. 

Interesting, to get out pencil and ruler 
and to cover sheet after sheet with designs 
after our own ideas. But an expensive 
diversion. Cheaper to line up a set of 
Bohemian vases and throw rocks at them. 

It's a shock to finish the house or factory 
and find we've forgotten a point in fire pro- 
tection that costs a thousand dollars to fix. 

'There are pitfalls, discouragements and 
remorse for the average owner who builds 
alone. Enter the old adage, ‘‘Cobbler, 
stick to thy last." 

Ata small fraction of the cost of our own 
ill-starred experiment the best engineering 

, brains in the country will work forus. They 
will do the job and do it right, down to the 
last electric light and switch. 

Whether it be a home where artistry, 

. building skill and liveability’are to be fused 
into one; whether it be a problem involving 
a most specialized department in a technical 
industry—the architect and the engineer bring 
a seasoned and unbiased judgment to the task. 

After all, how much better to set two 

minds at work on the problem—one the 

BE ease 10 architect or engineer, and the other yourself 

trical Development by —each contributing to the solution. And 
an Institution thatwill / this is aside from the economy of it. 


“tte Western Electric 
Company 


Industry. 


No. 13 Western Electric—an organization 
whose products and services apply alike to all 
fields where electricity is used—in the power 
plant, in the shop, on'the farm and in the home. 


never learned to take care of themselves. 

* Some men worry when they get into 
a big position for fear they cannot do 
all the work. There is one man in this 
country who believes in me. I met him on 
the street not long ago, and he said to me: 

***Hello, Callaway, what are you start- 
ing now?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ I said. 

«Well, he said, grinning, ‘put me down 
for a hundred shares.’ 

“That man went around the mills with 
me one day and when we got through he 
said: 

“*Man, I don’t understand how you 
run all this!’ 

**Well, I said, ‘it’s like the tale of 
the old woman and the calf: Once an old 
woman had a cow and a calf. Every time 
she milked the cow she lifted the calf and 
set it to one side while she milked. Every 
day she lifted that calf, the calf was a bit 
heavier, but she never noticed. Her 
strength at lifting grew with the calf.’ 

“Desire produces energy, and exercise 
keeps it. Experience shows you how to 
use it. Men over fifty ought to stop a good 
share of active work and become seed 
gardens. We used the Greer Almanac a 
good deal when I was a boy, used it for 
crop information. Men are a good deal 
like the Greer Almanac used to describe 
the earth. ‘You want plenty of humus,’ 
the old almanac said, ‘and the earth 
should be friable and fertile Now, when 
a man gets to be fifty he’s worn out a good 
deal of that humus, and he isn’t nearly as 
friable and fertile as he was. But, on the 
other hand, he’s much easier to handle 
because he’s in good shape. His hedges 
are all trimmed, his stones are all out, and 
he’s worn pretty level. I have a notion 
that about this time a man ought to be 
promoted to a kind of emeritus position in 
business and let in those young fellows— 
friable and fertile and full of humus—on 
a good part of the work. The older man 
(I’m doing it myself at fifty) ought to get 
down to the office late, if he wants to, and 
play golf afternoons, and keep himself fit 
to help the young fellows. His best use- 
fulness is to listen to their plans and say: 
‘That’s good—let’s try it!’ or, ‘Now, I 
wouldn’t do that. I tried that twenty 
years back and it didn’t work.’ » 
“TOTS of people have an idea that a 

young man isn't fitted for responsi- 
bility. Itall depends. A young man who 
is one of a family of seven orover, who has 
had to milk the cow and turn the churn and 
mind the babies and do chores about the 
house, who hasn't had time for much 
schooling, but who has got out early into 
the world on his own hook, that young 
man is a grown man between twenty-five 
and thirty, and ready for responsibilities. 
Other men who have been cared for all 
their youth, sent to college, and so on, 
arrive some ten years later—between 
thirty-five and forty. If I were advising 
a young man who wanted to become a 
good business man, I would urge him to 
select parents of good character, but poor, 
and to be one of a big family. Profes- 
sional men are different. They are the 
missionaries of life, and they have to give 
a good part of their lives to preparation. 

"[f you are an executive, you work 
with men. You've got to understand 
psychology and human nature. All 
through, there has been less horse sense 
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M ede» FLOOR 
Ofe SVARNISH 


Sor Furniture ooduwork tos 


**No, Dick, we didn’t buy it. It was an old table 
that belonged to Tommy’s folks. I discovered it . 


in the attic and gave it a coat of Walnut ‘‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish!’’ 


**Well, no wonder they say two can live as cheaply as 
one! It's a marvel — and so are you, Betsy!" 


"The odd discarded pieces of furniture about the house may 
attain a new value during these days of retrenchment. It’s so 
easy to renew them by merely refinishing with the preferred color 
of ''61"" Floor Varnish. 

"61" Floor Varnish is more than waterproof — it is also wear- 
resistant. "The hammer test proves it. And this same rugged 
durability which has made ''61I" the floor varnish favored by 
painters and architects, establishes it as an ideal finish for furni- 
ture, woodwork, linoleum, or wherever a bit of ''touching-up'' 
should be done around the home. 

Staining and varnishing in one operation, ““61’’ flows out 
smoothly without streaks, laps or brush marks. 

Send for a sample panel finished with ‘61’’; also color card, 
showing the lustrous, semi-transparent, wood-stain colors. Try 
the hammer test on the panel. You may dent the wood but the 
varnish won't crack. 

If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He 
knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. 

P&L Varnishes are used by paint- Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & 


ers, specified by architects and sold Lambert Varnish fails to give satis- 
by paint and hardware dealers. faction, you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Vitralite 


A « room` becomes 
glorified yet more 
companionable 
when Vitralite En- 


one may select a soft 
Gray, warm Cream 
or Ivory, cool Chi- 
nese Blue or Leaf 
Green, as well as 
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PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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He Rode to Washington 
on Horseback to Patent 
the First Fairbanks Scale 


(Thaddeus Fairbanks, inventor of the platform 


scale, rode to Washington on horse 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., to obtain his first patent. 
(This was in 1831. 


Since that date, Fairbanks Scales have been made in 
the factory he founded. Always accurate, dependable, 
honest — these famous scales today are fitting examples 
of fhe leadership which they have from the first en- 
joyed. No other manufacturer has reflected in his 
product so great a degree of conscientious striving for 
perfection and so modern a conception of present 
precision mefhods. 


(The dominance of Fairbanks Scales in industry is 
universal. (They are to be found everywhere that 
civilization has penetrated. Today more than seventy- 


five per cent of the world’s commerce is weighed on 
Fairbanks Scales. 
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used in getting human beings to work than 
there has in handling animals. When you 
havé a pedigreed cow, a registered high- 
grade animal, guaranteed to give four 
gallons of milk a day, you know you've 
got to feed her well and see that she is 
kept clean and comfortable. If you don't, 
you may get a pint of milk a day instead 
of four gallons. And it won't be the cow's 
fault. More than that, you've got to treat 
her fairly; you can't expect four gallons 
of milk if you kick that cow. 

“If you are working with cows you 
even have to think like cows. If you are 
working with men you've got to think 
like them. And you must never expect 
-them to do anything that isn't human." 


CALLAWAY talks to his men in allego- 
ries. He tells all of them this cow story, 
especially the superintendents and assist- 
ant superintendents. He takes great pains 
` in selecting and training the men who are 
to be his executives, and he is most par- 
ticular about his office boys. 

“We believe a good deal in heredity in 
this part of the country,” he says. “When 
we get a new office boy we look up his 
father and his grandfather. That office 
boy is an important person. Just anyone 
won't be a good office boy. An office boy 
learns more as an office boy than he does 
as anything else he is ever going to be, 
and we don't want to waste time on office 
boys who won't turn out big men. In the 
main we get them young, treat them 
rough, and tell them nothing. We turn 
them loose to learn. And then every once 
in so often we go outside and bring in a 
man some other man has trained. If an 
organization trains all of its own men it 
breeds woody, and goes to pieces because 
it is a thing of one idea. 

“Young men usually get big-headed at 
some time in their career. That isn't 
wholly a bad thing. It shows their faith 
in themselves—and they are going to 
need that faith! But sooner or later they 
will have to whittle that big head down. 

“It’s far easier, however, to whittle down 
a big head than to enlarge a middle-sized 
head. They've got to whittle down to fit 
their jobs. To have joy in work a man 
must fit in a square hole if he is a square 
man, and into a round hole if he is a 
round man. I'm not denying that some- 
times he has rough edges he has to rub off 
in either event, but it is essential that he 
is whittling down to get into the hole that 
belongs to his kind of man. That is a 
thing that is worth waiting for and trying 
for, year after year—to get to a place 


where you love to work. I wouldn't begin | 


shaving down until I had tried pretty hard 
to get where I knew I'd fit. Then there 
are octagon-shaped men, and they have 
a hard time of it. There aren't many of 
them in this world, and there aren't 
many places for them. Although there 
are a number of square and round men 
who believe themselves octagons, the 
genuine is scarce. But a real octagon man 
ought to keep on trying and trying for the 
place he fits into. Every once in a while 
ou hear of some man who, rather late in 
life, achieves a sudden and seemingly 
miraculous success in a few years. That 
is an octagon-shaped man who has been 
hunting his place all his life and has sud- 
denly found it. 
“But do not try to be octagon-shaped 
when you are square or round. That’s 


You Traced the World on 
RAND M*NALLY Maps— 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Do you remember 
the old “RAND 
MSNALLy Geogra- 
phies”? Well, these 
books paved the way 
to biggerthings. On 
this foundation 
RandD MCNaLLY & 
Company has built 
up a school-book 
business that now 
constitutes one of the 

' mightiest facters in 
the life of 20,000,000 
American children. 


SCHOOL 
MAPS 


Rano MCNALLY 
school maps, charts, 
atlases, books and 
globes are not only 
WELL MADE but 
AMERICAN MADE. 
In addition, they are 
especially adapted to 
the needs of Ameri- 
can schools— hence 
meet every demand 
of teacher and pupil, 
from grades to uni- 
versities. 


Ror more than half a century the name 

RAND MCNALLY has stood for good maps. 
From a humble beginning the business has grown to 
be the largest of its kind in the world. 


As the business has grown in size, so, too, it has 
grown in scope. Today, RAND MENALLY makes 
practically every conceivable kind of map for every 
conceivable purpose. 


The catalog of RAND M€NALLv maps, globes 
and atlases for schools alone contains several hun- 
dred pages. In addition, there are thousands of 
maps for business and for the home. 

„Political maps, physical maps, climatic maps, 
historical maps, classical maps, Biblical maps, lan- 
guage maps, atlases, globes and map systems of 
every description au for every country—all of 
these and more are made by RAND MENALLY. 

Accuracy —simplicity —* readability” and har- 
monious coloring are four reasons for the acknowl- 
edged superiority of RAND M¢NALLY maps. 

For these reasons General Pershing chose 
RAND MCNALLY maps. And for the same reasons 
they are used by practically every Government in 
the world and by most school boards and business 
men. 


Use more maps—use RAND MSNALLY maps. 
They are old friends—tried and true—and you can 
depend on them. 


RAND MCNALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND STREET, NEw YORK 


——————————— ÀÀ— 
Rand M¢Nally Maps are not only WELL MADE but AMERICAN MADE and hence adapted to the 


needs of schools in America. 
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“Back in 1858 the first 
Overland Mail, linking 
up the Pacific Coast and 
‘the rest of the country, 
beganitsjourney. Trans- 
portation has changed 
a lot since then. 


“But the Hard Oil Finish first 
made by Berry Brothers in 
that year, and now known as 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, is 
today still the one that all my 
discriminating customers 
demand. Good things live.” 


LuxkBERRY Woop FINISH 
is today but one among 
scores of varnish products 
which have made the 
Berry Brothers label a 
standard of quality the 
world over. Many other 
Berry Brothers products 
are household words: 
Liquip GRANITE, the dur- 
able floor varnish— water- 
proof, of course; Luxe. 
BERRY WHITE ENAMEL with 
which the fashionable: 
shades of gray or old ivory 
may be reproduced. 


For every varnish need there’s 
a Berry Brothers product. The 
label is your guaranty of quality. 


You will be interested 
in our color booklet 
“Beautiful Homes.” 
Sent free on request. 


SA BEER BROTHER@ 


Worlds Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties", 


Detroit. Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


fatal. Most boys want to be odd. They 
want to be curious. It is better to stay 
ordinary. The chances of success are 
much greater. Eternal vigilance is worth 
more than brilliancy to business. Why, 
ninety per cent of the failures lack just a 
little of being geniuses!” 

Callaway does not preach to his men. 
He spins yarns with morals—yarns that 
have a laugh hidden somewhere, a laugh 
that Callaway and the listener can indulge 
in together. 

“Twelve years ago," said one of the 
superintendents, *I had two offers—one 
from Mr. Callaway and the other from 
another cotton manufacturer. I didn't 
know which to take, so I went to a third 
man in the cotton business for advice. 

“Well? said my friend, ‘Mr. X is a 
fine fellow, but he's a hothouse man, and 
his roots are in a terra-cotta tub. Now, 
that man Callaway, he's a white oak, and 
you can’t get to the end of his taproots.’” 


ALLAWAY'S enthusiasm for his work 

is so great that it becomes impersonal 
work, something you are interested in be- 
cause it is good, not becauseitis his. On the 
outskirts of the town where he has made 
his fortune—and a good deal of the town's 
fortune as well—he took over a garden. 
That garden had taken almost a century 
in the making, and the most of it was the 
life work of one woman. It is a garden 
such as is often written of but seldom 
seen—a garden of wonderful trees and 
shrubs and flowers. There was an old 
house in the center of the garden, and this 
Callaway replaced with a palace of white 
stone. When he and his wife moved from 
“Mortgage Avenue” they came to this 
palace in the garden. But “Hills and 
Dales,” as Callaway calls the place be- 
cause of the rolling acres of the large farm 
adjoining the garden, is far more than the 
home of the Callaways: it is the show place 
of the town—almost of the state. It is 
the broadest expression of the far-famed 
hospitality of the South. It is a center of 
merry-making and festivity. It is as 
much an expression of the man Callaway 
as the mills or the village surrounding 
them are. 

* What are you going to do," I asked, 
“when the children of the mill operators 
grow up? Under the teachers they have 
they are going to want better homes, 
better wages, and constantly higher 
standards of living. How are you going to 
hold on to them?" 

"By giving them what they want!" 
said Callaway promptly. **Of course they 
are going to improve and change. They 
are the finest people on earth—pure 
Americans. We were busted down here 
for a time by the aftermath of the Civil 
War and the panic of 1873. The people 
were out in the hills getting a bare living 
out of the ue But they are getting 
up again. . hey will get anything they 
want, in time. 

“But will the mills stand it?” 

“The mills started with nothing," re- 
plied Mr. Callaway, “and look at them 
now. They and I began on six spools of 
thread. Anyone would have said all this 
was impossible then. But here they are. 
The best foundation for a business enter- 
prise is just to set down in your mind one 
phrase: Everything happens that couldn't. 
When you've learned that, you'll believe. 
I found it out as I went along." 
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amilton Watch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Hi 


Engineer W illiam E. Loco, who runs a Chicago & Northwestern train out of Chicago, has 


been railroading for forty-five years. For twenty years he has carried the same Hamilton 


Watch, and it has always served him faithfully. 


In fact, so helpful has he found its 


accuracy and dependability, that he has made it a pleasant duty to present each of his 
sons with a Hamilton as they came of age. 


There's no better judge of 
Watch Worth than a Railroad Man 


Getting a watch that keeps 
only approximate time is a costly 
mistake for a railroad man. It 
means the expense of a new 
watch. To pass “Time Inspec- 
tion," his watch must not vary 
more than thirty seconds per 
week. 


Despite the continual jolting 
and jarring it gets, and the con- 
stant handling,-a railroad watch 
must give dependable time and 
keep on doing so, yéar after year. 

Railroad men consider that 
there is no element of chance in 
buying a Hamilton watch. That 
is why the Hamilton is the most 
popular watch in use on Ameri- 
can railroads. 


Isn't that the sort of a watch 
that you ought to have—a watch 
that you know, before you buy, 
will give years of accurate, de- 
pendable service? And wouldn't 
a watch like that make a splen- 
did gift? 

Onany occasion when a gift is to 
be made, a Hamilton Watch would 
be fitting and appropriate — a 
subtle compliment, a splendid 
reward, a lasting token of regard. 


Your jeweler will be glad to 
show you some of the many Ham- 
ilton models at any time. There 
is one to suit every taste and 
purpose. Prices range from $40 
to $200. Movements alone, $22 
(in Canada $27) and up. 


Send for “The Timekeeper"—an interesting booklet about the manufacture and 


care of fine watches. 


'The different Hamiltons are illustrated and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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that good eyesight is essential for good 
work. Possibly pou feel you are not 
up to pour best. Have your favorite 
optical specialist 

examine your eves 


and, if glasses are needed, suggest that 
he supply you with the carefully made, 
good looking, highly efficient 


wee Shur-on! 


safe, attractive and almost unbreakable 


Quality Beyond Question for More than Fifty Years 
1 


uo SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO, INC. 
LOOK FOR N ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ON THE DEALERS WINDOW Established 1864 


ANO STAMPED IN THE 
BRIDGE OF THE SPECTACLES 
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“I Like a Tough Job" 


(Continued from page 25) 


little street-car line, pleaded with him to 
stick to the job. 
“ Within a few years you will be general 
manager of the company," they said. 
“The general manager of this company 
makes only $30 a week," was Cullen's 
reply. “That is more than double what I 
get now, but if I had a contract stipulating 
that I would be made general manager 
within three years I would refuse to sign 
it. It isn't the kind of future I want.” 
Upon reporting for duty, the Wey- 
mouth youth was due for another dis- 
appointment. He had expected to be 
made a salesman. Instead he was sent out 
on a two-horse wagon which covered a 
route in the Bunker Hill section of 
Charlestown. It was his job to make 
deliveries from door to door while another 
man made street sales from the wagon. 
Throughout the first day on his new job a 
driving snow and sleet storm swept across 
the cit). Several times the wagon was 
nearly stalled, and it was late in the eve- 
ning before deliveries were finally com- 
pleted. After making the long trip back 
to Weymouth, Cullen was Shorouehh acd 
out. He went to bed for a brief period of 
sleep before getting up in the cold, dark 
winter morning to go back on the job. 
‘The next morning the wagon salesman 
failed to show up, and Cullen had to do 
two men's work. This day was even more 
difficult than the first, and when night 
came Cullen found himself discouraged 
for the first and only time in his life. His 
pay was about $12 a week—a dollar less 
than the street-car job which the superin- 
tendent insisted on holding open for him— 
and the future looked far from promising. 


THE next morning he took a long face 
to Guibord’s office. 

“What is the matter?” asked the sales 
manager. 

Cullen recited his experiences of the 
last two days, and added that the men 
with whom he had to associate seemed 
more interested in visiting the corner 
saloons than they did in making sales. , 

*"That is all to your advantage then, 
isn't it?" asked Guibord. “The rougher 
the field the more chance a clean-cut chap 
like you has to stand out from the rest. 
Stick on the job and we'll look after you." 

This advice, coupled with a determina- 
tion to disprove his father's prophecy that 
the new job would not pan out, sent 
Cullen back to work with fresh hope. 
Presently he was given another territory 
with greater opportunity to sell goods. 
Three months later he took the place of an 
old salesman who was ill. 

His progress during the next two or 
Three years was unusually rapid. Shortly 
after his experience in the Mohawk Velle 
campaign he was sent to Chicago for wor 
of the same nature. Later he was made 
sales manager over fifty-two branches 
of the company at a salary of $4,800. 

During his four years as sales manager, 
Cullen never had an office or even a desk. 
He spent the time traveling through the 
West and South organizing branches and 
building up the business, which rose to 
new records under his direction. 
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T IS interesting to-day to read the 
thrilling tales of Captain Kidd 
—of that arch-villain Edward 
Teach—or of such highwaymen 
as Dick Turpin, picturesque fel- 
lows who provide for us tales of 
romance and adventure, but 
whose menace in olden days was 
real and terrifying. 


They are no longer to be feared because 
they belong to a bygone age and their 
courage has not been passed down to 
law breakers of to-day—a cowardly crew 
attacking only the unprotected after pro- 
viding a quick means of escape. They 
are called auto bandits. 


The automobile affords a quicker and 
safer means of escape than the old sailing 
ships in which the pirates carried off their 
plunder. 


While the automobile has opened up 
highways that would never be traveled, 
affording pleasurable outings, they have 
also made it possible for a new form of 
piracy as difhcult to cope with as were 
the pirates of old. 


Those who are molested by these new 
kind of pirates are the ones who are known to be without 
protection. And the most perfect protection that you can 
have is a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver. ` 


Every man’s duty is to uphold law and order. Police protection 
is given to run down to a just punishment those who do not; but 
the arm of the law is not long enough to reach into every secluded 
corner. 

You are expected to render first aid, but you are not expected to 
do so empty handed. Every citizen must—when called upon— 
aid the officers of the law, and it is every man’s right and privi- 
lege to protect his life and property. 

Preparedness prevents. And if every household was known to 
have the splendid protection of a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 
Revolver this preparedness would prevent ninety per cent of 
household robberies. 

Safeguard your motor trips at night and protect your home and 
property with the splendid protection of “the world’s right arm” 
—a Colt. 


And remember that a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver is 
the best that money can buy. : 

To-day—as in 1836—as in every struggle of arms since that day 
to this—have the great Colt factories supplied the nation's need 
—the official side arm of the fighting forces—the national protec- 


. tion of American homes. 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


9 Colt's Revolvers ‘ 
* Colt's Automatic Pistols 
Colts (Brontie) Automatic 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles 
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THEY WILL LEAD, 


THE NEEDED CHANGE 


“We want a change 
from the old world of 
yesterday where inter- 
national intrigue made 
people mere pawns on the 
chess-board of war. We 
want a change from the 
old industrial world 
where the man whotoiled 
was assured ‘a full dinner 
pail’ as his only lot and 
portion.” —Gov. Cox. 


PROFITEERS 
“If I am called 


toservice as Presi- 
dent means will be 
found, 1f they do 
not already exist, 
for compelling 
these exceptions 
to the great mass 
of square dealing 
American busi- 
ness men, to use 
the same yard- 
stick of honesty 
that governs most 
of us in our deal- 
ings with our 
fellowmen, or in 
language that 
they may under- 
stand, to suffer 
the penalty of 
criminal law." 
—Gov. Cox. 


GOVERNOR COX 
PROCLAIMING 
POLICIES OF 
PROGRESS 


Photo © International 
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The restless world goes marching on. 

The Democratic Party represents Progress 

It represents Leadership. : 

Its nominees for the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency represent the spirit of the times. 

Out of the war there have arisen problems that 
demand new thought and decisive action. 

Cox and Roosevelt are representative of that 
advancing and aggressive element in the re-forming 
of the lines of civilization—the re-alignment of the 
outposts on the frontiers of freedom—that recognize 
the tremendous changes which recent years have 
wrought. 

In every march toward the betterment of industrial, 
social and moral conditions which has béen made since 
they entered public life the Democratic candidates for 
the highest offices in the land, have kept step, both as 
soldiers in the ranks and as conspicuously successful 
leaders. 

They have recognized that in an age of incandescent 
lights the tallow dip is obsolete. 

They have sensed the fact that in an age of airplanes 
the stage-coach cannot meet requirements. 

They have made it plain by their works as well as by 
their words that they are sensible to the demand of all 
humanity for progress and for better things. 


Fall in with 
makers 


Governor James M, Cox of Ohio has become 
the pacemaker of the Presidential campaign 


His utterance on national problems is of such a positive 
nature as to lift him quite out of the class of aspirants for the 
White House who have been told by their friends that it is 
time for them to say something, but that in so doing they 
should exercise the greatest care not to say anything which 
might be used against them. 

Evidently Governor Cox does not favor pussy-footing in 
politics. He walks straight up to the intricate problem of 
international affairs and America’s position in regard to them. 
He begins by telling how the 
growers of black Burley to- 
bacco down in Kentucky 
have been hit by the chaotic 
state of foreign exchange, 
and he uses their plight as 
an illustration of the vital 
interest which all Americans 
must have in the commer- 
cial affairs of the whole 
world. ~ 

Mr. Cox is sure that most 
Americans believe in a 
League of Nations, not “an 
alliance" for the purpose of 
controversy, but a compre- 
hensive plan to prevent 
wars. He even frames the 
resolution which he would 
like to see adopted by the 
Senate. This is both cool 


and bold. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE SCANNING THE PAPER HE DEVELOPED 
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They do not believe that reactionary policies, 
dubiously efficient two decades ago, can meet the 
problems of an age of Progress. 


They believe in the world leadership of the United 
States of America; in its destiny as the great bearer of 
the Torch of Liberty and Freedom; in the vision of the 
founders and in the wisdom of those who hold the 
nation’s course toward the light. 


James M. Cox, as Governor of Ohio, has fathered 
and accomplished the enactment of more progressive 
legislation dealing with labor problems, social service, 
business service, education, agriculture, good-roads 
measures that make for advancement and not retro- 
gression—than any executive in his time. In public 
and in private life—as a public official and a successful 
business man—he has gone forward unceasingly. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, as member of the New York 
Assembly, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in every 
public position he has ever held, has been the champion 
of progressive measures and progressive methods. 


The Democratic party does not believe either in 
going backward or standing still. 


Its candidates do not subscribe to any policy that 
spells reaction or stagnation. 


the Pace- 
of Progress 


While a member of the House Committee on Appropriations 
at Washington, Mr. Cox was impressed with the waste of our 
national finances, and i in Ohio he has established a modern 
budget system which gives him a title as expert on economy 
and efficiency. 


He has his opinions on taxation, and would abolish the 
excess profits tax, raising revenue instead by a tax on the 
volume of business of going concerns. 


He has a record of being able to intervene successfully in 
typical American controversies between capital and labor 
without making an enemy of either. During the coal strike of 
last winter he realized, as few others in high position did, that 
the chief concern of the miners was “ the sporadic and inter- 
rupted nature of their employment,” and that they wanted 

“wages based on yearly employment, not on employment 
during 18 days of fe month.” 


The other side of this cool-headed governor is that he sees 
to it that industrial controversies are conducted without 
violence. * * *—Boston Daily Globe. 


DISABLED SOLDIERS 


“T feel deeply that the rehabilitation of the disabled soldiers: 


of the recent war is one of the most vital issues before the 
people and I, as a candidate, pledge myself and my party to 
those young Americans to do all in my power to secure for them 
without unnecessary delay, the immediate training which is so 
necessary to fit them to compete in their struggle to overcome 
that physical handicap incurred while in the service of their 
government. I believe also that the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation as far as possible should employ disabled 
soldiers themselves to supervise the rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers, because of their known sympathy and understanding. 
The board itself and all agencies under it should be burdened 
with the care of securing for the disabled soldier who has 
finished his training, adequate employment.” —Gov. Cox. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT 
IN A MOMENT 
OF “OUTDOORS” 
REPOSE 


FORWARD VISION 


“The leaders opposed to Democracy 
promise to put the country ‘back to 
normal.’ This can only mean the so- 
called normal of former reactionary ad- 
ministrations, the outstanding feature of 
which was a pittance for farm produce and 
a small wage for along day of labor. My 
vision does not turn backward to the 
‘normal’ desired by the senatorial oli- 
garchy, but to a future in which all shall 
have a normal opportunity to cultivate a 
higher stature amidst better environment 
than that of the past. Our view is toward 
the sunrise of tomorrow with its progress 
and its eternal promise of better things. 
The opposition stands in the skyline of 
the setting sun, looking backward, to the 
old days of reaction."—Gov. Cox. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT CAUGHT BYi CAMERA 
DISCUSSING SERIOUS ISSUES OF THE DAY 


` TAX REVISION 


“The incomes from war- 
made fortunes, those of non- 
producers and those derived 
from. industries that exist by 
unfair privilege may be able to 
carry their present load, but 
taxes on the earnings of the 
wage-earner, of the salaried and 
professional man, of the agri- 
cultural producer and of the 
small tradesman should be 
sharply modified."—Gov. Cox. 


RATIFICATION FIRST 
DUTY 


“These are fateful times. 
Organized government has a 
definite duty all over the world. 
The house of civilization is to 
be put in order. The supreme 


_ issue of the century is before us 


and the nation that halts and 
delays is playing with fire. The 
finest impulses of humanity, 
rising above national lines, 
merely seek to make another 
horrible war impossible. Under 
the old order or international 
anarchy war came overnight, 
and the world was on fire before 
we knew it. It sickens our 
senses to think of another. The 
first duty of the new adminis- 
tration clearly will be the 
ratification of the treaty. The 
matter should be approached 
without thought. of sie bitter- 
ness of the past."—Gov. Cox. 


Democratic National Committee. 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS) SHAPE 


$799 $899 $999 & $10:22 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


- YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L- DOUGLAS SHOES 


ID 


MRA T hebestknown 
D REP. SC | shoes in the 
um world. They are 


Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave.the factory, which is 
yourprotection against unreason- 
able profits. 


' W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmarishipand wearing qualitiesequal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. The stamped price 
is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that 
the shoes are always worth the price paid 
forthem. The prices are the same every- 
where;theycostnomorein San Francisco 
than they do in New York. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with àn honest 
determination to make the best shoes 
for the price that money can buy. 


W.-L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
144 Spark ares 


CAUTION.-Insist upon having W. L. Doug- 
las shoes. e name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated 
MNT 
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Triple Knee and Double Sole 
make this stocking durable 


[RON CLAD No. 17 is a stocking which has been made to resist the extra hard 
usage to which stockings are subjected during school days. 


It is a fine-rib, good looking, black stocking for boys and girls. Made of the best 
grade of combed lisle yarn with its triple knee and double sole, heel and toe, it is 
unusually durable. : 

It.is not high priced—sizes 6 to 7% are eighty-five cents per pair, sizes 8 to 10 are 
one dollar, and sizes 10% to 11 are one dollar and a quarter (east of the Rockies). 

If there is no Iron Clad dealer nearby, order direct from us, enclosing remittance and 


stating size. Your order will be shipped promptly, postage paid. 
COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine Street St. Joseph, Michigan 


All this work in Western territory 
proved very interesting, but Cullen was 
never free from the pull of his first love, 
for New England. He believed that the 
old and conservative population of the 
North Atlantic States composed a market 
with ideas and inclinations peculiar to 
that section of the country, and he knew 
that no firm in the biscuit and cracker 
business had taken advantage of the fact. 
The big organization of which he was a 
member planned in terms of national 
campaigns, and Cullen failed to find ready 
hearing for his specialized ideas about the 
New England territory. 

So Cullen cut loose and went to Boston, 
where he approached the chiefs of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, a compara- 
tively new entrant to the food-products 
field. He was offered an important execu- 
tive position, but he turned it down, in 
order to study the organization’s problems 
at first hand as a salesman. After he had 
spent six weeks on the job he was made 
city sales manager at a salary of $5,000 a 
year. Nine months later he was made 
director of sales and general manager of 
the plant. 

During three years with his new organ- 
ization Cullen raised sales from $1,000,000 
to over $3,000,000, and turned an .annual 
deficit of $50,000 into a net profit of 
$220,000. At this time he was making 
between $7,000 and $8,000 a year. 

In 1912 Cullen resigned his position to 
become vice president and general man- 
ager of the Johnson Educator Food Com- 
pany, a firm with a high reputation but 
a comparatively small business: The 
annual turnover of the company was only 
about $200,000 when Cullen: took the 
reins of administration. It is now $1,000,- 
000. 


HE greatest crisis of Cullen’s career 

came at the outbreak of the European 
War in 1914. Previous to that time there 
was every indication of a bumper wheat 
crop in the United States. Flour had been 
quoted at $1 a barrel under previous 
years, with every prospect that it would 
go lower. In following market indications 
and taking the advice of the firms from 
which he bought supplies, Cullen failed 
to stock up with flour. 

Contracts for months ahead were out- 
standing when the price of flour jumped 
$2 a barrel almost overnight. With a 
dead loss of $3 a barrel on the reckoned 
price for the company’s entire supply, 
Cullen found that the normal profits of 
the firm were turning into a disquieting 
deficit. By the end of September the 
situation was critical, and he saw that 
something must be done. 

All of Columbus Day, 1914, Cullen 
walked the floor of his office, turning over 
in his mind the various expedients for 
meeting the situation. One of these was 
to trim the sales and another to cut the 
force, throwing many employees out of 
work. Finally he turned to an associate 
and exclaimed: i 

“Nothing is so powerful as the truth. 
I am going to call our entire force to- 
gether to-morrow morning, explain to 
them how things are and ask them to help 
uş bear the burden.” 

The next day Cullen had a heart-to- 
keart talk with his employees. When he 
had finished explaining the situation, he 
said: : 

“I don't want to turn any man or 
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woman out of a job. I don't believe you 
want me to. I have figured it all out, and 
I have found that if each one of us, from 
the president down, will accept a ten per 
cent cut in his wages we can manage to 
pull through and make up the deficit. I 
don't know how long we shall have to 
keep this up, but if you folks stick by me 
—and I believe you will—I can promise 
you that it will all be repaid to you 
sooner or later.” 

Despite the fact that wages were sky- 
rocketing at this time, the employees de- 
cided to a man to "stand by the ship.” 
Full wage schedules were not resumed 
until fifteen months later. Since then, 
however, the temporary loss to the loyal 
workers has been made up in a measure 
full and running over. 

“Any employer who is on the level 
with his men, and is honestly interested 
in them, is pretty sure to find that they 
will play fair with him," Cullen declared 
to me. “Not only have I never had a 
strike, here or elsewhere, but no group of 
employees has even waited on me with a 
request for more money or anything 
else." 

On the walls of the main plant of the 
Jotinion Educator Food ‘Company, at 

ewburyport, Massachusetts, one may 
find this motto: i 

“To breathe well, to think well, and to 
eat well is to live well.” 

This expresses in a nutshell Cullen’s 
philosophy of health. He has never 
smoked or taken a drink of intoxicating 
liquor in his life, and he constantly 
preaches the gospel of fresh air, sunshine, 
and outdoor exercise. 


S SOON as the United States entered 
the World War Cullen hurried to 
Washington to find out the quickest wa 
to join the fighting forces. cials wit 
whom he conferred assured him that he 
. could be of far greater service by placing 
his training and his genius for organiza- 
tion at the service of the Food Adminis- 
trator. 

“I don't want an administrative job— 
I want a gun,” was Cullen’s comment. 

Herbert Hoover finally convinced him 
that his fullest service lay at home, and 
Cullen became one of Hoover’s right-hand 
men. He traveled over the country, 
bolstering up weak state organizations, 
stimulating Production, and engineering 
campaigns of publicity. 

hen the stockholders learned that 
Cullen was to leave for war work, they 
became afraid that the rapidly growing 
business would straightway sag in the 
middle. So they offered to sell him a con- 
trolling interest in the common stock. 
Although Cullen lacked the funds to snap 
up the offer, a group of his friends volun- 
teered to back him. They assured him 
that this was the chance of a lifetime for 
him to become owner of an increasingly 
profitable business. 

"Why don't you buy the stock and 
stay with the firm, too?” asked one friend. 
"You'll be producing a useful com- 
modity." 

“That wouldn't be playing the game!” 
snapped Cullen. “They offered me the 
stock because they expected me to leave. 
If I take it and stay here, it will be the 
same as obtaining money under false 
pretenses. Besides, there isn't money 
enough in the world to keep me from some 
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PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN To MAIL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 


25 RUE DE LA PAIX 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 
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Let the Larkin Plan 


Make Your Home Attractive! 


Purchases of Larkin Soaps, Laundry Supplies, Pure Foods, 
Toilet Articles, Wearing Apparel, etc., bring you the benefi 
of cirect Factory-to-Family dealing in the form of beautiful 


Larkin Premiums—furniture, silverware, rugs, etc. Or you may enjoy 


the actual cash saving offered by our low net Cash Prices. 
as a Reward 


Given to You for Spare Moments 


Thousands of bright ambitious women are making their spare moments 


profitable, conducting Larkin Clubs! Just think 


Premiums you may earn by running 


a Free copy of this valuable book. 


TODAY 


ZNZ ANNAN GP—429 
' 


221 REGENT STREET 


adding hand 
urniture to YOUR home such as the wing rocker here shown, by spending 
your spare moments in a delightful womanly occupation which requires 


experience. ; 
The new Larkin Catalog shows 700 Larkin Products and 1600 
off friends money. Tha Ce im 

may offer your frie at sav. j i tal 
also tells you just how to stort a Larkin ub. Let us mail you 
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ouMotor far With 
0 Complexion Mar 


The gorgeous robe of nature, softened by the autumnal haze 
which hangs o’er vale and valley, lures you outdoors. Before 


you go, apply D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream to protect your 
complexion and keep your skin soft and fair. 


Though you drive fast and far, neither roughening winds, biting dust nor 
burning s 7 fair face when D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream is used 

urning sun mar your fair face when D. . Perfect Co ream is used. 
Fair motorists find this “perfect” toilet requisite unequaled 
as an after motoring clean-up to enhance the healthful glow 
from outdoor. exercise, comfort and soothe the tender tissues, 
cleanse the pores and bring to beauty an alluring loveliness 
at eventide. In tubes and jars, 12c to $1.65. 


FREE—Trial size tube of Perfect Cold Cream sent with our compliments. 
Address Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2013, D. & R. Building, New York. 


DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps" 


You can develop your mental powers to a hitherto 
undreamed of effectiveness. 

You can insure your happiness and control con- 
ditions. a 

You can dissolve fear and worry and gain power 
and poise. l 

You can realize your desires and ambitions. 


Concentration Is the Thing! 


" Concentration has simplified life's problems for vast numbers of per- 
ELIZABETH TOWNE sons. It is acquired with greatest ease and rapidity by the New Thought 
Method. ‘Just How to Concentrate" by Elizabeth Towne will show you 

What They Say 


the New Thought way to acquire this power; and how to use it wisely, 
quietly yet powerfully to increase your happiness and prosperity. Thousands 

“ ‘Just How to Concen- 
trate’ is opening up to me 


a field of possibiluies I 
did not dream of a few 
months ago; and I shall 
never forget the author 
here or hereafter." — F. 
W.J., Victoria, Texas. 


“Please make a price 
on 100 copies of this little 
gem for distribution in 
our high school." —E. J. 
Davis, Davis Foundry 
Co., IN. Y. 

“Your Book,'Just How 
to Concentrate,’ has been 
studied, read and re-read 
hours a day since its ar- 
rival. It was just what I 
needed and I now can 
concentrate.” — A. B., 
San Francisco, Caltf. 


have already sent for it. 


Send for your copy. 


The Book Contains 


Applied Concentration. 
standing of concentration— The imps of 
hurry—Accomplishing perfection. 
Memory Drills. The faculty of inter- 
est—Why people fail to remember—An 
easy, infallible memory rule—The men- 
tal appetite—The cause of unusual crav- 
Ings—How to dispel pessimism and free 
every faculty. 
' Just How to Concentrate. The qualities 
which make for true concentration—The 


grumbling mind—The effect of thought on 
nerves and muscles—How to regenerate 
power—How to make a success of work. 

Concentration and Poise. How to curb a 
scattering mind—How two things are 
done at once—The power of poise. 

What makes for failure 

or su 
error of leant 
portunities — 
creating. 


Special Offer 


For 10 cents we will send you ^ copy of “Just How to Concentrate" and a month's 
trial of Nautilus, the leading magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William 


E. Towne, 


editors. Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edwin Markham and Dr. Frank Crane 


among its contributors. Send today for this liberal offer and for prompt action we will 
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sort of direct war service at this time." 

Eventually, arrangements were made 
whereby Cullen was able to buy three 
fourths of the common stock of the 
company and still join the forces of the 
Food Administrator. 

One finds Cullen's conception of “ play- 
ing the game" coloring every move he 
makes. Not long ago he discovered that 
many of the preferred-stock holders of 
the company—more than half of whom 
were women who had inherited their 
holdings—were finding financial sledding 
somewhat difhcult on account of the 
depreciated buying power of their fixed 
income. The wages of the workers had 
gone up by leaps and bounds, but the 
stockholders were still receiving the same 
seven per cent interest on the original 
investment. 

“That’s not fair," remarked Cullen. 

Forthwith he persuaded the other 
common-stock holders to agree unani- 
mously to an increase of preferred stock 
dividends from seven to eight per cent. 
Since Cullen himself owned seventy-five 
per cent of the common stock, this meant 
that for every extra dollar given to the 
preferred-stock holders he was taking 
seventy-five cents from his own pocket. 
But he put the move through unhesi- 
tatingly. : 

Incidentally, the “big boss” asserts 
that the common stock in his name is 
merely “held for the workers,” and he is 
now making plans to turn twenty-four 
per cent of it over to his associates— 
leaving him with bare control. of the 
company. 


N CULLEN’S vocabulary of business 

success the word “genius” is crowded out. 

“If I'm any judge of human nature, 
the basic difference in people is mighty 
small," he remarked to me. ‘I’ve come 
to believe that the men who succeed in a 
big way are really very little different from 
the rest of folks. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the stuff they are made of tallies with that 
of the average man in the street. The 
whole answer to their success lies in that 
extra one per cent. 

“The extra one per cent may be per- 
sonality or business imagination; it may 
be unusual ability to think straight; it 
may be plain ‘horse sense;’ but I think 
that most often it is willingness and 
determination to take the hard and rocky 
path rather than the easy one. 

“Too many men seem content to patter 
along the peaceful path of mediocrity. 
The line of least resistance ‘looks good to 
them.’ 

“Only a few days ago I was riding 
through the country with Mrs. Cullen, 
and she mentioned the fact that most of 
our Massachusetts roads seem forever 
twisting and turning and never by any 
chance taking the direct route between 
villages and cities. It struck me at the 
time that this is merely another illustra- 
tion of the thing I’m talking about now. 
These roads follow the paths made 
generations ago by the old settlers or 
their cattle and sheep. They all went 
around hills instead of straight over the top 
of them. 

“The fellow who tackles the toughest 
job in sight has another big advantage 
over his fellows. If he pulls a flivver 
people will say, ‘Well, we never expected 
you to accomplish it, anyway.’ But if he 
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does succeed in winning out, he is show- | 
ered with praise and credit. There’s 
everything to gain and little to lose. 

“Ies really wenderful what any normal 
man can accomplish if he will only think 
straight and work hard. I believe that 
four out of five persons have a sleeping 
power—a dynamo of dormant force— 
that will snatch them from the dog trot 
of duty into the grand gallop of big 
achievement if they'll only ‘hit the line 
hard,’ as football players say.” 

"How is a man to know whether he 
ought to give up his job to try another 
venture?” I asked. 

“T think it is usually a mistake for a 
man to stick to a job which he doesn’t 
like," replied Cullen. “He is wastin 
time and energy. When a man gets ‘sour 
on his job, a lot of the force that he ought 
to be putting into solid work is spent in 
either coddling or fighting dissatisfaction. 

“Furthermore, unless an employee 
believes that ‘his position holds a real 
future for him—unless, after looking into 
the business and carefully studying it, he 
can find some real records of success— 
he’d better look for something else that 
holds ‘more of a future. The hope of 
reward and the hope of happiness are two 
of the main motive forces of life. Unless 
an employee thinks he sees these ahead 
he is pretty certain to lag. 

“Of course, all these things I am saying 
are predicated on the premise that a man 
is thoroughly honest with himself and 
with everyone else. The most valuable 
commodity I have ever had to deal with is 
the truth. Success never comes without it.” 


"A MAN With a Punch—and Not 
Afraid to Deliver It” is the title of an 
article next month telling the stimu- 
lating story of Charles E. Carpenter, 
a big manufacturer of oils and leath- 
er. He's as full of punch mentally 
as he is physically; he thinks straight, 
and always plays fair—that's what 
they say of this man who built up a 
business of $8,000,000 a year. 
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minor point in the policies of national and 
state banks. Oneof them turned. “Here’s 
Mason of Springtown,” hesaid. “Ask him. 
He knows the subject like a kid's primer.” 
Father made a half-hearted remark or 
two, excused himself and went into the 
smoker. He felt hurt, out of it. 

“Mason isn’t looking very fit,” one of 
them volunteered. 

“Probably breaking," the other re- 
turned. "'It gets us all after a while.” 

At Miles City he went immediately to 
the Van Ordens. In their private office 
were the two Van Ordens, the two Coles, 
two attorneys, and a stenographer. That 
made seven. And Father! 

“Now, gentlemen, let's get right down 
to business." It was one of the Coles. 

Father's hands and feet were like ice, 
but his head felt clear and his mind singu- 
larly active. 

he contract was being written. “We 
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| want," said Cole, “a clause whereby 
Mason will be required to take over any 
paper that we wish to throw out the first 
six months." 

* No," said Father firmly. 
agree to that." 

“Irs a legitimate proposition," said 
Cole snappishly. 

“Rather customary,” agreed one of the 
Van Ordeas. 

“A mighty small matter," put in the 
other Cole; “if the paper's all good.” 

* No," said Father doggedly. He was 
sighting a hole, a very small hole through 
Wc the sun was shining. If he could 
only get them to drop it of their own 
acon, 

Cole was getting mad. “TI insist on the 
clause!” He thumped the table. He was 
used to having his way, could not bear to 
be crossed. 

Like a bulldog Father hung on grimly. 
'* No," he repeated quietly.: 

The Van Ordens worked like Chinese 
go-betweens. They worked until they 
sweat. Finally Cole swore a long hyphen- 
ated oath. He stood up, red and hot. 
“The deal’s off,” he said loudly. 

"All right," said Father quietly. 
* Deal's of" 

The Van Ordens came to Father. They 
were sorry, apologetic. They did not 
blame him by any means, and they would 
be glad to make another deal. 

“No,” Father told them; ‘‘it isn't for 


“T won't 


ATHER was down in the bustling 

street, his little weather-beaten grip 
held tightly in his hand. Street cars were 
clanging by. Boys were calling the noon 
edition. The sun was struggling to shine 
through the fog and the smoke. The old 
First National was still his. Only a few 
times in his life had he'experienced this 
same sensation of relief from catastrophe: 
The time the panic so nearly caught 
him; the straightening out of an un- 
founded rumor that Bob had been mixed 
up in a disgraceful college scrape; the 
time Eleanor passed the crisis in pneu- 
monia. He looked up through the murky 
haze, past the tops of the tall office build- 
ings. "Good Lord!” he ejaculated aloud. 
It was the nearest to a public prayer 
Father had ever come. Hefelt young. He 
was only fifty-nine, and he had thought of 
retiring! He, who had health and 
strength and ginger, had been about to 
commit himself voluntarily to the rubbish 
pile! A dull red spread over his face. He 
was ashamed of himself. Ten, fifteen, 
twenty years from now he could quit. 

He turned and with long steady strides 
walked down the street, out of the busi- 
ness section, through a park, past lovely 
homes, out where the houses were scatter- 
ing. At the very edge of the last suburb 
he stopped and looked out across the 
wide stretch of fields and meadows, 
asleep now under a powdery quilt of 
snow. A verse of Coleridge’s, lying dor- 
mant in his mind, long forgotten, came 
suddenly to him. 


And winter slumbering in the »pen air 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring; 
I, the while, the sole unbusy thiag, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor Lild, nor 
sing. 


“Work is good," he said to himself. 
"Work is healthful and right. * It keeps 
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men sane and well-balanced. No one 
with health and strength should step out 
of the ranks. He should be as Emerson 
says, ‘Too busy with the crowded hour to 
fear to live or die.’” 

For a few moments longer he stood 
wrapped in thought. Then hunger seized 
him, a good, healthy, ravenous hunger, 
the first he had felt in weeks. He walked 
rapidly back to the car line and rode 
down-town. 


I? WAS nearly midnight when Father 
got into Springtown on Number Nine. 
To city dwellers a train is a means of loco- 
motion. To small-town people i it is an in- 
dividual. They call it "she," and speak 
pridefully of her when she is on time and 
vindictively when she is late. Father got 
off of Number Nine, which was only a few 
minutes late, and swung away up Main 
,Street. He looked up at the stars Lepus 
their unchanging vigil over the sleeping 
town. His heart was tender and he felt a 
pests over all the dark old houses. 

e must do something for Springtown, 
something useful. 

By the bank door he paused and then, 
at the risk of being mistaken for a burglar 
by old Sandy Wright, the night watch- 
man, he unlocked and went in. Back in 
the private office he sat down at his desk 
and looked about him. Everything was 
his; the business, the fixtures, the furnish- 
ings, the very calendars. Nothing be- 
longed to Cole—nothing. It was like the 
relief after nightmare. For some time he 
sat there, making new plans. The boys 
all ought to have their salaries raised. 
They were good boys. With a little figur- 
ing it could be done. His eyes fell upon a 
huge bill above the desk. It told of Henry 
Schnormeir's dispersion sale, scheduled for 
the next day. ea clerk at that sale, 
himself, thought Father. He'd tell D. T. 
he wanted to do it. 

It was not until he had locked the door 
and started toward home that he gave a 
definite thought to Mother's attitude. It 
struck him forcefully that Mother's dis- 

pointment would probably be keen. 

She had wanted to take a trip like that all 
herlife. Well, she and the children should 
go anyway. He could stay at Bob's. 

Mother was still up. It was an old 
trick of Mother's. “Seems like I can't go 
to sleep comfortably until everyone is in," 
she would say. She put up her book now 
and looked questioningly at Father. 
“Well?” She was placid, serene. “Did 
you have a hard day?” 

“Oh, no, not very.” Father put it off 
a moment longer. Then he plunged 
bravely in with “Well, Mother, the deal's 
off. Fallen through." 

* Fallen through?" she repeated won- 
deringly. “I didn't know it could fall 
through now.” 

“Yes, we stuck on a clause in the con- 
tract. The old bank’s still ours, and 
there'll be no long trip for me this year.” 

Suddenly, surprisingly, Mother burst 
into tears. Of all people to go off like 
that! Mother, who was not the crying 
kind! She was disappointed, then, to the 
very core. Father opened his mouth to 
tell her that she and the children should 
take the trip anyway, but Mother spoke 
first. ‘‘Oh, Henry,” she wailed, “I never 
meant to b-bawl like this—but you don't 
know how glad I am. I’ve been just sick 
about it the last two weeks, but I never let 
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on to you. I got to wondering if you'd be 
contented with nothing to do—and I got 
to thinking about going in a b-boat that 
might leak—and the family all being so 
separated—and Christmas and birthdays— 
I couldn’t stand it. A whole year! Why, 
Henry, Katherine or Marcia might even 
have a b-baby, and me not here. Home 
never looked so good to me." 

Father sat down limply in his big 
leather chair. “Can you beat it?” he 
asked faintly. 


ATHER clerked at the Schnormeir 

sale. All day long, in his old moth- 
eaten coat, dilapidated cap, and hip 
boots, he stood ankle-deep in soft mud 
and took the farmers’ notes. In un- 
occupied moments he would lift his head 
and inhale long deep breaths of the wind 
that swept over the prairie, the wind that 
was laden with earth-odors, the good old 
smells of loam and clod and subsoil. It 
caressed his cheeks and nostrils, and 
whispered of the coming of purple- 
flowered alfalfa, and rustling corn and 
shimmering, swaying wheat heads. It is 
to the son of the prairie what the clear cold 
breeze from snow-capped peaks is to the 
mountaineer, what the wet, salt-filled 
wind is to the sailor. 

At night, tired, dirty, contented, Father 
rode home in a little, mud-spattered, rat- 
tling auto with two farmers, a stockman, 
and a railroad section hand. He was very 
democratic, was the president of the First 
National Bank. 

As he got out at home and passed 
around to the rear of the house, he saw 
Mother in the cob-house. Nearly every 
small-town home in [the corn-bearing 
district possesses such a building. Itisos- 
tensibly for cobs, but also serves splendid- 
ly for a catch-all. At the sight of Mother 
in the doorway, Father tried desperately 
to conceal something down at his side. 
But the thing was too large. Mother 
glared coldly, inhospitably at it. It was a 

ird cage. The seed dishes were cracked. 
The perches were broken. A crow could 
have escaped through the rusty bent bars. 

“Nobody bid on it,” said Father sheep- 
ishly. 

“Most presumably not, returned 
Mother with dry sarcasm. Then she threw 
back her head and laughed, a gay, bub- 
bling laugh, so that Father felt immensely 
relieved, and grinned too. ‘‘ Never mind, 
Father,” she spoke with mock sympathy, 
“T’ve got one old hen that wants to set, 
It'll be just the thing to put her in.” 

They were back in the old comfortable 
rut, the dear old routine of living. Let 
the discontented sail the salt seas looking 
for high adventure! Let the dissatisfied 
climb the highest peak searching for the 
nesting-place of the bluebird of happiness! 
To Father and Mother Mason, adventure 
beckoned alluringly with every sun that 
rose over the far distant wooded hills and 
rolling prairie land. Contentment lay in 
the place they had made for each other 
and for the children. They were good 
folks, kind folks, simple-hearted folks— 
and God give us more!—to whom it would 
not have mattered greatly if, instead of 
the big comfortable house with its ample 
rooms and sunny porches, there had been 
but a poor wee hut tucked away some- 
where out of the wind and rain, for with 
willing hands and loving hearts, they 
would have made of it—HOME. ] 
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Giving Old Man 


(Continued from page 69) 


twenty-fourth. I selected that day for 
my party. You can credit the way things 
came out to him, or you needn’t, just as 
you please; I merely state the fact, 
without prejudice. 

I received, then, words of encourage- 
ment and cheer from one and all. 

There was the friend of long standing 
who listened sympathetically to my re- 
countal of how it was to be done, and 
why. He shook his head sadly and spoke 
of a Mrs. Evans, whom I had never 
known. 

"She sat right where you are now 
sitting," he said, "and told me she was 
going to the hospital the next day." He 
wiped his eyes; he was a sentimental man 
and he had liked Mrs. Evans and liked 
me. “I never saw her again, except at 
her funeral." 

“She died, eh?" I remarked, being one 
who is sometimes able to get the drift of 
even subtle and delicate statements. 

“Under ether,” he told me simply. 

There was also the acquaintance of 
some years, a neighbor, who came over to 
the house. “Heard you were going to 
the hospital he commented brightly. 
“PII be down to the train to see you off. 
Last time I went to the train to see any- 
body off who was going to the hospital to 
be operated on, ít was my brother. He 
wasn't afraid a bit. Didn't seem to have 
cause to be; it was a minor operation they 
were going to do—a lot slighter operation 
than this one of yours. Big doctors did 
it, too. But something happened; we 
never knew what. He died inside of 
twenty-four hours. Some mistake, as 
sure as you live. Even the biggest doc- 
tors make blunders.” 


I IS hard to believe there are people 
like that in the world, really meaning to 
be friendly. On my word, those two in- 
cidents I have just written do not contain 
the slightest exaggeration. 

Then there was the elderly New Eng- 
land relative who heard of it too late to 
see me prior to the exercises, but hastened 
to reach me by mail. She was one of 
those whole-souled, honest, conscientious 
old Puritans with an ingrowing sense of 
duty. Tell the truth and let heaven look 
after the consequences, you know. The 
more unpleasant the truth is, the sterner 
becomes the duty to tell it. She sent me 
a postcard. It bore several timely and 
appropriate Scripture texts, of which the 
most conservative, as I recall the collec- 
tion, was: “The night cometh, when no 
man can work.” 

I did not see that postcard for weeks. 
My partner abstracted it from my mail 
and put it in storage until a more fitting 
season. 

Against these Job’s comforters I place 
the friends—and they were many—who 
said the right thing at the right time; 
who filled my mind with thoughts of the 
wonderful advance of surgery, of the 
miraculous skill of great doctors, of the 
conscientious care to be expected in a 


How I Taught My Child 
Disability the Laugh} at Home and Saved 
a Year of School ` 


An experience which shows there is, after all, a Royal 
road to Reading, Writing and Arithmetic 


By Mrs. E. C. G. 


When Ruth was 6 years old, my husband, 
who was a civil engineer, traveled all over 


the country, staying sometimes only two or , 


three months on various “jobs” for his firm. 
Under tne circumstances there was no use 
starting our little girl in school, when we 
might move somewhere else in so short a 
time. I felt my own incompetence too 
keenly to attempt to teach her at home 
myself, and we could not afford to engage 
governesses or tutors in first one place and 
then another. And there seemed to be no 
other way. 


One night, when Frank had to be out late 
at a conference of engineers, I tucked Ruth 
in her crib and sat down to read one of my 
favorite magazines. I opened it rather 
aimlessly and my glance fell on an article 
which told the story of a school that had 
perfected a new method of giving children 
between the ages of four and fourteen a 
complete elementary education right in 
their own homes, no matter where they 
might live. I read the article through and 
showed it to my husband. He agreed with 
me that it was at least worth finding out 
about. So I wrote the Calvert Scnool and 
outlined our problem. 


In just a few days, I received a compre- 
hensive reply that gave full information 
about the school and its courses. I found 
there were Calvert pupils in every state of 
the United States and in 22 foreign countries 
—children between four and fourteen years, 
belonging to parents in almost every walk 
of life; some from homes of luxury in cities 
and towns, some from farms and ranches— 
and all were achieving results little short of 
marvelous in the way of education and 
culture. 


After I had read some of the remarkable 
letters written by parents who were over- 
joyed to see the progress their little ones 
were making and commending the Calvert 
courses in every respect, I was convinced. 
So I enrolled Ruth at once in the Royalroad 
Course, which is a beginner's course, for 
children who are just ready to start school. 


When I received the lessons and equip- 
ment, I saw at once how practical and 
interesting the work was going to be. The 
lessons were simply wonderful. 


It was only a little while after she started 
that Ruth could read and write as well as 
the average public school pupil of the 
second grade. And she had no difficulty 
in mastering the simple Calvert method of 
teaching Arithmetic. 


The work took only a little of my time 
and I honestly think I enjoyed it as much 
as Ruth did. I have talked to teachers and 
they admit that the Calvert courses give 
pupils a better knowledge of the various 
subjects at the middle of the year than the 
average school child has at the end. 


Calvert School courses are so planned and 
carried out that there is an orderly progres- 
sion without gaps, overlapping or wrong 


emphasis, leading the pupil from the start 
with the elements to a well rounded complete 
knowledge of the field covered. 


_ A child of unusual ability does not have to waste 
time, as he would in a class, waiting for the less able 
ones to catch up; a child whose mind works more 
slowly but, as is often the case, more surely, does 
not skip or do the work superficially in a scramble 
to keep even with others. If he needs more time 
he can take it; if he needs less, he does not have to 
waste time idly waiting. If he needs more study 
on certain lessons or certain days, here again he 
may pause. [If he is sick, there is no gap which he 
would miss entirely if attending school; he simply 
takes up the work at the point at which he left it. 


It is for such reasons as these that Calvert pupils 
do the work in a shorter time and on the whole very 
much better than the average pupil in daily attend- 
ance at school. Any parent conscientiously inter- 
ested in the education and future welfare of his 
child need not worry, therefore, over the lack of 
local educational facilities. Calvert School makes 
possible the best kind of home education, and one 
can have the satisfaction of knowing that the work 
is being done properly and on right lines. 


I cannot understand why parents will put up 
with the tedious trials, tribulations, risks and ex- 
penses of the first school year when Calvert School 
makes it absolutely unnecessary. I know I would 
have gladly paid a dozen times the cost—and we are 
far from wealthy—even had there been a regular 
school next door. 


There are thousands of Calvert School pupils 
located in all parts of the world from China to 
Kamchatka and from Alaska to Cape Horn— 
children whose parents are in the diplomatic or 
consular corps, children of missionaries, of army 
officers, of farmers and ranch owners, of business 
and professional men. And for over 20 years the 
methods, books and devices of this specialist school 
have been adopted far and wide. 


You may be situated beyond the reach of a good 
school, you may be traveling, or located only tem- 
porarily for a few months at a time in one place. 
Even when schools are accessible, they may not be 
suitable for various reasons; the methods may be 
poor, the teachers inferior, the child's associates 
not wbat you wish; the classes may be overcrowded, 
the conditions unhygienic, the hours too long. 
There is, furthermore, always the danger of con- 
tagion from children's diseases and the exposure in 
inclement weather. You may, therefore, be at- 
tempting to teach your children yourself, stumbling 
along in the dark, uncertain just what to do and 
how to do it; or you may have a governess, probably 
a woman of intelligence but without special train- 
ing and unable to plan or carry on a course of study 
that is more than a blind following of text-books. 


Tf you are at all interested in your child's educa- 
tion, the least you can do is to find out more about 
this remarkable school, which has a complete course 
for each grade up to high school, an abridged—and 
less expensive—course for the same grades, a pre- 
school course for children not yet ready for school 
and a Royalroad course especially for beginners in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 


It costs you nothing to find out all about Calvert 
School and what it can do for your child. You 
need not even write a letter unless you prefer to. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below and you 
will receive by return mail—without any obligation 
or expense —ífull information and a’ sample lesson 
from this school which has solved a serious problem 
for thousands of parents and made a big difference 
in the lives of thousands of children the world over. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a sample lesson and 
full information regarding your sys- 
tem of home instruction for a child of 


Address... 
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Painting after House by W. T. Downing, Architect 


Mhe Structural and Artistic Values 
of the HOUSE of BRICK 


THER building materials have their 
merits and make their appeal, but look- 
ing at the building problem on all sides, no 
other material approaches Face Brick in the 
structural and artistic values it offers — per- 
manence, comfort, safety from fire, economy, 
and beauty. The slight difference in first cost 
over less durable materials is soon wiped out 
by the many savings that go with a Face 
Brick house. You will find this subject fully 
discussed in “The Story of Brick.” 


“THE STORY OF BRICK" 
An artistic booklet with attractive illustrations and useful 
information for all who intend to build. The Romance of 
Brick, Extravagance of Cheapness, Comparative Costs, How to 
Finance the Building of a Home, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is awaiting your request. Send today. 


"THE HOME OF BEAUTY" 


A book of fifty designs of attractive small Face Brick houses, 
selected from four hundred drawings entered in a national 
architectural competition. The houses represent a wide variety 
of architectural styles, with skillful handling of interior arrange- 
ments. Sent on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1136 Westminster Building - Chicago 


world-famous hospital; who laughingly 
assured me that they would see me again 
in the fall and expect me to be ambitious 
enough to put on the gloves with them 
and chase them around the block. The 
didn’t expect to see me again in the fall, 
not one. They lied, and they knew they 
lied—bless them! 

When the hospital orderly came to an- 
nounce unemotionally that my reception 
was about to be held in Operating Room 
Number Five, a quotation flashed into 
my mind, a quotation from the writings 
of a great and brave American, one of the 
greatest and one of the bravest: “To 
meet death smiling and unafraid." It 
was an inspiring line, and as I spoke to 
two or three other patients whom I had 
already met, and wished them luck what- 
ever happened to me, I smiled. At least, 
I amed. at smiling. As smiling calls for 
something of spontaneity, it is probabl 
a great deal nearer the truth to say that 
grinned. And I was not afraid. I can 
look back at it, and analyze the feeling in 
my heart, and say on my honor that I was 
not afraid—but I was scared. 

I kept on grinning until consciousness 
took wings. However, as going to prove 
thatI was really not as calm as I thought 
I was, it may be said that among a number 
of things which annoyed me while the 
anesthetist was getting ready to give 
me my comeuppance was my absolute 
inability to remember who wrote that 
“smiling and unafraid” line I was hang- 
ing onto. 


T WAS a slow and tedious summer. 

One of the outs about getting a new back 
put in is that you lie very still for quite a 
long time. y partner, who had taken 
over all my personal and business respon- 
sibilities, and had to do a lot of worrying 
over things that were not allowed to 
bother me, lost more than twenty pounds 
before snow fell. 

I said good-by to the hospital in ten 
weeks, but it was five months before I was 
able to travel to Texas, on my back in a 
drawing-room. I had not been encour- 
aged to hope for it, but in the depths of 
my mind all the time had been a picture 
of a complete rehabilitation of health. I 
had visualized myself racing up and down 
city streets and gamboling merrily in the 
open spaces like a spring lamb. When 
nearly two years had passed, I was forced 
to admit that my lamb days were prob- 
ably in the discard. By then, with the 
aid of a cane, I was able to walk four 
medium-length city blocks, if I was sure 
of a place to rest at the end of the excur- 
sion. 

The pain that had racked me was gone. 
So was what money I had been able to 
save, together with something that had 
been secured by hypothecating the life 
insurance. Always I had been very ac- 
tive physically. The work that I had 
done for several years had called for con- 
centrated energy, regular and sometimes 
protracted; office hours, and occasional 
long country trips over rough roads. Not 
one of these things was any longer pos- 
sible. 

I came nearer getting discouraged at this 
stage of the game than I ever had before. 
I would have got discouraged, I am sure, 
if it hadn't been for my partner, who 
never lost heart; who unfailingly looked 
into the future optimistically, but not too 
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© 1920—"'Save the Surface Campaign." 


Safety in ao of an inch 


OEBLING, Rennie, Telford— 

all the great bridge builders 

of the world leave works that are 

wonderful monuments to their 

genius. 

What a tragic failure their great 

works would become were it not 
for surface protection! 


Rust would weaken bridges to 
the breaking point under their 
colossal: loads. Every engineer 
recognizes it and every bridge is 
painstakingly protected, although 
a coat of paint is not more than 
one four-hundreths of an inch in 
thickness. 


Apply this same vital principle 
to your own property. The same 
kind of rust that can eat away 
bridges can and will eat away the 
metal trim on your buildings— 
your metal roof—your metal ga- 
rage—your windmill—your metal 
barn—your farm machinery. 


Ts zi. ` PLASTER- 
FACE = `, SURFACES; 


The same moisture that means 
rust just as surely means rot, to 

our wooden house and other 
ay es wagons—silos—to 
everything of wood your eyes 
rest on as you look around your 
property. 

And what rust and rot will do 
in some directions, wear will do in 
others—to floors and furniture for 
example. 


Surface protection—paint and 
varnish—is the answer. Keep the 
elements and wear working on a 
renewable protective coating in- 
stead of on the umrenewable surface 
itself. Save the surface and you 
save all. 


q 


Send for our booklet on the important subject 
of preserving property through surface protection. 
In both illustration and text it is worthy of your 
most careful study. Address: Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


"SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL" faint & Varnish 


MANUFACTURED . 


s&j| PRODUCTS SURFACES |; 
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The Modern Idea 


Tell your painter to date the job 
when he paints your buildings. 
Somewhere, in an inconspicuous 
place, have him make a record of 
the date when the work was done. 
In the above photograph is seen 
an example of dating on a railroad 
bridge — an. established practice 
with American railways. 


Time slips by amazingly fast 
and a record is a valuable reminder 
as the years pass. Property preser- 
vation is a vital matter. Any idea 
which serves as a check is valuable. 
You will never discontinue the 
practice when once you have 
adopted it. Dating need not be 
in the least a disfigurement. Have 
the date lettered in small, neat 
figures where it can be found 
whenever desirable and then keep 
a check on time as it affects your 
property. 


Panels of painted and unpainted steel 
under scientific test. Note the way the 
surface of the painted panel is protected 
in contrast to the badly damaged, rust- 
eaten surface of the unpainted panel. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Commiltes, 
representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied 
terests, whose products, taken as a whole, serve 
the primary purposes of preserving, protecting 
and beautifying the innumerable products of 
the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing 
industries, and their divisions. 


METAL 
SURFACES 
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Inside Your 
Electric Cleaner 


Nearly a million new vacuum cleaners start 
work in American homes this year. They make 
home a better place to live in and take a big 
load off the womenfolk. 


At least half of these electric parlor-maids have 
motors wound with Acme Magnet Wire — 
evidence of sure operation. 


Where electricity comes into your life, as in 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, doorbells, 
magnetos, self-starters, farm lighting outfits, for 
instance, Acme Magnet Wire and Acme Wire 
Coils give you the highest type of service. 


Uniformly high quality is of vital importance 
to manufacturers of well-known electrical appli- 
ances — that’s why so many of them use Acme 
Wire Products. ‘‘Acme Magnet Wire’’ means 
standard. 


Acme Wire — It goes in the space 
Write for our new catalog 


THE ACME WIRE CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Giving Old Man Disability the Laugh, by J. FRANK Davis 


optimistically (it doesn’t do any good to 
say things are absolutely all right when 
you know they are not all right; a partner 
who had done that would have exasper- 
ated me into a decline as quickly as one 
who coddled me into pitying myself too 
much); who fussed vidi me as much as I 
ought to be fussed with, but didn't overdo 
it; who was tolerant of me when I got 
temperamental, but didn't encourage me 
to get so; who had the worrying to do 
about scores of annoyances, but kept me 
from worrying; who gave me, in short, 
every chance that a man could have to 
get well. 


MY, NERVES were badly shot to pieces. 
If I had not possessed a partner, or, 
having one, had possessed the wrong kind, 
there were dozens of occasions when I 
should have blown up with a loud report, 
and spectacular explosions would not 
have helped my progress. 

I had a couple of lice jobs within my 

wers—they did not call for regular 

ours or much physical exertion euh: 
combined, constituted a frugal meal- 
ticket. For a long time I looked forward 
to going back to my old activities. When 
I realized I probably never could, there 
had to be a serious taking account of 
stock. 

A new way had to be developed, if pos- 
sible, of making a living. Always I had 
hankered after earning my daily bread b 
writing fiction, but I had never believed { 
could. Now was a chance to try it, with 
everything to gain and nothing much to 
ose. 

I had worked in a number of businesses, 
had traveled a little, had mixed into poli- 
tics, had known many men, big and little, 
good and bad, and had found something 
to like in most of them, and was skilled, 
although out of practice, in writing news, 
editorials and magazine articles. All good 
training, no doubt for the prospective 
new occupation, perhaps the best; but 
one might easily have all the experience 
I had and a whole lot more, and yet be 
unable to make tobacco money from writ- 
ing fiction. : 

"Before my illness I had occasionally 
written a short story, as a side line, and in 
five or six years I had sold a dozen or more. 
None of them had ever appeared in any 
list of the Best Two Thousand, Short 
Stories of the Year; no publications had 
ever telegraphed me clamorous demands 
for more; now, after my long inactivity, I 
was completely forgotten by even the few 
magazine editors who had ever heard of 
me. I had never even thought of trying 
to write a novel. 

I have written eleven novels in the past 
four and a half years, and something 
under sixty short stories. at is more 
to the point—and I renew my astonish- 
ment every time I think of it—I have 
sold eleven novels and more than fifty 
short stories. 


Lest We Forget: 


The Rock or Acres GRANITE monument 
erected now in tribute to the departed will stand 
unchanged through coming generations. For 


this beautiful gray granite is as enduring as the ` 
L] 


everlasting hills. 


How often, in old time churchyards, the tomb- 
stones of an earlier day are found crumbling and 
discolored with age, their inscriptions almost, if 


not quite, obliterated, by the eternal attacks of. 


the elements, the very names upon them fast fall- 
ing into oblivion. 


No such fate awaits the memorial shaped from 
Rock or Aces. Modern machinery and im- 
proved methods make possible the quarrying and 
shaping of this hard, imperishable granite. It is in 
truth the finestand mostfittingof American monu- 
ment materials. The names that are entrusted 
to it for perpetuation will not be forgotten. 


In effecting a decision as to a memorial, whether 
private or public, our comprehensive descriptive 
booklet will be found of the greatest assistance. 


While waiting to see whether the ship 


| 
| 
| 
| 
BOUTWELL, MILNE @ VARNUM CO. | 


weuld make port, I clung tightly to the MONTPELIER VERMONT | 
meal-ticket jobs. They lasted until land | 
hove in sight During the past three | 
ears I have made a living that can fairly Quarriers of Quarries at 
be sed eae oo n toe ex- ROCK OF AGES " ue | 
sive days. I am of m ; e Granite Center 
ae feet. d EUN Granite of the World 


I am fifty years old. The spinal 
condition that was surely going to kill me 
at forty-four or forty-five is not ‘n evi- 


Refer to Dept. A 
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FOR YOUR HOME 


—THOSE GLEAMING FLOORS 


Whatever your floors—hardwood or softwood, vanished 
or painted—they can be made beautiful-SO EASILY! 


How well you know your home! 
Not just the home you have now— 
but the home that you want it to be. 
You can see it all in your mind’s eye 
—the fire-light dancing on the walls, 
the soft rugs flung over gleaming floors. 
Perhaps you have thought of beauti- 


ful floors as quite beyond the care of , 


the average American housewife with 
herlack ofservants. You have thought 
of such floors as work for a man, and 
hard work, too. 


Just a rag and the wax 
—all you need 
A rag and a can of Old English Wax 
constitute all the tools necessary for 
the beautifying of your floors. No 
special skill is required. Even if you 
do all your own housework, you will 
find waxing no additional burden. 

Just apply a thin coat of wax, and 

fteen minutes afterwards a little 
rubbing will bring it to a beautiful 
polish. The floor is then ready for 
many months of hard wear. 

To refinish worn spots in doorways 
and on much used pathways through 
the room, apply a little wax every 
month or so and rub toa polish. It 
is not necessary to wax the entire floor. 


The ideal floor : 


There is no other floor finish that can 
compare with Old English Wax in the 
beauty and warmthitgives—notonly 
to the floor itself but to the entire 
room. Painted and varnished floors 
lack richness and elegance. Wax— 
put on over paint or varnish, if you 
wish—softens and mellows. 


Furniture, woodwork, 
linoleum and automobiles 
Old EnglishWax provides a durable and 
beautiful finish which preserves and pro- 
tects furniture, wood work and linoleum. 

It makes your automobile look like 
new and doubles the life of the finish. 

The cost (in U. S.) is only 85 cents 
fora pintcan—enough foralarge room 
or borders of three ordinary size rooms. 
For saleby your Paint, Hardware, Drug 
or Housefurnishing Dealer—or write 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1610 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Old English Wax 


penne "E ecd v: ] 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


A can of Old English Wax to purchasers of Old English 
Wazer and Polisher—a new device which makes the 
polishing of floors as simple and casy as dusting them 
with broom or mop. If not obtainable at your home 
stores, we will supply you parcel post, prepaid. Priee, 
east of Denver, $3.50; Denver and west, $4.00 
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dence. I am not robust, and never shall 
be, and that would be too much to expect; 
but as good doctors as there are tell me 
that if Lake good care of myself I ought 
to live “as long as anybody ""—whatever 
that means. 

I—who used to play tennis, go fishing 
and hunting, walk miles in preference to 
taking street cars, and work eighteen and 
twenty hours on a stretch without getting 
very tired—cannot walk more than a 
half-mile without accumulating muscle- 
cramp in the made-over back. I cannot 
ride in an automobile over rough roads. 
Train travel has troublesome problems. 
I have to lie down a good deal; if I overdo 
I put myself out of business for days, 
sometimes for weeks. I haven't run a 
step for eight years; if a street car is fifty 
feet away and the motorman doesn't see 
me and wait, I miss it and take the next | 
one. My nervous system has a well- 
organized soviet, and goes Bolshevik on 
little or no provocation. Yet I make 
bold to claim that I am one of the most 
contented men in all these United States. 
Neither health nor wealth, of themselves, 
can buy contentment, but I have it. 

This small narrative of human experi- 
ence could not have been written as it has, 
of course—most likely it could not have 
been written at all—but for the loyal, de- 
voted, utterly unselfish, competent help 
that always came from that Hin member 
of our firm. And I know of but one way 
to be reasonably certain a good partner 
will be on hand when the emergency 
comes. Mine and I observéd our twen- 
ty-somethingth wedding anniversary, very 
quietly, only the other day. 


Wanted: A Fool 


(Continued from page 67) 


* Who be you?" he gasped at last, his 
thick lips trembling, his great chest 
heaving. 

He himself almost unable to move from 
exhaustion, O'Mara stared back at him, 
his fear suddenly gone, but realizing 
gradually that there had been some awful 
mistake. 

“Who are you?” he returned. 

With a sort of pitiful movement, the 
big man felt of the lapel of his coat. His 
face was waxen white. 

“In heaven's name, sir," he aned, 
* do you suppose he is dead? I'm ciue 
warden." 

As if some spell which had held the 
whole group were being slowly released, 
suddenly from one of the prostrate 
figures came a horrible gurgling sound 
and, as if they, too, had been released from 
the spell, both O'Mara and the big 
warden leaped to the two injured men. 
The warden turned his companion onto 
his back and held the lantern over his 
face. The face was contorting itself back 
to consciousness and the injured man's 
hand went up to his throat. 

The big man turned. “Get some water, 
quic, for en both.” 

alling and slipping over the ro 
O’Mara reached he hie to find the ce 
drifting idly four or five feet away. He 
plunged into the water to his waist, drew 
the skiff back to the shore and took the 
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floor, like 


his — flutters it upon a 
ilo of ait, gently "beats" out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 


Immaculate rugs are safe playgrounds for the 
children. Clean thoroughly to protect child- 
hood’s precious health. Beat out embedded 
dirt and germs. Sweep up all litter that 
clings. Suction away all loose grime. Do it 
frequently. Only The Hoover performs these 
essentials of sanitary cleaning. And it is the 
largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


e HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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in Boss Work Gloves. 


They are a sure protection against dirt, dust, grease, paint and many 


minor injuries. 


They are heavy enough to wear well, yet light and flexible enough to 
allow you to “feel” your work. They are easy to slip in-to and out-of. 


Thousands of painters, ironworkers, gardeners, blacksmiths and farmers 


swear by Boss Work Gloves. 


Workers in hundreds of different lines of trade wear them every day. 
Women find scores of uses for them about the house. 


They are supreme on the hands of the Nation. 


Everyone should keep a pair around home, in the automobile, at the office 
or the shop. Slip them on whenever hand work is to be done. Priced so 
low that you can afford a new pair every day if necessary. 


Ask your dealer for Boss Gloves. Sizes for men and women, boys and 
girls. Three styles of wrist, band, ribbed, and gauntlet. One of these 


popular models will be just what you need. 
THE BOSS MEEDY— The 


world’s favorite work glove 
for odd jobs around the 
house and garden, and all 
light hand-work. Made of 
the best quality, medium 


This Trade-mark identifies weight canton flannel. 


genuine Boss Work Gloves. 


Be sure it is on every pair you buy, THE BOSS HEVY—The 


; ^ best bet for all work that 
à requires a strong, wear- 
resisting glove. Made of 
the very best quality, heavy 
weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS XTRA HEVY— 


THE BOSS WALLOPER— 
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The Hands ofa Nation — E 
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The world's champion 
heavyweight handwear for 
rough work. Made of the 
finest grade of extra heavy 
canton flannel. 


This is the super work 
glove. Strong, flexible and 
built for rugged work. 
Made of the highest quality, 
heaviest weight canton 
fiannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
Jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, Ill. 


Wanted: A Fool, by Puitie Curtiss 


bailing can from under the seat. With 
water slopping from it in streams he 
scrambled Neck up the bank. The man 
he had strangled was sitting up when he 
returned, looking stupidly at the lantern, 
and the big man was kneeling over Doane. 
He was now more self-possessed and he 
glanced around as O'Mara appeared at 
his side. 

"He's alive," he said. “I don't know 
whether he's bad hurt or not. I can't 
find the wound." 


IS hand reached around for the can 

of water and he slopped a little on 
Doane's unconscious face, cautiously at 
first, and then with greater and greater 
violence. Doane made no sign, but the 
big man stood up and faced O'Mara, still 
breathing heavily. His great impulse 
seemed to be to justify himself. 

“T thought you was 
Fitzhugh and his boy," he panted, the 
sweat falling in drops from his shivering 
chin. “They’ve be'n shooting deer on 
the New. York State side of the line. 
They have some system of signals with a 
lantern just like you was doing. The boy 
stays on the shore and the old man works 
around in a boat waiting for the deer to 
come down to drink." 

He turned and kneeled beside Doane, 
and O'Mara kneeled on the other side, 
opening his coat and waistcoat. As the 
man had said, there seemed to be no sign 
of a wound, but O'Mara gently put his 
hand under Doane's back. He drew it out 
crimson, and the big man jerked back 
convulsively. O'Mara looked up at him 
quietly. 

“You’ve shot Ashley Doane,” he said. 
The warden leaped to his feet. “ Ashle 
Doane?” he cried. "You know, sir—” 

But O’Mara had full control at last. 

“Oh, you can prove your innocence,” 
he said sharply; “but help me now to get 
this thing stopped." 

Pathetically eager, the huge warden 
put down the lantern and helped O'Mara 
to turn the unconscious form face down, 
while the fourth man rose, grunting, to 
his feet and came and looked at them 
stupidly. Swiftly O'Mara pulled Doane's 
coat and shirt from his back. Like most 

unshot wounds, this one appeared 
horrible at first sight by reason of the 
surface blood, and the big warden drew 
his breath sharply; but O’Mara washed 
off the blood an ound the actual wound. 
It was hardly bleeding now, and O’Mara 
covered it with strips of the wounded 
man’s shirt. He looked up: 

“Do you know where the house is? 
The big house?” 

The warden nodded eagerly. “There’s 
a path right up here from the end of the 
road.” 

But the other warden spoke for the 
first time, spoke thickly and monoto- 
nously. 

* He's coming to.” 

It was true. Doane had stirred 
slightly. A moment later he tried to 
turn on his back, but the big warden and 
d Mara, with a single impulse, prevented 

im. 

“Go quickly," commanded O'Mara. 
“Go up to the house and rouse them out 
if Mec havs to shout the place down. 
Tell them what has happened, and have 
them come with a wagon. Can a wagon 
get through?" 
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Its the Man That Counts 


The human element probably plays a more important part in the 
making of explosives than in any other manufacturing process 
conducted on a large scale. There are no machines in the twelve 
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man for its master. Every motion it makes is watched. The 
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In the gelatin packing house, for example, is a large machine 
which fills paper cartridges with *Hercules Gelatin Dynamite. 
Although this machine works with almost positive precision and 
accuracy, every cartridge which comes from it is inspected twice 
to make certain that it is properly packed. One inspection takes 
place immediately after the cartridge leaves the machine. Another 
before it is finally boxed for shipment. 


The men who use Hercules Explosives know how dependable are 
the men who make Hercules Explosives. The Explosives them- 
selves tell the story. Their power never fails those who seek its 
aid. In metal mine and stone quarry, at the bottoms of deep 
rivers and in the hearts of great mountains, where the engineer 
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and combining with certain other materials called “dopes.” It is used principally for shooting in hard rock. 
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THs phenomenal Saxophone Artistand Comedian 
has captivated thousands of music lovers during 
the past Summer Season at the Studebaker Theatre 
and Edelweiss Gardens of Chicago. Mr. Lewis is 
one of the most versatile Saxophone Comedians of 
theage. He plays a Gold Jeweled Conn valued at 
$10,000. The períect key mechanism, the construc- 
tion of the bore and patent tuning device of this 
instrument have made it possible for Mr. Lewis to 
Dance and Act with ease and absolute assurance 
while playing intricate solos on the instrument. 
The LEWIS JAZZ BAND is fully equipped with 
Conn Instruments exclusively. 
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©) ' must call a halt. 


“Not all the way.” 

“Then have them bring a cot bed.” 

Gladly enough the warden plunged off 
into the bushes, while the other warden 
sat down again, stupidly staring at the 
ground, putting his hand to his throat 
from time to time, and making uncanny 
sounds. O’Mara washed the wound as 
clean as he could, then held a compress of 
damp cloth over it. Again Doane tried 
to turn, and this time O’Mara gently 
helped him to do it, still holding his hand 
under his back. Suddenly blinking, Doane 
opened his eyes and stared a long moment 
at O’Mara. 

“I was shot?” he asked quietly. 

O’Mara hesitated. “Yes,” he ad- 
mitted at last. 

Doane looked at him, puzzled. 

“Tt ought to hurt," he said. 
doesn't seem to. What happened?" 

O'Mara was silent. He knew vaguely 
that wounded men were made to keep 
quiet and were told nothing, but Doane 
seemed so uncannily self-possessed , that 
he thought that to tell him would be the 
sensible thing. He did so briefly. Doane 
seemed curiously impressed. 

“T can't get over it," he said. “It 
doesn't hurt." He lay silent a moment. 
“But I can't move my legs. You don't 
know how funny it feels. They're simply 
gone—like melting snow." 

“That will be all right in a few minutes, 
that always happens," O'Mara reassured 
him, but Doane's eyes lighted with a 
faint, dull trace of his old maliciousness. 

“O'Mara, you're a liar. For heaven's 
sake don't do that. I'm not a child. My 
mind is as clear as a crystal." 


HE LAY there in silence, and the man 
sitting in front of the lantern gurgled 
and spat. 

“For the love of Mike, what was that?” 
asked Doane trying to turn. 

'The other man turned and looked at 
him stupidly. O'Mara told him: who it 
was, and Doane called over to him: 

“You wounded too, old chap? Greet- 
ings!" But the other man said nothing. 


Doane looked up at O’Mara. “Tell me 


“It 


the truth,” he said. “Am I badly hurt? . 


If I am not, I don’t want to make a silly 
fool of myself.” 

O’Mara saw the one thing that would 
satisfy this strange, contrary man. ^ 

“Yes, you are badly hurt,” he said. 

For the first time Doane’s eyes looked 
at him sincerely: 

"You're not lying, O’Mara? For 
heaven's sake call it a scratch if it is one, 
but don't let me make a child of myself 
over nothing." 

* [t is more than nothing," said O'Mara 
firmly. “The best thing you can do is not 
to move an inch." 

“T can't believe it yet,” replied Doane, 
* [t doesn't hurt." For an instant his old 
manner came flashing back. “But what 
an un-Doanish thing to happen!" 

He was still a long minute and his 
face, without his knowledge, was growing 

hastly pale and drawn but, as he himself 
had Pu he seemed to be without pain 
and his mind was as clear as crystal. 

“O'Mara,” he said slowly at last—and 
wonderingly, “do you suppose that there 
can be something in it? À judgment? Is 
it possible? I joked with death—” 

o this, however, O'Mara knew that he 


“Oh, you're not as badly hurt as that," 
he said hastily, but the fiendishly clever 
mind of the other man was ahead of him. 

“O'Mara,” he said, “you have really 
convinced me now. I suppose I must be 
hurt badly. Oh, well!" 

A second later he relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. O'Mara turned quickly and 
threw some water in his face. The third 
man heard him, looked at them both in an 
idle curiosity, gurgled in his throat and 
went back to staring stupidly at the lan- 


tern. 
; XXVI 


"THE path from the ‘woods dropped 
abruptly from the crest of the range to 
the stables of the great Doane mansion 
and, beyond the stables, the little proces- 
sion crossed a cobbled court. The big 
warden, still half sobbing in his remorse, 
carried one end of the improvised litter, 
while the groom whom O Mara had seen 
with Doane's sister carried the other. The 
second warden, with a lantern, walked on 
ahead, while O'Mara with his own lantern 
walked at the side keeping Doane as still 


as possible. A weird procession they 
made, their lanterns bobbing and glim- 
mering through the trees. As they had 


come over the crest of the mountain 
Doane had returned to consciousness, for 
he had looked up at O'Mara. 

** [t hurts now," he said, his lips drawn 
up teeth clenched; *'it hurts like Billy 

ell. 

The old groom whom O'Mara had seen 
the previous day met them at the stables, 
limping and anxious, and led them across 
the court to the porte-cochére, where a 
doorway was brilliantly lighted. A quiet, 
efficient woman id iron-gray hair, 
evidently a housekeeper, met them in the 
great hall and, swiftly moving toward 
the stairs, showed them the way, while at 
the same time Doane's sister, tall and 
majestic, and even at that fearful hour 
carefully dressed in black, came out of 
another room. 

O'Mara had dreaded this moment, but 
the girl of the steel engraving proved true 
to type. Her face was very white and her 
lips were drawn, but she had perfect con- 
trol of herself. With a swift look she saw 
that the housekeeper had taken charge, 
and allowed the little procession to pass 
up the stairs, following behind it. 

The housekeeper led them into a huge 
state bedroom, where the lights had all 


: been dimmed with newspapers hastily 


pinned around them and where the can- 
opied bed was waiting, open. The men 
laid the cot on the floor and Doane opened 
his eyes, his swift, uncannily clear mind 
seeming to take it all in at a glance. He 
saw his sister standing over him. 

“Vera,” he said grimly, “don’t be any 
more queenly to O’Mara here than you 
can help. He is not a manservant. He is 
a gentleman.” 

As if they had been standing over a 
tea table, the tall girl smiled faintly 
through her tense lips. “I know one when 
I see one,” she said. 

O’Mara turned away and wiped his 
drippitig forehead with the sleeve of his 
shirt. What a family! 

Doane was gently placed in the bed 
and, by a common instinct, the two 
wardens and the groom drew into an 
awkward group by the door. Doane’s 
sister caught sight of them. 
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Johnson’s Radiator Cement—in liquid form and easy 
to use. Will ordinarily seal leaks in from two to ten 
minutes. No tool kit complete without a can. All you 
have to do is remove the radiator cap and pour it in. 


Half-pints—76 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


I? isn't fair to yourself or to 
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any attention and then sell at 
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depreciation of your auto- 


mobile. An hour or twoevery 
month and JOHNSON’S CAR 
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dollars and cents when you come to 
sell or turn in your car. There is a 
JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every 
purpose. No experience is necessary 
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faction. 
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Johnson’s Black-Lac—a perfect top 
dressing. One coat imparts a rich, 
black surface just like new. Easy to 
apply—dries in fifteen minutes—is permanent, 
water-proof and inexpensive. 

Half-pints 75 cts. in U, S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson's Auto-Lak—an automo- 
bile body varnish that amateurs can 
use successfully. Goes on easily and quickly 
—you can finish your car one day and drive 
it the next. A pint is sufficient for varnishing 
a roadster. Pints—$1.00 in U.S. East of Rockies. 
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Johnson's Carbon Remover—an easy, clean, safe and 
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Depending on miracles 


MASER leaves them with a sigh of relief, 
feeling they will be safe until school is out 
in the afternoon. She is thankful for the well- 
equipped school which trains their little minds 


and bodies for six hours of the busy day. 


She takes it for granted the school is safe. 
She knows it has fire drills. She has seen its 
fire escapes. 


She never thinks, any more than the school 
and city authorities, what a miracle it is when 
a fire drill in actual fire works as it does in 

ractice! But isn't it a miracle for children to 

ep a drill when unchecked flames are pouring 
up from the basement, cutting off the stairs, filling 
the building with stifling gases and smoke; flames 
bursting out windows and across fire escapes? 
Isn't. it a miracle under real fire conditions like 
these that children do not always break into a 
wild panic that crushes and maims them even 
before fire destroys? 
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The way to make a fire drill a certainty—not a 
miracle—is to put the fire out when it starts— 
automatically! This is what a sprinkler system 
does. 


The Grinnell Sprinkler System is a guard of 
firemen ready for instant action. It is the watch- 
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basement of your school, in the attic of your 
school, in every danger spot, it insures the pro- 
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works automatically. When the fire starts, the 
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Read “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy" 
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“I don't think there is anything more,” 
she said. “I thank you. We have sent 
a rider for a doctor." 

The big warden stepped forward 
piteously: “If there is anything we can 
do, ma'am, we can stay all night. What 
possessed me—” but the tall girl had 
turned away and, with a lift of the head, 
O'Mara stopped him. The groom turned 
to go and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
the two wardens followed him. O’Mara 
turned back to the bed, where the two 
women were talking in low tones. 

In half an hour there was a tramping 
on the stairs and a footman came cau- 
riously. in followed by the country doctor, 
a big man with pompadour hair, bringing 
with him a faint aroma of his own stable. 
O'Mara took his arrival as a signal to 
leave the room, but he sat waiting in the 
hallway outside, half dozing one moment 
with a restless, horrible kind of sleep, 
fully awake the next and listening to the 
low voices and muffled, hurried steps in 
the room beyond the closed door. 

It was perhaps an hour later when the 
doctor came out and walked down the 
hall with the housekeeper. The sister 
entered the room, came out again, and, 
looking about, spied O'Mara. She beck- 
orted, and he sprang to his feet. 

* He insists on seeing you, " she said. 

She held open the door for O'Mara to 
enter, and then closed it behind him from 
the outside. O’Mara looked around 
rimidly and then advanced slowly toward 
the bed. Doane was lying there, his hair 
damp and brushed back, his face gray and 
looking as if the worst had happened since 
he had come into that room instead of 
before it. He smiled wanlv, his lips 
drawing back from his teeth. 

“There is certainly something genuine 
about this, O’Mara,” he said. “I don’t 
know whether I like it or not. Come 
closer.” 

O’Mara kneeled beside the bed, and 
Doane turned his head on the pillows. 

“The doctor is just like you, O'Mara. 
He says it is nothing; so I know it must be 
pretty bad. I want to live, O'Mara. You 
don't know how I want to live, but if I 
monkeyed with Fate perhaps | have got 
ro pay the price." He broke off and 
spoke with a sudden furtive eagerness. 
** Quick!" he whispered. “What are they 
really saying?" 

O'Mara shook his head. “I don't 
know,” he replied; “but I honestly don't 
think they are very much worried.” 


OANE turned away a moment, disap- 
pointed by the flat untruth, but he was 
too weak to contest it. Then he gathered 
himself and turned back, speaking rapidly: 
“O'Mara, I want you fixed up. The 
money I gave you should carry you quite 
a while. Take it all as vour pay when you 
close the old cabin. Don't argue. You 
were worth it—” but even at that moment 
his old nature could not be suppressed and 
he added “‘—if only as an audience." 

**Get that, O'Mara?" he exclaimed, 
with an awful wry smile. “My mind 
seems just the same. It can’t be possible 
rhat anything is going to happen.” 

He seemed to be trying, as usual, to 
ret the logic of it straight in his mind, 
»ut apparently gave it up and turned 
1iway. Then he evidently came to what 
1e really wanted to say, for he spoke very 
Jowly, his eves fixed on the molding at 


the other side of the room and choosing 
his words very carefully. 
"O'Mara," he said. “I am going to ask 


you to do something foolish. I am sorry | 


to have to do it, but something makes it 
seem overwhelmingly necessary. I want 


vou to go to Irene and ask her to forgive | 
me for—for the whole damn, wretched 


business.” 


His eves screwed up painfully but his : 
mind still worked with that awful exact- | 


nes. "No," he went on, "perhaps 
forgiveness is not the thing that I want. 
I want to know that she doesn't despise 
me. I guess that is it. 
that she doesn't despise me. Will you go?" 

“To-night?” asked O'Mara, his voice 
alarmed in spite of himself. 

Doane looked at him slowly. "Is it 
too much?" he asked. 

O'Mara shook his head. 
go,” he said quietly. 


“No; I will 
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DROWSY maid in a chair beside the 
big door started as he came down the 
stairs and, as he passed the gate by the 
stables, the old stable man, sitting smok- 
ing a short pipe over a lantern, rose 
hastily, trying to hide his pipe, from sheer 
force of habit. 
“T am coming back," said O'Mara 
briefly. 
"Very good, sir, l'll wait for you,” 
answered the man as he opened the gate. 
It could not have been very far from 
dawn as O'Mara plunged into the path 
over the crest of the mountain, but the 
clouds overhead had gathered to pitchy 
blackness and rain seemed momentarily 
imminent. Even with the dimming 
lantern which he had picked up again at 
the door, O’Mara found it hard to follow 
the rough and root-grown path, but by 
the sheer instinct of necessity he hurried 


.on and broke out at last into the woods 


road by the lake. From here on the way 
was more familiar but, as he turned into 
the road to the north, his heart was 
pounding excitedly and his hands were 
trembling. With some difficulty he found 
the spot where he had left the girl a few 
hours—or was it ages? —before, and stood 
to consider. 

In the urge of his haste he had thought 
of no plan to reach her, but the light of 
his lantern showed a path leading toward 
the edge of the cliff and a little rustic 
turnstile. Through the trees to the east 
he could see the sky growing faintly gray 
on this side of the mountain. He hid the 
now almost useless lantern and slipped 
through the stile and into the fringe of 
woods beyond. In a few vards the woods 
ended abruptly, and he saw before him a 
rough lawn lying heavy with dew and 
sweet-scented in the faint gray shadows 
before the dawn. Beds of frost-bitten 
geraniums stood around it. Beyond the 
lawn and below was a mass of roofs of a 
large rambling one-story cabin perched on 
the very edge of the cliff. So here was 
Zanski's fabled retreat! 

Cautiously keeping to the edge of the 
woods, O'Mara worked around one side 
of the cabin. All of the windows which 
gave on the wide piazza were closed except 
one at the corner nearest the cliff. In that 


terrible, tragic moment, it seemed hor- 


rbly flippant and cheap, but it was 
O'Mara's only chance. Keeping at the 
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(First Uniform Edition) 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African 
desert—a lonesome island in the Pacifie—or the decp 
mystery of a London fog—Davis always had a breath- 
less story to tell. He knew thut Romance was not 
dead. No man ever knew so many different kinds of 
people. No man ever visited so many strange lands 
or saw so many wars in so many different places. 
He was at the Boer War—he was in Cuba—he saw 
the Russo-Japanese War—he was in Mexico—he was 
in the Great War. More than ever before Americans 
love him. His heart flamed against cruelty and 


injustice—he typifies the spirit with which America 
went to war, 


Booth Tarkington 
4 Volumes 


FRE 


Our foremost living American 
novelist today is Booth Tarkington 
Every American sees himself as 5 
3 boy in “Penrod.” The world cannot 
Í grow tired of his "Monsieur Beau- 
caire 


Because of his closencas to real American 
life, Columbia University's $1,000 priz 
2 for the best novel of 1918 went to Booth 
l'arkingzton 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


This is a remarkable offer and it cannot 
last long. No American home can afford 
| to be without Richard Harding Davis and 
2 Booth Tarkington. Sign and mail the 
coupon at once, and you will get one at low 
other FREE. 

When the present 
edition “runs out we 
H will have to add the 
extra cost of paper to 
Make sur 
of your splendid sot 
f at the little price 
Mail the coupon 
day. Forget the m 
notony 
| of everyday life 
with him into 
land of romance. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
597 Fifth “Avenue, New York 
Send me, alt charges prepaid, complete set of 
Richard Harding Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send 
absolutely FREE the set of Booth Tarkington, in 4 
volumes. If these books are not satisfactory I will 


the price. 


the dulln 
Go 
the 


return both sets within 10 days, at your expense. 
Otherwise, I will send you $1.00 at once and $2.00 « 
For cash, deduct 10% from 


month for 13-months 
remittance. 


Name ...- 


sees ss Amer. 10-20 
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Coughing parents deserve 
crying babies 


You may state as an absolute fact 

That when dad’s done the sleep walking act 
For hours without number 
And at last there is slumber— 

A cough is an error in tact. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 | 


edge of the woods he softly whistled the 
bars by which the girl and he had sig- 
naled in the darkness only a few hours 
before: 


When starlight glancing 
O'er mountain and lake. 


Trembling he waited, but he heard 
nothing, saw no signs of life. He had 
hardly expected to, but he waited breath- 
lessly, then whistled again, a little more 
loudly. As he ended his call a sudden 
suspense seemed to hang over the whole 
clearing, then, in the black spaces beyond 
the open window he thought he saw a 
vague moving. Cautiously he repeated 
the call, and at the open window the gir! 
appeared, her hair hanging in masses over 
her shoulders. She looked around the 
lawn puzzled, and apparently wondering 
whether she had been dreaming.  For- 
getting what he was doing, O'Mara 
stepped clear of the woods and held up 
his arm. 

At sight of him the girl started, her 
eyes wide in alarm and, at her attitude, 
O'Mara came suddenly to his senses. 
Retreating slowly to the edge of the woods 
he waited anxiously. For a moment the 

irl stood there, then disappeared into the 

lackness of the room. A minute later, 
O'Mara saw her coming cautiously along 
the front of the cabin, keeping close to the 
wall. Her hair was caught up carelessly and 
she was wearing a polo coat thrown on 
hurriedly. 

Anxiously the girl peered around the 
side wall of the cabin, then, catching sight 
of O'Mara again, angrily motioned him 
back. Looking over her shoulder, she 
timidly stepped to the lawn and hastened 
deerlike along the edge of the: cliff to the 

int where the lawn met the forest. 

eeing her intent, O'Mara, dodging from 
tree to tree, was there to meet her. 
Slipping into the shelter of the trees she 
faced him with wide, frightened eyes, her 
hand clutching the polo coat at her neck. 

“Are you insane?" she demanded in a 
fierce whisper. 

O'Mara did not even stop to excuse 
himself. 

“Tt is Doane,” he said hurriedly. “It 
is Pickering. He sent me—" 

look of contempt and  disgust 
pestered the girl’s face and she shrank 
ack, but O’Mara held out his hand. 

“He is dying,” he said. 


"THE girl stopped, standing motionless, 
her eyes, already frightened, opened 
wider in horror. 
“Did he—?” she began, but O’Mara 
saw what she feared. - 
“No,” he said hastily. “He did not 
kill himself. He was shot by the game 
UN They had set a trap for Fitz- 
ugh. 
urriedly, while the girl glanced anx- 
iously over her shoulder, O' Mara whis- 
pered the story and Doane’s request. The 
gitl listened, her head drooped, her breast 
rising and falling with her rapid breath- 
ing. The daylight was coming by minutes 
now and, as if racing it, O' Mara talked 
faster and more and more breathlessly. 
“And I may tell him?" he begged at 
last. "It is only a little thing that he 
"he git sogi motenih 
e girl stood motionless for a t 
and then nodded. ae 
“Yes,” she said, “you may tell him;" 
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Residence of F He nry F. Keil, Rye, N. Y., 


Henri Vallei, Architect. 


Shingles of Asbestos - 


beautiful, fireproof and: economical 


WO considerations seem to be the basis * qualities "M a perfect roofing. should: háse: ; 
Permanently durable and fireproof becadse 
they are actually madeof rock (asbestosmineral $. 
fibre and Portland Cement) nothing organic — : 


in their composition to rot, warp or disinte- 


of everyone's choice of a home roofing 
material—appearance and durability. 
And both are important. 

Charm in a home roof is as necessary in its 
way as dependability and durability, for many 
good-to-look-at roofings fall far short of what 
might be called a perfect housetop specification. 
Tile, for instance, is heavy and costly; slate, 
if not expensive, is heavy and has certain limi- 


erate under varied weather conditions, ~ 
Supremely artistic in their appearance with =! 
all the soft tone values and weathering prop- 
erties so lacking in other mineral roofs. 
No wonder that both architects and house 
owners are pressing our factories to utmost 


tations in color and weathering properties. 


Even the wood shingle (the traditional Asbestos Shingles should not capacity. 
house roof of America) is now challenged be confused with asphalt or Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are easily 
by the beauty of Johns-Manville Asbestos "os aati som phia laid in either the American or Hexagonal 
Shingles which are fireproof, and hence the demand for low priced method of arrangement and in gray, brown, 
satisfy fully the fire authorities of the more roofing material in the face of red or in the beautiful Colorblende assortment 
than nn cities that have prohibited. the peal bens ye Mama UE ce —the aris- 
use of inflammable roofs. Underwriters’ Laboratories the tocrat of 

Here then, in asbestos shingles, we find the Aigh rating of Class A. all roof 
one roofing material that combines al? the coverings. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Madison 
at 4Ist St., New York City. 


10 Factories -Branches in 64 Large Cities 


H. W. Ave., 


For Canada: 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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LIGGETT.& MYERS TOBACCO fs 


A 


-1f pipes could talk 


Your own friendly and wise old pipe 
would put it this way: 

Fill me up with Velvet—the real heart 
of Burley tobacco, that has been mel- 
lowing two long years in wooden 
hogsheads. 

I can't do my best for you with any 
of those harsh tobaccos that have been 
cured in a hurry, but give me Velvet and 
I'll give you: 


Calmness when most you need it, 
Comfort when things look blue; 
Peace and Content—and moments 
well spent. 
And friendship that's tried and true, 


Let your pipe tell you Velvet's good 
story in its own best way. 


petto daa 
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but for the moment she seemed to have 
forgotten her fear, for she was lookins 
curiously at him. Partly for her sake, 
partly for that of the wounded man, 
O'Mara was straining with impatience to 
leave, but, holding out her hand, she 
soppod him. 
“ Bob,” she said, with a queer, strained 
note in her voice. 
He himself suddenly forgetting every- 
thing else, O’Mara turned and looked at 
her with his heart beating rapidly—at her 
wayward hair, her wide, anxious eyes, the 
bit of her neck which showed through 
the collars of the polo coat. A wondering 
light came into her eyes and was met by 
an answering light in her. Doane, the 
fight at the lake, the horrible vigil outside 
the door, now ‘seemed but a vague an 
hurrying background for this. For a 
: moment more they stood there looking, 
. trembling, into each other's eyes, then 
suddenly, by.a common impulse, she was 
in his arms, he was crushing her to him, 
.and smothering her lips with kisses. - 
oe p Segoe BAY, V ww 


- XXVIII - 


. QILEEPLESS, O'Mara had lain on his 
? first night in''the mountain cabin, 
sléepless he lay on his last, a week after 
. the fight:at the lake. Twelve, one, and 
two were struck by the little clock in the 
big room- below before he dozed off and, 
when he awoke, he was conscious. of some 
subtle change. 
"The room was gray and still shadowy, 
and he was dimly aware of a constant 
tapping. Raising himself on his elbow he 
saw that the branches outside the window 
were drooping and dismal. Fine drops of 
water in rows were chasing each other 
down twigs of birches and needles of 
hemlocks and dripping on to the twigs and 
needles below. For minutes O'Mara 
fought the temptation to snuggle deeper 
into his blankets, then forced halt out 
of bed. The floor between his cot and the 
window was wet with spray. On the win- 
dow sill, plastered down to the wood by 
the rain, quivered something small and 
yellow. As if it had been left there as a 
message, O'Mara, shivering slightly, picked 
it up and looked at it musingly. It was an 
autumn leaf. f 
By nine o'clock the rain had ceased, 
although the trees were still dripping and 
patches of mist still lingered in the forest. 
O’Mara flung open the door of the cabin 
and looked on a wholly changed scene. 
The lake and the mountains had reversed 
their usual colors. The water was surly 
reen, the mountains were vivid blue. 
White clouds, like snow caps, still covered 
their summits or’ floated in scarf-like 
patches over the taller trees of the 
forested slopes. The yellow leaf on the 
window sill had been portentous for, here 
and, there, all over the curtain of forest 
which rose from the other side of the lake, 
dots of light yellow and red had suddenly 
crop out among the birches and 
maples. In another week the mountain- 
side weuld be like a Persian carpet. 
O’Mara looked thoughtfully around 
the big room. Already the cotton covers 
had been placed over the bookshelves 
: and divans, already the wooden shut- 
ters had been screwed tight over most 
of the windows. On the center table a 
tel from Wilcox, his agent, caught 
O'Mara's eye. It was his summons to 
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WHEN THE BoyIs 
AWAY FROM HOME 


HEN your 
boy is away 
at school or 
college, who is 
going to look after his 
mending? You can solve 
a big part of the problem 
by getting him the : 3 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Instead of a row of nine or 

button, seldom in need of 

attention. Even if it should 

of the fit, for the one Master Albany and you will be supplied direct, 
delivery free. 


more buttons and buttonholes 
in need of repair when the 
come loose, there is an extra 
buttonhole into which an 
button eliminates all the wrin- Men's Fat and Winter Suits 
UAE $4, $4.50, $O, ZA $s 


laundry comes back, there is 
ordinary collar button*can be PATENTER cand cdd 
lipped mune is ths e coiled sets 
S Ippe y waters and in fine sik “trimmed 
, . worsted an Mercerized garments o 
4 all weights. There are sui $ 
He'll like the Hatch One gwen. There are wits for men, 
Button Union Suit, too, just 44 to the line the most, recent 
number of the e t ^ 
for itself — regardless of the aieri suit for the kiddiee the 
X E ests mos com ortable sleeping | 
trouble saved. He will ap-: Ae garment i featured at the best 
. - st vervwhere, i 
preciate the even smoothness fer ic easily and quickly, send voor 
all and Winter 


ats 


just the one securely fastened 
size with remittance to our mill at 
kling and pulling that comes il and Win 


when a whole row of buttons Misse» Fal and Winter Suits 
2.50 to $3 


are trying to do the work. Children’s Winter weight 


sleeping suits, $1.50 to $2 
f catalog describing the complete line will be sent free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


"Button. One Troubles Done” 
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Why "Tooth Stain 


A 


You leave a film-coat on them 


All. statements approved by high dental authorities 


Most teeth are dimmed more or less 
by a film. Smokers’ teeth often become 
darkly coated. 

That film makes teeth look dingy, and 
most tooth troubles are now traced to it. 

Millions now combat that film in a 
new, scientific way. This is to offer a 
test to you, to show the unique results. 


You must end film 

The film is viscous—you can feel it 
with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

Ordinary brushing methods leave much 
of this film intact. So millions find that 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 
You must attack film in a better way, 
else you will suffer from it. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Efficient Ways 


Dental science, after painstaking re- 
search, has developed effective ways to 
fight film. The world’s highest authori- 
ties now approve them, after careful tests. 

These ways are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And leading den- 
tists everywhere now advise its daily use. 
A ten-day tube is being sent to everyone 
who asks. 


Watch these new effects 


One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva 
to dissolve the starch deposits that cling. 
One multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva 
to neutralize mouth acids as they form. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One keeps the teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily cling. 


Pepsodent has brought a new era in 


| 

466 
| 10-Day Tube Free "'! 
ee pee 
I THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, ! 
l Dept. 781, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., ! 
' Chicago, Ill. : 


| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | 


| Only one tube to a family 


teeth cleaning. It fights the tooth de- 
stroyers as was never done before. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disap- 
pears. 

You will always brush teeth in this new 
way when you watch the results for a 
week. Cut out the coupon now. ` 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ascientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 


by all druggists in large tubes. 


begin rehearsals on the new “‘Zanski 

lay,” which had arrived the evening 
before: O’Mara smiled. Wilcox had some 
interesting news still to learn about that 
Zanski production. Writing a_ brief 
answer to the telegram he slipped it into 
the front of his flannel shirt, went to the 
boathouse, launched the Saint Lawrence 
skiff and rowed down to Fitzhugh’s. 

The mountaineer was husking corn in 
the doorway of his barn—another poign- 
ant sign of autumn—while Alec hovered 
in the background. Fitzhugh looked up 
as O’Mara came through the tall wet 
grass from the landing. 

sal Mr. O’Maara, is it going to clar 
up! 

O'Mara smiled. “I don’t know. Is it?” 


The mountaineer gazed searchingly 
over the sky line. 
*Wind's changing raound to the 


northwest. I shouldn't be surproised.”’ 

His son came across the barn floor with 
a bushel basket of newly husked corn. 
Two or three ears slipped off to the floor, 
and the father looked around sharply. 

“Here, naow, moind what you're 
doing! Didn't you ever carry corn before?" 

It was not a reproof. The presence of 
an outsider merely required a few sharp 
words to the family. It was a form of 
mountain etiquette. All three of them 
understood that, and Alec grinned. 

“You hadn't ought to fill it so full." 

He passed out into the barnyard in the 
direction of the corn crib and, for good 
measure, his father called after him: 

"Lay 'em flat naow so they'll droy 
good. No heaping!" 

The boy's departure left a silence be- 
tween the two men.. Fitzhugh picked up 
an ear of corn and went on with his work, 
and O'Mara, watching him, had to admire 
his poise. More strongly than ever did 
he recognize that strange man-of-the- 
world quality in this rough mountaineer. 


FOR six days and nights, in the great 
house over the mountain Doane had 
fought between life and death, and only 
two days before had it been finally known 
that the victory lay with life. Officially 
the news had been given out that he had 
been injured in a hunting accident, but 
the gossip of three counties knew the 
real truth, knew whom the wardens had 
really been trying to catch in the act of 
poaching. Daily O’Mara had waited for 
hours for news at the great stone house, 
daily he had seen Fitzhugh and had given 
him news, as simply as if the employer of 
both of them had merely lain sick of a 
fever. And daily the mountaineer had 
taken the news as calmly, as inscrutably 
as he took it now. : 

O'Mara, looking up, saw Alec on his 
way back across the barnyard and 
hastened to speak rapidly: 

“Mr. Doane was better last night. 
The doctors say he is out of danger.” 

The mountaineer looked down at the 
ear of corn in his hand, picking the silk 
from between the kernels as carefully as 
if his whole life had been spent in the 
peaceful husking of corn. 

“Om glad to hear that," he said 
quietly, without looking up, and O'Mara, 
watching him could only shake his head. 
What a gambler the man would have 
m What a A 

“Are you going down to Cantabury?” 
he asked suddenly. ee 
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HOTEL ` 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal Now York 


“and a Good Disposition” 


The thing that keeps the hotel man watching out for his p’s and q’s 


is human nature. 


Equipment—however elaborate or well thought out—and machinery 


and luxurious furnishings and ingenious comfort-devices are allappreciated 


by travelers; but they’re all forgotten when some human part of the 


machinery—some employee, and usually some way-down subordinate— 


makes the wrong sort of human contact with one of our guests. 


That, of course, is the big reason why 
two hotels may be practically alike in 
size and equipment, and yet as different 
in character and “disposition”, if the 
word is permissible, as two people of 
the same weight and height can be. 
Hotels are a lot like people in “dis- 


position", when you come to think of it. 


We think a great deal of the per- 
fection of our equipment. Take the 
Pennsylvania’s telephone system, for 
instance—with its 3340 pra 200 
telautographs, a staff of a hundred and 
ten people, and the largest private-ex- 
change switchboard you'll find any- 
where. Every part of the telephone 
service which we can control within the 
hotel is set up as perfectly as the best 
brains of the telephone business could 
make it; and the money it cost is shock- 
ing to think of. Yet, if the voice that 
comes to the guest over his wire isn’t 
tuned just right, or if the brain behind 
thevoice is slow or stupid or indifferent, 
the whole elaborate equipment is, for 
that transaction, inferior or “rotten.” 


That's the human-nature side of it. 


But this is what I'm getting at: you., 
can depend upon it that when we put 
that sort of almost-perfect machinery 
into our hotels, we aren't going to be “ 
lax about the kind of human beings we 
turn it over to. You can be sute that 
in any Statler-operated hotel the nian- 
agement isdoing its best all the time to 
see that the human element is kept as 
carefully up to par as the equipment. 
We want every guest to be “handled” 
like the intelligent, reasoning, fair- 
minded being he is (and practically all 
our guests are all those dini) and if 
you, eps. any of our hotels, 
evet fail to get the sort of treatment 
we want you to have, the manager of 
that hotel wants to know it—and he'll 
do something about it, too. 


By the way, I've often asked busi- 
ness men (I especially enjoy askin: 
salesmen) how they'd like ie if der 
had to do ninety percent of their busi- 
ness with men who have just finished 
a night's ride in a Pullman, or who 
are hungry, or both at once. That's 
how the hotel man gets to know 
something about human nature. 


Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 


Associated with it are the four 


' baths, circulating: icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 
An entire block of ground in Buffalo 
has just been purchased, for a new 
Hotet Statler. 


rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world—built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers who 
want the best there is. 


Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations 


for all the others. All have private 
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H ing es! A clumsy world it would be 
without them. Human invention has 


never devised a substitute. In a simple 
way they perform an important task with 


the greatest possible efficiency. v v v In 

the realm of business the Mimeograph is 

an important hinge, upon which the door of 
opportunity swings open to larger fields of service and 
profit. With its help five thousand beautifully printed 
copies of a letter may be ready for mailing within an 
hour—forty and more thousands a day. The work is 
done at negligible cost and privately; if need be; under 
your intimate supervision. A remarkable economy is the 
Mimeograph, for the rapid reproduction of all kinds of 
typewriting, handwriting, drawings, etc., for development 
work inside and outside of the organization. Get new booklet 
'* C-9" from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Fitzhugh looked up. “To-day?” he 
asked. “Oi moit.” 

O’Mara hesitated. “I am leaving to- 
day,” he said slowly. “Mr. Doane 
wishes to have you close the cabin just as 
you did before. I am going down from 
the other side of the mountain, but could 
you take my trunk and send it from 
Cantabury?” 

To all -this news the mountaineer 
showed no more response than he had to 
the other. Men came, men went, it was 
all the same to him. 

“All roit," he said simply. 

O'Mara reached into his shirt and took 
out the written message. “And while you 
are there will you send this telegram?" 


HE HELD out the message and a 
dollar bill, but at last the mountain- 
eer hesitated in awkward embarrassment. 
The bill he tucked carelessly into the 
watch pocket of his tight waistband, but 
the telegram he took gingerly, unwillingly. 
Religiously he blew the dust from the 
floor at his side, laid the paper tenderly 
on it and weighted it down with an ear of 
corn. Strange man of the world! Face to 
face he was afraid of nobody, but before a 
simple slip of written paper he was 
reduced to humidity and awe. 

O'Mara walked thoughtfully down to 
the shore. He had thrown the painter 
into the boat and was about to follow it 
when he heard a whisper, “Mr. O'Mara!” 

He looked around and saw Alec’s face 
grinning impudently from the bushes. 

*' Here's a letter for you,” said the boy. 
*[ hain't had a chawnce to bring it up to 
the cabin." 

His hand reached out from under the 
bushes, laid a white envelope on the 
gravel and weighted it down with a stone. 

“Just give me toime to git off," he 
whispered. ‘‘Paw’ll rip my hoide to 
flinders unless I git back to that corn.” 

O'Mara pretended to be busy with his 
boat until he was sure that the boy had 
gone, then, looking around with feigned 
nonchalance, picked up the message. It 
bore no stamp and contained but two 
lines: 


I have bearded the lion. Come at four and 
learn the worst. Your beloved. 


O'Mara laughed, and rowed gleefully 
to the cabin, for he knew that the worst 
would, in this case, be the best. During 
the past frantic week, just as he had been 
torn with anxiety on his daily trips to the 


big stone house, he had been exalted with | 


happiness on his stolen visits to the woods 


near the cabin on the north road. For the | 


past three days, as a matter of fact, the 
visits had hardly been stolen, for Adam 
Zanski had been in the city but, on the 
evening before, he had returned and 
O'Mara knew that, like Wilcox, Adam 
Zanski himself had learned some strange 
news about his leading man. 

Briskly O'Mara set about his final 
work of closing the cabin. He put the 
canoes in their cradles and the skiffs 
in their racks, drew in the float on its 
rollers and locked the boathouse. He 
cooked his last sketchy meal, cleaned the 
pots and pans and hung them in their 
familiar rows. Then, going up to his own 
room for the last time, he threw off his 
rough camp clothes and put on the brown 
tweed suit that he had worn on his arrival. 
It gave him an odd, dressed-up feeling 
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The Modern Way of Stamping Mail 

There is pride in having your office up-to-date—in using 
deviees that people know simplify work, save time, labor 
and money. | 

Stamps are money—and the one thing that is absolutely 
indispensable to business and professional people. You must 
keep them; you must handle them; and you must affiz them. 

Then why not do all these things efficiently, in a quick, 
simple, systematie, economical way? 

AII this càn be easily accomplished in one stroke by merely 
adopting 


MULTIPOST 


Postage Stamping Equipment 


The line starts with the plain Multipost that keeps stamps locked 
in one place and affixes them in one-fourth the time it takes the old 
way; it includes Multiposts with accurate, fool-próof counters added, 
machines with interchangeable stamp containers for handling several 
denominations of stamps with one Multipost, Parcel Post Machines 
for keeping parcel post stamps locked in one place and providing a 
quick, sanitary way of selecting and affixing the exact denominations 


wanted, while recording the stamps used, each denomination separately. 


FREE TRIAL AND ADVICE—A Multipost will be sent to any 
office on Free Trial upon mere request; also, our mail experts will give 
Free Advice on the systematizing of mailing departments, Write for 
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Facts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book, “Men and 

Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 


Investors’ Harvest service. 


The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
NLY to those who plant good house with over 50 offices 


. : and international connec- 
seed in tested soil can harvest cw and iene: 


time bring full yield. Aninvestors Why the careful investor se- 
harvest at each interest and dividend lects securities from a broad 


K range of offerings. 
date is best assured. through the how 10,000 miles of National 


purchase of high-grade securities City Company’s private 
wires keep our offices in 


which stand the test of critical leading investment centers 


. : of the country in constant 
examination. ` touch with our New York 


Let us help you select income- headquarters. 


yielding securities to fit your needs. Your advantage in dealing 
with a.Company whose rep- 


Use: our, nation-wide organization, resentatives talk with an 
average of 3,000 banks a 


with its 50 offices, its great investi- day. 
gation and research department, its Why these sales representa- 


f : tives are especially qualified 
years oF experience. to helpfully discuss your in- 


Particularly fine opportunities dividual investment needs. 


appear oh our current purchase For a copy of this book, 
sheet— send for it. Ask for AQI38. address our New York 


office, asking for AQ139. 
The National City Company NC M 


National City Bank Building, New York ACCEPTANCES 


| and, with amusement, he looked in the 


nürror at his own tanned face, standing 
out strangely above the unaccustomed 
white collar. 

Fitzhugh came across the lake to get 
his trunk and, feeling stiff and awkward 
in his town clothes, O'Mara turned the 
last lock and gave him the keys. As the 
mountaineer rowed slowly out of the little 
bay toward the point, his boat weighted 
down by the trunk in the stern, O’Mara 
stood on the piazza and watched him, 
already an exile from the cabin which tor 
a month had been his weird home. 

He looked at his watch. He had still 
an hour, and he sat on the lowest step of 
the spiral staircase, looking pensively at 
the water. He was glancing again im- 
patiently at his watch when he heard a 
step in the clearing and a shadow fell 
across the boards at his feet. He looked 
up and saw Irene standing smiling over 
him. Leaping to his feet, he took her in 
his arms but, laughing, she pushed him 
away and surveved his new appearance 
with amazement from head to foot. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “you—you 
civilian!" 

But O'Mara was looking at her with 
eager eyes. Weil," he demanded. “What 
did he sav?" 

The girl smiled teasingly, but her arm 
reached up around his neck 

"He was furious,” she replied. “He 
was frantic. He still is, for that matter; 
but it is all right. He raged and stormed 
and then he— he cried a little." 

She looked out at the lake whimsically. 

“From the time I was born his one oath” 
has been that I should never marry an 
actor.” 

O'Mara laughed. “There was never a 
theatrical man in the world who did not 
say that about his daughter.” He paused 
and then added, softly ‘‘—if he has one." 

Gently he took the hand which was 
still twined around his neck. 

“Shall we go?” 


"THE girl continued to hold his hand, 
but she did not move. “No,” she said, 
‘we had better wait for an hour or so. 
That is why I came down to meet you. 
You are going to spend the night at our 
cabin. That is arranged, but we had 
better give him time to—to vent his fury. 
He will be a dear as soon as he has done 
that.” 

They sat down side by side on the step. 
and after a moment of hesitation the girl 
dre ew from the pocket of her skirt a large key. 
es brought this. What had I better do 
with ic?" 

O'Mara looked at it uncomfortably. 
He knew that it was the kev of the kitchen 
door which, as he had learned, Irene had 


bribed Alec to get for her three weeks 
before, but now he wished that she had 


LORIDA- 
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> 216 Hess Hide. 334 Fourth Aven N. Y | Her spoken forgiveness the girl had sent 


to Doane during what might have been 
his last moments, but in her heart, as 


O'Mara knew, she had never really » 
OU can get 4* ; interest and unquestioned safety for your savings given him. eriseally for 


by forwarding your funds by Mail to this institution which has Now, however, she seemed eager 
> age to 


been conducting a conservative savings bank business for over 50 l i | She | 
years. No matter where you live, write for our free booklet “S.” clean the slate. e looked at the key 


pensively. She saw that O'Mara knew 
THE CITIZEN AVIN TRUST 3 ERU E ON 
HE Cr LAND, "SS 6S, & TRUST CO what yt was, and spoke of it with a cer- 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. tain forced glibness. 


Wanted: A Fool, by PuiLiP Curtiss 


“Tf you knew how I hated the sight of | 
this," she said. “I had thought that he 
was Ashley Doane for a long time, but the 
fear that he might really have killed 
himself was driving me mad. I had to 
find out. I thought his name might be 
written in some of the books in the cabin.” 

She had ended it simply and said no 
more, while O'Mara took the big key 
awkwardly. 

“I can leave it there by the door,” he 
said. *'Fitzhugh will find it." Then with 
a sudden and betteg inspiration he rose. 
"Oh, what does it matter?" he exclaimed 
and, drawing back his arm he threw it 
hurtling out over the lake. It fell into the 
water with a plump, and a little column 
of drops arose. The girl started up. 

"Why, that’s like King Arthur’s 
sword!" she exclaimed. 

But no hand reached up to grasp this 
Excalibar. The little circle of ripples died 
before it had reached the shore. 

or a moment the two sat there 
watching the spot where the key had 
fallen, and then O'Mara smiled. 

“Tt is too ridiculous," he said. “I have 
just sent a formal telegram to my agent 
that I will accept the róle in Mr. Zanski's 
new play." 

The girl smiled. “And in an hour you 
will make a formal call to accept the róle 
in his household. Still, it is rather nice 
that you can do both. I shall be simply 
mad with fright on the first night that you 
and father both have a new play put on." 

She saw a clerkly pencil sticking out of 
the pocket of his smooth city waistcoat 
and, drawing it out with a sudden 
delicious intimacy, she sketched rapidly 
on the boards beside them a half circle 
like the rim of electric lights over a 
theatre entrance. 
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“There!” she exclaimed. ‘Doesn’t 
that look nice?” 

“Yes,” said O'Mara doubtfully, “but 
all the world will say that it is because I 
am Zanski’s son-in-law.” 

" What do you care?” retorted the girl. 
“Tt will be there all the same.” 

O'Mara smiled as he added: “And will 
be seen by some penniless devil tramping 
the streets in want of a job.” 

“Poor chap,” said the girl. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said O’Mara. 

[THE END] 


The Farm as a Summer Resort 
for the Family—Some of 
Its Advantages 


HE railroad fare is small. 
The food is the best the world over. 
You need never dress up. 
Tipping and hold-up shops are unknown. 
ou are sure of comfy beds in airy rooms. 
The children will fail heey things to inter- 
est them every day. * 
The peace of the country will be balm for 


your nerves. 
No resort is more healthful. 
You can afford to stay twice as long. 


Bon Voyage! 


T insure a good voyage 
and a pleasant trip abroad 
as far as money matters are 
concerned, most foresighted 
travelers carry their funds in 
the form of 


ee « Ameri 
Á-B-A es, Cheques 


These cheques have served on the seven seas 
and are known on every continent. At home 
and abroad, wherever presented, they are 
readily cashed and possess all the advantages 


of currency but are safer and more convenient. 


Wises the Bankers Trust Company’s 
foreign service arrangements have been 
made so that travelers holding “A: B- A” 
Cheques may exchange them, on arrival in 
Europe, for other “A-B-A” Cheques stamped 
with their equivalent in sterling, francs or lire, 
etc., based upon the current exchange rate. 


“A-B-A” Cheques are issued in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, and 
are put up in convenient leather wallets 
—at almost any bank in the United 
States and Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 
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MMMM; | What I Have 


l Serving A Great Learned About You 
Industrial Empire |] Americans 


Here in the heart of the Middle (Continued from page 9) 

West, a great industrial he will sit up nights till he gets a deci- 

empire, The Continental and sive, me DR Prag one that stifles 
Š sesh 3 : | every whisper of dou 

Com mercial Banks meet with 2 ‘hat solution have you for the indus- 

constructive financial service the trial probleni?" 

req uirements of a diversity of I don't know how many times American 

reporters have asked me that question. 
industries and enterprises—agri- 
culture, transportation, lumber- 


“Excuse me, gentlemen," I would’ an- 
ing, mining, manufacturing and 


swer. “If I had a solution for the labor 
problem, which has been a problem since 
packing —they serve wherever 
industry calls and to the fullest 


[UXLLLLL HH 
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the time of Adam and Eve, there would 
be no hero in history and no prophet in 
religion comparable to me." 


extent of their facilities. And a sort of disappointment would 
come over the faces of my interviewers 

They are à product of the Middle and I am sure I lost any prestige I may 
West — strong and progressive. have had in the eyes of some of them. 


They seemed unable to understand how a 


The CONTINENTAL and man could enjoy a night of sound sleep or 


eat three square meals a day without hav- 


li i i Tu COMMERCIAL ng a solution for the age-old struggle of 
i | Mili ` classes. 
Y BANKS 


But restless curiosity is not more typical 
of the United States than the facility and 

CHICAGO ' M 
INVESTED CAPITAL OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS truth. 


rapidity Americans have for acquiring 
RESOURCES OVER 500 MILLION DOLLARS I remember that, in Nice, a few days 
| before sailing for New York, I was invited 
EINER RR IAIM Fe to lunch at the house of a well-known 
¥ American, now dead. Among the guests 
was a celebrated French astronomer, a 


A F member of the Institute. The American 
The Standard The Stondard Paper for POL for Business Stationery | millionaire had traveled a great deal and 


possessed a very good general education. 

le could not let that astronomer rest. 
“You must ay to dinner, this eve- 
ning," he said. e get a splendid view 
; from the roof garden of the house. You 
| will explain all the stars to me. You 
| won't mind if I send you home rather 
| early, I hope. My boat sails from Bor- 
| deaux to-morrow night and I have a lor 
of business correspondence to dictate be- 
fore I go to bed. But we can have an 

hour or so for nothing but astronomy." 
| I am sometimes overwhelmed at the 
; easy generalizations I find people making 
here in their conversation—I say *'peo- 
ple,” but of course I realize there are—as 
indeed. í have met—many individuals 
who are exceptions to the apparently 
common rule. Worst of all are the re- 
porters. The way they round up big slices 
of absolute truth into positive, unquali- 
fied | affirmations, ‘without gradations 


and without reservations, is something 
that strikes terror into my sou. whenever 
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HAT it pays to use Old 


Hampshire Bond, is the I see one. 
testimony of thousands of pru- J SHALL never forget the bad turn th. 
dent business men. Prove this nt ae, grips Races 
for yourself—ask your printer, | am imervicw at all. T'was talkine wai 
or write us for our Book of |m fei to kad Pied me eo hunch 
Specimens. was a reporter who did not understand 


my language thoroughly and caught only 


Hampshire Paper Compan South Hadley Falls, Masf* a few fragments of our conversation. The 


reader will of course understand how peo- 
ple joke and talk gayly after luncheon. If 
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the newspapers were to print everything | 


people say in table conversation what a 
mess civilization would be in! 

As a matter of fact, I was jesting lightly 
about the superiority which women seem 
to enjoy over men in American society; 
but the reporter worked out of what I said 
a whole system of “Advice for the Perfect 
American Husband." I was even made 
to recommend cave-man tactics, and to 
suggest moderate use of the whip in dis- 
ciplining the American wife. 

At the moment, it seems, the newspa- 
pers were in the midst of an off season on 
real news. My "interview" had an im- 
mense success. It was front-paged in 
many of the dailies, and the caricaturists 
did not drop the subject for several weeks. 
If only all that I do say could be as suc- 
cessful as that specimen of what I didn't 
say! 

It did no good to protest to the papers 
and ask them to quote me correctly. Some 
people assured me there was no harm in 
all the talk that was going on. “It’s a 
sign of popularity," they said. Others, 
taking a good look around the room to 
make sure their wives were not in hearing 
distance, would say: “But it was the 
truth. For heaven's sake, don't spoil it. 
All the men of the United States are under 
obligations to you." Others still would 
wink slyly: “lhat was a clever publicity 
stroke by your publisher—a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertisement 
for absolutely nothing.” 

Now I have become resigned to the 
hard lot of being forever known among 
American women as “that horrid Euro- 
pean novelist who said such harsh things 
about us, and advised American men to 
‘treat us rough." 

Wherever Thaopeh to go now, women 
receive me with the interest inspired by 
a terrible creature. That is my reward 
for a long life of servitude under femi- 
nine domination! “Though you dislike 
American women very much..." That 
is the way all my conversations with 
women now begin. 

I have a personal grudge against the 
American habit of generalization, the 
American willingness to erect the partial 
into the absolute truth. 


I AM going to call one of my next novels 
"Woman's Paradise," and by woman's 
paradise I mean the United States. The 
soundness of this characterization I be- 
lieve to be unimpeachable. 

In no country in the world do women 
exercise an influence or enjoy a superiority 
over men in any way to be compared wit 
the situation here. In other nations, cer- 
tain women get control of things, as a 
result of their special beauty, talent, or 
other qualities. Here women, by the 
mere fact of being women, àre in the seat 
of authority. 

"America is the only country," a for- 
eign lady of great ability once said to me, 
“where a person can be reconciled to being 
born a woman." 

American women, playfully remonstrat- 
ing with me for my sup obe atidpathiy to 
the feminine sex in this country, have 
very frankly chided me on occasion: “You 
are on the wrong track! Why stir up dis- 
content among our husbands? They are 
so nice as it is! See how happy they are, 
see how they thrive, under what you call 
our boss-rule!" 

Though international comparisons in- 
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being. 
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The Ethics 
of Production 


Under conditions existing in the 
world today the welfare of nations 
and of individuals is dependent on 
a return to adequate production 
of the necessaries of life. 


Forces that retard production 
are contrary to public good and 


constructive effort for human well- 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York employs its great 
resources in stimulating the pro- 
duction and distribution of staple 
and necessary commodities. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


constitute 
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The 1921 Kellogg Year Book is Ready! 
Arequest brings it to you. Contains hun- 
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The largest selling 
quality pencil 


in the world 


PENCIL 


Unequalled: in their smooth, 
firm, non-crumbling leads; their 
thoroughly seasoned and per- 
fectly grained wood—VENUS 
PENGILS are faméd as the high- 


‘est’ quality -pencils in the world. 
! 17 black degrees, 3 copying 
‘ Eor bold heavy lines 
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For clean fine lines 
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Lead Pencil Co. 
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, dollars all day away from home; and, at 
night, when he comes to look for a little 


volve ‘very complex: and intticaté ques: 
tions not lightly to be disposed of in a few 
words) I feel free to assert that. the Amer- 
ican woman is much more of a "pal," 
much more of a "companion"—and, in. 
Spanish I use the latter noun in the mas- 
culine gender—much more of a "good ! 
fellow" toward her better half than the 
European woman. 

A man has to talk love to a European 
girl. If he can't talk love he might as well 
be deaf and dumb. The conversation will 
be very dull, if there is any conversation | 
at all... With the American girl a man can | 
discuss any subject, for he will find her 
posted up to a certain limit on them all. | 
She can talk even of love, if put to it. 


W'rH five hundred pages at my dis- | 
posal, I would stop right here and | 


begin a dissertation on this point. As it |, 


is, | must keep that discussion for my 
novel. The best I can do is copy off a few 
of the notes on American women that I 
took for my "Woman's Paradise." Re- 
member always, that I am speaking of 
general rules, admitting in advance all the 
exceptions people mav cite against what 
I say! 

Here they are: 

"American. business men pay for their 
conquest of wealth by never knowing 
what true love is. . .. 

“The American business man chases 


rest he finds it at his club—talking busi- | 
ness with his friends. 

“The wife of the American. business 
man, surrounded as she is by every com- | 
fort and every luxury, lives a dreary, 
solitary life at home. To escape from it, 
she, also, goes to her club, and lives among 
women, as her husband lives among men. 
Thus, with the two sexes separated for 
the greater part of the time, the women 
come to depend on themselves or other 
women, be a sort of hostility against 
men grows up, much as the women in a 
harem come finally to hate their tyrant. 
That is why the United States alone shows 
more divorces among people in comforta- | 
ble circumstances than any other country 
on earth. 

“In other nations, husband and wife 
have less money, but they see more of 
each other. The wife is not so luxuriously 
supported, but she is more carefully tended | 
by her husband. | 

“Even poor couples in the United States | 
live most of their lives apart. Both hus- 
band and wife work all day long, and by 
evening, they feel more need of sleep than 
of love. 

“True love is the child of peaceful cir- 
cumstance and of the hour of idleness. | 
It requires imagination, imagination that 
is free from care and able to dream and 
create illusions. Love is impossible with- 
out imagination. Unable to dream and 
build its fairy castles of illusion, love is 
nothing but a mechanical association, a | 
legal incorporation founded for doing 
something that everyone else has done 
before you....” 

But I must not give too many of my 
notes away! 

Of my journeys over the United States 
I preserve the strongest, deepest and | 
pleasantest recollections. They will 
stay with me my whole life long. This 
country, which people who. judge by the | 
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CINCINNATI 


HE Hotel Sinton, with its com- 
modious lounging accommoda- 
tions and sociable ‚atmosphere, 


appeals to the traveller whoappreciates 
comfort in luxurious surroundings. 


The impressive lobby, the palatial 
Mezzanine, the quiet Library and Writ- 
ing Rooms, the four magnificent Dining 
Rooms, and thelarge, cozy living apart- . 
ments —all combine to produce a feeling 
of comfort and hominess so enjoyed and. 
spoken of by every Sinton guest. - 


Now building 300-room addition, making 
750 rooms, 750 baths. Also installing Servidor 
Service, to be ready September, 1920. 


MODERATE TARIFFS 


Mail orders for the famous Hotel Sinton ‘Louis 
XVI Candies filled promptly. Write for price-list 


Write for booklet de- 
scribing and picturing 
the Hotel Sinton, and 
lisling the many places 
. of interest in and near 
i Cincinnati. . Also for 
booklet on Servidor 
Service. Address. 
: Dept. A-2. 
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What's Coming 
This Fall? 


Is it time to get in on the next 
broad rise in stocks? 


How about the money situation? 


What about bonds? 


Dabsoris Reports 


Babson's recent Barometer Letter 
"What's Coming this Fall?" gives you 
the plain, unbiased facts on the pres- 
ent situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. It 
contains information of vital importance 
to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


simple landscape of the Eastern states 
have called uninteresting, is one of the 
most diversified and fascinating of the 
world. It is much the same way with 
Argentina. Most visitors find the great 
South American republic dull. They look 
at the monotonous plains surrounding 
Buenos Aires and say, “How wearisome!” 
Yet Argentina possesses the greatest 
mountains on earth outside the Hima- 


| layas. 


The American feels a longing for Europe 
because something has taken place every- 
where there. Centuries of exciting his- 
tory have unfolded on the soil of the 
European continent. 
| In America the oldest things date from 

yesterday. 

But leaving this intellectual and senti- 
mental appeal aside, the United States, 
with all its marvels and splendors of na- 
ture, is every bit as interesting as the Old 
World. I can understand why an Ameri- 


This Letter and Booklet, “Getting the Most from 
Your Money,” will be sent to interested inves- 
tors, gratis. Clip out the Memo—now—and 
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The Babson Statistical Organization 
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Write Roger W. Babson, president of The Babson 
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Secretary 
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send me a copy of Bulletin 

| K-21 “What's Coming this 
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| the Most from Your Money," 

gratis. 
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$365-2 ONE DAY 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 
amount of business in one day 


making and selling popcorn Crispettes with 
this machine. Profits $269.00. Mullen of 
East Liberty bought two outfits recently. 
Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., wrote 
Jan. 23, 1920: “Only thing I ever bought equalled 
advertisement." J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote Feb. 2, 
1920: “Enclosed find money order to pay all my 
notes, Getting along fine. epee business all you 
claim and then some." John W. Culp, So. Carolina, 
writes: “Everything is going lovai per ger is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The business section of 
this town covers two blocks. Cris- 
pette wrappers lying everywhere. 
“It’s a good old world after all.” 
Kellog $700 ahead end of second 
week. Mexiner, Balti- 
more, 250 in one day. 
Perrin, 380 in one 
day. Baker, 
3,000 pack- 
ages, one day. 


Start You In Business 
Little capital, no experience. Teach you secret formula 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN! 


The demand for crispettes is enormous. A delicious food 
confection made without sugar. Write me. Get facts 
about an honorable business which wil! make you indepen- 
dent. You can start right in your own town. Business| 


will grow. You won't be scrambling and crowding for a| 


job. You will have made your own place 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE, 


Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Contains en- 
thusiastic letters from others—shows their places of busi- 
ness, tells you how to start, when to start, and all other 
information needed. lt'sfree. Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1013 High Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


can goes to Europe; but I cannot under- 
stand why he fails to visit his own country 
everywhere. According to the vaudeville 
monologues, married couples go to Niag- 
ara Falls for their honeymoons. I envy 
those who have a chance to marry, many, 
many times. For there is also the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, the changing 
fantastic solitude of Arizona and New 
| Mexico, the glory of California. 

I never was grateful for my inability to 
understand English till I got to Cali- 
fornia. I am sure that if I had been able 
to order my dinner in the language of 
Shakespeare, or O. Henry, I could never 
| have torn myself away from that delight- 
ful country. I would have deserted 
Europe and started life all over again as 
an orange packer in California. Los 
Angeles or San Diego would have gained 
one more alien-born inhabitant, and the 
Pacific, as it rolls its great waves to break 
in iridescent foam against the cliffs, one 
more rapt admirer. 


"THAT America is a beautiful country 
everybody knows; but not everybody 
remembers that in the United States the 
works of man are quite as imposing, quite 
as interesting, as the great works of na- 
ture. 

When some day I finish singing an en- 
thusiastic pzean in honor of the vigorous 
beauty of older New York, I shall have 
another for Pittsburgh and its tremendous 
steel works, so typical of the restless ac- 
tivity habitual to all great American 
towns. 

But, after all, the greatest thing in this 
country, and I include nature and the 
works of man in the comparison—the 
greatest thing in this country is the Amer- 
ican press. There is no created power here 
so absolute, so irresistible, as that of the 
newspapers and magazines. 

I say this in all seriousness: America 
shows everywhere the incidental and the 
transitory. Political parties go in and out 
of power; American opinions are this to- 
day and that to-morrow. Industry re- 
models its machinery, houses are kept a 
year and then torn down to make way for 
a larger building. Towns grow up over- 
night and then, in the course of the years, 
they are deserted and the forests, as in 
New Hampshire, invade the formerly 
busy places. Change and interchange is 
one of the impressive aspects of American 
| life. But there is one thing permanent— 


The biggest men in industry are 
depending more and more on books 
—the experience and ideas of other 
men—for the solution of their prob- 
lems. Your problems — your biggest 
problems—how to get a bigger salary—how 
to earn more—can solved the same way. 

Listed below is a set of up-to-the-minute 
books that will show you how to get more 
money out of the work you are doing now, 
or fit you to hold a big paying job in some 
other line. Every page is the work of a rec- 


ognized authority—every word is plain eve 
gay English that s anyone can understand, 
usan: res, dia c., mal 
f 3 A b. C. Over 


difficult points as simple as 
1,000,000 volumes are in use. 


ee 
Pay-Raising Books 
At Greatly Reduced Prices - 
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itat Heating and Ventilating, 4 volumes, 
son NK 1400 phetures, Was 800.00. Now 818.80; 


Dre ec peints, ete. Was 89.0). Now Bibs 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 Days' Trial 


Write the name of the books you want on the 
coupon and mail it today. We will send any set you 
select at once, express collect, and you can use 
them just as i£ they were your own fora ho 


k. If you decide you don't want 
Books send them back at our expense. 


A Dime a Day 


pf rene the orien tact send as HL You 
ter on, just sen .80. You 
can se le balance o the special reduced price 
the same. way—$3.00 each month, 
Step up to a better job with bi pay. MAIL 
THE COUPON NOW. It’s your first step. 


American Technical Society 
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A Pipe Smoker 
Seldom Feels 
. Bored 


here are times when the best of men feel 
bored. Someone gives you a heaping measure 
of unasked-for advice and, as a wit once feel- 
ingly expressed it, "Advice usually costs 
nothing—and is worth it;" someone sets out 
to sell himself to you and overdoes it so that 
you feel he is profiteering shamelessly; or 
someone makes a long boring storv of his 
hard luck. 

There are times when one feels bored by 
other people; there are times when a man 
feels bored by himself. 

It's remarkable how seldom a man feels 
bored who has a pipe at hand and a goodly 
supply of tobacco. 

He has a companion for his loneliness; a 
quiet friend for timés of weary nerves and 
ears, a friendly old: comrade to sit down with 
and think of pleasant things. 


There is something about a pipeful of good 
tobacco which softens one’s judgments and 
makes life seem better. 


A few puffs, and as that fragrant, sooth- 
ing inffüence*leaves one’s lips small worries 
zo and pleasant 
thoughts arrive. 

\ll things look bet- 
ter to you, provided 
only you have the 
kind of tobacco that 
perfectly suits you. 

Now, there is a 
kind-of tobacco named 
Edgeworth of which 

we would speak 

to you. 

Ít may 
the pipe tobacco 
perfectly suiting 
your individual 

taste, but on the 
other hand it may. 

A great many 
smokers have writ- 
ten us that it's pre- 
cisely the tobacco they were hunting for. 

We should be very glad to have you try 
Edgeworth at our expense. 

Merely send us your name and address on 
a postcard. If you will send also the name of 
the dealer to whom you will go for more in 
case you like Edgeworth, we would appreciate 
that courtesy. 


We will mail to you samples of Edgeworth 
in both forms— Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes and then cut into thin slices. One slice 
rubbed for a moment between the hands 
furnishes an average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already rubbed 
up for you. You pour it straight from the 
little blue can into the bowl of your pipe. 


not be 


Both kinds pack nicely and burn freely and 
evenly to the bottom of the pipe. 


For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


the newspaper, the press, which never 
changes. It is the perpetual, the inces- 
santly dominating force in American life. 

The power the newspapers have here is 
not paralleled in any other country in the 
world. And I think its influence is to be 


explained by the way people live in the | 


United States. 

This country is a country of specialists, 
and American prosperity is based on the 
division of labor. Everyone knows his 
specialty perfectly—that is all he has to 
do—and nothing more. Engineers, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, have expensive libraries 
of professional books. They have no 
time left for other kinds of study. Read- 
ing for the pleasure of reading is an indul- 
gence which only people resigned to pov- 
erty can afford, people, at least, who are 
not conscious of the pressing need of 
amassing wealth. 

Of course, here again, I am speaking of 
the generality. There are many finely 


read men in the United States—I have . 
met them among the writers, the profes- | 


sors, and the people of leisure. I have in 


mind, rather, the great mass of people, | 


the millions of specially trained individ- 
uals who do one thing in life and nothing 
much else—and these are the people who 
make up the strength of the nation. 


VV OMEN are the only ones here who 
have time to devote to literature, 
music, art, and general science. The 
American most nearly approaching the 
type of the European man, as regards 
general encyclopedic culture, is usually a 
woman. 

Since the American man has time only 
for his specialty, he must trust to someone 
to enlighten him, in a few minutes and in 
a few words, on all the subjects on which 
he would like to keep informed. That is 
why every American has his favorite 
newspaper; and in that newspaper he be- 
lieves with a credulous faith. 

He is capable of changing his newspa- 
per. In that case he believes in the new 
one he adopts; for that, now, is the one 
which “tells the truth.” 

The man in the Old World has more 
time for serious reflection; and feels, in 
consequence, less inclined to submit to 
the dictation of a newspaper. 

In the forthcoming American novel I 
referred to previously, my sharp-tongued 
philosopher meets a friend on his way out 
of the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
This friend is an important manufac- 
turer. 

“Well,” asks the philosopher, “how did 
the opera go to-night?” 

“Why-er, really, si don’t know,” replied 
the operagoer, after some hesitation; 
“PII see what my paper says in the morn- 
ing.” 

This man is an average American, a 
business man contributing to the great- 
ness of his country; but as he has no wife 
to educate him on matters not pertinent 
to his profession, he relies on his newspa- 
per. 

Fortunately, the thousands of Ameri- 

can newspapers form groups, and the 
groups are hostile to one another as a 
matter of professional rivalry. Since 
there are groups marching in all direc- 
tions, it is reasonable to suppose that 
some of them will be on the right path or 
on a path that is nearly right. But it will 
! be a dangerous day for the United States 


Buy “Diamond Dyes"—mno other kind! 
Then perfect results are guaranteed, 
matter what material you dye. 

You cannot make a mistake. 
directions are in each package. 
has color card. 

It's easy and really fun to diamond-dye— 


no 
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SAIXTE, the 
new heating 
invention, makes every gas- 


chilly 
o shov- 
A mere 


jet a furnace for 
weather heating. N 
cling. No coal bills. 
twist of the wrist! 
New in principle, beauti- 
fully designed, safe, extra- 
ordinarily durable—U salyte 
the heating ms vel! 

In two styles: for h g only or, 
with the new and exclusive in-built 
n for heating and lighting. 

ith the mantle, for 
heating and lighting. 5 " $2.25 


For heating only, $1.75 
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AIANUFACTURER OF THE 
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Fol 31“ Staa PARK Ave 
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Biasco [IBAÑEZ 


The Standard 
for over half 


a century 


Fine Medium, | 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as 
tried and true as your old 
copy-book axioms. They 
are better than ordinary 
pens because they write 
smoother and last longer. 
We want you to know the 
superiority of Spencerian 
Pens. Send 10c for ten 
different sample pens and a 
pen holder. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York / 
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Study Course in 


SPANISH 


Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, can 
increase their earning power thru a knowledge of Com- 
mercial Spanish. The South American field, now 
opening up on & tremendous scale, offers splendid 
inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 
you a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly short time. 

nstruction can be carried on during your spare time 
without interference with regular work. Every week 
you let hours slip away in which you could easily learn 
Spanish and qualify for a responsible position with 
some large American exporting firm desirous of in- 
creasing their Latin-American business. Write for 
catalog completely describing our Home Study Plan 
and the opportunities open to those having a knowl- 
edge of Commercial Spanish. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1033-S, Chicago 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World'* 


| their private fortunes that way. 
| does not know this great humanitarian 


; nation idealistic. 


if at any time all the papers, bs the inevi- 
table force of circumstance, go wrong and 
say the same thing. t is true that the 
American press is a tremendous power 


for good when it unites on a sound and | 


healthy policy. But it may well happen 
that some day the papers will begin to 
assert that the sun is rising at midnight. 
In that case, the American people will 
stop its work—the most productive and 
effective work that is being done in the 
world to-day—rub its eyes, and after 
looking at its papers, say: "Yes, the sun 
rises at midnight." And public opinion 
will compel everybody to say the same 
thing. ' 


NE of the charges that Europeans 

frequently make against the United 
States is that of materialism. And I al- 
ways smile when I hear talk about the 
“country of the dollar.” 

Yo hear such critics expatiating on 
American. money-makers, you would 
think that other peoples of the world 
have no interest in material things, and 
that a dollar could not be forced 
their pockets under any circumstances. 

It is probably true that Americans try 
to earn money harder and with more per- 
sistence than people elsewhere. Ameri- 
cans enjoy money-making as a sport; and, 


besides, they feel that money is something | 


necessary to their existence. But Ameri- 
cans have learned, also, how to spend 
money with great generosity and for pub- 
lic and community good. 
ties, museums, public libraries and other 


institutions, established by the legacies | 
of wealthy men and maintained by con- | 


tributions from men actually living, are 
characteristic of America. The wealthy 
people of Europe do not, as a rule, spend 
Europe 


impulse which is the glory of the United 
States. 

It is as erroneous to speak of a nation 
as materialistic as it would be to call 
A people is a collection 
of individuals; but not even individuals 
are idealistic or materialistic. They are 


either nothing of either kind or else both | 
Che most ideal- | 


things at the same time. 
istic of men would blush to tell his private 
life in all its details and with absolute sin- 
cerity. And materialists who seem to be 
very poor specimens of humanity indeed 
have moments of sentimentalism when 
tears fill their eves. 
life that we tend instinctively to be some- 
thing we really are not, and we try to 
make other people think we are what we 
should like to be. 

- The Scandinavian chemist, Nobel, one 
of the most hard-headed of men—he 


! made his fortune, for that matter, by de- 


veloping dynamite—gave millions to 
establish an annual prize for “idealistic” 
literature, 
writing from the competition. On the 
other hand,‘in the lives of tender poets in 
Europe who make a profession of wring- 
ing the hearts of young female readers, 
one can find the most crassly materialistic 
episodes. 

In France, during the great Revolu- 
tion, the same people who went at four 
every afternoon to watch the guillotine 
do its work would spend the evening at 
the theatres, listening to pastoral dramas 
and weeping over the sorrows of fictitious 


excluding all other kinds of 


into | 


Great universi- |* 


It is a rule of human | 
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HE value of a cravat rests 

upon four points: Quality of 
goods, beauty of pattern, shape, 
and manner of making up. 
Cheney Cravats are made of 
Cheney Silks, sewn with silk. 
The designs are rich and smart, 
the shapes popular and practical. 
Here is anattractive style for Fall. 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 
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end Men's Furnishing Depart- 
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Standard Set 
One Dollar 


Razor with attrac- 
tive American ivory 
handle, safety guard 
and package of three 
Durham-Duplex 
Blades (6 shaving 
edges). All in hand- 
some American ivory 
case. . 


A Real 'Razor- made Safe 
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You “hop to it" with a smile, and 
finish up the same way, when the 
Durham-Duplex is on the job. 
Good-bye to scraping and “pull- 
ing." Good-bye to face-burning 
and skin irritation. 


The famous two-edged, detachable 
Durham-Duplex Blades are the 
longest, strongest, keenest blades 
on earth, oil-tempered, hollow- 
ground and scientifically stropped 
to an edge of surpassing sharpness 
—and guarded to prevent cutting. 


It’s the greatest blade ever. You'll say 
so yourself after a single shave with this 
real razor. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.8. A. SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO, CANADA 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 


Additional Blades 
50 Cents for a package of 5 


shepherd girls whose sheep crooks were 
decorated with pink lovers’ knots. Then, 
fifty years later, the Parisian shopkeepers, 
who would catch cold in bed if their heads 
were not covered with thick cotton night- 
caps, satisfied their suppressed spirit of 
adventure by reading “The Three Muske- - 
teers” and other novels of blood, thunder, 
and heroism. 

The peoples most noted for “‘idealism’’ 
appear at certain moments in their his- 
tory as the most selfish and rapacious 
imaginable. Sonorous words of generosi- 
ty and altruism are always dripping from 
the mouths of their statesmen; but they 
go gayly on their way seizing everything 
they can lay their hands on. Meanwhile, 
the United States, the native home of 
materialism, and with no pretenses to 
idealism, has written pages of history that 
are almost romantic. America faint 
wars, and exposed herself to danger for 
things that in reality were not “practical” 
at all, for mere sentiments, meré ideas. 
In the Civil War she dug deep into her 
own flesh and bled herself to the point of 
death over the question of racial adjust- 
ments and individual freedom. And in 
the recent war, she sent millions of men 
across the ocean with all the vast equip- 
ment ui T in modern fighting; and 
this she did with no purpose of territorial 
conquest, and no thought of an indemnity, 
but out of pure “idealism,” a desire to 
guarantee the future of humanity and the 

resent of weak nations. Don Quixote 

imself could not have. done a more 
quixotic thing. The Don Quixote, how- 
ever, whom Uncle Sam resembled in the 
late war, was not the ordinary ridiculous 
buffoon that people who have never read 
the story of Cervantes imagine. America 
was like the real Don Quixote, the.melan- 
choly and usually unfortunate hero, who 
allene the insolent, sides with the 
weak, and assails the oppressor without 
thought of the possible odds against him. 


HE United States is a practical and 

materialistic people; and on this na- 
tional trait American power in the world 
is based. But the United States becomes 
an idealistic people the moment a crisis 
in human affairs demands heroism and 
idealism. And this will be the grandeur 
of America in history. 

The difference between the two ex- 
tremes of conduct is this: Peoples, like 
individuals, need to make a living day by 
day; but they do not feel that need of 
dreaming, of imagination, which the indi- 
vidual is always hungering for. That is 
why the United States is materialistic in 
its everyday life, but idealistic at least 
once in a generation. Besides, idealism is 
an expensive luxury. The richest of na- 
tions cannot afford to indulge in it too 
often! It costs money; it wastes energy, 
and it involves danger. After one ideal- 
istic debauch, a nation must rest and sleep 
it off, so to speak, and store up strength 
and enthusiasm for the next one. Nor is 
rest and recuperation the only thing re- 

uired. It is necessary, also, to forget. 
Read Don Quixote again. You will see 
that idealists, at the end of their heroic 
rampages, are rewarded with the general 
ingratitude of the human race, or, if not 
with ingratitude, with lack of apprecia- 
tion. 

Don Quixote once saved a boy from a 
horsewhipping. Some months later the 
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Hand Hammering in 
the Art Metal Plant 


*Extra Beads of Honest Sweat" 


The surest formula for 
success ‘ever: written 


Ever since the world began, it has been the “extra beads of. - 
honest sweat” which it takes to do things a little Better than 

anyone else ever did them —that has brought fame both to 

men and to things wrought by men. 


Admittedly. it has required years and years of untiring energy 
to mould the personality of the Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany —to build into Art Metal office equipment, character a 
little higher than required—to plan in desk, safe or filing cabinet 
for more and better service than seems actually necessary. 


If long years of shunning no task great or small, which might 
better the production of hands and machines—if going out of 
the way in time, in money, in labor, that Art Metal may be all 
that steel office equipment possibly can be—if these deserve 
success, only then does Art Metal lay claim to it.” 


Art Metal is the trade-mark name of the largest manufac- 


„turer in the world of steel office equipment. A branch office 
or agent in practically every city in the United States. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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This booklet tells 
what many big 
corporations think 
of Corona, Send 
for a copy. 


$50 
with carrying case 
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The surest way to build a bigger business is 
your associates 
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P. ses HAMILTON INSTITUTE'S 
| representatives journey the world 
around, and to them “‘carrying the torch 
of learning" means "traveling with Corona." 
Many a member of this great school's scout 
service won his Corona as a quota prize; 
and the sending in of reports, letters, and 
territorial data uniformly, neatly and sys- 
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tematically Coronatyped has become a stand- 
ard practice. 

'Thus big business sets the pace. No less 
useful in smaller concerns, or even in affairs 
of the household and school, is Corona— 
folding up like a book and as readily port- 
able, unobtrusive when idle, a giant for 
accomplishment when busy. 


Consult your telephone book for nearest Corona dealer 
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boy took pains to come around and curse ! 


the misguided knight for having inter- 


fered in business that did not concern him. | 


On another occasion he liberated a con- 
voy of prisoners, who, no sooner than 
their hands were free, began to stone him, 


and finally left him half dead beside his | 


horse. 

Ido not know whether the colored races 
have proved grateful to the United States 
for the abolition of slavery. What I do 
know is that certain nations in Europe are 
forgetting all too soon the real meaning 
for their future history of the most roman- 
tic and unselfish act a nation ever. per- 
formed. ; 


BRUCE BARTON describes . next | 


nionth a certain type of man we all 
know; It ‘is the man who is forever 
telling you that his conscience, or his 
sense of duty, or something of that 
. sort, demands that he stand up for 
his ideas on some question; in other 
words, he is always saying, *'I gotta 
go to the mat." 


The Little “Dame” 
on the Second 
Floor. 


(Continued from page 14) 


air foul enough already from the surround- 
ing tenement lanes. An early cold spell 
gripped the city, so she lit the stove for 
heat. But she did not dare open the 
window; the little stove could never make 
headway against that. Instead, she opened 
the door for the fresh air she needed so 
much, and got, instead, the stagnant, 
musty effluvia of the dark hallway. 

At half-past five a familiar step, elastic, 
firm, sounded on the stairs below. 
at a time those young legs were taking 
them, until the landing was reached. 
Then they came along the hall swiftly to 


the base of the next flight—and paused. | 


She knew a pair of eyes was turned upon 
her open doorway. 


All the contents of the room except the | 
bed were visible to that pair of eyes, and | 


Jimmy Brady was aware she was within. 
The room breathed occupancy: it was 
warm with the faint, slightly pungent 
warmth of cheap oil; and its stillness be- 
tokened not vacancy but a settled, 
lethargic occüpant. 


Direct Name 
Filing System 


“I'm getting real filing 
service now!” 


Two | 


Then she had not worked that:after- | 


noon, but had come home sick, or was 
fired, or something! 


His conclusion con- | 


cerning her a week before, when he | 
brought her the fruit, recurred to him— | 


'somethin's the matter wid her." That, 
or the heart of a mouse,—to shrink back 
motionless. Yet a girl with the heart of a 
mouse “wouldnt reach up and plug a 
guy" with such promptitude and fervor. 


No; she was ill; and he ought to step in. | 


But if he did, she'd think— 

His face burned with a sudden realiza- 
tion that he shrank because of the clay 
within him; he knew himself unfit! But 
after a moment's hesitation, he knocked, 


| 


66QNINCE we installed the**Y and E? 

Direct Name Filing System, 
I haven't known what it is to wait for 
a piece of correspondence, nor has 
there been a single letter lost or mis- 
filed in that time.” 


This is the tribute paid by a Chicago 
executive (name on request) to the 
“Y and E" Direct Name Filing System. 


And his opinion is but one of many. 


Actual time-tests recently made in 
scores of offices proved that with this 
system an average clerk can find or 
file a letter in less than ten seconds. 


The utter simplicity of the system is 
its secret of speed. Breaking in a new 
file clerk becomes a matter of minutes. 


If you are interested in bringing your 
filing department up to this high stand- 
ard, telephone today for a “Y and E" 
System Service man. 


Write today for your copy of our new 
booklet “Finding and Filing in Less 
than Ten Seconds." 


YAWMAN^N»FRBE MFG.@. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies. 
1088 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches, Agents or Dealers 
in all principal cities. 


The Office Specialty «Mfg.:Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 


In Canada: 


A compact and efficient *Y and E" 
equipped office—the Shill- Longstrette 


Co. Philadelphia. Eight seconds is 
the average filing time here. 
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You have experienced the costly delays, the 
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mits reference to or entry on front or back of any 
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A glance, a flip of the finger, and the entire card is 


before you. 


Many of the foremost executives and efficiency 
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simple, easy, and quick method of recording busi- 


ness data and finding it again. 


. When you see Kardex demonstrated, the inef- 
ficiencies of other methods will startle you. Kar- 
dex is doing for business records what the type- 


writer has done for business correspondence. 


You'll no longer be satisfied to hide the impor- 
tant records of your transactions and activities in 
binders, drawers, or boxes, when you know the 


many advantages of Kardex. 


Write today for interesting information about 
Kardex—and send samples of the record cards you 
are using. 
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impelled by a duality of purpose oddly 
incongruous—the desire to make repara- 
tion in the present and yet capital for the 
future, when this pretty young creature 
would be fit again, and might, through 
gratitude, favor him. 

* Come in,” she called; and the lad, 
still in his rough packing-room clothes, 
stepped just within the half closed door 
2T gazed, hat in hand, at the figure on 
the bed, shrouded to the chin in a long, 
dingy cloak. They looked steadily into 
each other's eyes, with only youth and 
waifdom as their go-between. 

“Thank you for the fruit," she said 
quietly. : 

He flushed with satisfaction. ‘‘How 
did you know it was me?" he asked awk- 
wardly. 

ys E cius I don't know—anybuddy 
else round here," she replied unsteadily. 

No one else “round here," it seemed, 
had so much as accosted her with an offer 
of degrading pleasures! The only crea- 
ture near her that she knew was the youn 
male whom she had struck in the face! 
Vaguely upon Jimmy’s mind the pathos 
of that isolation crept. The greater pa- 
thos was beyond him—her gratitude for 
an offered humaneness, even though as yet 
it had only stalked her. 

“Tm sorry I got mad,” she ventured. 
* Maybe I hadn't ought to have hit you." 


JIMMY was going to tell her that she 
had misunderstood him, but he was 
under the spell of the thing that had crept 
to him, and his blurting words went all 
awry of his cunning intent. 

“Vou gimme jus’ what I had comin’, 
girlie.” 

She looked at him skeptically, her 
thankfulness for the wordless gift of the 
fruit unseating her surer instincts of what 
he had purposed with her. i 

“No,” she said; '"* you're all sight!" 

‘He looked at his hat, which his fingers 
were slowly revolving. He knew nothing 
to say that would not be either a lie or an 
abject confession; and for the first time in 
his cynical, slum-hardened life he saw 
young womanhood as something else than 
quarry. She stirred dim memories of 
women-folks in a home. He could fully 

icture only a fierce spitfire of an aunt; 
bite back in the shadows somewhere was 
the memory-feeling—perhaps it was un- 
real—of a mother, a sister, a friend. 
Imagine a “dame” as a friend! And yet 
—one on a bed, weak, thankful for fruit 
that followed an insult—she wasn’t a 
“dame”! Then she must be just a friend. 

“What’s the matter, girlie?” asked 
Jimmy meekly. 

“Im not ‘girlie,’” she reproved him 
with gentle dignity. “Pn: Mise Burton; 
be _aayhon— Emin? She added the 
overture a little wistfully. 

* Miss Burton,” he repeated miserably. 
‘Scuse me. .'. . What's the trouble?" 

“Oh, nothin’!” she answered defiantly. 
Then she relented; she wished so to be 
friendly. “Irs just that I ain't been feel- 
ing well, not for a long, long time." 

Already her face was flushing at the ex- 
citement of a visit, a visit in her own 
“home,” and by a young man! Her eyes 
sparkled, drawing Jimmy, who also was 
lonely—though he didn't know ,it—a 
little farther into the room. 

"What's your name?" she asked, al- 
most gavly. 
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To Be Expected 


Ae expect to find the Royal Typewriter in the 
modern office of Big Business today. Just as the 
parchment and quill-pen were essential to the old 
scribe, so is the "Royal" in harmony and accord with 
modern business methods. 

Designed to keep abreast of the ever advancing 
writing needs of the business world, it is the finishing 
touch to business efficiency which aggressive organ- 
izations must have. 

Skilled workmen handle every step in the “Royal's” making. 
The quality of its construction would delight the craftsmen of 
olden days when all men labored with heart and hand and the 
best was none too good.. The "Royal's" roller-trip escapement — 
its flowing carriage —the accelerating typebars— each. exclusive 

ture is a master mechanical achievement. 

The Nineteen-Twenty way is che "Royal" way. The Royal 
Typewriter is a recognized factor in rounding out by exact and effec- 
tive performance the specialized requirements of Modern Business. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
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— forever ' 


HINGS that endure — Magna 
4 Charta, good books, deeds, fine 
strong paper. 


The lawyer is a proverbial user of 
good paper. He appreciates its finer 
qualities. Experience has shown that 
humble records often become of the 
greatest significance. The ownership 
of property may hang on an illegible 
affidavit or an old letter of established 
genuineness. 


Systems Bond is a splendid legal 
bond. It makes a dignified letter- 
head, commands attention, is fit 
to associate with documents of (. 
importance. Its. quality crackle 


501 Fifth Avenue 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


bespeaks authority and confirms 
confidence. 


The liberal rag-content of Systems 
gives it an impressive character. 
Careful loft-drying seasons every 
sheet, perfectly. Your printer is glad 
to have you specify it—you will like 
the job. 


Systems Bond is the standard- 
bearer of a comprehensive group of 
papers—a grade for every bond and 
ledger need —all produced under the 
same advantageous conditions—and 
including the well-known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Manifest and Atlantic 
marks. 
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The Little “Dame” on the Second Floor, by THEODORE SEIXAS SOLOMONS 


* James Brady," he replied, in much 
the manner of a smaller boy answering the 
question of a new teacher. 

For a week, Jimmy walked softly by her 
door every morning at half-past seven. 
If it was slightly ajar, he knocked and 
exchanged a few words with the sick girl. 
At half-past five he knocked again; and 
only once was she out. Also, the last few 
days of that week, he returned after his 
supper in the Avenue hashery and spent 
the evening in the stiff chair, telling her 
movies. is. mind would wander oc- 
casionally to the pool hall, but his audi- 
ence was a very appreciative one, and he 
stuck it out. Miss Burton, he'learned, 
had been out looking for a job four times; 

. the last time she looked only for an hour 
and rested three times on doorsteps in 
returning home. It took some,adroitness 
—or rather persistency—on Jimmy's part 
to elicit these particulars. 

She had a small cupboard, made of a 
box with a bit of cretonne for a curtain. 
Into it, the last few evenings, jimmy 
peeped, and seeing little, told Miss Burton 
that if she were not going out to-morrow 
he could easily bring her what she needed. 
She was glad to let him, paying him care- 
fully from a worn leather purse. 

Jimmy had his usual all-day date for 
Sunday. But when, before sallying forth, 
he found Emily still in bed and seemingly 
burning with fever, he valiantly denied 
the engagement—and inwardly cursed 
himself for his folly. She told him she was 
often that way—and kind of weak; but it 
wasn’t anything to.bother about. Where- 
upon he said, “All right,” descended to 
the sidewalk, executed a circle of rather 
short radius, and returned to his room. 
After he had changed his clothes, he came 
back to the sick girl and asked her to let 
him cook her something. 

“You feed a cold and starve a fever, 
you goose," murmured Emily drowsily. 
‘I don't want nothin'—exceptin' some- 
thing cool to drink, maybe." 

Jimmy visited the fruit stand, and re- 
turned with a quantity of lemons and 
oranges, which he converted into an 
“ade” of reasonable strength. 


ON MONDAY, at noon, he found in a 
; second-hand book shop an old soiled 

volume on the “Home Treatment of One 
Thousand and One Diseases and Ailments 
of Man and Beast;" prepared, so the 
title page declared, by a celebrated 
physician and surgeon, whose portrait— 
with exceedingly long whiskers—appeared 
as a frontispiece. This he purchased, 
after some haggling, and carried to the 
hardware concern, where he hid it be- 
tween packing cases till, at five o'clock, 
when the other fellows weren't looking, 
he retrieved it and hurried home. 

After he had made tea and toast for his 
patient, he unwrapped the tome—which 
was weighty only in the sense of avoirdu- 
pois, glanced through it bewilderedly, and 
asked in some embarrassment, “What 
ails you, Em'ly?" 

aD dunno," she said, listlessly. She 
knew, but she wouldn't tell him. 

After she seemed asleep, he trans- 
ported Doctor Jones's compendium to his 
room and fell asleep supporting its one 
million useless words upon his chest. 
There it lay until, some time in the shivery 
night, the cold and Emily's coughing 
waked him. 
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In the morning her condition alarmed 
Jimmy, and that afternoon he asked and 
obtained the privilege of leaving the ware- 
house at a quarter of four. He walked 
swiftly to the ofhce—in lodgings little bet- 
ter than his own—of Doctor Schepps, 
whose hours were from two to four. The 
legend had passed before his eyes every 
day for many months, but it had been 
meaningless to him until recently. It was 
Wednesday, and he had eight dollars and 
thirty cents in his pocket. Hidden in his 
room were sixteen dollars, for a rainy day. 
He did not know what Emily had—but he 
suspected!  . 

“There’s a girl—" said young Brady, 
looking all over the doctor’s office for in- 
spiration. And he described her condition 
as best he could. : 

Schepps grunted, took the address, and 
said he'd look, in on her later. ` ; 


HEN Jimmy sold Emily what he 


|: Y ¥ had done, she cried softly into her 


pillow, for it seemed to her like a beginning 
of— By and by she said to him, “I ain't 
got money for:doétors, Jimmy." 

|- “I have," said: young Brady. But he 


| felche’d:betser-add,-“*He’s'a kind of friend 


| of mine, and' maybe he won't; charge 


nothin; sit : 

| ID know -'ém," “she asserted senten- 
tiously. -Which pessimism Jimmy art- 
fully combated by saying: 

* He's got two ofhce-rooms. I guess 
he's a good one." 

Doctor Schepps's heavy footfall sounded 
tiredly on-the stairs just when both pa- 
tient and watcher, having in their hearts 
given him, up, were beginning to doze. 
He found the right room as though it were 
his own. He had long practice in finding 
hall bedrooms in the dark. With a grunt 
for greeting, he advanced to the bed, 
casting a sidelong glance at Jimmy, who 
retired to the hallway. 

Schepps drew down the bedclothes to 
Emily's waist, felt her here and there, ex- 
amined her chest with his instrument, 
asked her a few blunt questions, which 
she answered simply and bravely, and 
then said: 

"Eat eggs and milk, if you can; get 
fresh air, if you can; and rest all you can. 
So! That's all right. Good night.” 

As he opened the door. he caught 

immy's eye, and the lad followed him 


| to the landing below, where very succinctly 
| —for of course he was in a hurry—the 


doctor asked about her friends and rela- 
tives, of whom Jimmy knew nothing. 
And then he told him nearly the truth. 
When he turned away, after refusing with 
a savage frown Jimmy’s offer of payment, 
the boy sat on the cold oilcloth of the 
stairs in the darkness, held his head in his 
hands, and in that grim confrontation 
became a man! 

She ‘clung to his hand so long that he 
knew she dreaded the silent night and 
its shadows. And the thought followed 
him to his room and worried him so per- 
sistently that he rolled up his bedding and 
carried it down to the second floor front, 
where he spread it on the floor very quiet- 
ly, for she had fallen asleep. She did not 
know of his presence until a slight cough- 
ing spell awoke her. In the shudders thar 
followed its cessation, she put out a trem- 
bling hand and he reached across a slant- 
ing shaft of cold moonlight and patted it. 

“Oh, Jimmy!" was all she said; but he 
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thought. he heard little happy, satisfied 
breathings. 

It was far to walk, but he came home at 
noon with things to eat that the doctor 
had advised; and as he saw his silver di- 
minish he was very grateful to the gruff 
and harried physician for refusing his fee. 
For he found he was right about Emily’s 
funds: when she opened her purse to pay 
him a dollar and thirteen cents he saw 
there was little left. Problems thickened 
about the head of heedless Jimmy Brady! 

The temporary stimulation of milk and 
eggs made Emily feel so well by afternoon 
that she told him she was going out again 
in the morning. But Jimmy remembered 
her latest attempt and implored her not 
to try it. . 

“You ain't strong enough yet, and you 
know it," he scolded. 

He knew what was on her mind. Food 
and kerosene were not all—there was 
rent day coming. Nevertheless, he made 
her promise she would not go out. 

And now loomed Mrs. Collins, topping 
in gaunt severity the mountain of his 
troubles. Early Monday mornings she 
collected from each lodger; and woe be- 
tide the man or woman who met her 
outstretched hand with nothing but a 
promise! The deserted mother of two 
small but very hungry children made 
short shrift of such as these. And the 
shrift she would give Jimmy and his 


friend would be all the shorter for his | 


transgression of her edict against frater- 
nizing between male and female lodgers. 
Of the latter she had few; and both in- 
stinct and observation told Jimmy they 
were disfavored and suspected of the 
landlady. 


T THE first peep of dawn young 
Brady, each morningnow, rose from his 
shivery bed—he always lay down dressed 
save for his coat, vest and shoes—and, 
rolling up the pillow in the blankets, stole 
softly up the stairs to his own room.. He 
was favored by another circumstance: 
For a very slight. concession in the rent, 
the lodgers on the upper floor took care 
of their own rooms, and therefore Mrs. 
Collins seldom entered them. Yet fear 
whispered to him that the dreaded woman 
was bound to know, and that it would be 
much better, perhaps, to tell her—to tell 
her enough, at least, to— Well, he'd try 
her and see. 

He found her cooking in her own dun- 
geons in the basement. She was a woman 
whom nature never intended for house- 
work or children. The routine of domestic 
life was worse than drudgery to her; it 
was a treadmill, a tragedy; and her bitter 
spirit was ever in rebellion, her nerves 
perpetually on edge.  Perspiring over the 
stove, with a fretting baby in a crib and a 
crawling youngster nearly under her feet, 
she turned a baleful eye on young Jimmy. 

*"There's a girl that's sick on the second 
floor, ma’am,” he began, but she cut him 
short. 

* What business is that of yours?” she 
demanded. Pausing only to take a long 
breath, she answered her own question. 
“Tve told you before I'll have no goin's 
on in my house. What do you need to 
know about them and their sicknesses!” 

* But she's—" ‘ 

“Tm sick, too!” she went on. “Sick of 
the likes of all of you; and I’ll have none 
sick in my house, do y’ hear!” 
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She emphasized her decree with a long 
spoon, as though. it, were,a sceptre. with 
which this female Canute would command 
the tides of misery to roll not upon her 
shores. 

With a horrified vision of wasted Emily 
borne by rough hands to the street—the 
street that the waif knows too well!— 
Jimmy grew canny. He hastened to as- 
sure the virago that the girl would be all 
right. 

“Well, she'd better be!" warned Mrs. 
Collins. ‘And you'd better leave my 
lodgers alone.” 

Whereupon Jimmy muttered, “Yes, 
ma’am,” and fled incontinently. 


] ROM that moment he became no less 
devoted a nurse, but a much more 
stealthy one! He had intended to ask the 
landlady if she would mind looking in on 
the sick girl once or twice through the day. 
But now his hope was to keep her entirely 
away; for if she could carry on so at the 
mere suggestion of sickness, what, in 
heaven's name, would she do if she found 
the girl ill with siat illness! 

He could not know that Mrs. Collins 


talked to herself in a different fashion | 
when he had climbed the basement stairs, | 


and only dismissed the girl from her mind 


because Jimmy’s last words had left her | 


with the impression that it was probably a 


case of stomachache. DA 
On Thursday, when he brought Emily 


three small packages of food, she took her : 
purse from under her pillow and found m | 


it only half enough for payment. She 
looked at him with quivering lips. 
“Hey, kid; we's pals, ain't we?” 
Jimmy hoarsely. And though she nodded, 
the big tears slowly. gathered in her big 
eyes and silently fell. She knew her end 
was near, and minded little. This—this 
was much the harder thing to face. Yet, 


if ic had to be—thank God it was Jimmy! . 


By Saturday morning Emily Burton 
was a very weak girl, aid the boy went to 
work only because he wanted his week's 
pay. For three days he had bought on 
credit; and the rent for the two rooms was 
due on Monday. Late Sunday night—so 
late he knew it would be safe—he placed 
Emily's weekly rent in an old envelope 
and fastened it to the door knob. His 
own he handed the landlady as usual - 
through the crack of his door at seven in 


| the morning. When he returned, later, to 


Emily’s room the envelope, was gone. 
lhat danger was past! . 
He sent no message to the big hardware 


| concern, for he could not think of a safe 


excuse. What would the fellers sav? 
What would those worldly-wise, tainted 
young cynics think? Tt would mean only 
trouble. Of course he would be fired. 
‘There were many eager to step into his 
shoes—to take his hard-won place on the 
second round of the ladder. Yet there was 


| no struggle in the giving-up. He could 


no more have abandoned this helpless 
creature than he could have struck down 
a smiling child. The young rat was stand- 
ing up and growing. 

For several days she had said no word 
of going out. She knew she could not. 
But when she found he did not go to 


_ work, she asked him what the doctor had 


said. She thought she knew what the doc- 


tor, if frank, had told him—though she | 
| hoped he had not been frank with Jimmy. 


But the lad woufd tell her no more than 


said 


This 
Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. . 


Although. it is Jess than four feet- | 
long; it can do every kind of cooking = W 
for, any,-ordinary ‘family by gas in.;] 
warm weather, or by eoul or wood i 
when the kitchen needs heating. “= 77 
The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your, kitchén, 


x 


Gold Medal `` 


Glenwood 


. 2. 
Note the two gas. ovens above—one -|i 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. | 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners. ? 
for gas and four covers for coal. j 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same ~ 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It l 


“Makes Cooking Easy” I 


Write for handsome free bookTet 175 
that tells all about it. 
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Twelve-in-One 


The “American Gentleman" combines 12 
useful features in one neat, compact bill- 
fold. (See picture.) -It is handy. It is 
good-looking. A bill-fold that you will 
enjoy carrying. It will win the admira- 
tion of every friend you show it to. 

The “American Gentleman" is made of soft, 
genuine leather. Stitched throughout, no edges 
pasted. Either black or tan. Buy it at any 
dealer’s for $1.50. Or send $1.50 and your deal- 
er's name, and we will mail you one postpaid. 


Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. 
Dept. A, Camden, N. J. 
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before. He had rehearsed his lie, and he 
did it so well that Emily, but for the 
prescience of the deeply stricken,. would 
have believed him. 

She wished to fathom this boy, a little 
younger than herself, who once would 
thoughtlessly have wronged her, and at 
intervals she made him talk of his life, 
his hopes and ambitions. So he told her 
of the dignities of a second wrapper’s job 
and of the heights towhichit led. Though 
he had assured her with well simulated 
confidence that they'd have to hold the job 
for him, she knew he knew he was giving 
it up; and though she secretly grieved for 
him, it was a happy grief. 

By Wednesday he had pawned his 
watch; on Thursday, his good clothes; 
and on Friday, some smaller treasures and 
one blanket. On Saturday, pay day, he 
waited around the corner from the great 
brick warehouse, waylaid a boon com- 
panion of many an amateur carouse, and 
touched him for three dollars. 


“Where ye been?" his friend demanded. 
* Gamblin'?" 

“ Nothin’ doin'!" denied Jimmy. 

“Kelly pool?" guessed Jack. 

* Honest to God!" protested the miser- 
able youth. 


Charity is undiscriminating—or it 
wouldn't be charity. So Jimmy got the 
money. 

“To-day and Sunday, eggs, milk, 


oranges and kerosene," thought Jimmy. 
* Monday—" 

Young Brady was fast becoming a fatal- 
ist. Emily did not know—or would not 
tell him—of anybody to write to. He 
himself knew nobody he could write to. 
So—Monday would be Monday, that's all! 

That night he fed her; and he thought, 
because she coughed but little, she might 
be better; that the tide had turned. But 
it was only because she lacked the strength. 
In the middle of the night she awoke and 
asked him for “vaudeville stuff"—of 
which Jimmy, thanks to some Celtic blood, 
was cleverly droll in the mimicry. It 
stimulated her to talk of her girlhood. 
Lightly, almost as if she were another 
person, she spoke of its hardships, its 
sorrows, the dying and moving away of 
kinfolk, the ‘hither and thither of her 
struggling. It was well he could not see 
her flushed face, her too brilliant eyes, as 
she whisperingly ran on. It would have 
made him soothe her to sleep again. 


UDDENLY she went cold—very cold— 
^J and shivered. Rising, Jimmy spread a 
blanket over her, and then he shivered the 
rest of the night, for the temperature was 
below freezing and the wind that shook 
the casement poured in at its warped 
margins thin sheets of icy air. 

Nearly all Sunday she slept—or so it 
seemed—and the lad emptied his room of 
every fabric he still possessed that might 
keep them warm. He had kerosene 
enough—he had been careful as to that. 
But the little stove^was for cooking only. 
Hardly bigger than a lamp, it had little 
effect upon the air of that December 
blizzard. She could not eat a cooked egg, 
so he mixed one raw in milk. This she 
tasted, and shook her head. Then she 
blinked at hjm 
drimk it, Jimmy." He was very hungry, 
but he did not dare take of the little food 
| that was left. Should she revive; this was 
' the thing for her. 


and whispered, ‘You | 
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Over Thirty 
Home Uses 


s 
You don't need a great array of cleaning, 
polishing, lubricating and rust preventing 
preparations when you have learned the 
many daily uses you have for 3-in-One. 
This remarkable oil compound has so many 
uses that a Dictionary has been prepared, 
describing over thirty uses in the home 
alone. A copy is packed with every bottle, 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


cleans and polishes all furniture, wood- 
work, floors, oilcloth, linoleum. Clean 
with a few drops on a cloth wrung out in 
cold water. Polish with a dry cloth. 


3 in-One makes economical Dustless Dust 
Cloths and Polish Mops. Lubricates sew- 
ing machines, washing machines, talking 
machines, clocks, locks, bolts, hinges, tools. 
Preventa rust on gas and ooal ranges, 
stoves; all metal, plain and nickeled. Let 
3-in-One help you keep house. Start today. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores. East of the 
Rocky Mountain states, 150, 300 and 60c 
in bottles; also in 30e Handy Oil Cans. 
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tionary of Uses. Save post- 
age by requesting these on a postal. 
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Those to the manor born sense the quality 
appeal of Lablache—the powder supreme. 
Like old friends, it wears best and is closely 
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complexions. 
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Lazy Shavers. 


It's a wonder to me that someone doesn’t in- 
vent a system of shaving in bed. It would be 
popular with a lot of men. 


The greatest obstacle I meet with in my cru- 
sade to make men enjoy shaving is the reluc- 


tance of most men on waking to doing anything | 


calling for physical effort. 

I have known men actually to cringe with 
horror at the thought of brushing Mennen 
lather for three minutes. You would think to 
hear them protest, that any such frightful exer- 


tion would send them tottering into the bath | 


tub, limp with exhaustion. Yet the same men 
will chase golf balls all day and end up with a 
few hours of bowling or tennis. 

Now there are just three cardinal points to 
sound shaving technique—a properly stropped 
blade—a non-caüstic soap that doesn’t irritate 
the skin—and correctly constructed lather. 

I am not going ro knock other shaving prep- 


arations by saving that they contain caustic. | 


Don't ask me—lcave it to your face. If your 
face smarts after shaving —if it feels like parch- 
ment—caustic is the cause. 

Mennen’s contains no caustic and your face 
will smilingly so inform you after one or one 
thousand trials. 

But to get the gorgeous results vour friends 
talk abour—(did vou ever know a Mennen user 
who wasn't enthusiastic?) you must build the 
lather properly—:eith. the brush. Don't rub 
it in. You might as well try to whip cream 
with a potato masher as to build lather with 
your fist. 

Use a lot of water—and brush for three full 


minutes—rthat's all there is to creating a lather | 


so wonderful in its work—so magical in its 
beard-softening power—-that one trial will con- 
vince you—just as it has over a million and a 
half happy shavers. 

Send 15 cents for my demonstrator tube. 
A giant sized tube costs 50 cents. 


bese 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


In the night the blizzard fairly raged, 
painting a shroud upon the window. 
Emily awoke, coughing weakly, and, as 
was her way lately, lying wide awake with 
some kind of fever in her brain, but her 
fleshless body cold. She uttered no com- 
plaint, but the watcher heard her faintly 
shiver, and he rose and spread an old 
quilt—his last covering—over her. He, 
himself, sat in the chair, wrapped in his 
thin, shabby overcoat. He put on his 
stiff hat, drew the collar of the thread- 
bare coat around his neck, and locked his 
teeth against their impulse to chatter. 

After an hour of this: “Jimmy!” she 
softly called. 

** H-u-u-h?" 
steady. 

* What are you lying on?" 

“ Plenty,” he replied; . 

She snickered weakly. “You're lying, 
Jimmy—but not on.” 

Jimmy laughed. ‘You're on,” he re- 
turned. He felt an end had come. They 
could do no more. Their hands were 
empty of resource, unburdened. And 
unburdened youth is gay. 

Somewhat later: “I hear you shivering, 
poor boy. Come here by me.” 

* Oh, Pm all right.” 

“But I want to talk to you, Jimmy.” 
Her voice no more than reached him. 
“Irs hard when you're so far away. And 
I'm cold, Jimmy; so cold!” 

He crept to her side, and spread the 
overcoat over her. 

“Put it over us both! You'll freeze, 
dear," she said in a worried whisper. 

He obeved her, his heart wrung. 

ane 

* Huh?" 


"Let's tell the trucli—now. 


The sound was very un- 


You know 


| I’m dying." 


“Huh!” 

“Jimmy, dear, I know it. 
the truth... . You think I’m scared?” 

“Pd be." 

“No, vou wouldn't, neither. Nothin’ 
could scare you. . . . Jimmy, yov're crying. 
Stop it, Jimmy! I want to talk.” 


. 


Let's. tell 


It WAS very hard for her to talk. The 
fires were burning low in her body, but 
a bright and valiant flame leaped and 
danced in her unscathed soul. 

“I’m cold, Jimmy. Take me in your 
arms . . . big, strong, kind arms." He 
reached out in the dark and drew her to 
his sobbing heart. 

"Stop it,.Jimmy. You don't under- 
stand. I’ve known it so long. And—I 
knew I wouldn't care . . . if only I had 
someone when it came. And now that 


|I have someone. I'm—perfectly—happy. 


And you must be, too." 

At her earnest bidding, the boy swal- 
lowed his grief. She dozed for a long 
time, but he never took his eyes from her 
face, dimly white in the faint reflection 


| from the snow-covered window. And some 


poet beauty, stirring in his soul, made him 
glad that her pure face should be touched 
only by the light of that which was unsul- 
lied, the snow from the untenanted sky. 

Quick little shivers awoke her, and she 
feebly pressed closer to him. He could 
just hear her breathe. 

* Father—and Mother—and Baby Har- 
ry that died—and the sister I never, never 
had ... you're all of them, Jimmy—so of 
course I'm happy!" 

She sighed with content, and closed her 
eyes again just as the first streaks of dawn 
Men the pure snow upon the panes. 

er little drawn face sank toward his own 
and he gently touched it with his lips. 

At seven o'clock there was a knock on 
the door. It was Monday morning! 
Jimmy did not move. A second knock— 
and the door opened to the swathed and 
spectral form of Mrs. Collins. She took 
one militant stride into the room, set her 
hands to her bony hips, and hissed: 

“Well! of all the disreppitable—”’ 

Young Brady held up a warning hand 
in the chilly air. 

“Ssh!” hewhispered warningly. **Don't 
wake her.” . 

The woman advanced cautiously to the 
bedside and laid her hand upon the girl's 
forehead. 

“T can't!" she quavered, and sank on 
her knees to the floor, where she prayed 
softly—for herself. She knew that Emily 
Burton needed no prayers. She drew 
her hair over her face and wept into it. 
and saw her own little girl-child, grown, 
in a strange city, lying pallid—and alone! 


WHEN Jimmy shambled weakly into 
the warehouse, a young tough named 
Phinney Blake drew him aside. | 

“Hey, Chimmie, you're de sport I'm 
lookin’ fer. Where yer been keepin’ yer- 
self? Say, last night I run against a 
coupla little dames and made a date. 
Swell lookers, and dey don’t knoe nuttin’! 
All youse got to do—” 

With an oath Jimmy struck him; and 
might have “licked” him, but he was far 
too weak. He picked himself up just 
before the foreman walked toward them 
and hissed to Phinny: 

“Wait till I get a few squares in me; 
I'll learn you somethin’ about dames!" — 

" You're wanted in the office, Brady,” 
said the foreman. 7 

“Fer fightin’?” asked Jimmy, who had 
hoped against hope that he might squeak 
through notwithstanding his week's tru- 
ancy. 

“Was you fightin'?" asked the fore- 
man, amused. 

“Naw,” said Jimmy disgustedly. “Just 
tryin’ to.” i : 

Weak in the knees from fear for the 
precious job as well as from cold and hun- 
ger, he sought the mighty presence. 

But Mrs. Collins had been there before 


him, and he had nothing to fear. 


His Fatal Inconsistency 


MITH is a crank on clothes and a pro- 
* [iic source of income to several barber 
shops, because, he says, he-always wants 
to look just right. Yet this same fussy old 
bird never worries about the collar of fat 
around his head, the strength-sapping 
paunch he carries everywhere, the telltale 


lines of high living on his colorless face, 


nor. about the various other disfigure- 


ments—due to criminal omission of exer- 
cise—that knock him to everybody he 
meets. Does it pay to look just right? 
Yes, but this man will never really know 
it until too late. ~ É 
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WDC” Triangle _ 


THE GENUINE BAKELITE 
As clear and translucent as flawless amber—but 
richer in color—stronger and more serviceable. 


Triangle Bakelite is one of the greatest con- 
tributions of science to the smoker. It is as much 
an improvement in pipe stems and tubes as Demuth 
seasoned briar is an improvement over other briars. 


A Triangle Bakelite bit with W D C French or 
Italian briar bowl, is the right combination for the 
man who wants a real pipe. 

The. cigar or cigarette smoker can know the 
full goodness of his favorite brand, only when he 
smokes it through a Triangle Bakelite tube. 


At all the better tobacco shops. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Makers 
of Fine Pipes 


EG Jackets 


OU can slip a Tom Wye Knit Utility 

Jacket under your coat in a jiffy. It 
gives all the protecting warmth and comfort 
of an extra coat, without its bulk. 

Tom Wye Knit Utility Jackets are knit, 
by the famous Tom Wye stitch, of the 
finest woolen yarns, in a wide range of 
heather mixtures and plain colors. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 


MALLORY 


FINE 


OU won't save anything this 

Fall by getting a cheap hat. 
Neither should you be extravagant 
and pay the high prices asked for 
many hats. The thing to do is to 
follow the wise counsel, “Economy 
is sensible spending.” 


Mallory has always made sen- 
sibly-priced hats. For a hundred 
years, Mallory Hats have been 
building a reputation for quality at 
a reasonable price. It isnot likely 


234 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Wholesale Only) 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY 


HATS 


that such a record should be re- 
versed in a period of temporary high 
costs. Mallory has been through 
war-inflations before. 


So many men know this—and 
believe it—that last year, when 
prices began to go up, we sold more 
hats than ever before. Over a mil- 
lion men turned to Mallory as the 
safe, sensible hat to buy. 

Isn’t that the kind of hat you 
want to buy, these times? 
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What if People Do Ridicule You! by Davin Topp 


What if People Do Ridicule You! 


(Continued from page 49) 


It is perfectly evident, of course, that 
the higher into the air one can get the 
better astronomical observations he can 
make. When one has ascended only a 
little over two miles, he is beyond a third 
of the atmosphere, and the dirtiest and 
moistest third. If then one could go, not 
two miles, but six miles, or seven, or 
twelve, he would have a chance for clear 
vision through a telescope such as no 
man on earth has ever had. 

That trip I intend to make, either in 
1922 or 1924; for in 1924 Mars will be 
closer to this earth than he has been since 
Galileo first turned his meager "'optick 
tube” up toward the stars, and nearer 
than he will be again for five hundred 
years. There are dirigibles in construc- 
tion so huge and rigid that a fair-sized 
cannon may be mounted on top of them 
and fired; and if a cannon, surely then a 
telescope. 


WHAT I may discover from those 
ascents no man can foretell. But 
certainly I may expect to bring back better, 
larger, and clearer photographs of Mars 
than any we have yet had. And if the 
question of whether there be life on the 
planet is to be answered in our day, those 
photographs ought to help toward its 
answer. 

If the reader were to ask me now 
whether or not I believe that life does 
exist on Mars, I should have to answer 
simply, “I do not know." I myself could 
never see very many of Lowell's “canals”; 
Mrs. Todd, however, whose eyes are 
much keener than mine, believes that on 
our Chilean expedition she did discern 
a network of them. Most astronomers 
ri or deny that they are canals at 
all. . 
We know that if human life does exist 
on Mars it must be a very different sort 
of life from any that we can imagine. 
The men and women there—if there are 
any men and women—must have vastly 
larger lungs, for the air is far more 
rarefied. (Such lungs the Indians in the 
upper Andes have. They must be 
accustomed to a far lower degree of tem- 
perature than we; perhaps they may have 
found ways to live a part of the time under 
the surface of their world, or to bring 
heat out from the center. 


Since Mars is smaller and has cooled: 


off more quickly than our world—as a 
small spark thrown out from a wood fire 
turns black more quickly than a larger 
one—so the development of life there 
may be supposed to be farther advanced. 
The Martians may have senses which we 
do not possess—an electrical sense, per- 
haps, enabling them to feel and respond 
to electric waves. 

In a word, we cannot argue positively 
that because Mars will not support beings 
such as you and I it cannot therefore 
support beings of any kind. We have no 
right to conclude that the Creator ex- 
hausted His ingenuity in peopling this 
one planet. There is the possibility of life 
on Mars, as Lowell claimed; but I regard 
its presence there now as a possibility 
rather than a probability. 


As most readers of this article know, 
astronomers pretty generally accept the 
idea that every one of our "stars" is in 
reality a sun—some of them much bigger 
than our own sun, and probably each 
with its own group of dark worlds circling 
about it. No instruments that we possess 
can reveal those other worlds to us, but 
we believe that they are there. If they 
are, it seems wildly egotistical for us 


little humans to imagine that this world | 


alone, of all the worlds, is peopled. 

As yet we can only conjecture; some 
day perhaps we may know. But of one 
thing I think we can be pretty sure: If the 
other planets are inhabited with beings 


of inte genie equal or superior to our | 
f ars, for example, has human | 
beings living on or within it, then the | 


own, if 


more daring of those beings are probably 
right now pondering ways of possible 
communication with our world. And I, 
personally, am equally sure that the great 
mass of the Martians are laughing at their 
more daring fellow citizens; passing by 
with foolish smiles on their faces, im- 
mensely amused that anyone should con- 
ceive an idea so palpably absurd. 

But this is not intended as a treatise on 
astronomy; it is a treatise on life. A talk 
to men who want to know how they can 
overcome the fear of being laughed at, or 
how they should act when, in spite of 
themselves, scorn and derision come their 
way. For such men I pass on gladly a 
half-dozen observations which have been 
helpful to me and may be of some service 
to them. 


I? IS worth while remembering, first of 
all, that every man in the world who has 
amounted to anything was, at some time 
or other, the subject of persecution or 
derision. Take the list of inventors, and 
you have the same story of misunder- 
standing and irony repeated over and 
over again. 

“So you expect to stop my trains by 
jamming air against the wheels, do you?" 
Commodore Vanderbilt demanded of 
Westinghouse when the latter was trying, 
to introduce the air brake. 

Fulton was jeered every day as he 
parsed by the docks where his boat was 

uilding. Eli Whitney’s career was one 
long repetition of ill-treatment and in- 
justice. 

“I was seized and dragged to prison 
without being allowed to be heard... " 
he writes. “And when I consider that 
this cruel persecution is inflicted by the 
very persons who are enjoying these 
great benefits . . . the acuteness of my 
feelings is altogether inexpressible.” 

One could pile example on example 
without end. enne these great men, | 
if criticism comes your way. In your 
humble sphere you are made a partner 
with them. For the price of every achieve- | 
ment by which humanity has benefited | 
there has been some suffering on the part 
of the pathfinder who showed the way. | 
And if all men had shrunk back from the | 
fear of scorn and suffering, the world | 
would have made little progress. | 

If this consideration, in itself, were not ' 


CUFF LINKS 


to match your shirts 


It’s easy to strike the proper 
color balance with your shirts 
and MOSAIN Cuff Links. 
Care in these details marks 
the well-dressed man, and in 
MOSAIN you find variety to 
meet your every need. 


MOSAIN is the fine art of 
enamelling at its best — cuff 
links in an almost unbelieva- 
ble range of fine shade effects; 
brilliantly clear or mistily 
opaque; colorful, attractive 
and always in good taste. 


Yet MOSAIN Cuff Links are 
so moderately priced that any- 
one can afford several sets to 
match his shirts or ties. 


Ask your men's wear dealer 
to show you MOSAIN Cuff 
Links. Consult him in select- 
ing the right combinations to 
match your shirts. When 
buying shirts, buy MOSAIN 
Links to harmonize. In either 
chain, post or snap styles as 
you prefer. 


FagEMAN-DauGHAaDpAY COMPANY 
Chartley, Mass. 


Makers also of MOSAIN Collar Holders and 
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LINK No. 1 


Rapid-fire order-figuring by two clerks with Burroughs 

Calculators is the first link in the chain of the high speed 

accounting system of H. P. Eckardt & Company, 

wholesale grocers of Toronto. 

Only rapid-fire figuring could handle the daily exten- 

Burroughs Calculators sion of 400 to 600 order forms, involving literally 

e dvibe AMI cos thousands of calculations, cost price, selling price, and 

mue NM Y s profit being figured right on the order forms, from which 

iguring costs in two and a : 

eliminate costly figuring the invoices are made out later. 

Poule nl rci Says Mr. Richardson, the office manager, **Withoutour 
Burroughs Calculators we would require at least three 
additional clerks to make the necessary calculations." 


& Company's accounting. 
LINK No. 2 


They will accomplish the 
same for you. 
In the second link of the chain we have two Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machines operating at high speed posting 
to the ledger cards from duplicates of the invoices kept 
in a book for this purpose. 

The Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines keep posting 
right up to the minute—automatically computing and 
printing balances after each change in an account, thus 
eliminating month-end rushes and making possible a 
trial balance at the first try every month. 

“These machines," says the office manager, **pay 
for themselves every year by saving us the salary of 
another bookkeeper who would be required if we were 
to attempt to keep our bookkeeping up to date by 
pen-and-ink methods." 


ADDING -BOOKKEEPING- CALCULATING 


A-B-C 
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THE CHAIN 


LINK No. 3 


Ledger accounts always posted up to date with con- 
tinuous daily balances enable H. P. Eckardt & Company 
to get their statements into the mail on the first of the 
month. ‘Fhis fact, together with the neatness and 
legibility of Burroughs printed statements, makes for 
good collections. 

* Collections don’t really begin," says the office 
manager, *until the statements are in the customers’ 
hands and we find that just as soon as our statements 
go out the money begins to come in. The value of the 
prompt statements made possible by the Burroughs is 
obvious.”’ 

Thus Burroughs Machines maintain an unbroken 
chain of speed, efficiency and money-saving throughout 
H. P. Eckardt’s accounting cycle. 


The A B C of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and 
Calculating Machines—the 
A B C of Business — are manu- 
factured by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company in 
a wide variety of styles and 
sizes. Amongthemcan be 
found complete equipment for 


the figure needs of any business, 
large or small. 

Burroughs Branch Offices are 
located in over 200 cities in 
the United States and Canada. 
Get in touch with the nearest 
one, or write direct to the Home 
Office at Detroit, Michigan. 


Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines make H. P. 
Eckardt’s bookkeeping 
Practically automatic, 
The clerk inserts the led- 
ger leaf, depresses the 
right keys, touches the 
Operating bar and leaves 
the rest to the machine, 
A Burroughs on your 
books will quickly pay for 
itself in time-saving, 


MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
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the OHIO-TUEC Electric 


gladly send one to your home for free trial. 


Canadian Plant 


1317: 


SIMPLICITY 


O command daily, year in and year out cleaning service from 


| know only three things — how to raise and lower the handle; 
how to empty the bag and how to remove the brush. 
Tht far this year 50,000 women have simplified their daily 
cleaning tasks by placing in their homes an OHIO -TUEC. 


You should not fail to examine, test and compare the OHIO-TUEC. Our nearest dealer will 
Write to us for his name and a copy of our new catalog. | 


THE UNITED EŁECTRIC CO., CANTON, OHIO 
“Cleans Without) 
| Beating and Pounding’ i 


ee SMS 


Vacuum Cleaner, one needs to | 


Toronto, Ont. 


False Teeth 
Irritate — 


take the joy out of eating; drop when you 
laugh, sing, talk or sneeze, consult your den- 
tist. But for instant relief try Dr. Wernet's 
Powder. It holds the plate tight and dis- 
pels worry and discomfort. Wernet's Pow- 
der is mildly antiseptic, pleasant to taste, 
sweetens the breath. 
Sold by drug and dept. 
stores, Wernet Dental 
Mfg. Co., 113 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


30c, 60c and $1.00 
DR. WERNET'S 
POWDER 
For False Teeth 
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You can easily learn Modern Ballroom Danc- 
ing now in your own —no matter where 
you live—by the famous 


Peak System of 


Mail Instruction 


Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz, Two- 
Step and latest Ballroom dances 
taught. Courses constantly revised 
to include the newest dance ideas, 
We Guarantee the Peak System 
to teach you to be an easy, graceful 
and accomplished dancer. Equally 
successful with beginners and with 
dancers seeking to improve, and 
learn the latest society steps. 
New Diagram Method: The result 
of forty years' practical experience. 
Easily and quickly learned. Thou- 
sands taught successfully. I can teach you. 
Send Today for FREE Information: Write at once 
for surprisingly low offer. 

William Chandler Peak, M. B., President 
The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. Established 1880 
Room 258 821 Crescent Place Chicago 


enough to banish the fear of bein 
laughed at, there is a much more aracical 
thought that ought not to be overlooked. 
The man who shrinks from a new idea or 
project because it is new, and therefore 
likely to be the cause of mirth, is going to 
miss many good chances of profit. He may 
have his chance later to buy a good six 
per cent investment, when the new thing 
is proved and capitalized, but he will 
never be a millionaire. 


AS a very young man I was present 
in Washington when the late Prof. 
George F. Barker brought to the National 
Academy of Sciences a little cylinder 
covered with tinfoil. He put it into a 
crude-looking machine which dragged a 
needle over it, and to our surprise and 
merriment we heard this mechanical 
marvel in a squeaky, mechanical voice 
speak out: 


“There wak a little girl, 
And she had a little curl, 
Right in the middle of her forehead.” 


We laughed, all of us. It seemed a most 
ingenious and amusing toy—this talking 
machine which young Edison had in- 
vented. But somebody saw in it some- 
thing more than a toy! A group of some- 
bodies, indeed; and their vision and their 
imperviousness to ridicule made them 
many times millionaires. 

Bell, with his telephone, had come 
earlier, and all the world now knows how 
the stock in his company, which was 
offered about at a few cents a share, 
brought wealth and success to those who 
could see in the telephone something 
more than a toy. 

The playthings of to-day are the foun- 
dations of the industries of to-morrow. 
The men at whom the world smiles, with 
their ragged clothes and their queer 
ideas, blossom out in limousines at fifty 
or sixty years of age, while the world has 
turned its ridicule against a new crop of 
men with ideas. And any man is a fool 
who lets fear of the crowd sway his judg- 
ment, or who is content merely to laugh 
because the majority sets him the ex- 
ample. 

We live in a land where the majority 
rules. We have a saying that the ‘‘ voice 
of the people is the voice of God." And 
that may be true when the people have 
had the facts before them for long years 
enough to make a just decision. But so 
far as new ideas of progress are concerned 
there is much Mate enun for Hamilton's 
sneer to Jefferson. '' Your people, sir, is a 
great beast," he said. It was the people, 
not Pilate, who sent Jesus to death. It 
was the people who broke up the first 
spinning and weaving machines in Eng- 
land because they thought those machines 
would throw men out of work. Fear of 
the people and fear of being inconsistent 
are two luxuries no man can afford if he 
wants to achieve big things. 

I have been asked, many times, '* How 
does it feel to be criticized?" “What do 
you think.when you see your name in the 

aper linked with a jest or a sneer?" And 
f answer that I see those things in the 
papers much less often than my friends 
see them, because I do not look for them; 
and I do not read them when I happen 
on them unexpectedly. 

A very charming daughter of Colonel 
Roosevelt told me once how it was that 
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Thats the finest Coffeef ever drank ! 


NY good cook can make an acceptable cup of coffee—that 
we all know. But what you are naturally interested in is 
the best coffee you can possibly serve at your table. 


Many ple who pay a high price for coffee, with the 
intention of having the best, are often disappointed with the 
results, and do not understand the reason why. 


Almost without exception the trouble is not due to an inferior 
quality of coffee, but to the simple fact that the coffee has lost 


The chief problem in re- 
tailing coffee is to get it into 
the consumer's hes as soon 
as possible after roasting. 

The merchant with a 
ROYAL Coffee Roaster 
solves this problem by roast- 
ing your coffee for you daily 
in his own store. You 
can have it within a few 
hours after it comes from The 
ROYAL Coffee Roaster— 
with its full strength, and 
all of its wonderful fragrance 
and flavor. 


Yo The ROYAL Coffee Roaster 


You can never get such coffee as this when you buy coffee that 
has been in the package or bin for weeks or months after roasting! 
Another requisite of good coffee-making is proper grinding. 


The Third Step in Making Good 
Coffee—the Proper Brewing. 


Coffee freshly roasted and properly 
ground—the ROYAL way—will give 
superior results with any kind of ycoffee- 
making device; but with the "Tficolator 
you can get even better results. Place 
the ground coffe: in the aluminum con- 
tainer, pour boiling hot water over it and 
in five minutes the coffee liquid tricolates 
into the pot all ready to serve. Sent 
parcel post, post paid, on receipt of price, 


The Tricolator $4.00 (3 to 9 cup size), 


As System of Kelailing Coffee 


E 
is rapidly and completely correcting this condition for discriminating coffee-buyers—for those who desire to serve superlatively good coffee. 


Ask for copy of booklet, “‘Good Coffee and How It May Be Obtained,” containing information of value to everyone interested in good coffee. 


DEER (6. 1190 West Street, Hornell, N. Y USA 


much of its excellence during the long interval between 
roasting and serving on the consumer's table. 

Even in air-tight packages, coffee quickly loses much of its 
original strength, flavor and aroma after roasting. It has been found 
by test that at the end*of thirty days at least 30% of its goodness 
has departed. When careful estimetes place the time between 
roasting and serving on the consumer's table at from three to six 
months or even longer, it is not difficult to understand why so 
much high-priced coffee fails to measure up to expectations. 


The merchant with a ROYAL Electric Coffee Mill will grind 
your coffee in a manner that will insure the thorough extraction of 
the aromatic coffee oils. 

ROYAL Coffee Mills are equipped with patented steel buhrs 
which cut the coffee with the greatest degree of uniformity. The 
more uniform the cutting, the more thorough the extraction of the 
coffee oils. ROYAL Coffee Mills excel all others in this respect. 

If you want the finest coffee you ever drank, buy your coffee 
from a ROYAL merchant. If your merchant has not yet installed 
the ROYAL SYSTEM, we will send you 


and Properly Ground, by parcel post, 
prepaid, for . . . . . . $1.00 


—simply to show you the remarkable difference between coffee freshly 
roasted and properly ground — the ROYAL way—and roasted coffee 
marketed in he usual manner. As we are not in the retail coffee business, 
we must refer you to your merchant for future supplies, 


f 2 pounds of Coffee, Freshly eel port | 
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The A. J. DEER CO; Inc., 1190 West Street, Hornell, N, Y. 
Please send the following: 2 pounds coffee, freshly roasted and properly 


ground, for $1.00. For use in 
(Mention kind of coffee pot you use) 
| Tricolator System Coffee-Maker, for $4.00 (If desired) 


1 Copy of Booklet, ‘Good Coffee and How It May Be Obtained” 
(No charge) 
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Sleep for Success 


O be wide awake when you work, 

you should be utterly relaxed, 

comfortable and rested when you 
sleep. Make the Way Sagless Spring 
the foundation of your sleeping outfit. 
Its resilient construction invites com- 
plete relaxation and restful sleep from 
which you waken clear-headed and 
energetic—ready for a big day. 


WAV Saoless Spring 
"NO sag IN ang WAY ** 


Only in the genuine Way Sagless Spring, with 
the red stripe on the frame, do you get the Way 
patented sagless construction. It does not roll 
you to center of bed—does not force your mus- 
cles to pull and strain to keep from rolling into 
a cramped position. Noiseless, easily cleaned, 
will not tear bedding. 


Quarter Century Guarantee. If the Way 
Sagless Spring stretches, sags or breaks within 
twenty-five years, you get a new one free. 


Write for interesting booklet, 
“The Restful Way.” It’s free. 
Way Sagless Spring Company 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Branch Factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distributing 
Warehouses at Pittsburg, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis. Made 
and sold in North Atlantic States by Burton-Dizie Corpo- 
ration, N. Y. In Canada by Canadian Mersereau Co., 
Lid., Toronto; Parkhill Bedding, Ltd., Winnipeg. South- 
ern Distributors: Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Chittenden & tman Co., Burlington, Ia., Peck 
& Hills Furniture Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver 
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he was able to get so much reading done 
along so many varied lines. One part of 
the explanation was that he never read 
the newspapers. He had someone read 
them for him and clip out what was most 
worth his attention. The editors who 
wrote bitter words, or sarcastic words, or 
sneering words, thinking to sway his 
actions, were wasting their time and ink. 
He was too busy to spend his energies 
getting roiled every morning by the out- 
pourings of little men. He knew the 
work he had to do, and he did it. They 
barked and snarled about his heels, and 
he let them bark and snarl. 

And that brings me to the last point I 
want to make—which is, indeed, the point 
with which I began this article: The most 
precious possession that every man has is 
the single spark of individuality which 
makes him different from any ather man 
who ever has lived or ever will live—‘‘an 
absolutely new force in nature," as 
Waldo Emerson puts it. Society ought to 
recognize the preciousness of that pos- 
session, and encourage its development; 
instead of which Society, with a kind of 
jealous eagerness, sets to work at once to 

lot it out—to force every single human 
being into the same prosaic and indis- 
tinguishable mold. I used to marvel at 
that fact as I watched the boys come to 
us at the college from their different homes 
and the various parts of the country. No 
two of them looked exactly alike, for 
Nature never repeats. Each of them 
ought to have been in every sense a 
distinct and positive individual. But 
from their earliest hours the steam roller 
of Society had been running over nearly 
all these young boys, guided by their 
parents and the opinions of friends. 


THEY must not do this: people would 
think it strange. They must not think 
for themselves: the wise men of the world 
had already mapped out for them the 
things which it is proper to think. They 
must dress so and so, E. that was the way 
nice boys dressed—every one as like the 
others as peas in a pod. 

That process which the influences of 
their youth begins in men, our schools 
too often merely accentuate. College, as 
a rule, does not develop individuality; it 


develops mass thinking, mass action, 


mass habit, mass dependence. So we have 
too many men who follow, for the few 
who lead. And too many who prefer to 
play safe on the side of the crowd which 
laughs, rather than to stand alone and 
brave laughter for the sake of the message 
they are given to speak or the thing they 
are born to do. 

I have spoken of Clyde Fitch. I could 
speak of scores of others. There was 
Henry Ward Beecher—years before my 
time, of course, but a graduate of the 
same little college. He took what courses 
he chose, and spent more time on the 
Pelham hills watching the sunsets than he 
ever spent in the library. The story is 
told that at his graduation the president 
handed him a diploma, saying: “We 
award this to you not because you have 
earned it, but because you are Lyman 
Beecher's son.” Whereupon Beecher 
stepped out on the campus and tore the 
sheepskin to bits. 

Stevenson somewhere wrote a brilliant 

lea for fools—for more young men who 
had the courage sometimes to brave the 
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Cariole 


A BOON for 
MOTHER and CHILD 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity, not 
a luxury. It saves money, because it makes 
unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. It 
cares for the baby asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib, 
until he is old enough to sleep in a bed. 

A play-place and a slumber chamber for baby with plenty of 
room to romp, play, kick, stretch, and grow in perfect freedom, 
happiness, and 2 The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels 
make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn in 
the health-giving fresh air. The precious little tenant is pro- 
tected from flies, mosquitoes, and neighborhood animals by 
rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides and by a 
snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 

In the early days of the baby's 
life the mattress and spring are 
raised to bassinet height. 

hen the creeping stage comes, 
mattress and spring are dropped to 
the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until he is two 
years old. After that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


30 Days' Free Trial 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a 
asy ont, y crib; healthier and more comfortable 
than the cramped, stuffy confines of a 
perambulator. It is a boon to the mother, because it 
ayments reduces lifting and handling of the child to a mini- 
mum, and because while in the Cariole the baby does 

not require constant watching. 

We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own home and 
will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), transportation pre- 
pe by us. Use it every day and every night fora month. Then, if you don’t 
ike it, or Baby doesn’t like it, or if for any reason you wish to return it, do so 
atourexpense. Your first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep 
The Baby Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only perfectly 
new and unused Cariole outhts are sold. All mattresses bear the manufacturer’s 
guarantee tag and are packed in sanitary bag. 


On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks 
O ur O ffer . zoropred) Tye Bab [Cub compie 
wit ree Wind-Shield an 
e Travel-Bag, will be sent you, USE THIS 
transportation prepaid by us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights COUPON 
at our risk. 

If you wish to return the outfit, you may do so at our expense, and your first 
payment will be instantly refanded without quibble or question; the trial will 
not have cost you a penny. If you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, send 
ven a month for only seven (7) months, total price $29.00. p 

f you prefer to settle at once rather than pay monthly, send us THE BABY CARIOLE COMPAN 
$27.00. The 30 days’ approval offer and return privilege apply y Y 
to cash purchasers also. Write for terms on Canadian and Sotori A Pruk ert Alban N . Y. 
Foreign orders. The Baby Gariel fom 7 ste Onti and the Wind Sted 

If you do not need the Cariole now, have it ready when ths. it not ‘satiated, $ wini rotarg 

the stork arrives. Send for literature today. 


the Cariole within 30 days at your expense, 
THE BABY CARIOLE CO. A 
26 Pruyn Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


WIND-SHIELD 
F YEE « TRAVEL-BAG 


To those who respond promptly to 
this advertisement we will send with the 
outfit, Absolutely Free, a Combination 
Wind-Shield and Sunshade and Travel- 
Bag. Made to fit over all, or any part 
of the Cariole. 

Shields the child from rain, sun-glare 
or drafts. Also serves as a Travel- Bag. 
This picture shows how the wind-shield 
permits the baby to spend hours out- 
doors, even in very cold weather. 


Framework is of light 
thoroughly seasoned wood 
(enameled in white)which 
will not swell or warp— 
sides covered with strong, 
fine mesh, rust-proof wire 
screen—luxuriously soft, 
thick, silk floss mattress 
(spring and mattress can 
be raised to different 
heights) — strong, easy- 
running, rubber-tired 
wheels — and a close-fit- 
ting mosquito netting 
which covers the top. 
Outfit comes folded. 

When set up, The Baby 
Cariole is 42 inches long, 
26% inches wide, and 
29% inches from floor to 
top of frame, 
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vEW BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


ERHAPS never before has the buying 
public shown such instant appreciation 
of a car. 
The ten points of Briscoe superiority are 
already famous as the standards of compari- 


son in the light-car field. 
Coupled with Briscoe beauty of line and 
Roadster Briscoe economy of operation, this new 
Touring Car Briscoe gives you all you desire in a car— 
Potdar Sedan and at a price that’s right. 
Ask the nearest Briscoe dealer—or write 
for booklet. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited 
Brockville, Ontario 
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long and flat—make the roughest road smooth 
and enjoyable, because of their easy action 
and freedom from recoil. 


ridicule of the world for the sake of an 
idea or of a deed. To be such a one is not 
wholly pleasant. Criticism and ridicule 
are not sweet, however accustomed to 
them one may become. But, sweet or 
bitter, they are petty in comparison with 
a man’s supreme duty to himself. 


Do what thy manhood bids thee do; 
From none but self expect applause. 

He noblest lives and noblest dies, 

Who makes and keeps his self-made laws. 


That is the motto of the men who dare. 
1 sometimes think of them as the Brother- 
hood of Galileo. He announced that the 
world moves around the sun. Under the 
pressure of persecution he recanted, and 
they were about to release him. 

“But it does move.” This he insisted, 
his soul refusing to purchase freedom at 
the price of the truth revealed to him. So 
they led him out to the gateway of the 
jail—which was the gateway to im- 
mortality. 


“Do YOU Want to Know What Others 
Think About You?” is the title of an 
article next month by Walter Dill 
Scott. The methods of sizing up men 
in business or in industry, which are 


.| carefully explained by Colonel Scott, 


can be applied in judging your friends 
and in finding out what they think 
of you. 


DR. WILLIAM H. PARK, the noted 
bacteriologist, tells us next month 
innumerable interesting things about 
how we become immune from in- 
fectious diseases. Have you ever 
heard of the **antibodies," and how 
they work to keep you from falling 
ill? Do you know how you can help 
keep yourself from contracting some 
of the most dangerous diseases? 


Kiss Your Money 
Good-by 


(Continued from page 56) 


have been whipsawed out of it with a loss. 
But I was banking on the judgment of 
one of the shrewdest of grain traders, and 
eventually I cleaned up a nice little pile 
of money. 

But a friendly tip from one of the best 
men in the game is a mighty different 
proposition from the alleged tips to which 
people listen with confidence. Half the 
time these alleged tips have absolutely no 
foundation. The people who spread them 
may have made them up out of whole 
cloth in an attempt to influence the 
market to their own advantage. 

There have been some amusing cases of 
this sort when the biter himself got bit. 
I remember one instance in particular: 
A certain business man made it a rule in 
his organization to discharge any employee 
who was found to have speculated on the 
Board of Trade. So a bunch of fellows 
who resented this, or thought it would be 


Three Automobile Necessities 
Weed Tire Chains, Weed Chain-Jacks and Dobbins Blow-Out Chains 


Sectional View of 
Dobbins Blow-Out Chain in place 


F - Curved Slots permitting 
adjustment for due amount 
of tension 

G- Rim of wheel 

H- Inner Patch 

E - Auxiliary Hook J- Blow-out 


PRICE LIST 
$1.00 each for 3" and 31,” tires 
1.50 “ 4" and 414" “ 
175 “ "5,5l,and6 “ 


If your dealer does not have them, write us 
and we will see that your needs are supplied 
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**Weed Tire Chains, Mr._____,, have safeguarded 
you and your family from skidding accidents for many 
years. They’ve given your cars traction in sand, mud, 
snow and on wet, greasy, slippery pavements. They are 
good old friends, indeed. 


**Weed Chain-Jacks have minimized the labor of tire 
changing for you and your wife. To lift a car witha Weed 
Chain-Jack, you give a few easy pulls on its endless chain. 
To lower, you simply pull the chain in the opposite direc- 
tion. Up or down, there’s no labor. 


*‘Dobbins Blow-Out Chains complete the trio of 
‘Auto Necessities.’ They are often referred to as a ‘Spare 
Tire in the Tool Box? When your last spare tire ‘goes 
bang,’ you don’t have to run on the rims or wait on the 
road fora new shoe. You can quickly and securely hold 
the worst blow-out with this wonderful device and go 
merrily on your way. You'll try them? Good! They only 
cost $1.50 for your 44 inch tires. Yes, that includes an inner 
patch. You also want a folder descriptive of them to give 
to a friend. I am sorry to say that I haven't one left. I'll 
order a supply of them today from the 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All n aD E Plambers’ Safety 


Chain to Ships? Anchor Ch 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: Boston 


Chicago 


Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 


18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


i—mar 
‘THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


HE basic factor in the value of this 

new Oakland Sensible Six Sedan is 
usefulness. The car is built to serve. 
Every element in it—its ample power, 
its spacious comfort, its shelter against 
all weather — is designed to contribute 
to efficient personal transportation. 
Smoothly and reliably it does all that 
any car can do, and does it at exceeding- 
ly moderate cost. The present model 
embodies the same scientifically light- 
weight construction responsible forOak- 
land's fine performance in the past. A 
longer wheelbase, a refined andstrength- 
ened chassis, now make it an even 
more desirable investment than before. 


OPEM Can, $1595; ROADSTER, $1395; Four Door SEDAN, $2065; Cours, 
$2065. F. O. B. Pontiac, MICH. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 
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a good joke on the man to catch him and 
pinch him, arranged to have someone give 
him a crooked tip on the market, making 
it so alluring, however, that he would 
think it was a sure thing. 

They did give him the tip, and he did 
fall for it. But here is the proof that even 
the wise guys are often fooled: Instead of 


steering him wrong, as they had planned | 


to do, an unexpected turn of the market 
made their false tip a good one! The man 
won on it, and the joke was on the con- 
spirators. And that sort of thing has 
happened, not once, but many times. 

ou must remember that this is a 
gamblers' game—the most intricate and 
ruthless game in the world. There are 
fifty-two cards in a poker deck, and a man 
who sits in at a poker game knows what 
he is up against. But there are fifty-two 
thousand cards, so to speak, in a grain- 
speculating game. They are under the 
table and up the sleeves of the players. 
Anybody that can find a new card any- 
where in the world, or can make one up 
out of his own imagination, can play it 
against you. 


AKE the famous corner in wheat en- 

gineered by ‘‘Joe” Leiter more than 
twenty years ago: That was a great piece 
of work—probably the best planned and 
the best executed bie deal of the kind ever 
attempted. Yet it failed, and it cost 
millions to the man who tried to put it 
through. This is the way it happened: 

When wheat is sold on the Board of 
Trade the seller agrees to deliver it in a 
grain elevator. At the time of the Leiter 
deal, there was a limited number of these 
elevators in the country. Leiter began 
buying wheatand storing itin theelevators. 
He filled them, one after the other, until 
every one of them was packed with wheat. 

'Then he went on buying—millions of 
bushels. The man who was selling him 
the greatest quantity was P. D. Armour, 
the founder of the packing business. Of 
course, the price of wheat had mounted 
steadily under all this buying, and Armour 
was selling it at a big profit. 

Then, suddenly, Leiter began to call for 
delivery of the grain he had purchased. 
That meant delivery in grain elevators. 
But when the men who had sold to him 
tried to find an elevator in which to 
deliver the wheat they had sold, every 
one in the country was discovered to be 
full of wheat already—and it belonged to 
je Leiter! That meant that they must 

uy Leiter's own wheat ici him in order 
to deliver any to him. Naturally he could 
charge them whatever he wanted to. 

The market simply went wild, and 
Armour was worse hit than anybody. It 
looked as if Leiter would make the biggest 
* killing" in history. And he would have 
done so had not Armour, whose influence 
was the most powerful known at that time, 
obtained a temporary suspension of the 
rule requiring delivery in an elevator. 
Under this new arrangement delivery 
could be made in cars on the track. When 
the news of this action reached the Board 
of Trade the excitement beat anything on 
record. The price of wheat went down a 
dollar a bushel in a few minutes! And the 
Leiter corner collapsed likea houseof cards. 

There is a peculiar hangover from that 
event which has persisted ever since. The 
op figure reached by wheat during the 
affair was about $1.88 a bushel. That 


PYRENE— 


A Vital Need When Fire Threatens 


TO OPERATE 
TURN HANDLE TO LEFT 
WORK LIKE A PUMP 


Copyright, 1917 
Cole & Co. 


reng 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene Typifies the 
True Spirit of Fire 
Prevention Day 


Fire Prevention Day, OCTOBER 9TH, emphasizes the need 
for safety and prevention against fire. Heed it by removing 
fire hazards and by warning those who are careless of the 
perils of flame. 


The man or woman who really wishes to be protected against 
fire buys a Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. Pyrene should be 
installed in every home; a woman or child can operate it. 
Factories and garages need Pyrene; it smothers any fire at the 
start, even a gasoline or electrical fire. On motor car or 
truck Pyrene reduces the cost of fire insurance 15%, thus pay- 
ing for itself. i 

Every Pyrene Fire Extinguisher bears the approval label of the 

Underwriters’ Laboratories. This label means that Pyrene has 

stood the most exacting tests of unbiased experts. Pyrene is 


always ready for action. It works in any position. It saves 15 
per cent on automobile fire insurance. Price $10 with bracket, 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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The Fun of 
“Doing” a Room 


NTIL you try you can’t possibly imagine 

the fun and artistic satisfaction of taking 
just one room—the one that is now an eye- 
sore and source of mortification every time 
your friends see it—and transforming it into a perfect gem of daintiness and 
charm. 

Everyone is an artist at heart—your eye knows color harmony. And how 
exciting it is to find just the right color scheme—tinting walls in a soft, 
neutral tone, revarnishing old furniture in the wood effect you desire, working 
doors and wood trim into the color scheme, varnishing the floor and then 
tying the whole room together with delightful cretonnes or chintz. 

Murphy Univernish is splendid for home use. It is not only very fine 
Varnish but has the invaluable quality of being impervious to boiling water. 
It is wonderfully durable on floors. Furnished as a clear varnish or in the 
following transparent wood tones—Light Oak, Dark Oak, Bog Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Green. Every inch of woodwork in kitchen and bathrooms should 
be protected with Univernish, for it is sanitary, easily cleaned and durable. 

Thousands of stores sell Univernish. We should be glad to direct you to 
such a store and to send you an attractive color card. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 


Canadian Associate 


Varnish 


for over fifty 
years an invis- 
ible preserver 
of beautiful 


surfaces 


was where it broke. And since that time, 
except when the war boosted the price, it 
has been almost impossible to push wheat 
above that figure. Apparently there has 
been a feeling like that of the burnt child 
dreading the fire. The scare that came 
when wheat tumbled from $1.88 has been 
revived every time it got to that figure. 
And the result is that there has been more 
wheat sold at around $1.88 on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in the past twenty years 
than has been raised in the whole world 
during that period. 

One reason why so much money is lost 
by non-professional speculators is that the 
public almost invariably buys, hoping 
that what they purchase is going up in 
price. It is very rare for the average 
person to figure on making money on a 
decline in price. 

In the long run, grain goes down just 
as often as it goes up. But the ordinary 
amateur trader ignores this fact. He 
almost invariably starts by buying. He 
practically never uses his judgment by 
anticipating a decline and selling what he 
can later buy and deliver at a lower figure. 
If he buys at a dollar, he hangs on senden 
hoping to get more than a dollar. He 
tries to make himself believe that a turn 
will come, even though the price keeps 
on dropping. Whereas, the professional 
trader who makes money, does it by 
studying conditions and buying or selling 
according to what the conditions are. 


"THE market is made to fluctuate by a 
hundred small factors—even, as I have 
explained, by fake rumors, false tips, and 
practical jokes. But the long swings are 
controlled, by the laws of supply and 
demand. he shrewd trader studies 
crops, finance, world conditions, and acts 
accordingly. The amateur risks his little 
pile on the daily fluctuations, and no 
living man can tell what these will be. 
There is usually a time of the year when 
grain will be lower, and another time when 
it will be higher. The big trader knows 
and studies conditions, and decides which 
way the broad movement will be. 
Speculators are, however, as supersti- 
tious as any darky that ever carried a 
rabbit’s foot. Which reminds me that 
one time my wife sniffed unpleasantly 
when I came home from down-town, and 
upon investigation the trouble was located 
in my left coat pocket. My new rabbit’s 
foot, it seemed, was too new, yet not quite 
new enough to be carried in polite society. 
Oh, yes! I was like all the rest of the 
folks. For instaríce, if I had bad luck one 
day you couldn't have hired me to wear 
the same necktie the next day. I had one 
suit of clothes which I thought was a 
“lucky” one. I wore it for six years, 
until my regard for the proprieties forced 
me to abandon it. If I hadn’t it would 
have abandoned me, piecemeal. 
A well-known broker in Chicago has a 
curious habit ofalways pawning a diamond 


, ring belonging to his wife, and using the 


money he gets for it in starting a deal. 
Years ago, when he was first married, he 
and his wife decided to try a little flyer on 
the Board of Trade; in fact, I believe it 
was his wife's idea. They had only a 
few hundred dollars, which didn't seem 
enough. So she suggested pawning this 
ring, which had been given her by a 
previous fiancé who had neglected to 
reclaim it when the engagement was 
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The new series Haynes Touring Car seats seven rI 
tires and wooden wheels are standard 


re. 
on ali twelve cylinder cars. Diso 


passengers, Cord 
equipment on all siz cylin- 
der ca Cord tires and five wire wheels are standard equipment 
wheels are furnished as optional 
equipment, at an extra charge, on all models, 


The NEW Series HAYNES TOURING CAR 
cA Car of Distinct Character 


ISTINCTLY the latest and most 
advanced automobile—the new 
series seven-passenger Haynes Touring 
Car is presented just at the time such 
a' car is uppermost in your thoughts. 


Ninety per cent. Haynes built, it is a 
masterful exposition of the four factors 
of character which Haynes established 
and maintained—beauty, strength, power 
and comfort. 


Its comfort is ideal—Haynes engineers 
have provided a 132-inch wheelbase and 
Haynes designers have created a wonder- 
fully roomy tonneau, with deep, broad 
seats as comfortably inviting as the easy 
chairs and divans of a restful home. 


Its beauty is distinct—the higher hood, 
with its majestic sweep of the body lines, 


the neat, artistic fittings, the fashionable 
upholstering of genuine leather—all these 
blend into a most dignified picture. 


The famous Haynes motor, with its 
apparently unlimited reserve of velvety 
vigor and potent power, is the heart of 
its mechanical construction. A new elec- 
tric starting system simplifies the act of 
getting under way to the mere detail of 
pushing down a lever on the instrument 
board instead of pressing a foot pedal. 


The widespread demand for Haynes character 
cars increases without sign of diminution. We 
would urge that you make an immediate reser- 
vation of your new series Haynes Touring Car. 


Tur Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Koxomo, INDIANA  * 2 U. S. A. 
EXPORT OFFICE: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U. S. A. 
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without Pullmans, a sky-scraping 

office building without elevators, 
or an automobile without electric 
starting and lighting. So swift is the 
flight of time that, though it was but 
yesterday, it seems ages since auto- 
mobiles were laboriously cranked by 
hand and matches were needed to 
light headlights. 


Today, when you step on the starter 
or switch on the lights, give a thought 
to the storage battery. 


[riton a trans-continental train 


It has been our privilege and duty, 
as the oldest and largest manufac- 


turers of electric batteries in Amer- , 


ica, to contribute to the development 
of the storage battery. With an or- 
ganization the foremost in the electric 
battery feld, with unexcelled fa- 


STARTING 


and 
LIGHTING 
ee 


lectricity makes Automobiles Mode 


» 


cilities, with sources of raw material 
long established, and with a distribut- 
ing outlet already created, Columbia 
Storage Batteries were offered to 
motorists only after we were satisfied 
that their performance would en- 
hance the reputation attaching to the 
Columbia name. 


Columbia Storage Batteries, by virtue 
of their greater "reserve power" and 
inherent sturdiness, have deserved 
and won the confidence of a large and 
growing army of motorists that rec- 
ognize, appreciate, and demand the 
utmost in a storage battery. 


Any Columbia Service -Station or 
Service Dealer can give you the cor- 
rect type and size Columbia Storage 
Battery for your car, whatever its 
make or model. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Gforage Batteries 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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broken. So the ring was accordingly 
pawned, and the couple made a little 
money in their grain flyer. He is a rich 
man now; but he always pawns that ring, 
uses the money in starting a deal, then 
redeems the ring. It doesn't do any harm, 
of course—no more harm than it does good. 

Just the same, I wish I had a thousand 
dollars for every time I have pawned my 
watch and used the money in trading 
because I thought it brought me luck! 
For, underneath our dependence on 
judgment, sagacity, study, and experience, 
all of us know that the little God of Luck 
has his invisible throne in every haunt of 
speculation. Theaverage person is simply 
laying his savings at the foot of that little 
fellow's throne. And, believe me, Luck 
frowns on millions where he smiles on a 
semi-occasional devotee. 

I know of one man on whom Luck 
smiled once, and who had sense enough 
to pocket his good fortune and keep it. 
He was an insurance agent in Chicago. 
In two days, largely by pure fool luck, 
he made about ninety-five thousand dol- 
lars. They say he didn't even go back to 
his office. He hot-footed it to a bank, 
salted away ninety thousand dollars of his 
winnings in a way that insured him the 
income of it, but forbade his touching the 
principal. He even had the bank put a 
clause in the contract, providing that if 
he ever asked to have an advance payment 
on his income he should forfeit the whole 
thing! Then he took the other five thou- 
sand dollars and—no, you're wrong! He 
did not take it back to the Board of Trade 
and see whether Luck would keep on 
smiling. He took it home with him, and 
he and his wife treated themselves to a 
pigeons trip by way of celebration. 

hat man had sense enough to know 
that he hadn’t beaten the game. Luck 
had done it for him. And Luck has a 
constitutional aversion against keeping 
on smiling in the same direction. 


MORE people are yielding to the mania 
for speculation now than ever before. 
I notice that the reports of failure in this 
country during the past few years have 
shown a steady decline in those attributed 
to speculation outside of legitimate busi- 
ness. That would seem to indicate that 
fewer men are speculating. 

But it doesn’t, and for this reason: The 
only time when the public makes any 
money in speculation is during rising 
prices, because, as I explained before, the 
public always buys for a rise; it doesn’t 
count on declines. The period of the war 
was one of increasing prices in practically 
every commodity, especially in the basic 
products, like wheat, corn, cotton, steel, 
oil, and so on. Consequently the public 
came off much better than it usually does. 
But just wait until a few more years have 
gone by and prices have dropped, as they 
already have begun to do. It will be the 
old story over again. The public, which 
had begun to think itself pretty smart, 
will be caught again. Men who study 
these things closely contend that the 
public has already lost practically all the 
money it won through speculation during 
the war. These first few years of peace 
are going to hold more pitfalls for the 
average untrained speculator than any 
previous years in our history. If ever 
there was a time for you to watch your 
step, that time is right now. 
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Trade mark registered 


—at 90,000 miles 


A man may experiment with his first truck 
but never with his second! Hence the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Werner’s letter: 


“I purchased my first truck March 31st, 1917. Another 
followed April 30th of the same year. A few months 
later I purchased my third Acme. The first truck has 
covered over 90,000 miles, and the two following about 
the same mileage. Have had good service with very little 
expense. I recommend the Acme to anybody."* 
August Werner, Camden, N. J. 
If you are making your first experiment in 
the field of truck transportation, or if your 
first experiment has proved unsatisfactory, 
choose an Acme. You will then be beyond 
the experimental stage—Acme transporta- 
tion will bring certainty to your haulage 


operations. 


Let us tell you of the principle of ‘‘ proved 
units—Acme constructed.” 


Built in 1-, 14-, 2-, 314- and 5-ton Models 


Seal of dependable 
performance 


Acme Motor. Truck Company 
292 Mitchell Street, Cadillac, Mich. 


THE TRUCK 
“OF PROVED - 


U.S. and foreign 
countries 
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His Car Frozen Up and 
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the Street Cars Not Running 


Originators of special heat- 
ing spstem for garages. 


wasco is also used for 
heating offices, stores, cot- 
tages, etc. 

Some good territory open 
for live distributors. 


Auto and Tractor Mechanic ^! 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month / 
Young man, are you ee 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe MA reg A 

o 


ool. e 
I teach t 5 TE e T 


an ex . a — 
with tools nof books, I Iu PINE VITA 
Do the work $ourself, UU uli | 
that's the secret of the & | : 
of practical training by which 5,000 7 
soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- * 
ernment and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics. Learn ina tew weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 
working in new Million Dollar Trade School, 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO - TRACTOR-AVIATIO! 
» B4 SWEENEY BLOG, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Boni the inconvenience of walking he will have to pay a big repair 
bill for cracked water jacket and split radiator. 


A WASCO Garage Heating System would have saved him all that. 


The Coal-burning, self-regulating hot water WASCO System requires atten- 
tion but once a day— costs less than street car fare for coal. Any handy 
man can set it up— no expensive steamfitter necessary. 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel economp and automatic 
temperature regulation of W28c0. 


W. A. Scuueir Mre. Co., Inc., 


112 Eastwood Station, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


READY-TO-SET-UP " 


Fits vest or hip pock- 
et, orlady's handbag, 
without bulging. 
Each hook holds two 
keys. All leathers. 
Dealers wanted. 


L. A. W. NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. M 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Mr. Piper of Hamlin 


(Continued from Sant 47) 


she?" defended Mr. Piper. “I can talk 
of potatoes as intelligently as if I did not 
know the rudiments of grammar. And, 
say! she likes kids, too. She came to one 
of their tea parties on Saturday." 

* Were you there?" asked Mrs. Rogers 
accusingly. 

“I was the host," Mr. Piper replied 
with dignity, and refused to see the mock- 
ery in her eyes. 

Miss Mallory had been at Hamlin six 
weeks before she made bold to trespass 
on Mr. Piper's side of the fence, although 
his own trespassing had been frequent 
enough to cause more than one neighbor 
to raise an interested eyebrow. There 
had been none of the **bothering about” 
which he had dreaded. It was in his 
absence that the new neighbor visited 
with Sally, asking advice on matters per- 
taining to cookery, which had transformed 
“the colored lady” into an adorer. 

Her first offense occurred on an after- 
noon when Mr. Piper was teaching Jimmy 
Ellwood to ride a bicycle. lnony s 
mother had been left a widow three years 
before, and since then had run a lunch- 
room near the station. Mr. Piper, who 
had a way of winning confidences, knew 
how hard she worked. He admired her 
pluck, and he admired Jimmy. Hence the 
bicycle. It was a gift from Mr. Piper. 

rom her bedroom window Rose Mal- 
lory watched Mr. Piper patiently keeping 
pace beside the bicycle. A small brown 
dog was with them, to which the boy 
spoke loving. Miss Mallory had guessed 
the origin of the bicycle. She did not 
know that Mr. Piper was also responsible 
for the dog, though in a different way. 
The dog, which was Jimmy’s dearest 
treasure, had once been hit by a freight 
train on the railroad. A kindly brakeman 
was about to end his sufferings when Mr. 
Piper miraculously appeared. Seeing the 
agony in Jimmy’s face he had ceased the 
brakeman’s hand and knelt by the little 
animal, lifting him tenderly. The dog, 
who had been snapping at die brakeman, 
licked Mr. Piper's hand. 

“T’ll take him home," said Mr. Piper. 
* Maybe I can save him." 

Sincethen Jimmy, and Jimmy's mother, 
had been Mr. Piper's slaves. 


IMMY was doing splendidly, thought 

Rose. He would doubtless ride home 
alone, wabbling, but safe, thanks to Mr. 
Piper's help and encouragement. She put 
on her hat, a chic little hat which matched 
her gown; lifted a flat package from the 
table and went outside. Jimmy was rid- 
ing up the street alone, while Mr. Piper 
applauded from his porch. He sat on the 
steps and Miss Mallory boldly entered his 
gate and sat beside him. 

“When you're through with Jimmy,” 
she said, smiling, “I’m going to ask a 
favor." 

“PII be through in a jiffy. That's fine, 
old man!” (The boy had turned proudly 
in the gate.) ‘You can go now; but if you 
meet an automobile you'll get off? Promise 
“Yep,” said Jimmy. “Oh, Mr. Piper, 
| I thank you a million times!" 


Chandler closed car bodies offer a maximum of 
riding comfort and protection the year round. 
The four-passenger coupe, illustrated here, is 
exceptionally roomy and is beautifully up- 
holstered and finished throughout. You will 
appreciate the full measure of satisfaction that 
its ownership gives. 
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Its Marvelous Motor 
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Leadership Established 
by Superior Service 


HE Chandler is a handsome car of dis- 

tinguished gracefulness in each of its sev- 
eral types of body, but Chandler leadership is 
founded on the excellence of the chassis. 

The Chandler has earned its position of leader- 
ship among sixes by the superiority of service 
to its host of owners. 

A really marvelous motor, a wide range of 
flexible power, masterly endurance, and staunch 
construction throughout, have made the 
Chandler the first choice car. 


Thousands who have sought the certainty of 
service, the desired performance under all con- 
ditions and a genuine satisfaction, have found 
these qualities in the Chandler. 

See the Chandler Coupe Before You Choose Any Other 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $2095 Four-Passenger Roadster, $2095 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2176 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, 83195 Four-Passenger Coupe, $3095 Limousine, $3595 
(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR" 
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“Sorry boys — she’s sold! 
fellow along, just had to have her because that Effecto finish 
made her look so snappy l”? 


You can sell the old 
bus more quickly and 
easily if you'll just give it 
a coat or two of Effecto 
Auto Enamel. And you 
can get at least a hundred dollars mores 
But then, it will look so good you'll 
want to keep it! 


And all this costs so little — two or 
three dollars for Effecto, a few hours 
of interesting work and 24 to 48 hours 
for drying! Then you have a lustrous 
new finish on your car that will last 
longer than the finish most manufac- 
turers put on new cars. 

Being self-leveling, Effecto is so easy 
to apply, showing no streaks, laps or 
brush marks. It’s fascinating to see 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
PONE PSIG SSP SSS UC ID C EPOR 


Educated Herself and 


Two Sisters 


On Crowell Cash 


Miss Aline McDonald earned enough money 
introducing The American Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion, Collier's, The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside 
to pay for her own education and that of her two 


sisters. 
You also have some ambition. 


AUTO . e 
FINLSHES 


She's a good car, but the first 


how Effecto enamels level 
themselves, and how 
smoothly and easily they 
flow off the brush. 

Effecto Auto Finishes 
are sold in Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White — nine snappy enamel colors; 
also clear Finishing Varnish and 'Top 
& Seat Dressing. 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or polish. 
It is the original, genuine auto enamel, 
Be sure you get Effecto. Sold by 
paint, hardware and accessory dealers. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 
PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 

151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 
97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


Possibly it is to possess something you cannot afford. Let us help 


you attain it. 


Wewanta real, live representative in your neighborhood. Ambitious 
people giving all their time to our work are earning from $3.00 to 
$8.00 a day. Those securing subscriptions as a side line are making 


50c an hour or more. 


Send me coupon with your name and address filled in and I'll help 


you to realize your ambition. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 74 A, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


I would like to make more money. Please show me how. 


“That’s all right, son," said Mr. Piper. 
“Now run along. I’ve got to do some- 
thing for Miss Mallory." 

» Do you do KEAN grown-up people, 
too?” asked Jimmy. 

Mr. Piper laughed. ‘Miss Mallory is 
not grown up. She's a little ggrl.”’ 

“ Don’t you believe him, Jimmy,” said 
Miss Mallory. "I'm old enough to be his 
grandmother." 

“Well?” questioned Mr. Piper, when 
the boy had departed in anything but the 
straight and narrow way. 

“ Please, will you make a call with me?” 
said Miss Mallory. 

"On whom?" asked Mr. Piper in sur- 
prise. 

Miss Mallory drew a letter from her 
pocket and handed it to Mr. Piper. “I 
n you know him?" 

r. Piper smiled. It was addressed to 
Prof. John Paine Hungerford at Hamlin 
University. He nodded. 

“Ts he very formidable?" 

“T shouldn't call him that," said Mr. 
Piper. 

he girl drew a relieved breath. “I 
thought he was at least—inaccessible, be 
cause no one’s mentioned him. You see, 
my English teacher at college wanted him 
to read this—manuscript. He's 
enough to like it, and he said if Professor 
Hungerford agreed with him, he was sure 
it would—well, go—with a publisher. But, 
truly, I haven't had the courage to look 
him up. It seemed so cheeky. Do vou 
think he's likely to be nice about it—or 
disagreeable?” 

“Tn your case,” replied Mr. Piper, with 
that glance which brought adoration from 
os professor’s wives, “I think he would 

e nice. 


MES MALLORY laughed, the laugh 
that reminded the professor of brooks 
and nesting birds. 

"'Then you'll go, too, and introduce 

me?" 

“It won't be necessary to go far,” said 
Mr. Piper. He arose, and made her a 
sweeping bow. “Miss Mallory, allow me 
to present John Paine Hungerford, at your 
service. 

Then, at the girl's amazed eyes, he 
laughed. He sat down beside her and 
laughed until she shook him. 

5 adu pre, she Aide severely. 

“Not on your life Toss my h Pte 
And he dd SCIENS 

"But how—the children, and—and 
i ha za 

iss Mallory seemed unable to finish 
any of her questions, so Mr. Piper stopped 
laughing and explained. When he Gnished 
he was surprised to see tears in Miss 
Mallory's eyes. 

, That's the sweetest—the very sweetest 
nickname I ever heard; but of course, I 
can't let you read my story now." 

"Why not?" asked Mr. Piper in sur- 
^ EE 

ause—1—1 want you to stay just 
Mr. Piper; and if you ida cud 
ful about my book, I should—hate you." 

She was holding the manuscript pro- 
tectingly, like a beloved child, but Mr. 
Piper gently unclasped her fingers. “ Little 
girl,” he said tenderly, “don’t you know 

| that I'll love it—just as you do?” 

Mr. Piper never knew why he said just 
that, nor why he was suddenly bereft of 
breath. To hide the fact, he took the 
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A SCRAP OF GOSSIP AT THE. FERRY 


QM 


Impatient—pulsating—eager to go—the 
trim Jordan stands expectant at the gate 
of the slow-moving ferry. 


Beyond the gray town on the hills of 
Jersey, lone trails and winding wood 
roads beckon and allure. 


This brawny, masculine car springs 
lightly past the barrier—sails roaring 
up the hill and makes for the land 
of somewhere we have longed - 
to go. 

With balanced ease and subtle 
power, it levels hills which in- 
vite you up and entice you down. 


kx DAN Ofowuette 


Lighter than any of its size—clean and 
shapely like the body of a youth—it 
plays happily with its work and makes 
countless friends along its way. 


Respect, you already have, for it's a 
thing of character—built to ideals of 
truth. 


Pride of economy which your common 
sense demands is always yours. 


The love for this car, which 
owners feel, can best be under- 


scrappy Airedale, which he 
knows can whip a bear. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


stood by the man who owns a - 
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SERENELY AS A PAINTED DRAGON FLY 
floats upon a summer breeze, Bock Bearings 
roll, silently, without friction drag. 


Perfected rollers, combining the mechanical ad- 
vantages of the taper roller principle with the 
smooth turning of a ball bearing, furnish an 
unmatched mounting for the vital working parts 
of the automobile, truck and tractor. 


Bock Taper Rolling Bearings, because of their 
round head rollers whose ends touch only at 
a rolling point, are notably free from friction. 
Under radial and "end thrust" loads alike they 
save power. 


Always rolling — never sliding — Bock Taper 
Roller Bearings long preserve correct alignment 
and snug adjustment. Even under heavy loads 
and at high speeds they run cool and silent. 


THE BOCK BEARING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


DIVISION OF THE STANDARD PART8 COMPANY 


OTHER DIVISIONS ARE: THE PERFECTION SPRING COMPANY, 
THE EATON AXLE COMPANY, THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY 


The round head 
roller touches 
at a single point. . 
Bock Bearings 
never slideor 
drag—they roil 
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manuscript within and laid it on his desk. 
When he returned he was himself again. 
“Say!” he exclaimed boyishly, “I’m crazy 
to teach you to run that car in your 
garage. Will you go now?” 

The light in Mr. Piper’s study burned 
late that night. It shone across the 
lilacs into Rose Mallory’s bedroom and 
made her wakeful, so that she overslept 
next morning. It was eight o’clock when 
she was aroused by an unaccustomed 
sound, and going to the window saw a taxi 
before Mr. Piper’s door. Then Mr. Piper 
ran down the path and rode away. Rose 
hoped he had not received bad news. 

At breakfast time she was enlightened 
by a note. It came via Sally, who was 
voluble on the subject of “how sudden 
Mr. John had started." Once alone, Rose 
opened the note eagerly. She had never 
seen a note just like it. It had no begin- 
ning and no end, but it brought color to 
her cheeks. It said: 


I told you I'd love it—but that’s only half. 
I can't say the rest—on paper. But I'm proud 
to know the woman who wrote it. I was wrong 
when I called her a little girl. Your story is 
going East with me this morning. It's my 
reason for going. Be good to the children while 
I'm away. They'l miss me. And miss me a 
little yourself—if you can. I've a notion I'm 
going to miss you/ 


Mr. Piper was gone the two weeks of 
spring vacation, an illuminating two weeks 
to both Rose Mallory and himself. He 
returned as üncappuediy as he had left, 
appearing when a tea party was in prog- 
BUR aka P over b Miss Mallos. He 
regarded them mets for full sixty sec- 
onds before they saw him. Then pande- 
monium prevailed, only Miss Mallory 
having presence of mind enough to keep a 
seat. Somehow, across a barrier of small 
arms and legs, Mr. Piper met her eyes and 
smiled. The smile gave her courage to sa 
lightly, “So the wanderer has returned?" 

* Returned bearing his sheaves,” said 
Mr. Piper. ''Or, more correctly speaking, 
his neighbor's sheaves." He came nearer 
and looked down into Rose Mallory’s 
shining eyes. His own were shining too. 
“Tve a contract for you to sign." 

* No!" she cried unbelievingly. 

“Yes,” corrected Mr. Piper. “When 
the party's over we'll talk; but now I'm 
starving. Is there anything left for me?” 


ATER, when the dolls and their mothers 
had departed, Mr. Piper laid the con- 
tract on Miss Mallory's desk. She looked 
at it for a long moment, then at Mr. Piper. 

“Ts it true?” 

“Tt will be when you sign it." 

* But—it wouldn't have been—except 
for you.” 

“Oh, yes, it would! I may have hurried 
things, but a book like that—” 

Mi. Piper broke off abruptly, and laid 
his hands on Miss Mallory’s shoulders, 
looking at her intently. “I don’t know 
what to make of you, Rose Mallory: I 
decide you’re just a kid, and then you 
spring that book on me! You see, I like 
you, and I’ve sworn to like only little 
girls and married women. You're not a 
little girl, and if you were married I’m 
sure Yd poison your husband's coffee. 
You needn’t laugh. It worries me; but— 
one thing I know—” 

He paused. Rose’s heart was behaving 
queerly; but all he said was, “My mother 
would have loved you. Sign here." 


“Vacuum Cups!"—You instantly think of 
those massive Cups that hold your car to 


its unswerving course where 
the “going” is treacherous. 


You think of the tread that is guaranteed 
not to skid on wet, slippery pavements. 


You think of the exclusive distinctiveness 


ordinarily 


of the design—of what it means in added 
appearance, longer wear, absolute safety. 


You think of the standardized net prices— 
—approximately those of ordinary makes. 


Then you realize why Vacuum Cup Cord 
and Fabric Tires are in such popular 


evidence. 


Guaranteed—per warranty tag attached to 


each casing—for: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires . 9,000 Miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


of AMERICA 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 


Throughout the United States and 


anada 


Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Made by the Makers of Pennsylvania 


Auto Tubes “Ton Tested” 


LEARN INDUSTRIAL 


MANAGEMEN 


EFFICIENCY 


Learn how to cut costs; how to eliminate waste; 
how to speed up production; how to handle the im- 
portant problems entering into Industrial 
ment and you can name your own salary. 

Business today is suffering from under production, 
Great organizations are ready to pay almost any 
price to men who can increase the output of shop, 
office or factory, Good management is based on 
48 factors of efficiency, These factors and their 
practical application, you can quickly master by the 
Lasaue Problem Method of Home ining, under 
the direction of our large staff of industrial engi- 
neers. Low cost. monthly terms, Write now— 
for free particulars about this salary raising course, 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
e 


Dept. 1033-M Chicago, illinois 


T vn 


, 
rM 


our great new 
for a free box of Cedar 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR 


shavings. 
CHEST CO, Dept L, Statesville, N.O. 
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Keeps the family 
together 


Garco keeps your car from 
playing tenpins with the heed- 
less populace. When the need 


arises Garco grabs the wheels 
with a bull-dog grip that brings you 
to a standstill in the nick of time. . 


The true friend of the pedestrian— 
the driver's faithful ally—the car’s 
ever-present safeguard. Those are the 
other names of Garco. 


But to your dealer, just say **Garco". 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ARGO 


ASBESTOS 


BRAKE LINING 


Learn Auto 


4 ai p - 
o. hi. «Tractor Business 
he OWN) Write at once for Big Free 68-Page 
| x (i Book which shows how 30,000 gradu- 
Nl 
ji # over $500.00 a month. 
E RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


ates have learned here in 6 to 8 weeks. 
Dept. 2022 Kansas City, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH 


'They make from $50.00 to $75.00 a 
week. Many own garages and make 


This Helps You Do More 
Things the Electric Way 


Makes every single electric socket 
do the work of two. 


"Every wired home needs three or more" 


[350 


\OR $128 EACH 
At your dealer’s 


Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holders enable you to use 
any shade with your Two- 
Way Plugs. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


Rose signed. It was a shaky signature. 

* And now,” said Mr. Piper cheerfully, 
* we'll celebrate. Have you seen the bill- 
boards?” 

“You mean music at the theatre?" 

* Real music; due, you know, to our 
college president, who befriended some of 
the artists in theic obscure days. We have 
them every year, on which occasion Ham- 
lin goes mad. We put on evening clothes 
and pretend we’re New York’s four hun- 
dred. You're going with me!” 

On the night of the concert Mr. Piper 
felt unusually excited. It wasn’t the eve- 
ning clothes, because he frequently wore 
them at college functions; and although 
he loved music it wasn’t that. It was the 
girl! Mr. Piper boldly acknowledged it as 
he fastened a tiny flower in his buttonhole. 
He even wondered if he were in for an- 
other “disappointment.” This time it 
would hurt more. 

“You look jus’ grand, Mr. John,” said 
Sally, who was waiting to see him off. 

“Sally,” he replied, producing the neces- 
sary funds, “you go down-town and see a 
movie. There’s a bully picture at the 
Princess. Does my skirt hang right?” 

He wheeled about, while Sally giggled 
at the joke. ''Lawsy, Mr. John, ain't you 
never goin’ to grow up? There's the tele- 
phone." 

“Tl go," said Mr. John. "You've got 
to hurry." 

But Sally lingered. A one-sided con- 
versation held fascinations. “Hello,” 
said Mr. John; then excitedly: “No!— 
of course I'll come—I’ll come at once. 
Don't worry, Mrs. Ellwood.” 


WHEN he turned away his face had 
changed. It wasn’t boyish now. 

“Mr. John,” cried Sally fearfully, “your 
evenin’ ain't goin’ to be spoiled, is it?" 

He was at the door, his overcoat upon 
his arm. . “ Don’t worry, Sally. Have all 
the fun you can. I've got to hurry." 

He was away; but Sally, who loved Mr. 
Piper, knew that his feet moved like lead. 
But she did not know he was afraid— 
afraid of what this turn in the game might 
reveal as to the true womanliness of the 
one girl. History, he thought bitterly, 
was repeating itself cruelly—for him. 
Then the door of the bungalow swung 
open, and he forgot Pia decis A 

He forgot because she looked so beauti- 
ful. He couldn’t have said whether she 
wore rose, or blue, or silver, but he knew 
it was exactly what she should wear. His 
glance swept past her snowy neck and 
arms to her heaven-blue eyes, and then— 
memory came back. 

“What happened?” asked Rose. 

Mr. Piper came in and closed the door. 
His voice shook. 

“I can’t go.” 

“Can’t go!"—then, suddenly, ‘Has 
anything happened to—to one of the 
children?" 

Her voice shook now, and at the sound 
something gave way in Mr. Piper's heart, 
an ice-cold something that had lived there 
since a night long, long ago, when he had 
told another girl that he could not take 
her to the theatre. 

“Tt’s—Jimmy. He was on his wheel 
and collided with a truck. He's hurt, and 
won't let the doctor touch him till I come. 
He thinks, poor little kid, that I can 
‘mend’ him as I did his dog. I've got to 
go, but—you understand—” 


“Of course I understand! Get out my 
car. It'll save time. I'll meet you at the 
gate. Oh, hurry!” 

It was incredible, thought Mr. Piper, 
as they broke the speed laws five min- 
utes later. She understood! She was 
there beside him! It couldn’t be true. But 
she was still there when he knelt at the 
bedside of a frightened little boy, and it 
was she, her chiffons covered by the long 
white apron in which he had first seen her, 
who gave the merciful ether while he held 
the little boy's hot hands in his and 
promised to be there when he awakened. 

" You've got—the 'hesive plaster, and 
everything?" asked Jimmy anxiously, be- 
fore they put him to sleep. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Po so soberly 
that the doctor smiled, “we’ve got every- 
thing. All you do is to take good, deep 
breaths—" 

It was dawn when they reached home. 
Mr. Piper had sat by Jimmy, while Miss 
Mallory put the boy's exhausted little 
mother to bed and smoothed her hair till 
she dropped asleep. They waited for her 
to waken before leaving, and when Mr. 
Piper unlocked Miss Mallory's door the 
east was a flaming rose. 

They had ridden home in a silence born 
of fatigue. Even now they did not speak 
as Mr. Piper looked down on the girl's 
tumbled hair. She wore no hat, and the 
morning breeze had loosened the curls 
that were demurely hidden in her net the 
night before. They made her seem a little 
girl again; but her face was the face of a 
tired woman, thought Mr. Piper tenderly, 
the one woman in all the world for him. 
But he didn't tell her so. Instead, he 
drew her gently nearer and kissed her 
cheek, while two white arms crept up 
about his neck. There was no need of 
words. She understood! 


THAT afternoon, as Rose Mallory and 

Mr. Piper were coming away after a 
call on Jimmy, they met Mrs. ogers at 
the gate. She had just heard of the ac- 
cident and had come to help. 

"From your glowing faces," she re- 
marked, “I judge that there is nothing 
about which to worry." 

“Nothing in the wide world," said Mr. 
Piper, “thanks to you." 

“Me!” 

“Miss Mallory,” he continued, with his 
pratt smile, "agrees with you. She says 

am ‘too nice to be a bachelor.’ She in- 
tends to remedy that condition; but it 
was you who set me thinking." 

“You dears!” said Mrs. Tons and 
her eyes said more. Then she kissed Miss 
Mallory. 

"When do I get mine?" asked Mr. 
Piper, and Eco Mrs. Rogers knew he 
was just engaged, and wasn't thinking 
about her at all, that delightful “ young’ 
feeling crept over her again. 

“T wish," she said, ignoring Mr. Piper's 
question, “that you two could know how 
happy all this makes me. It's—perfect." 

"It would be," said Mr. Piper rue- 
fully, “but for one thing. She's no kid 
after all. She's written a—a wonderful 
book. I fear that she will become a celeb- 


a j 
rs. Rogers laughed as she ecstaticall 
squeezed a hand al eset * 

“But of course she'll be a celebrity when 
she marries you! She'll be Mrs. Piper of 
Hamlin!” 
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E Why the FIRST 
te 3 PNEUMATIC 

/! TRUCK TIRE 
was U-S: 


HE United States Rubber Company 

in 1911 gave to the public the first 
Pneumatic Truck Tire ever built in the 
world, because of its unbounded faith 
in the future of motor truck transporta- 
tion. 
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It built it because of its traditional 
policy of looking into the future—of try- 
ing to anticipate the needs of all kinds and 
conditions of truck tire users and building 
tires to meet them. 


Before the tire users themselves be- 
come fully conscious of their needs. 


EA 


Before a new tire market is even de- 
veloped. 
* * * 


Here are the problems which the 
United States Rubber Company under- 
took to solve when it began work on a 
Pneumatic Tire for motor trucks: 


How to increase tire mileage— to lengthen 
tire life—to give the truck owner greater tire 


economy. 
* * * 


There is a difference between building 
tires for tire users and building them for 
sale. 


The United States Rubber Company 
has never allowed the question of sales to 
influence its ideals of service. i 


U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The oldest and largest Two hundred and 
Facrories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 
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i EN jJJEARLY every man has his the car that strives to look better than 
NSN visions of finding the ideal it is. 

SNK) motor car. He anticipates 
the true mastery of the roads at last, and 
the prestige of being right at every point 
of his motoring. 


oe: 


The dominant place of the Packard 
is not a thing of chance. For twenty- 
one years the Packard has been deliver- 
ing intrinsic value—the soundest value 

For the man who wants the Packard a motor car has ever given. 
qualities in his motoring, only the - 
Packard Car will do. While if his 
taste and sense of values are not up to 
the Packard, some other car will do. 


During the War, inspecting officers 
spoke of the Packard plant as a manu- 
facturing marvel. The only automo- 
bile plant in the world to produce high- 

The Packard Twin-Six really is as grade cars on a quantity basis, 
true and fine as anyone ever assumed 


Why this tremendous plant invest- 
any car to be. 


ment? Simply to produce a car of 

It occupies, alone and sufficient, the Packard grade at a price within reason. 
place it has made for itself. It stands If built by piecemeal methods the 
aloof equally from the car that obviously Packard would be the highest priced 
can be no better than it looks, and from car in the world. 
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The Man Who Was Strangely 
Tempted 


(Continued from page 23) 


“I wish I could remember what it is | 
ought to have done,” Farris trailed after 
Bronson, “there was something 1 should 
have told—" 

But Bronson already was well toward 
the lunch counter by then. 

“Good thing you've got old Brathwaite 
to put your mind to sleep every night," 
Bronson thought, as he munched his pie. 
'Then he heard the up-train whistle and 
sprinted for the station in time to get 
away from Annisdale, the man with the 
rabbit's chin, the trim new factory, and 
was on his way to try, in a small way, for 
the big orders, in the big game. 

He looked upon his present adventure 
as a prep school for the future; nothing 
more. 

In fact, Bronson planned to use the 
Farris wrench as a card of introduction. 
He meant that it should get him access to 
big buyers. He meant to be conscientious 
with it and to serve Farris well, and also 
to serve Frank Bronson well, too. He 
thought he would be able to place orders 
for a few thousand dozen here, other thou- 
sands yonder, and after a year spent in 
developing it—and his own acquaintance 
among big buyers—he would drop it, 
after the young company was on its feet, 
and he, Bronson, would strike out for 
something bigger; meanwhile he could get 
home quite often and do his planning there 
for his attacks on big buyers in Mid-West 
territory. He had been given absolutely 
a free hand as to sales methods and in fact 
neither Farris nor Brathwaite had a scin- 
tilla of an idea as to how the wrenches 
were to be marketed. Brathwaite had 
backed Farris's inventive genius; Farris 
seemed to depend upon Brathwaite for 
business advice. 

“Nice rabbit, Farris,” Bronson thought, 
as he rode Chicago-ward; “‘if he ever gets 
his money in the clear, with a nice profit, 
he’ll go into his hole, invent, experiment, 
and chew his cud. Wonder what he'd do 
if someone bought him out? He'd rumi- 
nate again. I know the breed. Wonder 
how he got nerve enough to make the 
plunge he has. Probably because no one 
would buy his patent. Wonder he didn’t 
bury his money, instead of putting it into 
that factory.” 


N CHICAGO, Bronson worked out his 

long mentally-rehearsed method of at- 
tack upon the largest mail-order specialty 
house—Siezler, Barton and Abrams. He 
first found out, by tactful inquiries, the 
full name of the man who did the buying 
of tools for that mammoth concern. It 
was Anton Siezler, son of the founder. 
Next, Frank, instead of rushing at his 
man, by inquiring among old friends in 
the hardware trade, found out that Siezler 
was a member of several clubs, among 
which was the Commercial Employers, 
to which one of his friends got him a visi- 
tor’s card for the coming week. 

Armed with that, Bronson went to 
the club and made himself at home. 


Frank played a fair game of chess and 
knew enough to let himself be defeated by 
a pawn’s margin two days later, when he 
had made Siezler’s acquaintance at the 
club and found that Siezler was a chess 
enthusiast. Siezler was a learner at chess, 
but already played a passable game. 
Bronson did not intimate that he intended 
to try to do business with Siezler. He 
merely wanted to study his man—to see 
what sort of an approach Siezler would be 
most apt to respond to. Incidentally, he 
was picking up ideas on other specialty- 
house buyers and mail-order leaders, 
through talks with Siezler, whose com- 
ments upon the foibles and good points of 
his friends in business were epigrammatic 
and informative, but never harsh. Siezler 
moved his chessmen snappily, used few 
words in general talk, vet could turn an 


anecdote neatly. He did not mention his | 


own firm's business. 

"Boost, don't knock, must be his 
motto," Frank thought, as he sent his 
card into Siezler's office at the end of his 


week of information-seeking; "sharp as a | 


rat trap in business, keen competitor, good 
friend, decides like lightning and makes 
darn few errors. Bats 400 per cent." 


WITHOUT a word being said, Bronson 
knew that Siezler in his office was dif- 
erent from Siezler at the club. The slen- 
der form was electric with energy, as he 
greeted Frank over the desk, pointed to 
a clock first, then to a chair and said: 


"Glad to see you here, Mr. Bronson. | 


What have you to sell our house? I can 
give you ten minutes." 

“This,” and Frank slid a Farris wrench 
out of his pocket, and sent it across the 
smooth desk. 

“Ah!” 

The eager hand closed on it. The keen 
eyes appraised. Siezler slid the jaws to- 
gether, apart. He tested, estimated. 

His eyes met Frank’s. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“A dozen? Or by the gross?" 

“A thousand,” with a rather amused 
smile, quick, flashing. Then his hands 
were at the wrench again. 

“Five hundred dollars—” 

“Flat—cash—” eyes fixed on his now. 

"Yes," snappily—with an accent of 
finality. 

Siezler flicked open a ready memoran- 
dum pad, began to pencil on it. 

“How many can you deliver this year?” 

“Two hundred thousand," and Bron- 
son permitted himself a smile as who 
should say: "that'll hold him—" 

“PII take them—start deliveries at 
12,000 a month, half here, a quarter to 
our New York branch, the other quarter 
divided between Denver and i 


I always manifold them, to save discus- 
sion, time. I take the entire output 
of your factory, understand. We want 
them. They are a distinct novelty and 
will be a fine trade getter and useful as a 


"Frisco. | 
Here is a duplicate of the memorandum. | 
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to your Dodge or Ford 


The Faultless Top gives you sedan com- 
fort at a saving of $150 to $700 on the 
sedan price. 
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as well as bad. 
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premium for cash sales of our larger lines 
—good day. I'll send to your hotel the 
regular papers to complete the deal. 
Come again when you have a little busi- 
ness to do with us, sir.” 

| Bronson, inwardly whirling, outwardly 

' cool, tucked away the slip, got up and 
started out. He heard: 

_ "By the way, Bronson, your plant is at 
Annisdale, New York?" 

“Yes, sir," turning to face Siezler again. 

“That’s on the Erie Northern—central 
part of the state?" 

“Yes, sir." 

*We need a manufacturing plant there 
or thereabouts. Is your plant built so 
additions can be tacked on easily? Is 
there vacant land to be had—" 

* Acres," with a thought of the pasture 
lots adjoining the Farris plant. 

“That sounds good. Our freight bills 
on certain lines East have reached a point 
where they are cutting two to three per 
cent off our net profits, and competition in 
them is so fierce we can't pass the whole 
added cost on to the next Aira Pve been 
thinking a branch factory of our own in 
central New York for our four-jaw chuck, 
our hollow-handle screw driver and drill 
and several other things, would go well. 
But that is not up to me. Pil mention it 
to Abrams, who is the production man of 
our concern. You may hear from us. 
Good day. Your ten minutes has just 
expired.” 


BRONSON then for the first time glanced 
at the clock and saw thatithad. The 
high-pressure methods of this merchandis- 
ing dynamo had accomplished things at 
top notch, and Bronson had had his first 
glimpse into what he hoped to be facing 
in the years ahead—big deals, made with 
lightning speed by bringing approved 
merchandise to the attention of men with 
brains and nerve enough to seize profita- 
ble business. 

He was in a state of elation until he 
arrived at his hotel, where he meant to 
stay „until he had tucked away the off- 
cial papers confirming Siezler’s talk and 
memoranda. Buta sudden thought ham- 
| mered at his brain. 

“By thunder,” and his chair came down 
onto all fours, after having been leaned 
| back against the wall of his room the bet- 
ter to facilitate his thought-flow; “what 
have I done? Sold the entire product— 
and sold myself out of a job. . . . Now this 
Siezler bird, he'll buy the factory, and 
where'll I be? I'll have some easy money 
and must hunt up a new job. That rabbit 
of a Farris, he'll take the money, go into 
his hole and—" 

Then he began to laugh: 

“Sold the shop’s production for a year 
—Farris won't want any salesman now 
until next February 3oth. And if I sell 
the shop—he never will want one again. 
If that Belgian hare gets his money once 
free, and invested at five per cent, so he 
can putter in his own laboratory—you'll 
never see him again. By golly, that 
typist with the pretty square chin that 
told him where to sign on the dotted line 
has got more nerve than he has. And old 
Brathwaite! PIl bet he heaves a sigh of 
relief when his risk in that Farris shop is 
shifted off that rabbit's chin onto the old 
| shoulders of Siezler, Barton and Abrams! 
| And how the Annisdale Chamber of 
| Commerce would thrill if the shop were 


sold to Siezler, Barton and Abrams! 
Sensation! as the movie legends read when 
the hero makes a home run on the vil- 
lain's jaw. Bronson, you're a fool of the 
first magnitude. You wanted to get a 
year's experience out of Farris; you get 
one big sale that kills your opportunity to 
expand until you can get another likely 
chance to play the game you want to play. 
And if you don't get into that big game, 
how will you get enough money ahead to 
buy a parental in middle life?" 

e leaned back against the wall, at 
first wanting to laugh at himself, then 
to call himself names again. And then 
the telephone rang and he was called to 
the parlor he had reserved for the clincher 
conference with whomever Siezler, Barton 
and Abrams sent to him with those pre- 
cious final papers. 

He reached the parlor first. Almost at 
once a short, stocky man entered and an- 
nounced himself as Prentiss Ingram, of 
the Siezler company. In a moment Bron- 
son was running over the contract. He 
nodded agreement with its terms. 

“And now,” said Ingram, “since you 
have been at the office, we have made 
inquiries about the Farris company, of 
course. Mr. Siezler hinted at a larger 
proposition? Aside from the purchase 
of your year's output?" 

“Yes.” : 

“Bring his hint to the attention of your 
people when you get in. At a general 
noon-hour conference he brought it up 
with the other partners of the company, 
and he told me to say to you, informally, 
that if your people want to do business in 
a hurry, he will take you over, on a cost, 
plus 5o per cent profit for your physical 
plant and give you $25,000 for the patent 
rights to this wrench of yours. It has 
completely captured Siezler, as a premium 
Ppa We have another location, 
in East Syracuse, in mind now, and it is 
between yours and that. Yours has this 
advantage—you have a new, clean plant 
in actual operation, without outside con- 
tracts we'd have to cancel and pay stop- 
losses on to their makers. he other 
plant has such drawbacks." 

"I'll bring the matter to the attention 
of my people," Frank agreed; “although I 
don't know what they'll say." 

“You never can tell. I never saw a 
piene without honor," laughed Ingram, as 

e went out. “An honest profit, of course." 

“You never saw a Ethier, either,” 
Bronson said to himself, as he entered the 
elevator, bound for his own room. 


"FAKE it!" he continued his self-com- 

muning, his chair tip-tilted against the 
wall again; “take it! He'll leap at it, like 
a Belgian hare after a cabbage leaf. Take 
it! Dod-dast it! Am I going to sell the 
job and the plant out from under me? 
Whar'll that rabbit bird do for me? Give 
me a dinky commission? Pll clean up on 
this one trip about what I've cleaned in 
two years with old Martson. But I'll lose 
my chance to get next to these specialty- 
house buyers and mail-order folks. TIl 
have to hunt up a new job, and proposi- 
tions like that Farris one are scarce—just 
the kind I wanted. It fitted me like a 
glove for what I wanted for my transition 
stage. Bronson, you're a plump, subli- 
mated chump—don’t say a word to Farris 
about Siezler’s wanting to buy the plant; 
Siezler will go to East Syracuse in a huff. 
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The Man Who Was Strangely Tempted, by GEORGE GILBERT 


Who'll know?" He thought of Farris, 
with his waggly chin, of Brathwaite, of the 
screamingly new factory. But he recalled 
what Farris had said: 

“My wife, she financed me. Every dollar 
we've got is in this factory—” Then the 
real Frank Bronson awoke and self-ac- 
cused: 

"[|'ve been considering only Frank 
Bronson! I’ve been playing the selfish 
game. I’ve been tempted to do a mean, 
a cowardly thing.... Who'd know if I 
failed to let Farris know and Siezler's 
folks went to East Syracuse in a huff over 
not hearing from Farris, through my 
selfishness? Who'd know? In the year 
ahead, perhaps no one. And at the end 
of it, when this contract runs out, I'll have 
another job, be successful in it and can 
take this Farris wrench as a side line and 
use it as an excuse for meeting the big 
men!—who'd know if I let the rabbit go 
ignorant—well, Frank Bronson, you'd 
know, and every time you looked in the 
glass to shave yourself, you'd say: ‘That 
razor's shaving a crook, a hound, one that 
wasn't loyal to his job and employer!'— 
You're a fool, but you're going to be an 
honest fool." 


T ANNISDALE Frank stopped at the 
bank and picked up President Brath- 
waite, for he wanted Farris's man of busi- 
ness to be present when he hurled his 
bombshell of complete success at Farris. 
He had a vague idea that the Belgian hare 
would collapse in his hutch when the full 
effulgence of his good fortune dawned 
upon him. 

Frank said nothing to Brathwaite but: 
“I’m in from Chicago and I made a deal 
there that I want you to hear the details 
of when I present them to Farris." 

“I see; I see; glad to have you call on 
me," and the old banker came spryly 
along toward the factory. 

A feeling of revulsion came over Bron- 
son as he opened the door of the office to 
see the cramped room, the lone typist 
with the firm chin, the humped-up figure 
of the inventor at the cheap desk. It was 
all so different from the ball-bearing at- 
mosphere he had just quitted in Chicago 
that Bronson felt a wave of disgust sweep 
over him. But then it was his firm's office; 
Farris was his employer and he brought 
big news—for Farris! The absent- 
minded dreamer glanced up: 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Bronson. Back so 
soon? I’ve just been totting up some fig- 
ures on my new invention— 

His trembly hand strayed to his chin. 

‘The typist paused in her syncopated 
clatter, snapped the last sheet out of her 
machine, came to the desk quickly. 

“Sign these,” she said firmly. 

“How are things coming, Alice?" 
Brathwaite asked her, as Farris’s pen 
scratched. 

“Fine! Production's up two points this 
week—thank you," taking the sheets 
from Farris, who appeared to be relieved 
to see her go. 

“Now, gentlemen,” as she disappeared 
into the factory; “I declare I don’t know 
what I'd do without her... . Mr. Bronson, 
I told you before you left for Chicago that 
there was something I'd forgotten to do. 
I wish I could recall. I’m so absent- 
minded—ain't I, Brathwaite?" 

Brathwaite grinned. 

“You sure are, John Farris. You'd for- 


t your head if it wasn’t screwed tight. 

ou inventors are that way, I guess." 

, “Well, it doesn't matter—I’ll think of 
it, sometime." 

He rubbed his chin again, waved them 
to chairs. 

"And now, Mr. Bronson, what did you 
do in Chicago? What are you back so 
soon for?" 

Bronson squared himself for his dra- 
matic utterance: 

"I've sold out the plant’s product for 
the year ahead at a flat so-cent rate per 
wrench—” 

“Goodness mercy!” from Brathwaite, 
his teeth meeting in his cigar’s butt. 

“Why, Mr. Bronson—this is—er so 
sudden—” and the rabbit’s chin was ca- 
ressed by the Belgian hand. The door 
opened. The typist was back. 

“And I have a clean proposition from 
the Siezler, Barton and Abrams Company 
for the purchase of your plant—lock, 
stock and. barrel—at cost, plus 50 per cent 
profit on physical plant, plus $25,000 for 
the Farris patent on the wrench—" 

Brathwaite's jaw dropped. He was 
speechless. Bronson saw the typist's firm 
little jaw set and. knew she had taken in 
the last of his phrases and he doubted not 
the first—about sale of product—through 
the panels of the door through which she 
had stepped. 

“The year's product. The plant! At 
a fine profit—why," and the little chin of 
Farris waggled as he ruminated on his 
quid, "why—T'l take it—I want it—I 
want to get out of this wrench business, 
into my laboratory—at my new invention 
— PI] take it.” 

“The rabbit! I knew it; I’m out of a 
job—sold, plant and all—out from under 
my very feet—" So Bronson, self-pity- 
ingly, as he watched the typist—while 
Brathwaite gazed at the matched-wood 
ceiling, where the flies were crawling about 
spryly. Farris’s safety-valve popped anew: 

“Yes, sir, we'll take it. You'll get your 
commission and to it will be added ten 
per cent on sale of plant—you are a good 
salesman, Mr. Bronson, permit me to 
compliment you.” 


"IM TOO darned good," Bronson 
thought. “The rabbit! Instead of 
leading me to the big game, an ultimate 
partnership, this deal's killed—" 

“TIl take it. Why, with the share 
that'll come to me and Mrs. Farris, we can 
have our laboratory; I can have a nice 
income on part of it; time to invent—" 

“How he likes his nice hole under the 
cabbage stalk," Frank thought, itching 
to finger his commission and be gone out 
of Annisdale— 

And yet Frank saw Farris's face in a 
transfigured light, as the inventor cried: 
“Yes, sir, time to invent—and to build that 
new coüntry house we want, with the big 
greenhouse my wife wants and ought to 
have, for her pluck in backing me—furs 
and a big limousine and—a new factory to 
make my new electric welder and electric 
drill and the half dozen other specialties. 
Say, Bronson, we'll need a salesman. We 
can have the buildings up in six months. 
We'll pay you well to wait till we're ready 
to sell again. And give you—” 

The woman’s voice cut in, firm, rich, 
decisive— 

“A quarter share in the business for your 
brains as salesman.” The firm-chinned 
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regardless of 
prompt. 


typist stepped forward, and Brathwaite 
nodded: 

“Yes, Alice, a man like that is worth it. 
Let him in." 

“I know what I've wanted to think of 
now," Farris yelled, bouncing up happily 
and grasping Bronson’s hand. “I’m so 
darned A ie I forgot when you 
were first in. Here, Alice, this is Mr. 
Bronson, our new salesman. I apologize 
for being so impolite as not to make you 
acquainted before. She’s been acting as 
my office girl, so we could save expenses 
and I could have the advantage of her 
business head. She's Brathwaite's niece 
and ward—" 

“And your wife! Better say it before you 


forget again,” Alice Farris said, giving 
Bronson a decidedly cool, capable hand. 
“John Farris, you are incorrigible in social 
matters, but in matters of invention you 
are a good risk. I hope you will overlook 
his absent-mindedness, Mr. Bronson, and 
come in with us.” ' 

“Yes,” and Frank again viewed that 
capable, firm, out-thrust little chin, “PIH 
come in with you—and—” he glanced at 
the weak chin of Farris and at ta brainy 
head, then at the strong chin of the pretty 
woman—-'and I understand perfectly. 
With Farris to invent, me to sell, Brath- 
waite to finance, and you to manage we'll 
prosper." 


And they did. 


1,000 Miles a Week for 25 Years 


(Continued from page 33) 


subjects and has reédited them into scores 
of shorter tours for the movies, who has 
compiled and written, rewritten and edited, 
thirteen large volumes,who in twenty-seven 
years has traveled a quarter of a million 
miles around and around the United States, 
and who in that time has missed just three 
lecture dates—two on account of bliz- 
zards and one on account of a combination 
of blizzard and sore throat—is such a man 
justified in calling himself lazy? Now let 
r. Holmes proceed. 


*T APPROACHED the first lecture in fear 
and trembling, but in hopes of at least 
the $160 so urgently needed. Just as I was 
ready to start, my brother rushed back to 
me, quite out of breath from excitement. 
What are we going to do? he cried. 
*Mrs. has just arrived and there 
isn't a seat left!’ 

“She was the Mrs. Astor of Chicago so- 
ciety of that day, and the fear that she 
would be forced to leave was overwhelm- 
ing. Presently, however, my brother 
came back radiant. 

“<I fixed it" he said. ‘She ison a camp 
chair in an aisle.’ 

* At once, I had an inner sense that my 
career was assured. If only the news got 
around Chicago that Mrs. had liked 
the lecture so well that she was willing to 
sit on a camp chair to hear it, I was made. 
kin afterward, I told her of my grati- 
tude. 

“T cleared seven hundred dollars and 
the future looked roseate—at least, until I 
went looking for dates. My idea was to 
lecture before clubs. The result was: 
‘Sorry, but our program is filled.’ It was 
vain to argue that what I wanted was ex- 
perience and reputation: they would have 
none of me. My hopes rather languished 
until the son of a newspaper man proposed 
that we form a partnership with himself as 
business manager. He explained that 
printer's ink would do anything. So we 
expended our cash capital in advertising 
in Milwaukee—lost four hundred dollars, 
and closed the season. 

* My confidence may have been some- 
what shaken, but my determination to 
travel was not, so I borrowed from a rich 
uncle and went with a chum—a younger 
fool even than myself—along the Barbary 
Coast, through Algeria and into Morocco. 


It was probably the most adventurous 
thing I ever have done, but we did not 
have sense enough to be afraid. Morocco 
was not under control of the Powers; and 
‘Christian Dogs’ were more unpopular 
than now. We planned very calenly to 
violate all their religious rules against 
making likenesses of Mohammedans, 
hired one soldier to protect us where a 
hundred would not have helped, and went 
on a forty-day trip to Fez. 

“Tt was real traveling across the road- 
less, fertile wilderness, and great fun. I 
mention the fertile wilderness because so 
many have the idea that the entire in- 
terior of that section of Africa is desert. 
It is fertile for more than two hundred 
miles inland. 

“On that trip we made the rarest pho- 
tograph I ever have taken. Probably it is 
the only one ever taken of the interior of 
the household of a Mohammedan. We 
occupied a house with a walled garden, 
adjoining the home of a wealthy merchant 
whose sunken garden was considerably 
lower than ours. Ignoring the fact that 
discovery probably meant our physical 
finish, we waited until the inmates of the 
harem were having a picnic in the garden, 
then snap-shotted them over the garden 
wall. The women heard the click of the 
camera and hid their faces, or waved in 
alarm and protest. But evidently the 
master of the house was not informed, for 
we heard nothing of it. 

“It may seem a tame trick, compared 
with the things photographers do from air- 
planes; but photographing in Morocco 
was almost as dangerous—if we were 
caught. We got out just before the death 
of the Sultan, which was followed by an- 
archy, and escaped, being fired upon only 
once. 


MR HOLMES says he never has had 
thinks adventures and denies even 
symptoms of heroism; but those who have 
been with him do not agree. The truth is 
that he usually is too interested in getting 
oj id to notice the danger. John 
cCutcheon, the famous cartoonist who 
was with Mr. Holmes in the Philippines, 
has a yarn of a night attack by insurrectos. 
The two Americans were asleep in a native 
hut when the attack was made and bullets 
began to rip through the roof and walls. 


HOLMES 


Improved Air Cooled 


WHAT you will demand of 
the next automobile you 
buy depends upon how much 
you know about automobiles in 
general. 


The standard of performance of 
the average owner is based upon 
experience with a limited num- 
ber of different cars. 


You may never have ridden in 
anything but hard riding cars— 
your expectation of comfort is 
then necessarily based on the per- 
formance of the best of these. 
You do not actually know how 
much more comfortably some 
other car may ride. 


What you really want in a motor 
car, if you are figuring automo- 
bile expense the same as any 
other living expense, is to get the 
maximum out of your car at the 
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least outlay of money—the same 
is true of road speed, economy 
and low depreciation. 


Owners have discovered that the 
Holmes will carry them in greater 
comfort, at a higher average 
rate of speed, at lower operating 
cost than any other full-sized 
car ever built. 


The maximum speed of the 
Holmes is 50-55 miles an hour, 
but 35-40 mile an hour averages 
are maintained in comfort where 
other cars slow down to 18-20 
miles. 


Ordinary driving, in this full- 
sized car of 126 inch wheel base 
gives 18-20 miles to the gallon of 
fuel. Good drivers have no diffi- 
culty getting 25 miles and records 
run as high as 61.4 miles. 


THE HOLMES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


The 


Tire averages are 10,000 miles to 
the set with 15,000 miles not un- 
common. 


Such service is due to Holmes 
Improved Air-Cooling, permitting 
continued motor operation at the 
most efficient heat for high fuel 
efficiency; 


A spring action so readily ac- 
commodating itself to road shocks 
that the comfort and safety of 
driving are not endangered by 
hard riding; 


A flexible chassis which does not 
restrict the action of the power 
developed to move the car. 


Holmes performance is open to 
immediate proof. You can go to 
any Holmes salesroom, take any 
Holmes car over the road and see 
for yourself. 


seven-passenger 
touring car 
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BA UE 
*$100 a Week! 


Think What That Means To Us!" 


e pe i made me Superintendent—and 
doubled my salary! Now we can have the 
comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed 
of—our own home, a maid for you, Nell, 
and no more worrying about the cost of 


living! . A 
“The president called me in today and 
told me. He said he picked me for promo- 
tion three months ago when he learned 
I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now my 
chance has come—and, thanks to the I. C. S., 
I'm ready for it." 
Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
popuon homes because they let the International 
orrespondence Schools prepare them in spare hours 
for bigger work and better pay. 


Why don't you study some one thing and get ready for 
a real job, ata salary that will give your wife and children 
the things you would like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the tion you want in the work 
u like best and the I. C. 8. will prepare you for it right 
n your own home In your spare time. 

Yes, gou can do it! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-ergnt years. ore than 100,000 are 
doing it right now. ithout obligation, find out how you 
can join them. Mark and mail this coupon! 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 


BOX 7451-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Eleetrie hting and Rys. 
Electric g 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Zcolmaker o ^ 
as Engine perat n 
CIVIL ENGI EER x 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 


D ENGLISH 
trek ral een [eat ME Subjects 
Architecta: man mmon 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVIC 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Cle: 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
O4EMIST AGRICULTURE, French 
Mathematics altry Raisin, Italian 

IN BEING aeu see Sof ceca 

Present 

Occupation ane a ae E EE ENEA EREA 
Street 

and No. .... 


City... 


$ 


No Rats By Sunday 


On Thursday scatter small bits of “Rough 
On Rats” mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “Rough On Rats;” Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough On Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats and 
mice are me. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
neral stores. Write for booklet—“Ending 
Rats and Mice,” sent free to you. 


E. S. WELLS 


Chemist 
Jersey City, N.J. 


They sprang from bed and started to 
dress, trying to bend as low as possible and 
to put on their trousers at the same time. 
Holmes had been silent for several minutes 
and McCutcheon, fearing he had been hit, 
called: 

* Burton, are you all right?” 

** Yes—I'm all right now!" came the en- 
thusiastic answer. “I’ve got my camera!" 

He was taking pictures on another oc- 
casion, at San Fernando, when Agui- 
naldo's forces opened fire. He went on 
taking pictures, scolding because the in- 
surrectos kept out of focus. A few years 
ago he happened to be riding on a rail- 
road in Luzon and in the party were a 
number of American officers and Agui- 
naldo. When the train stopped at San 
Fernando, Holmes said: 

“Senor Aguinaldo, will you come out 
onto the platform.and permit me to make 
a photograph of you?" 

* Certainly," said the former insurrecto 
chieftain. "Why does the Señor Holmes 
desire to make the photograph here?” 

“Well,” said Holmes, “you took a shot 
at me here once and I’d like to return the 
compliment.” 

He never tells these things unless under 
persuasion. Cross-questioned he retreats 
and makes light of the affair. I asked him 
Concerning a bull fight where, so those 
with him allege, he climbed over into the 
bull ring in order to make better pictures. 
He laughed: 

“ As a matter of fact I did not get into 
the ring at all, though I may have leaned 
over. According to all the rules I should 
have been sick with disgust, but it was so 
hard to follow the movements of the bull 
and the fighters and find the figures on the 
ground glass that I did not think of it, and 
the next day was a hardened observer.” 

I reminded him that he had taken sev- 
eral chances in France during the war. 

“I was expected to be very much fright- 
ened, but as a matter of fact I was not at 
all. One feels curiosity, rather than fear. 
In Paris, during the bombings, one wanted 
to run and see where the bomb exploded, 
or the Big Bertha shell struck, just as a 
boy wants to run to a fire. When you are 
busy taking pictures you think of nothing 
else. Anyway, no one else is frightened; 
at least, no one seems to be. Danger does 
not appear to be a personal thing at all. 
You fear some friend may be hit, but 
never yourself. I was more nearly fright- 
ened when our vessel broke down in the 
middle of the submarine zone. The con- 
sort vessels went on and left us wallowing 
ten hours in complete helplessness. 
Nothing happened; but imagination and 
time to think of the danger bred fear.” 


PERHAPS the most daring thing Mr. 
Holmes ever did was to photograph the 
falls of the Iguassü, far inland in South 
America where Brazil, the Argentine, and 
Paraguay meet. I asked him to tell about 
it and he laughed: 
“Yes; that was the nearest to explora- 
tion I ever came. Also it was the riskiest, 
because we had to pass through a part of 
Paraguay. I was unmarried then and 
there had been so many revolutions that 
the male population had dwindled until 
there were seven women to each man in 
|! Paraguay. The guides warned us that no 
| man could go hare and remain single. 
| As in the case of the war, I did not under- 

stand the full measure of the danger. The 


mothers, when they saw us coming, mar- 
shaled their prettiest daughters before 
the doors and invited us to come in and 
drink maté. It was a terrible risk, but 
luck was with me and I escaped.” 

But he took the picture of the falls—the 
wildest, most magnificent hell of water on 
the face of the earth. - The Iguassu pours 
over a precipice two hundred and fifteen 
feet high along a front of three miles, 
forming a great semi-circular amphi- 
theatre of chocolate-colored stone and 
roaring water. The cataracts are broken 
by islets of rock at the crest; and after the 
wild leap downward, the water crashes 
upon a wide ledge, also broken by small 
isles. Across this ledge the roaring flood 
rushes, to take a second leap into the nar- 
rower gorge below. In high water the 
little islands are submerged and the falls 
are a semi-circle of crashing water. 

There is no way to ascend the gorge be- 
low the falls and no point at either side of 
the river from which the entire panorama 
can be seen. The party forced their way 
through the wilderness above the falls and 
reached the grandest group of cataracts 
at just the right stage of water. The river 
was rising, but the islands were not yet 
submerged. Aided by two native guides, 
the only human beings who actually live 
near the falls, Holmes and his party waded, 
swam, and dragged each other from rock 
to rock on the verge of the abyss called 
the "Devil's Throat." The pictures made 
that day have never been equaled. 

"One newspaper artist made the most 
remarkable picture of it," he laughed. 
“He showed me wading chest deep along 
the crest of the falls, holding up a moving 

icture camera, and taking pictures while 
waded!” 

Now, having exposed his modesty, we 
will let him proceed with his story. 


“A FTER the Moroccan expedition, we de- 
cided to try the lecture in an Indiana 
city, using the churches instead of halls. In- 
stead of giving out complimentary tickets 
we decided to give one invitation lecture, 
and opened on Monday. The church was 
crowded, the audience Seemed to like the 
pictures and we were quite enthusiastic. 
ednesday we charged and the attend- 
ance was about forty. Thursday it was 
the same. They had discovered suddenly 
that it was the week of prayer. 

“There was one consolation; one gen- 
tleman bought two seats and insisted upon 
paying double, saying he had attended the 
invitation lecture, had enjoyed it and in- 
sisted upon paying for it. 

“The Indiana experiment was not a 
success and I was not able to get a hearing, 
except in Chicago, which was d to me; 
so good that each April found ane with a 
steamship ticket, a letter of credit, and 
plenty of photographic material—and the 
world is large. 

“I know the world is large. Many trav- 
elers do not. For instance, if one crosses 
Siberia in ten days on a railroad its bigness 
does not impress one very much. But the 
first time I crossed, it meant forty days of 
constant traveling. So I know Siberia is big. 

“While Chicago was good to me in fur- 
nishing the money that made travel pos- 
sible, Chicago alone did not spell success. 
Besides, Mr. Stoddard was the leader in 
the field. He packed Central Music Hall 
in Chicago and Daly's Theatre in New 
York at every appearance. Our methods 
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ROM Table-Clock to Pocket-Clock, or *Watch’’—this 
was a short step mechanically, but a tremendous stride in ` 
practical utility. i 
Like many another child of genius, the First Watch was born 
of adversity. [n 1 504 Peter Henlein, a young locksmith of Nurem- 
berg, in Franconia, was involved in a scuffle which cost the life 
_of an elder locksmith. Seeking sanctuary with the Barefooted 


Friars, he buried himself in his chosen work—and the following Marien icri siim 
year presented his benefactors with the world’s First Watch. by Elgin P E o gael 


Popular tradition confuses this timepiece with the *« Nuremberg Egg'' 
of half a century later, but Henlein’s masterpieces were drum-shaped. 
Built of iron, they were clumsy, heavy, as large as saucers. As the crude 
Spring unwound they lost momentum, varying an hour a day. Their cost 
was the equivalent of $ 1,500 in our currency — the watchmaker’s output 
was one a year! First carried by night-watchmen, these playthings of the 
rich soon became known as ‘‘watches’’—the direct ancestors of those time- 
keeping marvels of our day— 
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The most amazingly practical idea that has 
come to the aid of busy mankind in many years 
is this through which is given—a little at a time 
—a generous command of the world’s knowledge. 

It is a brand-new Crowell publication— 
bought, owned and edited by the publishers of 
“The American Magazine," “Woman's Home 
Companion” and ‘Farm and Fireside.” 

It will broaden your vision—provide you with 
intimate understanding of the things you have 
always wanted to know more about, but are 
too busy to study deeply. It is the new, easy- 
chair, spare-time road to liberal education. 


For years we have been looking for just such 
a publication as The Mentor—a magazine 
the highest class, the most essentially informa- 
tive, self-help periodical that we could find. 


And Here is the Wonder Magazine 


we sought—and have deliberately bought for 
our great family of readers. 


It is a treasure beyond the riches of the Incas. 


If for nothing more than sheer pleasure, and 
diversion, the reading of The New Mentor mag- 
azine will grip and hold your attention ire 
m eh hours. But more than this it 
will leave with you the unmistakable poise and 
power of a thoroughly well-read man or woman. 


Loaded With Intense Human Interest - 


Oddly enough, the important subjects we all 
should Low more about—and largely neglect— 
are loaded with stories of intense human inter- 
est. The Mentor will approach them from this 
angle, and thus, by winning rapt attention, will 
awaken a renewed interest in, and more intimate 
knowledge of, these finer things of life. 

Through the Eye and Through the Mind 

Mentor will apply itself diligently to your 
entertainment. And such 
marvelous sights from .the four corners of the 
globe are gathered together in its pages. The 
most beautiful buildings that adorn the earth 
are discussed and pictured. The marvels 
wrought by nature's own hand—the wonders of 
et ae the big episodes s his- 
t at is magnificent in art, litera- 
a aap ying cit 

ou in a new a of wondrous appeal. 

The Mentor, your intimate knowledge 

‘of all these subjects will put you at ease any- 
where in any company. 


entertainment—` 


.of humanity. The operas and 


Now published-by the owners of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


and now this remarkable publication is a new member of the 
Crowell group—owned by the publishers of The American Magazine 


MAKE YOUR MIND RICH INTHE WORLD'S 
KNOWLEDGE, BY THE EASIEST, SIM- 
PLEST METHOD 


Travel 


While we cannot all travel, we at least want 
to know where the great landmarks are, how 
they came, and what there is about them that 
all should know. The very next thing to seeing 
them with your own eyes, is having them 
brought, in story and picture, right to your easy 
chair, by the most noted travelers The Mentor 
can obtain to do it for you. s 


Art 


Readers are constantly expressing amazement 
at the amount of intense human interest there 
is in our stories of the great painters and their 
work. And how empty we feel, in company, 
when someone speaks of Rembrandt, da Vinci, 
Rodin, or Corot—and we haven't an idea on the 
subject! Through The Mentor, old masters 
and new will live in your very presence. From 
its pages you will learn more about art in your 
spare moments than you might by tramping 
miles through the museums. - 

History 

The Mentor roams the wliole field of history, 
lifts out its dramatic high-lights, and presents 
them with a power befitting their brilliancy. 
You not only review the record of past years, 


but the great movements and men of today are 
storied and pictured. 


Literature 


Leading articles in The Mentor are devoted to 
the classic writers of literature, their lives, their 
times, and their work. First you will enjoy it 
for pure diversion—then comes the pleasant 
realization of its unusual educational value. 


Music 
No life is complete without an appreciation 
of music, the great avenue of expression, for the 
‘Various moods, emotions, and even aspirations 
their stories— 


t 'singers—wond instru- 


composers—grea 
. mental artists—all of these topics lend them- 


selves to the most charming Mentor stories and 
pictures. 
Science 


The story of scientific progress is laden with 


A treasure 
beyond the riches of the Incas! 


Which has enabled thousands to talk 
intelligently on any subject through 
little snatches of spare-time reading. 


' you may want for a club, a readi 


‘membership. Merely fill out the attached 


the romance of man's mastery of the elements. 
From the early days of experimentation down 
through the harnessing of steam, the discovery 
of electricity, wireless telegraphy,.and the con- 
quest of the air, the marvel story of science is 
pictured and told in the pages of The Mentor. 


Nature 


The wonders of plant and animal life, majestic 
scenes like the Yosemite, Niagara, the Alps 
Himalayas — the story of the earth's great nat- 
ural resources—and the thousand and one im- 
posing actualities of the land, the heavens, and 
the seas, come to you through Mentor pages 
with new and irresistible appeal. 

5 What It Brings 

Membership in The Mentor Association entitles you to 
five distinct services: “ 

First: 12 issues of The Mentor bringing a beautifull 
pues and illustrated peri dical once a month. ad 

y leading authorities—hundreds of pages during the year. 

Second: Hundreds of beautiful illustrati distrib- 
uted during the year through the tant ef the iesus of 
The Mentor. . 

Third: 100 ‘olor pictures i i 
that bring out all the beauty ef the in deip rich pa 
EE in an art store they would cost you from 50c 
to $1.00 each. On the back of each picture is a crisp 5- 
minute description of the subject that is portrayed. 

Fourth: Answers to questions on subjects in the fields 
of art, travel, literature, history, nature, architecture 


covered by The Mi 
Any 
du: 


entor. 
Fifth: Authoritative Club Programs. 

circle, a li 

program will be out- 


jos (eric ed 
Less Than2 Cents a Day 

One of the most surprising things about The Mentor 

service is its low cost, made possible by the large 

a M My, Md the current issue m 

Only This Coupon Now 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
114-116 East 16th St,, Dept. SIS, New York City 
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‘YING A BRUNSWICK RECORD. 


The TONE AMPLIFIER 


WITH GRILL REMOVED 
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“Certainly Better!” 


People marvel daily at the advancements offered by the 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction-—a constant sensation 


CHANGE has come about in the 

music world. People no longer 

are satisfied with just “a” phono- 

graph—they know how to make com- 
parisons and to judge. 

They know the old-time standards 
have been supplanted, and that The 
Brunswick has brought innovations 
and superiorities. — — 

The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction changes one’s ideas of what 
a phonograph should be. This new 
Method, although we picture above 
but two of its features, is: a unified 
and scientific developmentof all thatis 
best in reproducing and amplification. 


Note that one feature is the Ultona, 
our all-record reproducer. This is an 
exclusive idea, giving to The Bruns- 
wick owner the whole realm of record 
music, unrestricted. 

At a turn of the hand, the Ultona 
presents to each type of record the 


proper needle and the proper dia- 
phragm. Each type of record is played 
exactly as Di but with a finer 
reproducer — one that brings out 
hitherto hidden tonal values. No 
makeshift attachment is necessary. 


Note another feature of the Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction—the 
Tone Amplifier. It is vastly different. 
The moulded, wooden amplifying 
chamber is all wood and oval in shape. 
There is no cast-metal connection, or 
throat. 

This development is in accord with 
acoustic laws. Tone waves can vi- 
brate properly. 

If you seek the utmost in tone 
quality, if you want the new-day 
phonograph, if old standards are un- 
satisfying, then you must hear The 
Brunswick. You will appreciate the 
superiority at once. Comparison is 
simple. 


Ask to hear Brunswick Records—the latest popular “hits” and the finest operatic num- 


bers. 


Brunswick records can be played on any phonograph with steel or fibre needle. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Company 
19 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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—like oranges ? Drink 


|. ORANGECRUS 


. ARM? Yes—but happy in antici- 

pation of a cooling drink of 
Ward's Orange-Crush when the music 
stops. Surely, Orange-Crush and 
Lemon-Crush are ideal refreshment 
wherever people meet. 

Purity and goodness supreme!—because these 
choice drinks actually contain the delicious, deli- 
cately flavored oils pressed from freshly gathered 
oranges and lemons, skilifully combined by the 
exclusive Ward process with finest granulated 


sugar and purest citric acid, the natural acid of 
all citrus fruits. 


Specially delightful are Orange-Crush ice- 
cream soda, sundae and malted-milk. 


in bottles or at soda fountains 


‘Prepared by Orange-Crush Company 
Laboratory: Los Angeles 


Send for free book, “The Story of Orange-Crush” 


1,000 Miles a Week for 25 Years, by Hucu S. FULLERTON 
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were totally unlike. Mr. Stoddard wrote 
scholarly, learned lectures, and selected 
pictures to illustrate them. My theory 
was to select a subject, get the best and 
most interesting photographs possible, 
and lecture about them. He had the idea; 
I had the Eye-dea. 

* [n selecting the subject, or the land, I 
always try to study what the hearers will 
be interested in; and sometimes it is rather 
dificult to guess, a year in advance, 
whether people will be interested in Cey- 
lon or Kansas. However, in selecting the 
pictures to show, I have followed my life 
plan of pleasing myself. And I have found 
that if a picture pleases me it insi 

leases others. If am walking throug 

russels and see a dog cart, or some un- 
important thing that is nevertheless in- 
teresting enough to cause me to turn and 
watch it, I am tolerably certain the 
average man or woman would be inter- 
ested in seeing a photograph of it. 

“Tn 1897 Mr. Stoddard’s announcement 
of his desire to retire from the lecture 
platform left the field open. I supposed 
there must be a number of aspirants 
in other-cities and I wanted his dates. I 
had formed a friendship with Louis Fran- 
cis Brown, who was experienced in mana- 
gerial work, and I went to him for advice. 
There was no talk of securing him as my 
manager. What I wanted was Mr Stod- 
dard's dates. 

**Suppose, Louis,’ I said, ‘you go to 
New York and have as much fun as you 
can with this, the slender core of my last 
bank roll. But, while you are there, I 
hope you will find time to see Mr. Daly 
—Mr. Augustin Daly—for a few minutes. 
{use a few minutes, Louis. Mr. Daly! 

on't forget the name! And when you 
see him, ask him who is to fill the Stod- 
dard dates for Lenten Lectures at Daly's 
Theatre." 

*Daly's was the key to New York. I 
hardly dared think we would get the dates, 
but two days later Brown telegraphed: 

£t *Daly, rohman, and Wallack's Thea- 
tre bidding for you.’ 

“Naturally we felt that the East must 
have heard of us. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Stoddard had spoken to Mr. Daly about 
me, as a young fellow who was doing good 
work in Chicago and might be persuaded 
to take the dates. 

""T HE persuasion was not difficult. Sev- 
eral managers were eager to hold Mr. 
Stoddard's following, which had filed 
Daly's every Lenten morning for eighteen 
years. I never shall forget the feeling 
when I went on the first time, with Mr. 
Daly standing in the wings, looking dubi- 
ous. Nor shall I forget the relief when he 
failed to criticize. Those around him said 
failure to criticize was flattery from him. 

“But we did not hold, or even get, Mr. 
Stoddard’s audiences. In spite of the 
fact that I was vouched for by Mr. Dal 
as a worthy successor to Mr. Stoddard, 
his followers refused even to come and 
see what was offered in his stead. What 
became of his following no one knows. It 
simply disappeared, and we had to build 
up our own, which required years. 

."Gaining recognition in New York is 
difficult. Tes Philadelphia, where I took 
the Stoddard dates, the lectures received a 
warm welcome, but New York remained 
aloof. In Boston I received a satisfac- 
factory response. There is a dear old 


lady there who, unconsciously, gave me 
much encouragement. She had attended 
every illustrated lecture in the old Boston 
Music Hall for eighteen years, always oc- 
cupying the same seat in the last row 
under the balcony. When the tickets for 
our engagement were placed on sale she 
appeared, and the box office man asked: 

“<I suppose you want your regular seat?” 

***Oh, no!’ she said. ‘I have been com- 
ing for eighteen years. For the last seven- 
teen I have been sitting back with cotton 
in my ears, so the talk would not spoil the 
pictures; but I am going to give this young 
man a hearing.’ 


"THAT was what I wanted—a hearing. 

We realized that the word ‘lecture’ was 
a heavy handicap and ‘illustrated lecture’ 
even worse. The word ‘lecture’ fright- 
ened people away. Mr. Brown and I had 
tried to find some name that would carry 
the idea and yet not frighten people. In 
1994 we were going to London; and just 
before we were to sail, Brown had an at- 
tack of pneumonia. He was delirious for 
days; but when he finally came out of it, 
he opened his eyes and whispered weakly, 
‘Travelogue.’ 

“A London literary paper said the word 
was a hybrid and liked it not. But the 
word was what we needed and became our 
trademark. The ‘Travelogue’ helped turn 
the tide in New York in our favor. At Mr. 
Daly's death, Mr. Daniel Frohman ac- 

uired his interests in the Lyceum Theatre. 
Ont audiences first outgrew Daly’s, then 
they outgrew the Lyceum, and finally we 
went to Carnegie Hall. We have seen in- 
terest grow until that great auditorium is 
filled. We owe very much to the kindly 
interest and encouragement of Mr. Froh- 
man. 

“After New York fell in line we felt cer- 
tain of the annual steamship ticket and 
letter of credit. It became simply a ques- 
tion of getting what people want; of 
guessing a year ahead of time what the 
public would be interested in. It is not 
always easy, because of the fact the world 
changes rapidly in these days. Last year 
I went over devastated France. I had seen 
something of the war and felt—as so many 
do—that it was good to forget; at least, 
that it was not best to stir up the horrors 
and sorrows. I believed the people did 
not want to hear about it. 

“However, Brown insisted that the 
people wanted it; so we finished the pic- 
tures which, to my surprise, have proved 
to be among the most successful we have 
had. It was the personal interest: the 
home people wanted to see where their 
boys fought and where so many of them 
died; wanted to see the battlefields, so 
they could understand more clearly the 
stories the boys brought home. The most 
popular lecture I ever have given was on 
the Panama Canal. We broke all records 
with it and in some cities were compelled 
to give many extra lectures. The reason 
for this success was that the people were 
interested in the canal. They had read 
technical descriptions and they wanted 
to see it in pictures which they could 
understand. The next most popular lec- 
ture was on the Passion Play, the appeal 
of which was religious as well as artistic. 

“T am not presumptuous enough to 
state arbitrarily what people want to see. 
Romance lands carry the greatest appeal. 
Beauty and grandeur in natural scenery 


New Invention Shows 


How to Write 
and Speak 


Masterly English 


Let us send you, absolutely free, a copy of our new 
illustrated book “How to Write and Speak Masterly 
English." You will be glad you wrote for this book, 
no matter how much or how little you may know 
about the English Language and its proper usage in 
your business and social life. This book, sent free, 
is for the office boy as well as for the boss. It is for em- 
ployeesand employers, for stenographers, bookkeepers, 
authors, correspondents, clerks, credit men, typists, 
lawyers—in fact for everyone who really wants to 
make a habit of using correct, forceful, convincing 
English. Write today for this book. 


Only 15 Minutes 
a Day With 
Sherwin Cody's 


NEW 


Yes—only 15 minutes 
a day with Sherwin 
Cody's New Invention 
—and you can actually 
SEE how your Englis 
improves. The me- 
chanical drudgery is eliminated. 
rize. Mr. Cody is perhaps the greatest and best 
known teacher of business English in the country. 
This new patent, granted October 15, 1918, is the 
result of 20 years’ experience and takes the place of a 
teacher at your elbow. Whatever work you do your 
English “makes or breaks" you. Incorrect spelling, 
pronunciation or usage, or the use of flat, ordinary 
words handicaps you in business and among your 
friends. You can improve your English now in 15 
minutes a day, in spare time. Make words WIN 
for you. 


SELF CORRECTING METHOD 


The average person in business or at school is only 
61% efficient in English. So Mr Cody's method 
teaches you from the ground up. Old methods do not 
stick in the mind. Mr. Cody's new invention teaches 
by HABIT—makes it EASIEST to do it the RIGHT 
way. Lessons include Letter Writing, Spelling, 
Punctuation, Grammar, Reading and Conversation. 
One lesson each evening except Saturday and Sunday. 
Only 15 minutes a day. And so simple is the new 
invention that you see at a glance your errors and 
note every day your improvement. 


Every time you 
speak òr write you 
show just how 
@ much you know. 


Lack of language power may easily be costing you 
thousands of dollars every year. See what Mr. Cody 
can do for you. See what a few minutes a day NOW 
will mean to you later. It costs nothing to FIND 
OUT. Mail the coupon or a postal card this very 
minute for the free book ‘‘How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.” It will prove a revelation to you. 
WRITE NOW. Address 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
910 News Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 


No rules to memo- 


910 News Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book "How to Write and 
Speak Masterly English.'" 


B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guideand coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Any Instrument or Voice Wwe teling 

are interested in— Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 

Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 

Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 

all instry menta] and vonal courses. Send NOW, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

139 Siegel- Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Personality plus developed while 
you wait 


Would you believe that personality can be purchased 
and applied the same as cold cream or face powder? 
It will add more to your charm and attractiveness than 
the nattiest hat or the newest short skirt—and you can 
get it in bulk at Miss Marguerite Robertson’s shop just 
around the corner in little old New York. Lawyers, 
teachers, public speakers, business folks, actors and 
actresses are her best customers—and she has a portion 
of it for you in the October Woman’s Home COMPAN- 
ton. She has served real character-building material 
to thousands—and tells you how it has led to success 
in every walk Of life. 


You will decide for a nation 


For the first time in the world’s history women will 
take on real aggressiveness in politics. Every big issue 
of American government, every vital question in 
national affairs now becomes a problem for every 
woman to solve. Just now the proposed National 
Budget system is in the foreground. What does it 
mean to you in your home? Charles Wallace Collins, 
of the Library of Congress, knows every angle of this 
big issue, and explains it understandingly in the October 
Woman’s Home COMPANION. . 


She was brought up to marry money 


And according to her mother it was a good-enough 
profession for any girl. But when you’re engaged to a 
millionaire, and fall in love with a man who has nothing 
but his future—what then? Will you choose limousines 
and caviar—or street cars and beef stew? It’s a fine 
problem in home economics as well as a heart problem, 
and it takes a girl of spirit and humor to solve it. Such 
a girl is Constance Dalzell, the heroine of Sophie Kerr's 
latest novel, which begins in the October Woman’s 
Home Companion. Complete in three big parts. 


Money for spending purposes only 


He was a wonderful husband as far as husbands go— 
but even at that he went a little too far for the wife 
who had to pay his bills. Happiness played tag with 
the rent and “The Master Passion" ruled two lives 
with a destiny planned for but one. It’s an extraor- 
dinaty story by Mary Heaton Vorse, which appears in 


THE OCTOBER 


WOMANS HOME COMPANION 


On Sale at All News-Stands 
Twenty cents a copy. _— $2.00 a year. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE COLLIER'S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


and in architecture are universally liked. 
It seems to me that this interest in 
natural scenery is increasing, The people 
seem to be more and more interested in 
our national parks, in our mountains, in 
the wonders of nature. Interest in péople 
of foreign lands is limited, although every- 
one seems interested in seeing what the 
people are doing. Babies are always 
popular, no matter what the color. Citizens 
of any land care comparatively little ` 
about seeing anything of their own land. 

Americans flock to see the Canadian 

Rockies, but beautiful Florida and other 

arts of our own land are neglected. 

Although, as I said, interest in scenery is 

growing. 

“There is certainly less of a thrill in 
wilderness scenes than in pictures of 
places with historic traditions. There is a 
thrill in realizing that you are gazing on a 
scene which has been viewed by the great 
of all ages—the thrill of human history 
and human association. Show any mana. 
pes of fine Alpine roadway and he may 

e mildly interested. But tell him Napo- 
leon crossed the Alps over it, and he is 
really roused. ; 

“It is almost an impossibility for any- 
one to select the most inspiring, the most 
beautiful scene he ever has seen, for the 
reason that ideals differ. A man learns in 
CUIRE that his own ideals may not be 
those of his hearers and that he may of- 
fend when he least suspects it. I remem- 
ber once rather poking fun at a Swiss 
mountain. lt was one of the common- 
place trips where tourists are hauled up on 
a railway. I observed that the audiences 
did not react and that some were hurt. 
The reason was that many had made that 
classic ascent. To them it seemed the 
highest peak in the world and the view 
from the summit the most sublime on 
earth. Why should we, merely because 
we had made higher ascents, deride their 
experience? 


“(NCE I heard a young person exclaim 
in ecstasy, ‘The Rigi! Look! It is 

the highest mountain in the world!’ 

“The sad fact is that the most beautiful 
and perfect scenes in the world do not pho- 
tograph well. Many believe the view 
from Taormina in Sicily, with the Greek 
theatre and with Etna looming in the 
distance, is the most sublimely beautiful 
view in the world. But in a photograph 
it flattens, the foreground is distorted, the 
background dwindles and the effect is lost. 
Sometimes I think that the most beautiful 
scene in the world is Athens in the early 
morning, with its pearl light and purple- 
blue shadows and the Acropolis rising in 
mystic grandeur above. If you get up 
early, you declare that Athens is the most 
beautiful of all cities. But by noon you 
are ready to swear it is the hottest, dusti- 
est, most god-forsaken of desert places. 
Then the evening light comes, the shadows 
lengthen, and the Acropolis becomes the 
romance and beauty that was Greece. 

“To me the most satisfying view in the 
world is Fujiyama seen from Lake Shoji. 
There are more beautiful mountains than 
Fuji. Mayon, in the Philippines, has a 
more perfect cone; but Fuji satisfies every 
sense of beauty; and the lake and its bor- 
dering groves give the atmosphere of the 
older Japan. 

“Perhaps I am prejudiced, as Japan al- 
ways has been my favorite land. ` It is the 
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THE CONFIDENCE 
OF ALL NATIONS 


The greatest joy of car ownership is to have absolute faith in 
one’s car—confidence in the performance of the car itself— 
pride in the realization that it is well thought of by others. 


It is only necessary to talk with a few friends—even owners of 
other cars—to begin to realize how universal is the confidence 
which people have in the Columbia Six. 


And if you travel you will find that this confidence has spread 
throughout the entire world, until today the Columbia is used 
and well liked even in remote corners of the earth where few 
American cars have penetrated. 


Such universal confidence is not easily won. One weak part— 
even one “poor season” would have destroyed it. 


It offers the most convincing proof of the thorough goodness of 
the Columbia Six and how consistently this goodness has been 
maintained throughout every day and hour of the Company’s 
history. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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SAVE Coal on Ze 

steam heating! Hoff- 
man Valves can do it— 
and give you satisfac- 
tory, efficient steam 
heat ! 


Precious Coal ! 
Use less of it this year 


$20 a ton predicted this year!—but—here's 
a way to cut way down on your coal bill 


f | XO give perfect heat, steam must have 
free circulation through the pipes 
and into the radiators. But air 

pockets form—and the system becomes 

sluggish, and fails to give satisfactory heat, 
unless the air valves are perfect and vent 
all the air from the system. That is why 

Hoffman Valves are such a big factor. 


Hoffmans are wide open when the heat 
is turned on, and completely vent the air. 
When steam approaches the valve, or 
water surges into the radiators Hoffman 
Valves automatically shut tight—and do 
it instantly. With almost human discern- 
ment—they tell the difference between air, 
steam and water—permitting the release 
of air but keeping steam and water from 
hissing and leaking into the room. 


By doing these things, Hoffman Valves 
give the steam a ‘ You get 
complete warmth—radiators hot from end 


“clear way.” 


to end—on lowest possible steam pressure. 


That is where the big saving in coal comes 


in. Hoffman Valves prevent pounding, 
hissing, leaking. They never need adjust- 
ment—they cannot be adjusted, but work 


automatically. They are absolutely foot 
proof. 


Let your thoughts drift back 
to last winter— 


Did you put up with half-hot and even 
ice-cold radiators? 

Did your radiators thunder—and hiss— 
and leak over rugs and hardwood floors? 

Did you fret and fume—trying to adjust 
the air valves on the radiators? 

Did your steam heating system devour 
coal? 


Hoffman Valves have righted all these 
evils because they have proved they can be 
depended upon for faithful service. They 
are guaranteed in writing for at least five 
years’ perfect operation. 


Call in your heating contractor and 
equip today with Hoffman Valves. No 
a teration to your steam heating system is 
required. The few small dollars you invest 
in this way will pay big dividends for many 
years. At the time of installation request 
your heating contractor to ask us for your 
written guarantee. It will be promptly 
forwarded to you. 


HorrMaN SPECIALTY Co., Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago _ 
130 N. Wells St. 


Los Angeles 
405 S. Hill St. 


Send to the New 


Watchman 
of your Coal 
| Pile—the No. 
id M 


York Office for 
"More Heat from 
Less Coal' —a little 
book of facts about 
steam heat troubles 
and how to cure 
tbem. 


Be sure that your ph 
architect or heating 
contractor, for your 
new home or build- 
ing, includes 
Hoffman Valves 
throughout. 


Valve. 


1,000 Miles a Week for 25 Years, by Huan S. FULLERTON Q17 


one place where one may find the pictur- 
esque without the dirt. The main streets 
of the larger Japanese cities now are imi- 
tation Broadways; but just around the 
corners one may find the old Nippon— 
provided one knows which corners to turn. 
One who does know can peel away layer 
after layer of the serene contentment 
which we mistake for expressionlessness, 
and find new beauties and surprises be- 
neath each. 

* We have *done' most of the world; 
but there always remains some place to go. 
We never have done South Africa. That 
was our plan for the year the war started. 
We postponed it and perhaps may do it 
next—unless something more interesting 
develops. I am saving the biggest thing in 
the world for the last travelogue. New 
York! The most beautiful and wonderful 
of all cities. There is nothing like it in 


the world. 


“THE moving picture projector is the 
real ‘magic lantern.’ It gives the old 
name a new meaning. In lectures we 
have our following in each city; persons 
seeking information, educational features, 
students, travelers, those interested in 
certain lands. 

“But in presenting pictures in the 
movies, there is a difference. We show to 
millions instead of thousands. It has been 
as interesting to mé to see what movie 
crowds like as it has been for them to see 
the pictures. The movie has largely 
changed the travelogue subjects. e 
must deal more now with current events, 
with things people are interested in at a 
certain time. Port Arthur was the first 
current event travelogue and furnished 
the first war lecture pictures. 

“Tt has been a pleasant, interesting 
life and I have accomplished the main ob- 
ject: which was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, to avoid work and to 
travel. But I object to being nominated 
a ‘success.’ This business curbs any ten- 
dency toward cranial inflation. was 
hurrying to a theatre in Washington and 

assed two young men at the entrance. 

hey were cer Rap what the show 
was, so one inquired, and as I passed he 
called to his chum: 

**Say, Bill, want to hear 
Holmes?’ 

“As I delayed, expectantly, the reply 
came in two words and each doubly ac- 
cented: ‘Hell—No! 

“ As to fame—a few weeks ago in New 
York I met an old friend, a lady I had 
known years ago in Chicago and who had 
moved to New York. 

“Oh, Mr. Holmes!’ she exclaimed. ‘1 
have often wanted to see you and to sug- 
gest an idea.’ 

“*Yes?’ I said, and waited. 

***Why don't you bring your pictures to 
New York?” 


Burton 


"ONE Church Spire Where There 
Might Have Been Ten" is the title of 
an article next month telling the 
story Of a Pennsylvania town where 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and seven other denominations all 
worship under the same roof. Can 
your community equal this arrange- 
ment in efficient church manage- 
ment? 


Charles JQ: Sclucat. Says — 
“The day of Autocracy in government and labor has gone by. 
This is the day of democracy in which we now stand shoulder to 


shoulder for the protection of our mutual interests and above all for 
the protection and glorification of this great country of ours. 


“We have got to devise ways and means by which capital and , 
labor, that have so often been termed synonymous, shall share equally 


not in theory but in practice. 
of education." 


We have got to devise ways and means 


The World's Greatest Educator 


Down to Date 


The New World has 
made necessary a New 
—always down-to-date 
—Encyclopaedia. 
American enterprise 
has solved the problem 
by making a loose-leaf 
Encyclopaedia that is 
perpetually new. This 
great Reference Work 
treats upwards of one 
million topics, the entire 
information of the world 
from A to Z, including 
thousands of new sub- 
jects that cannot be 
found in any other 
Reference Work. 


|o t SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


gý Unlock the VOLUME 
Remove OLD Pages 


Insert NEW 


at aa WEA 
E m-^"*^ Down to Date 


For example, Ameri- 
canization; Democracy; 
Reconstruction; Hous- 
ing; Trade Unions; Profit 
Sharing; Factory Or- 
ganization and Manage- 
ment; Employee Repre- 
sentation; Adult Educa- 
tion; International 
Labor Reconstruction; 
Commercial Education; 
Co-operation; Foreign 
Exchange; Taxation; 
Budget System; Voca- 
tional Education and 
Guidance; Packing In- 
dustry; America's Cup. 


The Only Encyclopaedia of the New World 


ALWAYS NEW—Every six months all subscribers to NELSON'S receive their renewal 


pages—250 pages or more—between 500 and 


700 pages each year. These include over 2,000 


changes each year and keep NELSON'S perpetually accurate and down to date. 
When All Other Encyclopaedias Fail Look it up in Nelson’s 


Free Educational Courses—Free Research Bureau 


Nelson's Reading and Study Courses in 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, THE WORLD 
WAR, BUSINESS ECONOMICS, NATURE 
STUDY, AGRICULTURE, AND HOME 
ECONOMICS are declared by educational 
authorities to be equal to a college course and 
training in each of these departments. By 
their use a boy can remain on the farm and yet 
receive all the advantages of a college course 
in Scientific Farming; a girl may have the 
services of the leading authorities on household 
economies without leaving her home; while the 
rofessional and business man may receive a 
Punto training superior to that which can be 
obtained from any of the widely advertised 


business institutes. 
SALVAG We will buy your old, 
obsolete encyclopaedia and 
apply the purchase price on the always new 
elson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 
Send for price list. 


Nelson's Research Service Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND 8PECIAL 
INFORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Every purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free member- 
ship in this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt 
on any subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with 
the positive assurance that you will promptly receive 
the latest obtainable and most dependable information. 
T — — Vc — ee — 0 ——  —  —  — € —À 


Send for this Splendid Book 
I THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 120 Years 
Dept. 50 L 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto Canada 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, containing color maps plates and photo- 
graphs, and full information how, by easy monthly 
payments, I can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-l.eaf 
Encyclopaedia and receive FREE membership in Nelson's 
Research Service Bureau for Special Information, ‘1 his 
must incur no obligation whatever on my part. 
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Dayton Bicycles 


| Take you to work or school quickly. 
2 Promote health through mild exercise. 
3 Bring the fun of swift, silent flight. 

4 Save time for men; earn money for boys. 
What else can you buy for so little that will 
bring you so much? Think! 


We back this Trade Mark 
with cur reputation. 


Write today for your dealer’s name and copy of 
handsome new 1921 Dayton Catalog No. 46 show- 
ing 8 models for men, women, boys and girls. 


D At Home Quickly and Easily 


Interesting and attractive po- 
sitions for men and women at 
substantial salaries are al- 
ways ready for trained 
wireless operators. Salaries 
"M start at $125 a month, plus 
M board, lodging, and laundry, 
which means a total of $2! 
or more a month. One of our 
recent Graduates is getting 
$6,000 a year. 
V Get in line for a big position 
at a big salary! Let us help 
À youl Write for informa- 


10 Cents a Day Pays 


. 
for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Symphonola, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, 
Little Wonder, Emerson. Take over a year to pay, after 30 days 
trial, Compare its tone for clearness, volume, with more con 
instruments. Return at our expense if it fails to make good. Aa 
lay for e 
Beautifully Iilustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and larger Symphonolas, sold on easy payments. 
Symphonola Records Sc ponui. elar sounding 
full toned disc records, Playable on any Phonograph. 
Larkin Co. Desk SAM-1020 Buffalo, N. Y. 


tion and we will send you 
A this FREE booklet, full 
of valuable information. 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 342, 14th & U Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Two from 
Whom I Learned the 
Most 


(Continued from page 34) 


after two years they ut me on a locomo- 
tive with “ Dutch’ Koe el. 

An engineer in those days was a good 
deal of an autocrat; and "Dutch," next 
to Stuart Hadlock, was the autocrat of 
them all. Stuart Hadlock was famous in 
his time as the most exacting man on the 

B. & Q.` His engine was always so 
clean that you could have used any part 
of it as a frying pan. Every bit of brass— 
and there was a great deal of brass on the 
engines in those days—was spotless. 

Stuart Hadlock was neat himself, and 
everything about him had to be neat. 
He would not have a fireman who did not 
fire with the utmost precision and alse 
keep himself and his engine polished to 
the last degree. "Dutch" Koegel had 
fired for Hadlock, and caught his habits. 
He copied Hadlock in every particular, 
and thus I, too, came in line for the most 
severe training. 

I was only seventeen, and weighed but 
110 pounds, which is light for a fireman. 
But I was strong and wiry, and the 
shoveling of the coal did not bother me, 
while the cleaning of the engine was the 
easiest thing in the world, for already I 
had been through an intensive «purse at 
home in dishwashing, polishing, and 
general housework. 

I worked with Koegel for a while; then 
Hadlock, who was running a passenger 
engine and could not find any fireman to 
live up to his requirements, asked for me. 
That was a high compliment. The engi- 
neer in those days generally dictated who 
should fire for him, and when Hadlock 
asked for you it meant that you were 
first class, for the best engineer always 
took the best fireman. 


THIS was a marvelous schooling. Under 
my mother I had been taught the value 
of little things—of the worth of money 
and of the sinfulness of waste. And, first 
under “ Dutch,” and later under Hadlock, 
I was taught that no job can be in the least 
degree slighted, but that every detail 
must be attended with an absolute nicety. 
Both men knew all about engines—either 
could have made one, and they kept them 
clean because thèy fairly loved the ma- 
chinery. They, too, wasted nothing; they 
knew almost as by instinct the precise 
amount of coal which should be in the 
fire for each purpose, and just how the 
fire should be trimmed. They would have 
no halfway measures—everything had to 
be exactly right—not two thirds or nine 
tenths right, but right. And they never 
for an instant let up on the discipline. 
You had to do or get out. 

A training in an engine cab is worth 
while. You have to judge distance and 
speed, and forever keep your wits about 
you—which are qualities which any man 
can use at any time. 

These men were such splendid teachers 
that l fired for only a year and nine months 
instead of for the usual four or five years. 
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More Motoring Comfort 


is obtained by the use of a starting, light- 
ing and ignition system that is depend- 
able and automatically takes care of the 
many annoying details of driving. 
The Remy Thermostat automatically 
adjusts the generator output so that the 
battery will always be charged. 
The Remy spark advance is automatically 
adjusted for the engine speed, so that the 
engine operates more smoothly and de- 
livers more power. 
The Kissel is another of the quality motor 
cars that gives you increased motoring 
comfort due to ka starting, lighting 
and ignition. 

REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 

ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION SYSTEMS 
AIT ESA EE 
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O maintain a reputation for unswerving 

ideals, the shoe manufacturer cannot 
afford to compromise with circumstances. 
Good leathers are high and not too plentiful. 
The Nettleton class of workmanship is to be 
had only from a personnel trained in tradi- 
tion as well as skill of hand. And a Nettle- 
ton shoe will retain its individuality and 
integrity long after cheaper shoes demand 
repair or replacement. 


The Aberdeen 
Shown, together with 
other Nettleton types 
of fine footgear, in 
select boot shops. If 
you are not sure where 
to find Nettletons, write 
us for name of your 
nearest dealer. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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The Two from Whom I Learned the Most, by Epwarp N. HURLEY 


Then, at nineteen, I was promoted to the 
throttle of a switching engine. One had 
to serve a year before being eligible to 
ener in ane LUE ond of En- 
gineers, and when I joined I was only 
past twenty, and I po the youngest 
member the organization ever had. ‘That 
is what hard taskmasters did for me. I 
moll Rave a traveling card i in the Brother- 
00 


AFTER two years on the switch engine 
my chance came. Tyler, who was then 
on the run to Downer’s Grove, broke his 
leg, and a messenger came over to tell me 
to take out number 73 at 5:30 the next 
morning. This train was supposed to go 
out in fifty-five minutes, and to come back 
in approximately the same time. But it 
rarely got back on time. The early 
suburban runs are patronized by men, and 
are not usually so hard to keep to schedule; 
the later trains, in which women make up 
the majority of the passengers, are nearly 
always very late, for women are slow 
getting on and off trains. Yet this early 
run, in spite of every advantage, had 
averaged ten minutes late. I knew that if 
[ brought my train in three or four 
minutes later than the average I should 
be put down as a failure as a passenger 
engineer. 

t was a clear, cool morning—just the 
sort of morning that would make a goodly 
number of people decide to go to town. 
I prayed that if such were the case the 
would be a spry lot. We came Mir 
the first part of the run in good shape, 
right on time. That was usual; the delays 
usually happened as the train "neared ile 
city. As we came to Clarendon Hills, the 
first critical flag station, my fireman, who 
was on the signal side sang out: 

“The board is down." 

That meant go on. We were still on 
time. The next flag station was High- 
lands, and there I might expect a he 
crowd. As we neared the station I could 
not make out anyone on the platform. 
It did not seem possible but again the 
fireman called over: 

“The board is down!” 

And without making a stop we puffed 
into Western Avenue Station—on time! 
The train men on the platform had their 
watches out and, as I passed, more than 
one of them nodded to say, “You are 
getting on pretty well, young man." 

By that time I was not running an 
engine: I was managing a triumphal 
entry. It was all sheer luck: of course, but 
a lot of things happen that way in this 
world; and because, through no particular 
merit of my own, I brought that train in 
to the Union Station exactly on the dot, 
for the first time in several years, I at once 
jumped into a reputation as an engineer. 
[Ihe chance to make a reputation is 
usually a matter of luck, but if vou have 

. done your groundwork you can hang on 
to the reputation. 

Iran an engine for four and a half years, 
and then came the big Burlington strike 
in 1888, when, with the rest of the men, I 
went out. I was a little tired of my job, 
anyway, and being single, with no one 
depending on me, I cheerfully joined the 
strikers. In a few weeks I tired of the in- 
activity, and went over to the Sante Fé 
to break in a new engine—that i is, to run 
it up and down the tracks until it came 
into good working order. But on the third 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


Around the House 
or 


Around the Green 


S-o-l-i-d C-o-m-f-o-r-t 


The only way to really know a Thermo 
is toslip one on. Then lay off in your 
easy chair, with the old Jimmy pipe 
simmering sort o' idly. Even the smoke- 
rings will spell s-o-l-i-d c-o-m-f-o-r-t. 
Or get out on the links and “lay on” for 
a long drive. Every muscle rides easily 
under that comfortable knitted jacket. 
Then you begin to get friendly with 
your Thermo. It fits you—accommo- 
dates itself to you. As to an old friend, 
you find yourself coming back to it as 
soon as you can side-step ceremony. 
Nothing fancy—just sensible comfort, 
for work or play, indoors or outdoors. 
Yet dressy, with a touch of style and 
snap—knitted to fit. 


Guaranteed All Wool 


A knitted fabric so fine that it looks like 
a medium weight suiting. en who 
wouldn't think of wearing a sweater, 


like the Thermo. 


Made in heather mixtures that men like, 
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gray. Price $10.00. 
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A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH of 
BUSINESS FROM ONE 
LETTER. You'll find the 
facts in this book, You'll find 
also many actual examples 
of letters that made good 
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| me. They held no future. 


| selling. 


day, when I was down under the engine 
packing a hot driving box, I looked out to 
see three of my old associates on the Bur- 
lington, who had formed themselves into 
a committee to wait on me. They told me 
that because of my prominence in the 
Brotherhood it hurt the strike to have me 
at work, and so I quit on the spot. The 
Santa Fé still owes me three days pay 
which I have never yet been able to collect. 

Fo: that was the end of my railroading. 
By that time I had quite enough of en- 
gines; I wanted to try my hand at some- 
thing new. For a year I served as a 
deputy collector in the Internal Revenue 
Service, and for another year as chief 
engineer for the county institutes, But 
political jobs had no great attraction for 
Selling was 
just coming into prominence, and I 
wanted to sell. So I soon found a job 
with a Philadelphia firm that made me- 
tallic packing for locomotives. 


I DID not know anything about selling, 
but I did know engine requirements, and 
I already had a large acquaintanceship 
among railway men. Knowledge of the 
goods is the biggest part of salesmanship, 
anyway. The metal packing had been 
used in the East, but it had never pene- 
trated west of Chicago, so I had a clear 
field. After a few months 1 felt that I 
could sell more than one line to railroad 
men. I kept on the watch for new ideas, 
and in a short time added a pneumatic 
bell ringer and a pneumatic track sander 
to my company’s list. Everything that I 
did was for the company—I never thought 
of going on my own. I sold for seven and 
a half years, and at the end of that time 
was getting two hundred and fifty dollars 
a month and had a wife and two children 
to support. The company had not paid 
me anything additional for the new ap- 
pliances which I brought to them, and so 
when I came across a pneumatic blow-off 
cock I proposed to my employers that we 
try a different basis. I said: 

“You give me one dollar royalty per 
sale. You will make six dollars on each 
sale. I agree tosell five hundred a month." 

They were good and fair men according 
to their lights. But they belonged to the 
old school which believed in never letting 
anything slip through its fingers. They 
talked over my proposal, then decreed: 

“You found this while working on our 
time; therefore it does not belong to you, 
it belongs to us." : 

“But,” I answered, “my evenings do 
not belong to you. I could have sold this 
for one thousand dollars, butinstead Iam 
trying to be fair and do my best by the 
company." 

But they could not see that I had any 
rights whatsoever. They thought that 
as an employee everything I did should 
be for them. And simultaneously I, also, 
reached a decision—that it was not worth- 
while to work for a firm that would not 
pay an extra dollar to get six dollars. 

lhat firm taught me something about 
They taught me a good deal 
more about employing, for they showed 
me how a grasping disposition narrowed 
opportunity. That company might have 


-gained a part of everything that I subse- 


quently earned, but instead they preferred 
to stand still and hold on to what they 
already had. In a few years I was much 
bigger than they were. 


But after working in one place for seven 
and a half years it was a shock to find my- 
self jobless. It really had not occurred to 
me when I left that the only place open 
for me was the great outdoors. I had a 
little money saved—not enough to keep the 
family going for more than a few months. 

Walking along the streets of Chicago | 
met a man who was named Mark Kimman 
and used to fire for me. He knew that ] 
was interested in pneumatic tools. 

“I am glad to see you,” he said. “My. 
brother, Henry, has just invented a pneu- 
matic drill.” 

“Where is it?" I asked. 

In half an hour we were out at Henry's 
shop in Lawndale looking at the first 
piston air drill that had ever beer built, 
and in half an hour more I was the sole 
agent. None of us had any money. They 
would make a drill and I would go-out and 
sell it to some of my railway acquaint- 
ances. They took on an extra man, and 
soon we got up to an output of one drill a 
day. That drill I had to sell—and always 
I did sell it. Sometimes I sold for a month 
ahead. 

In a little while we grew to a shop em- 
ploying some twenty-five men, but the 
only capital we had was that saved out of 
our sales income, and what with increasing 
pay rolls and larger demands for raw 
materials we were always desperately 
hard: up.. We were so hard up that, 
although we had the best tool, we could 
not make a showing to get the business. 


A A machinery exhibition at Saratoga, 
the best we could take was a little 6 
by rospace, while our competitor, who had 
plenty of money, took about a hundred 
square feet in which twenty-five or thirty 
well-dressed salesmen paraded around 
offering souvenirs and champagne to all 
callers. 

Their booth was placarded with an 
imposing list of their foreign offices at 
London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 

oodness knows where else. My brother 
John and I were the sole representatives 
of our company. We were the company. 
And at that we were there on a shoe- 
string, for when we left we had only four 
hundred dollars in the bank and our pay 
roll to meet. We not only had to worry 
about selling but also about financing at 
home, and eventually about getting home 
ourselves. 

The master mechanics and the bigger 
men who were attending the exhibition, 
and whom we wanted to reach, were 
rather ashamed to be seen at our booth; 
but many of them were old acquaintances 
of mine, and I got hold of them in the 
evenings outside the show. When we 
cast accounts at the close of the show we 
found that by our gum-shoe work, so to 
speak, we had really sold about as much 
as the other company with all its elaborate 
trappings. We had really sold beyond our , 
capacity to deliver. I learned from that 
show—frst, the advantage and advertise- 
ment of foreign connections and, second, 
the importance of seeming to be in the 
front rank. 

We did not want to give up any part of 
our share in the home company, and we 
had no money to open foreign branches. 
The obvious course was to sell our foreign 
rights. I spent a little money taking full- 
page advertisements in English papers, 
got some replies, and without any real 
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yo KNOW how good Listerine is for your 
mouth and teeth—as a mouth wash. So you are 


interested at once in this announcement of Listerine 
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Tooth Paste. f 
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URING this peri- 
od of unsettled 
prices and uncertain || 
values, there is added | 
| satisfaction in select- || 
| ing The Florsheim | 


Shoe and knowing that 
you receive all you 
pay for. 


Consider the wear, not 

the price per pair. 

Look for the quality 
mark, “Florsheim.” 


CHICAGO U. S. A. 


|| The Florsheim Shoe Co. | 


Write for 
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of the Times” 
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Style M-45 


Containing complete 4i 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Baxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes or in band; how to tran- 
spose cello parts and things you 
would like to know. Unrivalled for 
home entertainment, school, church and 
lodge. In big demand for orchestra dance 
music. Moat utiful tone of all wind instru- 
ments. You can learn to 


PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 


with free chart we send you, and in a few weeks 
you will be playing popular aírs. Practice is a pleas- 
ure because of quick results. Send for copy of book. 


THE FAMOUS 


uescher-Grand Cornet 


The biggest tone and the most perfect of any Cornot 
made. Double your pleasure, popularity and income by 
playing a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. . 


6 Days’ Free Trial 


pamenta. 
Rig linstrated Catalog of True-Tone Band and 
sent free. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
115 Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 


difficulty other than my own nervousness 
went abroad and sold our English rights 
for $75,000, plus an interest in the com- 
pany that bought them. 

That was the turning point. It gave us 
the money to go forward, and in six years 
we sold out for enough to enable us to 
retire. I had a notion that I wanted to 
give myself up to finding out more about 
the world, and, anyway, I was used up 


| physically. For twenty-three years I had 


been working without a break. For five 


| | years I was out of business except for the 
| management of a farm and the organizing 
| of a bank. Then my boys began to grow 


up. The fathers of all the boys they knew 
were in business, and they could not 
understand just what was my excuse for 
existence. They kept prodding me with 
“Dad, don’t you ever do anything?” and 
similar queries, until I thought it was 
about time to back up my talk about 
work with some examples of it. 

I was only forty-three then. Having 
taken an early start and, I think, made 
very fair use of my time, I had retired at 
the unusually early age of thirty-eight; 
I might say right here that retiring is not 
at all what it is cracked up to be. As long 
as you are ill, as I was during the first few 
years away from business, or until the 
novelty of traveling around with nothing 
to do wears off, a retirement is satisfying. 
But unless a man can get active inter- 


| ests of some kind, political or othérwise, 
| nothing becomes more irksome than what 
| is supposed to be ease after a life of 
| activity. Having had so many lessons in 


what to do and what not to do, the organi- 
zation of my present company and start- 
ing its career was not a difficult matter. 
Since then I have seen a great deal of 
business through the chairmanship of the 
Federal Trade Commission and through 
the United States Shipping Board, and 
always I have been impressed with the 
lack of comprehension on the part of so 
many young and old men in business that 
they should never cease going to school. 
The trouble is that all the young men 
want to start at the top. After working 
for about five days the young fellow thinks 
that he ought to be where it took the older 
man five years to get. The man who has 
passed the five-year mark thinks that he 


then knows everything, and begins to get 
into that class which imagines itself kept 
down only by favoritism. 

You can sometimes tell what a man is 
earning by. the way he acts. If he is 
very conceited, one of the quick know-it-all 
kind, you can put it down that he is 
earning about $5,000 a year or less. If he 
is just fairly feeling his oats and not 
really objectionable, then he may be 
getting up to $15,000. If he is very simple 
and unaffected, then probably his income 
is very large—for then he is spending 
none of his time thinking how much he 
knows, but is wholly taken up with learn- 
ing more about the vast nieder of things 
which he discovers he does not know. 
Itisonly thelittleman whoevergraduates; 
the big fellow stays at school every day of 
the year. Itis not easy to keep your mind 
open, to know that—no matter what people 
may tell you, or how friends may praise 
you—really you never *'arrive." 


ABOUT as good a way asany to check up 
on how nearly you have come to *' arriv- 
ing" is to cast a balance sheet on your- 
self—set off what you actually have done 
against what you would like to do. Then 
try the same experiment with your 
finances. Take a look at yourself. It will 
be informative even if not gratifying. 

Take the money side: The | ate and 
the lawyer are often hard pressed for 
money because they do not take the 
trouble to learn how to find out where 
they are—they do not know how to 
relate their expenditures to their incomes. 
The rich man’s son is nearly always in the 
same boat. The salesman at home and 
abroad—especially abroad—is always in 
trouble if he does not understand account- 
ing. Accounting is not only the starting 

oint for every sort of business knowledge, 
but also the gauge for every sort of 
career; and I think it ought to form a part 
of the curriculum in every college, so that 
a college graduate, professional or other- 
wise, would have a knowledge of the 
management of finance. Then he can 
manage himself. That is the starting 
point. From then on the school days must 
go on forever—you will see that what you 
thought was your terminus is only a way 
station, 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


OMEONE—man or woman—has taught 

you something that is worth a great 
deal to you every day you live. It may 
be worth money to you, or it may be 
worth more in common sense, happiness 
or wisdom than money can buy. Anyhow, 
tell us who it was that taught you and 
what you learned. ; 

You may have learned your best lesson 
from your mother or father or from some 
one you never saw but once. You may 
have learned it from a famous man or from 
some humble person of great wisdom. 
Whoever it was, tell us about him or her 
and what you learned. 

Be frank. Your letter ought to be 


based on your personal experience. 
names will be published. 

For the best letter of not more than 
500 words we offer these prizes: $20, 
first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
proe. Competition closes October 2oth. 
Vinning letters will appear in the 
January number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Contributions to this contest will not be 
returned unless postage is enclosed with 
entries. Manuscripts and inquiries not 
connected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover addressed to the 
Editor of THF AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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The Story of a Wonderful Dog 


(Continued from page 64) 


By the time he was a year old, the 
doughty young Pot had driven to bay 
and to destruction nearly fifty cougars. 
In Pot were combined the almost infal- 
lible olfactory sense of his bloodhound 
mother with the swiftness of his grey- 
hound sire—the ideal for which Owen had 
hoped and striven. So promising were the 
results of this season’s work that the 
exodus of livestock from the Kaibab region 
practically ceased, the herd owners bein 
quick to see that if a single dog ald 
bring about the death of fifty cougars in 
the short time Pot had seriously worked, 
a new day had dawned for them and their 
industry. Their hopes were justified, too, 
for within another year Pot and his master 
had brought down two hundred more of 
the big cats, in effect practically ending 
the cougar menace. 

This was the biggest year Pot ever had, 
for the cougars were not only plentiful, 
but from their previous security they had 
grown so reckless and over-confident that 
they scorned to use the wily expedients 
they were afterward compelled to rely 
upon to outwit the remorseless Pot. While 
the hunting was so good Pot and his mas- 
ter worked day in and day out, from earli- 
est dawn until the light faded at night, the 
dog more than once, in some spot inac- 
cessible to man in the darkness, remaining 
all night at the foot of a tree in the 
branches of which perched a bayed cougar, 
waiting for daylight and Uncle Jim to 
arrive. So strenuous was the hunting that 
Pot’s feet were often worn and swollen 
until they were hardly able to bear his 
weight. But once out of camp and upon 
a cougar’s trail he forgot his sufferings. 
These extraordinary efforts soon brought 
noticeable results. 

The cougars stopped their forays into 
territory far from their lairs at the Can- 
yon’s rim, confining their depredations to 
such of their victims as could be picked 
up near by. From this zone livestock 
herds four: be excluded by vigilant riders, 
reducing the losses to almost nothing. 
The deer, however, continued to graze 
even up to the edge of the gorge, supply- 
ing venison for the cougar’s chief ration. 


SINCE Owen began his crusade against 
the Kaibab cougar sixteen years ago, 
about eleven hondred of the creatures 
have fallen before his rifle. 

The taking of a cougar now demands far 
more energy and persistence than when 
the campaign first began, for the big cats 
have learned many lessons. Their lairs 
are chosen deeper in the Canyon fast- 
nesses. They have found out that if they 
travel over bare rock the dogs have 
greater difficulty in following their scent. 
Then, too, they are far more alert in the 
daytime, taking to their heels in flight at 
the first distant cry of the pursuers. 

Given a slight declivity down which to 
flee, the cougar is one of the fastest travel- 
ers of all animals. He moves in a series 
of bounds, each measuring fifty to seven- 
ty-five feet, depending upon the steepness 
of the hill he is descending. On level 
ground his ordinary leap is thirty-five feet. 


While going down-hill no dog can over- 
take him; but on a steep up-grade a fast 
dog is more than his a h Success in 
hunting him, therefore, depends on the 
fact that there is a bottom to every hill, 
after -reaching which the fugitive must 
begin to ascend. The pursuit of the 
Kaibab cougar, these days, almost invari- 
ably ends far down the walls of the main 
Canyon or in one of the enormous gorges 
which indent the north rim. 

The uttermost retreat is usually the 
upper lip of the “pink ledge," which, for 
the most part, forms a sheer cliff of three 
hundred feet depth; to leap from this is 
sure death, as the cougar well knows, and 
in preference he chooses to climb a tree for 
temporary security, or to place his back 
against a wall and defend himself. Armed 
with his dangerous teeth, hooked fore- 
claws two inches long, and the strength to 
vanquish an ox, it is a strange freak of char- 
acter that leads this beast to stand at bay 
before a single dog, only one quarter his 
weight, snapping, snarling and sparring, in- 
tent only upon repelling attack. He could 
tear the dog to shreds—but he will not try. 


AN 'THE contest went on, Owen found 
he was capturing fewer young cou- 
gars than before. bservation proved 
that this was because the mother cats 
substantially changed their domestic ar- 
rangements after the dogs began to work. 
The female cougar gives birth to young 
three times a year, each litter numbering 
three kittens, which are invariably made 
up of one male and two females. As the 
adult male tries to kill the kittens while 
they are in their early infancy, the nesting 
place of the expectant mother is chosen 
with this fact in mind. It must be a cave 
small enough for warmth, but large enough 
to admit the mother cat’s body. At the 
rear the den must narrow, either verti- 
cally or horizontally, to a mere niche. Into 
this niche the mother thrusts her new- 
born babies when she leaves the nest to 
hunt, the unnatural father then being 
unable to reach them in her absence. 

In the pane days preceding Pot's ac- 
tivities, the mother was accustomed to 
take her brood abroad with her as soon as 
they were able to walk. The cougar cub 
does not begin to hunt live game on its 
own hook until about eight months old, 
living from weaning time up to that age 
chiefly upon kills made by the mother, 
whom he follows in her rambles. Under 
these conditions the result was that when 
the mother was chased, some or all of the 
six following kittens and cubs were killed. 
It did not take the mother cougar long to 
comprehend this situation, after which she 
kept her cubs at home until they were 
wholly able to shift for themselves. 

'The full-grown male cougar measures 
about nine feet from tip to tip, the female 
ranging about a foot shorter. The largest 
one ever seen in the Kaibab region, a 
male, measured nine and a half feet and 
weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The average weight, however, is between 
two hundred and two hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds. 


HEN the world 

war drafted men 
by millions from farm 
and factory the habits 
and occupations of whole 
communities were twisted 
topsy turvy. New trades 
were born. Old arts and 
practices were revived. 


Esau, the mighty hunter, 
was reborn and came again 
into the birthright sur- 
rendered so long ago to 
Jacob. 


Into the forests went 
thousands of hunters and 
trappers after skins to 
keep warm the men ex- 
posed to the bitter cold 
and sweeping storms of 
Northern Europe; the avi- 
ators flying the icy upper 
levels of the air. 


That was the beginning 
of the great hunt, the most 
determined, the costliest 
and the most successful 
fur forage this old earth 
has ever known. 


Then women took up the de- 
mand for fur where the fighting 
men laid it down.: Not since 
man emerged into civilization 
has there been such a hunting 
and trapping as that which 
woman inspires today. 


Prices for fur have soared 
beyond all precedent and pre- 
vious imagining. 


Esau brings the furry pelts of 
his kill into the highest market 
of all time. Modistes and mil- 
liners of world-wide authority 
have set the fashion in furs. 
Dressmakers and furriers have 
carried the fashion into every 
community and’ stratum of 
civilized society. 
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ESAU, THE SKILFUL HUNTER, HAS RETURNED 
by Richard J. Beamish 


price. 


“Esau, the skilful hunter, has returned. He sets his snares and his 
Fair woman clamors for the choice of his kill—and you, 


Aessieurs, must pay your share of the toll.” 


The fur fashion has also been 
set for men. Custom tailors 
and makers of ready-to-wear 
have snapped up all the suitable 
fur they can get for fur collars 
and linings of overcoats and 
reefers. Fur caps and gloves are 
in unprecedented demand. 


The return of Esau has driven 
sky-high all fabrics into which 
fur enters. 


Beaver, Nutria, Hare, Rabbit 
—soft, fine furs always in high 
favor with Madame, are precisely 
those furs on which the maker of 
fine hats must also rely, because 
of their supreme felting quality. 


So your next derby or soft 
hat must pay a considerable 
tribute to Madame’s love of fine 


furs. 
* * * 


"Fur in my hat!" you say. 
"What do you mean?" 


Exactly that! Every good hat 
worn by men is felted fur. Ex- 
amine your Stetson under a 
inicroscope and you will see 


neither warp nor woof, but a 
fine, close-meshed material, den- 
ser, softer, more durable than 
any product of loom and ncedle. 


The felting process is one of 
the most interesting and least 
known of all industrial fabri- 
cations. Every filament of fur 
consists of a central shaft with 
tiny barbs extending along it, 
opening toward the tip of the 
flament. In the making of 
Stetson Hats, the furs best 
adapted are the Beaver, Nutria, 
Hare, Scotch Rabbit and pelts 
of like fineness. 


The fur is cut from the hide 
by knives revolving like the 
blades of a lawn mower. 


The fur fibres are weighed, so 
many ounces to a hat, and the 
filaments are now ready for 
felting. 


They are fed into a machine 
which blows them under high 
pressure into a chamber con- 
taining a finely perforated copper 
cone about three fect high. 


Through the perforationscomes 
sufficient suction to catch the 
filaments after they have been 
whirled madly around the cham- 
ber by the blast, their barbs 
having meanwhile meshed and 
locked as they whirled. 


A skilled worker opens the 
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chamber and finds adhering to 
the cone a film so tender that a 
careless touch will break it. He 
removes the cone with the fur 
felt upon it, carcfully wraps it in 
flannel, places a metal cover 
over it and plunges it into hot 
water to shrink and compact 
the felt. 


Then follows the coloring 
with dyes of the highest quality, 
the shaping and trimming, the 
stiffening with India shellac, the 
finishing touches of finest leather 
and silk—all of which have 
climbed to record-breaking costs 
since the war. 


Every Stetson is hand finished, 
just as every Stetson shape has 


been designed by artists who 
have studied heads, the tempera- 
ments, the facial conformations, 
the callings and the preferences 
of mankind. 


* * * 


Furin a hat! Nothing but the 
best fur if it's a Stetson. And 
the quality is maintained, even 
though fur prices have increased 
to ten times the pre-war level, 
and Beaver and other fine furs 
used in a Stetson are obtained 
only after arduous search and 
high bidding. 


Esau, the skilful hunter, has 
returned. He sets his snares 
and his price. Fair woman 
clamors for the choice of his 
spoils, and you, Messieurs, must 
pay your share of the toll! 


Now if you want to know 
more about the inside facts of 
Hat Quality, The John B. Stetson 
Company, Philadelphia, will be 
glad to send you the little book, 
“The Making of a Stetson Hat" 
—showing how these fine Stet- 
sons are made of the furry pelts 
brought home by Esau, the 
hunter. 
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The Jolly Little Tailor trade mark means this 
to every man who wears made-to-order clothes 


It is the symbol of pure wool quality and fine workmanship plus 
economy through scientific organization on a large scale. 

It is the symbol of the most successful system of tailoring-to-individual- 
measurement yet devised—a perfected, anatomic system that enables 
us to produce for any man anywhere a correctly proportioned, 
properly styled and accurately fitting suit of clothes without the 
necessity of experimenting with try-ons—and at a fair price. 


TAILORING - 


is the tailoring of today. Our dealer in your community is your point of 
contact. Ask him to show you our new woolens, smart styles and remark- 
able values for Autumn. We assume all responsibility of pleasing you 


Your copy of Men's Togs—our book ED. V. PRICE & CO. 
of correct tailoring—is ready for you Van Buren and Market Sts., Chicago 


. The Story of a Wonderful Dog, by Tuomas Heron McKEE 
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Of almost a hundred dogs which Owen 
has employed in the Kaibab region against 
the cougar, Pot was the only one to 
reach the age of twelve years. Few of 
them have reached half that span. This 


explains why Roosevelt, in the para- | 
graph quoted, called Pot “an old dog," | 
though he was only seven years of age at 


the time. In the exciting chases down and 
along the Canyon walls, a misstep has sent 
many a dog tumbling to destruction in the 
depths below; poison has accounted for 
more of them, perhaps, than any other one 
cause, for careless cowboys and foresters, 
in spite of all rules to the contrary, will in- 
sist on using such drugs against coyotes and 
wildcats; the cougar, too, has accounted 
for a substantial quota of the luckless 
canines, an over-daring one frequently ap- 
proaching too near the dangerous claws of 
the cat at bay, or pouncing upon the pros- 
trate body of a slain cougar before the 
death throes have ceased, meeting a fatal 
wound thereby. 

None of the dogs ever exceeded Pot in 
boldness; for his natural surefootedness 
saved him constantly from dangerous falls, 
while his nimble legs and wary eye enabled 
him to dodge successfully the hundreds of 
blows aiad at him by cornered and spar- 
ring cougars. Pot’s escape from death by 
p was dueto his habit of eating cooked 
ood exclusively, and that had to be from 
his master's hand whenever possible. IIe 
would go hungry for days if Uncle Jim 
were not there to feed him. Thus Pot 


lived to be the patriarch of all the pack. . 


WHILE Pot took part in the killing of 
only a little over half of the total 
number of cougars destroyed in the Kai- 
bab country during his life, in an indirect 
way he had a hand in the killing of all che 
rest. After Pot had demonstrated the 
true way of overcoming the raiders, Owen 
gathered other dogs around him to form 
a pack. And these were largely Pot's 
progeny. 

In addition, representatives from Uncle 
Jim's packs have gone out to other 
cougar-infested regions, and are continu- 
ing the cougar warfare throughout the 
grazing regions of the West. So that in 
giving thanks to Pot we must credit him 
not only with the six hundred and seven 
cougars he actually held for his master's 
rifle, but for the whole anti-cougar ‘‘ move- 
ment," which originated in his sagacity. 

After so much concerning Pot's ven- 
pos upon the cougar one might imagine 

im, in appearance, a glowering, vindic- 
tive brute intent upon fighting and blood- 
letting. When on the trail of a cougar 
this description would fit, for at such times 
he became the very embodiment of ruth- 
less energy and hate in searching for his 
prey. All was strictly business then, no 
trail being too long or winding or danger- 
ous to dim his enthusiasm. But at rest in 
camp he was a quiet, slow-moving fellow, 
habitually wearing an aspect meek and 
even sorrowful. He enjoyed a romp with 
the pups, and the commending pat of a 
friendly human hand gave him keenest 
pleasure. 

One of Pot’s self-imposed duties was 
the guardianship he exercised over the 
horses, mules, and burros of Uncle Jim’s 
outfit. At night he kept the stock 
from straying, and when the cavalcade 
traveled Pot knew the exact number of 
animals accompanying the party—these 
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The Same in Any 
Language 


HOUSANDS and thousands of people, all over 
the world, know the worth of Krementz 
Jewelry, because they have proved its unbeat- 
able quality. And quality it is that keeps 
first-time buyers permanent business friends. 


Krementz quality is for permanent service, 
in all climes, under all conditions. Its reputa- 
tion is fixed because it has been earned. 


The name “Krementz” stamped on the back of every 
piece is the mark of integrity. It identifies good work and 
fine materials. It is your protecting device and means 
that Krementz interest never lags and never is dulled by 
time. The Krementz mark says, in any language: 

Nui Winns aaa A Lh 
Guarantee 
If this article proves un- 
satisfactory at any time for 
any reason, any Krementz deal- 
er or we will replace it free. 
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LEATHER COATS 


Cut, draped and sewed | 
by Tailors 


OUR Kenyon Leather Coat has tailoring. 
It makes all the difference in the world. 


The Man wears a tan Kenyon Leather Coat of 
such quality that the leather drapes like cloth. 
Storm collar, long lines, military belt. 


The Girl wears one of the new mahogany Leather 
Kenyons. The fine leather makes possible correct 
draping and dashing, athletic lines. Smart to the 
last detail, this coat is a Kenyon triumph. 

See these TAILORED Leather Coats at your Dealer s. On 


sale everywhere in the United States and Canada. Identify 
the genuine by the label—C. Kenyon Co., Makers, N. Y. 


Style cards and name of local merchant mailed on request. 
C. KENYON COMPANY, Inc. 


sth Ave. Bldg., New York 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Makers of Kenyon Cord Tires and Tubes 
Weatherproofs and Waterproofs 


sometimes numbering as many as twenty. 
While his usual position was in the van, 
sniffing busily for cougars, every half hour 
or so j^ would squat by the side of the 
trail, allowing the procession to file past 
him. If a tired burro had halted some- 
where back for a rest in the shade, or if one 
of the horsemen had departed temporarily 
on some excursion of his own, Pot immedi- 
ately set up a howl of warning, refusing to 
go on util someone turned about to hunt 
the absentee. The working of a big outfit 
of pack animals through difficult country 
is ordinarily no easy task, but with Pot on 
the job there was no need to worry, for he 
considered himself personally responsible 
for the safe arrival of every man and every 
animal that started the journey. 

When Roosevelt and his party were in 
the Kaibab forest in 1913, a strong at- 
tachment grew up between him and Pot, 
an incident of which is typical of both man 
and dog. The Colonel carried with him a 
small silk tent into which he could retreat 
to escape from insects during his usual 
noonday siesta. Pot insisted upon enter- 
ing the tent and napping beside the 
distinguished guest, much to Owen's em- 
barrassment, and in spite of repeated 
scoldings. One day Roosevelt said, “‘Let 
him alone, Uncle Jim. It makes me real 

roud to have a dog like Pot pick me out 
or a tent-mate; it's a genuine compliment 
and pleases me immensely." After that 
Pot and the ex-President of the United 
States enjoyed their mid-day dreams to- 
gether in amity and peace.* 


BETWEEN Uncle Jim and Pot the bond 
of affection and loyalty existing could 
not have been more firm or unselfish had 
the two been actual father and son. Dur- 
ing the twelve years of the dog's career 
they were almost-inseparable friends and 
companions, each knowing the moods and 
wishes of the other by intuition. Uncle 
Jim, a gentle-voiced bachelor of seventy 
years, in speaking of the dead dog last 
summer, said, “I never had a son, and I 
don't know as I needed one while I had 
Pot. But Im pretty lonesome now, 
a-goin' around siluut im. This Kaibab 
forest was home to Pot and me when we 
was together; but with him gone it don't 
seem like home no more. Years ago Pot 
was the orphan; but I feel like the orphan 
now. 

Anyone inclined to cavil at such close 
relationship between a dog and a man will 
do so ea because he did not know Old 
Pot—and because he does not know James 
Owen. 

Milder, perhaps, than Uncle Jim’s, but 
not less genuine, was the sorrow of the 
men of the Kaibab cow and sheep camps 
when the word passed that Pot was no 
more. Not a man among them but knew 
Old Pot personally, and not one was with- 
out some story to tell of the good dog’s 
faithfulness, courage, or sagacity. He had 
come among them in dark days, bringing 
cheer and hope—and he had made good. 

Pot’s broken body lies in its grave on 
the verge of the great Canyon, but the 
memory of his deeds will linger long 
among the men of the Kaibab; and if there 
is such a place as a heaven for the dog, 
Old Pot is surely one of the elect, for he 
was a good and faithful servant. 


*Sce “A Cougar Hunt on the Rim of the Grand 
Cañon,” by Theodore Roosevelt, in “The Outlook," 
October 4, 1913. 
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Health Unoerwear 


for Men, Women ano ChilOren 


The Comfortable Man 


in any superheated theatre, church or room, is the 
man wearing Duofold Underwear. 


Because all the wool in the Duofold two-layer fabric 
is on the outside—only the layer of soft cotton 
touches the skin. Bodily moisture is absorbed from 
the cotton by the outside wool where it quickly 
evaporates, keeping body and garment dry. 


Duofold provides ample warmth for outdoors and 
enjoyable comfort indoors, plus protection to health. 


Buying Duofold for the whole family is an excellent 
investment. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 


Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


AND REMEMBER —In spring and summer enjof the Ease and 
Comfort of Rockinchair Underwear—with the full blouse in 
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ess of finishing that makes the cotton suits absolutely 
unshrinkable. 
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Spirit Dope 
(Continued from page 61) 


when her an’ Florence don’t find you here? 
Now, listen to me, an’ you'll own a fur- 
lined bathtub with plush handles.’ 
“*Shoot,’ says Peewee; ‘but make it 
snappy.’ 
““We meet 'em all sereno at the grand- 
stand like we told ’em,’ I says. ‘Then we 
ut her wise that Duckfoot is sore at you 
efore he takes the dive off Trumpeter,’ I 
says. ‘We tell her we've talked with all 


the jockeys, an’ from what we hear we | 


think Duckfoot is double-crossin’ us, an’ 
we'd better leave it alone.’ 


““DEEWEE takes me to his bosom. ‘I 
guess that’s a poor idea,’ he says. 
“Oh, Boy" 

***'That ain't all,’ I says. 

**[ could listen to you forever,’ says 
Peewee. 

“*They may cut loose a good thing to- 
day, I says. ‘We mooch around among 
the gang, and find out if somebody’s tryin’ 
with a long shot. If it looks right, we put 
Aunt Minnie on. She wins big. Right 
there you're aces. You tell her you'll slip 
her live ones like that right along when 
you're her favorite nephew. Do you get 
me?’ 

“ Peewee’s holdin? my hand and bab- 
blin’ like a child by now. He tells me 
never to forget that Florence an’ him will 
always have a place in the home fur me. 

** "That's all right,’ I says. ‘Let’s hop 
out an’ see what’s what among the bunch. 
Tell the boys you gotta know somethin’ 
to-day especial. Tell'em you'll return the 
favor big with every hoss you've got, an' 
mine besides. Now, fly at it." 

“I start one way an’ Peewee another. 
I see everybody that oughta be in the 
know an' pull a line of sob stuff, but all 1 
get is the frozen orb. I meet one guy who 
says that another guy tells him that one 
of his swipes hears another swipe say 
they're goin' to put one across in the last 
race; an’ that's the best I get. Peewee 
don't have no luck, neither, an' we get 
another jolt when Aunt Minnie an' Flor- 
ence show up and we spill our story about 
what we hear from the jockeys. 

"*Do you think I'd listen to them 
crooks,’ says Aunt Minnie, ‘when I've got 
a spirit voice to guide me? I've come out 
here, with heavenly help to get back what 
belongs to me,’ she says, ‘an’ I puppose to 
get it back. Now let me look at my list 
again,’ she says; ‘Bonny Mary—what a 
sweet name! One of you take this twenty 
dollars and bet it on dear little Bonny 


Mary.’ 
“< Listen, ma'am,' says Peewee. ‘This 
filly’ san odds-on. She's only one-to-two.’ 
€ 


‘That’s good, says Aunt Minnie. 
‘She ought to beat two of them easy 
enough. Run along now, like l've told 

ou. 
T *Peewee explains to her it's the odds 
he's talkin about, not the number of 
entries, and after she's wise that she's 
gotta put up twenty to win ten, an' we 
argue with her a while, she says she'll 
stay off the first one. 

* Well, Bonny Mary gets off in front 
and leaves the field like they're tied. She 
wins by five len'ths, pulled up, an’ Aunt 
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l “Must I Look Outside 
| for a New Manager?" 


John Brewster Carson— Vice 
President in charge of Production 
was "up against it." He needed a 
General Manager to replace Ridley 
- who had resigned because of illness. 

Ridley had been the main cog in 
the smooth-running machinery of 
this great industrial corporation. 
His value lay in his ability to detect 
and eliminate waste. He could tell 
at a glance whether any particular 
department of the organization 
= was functioning efficiently. : 


- Wanted the ‘‘All-Department 
1 Man" 


Ridley could do this because he was an 
“all-around man." He understood the 
basic principles of industrial management 
and could apply them to practical condi- 
tions. 

Carson wanted to pick Ridley's successor 
= from the men who were already inside the 
= company. He thought of Mallory, but 
= Mallory didn't know “costs” or anything 
about distributing “overhead” expenses. 
: Simpson might do, if only he understood 
- more about powcr-plant and equipment 
: problems. Then there was Bartlett—he 
was an expert on accounting, but he didn't 
know the first thing about executive statis- 
tical control, including the methods of 
presenting facts graphically. Edwards 
knew about purchasing and storing of 
materials, but wouldn't recognize a “floor 
layout” if he saw one. 


Name after name came to mind, but 
always it was the same story—capable, 
promising men, yes, but each of them knew 
only his own particular department. Not 
one possessed that broad grasp of all 
departments required of a General Manager. 

Carson's dilemma is a common one. 
Industry is insistently calling for industrial 
managers—men who know the principles 
which govern factory organization and 
administration, the selection and layout of 
building and equipment, the planning and 
routing of work, wage systems and bonus 
plans, cost accounting, the generation and 
use of power, the valuation of property and 
= statistical control. 
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specialists have co-operated to produce the : 
" Factory Management Course and Service 
of the Industrial Extension Institute." Big 
business gladly pays these experts enormous 
fees for professional advice. But through 
the "Course and Service" the combined 
experience. of men like Babson, Gantt, 
Knoeppel, Ficker, Steinmetz, Farnham, 
Bloomfield, Myers, etc., has been system- 
atically arranged so that you can acquire, 
at slight expense, the training you need in 
order to qualify for the bigger jobs ahead. 


The Chance of a Lifetime 


The “Factory Management Course and 
Service” offers you the opportunity to 
repare yourself for the new profession of 
ndustrial Engineering and Management. 
It does this through a Home Study Course 
based on the University plan, and consisting 
of text books, lectures, talks, reading 
assignments, problems and model solutions 
to these problems. The Consulting Service, 
which is part of the Course, is designed to 
help you solve the questions which arise in 
your daily work. 


A Course of Proven Worth 


Right now, hundreds of men in great 
industrial organizations, such as the 
Dupont Co, the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
the Edison Phonograph Co., the Ford 
Motor Car Co., the General Electric Co., 
etc, etc, are enrolled in the “Factory 
Management Course and Service." 

They have chosen the shortest, surest 
road to obtain the knowledge of fundamen- 
tals required of a managing executive. 

Follow their example. Start preparing 
today for the $20,000 job ahead. Tear off 
the coupon below and send for: 


“Thinking Beyond Your Job" 


— the interesting free booklet that tells 
you everything vou want to know about 
the “Factory Management Course and 
Service." 
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Industrial Extension Institute 
Nine East 45th St. New York City 


Send me “Thinking Beyond Your 
Job," without obligation. 
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Models inimitable in Lines and 
Taste—by a Master who works 
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Minnie looks at Peewee like he’s a mur- 
derer. 

“*Now I guess you're beginning to 
understand what advice from above is 
worth,’ she says. She dives in a black bag 
she’s carryin an’ comes up with Duck- 
foot’s tips an’ her roll. She looks at the 
paper an’ hands Peewee the roll. ‘There’s 
all I brought—fifty dollars,’ she says. 
‘ Now you march down and bet every cent 
of it on Matinée Idol, bless him, an’ come 
straight back here when vou've done it.’ 

“Peewee takes the roll and starts fur 
the books, givin’ me the eye to come 
along. But Aunt Minnie stops me. 

*** You stay here,’ she says. An’ I can 
see she won't let both of us get away with 
that fifty bones. . 

Peewee gets the money up at six-to-five, 
and brings Aunt Minnie the ticket. She 
puts it in her bag and sets back with a 
peaceful smile. She acts like the race is 
in; but it ain't, believe me. The Idol hoss 
don't get away good an' strikes a jam at 
the first turn. It looks like he's out of it, 
but Loftus is up an' that saves the bacon. 
At the head of the stretch he goes to work 
on that dog an’ I'll say he rode him. At 
that he's got nothin’ on Peewee. Peewee 
stands up in his seat an' lifts the hoss 
every jump from the head of the stretch 
to the wire. Loftus kicks a win out of the 
plater, but you can't tell where Peewee's 
color stops an' his face begins when it's 
over. Florence squeaks a couple of times 
but Aunt Minnie don't bat an eye. She's 
got her hands folded over her stummick 
at the finish. It's a cinch she'd be rockin' 
if she had a chair. 

“Peewee cashes the ticket for her and 
tries to slip her the roll. Aunt Minnie 
lamps her list and pushes it back at him. 
‘On Pickwick,’ she says. 

*** AII?' says Peewee. 

“All,” says Aunt Minnie. 

“Peewee don't work so hard that race. 
The favorite gets a nice break an’ grabs 
the win by a len'th at even money.  Pee- 
wee gets orders to bet the works on Sir 
Barton in the stake, an' does it. 

“The Ross bear-cat is one-to-three, but 
he'd ought to of been nothin’ to a thou- 
sand. He's a great colt all the time, an' 
when he's right I'll tell the ‘World’ an’ 
‘Herald’ it takes a hoss to beat him. He 
was right that day. He just come out an' 
galloped. He was bricbur his ears an' 
lookin' at the scenery all the way. 


“PY THIS time Aunt Minnie's sus- 

picions that we'll make a get-away 
with her dough has faded some, so when 
she tells Peewee :o send it all in on Lucul- 
lite in the sprint, an' Peewee gives me a 
wild look, I go along with him. 

**What'll I do?’ says Peewee. ‘She’s 
copped three in a row, an' that makes four 
that run to form. She must think it's 
against the rules for a favorite to lose. 
She's doublin’ up backward. The way 
she works it she drops the whole bundle 
the first time she picks a wrong one. 
Wharll I do?’ 

“<I give it up,’ I says. ‘At that, you're 
doin’ the best you can. Do you know 
anything that can beat the Lucullite hoss 
in this race?’ 

*** No, says Peewee. ‘He oughta grab it.’ 

"There you are,’ I says. ‘If you can 
put her on a live one, it’s different. All I 
know fur you to do is lay it on the pub- 
lic choice an’ let 'em run.’ 
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Spirit Dope, by Joun Tarntor Foote 


“Peewee begins to cuss. He cusses Aunt 
Minnie fur a while, an’ then. he starts in 
on me fur monkeyin’ with the ouija. 

***Where do you get that stuff?’ I says. 
‘Don’t you tell me to spring Uncle Horace 
on her? I guess Ill leave you flat, right 
now.’ 

“< Aw, furget it, says Peewee. ‘Can’t 
you stand fura kid? It ain’t you, it’s that 
darn Duckfoot. What does the pinhead 
want to fall off his hoss fur? The poor 

h! 


"WE PUT up the roll on Lucullite, an' 

` he stands a long drive to beat 

Flags a nod. The race leaves Peewee 

limp as a rag, an’ when Aunt Minnie gives 

him the word to lay it all on Panaman, he 
can only make motions. I go along with 
him to help split it up, because it’s a nice 

. bundle. by this time an’ the bookies’ll 

think it’s wise money. 

“Peewee’s glassy-eyed by now, an’ I 
: try to brighten him up. ‘What’s the mat- 
ter with you?’ I says. ‘Things has broke 
elegant fur you. If you get her back home 
with this roll you take Florence to a pic- 
ture show that night.’ 

* "That's fine, says Peewee. ‘Only six 
favorites has got to win to-day fur her 
to go home with a roll. That's all—just 
six. 

“Just then Peg-leg Peters hobbles 
ast. He's movin' like he's on his way. 
Meet me under the stand,' he says, out 

of the side of his face, an' we trail him. 

“*T been lookin’ fur you both,’ says 

Peg-leg, when we're over by the lunch 

counter. ‘l hear you want one special to- 

day. Listen. Golden Chimes. He's a 

great colt. He has cracked heels for a 

while, but he's good again. This is a prep. 

race. He can run over that field like 
they're part of the track, an' he's out to 
win. just bet two hundred myself. 

; Here's the ticket. I get ten-to-one, but 

, it’s eight by this time. "Nough said. So 
long." 

“Now this Peg-leg is wise as six owls. 

' When he bets on one it's gotta break a leg 

: to lose. He's second trainer for the 

Gerrys, who own this Golden Chimes. 

The Gerrys paid fifteen thousand fur the | 
; colt at a yearling sale. It looks like a 
cinch. 

**' Come on quick,’ I says to Peewee. 
*Here's where you win yourself a home.’ | 

“We start for the books on a run. ‘Bet 
part of it fur me,’ says Peewee, handin’ me 
three hundred. 

*** All right, I says. ‘I bet a hundred of 
my own besides.’ 

"*Me too,’ says Peewee. 

later.’ 

© “I get Aunt Minnie’s three hundred up 
with Ernie Sholes an’ bet a hundred fur 
myself with Mark Solomon, both at 
eight-to-one. When I meet Peewee he’s 
got the same price, an’ he’s full of joy an’ 
rapture. But when he slips Aunt Minnie 
the happy news about bettin’ her money 
on Golden Chimes, it’s a wonder what she 
says don’t melt the paint off the grand- 
stand: posts. She runs out of remarks 
after while, an’ winds up by tellin’ Flor- 
ence that mebbe from now on she'll let 
her ole aunt keep her safe from snakes an’ 
adders. 

“But, listen,’ says Peewee. 

“Listen to a thing like you,’ she says, 
‘when I have a voice from spiritland to 
guide me?’ | 


*See you 
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Earn $12.00 Extra in October 
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THOUSANDS of men and women hs 
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> received even more 


and address within the next thirty days will be given 
introducing The American Ma azine, Woman's 
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than twelve dollars for devoting only a few hours" 


Spare time to our interests, while many giving their entire time are earning a comfortable living. 


Write to-day to Business 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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ALRATH Motor Gloves will 


suit you from wrist to finger 
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patterns assure driving comfort, firm wheel 
grip, long service. Washable—will not shrink 
or harden. May be had unlined or lined in 
gauntlet and regular glove lengths at motor 
supply stores and men’s shops. 
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The Meyer Both College is conducted as a 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
largest commercial art organization in the field, 
who produced and sold last year over 12,600 
commercial drawings—used by many of the 
leading advertisers of the United States and 
Canada. 

YOU get the benefits of 19 years' successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which en- 
nbled this organization to domi- 
nate its field. To give you facts 
you ought to know about this in- 
tensely interesting, highly paid 
profe.sion—(equally open to men 
and women)—ve will send our special 
book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY,” i you 
will pay half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 
Meyer Both College of Commercial Art 


Address Dept. 15 


N. E. Cor. Michigan Ave, at 
20th St. Cri. CAGO, ILL. 
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Wherever you live, you 


can at any moment become 
a Pace Student in Accountancy and Busi- 


ness Administration—you can lay for your- 
self the foundation for eventual market value as a pro- 
fessional accountant, an auditor, a cost analyst, a tax 
specialist, a treasurer, a controller, a technically trained 
executive. You do not have to remain in routine and 
restricted employment—the demand for Accountancy-edu- 
cated men and women everywhere far outruns the supply. 


Any properly qualified man or woman, anywhere, wishing to become 
Accountancy-educated can at any moment command the educational 
service of the Pace Organization, for the Pace Courses are given both in 
Resident Schools and by Extension through the mails in accordance with a standard- 
ized system of instruction. Many new class groups (day and evening) are being formed 
all the year round at Pace Institute, Washington, Boston, and New York, and twice a 
year at each of 48 affiliated schools. 


$7 Month's Trial Instruction 


If you enroll in the Extension Course, you may take one month's trial instruction, with the charge for 
tuition and tent limited to $7. You will be under no obligation whatsoever to continue the Course. This 
liberal offer will enable you to test to your own satisfaction Pace Institute's ability to teach you Account- 


ancy by Extension through the mails. 
Send to Pace Institute, New York, for details of this $7 trial offer, 


99 
“MAKING READY and also for a complimentary copy of “MAKING READY,” a 


32-page booklet which contains much helpful information about economic opportunities for Accountancy- 
educated men and women. For Resident School Bulletin and information, write to any onc of the follow- 


ing addresses— ê 
Pace Institute 
(Department 17) 
30 Church Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


715 G Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Tremont Temple 
Boston, Mass. 
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|| | “All right,” says Peewee; “but when 


| this race is over an’ I hand you right at 
five thousand I guess you’ll act different.’ 

“That don’t get him nothin’ fur a 
minute, but Florence puts in. 

“What if Mr. Simpson is right, Auntie,’ 
she says, ‘and you win five thousand 
dollars?’ 

“‘Be still, child,’ says Aunt Minnie. 
* You're just.a innocent dove in a den of 
thieves. . . .. How much did you say I'll 
win?' she says to Peewee. 

**Four thousand six hundred bucks,’ 
says Peewee. 

“*Humph!’ says Aunt Minnie, lookin?’ 
at the tickets. ‘Well, we'll see She sets 
down an' begins to fan herself with her 
program. Her lips is drawed together so 
tight you can't see her mouth. 


"NVHEN they parade, the Gerry colt 
looks like a million dollars. He's 
a bright chestnut an' shows class a foot 
thick. 

“*Which one is Panaman?’ says Aunt 
Minnie. 

“<The first one,’ says Peewee. ‘If you 
want to see a real hoss look at the third 
one. That’s Golden Chimes.’ 

*' Ain't he a beauty?’ says Florence. 
But Aunt Minnie don't open her face. 

“Well, they get off, an’ a guy behind us 
starts to call the race. ‘Golden Chimes 
in front,’ he says. 

“*You hear that?’ yells Peewee. ‘Come 
awn, baby!’ 

“*Golden Chimes two len'ths? says the 
guy behind us, ‘an’ runnin’ easy!’ He’d 
said an armload. I’m watchin’ the colt 
through my glasses an’ he has the field 
dizzy. He’s just playin’ along. 

“*Golden Chimes, five len'ths says 
the guy behind us. *He'll win by a block.’ 
Florence begins to squeal an' bounce up 
an' down in her seat. I seen Aunt Minnie 
loosen her lips a little an’ stop fannin' 
herself. 

“Just then they hit the first turn an’ 
-Pll tell you what that colt done. He was a 
good colt runnin’ easy in front of a bunch 
of crabs, but he goes clear to the outside 
fence on this Prince-of-Wales'-delight, 
Ole-England-forever race track. he 
field gets to him before the boy straightens 
him out, but he’s movin’ away again when 
they swing into the stretch. All he’s got 
to do is romp home. Does he do it? Not 
him. He's a bright colt that's learned 
already where the rail oughta be in the 
stretch. So he goes huntin' it right across 
the track. By the time he's gee-hawed 
straight again the best he can do is to 
come home like a house afire and finish in 
second place a nose back of Panaman. 

“‘ Panaman wins,’ they yell all around 
us. Aunt Minnie takes off her specs an’ 
puts 'em in her bag. Next she gets up slow 
an' brushes the front of her dress. 

'"*Come, Florence! she says, an’ her 
an' Florence move out into the aisle an? 
leave us settin' where we are. Peewee 
don't even watch 'em go." 


Take Care of Your Heart 
THAT wonderful engine the human 


heart beats 38,000,000 times in a year. 


| The left ventricle in twenty-four hours 


does work equal to raising one ton to a 
height of eighty-two feet. 
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Irving Berlin Gives | 
Nine Rules for 
Writing Popular 
Songs 
(Continued from page 37) 


tight living, and right thinking, exception- 
ally ‘‘well bred,” industrious, very rich, 
internationally famous before passing into 
his thirties—and still wearing a seven and 
one-quarter size hat! 

Nor has he any warped notions about 
the intellectual worth of the kind of thing 
he ner of js oon pice ems par- 
ticular field. He frankly admits he knows 
next to nothing about harmony or the Wherever you go—well-dressed folks 


technical niceties of versification. : 
He tells you that when he has completed who know real value are Wearing 


the melody of one of his songs he must x 4 . 

employ a trained musician to transcribe Hav S K uper sean) Gloves 

the notes to paper. Mr. Berlin plays a 

bar or so of the song, and then pauses When buying gloves they first look for the HAYS Button—assur- 
until the hired musician has jotted the ance of FIRST QUALITY leather and construction. Then they 


look for the label that says: ‘‘Superseam’’—meaning an outseam 
glove so stitched with SILK that the seams will not ravel, even 
though the thread is cut or broken. 
Hays Superseam Gloves for Men and Women are sold by leading 
" . EM dealers. : 
BY r Irving Berlin is past master of The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 

several big fundamentals: He is of the Gloves Since 1854 
crowd, and has a genius for knowing 
what the crowd wants. To his innate 
gifts he has added a comprehensive 
knowledge, gained by thoughtful study of 
his own and other's failures and successes, 
and by close observation of the public's 
likes and dislikes. Out of this knowledge 
he has evolved certain rules which, he in- 
sists, must always be followed by the 
writer of popular songs. 

High on his list of ideas is the truism 
which he quotes so frequently: “ inspira- 
tion is ninety per cent perspiration." 

“T feel certain I’ve written more failures 
than any other song writer on earth," he 
says. "But I write more failures because 
[ write more songs than anyone else does. 

* And nobody appreciates more than I 
do how bad some of my lyrics are in the 
matter of technical details. I've rhymed 
‘Aida’ with ‘sweeter.’ I've done worse 
than that, especially back in my inex- 
perienced days. The lyric of the biggest 
money maker of all, ‘Alexander’s Rag 
time Band,’ is simply terrible! Some of the 
biggest hits I’ve written were songs I was 
so ashamed of that I pleaded with the 
heads of music houses not to publish them. 
But none of my technical errors have been 
due to laziness or slipshod methods. My 
job is writing popular songs, not writing 
models of technical perfection. I’d like 
to ‘put them over’ in forms goed to E E A man's insistence on hav. 


notes down; another brief strain, another 
pause, and so on until the last note of the 
composition has been recorded. 


the high-brow as well to the general É : 7 ; : 

public, if for no other reason than the mg se Ring exactly right ^ 

practical one of adding all the high-brows provea again and agam 

to the rest of my music-buying public. the opularity of O-B Rings 

M of all, 1 must make my songs A — with men all over America. 
“Almost everybody—your ice man, “ Wherever good jewelry is sold 

butcher's boy, the grocery clerk, anybody! : 


—has in him the making of some sort OSTBY & BARTON CO. 
of lyric, which, if properly developed, 
would not only make him independently 
rich, but would keep a song-publishing 
house going successfully, on the earnings 
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> Church Workers Earn 
$100.00! 


Some live-wire organization in yourchurch 
can enlarge its own or the church’s treasury 
very substantially by introducing THE 

$ AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN’S Home Com- 
PANION, COLLIER S, the National Weekly, THE MENTOR, and 
Farm AND FinEsiIDE to the members of the congregation and 
the inhabitants of your town whether they belong to your 
church or not. À 


$30 to $50 Monthly or More 


can be secured for any organization in your church by the adoption of 
the Crowell Church-Aid Plan. Besides furnishing your church with 
$$$ to work with, the Church-Aid Plan will stir up the enthusiasm of 
your congregation and Sunday school. You can easily earn $100 in the 
next few months. If your Ladies’ Aid, Christian Endeavor or Ep- 
worth League wants to try it out—WRITE TO-DAY. 


CHURCH-AID DEPARTMENT, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, Desk L, 416 W. 13th St., New York 


Please send full particulars regarding Church-Aid Plan. 


of just that single song, for a whole year— 
and a song publisher’s business expenses 
run often as high as forty or fifty thousand 
dollars a month. 

* Everybody has the makings of a great 
song hit in him, because everyone hears 
sentences and catches phrases, or origi- 
nates snatches of refrains, quite as good 
as those which the experienced song writer 
uses as the groundwork of a colossal hit. 

“I estimate that there are to-day at 
least a quarter of a million Americans 
earnestly trying to write popular songs— 
but not earnestly and intelligently enough 
to win. What is the result of all this mis- 
directed effort? Why, if a year brings five 
or six successes of the kind the publishers 
know as 'natural song hits'—the sort of 
song that just explodes into success with- 
out advertising or ‘plugging’—the music- 
publishing world gives three rousing 
cheers. 

“The whole trouble is that the ice man, 
the newsboy, and the highly technical 
writer of polished verse rarely know, or 
try to learn, the rules of the big game of 
writing popular songs. 

*"The would-be song writer must follow 
the rules if his song is to be popular. He 
must follow the rules till the sweat pours 
off him. There isn’t a night in the year— 
I have the habit of working all night 
instead of all day—that I don't write all, 
or a great part, of a song, literally by the 
sweat of my brow. 

“Ambitious lads ask me almost daily: 
‘What’s the easiest kind of song to write?’ 

“ʻA good song, I tell them. A bad 
song is the hardest to write because the 
song writer, in his efforts to turn a failure 
into success, never is finished with trying 
to write and rewrite it." 


IN order that I might have writing 
facilities to take down the song com- 
position *'rules"" Mr. Berlin was about to 
dictate to me, he led me back to a small 
working den, the chief furnishings of 
which were a wonderfully carved writing 
table and, directly opposite the table, a 
shabby upright piano that must have 
come into being about the same time 
young Mr. Berlin did. 

The base of the humble “upright” 
rested upon pads of folded felt many 
inches thick. Also, no meticulous surgeon 
had ever bandaged a broken leg more 
thoroughly than Mr. Berlin had swathed 
the innards of the humble old piano with 
more yards of thick felt. Furthermore, 
he had dumped and packed many pounds 
of downy white feathers above and below 
the piano strings and sounding board. 
The pedals had been permanently locked 
with small wedges. 

The explanation of all these elaborate 
anti-noise arrangements is characteristic 
of the youthful song writer. 

“T don't want to bother anyone who 
might be sick, or resting, or asleep, in the 
neighborhood," was his simple explana- 
tion. "I've tried hard to do my own 
sleeping at normal hours, but found my- 
self, night after night, climbing out of bed 
at all hours to hammer out a melody or 
write down a lyric that was keeping me 
awake. 

. "So now I begin my work shortly after 
dinner every night, and keep at it until 
four or five o'clock the next morning. 
The strings of this old bird are muffled so 
they make only a faint tinkle when the 
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Lightandsmart 
as a sport-coat 


—sheds the 


hardest rain 


Six layers of rubber built 
right into the fabric 


ISTINCTIVE in cut, ma- 

terial and design—correctly 

tailored in every detail— 
U. S. Raynsters protect you against 
the heaviest downpour. Built right 
into the fabric are at least six 
layers of rubber, so light and flexi- 
ble that you'd never know they 
were there. 


On city streets or out at the 
country club, walking or motoring— 
wherever smartly dressed men go 
in wet weather you will find U. S. 
Raynsters. They are made in the 
familiar raincoat fabrics, in wool- 
ens, yarntex, and heathertones, in 
many styles and colors, for men, 
women and children. 


Rubber Surface Raynsters—Rayn- 
sters are also made with smooth 
rubber surface for farmers, police- 
men, firemen, drivers, sportsmen 
and all who work or play outdoors. 
Back of their sturdy strength is all 
the painstaking 
care in manufac- 
ture that has 
made the Rayn- 
ster famous. 


Six thin layers of 
rubber inside the 
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Every coat that bears the Raynster label, no 
matter what the price—whether it’s the a eed 


smartest summer model or a teamster’s heavy 
stormcoat—is backed by all the skill and ex- 
perience of the oldest and largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. 


Ask your dealer to show you U. S. Raynsters 
—or write us at 1790 Broadway, New York, for 
booklet showing many different styles. 


Look for the name Raynster on the label. 


Raynster 


Reg. U. S. Pau Ofl. 


xw" United States Rubber Company 
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a” DIAMONDS» 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 


For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond ts of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany 
style 14K. solid gold setting. 
Order this diamond, take it 
to any jeweler and 1f he says 
it can be duplicated for less 
than $200.00 send It baek and 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 


Our price direct $145.00 


10 you... reve 


Ns. 


Ladie's All Platinum 
Diamond Ring $530.00 
16 blue white perfectly 
cut diamonds set on 
sides. Large center stone 


Men's Green Gold 
Diamond K.ng $346.00 


Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamond, embedded 
in solid platinum. Ring 


is fine blue white color. is handsomely hand- | 
Ring igexquisttelyhand- carved in recian 
carved and pierced. design. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


lácarat . . $31.00 14 carats . $217.00 
carat . . 50.00 2carats . 620.00 
carat . . 73.00 3carats . 930.00 


Money refunded if these dlamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
Vf desired, rings will be sent to your bank OT any 
Express Co. with privilege 
ofexamination. Our 
diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time 
goes with every pur- 
chase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 7: 
VALUAKLE 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
*'*HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS'' 


This book Is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds 
Tells how they mine, 
cutand market dia- 
monds. "lhis book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities, $20.00 to 

20,000.00, Isconsid- A 1 
ered an authority. = Free 


Jason Weiler & Soni 


352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


Writ 
for 
your 
copy 
today 
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AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


keys are struck. The creak is out of the 
pedals. Instead of using them, I tap my 
toe on a floor pad to keep in physical 
swing with the rhythm. With these pre- 
cautions I can go to bed around daylight 
without feeling that I’ve invaded my 
neighbors’ rights.” 

Having cleared up this matter, Mr. 
Berlin took up the nine rules which he not 
only preaches to others, but also practices 
himself. 

“A song writer may break the rules of 
grammar, of versification, even of com- 
mon sense and reason,” he said by way of 
brief preface, “and still turn out a song 
hit of the popular variety. He cannot 
ignore the rules of popular song construc- 
tion and get away with his song. As in 
everything else, there have been song hits 
which were exceptions to some part of the 
code, but the rules must be followed in a 
general way or the song will certainly— 
not probably, but certainly—be a failure." 


ERE are the rules as Mr. Berlin 
thoughtfully dictated them to me: 

First—The melody must musically be 
within the range of the average voice of the 
average public singer. The average-voice 
professional singer is the song writer's 
salesman, the average-voice public his 
customers. The salesman-singer cannot 
do justice to a song containing notes too 
high, too low, or otherwise difficult to 
sing; and the customer will not buy it. 

Second—The title, which must be 
simple and easily remembered, must be 
“planted” effectively in the song. It 
must be emphasized, accented again and 
again, throughout verses and chorus. 
The public buys songs, not because it 
knows the song, but because it knows and 
likes the title idea. Therefore sacrifice 
lines you are proud of, even sacrifice 
rhyme and reason if necessary, in order to 
accentuate the title line effectively. 

Third—A popular song should be 
sexless, that is, the ideas and the wording 
must be of a kind that can be logically 
voiced by either a male or a female singer. 
Strive for the happy medium in thought 
and words so that borh sexes will want to 
buy and sing it. 

Fourth—The song should contain heart 
interest, even if it is a comic song. Re- 
member, there is an element of heart- 
longing in the most wildly syncopated 
*Ah'm goin’ back to Dixie” darky 
"rag" ever written. 

Fifth—The song must be original in 
idea, words, and music. Success is not 
achieved, as so, many song writers mis- 
takenly believe, by trying to imitate the 
general idea of the great song hit of the 
moment. 

Sixth—Your lyric must have to do with 
ideas, emotions, or objects known to 
everyone. Stick to nature—not nature 
in a visionary, abstract way, but nature 
as demonstrated in homely, concrete, 
everyday manifestations. 

Seventh—The lyric must be euphonious 
—written in easily singable words and 
phrases in which there are many open 
vowels. 

Eighth —Your song must be perfectly 
simple. Simplicity is achieved only after 
much hard work, but you must attain it. 

Ninth—The song writer must look upon 
his work as a business, that is, to make a 
success of it he must work and sork, and 
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. Mr. Berlin elaborated at random on his 
fundamental rules. 

“ As in everything else," he said, * there 
is an easy, lazy, wrong way and a difficult, 
right way of buildin the attractive title 
idea into a song. The quarter million 
almost invariably insist upon going at it 
the wrong way. If you will pardon me for 
harping on my own song hits, I can 
demonstrate to you in a moment what 1 
mean. 

“Take the case of my first big success: 


| One night, in a barber shop, some years 


| monplace, familiar title line. 


ago I ran into George Whitney, a vaude- 
ville actor, and asked him if he could go 
to a show with me. 'Sure,' he said; and 
he added with a laugh, ‘My wife's gone 
to the country.’ Bing! There I had a com- 
It was 
singable, capable of humorous upbuilding, 
simple, and one that did not seriously 
offend against the 'sexless' rule; for wives 
and their offspring of both sexes, as well 
as husbands, would be amused by singing 
it or hearing it sung. 

“I persuaded Whitney to forget the 
theatre and to devote the night to de- 
veloping the line with me into a song. 
Now, the usual and unsuccessful way of 
handling a line like that is to dash off a 
jumble of verses about the henpecked 
husband, all leading up to a chorus 
running, we'll say, something like this: 


*My wife's gone to the country, 
She went away last night. 
Oh, I'm so glad! I'm so glad! 
I'm crazy with delight! 


“Just wordy, obvious elaboration. No 
punch! All night I sweated to find what I 


| knew was there, and finally I speared the 
| lone word, just a single word, that. made 


the song—and a fortune. Listen: 


“My gites gone to the country! 
ooray! 


“‘ Hooray!’ That lone word gave the 
whole idea of the song in one quick 
wollop. It gave the singer a chance to 
hoot with sheer joy. It invited the room- 


| ful to join in the hilarious shout. It ever- 


lastingly put the catch line over. And I 
wasn’t content until I had used my good 
thing to the limit. ‘She took the children 
with her—hooray! Hooray!’—and so on. 

“Take just one more instance: Nothing 
could be more commonplace or bromidic 
than the line, ‘ You'd be surprised.’ Every 
man, woman, and child in the English- 
speaking world has said it and heard it 
countless times. 


“T KNOW from the bales of unsuccessful 

songs I am constantly coming across 
exactly how the mentally lazy or the un- 
initiated would go about the work of 
building that line into a song. They would 
write a lyric concerning one or several of 
the innumerable surprising things of life. 
They would possibly—no, probably!/— 
jumble up their song with all the surpris- 
ing things they could think of, thereby 
losing simplicity. And the chorus would 
be just a noisy blah: 


* You'd be surprised! You'd be surprised! 
I realized you'd be surprised! 
I must say that I recognized 
Surprised you'd be—you'd be surprised! 


“No punch again. Just repetition, not 
effective, accentuating repetition. Words, 
noisy words. 
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* Now, I'm not vain about the way 1 
made a song hit out of that line; there are 
probably lots of ways just as good as 
mine, or even better. But as my way 
turned out to be a smashing big popular 
and financial success, I shall use my way 
merely for purposes of illustration. 

“In the first place, I consciously strove 
for simplicity by confining my lyric to a 
description of one surprising and amus- 
ing characteristic of one single fictitious 
person. The lyric describes the seeming 
backwardness and timidity of the ‘hero’ 
of the song. In order that either a man or 
woman could sing the song logically, I 
did not have the lyric describe the singer 
himself or herself, but someone always 
spoken of in the third person. 

“Every line in the lyric was written 
with the conscious effort to build it up to 
a chorus, in which the title was to be 
repeated again and again, each repetition 
of ‘You’d be surprised’ carrying with it 
that ‘punch’ of unexpectedness which 
plays so important a part in humor. 
Then, to give added emphasis each time 
to the delivery of the title line, I stopped 
the singer for a full beat the instant before 
he uttered the line. And finally I tried for 
still more emphasis by sticking into the 
music an instrumental 'bang' as the 
singer paused a beat. Listen!" 

No breathless, noisy clamor of a chorus 
beginning, ‘‘ You'd-be-surprised-you'd-be- 
surprised," came from Mr. Berlin's lips. 
With the sheer artistry with which he 
always sings his own songs—his shoulders 
swaying almost imperceptibly, his tone 
and manner intimate, confidential—he 
began the lilting melody of the chorus 
slowly, softly: 


*He's not much in a crowd, but when 
you get him alone— 
[Bang] 
You’d—be—surprised!” 


And the effect was one to which cold 
type can never hope to do justice. 


[N VIEW of his nighthawk habits, I sug- 
gested that doubtless the enormously 
successful song, “Oh, How I Hate to Get 
Up in the Morning"—words and music 
written by Sergeant Irving Berlin at 
Camp Upton during the early days of the 
war—was alive with personal feeling. 

“You said something then, brother!” 
he barked. “There’s a song called ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ which is a pretty 
big song hit, too; but my answer to the 
question in the opening line of the 
national anthem is a loud ‘No!’ I can't 
‘see’ anything ‘by the dawn’s early 
light.’ My song about hating to ‘get up 
in the mo-o-o-rning’ was a protest written 
from the heart out, absolutely without the 
slightest thought that it would ever earn 
a cent. 

“It insisted upon making a fortune. 
So did another of my ‘accidental’ songs, 
‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band? Once I 
heard General Bell say at Camp Upton 
that if the camp had about thirty thou- 
sand dollars he could provide a sort of 
community house and other equipment 
necessary for the comfort of che soldiers’ 
relatives and other visitors to the camp. 
So I wrote ‘Yip! Yip! Yaphank!’ partly 
with the hope that ‘Yip! Yip!’ might 
earn at least a small portion of the neces- 
sary thirty thousand dollars, and partly, 
perhaps chiefly, for the fun of writing it. 


Some of the boys and myself came up to 
Manhattan to ‘plug’ the words and 
music of ‘Yip! Yip! Yaphank!’ and after 
a comparatively short visit here we went 
back to camp and handed the general the 
net profits—eighty thousand dollars. 

“T go into these details only because 
apparently accidental successes of this 
kind bear out, perhaps paradoxically, my 
contention that every song hit has careful, 
thoughtful method as its groundwork. 
The music of ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band,’ for instance, lay in my desk un- 
published for a year. One day a social 
organization, the Friars, got up a club 
show and asked me to sing a song in it. 
I hastily wrote a lyric, silly in the matter 
of common sense, that fitted the instru- 
mental manuscript lying in my desk, and 
sang it, ‘Alexander's Ragtime Band,’ at 
the club performance. It turned out to be 
what the vaudevillians call a ‘riot,’ both 
here and in Europe. 


"N9 ONE was more flabbergasted than 
I was at the smashing hit it made. 1 
humbly began to study my own song, ask- 
ing myself, ‘Why? Why?’ And I got an 
answer. The melody, I saw, could lay 
claim to importance of kind, in that 
it had started the heels and shoulders of 
all America and a good section of Europe 
to rocking—had originated the still wide- 
spread craze for syncopation. And I 
found from analysis that the lyric, silly 
though it was, was fundamentally right. 

"Its opening words, emphasized by 
immediate repetition—'Come on and 
hear! Come on and hear!’—were an invi- 
tation to ‘come,’ to join in, and to ‘hear’ 
the singer and his song. And that idea of 
inviting every receptive auditor within 
shouting distance to become a part of 
the happy ruction—an idea pounded in 
again and again throughout the song in 
various ways—was the secret of the song’s 
tremendous success. 

“The point I wish to prove by all this 
detail is that even a seemingly ‘acci- 
dental’ hit, written comparatively in a 
hurry, has method in its madness, follows 
the rules. Hurried composition does not 
necessarily mean slipshod composition. 
Hurried work, if it is successful, merely 
means a tremendous amount of effective 
work crowded into a short period of time. 

**Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning’ made an unlooked-for but em- 
phatic grand slam, not only because it 
followed all nine rules to the letter, but 
also because it was the exposition of a 
familiar idea which everyone resents. The 
best sort of comic song is one that treats 
effectively some idea or thing universally 
disliked. Ridiculing a particular man, or 
man in general, or any familiar phase of 
life, results in sure-fire laughs when 
properly handled. 

“My ex-soldier song, ‘I’ve Got My 
Captain Working for Me Now,’ owes its 
success to methodical treatment of still 
another elemental idea that is effective in 
comic song-writing—the universal, human 
delight experienced in turning the tables 
upon arrogant authority. Expressing 
egotism, vanity, or any other human 
failing concretely, especially if sung in the 
first person—the idea, for instance, that 
‘all the girls are crazy over me'—imme- 
diately puts the singer and the audience 
in a happy mood." 

I asked Mr. Berlin whether or not 
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comic songs more easily attained wide 
success than songs of pathos. 
“No,” he answered promptly. “It’s 
easier for people to cry than to laugh. 
The old home, mother, the wayward girl, 
the prodigal son—these and other certain 
tear-starters are always at the song 
writer's elbow. And the songs of serious 
sentiment, love songs, or ballads soggy 
with sobs, make a greater and more 
lasting success in direct proportion to the 
more lasting qualities and intensity of 
serious sentiment, heart interest, and 
sadness, as compared with hilarity. 
“The greatest successes, therefore, have 
been scored by the sort of song most 
easily written, the song of pathos. When 
it comes to the most difficult kind of song 
success to write—the comic song hit—you 
have to dig and sweat until you have un- 
earthed or invented a humorous situation. 
And then you have to sweat some more, 
until you have so built up your idea that 
even the deathheads across the foot- 
lights, or sitting in gloomy corners of the 


room will cheer up.” 

“What effect,” Waseca * would educa- 
tion have had on your work?" 

“Ruin it!" was the instant and em- 
phatic answer. “I don't mean for one 
second that a lyric to be popular, must be, 
or even necessarily profits by being, 
wrong from the high-brow viewpoint. If 1 
did think that, I'd be refuted immediately 
by remembering ‘Home, Sweet Home’ or 
* Ben Bolt’ or ‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ 
But I do know that the price we pay for 
experience and technique is self-con- 
sciousness. 

“As in the case of most high-brows, 
technical self-consciousness runs away 
wjth a man to the extent of making him 
believe that the learned mechanics of a 
thing are more important than the thing 
itself. As compared to an idea itself, the 
way the idea is presented doesn't amount 
to a tinker's dam. 


“THE grown-up mob, thank heaven, 
still retains some of the naturalness of 
little children. I write for the mob, and 
the mob does not want self-consciousness. 
The mob, like the children, prefers 
natural rhyme to technical merit. Even 
the high-brow, who gnashes his teeth 
loudest at my lapses in rhyme or reason, 
would call for a cop if someone took the 
‘Mother Goose’ book away from that 
same high-brow’s child and tried to change 
the ‘Tucker-supper-butter’ or the ‘tree- 
top, cradle-will-rock’ rhymes in the child’s 
book, or attempted to ‘improve’ the 
awful kinks of both rhyme and rhythm of 
the ‘Lady-bug’ jingle—changing it, say, 
to something technically perfect, such as: 


“Lady-bug! Lady-bug! Fly away home, 
Your house is on fire from cellar to dome!” 


* No punch! But ‘home’ and ‘alone’! 
Why, the high-brow teaches his child that 
natural ji ned and then he faints when 
a writer of popular songs recognizes that 
it is infinitely more important to impart 
to the lady-bug the idea that her ' children 
are all alone’ in the burning ‘home’ than 
it is to hand her polished rhyme as a sub- 
stitute for the news that her fat babies are 
all burning with a clear blue flame. 

“I know now that if I attempted to-day 
to ‘improve’ some of my old song hits by 
substituting correct rhyme and rhythm 
for the glaring technical errors in those 


earlier efforts, I'd kill the songs. I do not 
presume to speak for others; but I do 
know that in my own case acquired 
technical knowledge would have caused 
me to try for perfection in the superficial 
values of the way a thing is done, thus 
crippling the enthusiastic, spontaneous 
thought itself. Technical education of the 
bookish kind, of any kind, is a wonderful 
thing—when the one who has it is old 
enough and experienced enough to know 
that it is merely the means of stimulating 
or using thought, and that the thought 
itself is the all-important end." 


] ROM which one gathers that young 
Mr. Irving Berlin himself picked up 
some rugged chunks of thought along the 
straight but somber path he trod in boy- 
hood. And a very somber and hilly path 
it was—until the first flush of success 
brightened the greatest day of his life. 

That was a certain day a few years ago 
when, just after sunset, he arrived in a 
taxicab at his mother's tenement door. 
Timidly, with all the shyness of his then 
boyish years, he whispered to his mother 
and little sisters and brother to ** come for 
a ride.” His mother expostulated—she 
must *cook supper." Taxicab rides were an 
extravagance that could not be thought of. 

But the boy doggedly insisted. So 
westward and northward, through the 
streets of New York, the taxicab bore the 
wondering family, until, at last, the taxi- 
cab halted before a fine new house aglow 
with lights. Abruptly then, almost 
roughly, the silent boy took his mother's 
hand and directed her and the children to 
follow him into the house. 

Through an entrance hall and living- 
room beautifully furnished he led the 
plainly dressed, and now speechless, little 
family. Then on into a dining-room, 
where a trim serving maid was giving the 
last touches to a table that was one big 
moon of shimmering white linen and 
glinting glass and silverware. 

The boy tried to make a little speech, 
but his voice lacked steadiness. Instead, 
he pulled out the chair at the head of the 
table for his mother, silently indicating to 
her and to his small sisters and brother 
that they were to sit down to the first of 
many meals they were to have in this new 
home of theirs—which he had “bought 
for a song." 

“You don'e have to cook no supper to- 
night, Mom," was all he could articulate 
—and the wave of sudden emotion that 
welled up within him instantly swept him 
out to the street again, his cap jammed 
over his eyes, his feet carrying him aim- 
lessly, supperless, without purpose, in and 
out through unknown streets all that 
night until dawn. 

The details of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten taxicab ride and the gripping 
drama of its final scene were told to me, 
not by Mr. Berlin, but by a member of his 
immediate family who played a part in it. 
And I wonder whether or not the reader 
would agree with any supersensitive 
critic, blessed with a Woolworth-building 
brow, who might contend that Mr. 
Berlin—who does not, incidentally, use 
double negatives now—ruined the whole 
magnificent idea contained in his brief 
line to his mother by expressing the idea 
in the boyish, natural, shockingly un- 
grammatical sentence I have quoted. 
How about it? 
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ash of White Teeth 


ORMALLY, Nature starts the teeth white, but 
in the average case only intelligent care can 
keep them so. 


Intelligent care means—have your teeth examined 
twice a year by a good dentist. And brush your teeth 
regularly night and morning with the correct dentifrice. 
In 95 per cent of cases Pebeco Tooth Paste would 


seem to be the correct dentifrice, because 95 in every Make Your Own Test for 
100 persons are said to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ which is “Acid-Mouth” 

E . Wri for f Li T P 
believed to be the chief cause of all tooth decay. ue ele ae 


blue Litmus Papers on your tongue. If it re- 
mains blue, you are free from "'Acid-Mouth." 
But if it turns pink, harmful acids are at work 


on your teeth. 

Now make this second test: Brush the teeth 
and gums thoroughly with Pebeco from the 
trial tube. Then place a second Litmus Paper 

á on your tongue. This time it will remain 


- blue, proving that Pebeco tends to counteract 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “Acid-Mouth.” 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth” 


It does so by stimulating the regular flow of normal alkaline 
saliva, which is the most natural wash for the teeth, gums, and 
mouth, and the most effective means of neutralizing mouth 
acids that aim to weaken the enamel and lead to the ultimate 
destruction of every tooth. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 
Please send me your Litmus Test Papers and Ten- 


Day Trial Tube of Pebeco without cost or obligation 
to me, 


Name........ esee sat EETTTETETTETTTTET TP 

Street and NO....seeecceesccees sesocsotoososoete 
R SIGN IS OUR BOND 

City or Town. ........... TDI 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited : A e. 
10 McCall St., Toronto " State 


DI sesoso»soscecostocesotocs 
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Let me help you. 


E FREE from nagging ailments! | Weigh 
what you should weigh! Have a per- 
fect figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! 

I have helped 92,000 re fined, intellectual women 
regain health and good figures. I have taught 
them how to keep well. Why not you? You can 
devote just a few minutes a day in your room to 
principles which I direct and 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. Ihave reduced the weight of 
40,000 women and increased the weight of 40,000 
more. I can do the same for you. My work has 
grown in favor because results are quick, natural 
and appeal to common sense. 


Don't envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. 


Perfect vour own. You will look a lot better in a Miss Cocroft ig a nationally recognized z 
y ! : f au:hority on conditioning women 
modest dress if you carry it well than in an ex- AUC s our training camps have = 
pensive gown with a poor figure. conditioned our men. 
Your health lies almost entirely in your own tracta froni Letterk, 
x ‘ igs “The othe sighed 130 pounds. When 
hands and you CAN reach your ideal in figure and — |1 first wrote you 1 weighed 106. {look loyears| E 
poise. younger = 
"| have reduced 38 pounds in three months 
Judge what I can do for you by what I have [and every one says I look so much better." 


done for others. "Father says your course is worth $1,000 to 
me. 


The most progressive physicians are my friends. | | Lam fne! Just think, only a few weeks ago] E 
e tinually with indigestion and every 
Their wives and daughters are my pupils. Medical | vital organ was sluggish. Now 1 feel like a new 


magazines advertise my work. woman = 


My New Course in Self Mastery 


is now Tp N now before the public. For 17 years Taven have restored functioning of vital organs 
with marked success, yet unable in all cases to gain best results due to unhealthy 
habits of thought. In this new course of Self Mastery I work in harmony with 
principles of psychology. I train mind and body together. 

Through the orderly development of your innate power you can have richer 
health and the power to rebuild body, mind and soul. 


AUN 


I teach you how to be a happy, self-reliant woman understanding the laws of = 
Nature. 
You can train yourself in quickness of perception, clearness, precision, and de- 


velop a prompt response of muscle to brain. 
Realize that you car plan your life and work out your plan. In fact 


You Can Be 
What You Wish To Be = 


—— — — 9 
if you are willing to train the mind to right thinking as the muscles to right action. 


/ By directing the thoughts and the daily activities, as well as correcting physical ailments, as 
explained above, I have helped my pupil to fix her ideal of what she wishes to become and by 
directing body, mind and spirit together, we have realized this ideal for her. She has learned to 
give little things their little places and realize the big things in life. 


Hundreds of letters have come to me from every pupil whom I have trained in this new course, 
e telling of their entire satisfaction. 
i One can study the physical course alone, Self Mastery alone, or the combined course of Body, 
Mind and Soul. W frke me about yourself. Be sure to state what particular problem confronts you, 
1 will hold your letter in strict confidence and will tell you personally whether I can help your 
case. Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait, you may forget it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 90, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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The American Magazine Offers You a Position 


RAD growth i is being made by THE AMERICAN MAGaZINE’s Sub- 
scription Staff and we need at once an energetic man or woman 
in every town to act as our representative. The work is both easy 
and pleasant and does not require any investment of capital, yet 
yields big profits. Many of our representatives who are now earning 
from $50.00 to $150.00 and more a month originally adopted our 
proposition as a side line. This is the kind of position that is open 
to you. No particular qualifications are necessary. We furnish com- 
plete instructions and keep in close touch with you. Send a postal 
for particulars. Better do it to-day before someone else iS ahead of 
you. Address Desk 76A, Office of Subscription Staff, THE AMERICAN 
MaGAZINE, 416 West 13th Stre et, New York City. 


4 ‘The “Find Yourself” 


Boys 


“es 
me, 


NCE upon a time, as the fairy tales 

begin (for what happened to Jimmy 

and Albert seems like a fairy tale 

to them), a fellow named Jimmy was work- 
ing in thebasementof a New York depart- 
ment store throwing cases of goods on to 
trucks, for a mere pittance of seven dollars 
a week. This Jimmy was nineteen, almost 
twenty, and for a long time he had vaguely 
realized that he should not at his age be a 
stockroom boy. He knew there was no 
future in this work; but if you had asked 
' him what he wanted to do, what, indeed, he 
| was fitted to do, he could not have told you. 
' But, however, if you had asked him 
what he liked best, he would have said, 
instantly and simply, “Music.” And if 
you had followed him Sunday afternoons 
in the summer, you would have found him 
at the band concerts in Central Park, 
listening to the music, drinking in the 
‘melody, with eyes and hands working 
strangely. And if you knew anything at 
all about temperaments you would have 
exclaimed at once, "There is a bora musi- 

| cian" And you would have been right. 
And if you had studied the case of Al- 
bert, and watched him at his work in a 
soap factory, you would have seen him 
; gazing from the window at the railroad 
tracks below, watching the monster rail- 
road engines at work hauling and pushing 
the soap to the markets in giant freight 
cars. For Albert loved to watch those 


| engines (he was ay eighteen) and the 


grimy, burly men who guided their des- 
tinies, and at night he would go home to 
dream of the-day when he might have his 
hand at the throttle of an engine, whizzing 
through villages and towns, shrieking his 
way through the darkness. That was a 
man's work, Albert would sigh, and he, like 


| Jimmy, would wonder if the day would ever 


come when he would realize his ambitions. 


BUT instead of trying to make those 
dreams come true, they both struggled 
hopelessly onward, doing the same work 
day in and day out. Or, at least, they did 
so until the “Find Yourself" campaign 
conducted some months ago by O. L. Kai- 
ser and the West Side Y. M. C. A. of New 
York City reached out its tentacles and 
lifted these boys out of their rut and into 
the work and atmosphere of the things 


| they loved. And that is why I said in the 


' beginning that both Jimmy and Albert re- 


gard what has happened to them almost as 
part of a fairy story. 
The “Find Yourself" campaign con- 


' ducted by the West Side Y. M. C. A. was 


the first of its kind ever attempted in New 
York. It was an outgrowth of the knowl- 
edge that there are thousands of young 
men between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one and over who want to do work 
quite different from what they are doing, 
and who are yet unable to get advice or 
help to start chen along the lines in which 


. they are interested. In nine cases out of 


ten, boys drift into work for which they 

are totally unfitted, and so struggle all 

their lives doing things they dislike, and 

wasting their natural talents for other 
| trades or occupations. 


The “Find” Yourself" Boys, by ALFRED GRUNBERG 


And so the “Find Yourself” campaign 
was organized by O. L. Kaiser and his as- 
sociates. A certain district was canvassed 
for employers who were willing to help the 
Y. M. C. A. men. It was pointed out to 
them that they could aid their employees 
to "find themselves" by helping in the 
distribution of self-analysis charts (which 
I shall describe in a moment) and by 
giving of every possible coóperation. 
Practically every employer who was ap- 
proached agreed to help the movement, 
b distributing these charts to their em- 
ployees, who answered the questions and 
returned the filled-out charts to the head- 
quarters of the “Find Yourself” campaign 
committee. 

Then a committe of representative men 
from almost every profession and business 
in New York City was carefully chosen. 
Lawyers, doctors, chemists, architects, 
brokers, bankers, journalists, and many 
others were selected and their names listed. 
Then the campaign was ready to start. 

“Three days were set aside,” says Mr. 
Kaiser, “for the boys who had filled out 
the Self-Analysis chart to call at our head- 
quarters and get their little cards, one of 
which might read: 

“‘John Smith, having written on the 
chart that he wants to be a journalist, and 
who thinks he is fitted to be one, will re- 
port to Arthur Brisbane at 26 William 
Street at three o’clock Tuesday afternoon.’ 

“Before John Smith arrived at Mr. 
Brisbane’s office, his Self-Analysis chart 
had been carefully looked over, and from 
the answers to the questions listed, and 


from his talk with the boy, Mr. Brisbane | 
formed -his opinion as to John Smith’s | 


ability, or aptitude for the profession of 
journalism. 

“And that was what we did with all. 
Those who stated they wished to be elec- 
trical engineers we sent to a famous en- 
gineer, who interviewed the boys and ad- 
vised them what to do. Those who wished 
to become medical men were sent to well- 
known doctors, chemists to chemists, auto- 
mobile engineers to automobile manu- 
facturers, and so on down the list. 

, “In every case, the boy went through a 

most searching examination. His an- 
swers, his manner of talking, his dress, his 
enthusiasm, ambition, and interest were 
all noted, and helped the examiner to form 
an opinion. If the report was favorable, 
we turned the boy over to our employ- 
ment bureau, who placed him in the kind 
of work he wished to do and was best fit- 
ted for.” 


HERE. in part, are some of the questions 


that a boy must answer on the Self- 
Analysis chart. The most important sec- 
tion of the chart is headed "Facts to 
Consider About One's Self" and the ques- 
tions are: 


Think it over like this: 
Would I rather be captain, the directing 
head, 
Or, would I just as soon be a lieutenant, with 
some leadership but not too much responsi- 
bility, managing some part of an enterprise? 


Or, would I rather work at the job (in games, 
organizations or daily work) and let someone 
clse do the worrying, that is, be the mechanic 
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Growing up with 


COLGATE'S 


DENTAL CREAM 


ON 


2 ev Ow 


on 


R(BB 


allow you 


contest. 


may never have tried before. 


forming that habit for health. 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 

B5 training at home through 
our correspondence course, 

Agé 19 to 60. 
Nineteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tultion earned in 

a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial with money re 

funded if student discontinues. 

Send today for catalog and sample lessons 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
371 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


#100 


illustrations. 


. 
$1005. in 

Look for a store window with the Colgate pic- 
tures and packages in it. The dealer will gladly 
to take a picture of his window. 

k on the back covers of some of the October 
magazines where you will find all the rules of the 
Or write to Colgate & Co., Dept. K, 199 
Fulton Street, New York, for particulars. 

Ask an older friend who takes pictures or the 
man from whom you buy films to advise you how 
to photograph windows. Taking pictures through 
plate glass is a tricky operation and one that you 


And let parents remember, too, that by encourag- 
ing the boys and girls to enter this unique contest, 
there is not only added zest to Kodak-ing, but a fresh 
interest in the importance of brushing the teeth 
regularly, night and morning. The delicious flavor 
of Ribbon Dental Cream is an important help in 


OLGATE'S 


contest | 


T least one of the 
stores in your 
neighborhood will have 
a special window dis- 
play of Colgate's Ribbon 
Dental Cream. These 
windows will be ready 
to photograph beginning 
October Ist. 


Anyone not over sev- 
enteen years of age may 
try for generous money 
prizes, which will be 
given for the best photo- 
graphs of a Colgate 
display. 


Prizes 


115 CASH PRIZES 


Enter your photographs 
in the contest, for which 
prizes will be awarded 
as foilows: 


For the best photo- 


graph. . . . $100 
For the 3 next 

best. - $50 each 
For the 10 next 

best. . . $25 each 
For the 101 next 

best. $5 each 


Prizes will be awarded 
before January 1st, and 
winners will an- 
nounced in an early 1921 
issue of this magazine. 
In case of a tie, each will 
receive the full value of 
the prize tied for. 


Colgate's—the safe dentifrice—is indorsed 
by more dentists than any other dentifrice. 


Free Book- 
Send for this Free 118 Page Book 
It tells how you can gain a thor- 


ough knowledge of law in your 
Spare time, as 40,000 others are doing. Splendid op- 
Dortun‘ wes in the profession of law. Busi- 
ness today needs law trained men. Free 


ook gives experiences of successful law 
trained men, and tells how you can read 
law under guidance of Ex- 


President Taft and 80 other 
LAS eminent authorities. 


Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 1067, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


OO EARNED BY YOUNG | m= 
‘ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Conscientious, careful training by 
Faculty made this possible. 


Earn $50, $75, $100 a week and more 


The business world pays big prices for good designs and 
Learn to draw dur'ng your Spare time by the 
ederal'' home-study method—endorsed by high authorities. 
Easy to learn, easy to apply. 
“Your Future,” a beautiful new 56-page book which explains 
every step. State age and occupation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, 1425 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


j members of our 
You, too, should succeed. 


Send 6c in stamps today for 
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The tone of the Sonora is of wonderful beauty, 
having a smoothness, naturalness, and charm of 
expression that make Sonora supreme. 
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You are not limited to one maker's records when 
you buy a Sonora because the Sonora plays ALL 
MAKES of disc records perfectly without extra 
attachments. 
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You can see Sonora’s superiority in design, and 
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Sonora owners take pride in possessing 


The Highest Class Talking Machine 
in the World 


Write for General Catalog M 
or Period Catalog MX 


Sonora Pbonograpb 
Company, finc. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Fifth Ave. at 53d St. 279 Broadway 
Canadian Distributors: 
I. MONTAGNES & CO., Toronto 


Dealers Everywhere © 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Needles on all steel needle records— 
they play many times—increase records’ life. Write for free sample. 
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COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Offers to young men and women a four year curriculum 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Fifteen 
units, accredited high school, for admission. Infirmary 
unexcelled in point of equipment and operating facilicies. 

Demand for dentists greater than the supply. Located 
in the Heart of Chicago's Medical and Hospital Center. 
Unprecedented opportunities for dental students. Write 
for catalogue. The Secretary, 

College of Dentistry, University of Illinois 

Box 43, 1838 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO 


tograph 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 
try await men and women who prepare themselves | 
now. For 25 years we have successfully taught | 


Photography. Photo-Engraving | 
and 


DENTISTRY offers unusual o 
portunities asa career. Stu T 
here. Augmented curriculum. 


Study 
ee-Color Work i Dentistry 


year course. Able faculty. Clini- 
cal facilities unexcelled. Modern, 
complete equipment all depart- 
ments. New college building. 
Tuition moderate. College year 
begins Oct. 4. F. R. Henshaw, Dean. 


Our graduates earn $35 to 8100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now Is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. Te! 
easy, living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
kind. Write for catalog today. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box A. M., 780 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


| INDIANA iin D 
[DENTAL COLLEGE [29171 


2. Am I naturally obedient, following instruc- 
tions, readily... 2 e esu ox or do I 
like pretty much to rely on my own judg- 


(Answer honestly, both kinds of boys are 
useful in many enterprises) 

Is it easy, or difficult, to make my mind 
stick to a particular thing at a particular 


we 
s 


7. Thinking it over carefully, would I rate 
myself as extra good, fair or poor on the fol- 
lowing matters: 

EXTRA FAIR POOR 

Careful or careless......... $e eee auis 

On time or behind time.... 

Honest or a “little lax"... .. 

Hopeful or gloomy......... 

Energetic or lazy.......... 

Persistent or not.......... a 

Enthusiastic or “lukewarm” .... 

Self-confident or dependent .... ; 

Thrifty or an easy spender.. .... .... .... 
(Check under Good, Fair, etc., and op- 

posite Careful, Honest, etc.) 


Other partsof the chart relate to the kind 
of work that interests the boys. Occupa- 
tions and professions are listed and they 
are asked to check the work they like and 
the work they think they are fitted for. 

“The answers to these questions were 
illuminating,” says Mr. Kaiser. “Almost 
every boy answered frankly and, in most 
cases, we found their instincts were cor- 
rect. When we discovered that Jimmy 
was interested in music, we sent him to a 
famous musician, who became so enthusi- 
astic that he got him into a conservatory 
of music, where he can earn his musical 
education by working in his spare hours. 

“Albert we sent to a railroad engineer. 
The engineer got him work around the 
railroad yards, and so Albert is starting 
at the bottom and learning railroading 
from A to Z. He is around the engines all 
day, picking up bits of information, and 
is Jane than he ever was before." 


THE type of work most favored by the 
one hundred and forty boys who filled 
out the charts was journalism, with autot 
mobile mechanics and engineering run- 
ning as close seconds. Very few wished 
to be salesmen. Many wanted to do ad- 
vertising work, and several found em- 
ployment in advertising agencies. 

The results of the “Find Yourself” 
campaign have been almost phenomenal. 
In a few months, sixty-five boys got work 
they liked. Some were advised by the 
committee to remain at their old jobs. 
Others were told to go back to school: In 
one instance a man was so impressed by a 
boy that he took him into his own office. 

“Boys in New York are hungry to ‘find 
themselves’,” says Mr. Kaiser, the secre- 
tary of the Boys’ Work, “and I think the 
same is true everywhere. Fathers and 
sons come in here daily for our Self- 
Analysis chart, and we give it to them 
gladly, and help them in every way we 
can. 

So if you are a father and are worried 
about the future of your boy, or if you 
are young and want some aid to determine 
pur life work, write to O. L. Kaiser, the 

est Side Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

ALFRED GRUNBERG. 


The Nearest I Ever Came to Death 


The Nearest I Ever 
Came to Death 


FIRST PRIZE 
Death Lurked in Gasolene 


EATH skulked pretty close to me 
that morning, docuit in a bowl 
of innocent-looking gasolene. 

We lived in an apartment on the second 
floor, and having no porch I did many 
tasks inside which should have been done 
in the open air. 

On this particular morning, I placed a 
basin well filled with gasolene in the wash 
bowl in my bathroom, and put some gar- 
ments into it to soak for a few minutes 
while I answered the telephone. 

A strong wind had been blowing all 
morning, and I had closed the bathroom 
window early in the day, and had forgot- 
ten all about it when I entered to put the 
articles through the gasolene. I did not 
wish the fumes to go out into the other 
rooms, so I closed the door behind me. 

The bathroom was small, and I had 
hardly started my task when a sudden 
dizziness and nausea attacked me, and a 
sickening, smothering sensation bore me 
down, down to the floor. I was suffocat- 
ing, and as I tried to crawl toward the 
door my throbbing heart kept shouting, 
"Open the door! Den the door!" 

I pulled and clawed at the door, but it 
was tightly closed, and I was unable to 
raise myself to reach the knob. Beyond 
this closed door was freedom; but I could 
not reach it; the blackness of death was 
engulfing me. x 

ji suddenly remembered the woman in 
the apartment next to mine. Once, when 
she had been taken suddenly ill, she had 
tapped on the wall, and I had heard and 
rushed to her aid. 

The quart bottle from which I had 
taken the gasolene, was on the floor with- 
in arm's reach. I seized it and began to 
thump feebly on the floor. 

After what seemed a century, but what 
was really only a few seconds, I heard my 
apartment door bang, heard someone 
hurry through my living-room. The bath- 
room door was thrown open, and as my 
neighbor staggered back from the fumes 
of gasolene, she saw me, took in the situa- 
tion, and dragged me out to safety. 

I had been cautioned about gasolene 
because of its inflammability. This ex- 
perience taught me the danger of gasolene 
fumes. I have never since used gasolene 
except in the open air. M. J. A. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Beating a Train to a Crossing 


“Wwuat is the matter with you folks 
to-night? You look as though 
something terrible had happened!” 

Well do I remember the expression on 
my mother’s face as she greeted us. 

My sisters, Mary and Martha, and I 
were school-teachers in White County, 
Indiana. And on Friday evenings we 
went home for the week-end with parents 
and brothers and sisters. 
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MEN WANTED: 


ARCHITECT. $5000 TO 25000 
ENGINE 4000 To 20000 
CONTRACTOR 3000 TO JOO 
LAWYER 5000 TO 


“SUPERINTENDENT. 4000 TO 10000 
ACCOUNTANT. 4000 TO 1000 
ELECTRICIAN 5000 To 12 


Take the hours you idle away each 
week. Turn them into money-mak- 
ing, job-improving hours of study. 
All you need is ability to read and 
write and the determination to win. 
You can’t make a mistake. Our sys- 
tem of instruction won’t let you. 


It is Easy to Master 
Any Subject Taught 
By Our Methods 


Every student’s work gets individual 
attention from men who know exact- 
ly what is right and what is wrong. 
Our faculty is composed of men who 
have made real successes in their 
chosen fields. You learn in months 
what took them years to find out. 
And the beauty of it is 


Everything Made Simple 
As the Alphabet 


Where technical terms are used they are ex- 
plained and illustrated. Only simple lish 
that anyone can understand is used. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations — diagrams and charts 
— make the study of our text books easy. 


Write TODAY for Latest 
Bulletin — FREE 


Get complete details about the course you 
favor. lso learn how others have suc- 
ceeded through our help. 

American School of Correspondence 


Dept. G71 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Here is the fameri 


First Step 
To a Real 
FUTURE 
Mail 
Coupon 


NOW 


*».Mechani 


Bu Knowing More 


oe — ue ee mo ee ee D "€ ee an ee ee a ee ee D A pm pm am am me 
CAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. G71, Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago 


Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 


ou Can Qual 
fe a Short ad 
to filla 


BIG JOB 


Don’t be satisfied to take what 
comes, Go get the job you want. It is 
not hard to do when you are trained 
to fill it. The demand for good men 
in every walk of life is simply immense. 
There are far more jobs than there are 
trained men to fill them. Every day 
you put off preparing yourself for a 
better paying, more pleasant position 
is just so much time and money lost. 


the Time to Start 
Pick Out the Job You Want 


Office Men 
Auditors, Accountants, Office Man. 
Credit Men, Cashiers Bookkeepers and4 Cost 
Clerks,—$2,500 to $7,500 a year. 

Factory Men 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, Fac- 
tory Managers, Superintendents, Foremen 

igners and Draftsmen—$2,500 to $12,000 

a year. 


Construction Men 
Civil and Structural Engineers, Transit Men, 
Construction Superintendents and Fore- 
men, Estimators, Designers and Draftsmen 
—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. 
Trades 
Machinists and Tool Makers, Auto Re- 
irers, Electricians, Stationary ineers, 
iremen, Plumbers, Carpenters attern 
Makers and Telephone Men—$2,500 to $3,000 
a year. 


Read This Letter From 
One Young Man Who 
Grasped His Opportunity 


North Chatham, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: > 
I am enclosing a circular of the 
Brown Tire Pump, and thought that it 


might interest you, as it is one of my 

devices and is manufactured by the 
wn Co. on a royalty. 

Your School is the best of the cor- 

nce schools that 1 kjo of, 

am glad to recommend it to any 

feel that 


one in need of a course, as 
helped me greatly in my work. 
Very truly yours, 
Mechanical C. GOULD WELD. 
g. Dept.) 


The American Magazine 


POSITION | SALARY 


Put Your Name 


on This Pay Roll 


Men like you are wanted for the big- 
pay positions in the fascinating field of auto- 
mobile engineering. We have made it easy for 
v to fit yourself for one of these positions. 
ou don't have to go to school. You don't 
haveto serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen auto- 
mobile engineers and specialists have com- 
piled a spare-time reading course that will 
equip you to be an automobile expert without 
taking any time from your present work. 


Auto Books 


6 Volumes Sent Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six-volume 
library on Automobile Engineering, covering the con- 
Struetion, care and repair of pleasure cars, motor 
trucks and motorcycles. Contains everything that a 
mecbanic or an engineer or tbe owner or prospective 
owner of a motor car ought to know. Written in 
simple language that anybody cananderstand. Taste- 
fully bound in American Morocco, flexible covers; 
8650 pages and 2100 illustrations, tables and explana- 
tory diagrams, 


A Dime a Day Not a Cent in Advance. 


First you see the books in 
your own home or 
shop. Just mail cou- 
pon and pay express 
charges when books 
arrive. You can read 
and study them for 
seven whole days 
before you decide 
whether you want 
to keep them or not. 
If you like the books 
gend only $2 80 in 7 
days and $3 a month 
until the special in- 
troductory price of 
$29.80 has been paid. 
Along with the set 
goes a year’s consul- 
tation membership 
in the American Tech- 

al Society (regular 
$12.00.) 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A-157, Chicago. Ill. 


Please send me the 6-volume set of Automobile Engineering f. 

7 days’ examination, ship»ing charges collect. If I decide to 
buy I will send $2.80 within 7 days and the balance st $3.00 a 
month until $29.80 has been paid. Then you will send me a 
receipt showing thst the books and the 812.00 Consulting Mem- 
bership are mine and fully paid for. If I think I can get along 
without the books after the seven days’ trial, I will return them 
at your expense. 


Address....... 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of pane. or organ at rter ua- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
&n expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method includes all of e ment impor- 

modern improvements in teaching muaic. s right o your 
the great advantages of conservatory study. For the beginner 


tant 

home 

or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists. iecessful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio B10,598 ColumbiaRoad,Boston.25,Mass, 
— 


SENO Paste NEEDED 
Usethem to mount all kodak 
is in albu 


black, gray, sepia, gummed paper. 

Slip them on corners of Pictures, then wet and suck. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 
stat y spores. AP iuo axibetitutaa: 

as ` . sam) B 

ept: 26K, 1456 Leland Avo., CHICAGO 


A postal card sent today will put 

you on the sure, easy road to inde- / 
pendence. We want keen, live 

energetic men and women in every section of the 
country to introduce our famous 


ZANUL PRODUCTS 


Over 300 guaranteed Food Products and Household Ne- 
cessities that are in demand in every home. Build upa 
big profitable business and have a steady income. o 
capital needed. We supply everything. Send postal today 
and get full particulars about our new money-making plan. 
‘The minute you receive it you are ready for business. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
2853 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


This particular Friday had been one of 
those cold, damp days so common in 
Indiana autumns. Night had not only 
added darkness, but had turned the cold 
mist into sleet, covering the roads with a 
thin layer of ice. 

On the way home we had to cross the 
Monon track. As I remember, a dense 
woods on one side of the railroad made it 
impossible to see an oncoming train from 
that direction until within less than a 
quarter of a mile from the crossing. 

That night we were driving a young 
pacing mare, very fleet of foot and high- 
spirited. Although I knew it was about 
time for the night express, and in spite of 
the protests of my sisters, I whipped the 
mare into her swiftest pace. When with- 
in twenty rods of the track we heard the 
train whistle. Under like circumstances 
to-day, I would stop, climb out, hold the 
horse by the head and let the train pass. 
But at that time I was my own man, just 
old enough to vote, and considered my sis- 
ters, while I loved them dearly, cowardly 
and silly when it came to facing danger. 
So, although they begged Pun I con- 
tinued to ply the whip, hoping to beat the 
train to the crossing. i f 

The engineer gave another shrill whis- 
tle. The mare settled down to a run, and 
such a run it was! The girls began to 
scream, but knew better than to grab the 
lines, otherwise this story would probably 
not have been told. 

The headlight of the engine flashed on- 
to the crossing. We were so close and our 
speed was so great that we could not have 
stopped then if we had tried. The mare 
was only a four-year-old, but there were 
few animals in the county that could pass 
her on the country roads. However, be- 
fore coming to the track there was con- 
siderable of an up-grade. I remember 
leaning over and calling her pet name, 
“Clip,” at first kindly, then shouting it 
fiercely and dealing her a terrible blow 
just as we struck the track. ... The en- 
gine was on us. Blinded by the glare of 
the headlight we swept across the rails. 

The faithful animal had responded to 
the whip, and in fear of the engine tower- 
ing above her, and with a last desperate 
plunge, had leaped with the buggy and its 
occupants to safety. 

Although the mare was well broken and 
had never run away, she raced for almost 
half a mile before I could get her reined 
down. We lived four miles from the 
crossing, and she was still trembling with 
fear when we reached home. 

This incident occurred some twenty 
years ago, but it taught me a lesson never 
to be forgotten. Walking, driving a horse, 
riding a bicycle, or holding the wheel of my 
auto, I have never since tried to beat the 
other fellow to a crossing. I always play 
safe. j. o. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Drowning in a Bathtub 


T? BE struck by lightning, or chewed 
by a mad dog, is at least spectacular; 
but to be drowned in the bathtub is an 
entirely inglorious fate. Think of giving 
your enemies the chance of laughing, “She 
took a bath, and it killed her!" 

V Yet that is what I once came very near 


doing. It happened during the last term 
of my senior year in college, when, with 
hard work, and worry over the illness of a 
brother, I had become unusually fatigued. 
As it was a half-holiday, all of the twenty 
girls in the house except myself and two 
others had gone out. I decided to take a 
hot bath, and spend the afternoon “just 
resting." 

Of all the “fool” things I ever persisted 
in doing, boiling myself in a tub of water 
many degrees too hot was quite the favor- 
ite. But the experience of that day com- 
pletely cured me! 

I filled the tub three quarters full of 
steaming water so hot that.I had to wrig- 
gle my toes in it for some minutes before 

could stand putting my feet in, and then 
my whole body. After a good scrub, I slid 
down into the tub until my chin just 
cleared the water, and closed my eyes for 
a blissful doze. 

I do not know how long I lay there, but 
gradually it filtered into my consciousness 
that my heart was beating at a terrific 
rate. Then everything grew black, and I 
felt myself slipping. 1 wrenched back to 
consciousness, and tried to raise myself 
from the water, but could not lift a finger. 
Another wave of black, a sickening dizzi-. 
ness, and the sting of the water in my nos- 
trils, as my head went under! 

Once more I dragged myself back to 
consciousness. Gasping for breath in the 
steam that still rose from the water, I 
again tried to raise myself. Again I fell 
back. Itried to call, but my throat would 
not open. Another struggle, then a slide 
back—like climbing a steep and slippery 
hill. At last, after a terrific effort, I 
heaved myself over the side of the tub, 
and fell in a gasping heap to the floor. 

I was no longer in danger of drowning, 
but could scarcely breathe in the suffocat- 
ing heat of the room. Could I ever get 
the strength to unlock the door? I finally 
dragged myself up, and turned the key, 
but fell, exhausted, into complete uncon- 
sciousness before I could stagger from the 
room. It was there that one of the girls, 
aroused by an intuition of something 
wrong, found me. 

Several days passed before I had com- 
pletely recovered from my experience, 
and during that time I had plenty of op- 
portunity to ponder the playful scolding 
of the doctor: “Overfatigue, young lady, 
and too hot a bath. And the next time you 
think you want to drown yourself in the 
tub, just leave the door unlocked so you can 
be rescued, in case you change your mind!" 

E. D. M. 


Making the Camera See More 


T MAY not add to a man’s clearness of 

vision to “see red,” but it is a great 
help to the eyeof the camera. The Bureau 
of Standards at Washington has been con- 
ducting experiments to find out what 
would happen if photographic plates were 
made sensitive to red, yellow and infra-red 
light—ordinary plates are sensitive only 
to waves shorter than those of green light. 
The experiments show that in the plates 
sensitive to the red rays there is a great 
reduction of haze and other atmospheric 
handicaps. Such plates increase wonder- 
fully the details of pictures taken from the 
air. 


Be 
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. People Like You 


Ring 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,” says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 


LL the office was talking about it and we were wondering 
which one of us would Le the lucky man. 

There was an important job to be allet as Assistant- 
to-the-President. According to the general run of salaries 
in the office this one would easily pay from $7,000 to 

$10. 000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, was striking per- 
tonality. and the ability to meet even the biggest men in their 
offices, their clubs and their homes on a basis of absolute 
equality. This the firm considered of even more importance 
than know of the business. 


know just what happens when news of this sort gets 
around an office. The boys got: to pitkin the man 
among themselves. They had the choice all narrowed 
down to 6n to two men—Harrison and myself. That was the way 
E felt about it, too. Harrison was big enough for the job. and 
could undoubtedly make a success of it. But, personally, I 
felt that I had the edge on him in lots of ways. And I was 
sure that firm knew it too 
Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure when the presi- 
dent's secretary came E my office with a cheery smile, 
at me me a bulletin, and said, 
"Mr. Frazer, here is the n news about the new Assistant-to-the- 
President.” There seemed to be a new note of added respect 
in her attitude toward me. I smiled my appreciation as she 
left my desk. 


At last I had come into my own! Never did the sun shine 
so brightly as on that morning, never did it seem so 
to be alive! These were my ny hoots as I gazed out of the 


window, seeing not the h s, but vivid pictures 
of my new position flashi ope ay then for a further 
joyous thrill I read the tin. It said, * ee January 


Mr. Henry, J. Peters, of our Cleveland office, will assume 
he duties of Assistant-to-the-President at the home ofüce." 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it could not be Peters! Why, 
this fellow Peters was only a branch-office salesman. .. 
Personality! Why. he was only five feet four inches high 
and had no more personality than a mouse. Stack him up 
against a big man and he would look and act like an office 
boy. I knew Peters well and there was nothing to him, 
nothing at all. 
ann, the first came and Peters assumed his new duties. 
the boys were openly hostile to him. Naturally, I felt 
keenly about it, and did not exactly go out of my way to 
alc things pleasant for him—not exactly! 

But our open opposition did not seem to bother Peters. He 
went right on with his work and began to make good. Soon 
I noticed that, s dete my feeling against him, I was secretly 
beginning to admire him. He was winning over the other 
boys. too. It wasn't bdore we all uried our little 
hatchets and palled up with Peters. 

. The funnv thing about it was the big hit he made with the 

we did business with. I never saw anything like it. 

TM onid eorna ih et rade and i M MD n 

praise Peters to skies. e ae on doing busi- 

ness with him, and gave him orders of a size that made us 

diy to look at. And offers of positions!—why, Peters had 

almost as many fancy-figure positions offered to him as a 
dictionary has words. 


T I could not get into my mind was how a ee 
ee ordinary -to -look -at like Peters 
would e such an impression with everyone— 


especially with influential men. He seemed to have an un- 
canny influence over people. The masterly Peters of today 
was an altogether different man from the commonplace Pe.ers 
I had first met years ago. I could not figure it out, nor 
could the other 3 

One day at luncheon I came right out and asked Peters how 
he did it. I half expected him to evade. But he didn't. He 
let me in on secret. He said he was not afraid to do it 
because there was always plenty of room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind in exactly the same 
way as when you stand on a hill and look through binocular 
glasses at objects in the far distance. Many things | could 
not see before suddenly leaped into my mind with startli 
clearness. new sense of power surged through me. Anil 
felt the urge to put it into action. 

Within a month I was getting remarkable results. I had 
suddenly become popular. Business men of importance who 
had formerly given me only a passing nod of acquaintance 
suddenly showed a desire for my friendship. I was invited 
into the most select social circles. People—even strangers— 
actually went out of their way to do things for me. At first [ 
was astounded at my new power over men and women. Not 
only could I get them to do what I wanted them to do, but 
they actually anticipated my wishes and seemed eager to 
please me. 

One of our biggest customers had a grievance against the 
firm. He held off payment of a big bill and swit: to one of 
our competitors, 1 was sent to see him. He met me like a 
cornered tiger. A few words and I calmed him. Insi 
fifteen minutes he was showering me with apologies. He gave 
me a check in full payment, another big order, and promised 
to continue giving us all his business. 

I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but they all tell 
the same story—the ability to make people like you, believe 
what you want them to believe, and to do what you want them 
to do. I take no personal credit for what I have done. All 
the credit I give to the method Peters told me about. We 
have both told it to lots of our friends, and it has enabled them 
to do just as remarkable things as Peters and I have done. 


UT YOU want to know what method I used to do all 
these remarkable things. It is this: You know that 
everyone does not think alike. What one likes another 

dislikes. What pleases one offends another. Ard what 
offends one pleases another. Well, there isyourcue. Youcan 
make an instant hit with anyone if you say the things they 
want you to say, and act the way they want you to act. 
Do this and they will surely like you, and believe in you, 
and will go miles out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain simple signs. 
Written on every man, woman and child are signs, as oa 
and as distinctly as though they were in letters a foot hig! 
which how you from one quick glance exactly what to say and 
to do to please them—to get them to believe what you want 

id salar think as you think-—to do exactly what 
you oreet. them to 

Krowing these anh signs is the whole secret of etung 

what you want out of life—of making friends, of bannen sa 
social advancement. Every great leader uses this method. 
That is why he is a leader. Use it yourself and you will 
quickly become a leader—nothing can stop you. you 
will want to use it for no other reason than to protect yourself 
against 


HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day was this: 

Get Dr. Blackford's "Reading Character at Sight." 

I did so. This is how I learned to do all the remark- 
able things I have told you about. 


You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master Character 
Analyst. Mas concerns will not employ a man without first 
yuu Mr. Blackford to pass on him. ncerns such as 

estinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, Baker 
Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company and many others pa 
Dr. Blackford large annual fees for advice on ing with 
human nature. 

So great was the demand for these services that Dr. Kather- 
ine Blackford could not even begin to fill all her engagements. 
So Dr. Blackford has explained the method in a simple seven- 
lesson course entitled "Reading Character at Sight." Even 
a half-hour's reading of this remarkable course will give you 
an insight into human nature and a power over people which 
will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the p t in Dr. Blackford's 


Course, A Reading Character at Sight,” that they will gladly 
send it to you on approval. Send no money. Merely fill in 
and mail the coupon. The complete course will go to you in- 


stantly, on approval, all charges prepaid. . Look it over thor- 

oughly. See if it lives up to the claims made for it. lf you 
do not want to keep it, ‘then return it, and the transaction is 
closed. And if you decide to keep it—as you surely will— 
then merely remit 5 Dollars in full p payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obligation. 
The entire course goes to iw on approval. You've every- 
thing to gain —nothing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW, 
while this remarkable offer remains open. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. B-1210, 319 Sixth Avenue NEW YORK 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-1210, 319 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


You may s send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them or send 
you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted. 


Ro ag Mem Course $5 Practical Courso in Per- 
O's Davi M. Roru DB sonal Efficiency $5 


n AE to Read Character at By Epwarp EARLB PunINTON 
Sight 


o Money-Making Account 

By Dr. K. M. H. BLACKFORD System $3.50 

o Mastay of Speech $5 By WesLey W. FERRIN 

By Freverick Hovx Law n Drawing, Art, Cartooning 

Super-Salesmanship $5 Course $5 

o By ARTHUR NEWCOMB By CHARLES LEDERER 
Paragon Shorthand $5 F 

n By ALEXANDER LiCHTENTAG 
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The American Magazine 


Business needs more accountants. 


IMM GUI TERAMO ETE IDA NANN, 


yourself to win success. 


turn oüt efficient graduates. 


Corporations Choose Walton 


After careful investigation of all 
courses in Accountancy, the account- 
ing executives of large corporations 
such as the Standard Oil Company of 
California and the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company of Ohio, chose the 


department employees. 
Honors Won in Examinations 
Seven times in as many years 
Walton men have been awarded gold 
medals in C. P. A. examinations and 
twice in Canadian Chartered Ac- 
countants tests. 


== 
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Walton courses for their accounting 


The Highest Paid Profession 


The Journal of Accountancy, official organ of the American Institute of 
Accountants, saysin arecent editorial: 
the best paid in the world." There are opportunities for you in this work. 
In a single issue of one daily newspaper 
there were 58 advertisements for accountants, all at good salaries. 

Only men who are trained are able to get—and hold—high salaried positions. 
You owe it to yourself, and probably to others depending on you, to educate 


“The accounting profession is probably 


For your own sake—and for theirs—find out about the reputation and 
results of the school you choose. Business men know that certain schools 
The reputation of the Walton Course in 
Accountancy is a permanent asset to every Walton student. 


American Institute Honors 


For three successive years Walton 
students received highest markings in 
the American Institute examinations. 
In these examinations graduates of 
schools and universities, resident or 
correspondence, in all parts of the 
country came into competition; and 
Walton men stood first. 


Accountants’ Endorsements 


Leading members of the accounting 
profession have endorsed Walton 
courses, and have chosen this school 
to train their employees and even 
their sons. 


The Value of Spare Time Study 
You can have this same training without interfering with your present 
ition, if you will use your spare time for study. There is no magic about 
it. It is simply a matter of industry under skilled guidance. 
If you are satisfied to stay where you are, we can do nothing for you. If 
ou want to advance yourself, we can train you to command higher earnings. 
Write for “The Walton Way to a Better Day." Address the 
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(Continued from page 43; 


illusions as to the value of a college educa- 
tion, yet who was receptive to the best that 
a college can offer. Though he is only one 
generation removed from Europe, it would 
be hard to find a more typical American. 
Harvard decorated him with no frills. He 
is plain, direct, and on occasions—such as 
when people talk theories contradicted by 
the facts of everyday life—downright blunt 
ofspeech. He must haveaction. He walks 
as he talks to you, puffing the while on his 
cigar. There is in his eye a kindly and 
whimsical shrewdness. fle is genial and 
jovial, laughs easily and heartily, is a 
natural-born mixer. Yet back of it all 
you can feel the influence of something 
very serious. . 

“By itself," he says, “a college educa- 
tion is nothing. It becomes of value only 
when it is linked with such things as 
common sense, ambition, and practical 
experience. If when you come from 
college and go into business you are not 
willing to start scratch, it shows that for 
all your special education you are afraid 
to pit yourself against others.” 


HE HIMSELF was willing to start 
scratch. But that was not the 
principal thing. Again and again young 
men of fine talent have gone down and 
out through sheer inability to adapt them- 
selves to things not to their liking. 
Consider young Feiss’s position. He 


| then honestly thought that the discipline 


to which he was subjected was excessive. 
It was no more pleasant for him than it 
would be for any other young man of 
twenty-seven to be treated as a child. 
He had plenty of excuse for feeling that 
almost everyone in that factory v-as 
against him. Like many young men 
under those circumstances, he might have 
"got sore." But he had enough of the 
real black-spruce stuff in him to keep him 


| from pining away when the cold winds 


blew on him. If you don't mind a play 


| upon words—instead of pining away, he 
| spruced Mr 


As he showed the right spirit, his wise 
old father responded by giving him an 
opportunity to become familiar with all 
He began in the 
stock, sample, and shipping rooms. 
Among other things, he did his full ten 
hours a day as a sewing-machine opera- 
tive. Continuing to make good, he was 
permitted to divide his time between the 
manufacturing and the selling ends, and 
he proved his ability to go out on the 
road and open up new territory. There 
were some sections of the plant where he 
could not work because of the unfriendly 
attitude of the foremen, who in those days 
were regular little monarchs. But by 
1906, when he was twenty-nine, he had 
acquired a good practical knowledge of all 
[us of the business, had demonstrated 

is general usefulness, and was put on a 
salary that enabled him to marry. 

Already, as Richard Feiss now clearly 
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Secrets that Quickly 
Made Me a Star Salesman 


While Performing the Drudgery of a Junior Clerk 


I Learned of a Simple 


System That Quickly 


Enabled Me to Become a Top-Notch Salesman 


By Harry Mortimer 


T made me mad! 


Bob Hewitt and Jimmie Morgan, our two 
Star Salesmen, were only a couple of years 
older than I. Each owned an automobile and had 
a comfortable home bought and paid for. They 
used to breeze into the office every week or so, and 
the boss would greet them with “Hello, Jim,— 
glad to see you, Bob, what's the good news this 
time?” And then the trio would walk into the 
private office and I could hear them laughing and 
chatting together. 


As a junior clerk I worked hard every day and 
only drew thirty dollars a week. I had to draw 
checks for our Salesmen and I never could get it 
through my head why they were so much better 
paid than the men in other departments. 


I knew both Hewitt and Morgan earned from six 
to eight times as much per week as I did. And that 
was not all. They traveled around the country, 
stopped at fine hotels, with all expenses paid—and 
they were their own bosses. To me their work 
seémed to be one long and glorious vacation. 1 was 
always envious—always puzzled. 


The Indispensable Salesman 


And then one day it dawned on me. I saw the 
reason. Salesmen are indispensable. Any concern 
. can find men to make its product, keep its books, 
etc., but if the company cannot sell what it makes, 
where is the profit? It cannot function without the 
salesman. That is the reason why the men who dis- 
tribute the goods over the country are so valuable. 
Like a flash, I saw the whole thing—selling was the 
paying end of the game. But how did a man get into 
the selling end of business? How was it possible for 
a man who had never sold goods before to become a 
salesman? Did a man have to be a “born” salesman 


to make good? 


The Star Salesman's Secret 


The next time Jimmie Morgan came into the office I ap- 
proached him on the subiect. ed up to my question by 
asking him what he thought of selling as a career. 


Jimmie immediately became all enthusiasm. “Harry,” he 
said, “Selling is the most fascinating job in the world, and the 
best paying. know, because I've tried other lines of work 

it’s dead sure that I couldn’t earn anywhere near as much 
money as I am in anything lse but selling. And aside from 
thë money it pays I wouldn't care to be anything else but a 
I enjoy every minute of my work. I am independent 
ean never worry about my job. ause I know that as lon; 
as I can sell goods there is always a demand for my services.’ 


“But how did you get into selling in the first place?” I asked. 
“Why, I learned Salesmanship.” 


“You learned Salesmanship! Why, I thought it was a 
natural gift.” 


“Not at all,” replied Jimmie. ‘Most people think that a 
salesman is ‘born.’ It’s not true. Salesmanship is a science. 
There are certain fundamental rules and principles that every 
successful salesman uses, w! consciously or unconsciously. 
There are certain ways of sayi ana doing everything. There 
are A steps to be follow: making every sale. ce 

now these secrets of tat it is as MD as A-B-C. 
Wie it’s no harder for me to go out and make a sale than it 
is for you to sit at your desk and make an entry in your books.” 


“Do you mean to say that an; 
of selling and become.a successf 


“Absolutely,” Jimmy replied. 
“But where?” 


ne can kar these secrets 
esman?” 


“Well, I learned them from the N. S. T. A. That 
stands for the National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion—an organization of top-notch salesmen and 
sales managers formed expressly for the purpose of 
enabling men to become Star Salesmen and placing 
them in good selling positions. 


“Thousands of top-notchers owe their great careers 
to this wonderful association—I am one of them. 
All the success which is mine today I owe to the 
wonderful system of the N S. T. A. it you are really 
serious about the thing—if you want to be a Star 
Salesman (and there a no point in being anything 
else)—let the N. A. help you.” 

I took Jim PEY s pois I sent for the N. S. 
T. A. Book on Salesmanship and full particulars 
about their System of Salesmanship Training and 
Free Employment RIRE ] was amazed to read 
how, through the N. S. A.. hundreds of men. 
from all walks of life, alot previous experience 
in selling, had suddenly become Star Salesmen and 

feed to magnificent earnings—how others who 

years of experience without ay real success 
"oM developed into high-grade men. 


It was all so amazingly simple that I made up my 
mind that I, too, was going to get in Selling just as 
these others had done. 


The N. S. T. A. System regure only a portion 
of my spare time at ome. and it was so fascinating that | 
enjoyed every minute of it. Almost before I realized it I had 
a mastery of the principles of Salesmanship at my finger tips. 
The amazing secrets of selling I | made me feel abso- 
lutely conhdent of my ability to step into the ranks of the 
successful salesmen. 


No wonder Jimmie Morgan found it so easy to be a Star- 
Why, any man could do it. It was the most remarkable reve- 
lation I ever experienc 


From $1,040 to $10,000 in Eighteen Months 


And then as soon as I was qualified and ready, the Free 
Employment pores Departmint of tho N. S TU A. helped 
me locate a good selling position. y immediate success 
startled me. sedie I was afraid p I would wake up 
and find it all a dream- My orders increased by leaps and 

unds. Almost from the start | made as much in one day 
as I had made in a week at my clerk's desk. Now I consider 
it a poor week when I make less than $200. 


Read These Amazing Stories 
of Quick Success 


I had never earned more than $60 a month. Last 
week I cleared $306 and this week $218. You have 
done wonders for me. Geo. W. Kearns, 107 W. Park 
Place, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Earns as High as $100 a Day 


I took your course two years ago. Was earning $15 
a week clerking. Am now selling many of the largest 
firms in the U. S. I have earned more than $100 a 
day. You secured my position. Our Sales Manager is 
a graduate of yours. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Earn $1,562 in Thirty Days 
My earnings for the past thirty days are $1,562.00 
and I won Second Prize in March, although I only 
worked two weeks during that month. C. W. Camp- 
bell, Greensburg, Pa. 


Earned $1,800 in Six Weeks 


When I applied for a position as a Salesman to one 
of the firms to whom you had recommended me, 
sold my services to them in about thirty minutes, 
took a territory in Illinois and Wisconsin and made 
& success of it from the very first week. 

From that time on I have been what might be 
termed as a ‘high pressure" Salesman, selling lines 
where nine out of ten Order Takers would fail. I 
have sold goods in a highly successful manner, in 
nine or ten States, both North and South. My earn- 
ings for March were over $1,000 and over $1,800 for 
E last six weeks, while last week my earnings were 


The N. S. T. A. dug me Pata of a rut where ] was earning 
Jess than $1. ,000 a year and shi me how to make a suc- 
cess. L. P. Overstreet, Dallas, Texas. 


J. L. DeBonis, 1628 S. Crawford 


—*'And the wonderful fascination of it all! Travel, 
seeing the country, meeting new people, stopping at 


fine hotels, being your own boss. '' 


And the wonderful fascination of it alll Seeing the country, 
meeting new people, stopping at fine hotels, being your own 


I have only been selling for two years and my income is 
approximately $ a year. Since learning to sell | have 
— severe! thousands of dollars which I have invested 

rofitably. 


When I think of the old days, grubbing away in an office, 
hour after hour, week after week,—I can an hardly believe that 
I am the same man. 


But the wonderful part of it is that there are = limits to 
what the future may hold. long as trade and commerce 
exist, the salesman will be nen and invaluable. 
The wheels of business can't turn without him. 


Salesmen are always wanted. The trouble heretofore has 
always been that most men believed that a person must be o 
born salesman—that salesmanship couldn't taught. The 
N. S. T. A. has exploded that ridiculous belief. Through the 
wonderful brass-tack, bed-rock principles of the N. S. T. A. 
system of training it has proved that anyone can become 
not just a salesman, but a sfar-salesman. Among the successful 

aduates are numbered former farmers, carpenters, clerks, 
Bookkeepers railroad emplovees. etc.—of all ages. Experi- 
enced salesmen also get the same wonderful re- 
sults from this system. 


A Fascinating Book—Free 


But see for yourself. Send for their Free Book, “A Knigh: 
of the Grip"—and also information about the selling P 
its openings and opportunities. You will be s 
I was, to read the amazing proof of what the N. S. T. A. has 
done for others—how it has hel s to brilliant 
careers and handsome incomes. It doesn't cost you a penn 

and will show you a field of activity where in can multiply 
iod present salary many times over. Just fill in the coupon 

low and mail at once. 


just as 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-R Chicago, U. S. A. 
National Salesmen's Training Association 

Dept. 23-R, Chicago, U. S. A. 


With no obligation on part, please send me “A Knight 
of the Grip,” and full | kornit about the N. S. T. A. 
System also a list showing lines of business with openings 
for salesmen. 
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Be an Expert Accountan 


Lducation~ Knowledge ~ Specialized Training 


t 


/ ~ 

L. 
Everywhere—in ali lincs of business— 
there is need today for the man who is 
trained in Higher Accountancy. Highly 
competitive conditions, increased material 
costs, high wages, and unsettled labor con- 
ditions call for reduction of waste to the 
minimum. 

Accurate cost systems must be installed 
and economies effected. The management 
of a business must have the whole situation 
charted and shown in figures ready for 
instant use and reference. 


Earn $3,000 to 


This specialized knowledge and training 
is available to every man. If you want to 
progress—if there is a higher job that you 
want to step into—stop hoping that it will 
be thrown your way —train for it — make 
yourself that man who can fill it best—and 
the job is yours. ; 

LaSalle experts have already trained 
more than 225,000 ambitious men for higher 
efficiency in business. Every month there 
are received from LaSalle men hundreds of 
reports such as the following: 

“Asa result of LaSalle's training in Higher 
Accountancy I increased my salary 320 per 
cent within eleven months from date of en- 
rollment." W.R. 

“Iam now auditor of this company. While 
I have not yet fully completed the course my 
salary has been increased 600 per cent, all as 
a result of your training.” G. W. A. 

“Before I decided to take up this course I 
was receiving an ordinary bookkeeper's sal- 
ary; I am now a director and secretary of the 
company." W.M. 

“Lam now a Certified Public Accountant 
and have been connected with an Atlanta firm 
of accountants for the past year. My earnings 
have increased over 200 per cent.” W.W. D. 


By the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro knowledge of and train- 
ing in Higher Accountancy while you are 
holding your present position. Youcan stud 
by mail under the direct supervision of Will- 
iam B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be thoroly trained in the same methods 


distance between two points 


i : 
o ———À 6 
The man who merely keeps records of 
purchases, sales, output, costs, etc., stands 
on the border line between business and 
manual labor. Asa clerk, he is little more 
than a machine. But—as an Expert Ac- 
countant, educated and trained in the prob- 
lems not only of bookkeeping but of general 
Higher Accounting and Cost Accounting, 
able to sense danger from increased costs 
and decreased profits, he rises from a low- 
salaried employee to the rank of a high- 
salaried business executive. 


$10,000 a Year 


You will learn from these experts the 
underlying principles of Modern Business 
Analysis, Organization, Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law, and 
Financial Management. LaSalle account- 
ancy training will enable you to pass C. P. 
A. examinations, to hold an executive posi- 
tion with a business organization, or to enter 
business for yourself as an Expert Consult- 
ing Accountant. 

Just fill in and mail the coupon. We will 
send you full particulars as to the LaSalle 
Problem Method of training and also a copy 
of the famous book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One'' —whichtellshow men with the aid of 
LaSalle training have gained in one year pro- 
motion which men without this training have 
not realized in ten. Send for your copy now. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept. 1033-H Chicago, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation 
on my part, please send me 
particulars regarding your 

oblem Method of home 
training in Higher Ac- 
countancy and your val- 
unable book for ambitious men 
motion in One." 


. "Ten Years’ Pro- 
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Copy this Sketch 


&nd let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy to 
. nd sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps foi 
sample Picture Chart, Fist 


sui 

of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age 


The Landon School of Litustrating & Cartooning 


» Cleveland, Ov | Dept. 710, Deer ler tose 


3story- Writing Taught 73, 
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bn commission. Our students sell stories to 
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realizes, he owed a great deal of his 
rogress in the factory to the training 
he received at law school. The value of 
a legal training in some lines of business 
has long been recognized. But perhaps 
you will wonder how it could be of any 
account in such a place as a clothing shop. 
Richard Feiss explains it this way: 

“If a legal training does nothing else, 
it teaches you to think things out dispas- 
sionately and exactly, to search for and 
to grasp general principles: If you do not 
understand the principle of what you are 
doing, you do not know exactly what you 
are doing. 

“The main thing at the Harvard law 
school was not that they put knowledge 
into me: it was that they taught me the 
value of knowledge, the need of going 
after it. And I was to go after it, not 
for its own sake, but for accomplishment. 
They taught me also that the bowled e 
needed for accomplishment could be 
acquired only through patient, pains- 
taking, and industrious investigation." 


I^ THE clothing factory he early began 
to look into things, not just at them; 
to see them with his mind, not just with 
his eyes. He early began to question the 
things that were done there, to seek out 
the principle of them, the why of then. 
He had been there only a little more than 
a year before he was making incidental 
mechanical improvements. He also im- 
proved methods, and established system 
where there had been none before. 

Aman, in speaking to me the other 
day about one of this country's leading 
bankers, said of him: 

“When you go to him with a proposi- 
tion, he comments only in icy monosyl- 
lables. What he noti) says is, ‘Why?’ 
And by keeping on asking you ‘Why?’ 
he finally gets you so blamed mad that 
you up and tell him everything he wants 
to know.” 

It works out this way not only with 
persons, but also with things. By persist- 
ently addressing to them a “Why?” you 
get them to reveal to you all that is in 
them, good and bad. 

It seems, however, that the mental 
attitude represented by that little ques- 
tion “Why?” was not the principal thing 
which Richard Feiss got out of law school. 

“They laid before us there," he says, 
"not only a technical code, but an 
ethical one. They taught us that a 


professional man must place service 
first, and money second. He must 
faithfully serve his client. He must be 


loyal to his professional brothers—do 
nothing that would tend to lower their 
common profession in public esteem. He 
must always consider the public good. 
Education, knowledge, they told us, 
always involved responsibility. A man’s 
brain, they said, was for the use of himself 
in the service of the community.” 

When I asked him how this was of use 
to him in his factory, he said: 
_ “Why, it came to me one day that 
industrial management could be made a 
profession, with all that this involves in 
the way of responsibility and service." 

You can see how this linked up with 
the idea of Julius Feiss that real profit is 
derived, not by taking or getting, but by 
giving. 

Undoubtedly Richard Feiss could 


not have been as remarkably success- 
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Roosevelt wrote from the jungle 


For the Information Contained 
in This Free Book. Send for 
Your Copy To-day 
“PORR are just as many hours in 


your day as there were in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s: how did he manage to 


accomplish so much ? 


Here is part of the secret. He was 
constantly on the alert for anything 
that would make his hours and minutes 


more productive. 


When he heard of Dr. Eliot’s pro- 
posed Five Foot Shelf of Books—so 
arranged that even fifteen minutes a day 
are enough—he was eager for more infor- 
From the heart of the African 
jungles he wrote to a friend about it. 

The information that he asked that friend to send him is 


contained in a book that every man and woman who is inter- 
ested in'success should own. It is called “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” 


mation. 


and it is free. 


In it is Dr. Eliot’s own story of the 


Foot Shelf of Books 


Definite Growth and Progress 
in Fifteen Minutes a Day 


Five 


OU spend more than fifteen 
minutes a day in reading of 
miscellaneous sorts. 


-Can you see the results of 
your reading at the end of a year 
in definite growth and progress? 
-Does your reading make it 
easier for you to think straight 
and talk interestingly? To meet 


big.men and women on equal 


terms? 
. Is it giving you “The essen- 
tials of a liberal education"? 

It can give you all these bene- 
fits: Here is Dr. Eliot's own 
statement, based on his forty 
years as America's foremost 
educator and trainer of men. 


P. F. Collier & Son 
Company 


Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


Branches and Representatives 
Everywhere 


Send for ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day" 


Out of all the millions of books in 
the world what are the few that are 
really worth while? That question 
is answered in this free book. 


Just how should a man plan his 
reading to make it count for most 
progress and success? Dr. Eliot tells 
you in his own words; and there are 
a dozen other features all combining 
to make this one of the most valuable 
littlebooksaboutbooksever compiled. 


To spread the knowledge of the Five 
Foot Shelf of Books, we have printed 
a liberal edition of this free book. 
Your copy will go forward immedi- 
ately upon receipt of your request. 


“The faithful and considerate 
reading of these books will give 
any man a liberal education 
even if he can devote to them 
but fifteen minutes a day.” 


Roosevelt read that state- 
ment and acted: you will be 
richly repaid if you too will act. 
No effort is required; no obliga- 
tion. Merely clipthe coupon and 


Mail This Coupon To-day 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St., New York 


Mail me the 32-page free booklet “Fifteen Minutes a Day” describing 
Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the valuable article by 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard on what and how to read for a liberal education. 


Names nue ed e 
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ful as he has been in banishing labor 
troubles from his factory if his father 
before him had not introduced the ideals 
of responsibility and service into the 
business. But win he, Richard, could 
develop those ideals he had to go through 
a regular war, that was thoroughly to 
test his nerve and courage. 

He found that practically all the knowl- 
edge there was eh manufacturing methods 
and results was carried about in the heads 
of the superintendent and foremen., So 
he steadily moved in the direction of 
making de knowledge a matter of 
record, and of keeping the record in the 

eneral office. his meant that in 
ecoming a manufacturer he was goin 
to know all about his own business. And 
he felt that you can systematically 
improve your methods only as you 


TT teat f g $ o esi : systematically record them. 
AKE it with you on all your trips; beside the One of the consequences of the old 
fact that it is so simple and delightful to apply system was that it made well-nigh 
and so effective as a thorough cleanser, the use of absolute monarchs of superintendents 


and foremen. As Richard Feiss sought 


to record in the office the knowledge of 

AN F HROX manufacturing methods, which had be- 
longed only to these men, he naturally 

antagnoized them. This antagonism 

SHAMPOO increased when he was led to object 

à g more and more to their rule as arbitrary 

produces that soft, fluffy, glossy, naturally wavy and generally crude. They knew nothing 
hair that adds charm to even the most beautiful ius HEN ee Sia Cid a fepe 
face. By immediately dissolving and removing ds c eee of once cedi cud a 


latet M their authority. So there started a 
all dandruff, dirt and excess oil it leaves a struggle to see which idea would prevail, 


Free Trial| perfectly clean, healthy and pliant scalp the old or the new. 
Offer 1» *» | which gives the hair a chance to become as 


the mer- 


: > sa : ? N 1907, the firm decided to put up a 
its oF Caatitar ana beautiful as nature intended it to be. new and larger building. This gave 


in all ways a most Richard Feiss the o rtunit to study 
satisfactory pair For Sale at all Drug Stores the layout of the ha as 2 facilitate 
Perfect shampoo |  Canthrox costs about three cents a shampoo. No good the flow of work from department to 
free to any address hair wash costs less. A few minutes only are required for department. For some time there had 
apon PUNTO its use. You simply moisten the head with Canthrox and been revolts of the working people—not 
| rinse it thoroughly, after which the hair dries quickly. actual strikes, but general stoppages of 
H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 167, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. the work, the men and women standing 
idly by their machines and work tables 

in protest against this or that. 
ardly was the firm settled in its new 
building, in the latter part of 1908, when 
" all hands went out and stayed out. The 
An Opening for You— superintendent laid the strike to Richard 
Feiss’s “college stuff" On the other 
hand, Feiss charged that the strike was 


TE eerie yu M AE Horse directly ou to the fact that promises 
men or women who desire to carn some extra money by previous’ y made to the employees when 
representing this nationally popular magazine. they stop ed work had been flagrantly 

broken. Finally he said to the members 
yo may work either full or spare time, and will receive a liberal Miyr petens. A Ses full 
spot-cash commission and, IN ADDITION, a substantial monthly TEME E ae te nee ghee ey 


sibility for the strike provided you let me 
assume the responsibility of settling it.” 
His offer was accepted. There appar- 


bonus for your efforts. You will also have a chance to represent the 
other Crowell magazines—Woman’s Home Companion, CoLLIER’S, THE 
Mentor, and Farm AND FIRESIDE, on each of which you receive ently wasn’t anything else to do. 
generous remuneration. ions d he proudly pays, “In getting 
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been a “regular fellow" with them, and. ^ 
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) Richard Feiss had eaten his crow while 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 78A biding his time. Now his time had come. 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th St., New York, N. Y. pen his office door he tacked the sign, 
eneral Manager.” No one denied 
that he was what that sign asserted, 
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8590 of the men 
who are 60 to 
65 years old are 
dependentupon 
children, rela- 


tives or charity. 


Period of 


m= Dependency 


Which Is Your Curve? 


time when you quit school and took 

your first job— trace in your line on the 
chart up to the present time. Compare your 
Progress with your ambition. Have you ac- 
complished as much as you should have 
accomplished? Are you a broken curve man 
or a heavy curve man? Have you been in 
a rut or has your advancement been gradual 
and steady? Be honest with yourself? Are 
you headed upward toward the executive 
class—or—are you headed downward on the 
broken curve toward dependency? 
.. Of the 110,000,000 pests in the United 
States, there is less of one per 
cnt who can claim the heavy, upward- 
sweeping curve—who are earning $5,000 a 
year or more. Is it any wonder men capable 
of earning big salaries are sought while 
others must seek jobs? 

This chart, compiled, plotted and graphed 
from authoritative statistics, shows more 
vividly than words how hopelessly outdis- 
tanced is the untrained man all thru life. 

The broken curve represents the progress 
of a man who quits school early in life, takes 
the first job offered, and makes no effort to 
improve his education and training along 
special lines. Youth and physical energy bring 
fair progress until he is 25 or 26 years of age— 
then, he hitsan almost straight line that shows 
no increase in salary for 15 or 20 years. At 40 
or 42 he starts to go down— finally he slides 
off into the area of dependency. 

ly four per cent of the men who are 45 years of 
age—in the very prime of life—have accumulated any- 
thing at all. The other 96 per cent have never earned 
enough to enable them to get one dollar ahead in the 
game of life, 

.Now—contrast the record of the broken curve man 
with that of the curve man—the man who 

the value of education and training. At 30 

the heavy curve man has reached a salary F $3,000 a 

n By the time he is 38, he has climbed up into the 

^ a year class—up among the one-half of one per 
cent crowd—and is still going up. 

Look at the. chart again! Note how rapidly the 
distance increases between the two men after they are 30. 
What does this rapidly widening gap mean? 

It means that every year's delay on the part of the 
broken curve man the distance between the two men 
doubles, trebles, and still increases until, at 40, the 

roken curve man has many salary squares to climb 
ore he can reach heavy curve man. 

That is just what is happening to thousands of men 


Tis the chart above—go back to the 


every day. They are in a race for promotion, advance- 
ment and success. But—they lack courage and 
tenacity—they sit down at the start—others get far 
ahead of them—then—at the end of 5 or 10 years 
they wake up to the fact that they have been out- 
distanced—that they are hopelessly behind. 

Every man can be a heavy curve man. He can move 
u ard and forward. Once he has demonstrated his 
ability and gotten into the executive class, the road 

omes easier and his curve will continue to go up. 
The parting of the ways for the broken curve man 
comes when he reaches a point beyond which his 
knowledge and training will not carry him. 

Up to that point he is on nearly equal terms with the 
heavy curve man—the man who is continually prepar- 
ing himself for further advancement. Then is the time 
for him to grasp the opportunities offered by one of 
the thirteen lle home-study training courses in 
specialized business subjects. Then is the time for him 
to swing his curve into a heavy upward trend. 

Every executive must have special knowledge and 
training in order to fill his ition successfully. He 
must know what to do, when to do it, and why it 
should be done. His opinions must be based on actual 
knowledge and training, and his decisions dictated by 
his knowledge of the experience of successful business 
men who have found by actual practice what are the 
methods to use under every condition of business to 
insure the best results. 

This specialized training you can now secure without 
interference with your present position. The LaSalle 

tension University offers you a choice of thirteen 
courses of home-study training in highly specialized 
business subjects. If you are an ambitious pee dac 
want to succeed—if you want to increase your sa ary 
bv making your services of greater value—you can do 
so by spending one hour or more each evening in 
pleasant, fascinating study and training at home. 

You need not wait until you have completed your 
course before commencing to "cash in" on your train- 
ing. From the very first duy you will begin to dee 
into a bigger and a better man. You will feel yourse 
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growing daily in self-confidence, courage, knowledge, 
ability and power. Instead of being afraid to grasp 
opportunity when it is offered, for fear of failure, you 
will gras every opportunity with the certain knowl- 
edge and confidence that you are able to take fullest 
advantage of it. 


During your training under the LaSalle extension 
method, you will have the advantage of the LaSalle 
“Problem Method” by which you will solve actual 
problems taken from modern Gusiteees: Your solu- 
tions of these problems will be criticized and your 
training and preparation guided by a staff of over 450 
business experts, law specialists, expert accountants, 
trained correspondents, experiénc. bankers, traffic 
experts, executives, and educators. Thus, you will 
learn by actual experience how to work out usiness 
problems and how to arrive at the decisions required 
in the position you expect to fill. 

More than 225,000 ambitious men have already 

n helped to promotion, increa: salaries and 
business success by lle training. 

More than 50,000 men are now being trained annu- 
ally by LaSalle. No matter what your prese it work 
may be—if you have ambition to climb higher in 
some chosen field of business—if you are wi ling to 
spend one hour or more each day in home-study 
training to prepare yourself for advancement—La- 
Salle can help you to realize your ambition in the 
shortest time consistent, and by the shortest route. 


Check in the coupon the course which especially ap- 
Peals to you as preparing for the field in which you are 
ambitious to succeed. nd for full information re- 

arding it. Find out how that particular course has 

elped many other ambitious men to ome heavy 
curve men. Get a copy of our helpful book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One"—a book which tells how 
men with the aid of LaSalle training have gained in 
one year promotion which men without this training 

ave not realized in ten. Make your start today. 


The upward curve man is always a man of action’ 
Send the coupon now! 


Chicago, Ill. 
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loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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and he went right on assuming that he 
was. The general acquiescence probably 
was largely due to the feeling that a 
general manager was simply an office 
man. But to settle the strike he had to 
deal directly with the operatives. And 
he assumed the responsibility of encour- 
aging all hands to come directly to him 
whenever they had any kicks. Gradually 
he extended his sway over all the manu- 
facturing. His ideas and those of the 
superintendent were not to be reconciled. 
In a few months the superintendent quit. 
Then Richard Feiss, at thirty-two, with 
all his new ideas, was supreme. 

He was at the plant at five-thirty, and 
seldom left before six-thirty or seven 
o’clock. He had to dispense with many 
other persons who proved irreconcilable; 
but three months after the superintendent 
quit he had the plant back again on full 
production. The owners of the business 
signified their approval by taking him 
into the firm. 

Long before this, Richard Feiss had 
come to the conclusion that the greatest 
thing in production was organization. 
And as an organization, though it is a 
kind of a machine, is composed of human 
beings, this meant that he placed the 
human element before the mechanical. 
At that time, certainly, the idea was not 
without novelty. When, for example, he 
insisted that a sewing machine should be 
adapted, in its construction, to the 
operative, and the operative not left to 
adapt himself to the machine, people were 
amazed. 

To this day, simply because it seems 
the easier way, many concerns, as regards 
the work both of shop and office, continue 
to rely for their progress mainly upon 
more and better machines. But Feiss 
says: 

“There are no machines so automatic 
in their working that they do not require 
human beings to direct and care for them; 
and this means that all other industrial 
problems are swallowed up in the problem 
of human relations. 

“That is what an organization essen- 
tially is—a problem in human relations. 
Each of the individuals who form it must 
be trained to a certain part, and to 
perform that part in such a way that he 
will play into the hands of all the others. 
All must subordinate their individual 
wills and purposes to the common will 
or purpose. Under the best of circum- 
stances it is not easy to get human beings 
to do this. Deeply rooted in human 
nature is the quality of self-will. The 
human individual wants to be himself, 
wants to act alone, or without regard to 
the effect of his actions on others. This, 
at all events, is human nature in the 
crude." 


OW Richard Feiss worked out his 

organization cannot here be told in 
detail. As a matter of fact, he is still 
working it out. For as long as an organi- 
zation continues it must represent a 
continuous problem. 

'The management, having greater re- 
sources than the workers as a body, is 
in the position of advantage. Hence, 
Richard Feiss made the management of 
his plant responsible for everything—for 
general working conditions, for imple- 
ments and their condition, and for all 
methods. He made it responsible for 


everything that might go wrong. Not 
only this, but, accepting it as a fact that 
the great majority of working people will 
act reasonably if you are reasonable, and 
can make them understand that you are, 
he put upon the management the burden 
of making itself understood. 

Foremen, when they had trouble with 
workers, would seek to justify themselves 
by saying that they had not been under- 
stood. ‘ Yes,” Mr. Feiss would reply, 
“but that is just what all of us in the 
management are here for—to make our- 
selves understood. The fault is yours.” 
Workers who might quit in a huff were 
visited in their hoinci, with a view to 
correcting the trouble, by a representative 
of the Employment and Service Depart- 
ment. If a foreman complained that this 
was beneath the management’s dignity, 
Mr. Feiss would reply, “Our dignity can 
go hang." 

He made it his business to know every 
one of the hundreds of operatives by his 
or her first name. When a new operative 
was taken on, he repeated that person's 
name to himself until it was permanently 
associated in his memory with that per- 
son's appearance. He made it plain 
that he was interested in that person as 
an individual human being. 


IGHT at the start he decided that he 
was not going to confine himself to 
redressing grievances. He was going to 
do all he could to prevent them. So far as 
it was humanly possible, he was going to 
beat trouble to it. And it was for the 
purpose of carrying on extensively and 
systematically the work of keeping the 
management in personal touch with each 
worker that he organized his Employment 
and Service Department, which for eight 
pe has been directed by. Miss Mary 
. Gilson, a college woman of the highest 
type. 

“The purpose of our Employment and 
Service Department," says Mr. Feiss, 
“is not what is ordinarily understood as 
welfare work. What people want is not 
charity, but an opportunity for self- 
development. Not only this, but they 
want understanding, sympathy, encour- 
agement, and any help you can give them 
that will further their self-development. 

“We do not feel we have done our whole 
duty when we have employed a person 
and given him an opportunity to learn 
our methods and develop skill in our 
Instruction Department. We consider it 
our duty to make sure that he understands 
us and we him, to see that heigets the 
highest class of work for which he is 
fitted, and to insure for him substantial 
and uniform justice. 

“Incidentally, we seek, in those cases 
where it is necessary, to encourage and 
instruct the worker in habits of saving 
and thrift, and to set before him principles 
of right living that will give him the 
health, strength, and ambition to learn 
and to earn. * : 

“In the Employment and Service 
Department records are kept of every 
operative as well as of every executive. 

o one can be employed, and no one can 
be dismissed, without the O. K. of this 
department. And the department's O. K., 
in case of dismissal, must. be justified by 
the facts set down in the individual's 
record. All disciplining in.the narrow 
sense of the word is done by the joint 
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action of the foremen and this department. 
In this way no on can be made the victim 
of any executive's personal ill will or 


caprice. 
To back up the work of his paper 
ment and Service Department, ` 


Feiss long ago took an action that, at 
first sight, may seem hardly reasonable. 
He made it a rule that the word “ authori- 
ty” should never be used anywhere 
‘hisichorit his establishment. i 

“Foremen and all other executives," he 
said, “are employed for responsibility 
only.” 

No one is permitted to issue any 
“orders.” What are given are “‘instruc- 
tions,” which for the most part are written 
out in detail. And these instructions are 
based, not on anyone’s opinion of how the 
work should be done but upon careful 
investigations into the facts. To deter- 
mine with exactness the simplest, quickest, 
easiest, most unwasteful ways of doing 
things, Mr. Feiss gradually introduced 
into his shops a system of scientific time 
and motion study, and linked this up 
with a system of planning all the work 
in advance and scientifically routing it 
through the plant. At the same time, he 
built up a piece-work and bonus system 
of wage payments, under which the in 
atives were rewarded individually in Jue 

roportion to their industry and skill. 
În developing these features of modern 
management at its best, he enjoyed the 
personal counsel and encouragement of 
that great engineer, the late Frederick 
W. Taylor. 

In 1910, when Richard Feiss became 
the general manager, the plant was 
operating nine hours a day— fifty-four 
hours a week. Four years later he had 
reduced the hours to an average of about 
forty-three a week, or about seven a day. 
At the same time he increased the produc- 
tion about forty-three per cent, and 
increased wages on an average of forty 
per cent, and made a great reduction i in 
the labor “turnover”—that is, the per- 
centage of those who quit the firm's 
employ. In 1910 this turnover had been 
150.3 per cent. This is what is called a 

‘good normal” for the clothing industry. 
By 1914 Mr. Feiss had reduced it to 33.5 
per cent. 


Ais be THIS day the good work goes on. 
It is a factory which has no closing 
whistle. The operatives there do not 
“do time.” Each day they have a 
definite quota of work, and when this is 
finished they go home. They start at 
seven-thirty, and usually are through by 
four-thirty. Saturday is a full holiday 
for all except those who, having fallen 
behind their schedules during the week, 
work half a day to catch up. From forty 
to forty-two hours of work a week 


continues to be the general record: 
After his or her regular daily work is 
finished, the operative has an opportunity 
to remain and learn a new operation at 
the company's expense. Each operative 
now is skilled in from two to ten or more 
different operations, and thus can be 
moved from department to department 
as work in one becomes rushed and in 
another slack. In this way, also, there 
is a further breaking up of monotony of 
work, and the operative 1s prevented from 
becoming a narrow specialist. 


GEVERAL years ago there was organ- 
ized a Clothcraft Operatives’ Associa- 
tion, composed of all the employees, 
exclusive of foremen and other executives. 
The directing body is a council of twenty- 
eight ected members. ‘These in turn 
elect an executive board with a chairman. 
The council passes on all instructions, 

articipates in the setting of rates, and 
heli to regulate all such shop activities 
as those relating to recreation, insurance, 
savings and loan, the penny bank, and 
the cafeteria. The council also deals 
with complaints, and presents the opera- 
tives’ point of view as regards things in 
general. 

The foremen also have their council, 
mainly for the purpose of discussion and 
education. These shop organizations 
provide machinery for the better working 
of the spirit that has prevailed ever since 
Richard Feiss became the general manager. 
As a matter of fact, however, most of the 
older employees, when they feel they have 
any complaint, still prefer to go directly 
to Mr. Feiss, or to ihe Employment and 
Service Department. 

I took the liberty of suggesting to Mr. 
Feiss that many persons might think that 
for the success he had—after ‘he finally 
got headed right—he owed much to his 
father’s money. It was a suggestion that 
made him get up and pace the floor for 
several moments. 

“My real indebtedness to my father,” 
he said, “is the inspiration his life and 
character have given me. And, though 
he now has retired from active work, this 
inspiration continues. Two years ago, 
when he was seventy years old,” he went 
on with a smile, “Father came out here 
and gave us fits! Because of the abnormal 
state of the whole world, we were hesitat- 
ing about the new building project and 
other things. But he told us of all that 
he would do, if only he had our youth; 
and he put his own courage into us. 

“To fis money I owe nothing, except 
as it made it possible for him to send me 
to college. From my college education 1 
have derived advantages. But these 
advantages have burdened me with 
responsibilities. And there you have the 
balancing of the account." 


HOMER L. FERGUSON, president and general manager of 


the biggest shipbuilding company in America, says, 


“You 


cannot measure success by the one rule of money,” and in 
an article next month he gives from his personal experience 
many a hint for satisfactorily testing what we call success. 


JAMES B. FORGAN, president of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, explains next month the necessity of a personal trade mark, 
and the difference between men in the commodity, or ordinary, 
class and men in the personality, or specialty, class. The title of 
his article is ** The Kind of Men Who Can Fix Their Own Salaries.” 
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The daily bath—with its stimulation of the skin to renewed activity 


Do you realize that, when you wash 
' your face, it isnot enough simply to cleanse 
it—that your skin needs a soothing, 
restoring influence to keep your com- 
plexion fresh and free from blemishes? 


Resinol Soap fills this need, combining, as * 


A generous sample of Resinol Soap will 


it does, ideal cleansing qualities with the 
power to soothe parched, irritated skin, 
and protect the constantly forming new 
skin— preventing blotches and other de- 
fects. Here, indeed, are most valuable helps 
to rounding out the beauty of every day. 


be sent you on your request. A postal will do. Please 


address Dept. 6-X, Resinol: Baltimore, Maryland. 
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A Cleaner House and Less Work 


Your housework need not make you so 
weary that you never feel up to having the 


good times you are entitled to. Because you 
can take the work out of housework by clean- 
mg with a Torrington. 

A Torrington cleans so easily, so quickly— 
that it does not tire you out. And then you 
feel like doing real interesting things—taking 
an active part in local affairs, or that longed-for 
hike in the woods—spending more time with 
the children, more visiting and entertaining. 

Besides, the Torrington means cleaner 
cleaning. It cleans almost everything from 
garret to cellar. Rugs and carpets are kept per- 
fectly clean; upholstery, draperies, and a score 


of other things keep color-fresh and dirt-free. 
The secret of Torrington efficiency is this: 
Big Brush -- Powerful Suction 

All the electric power is in the suction, while the 
big brush runs naturally, like a carpet-sweeper. 

This is the right principle of cleaning, for 
two reasons: First, the air-suction is so power- 
ful that it draws out the deep-down, stamped- 
in dirt. Second, the big revclving brush gets 
up all the surface litter withcut pounding or 
breaking the nap of your rugs. 

Won't you make it a point of going to your near- 
est dealer and ask him to show you the exact working 
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What Opened Jerry’s 
Eyes to Bertha 


(Continued from page 41) 


think you are the finest girl in the world. 
But, Bertha"—his color rose—‘‘she’s 
so alive, so jolly, always so full of pep. 
She’s arly ood company. And she 
likes me, t xA suppose I shouldn't say 
that—but she isn't afraid to show that 
she likes me. And so—I don't really 
know how it happened. And she’s got an 
awfully sweet disposition. Except you, I 
don't know anyone more generous and 
kind." 

* Artie!” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

* What are you doing?” 

“Im coming. . . . Is that all, Jerry? I 
must go to her." 

“Yes, it's all. I feel like a dog, Arlie.” 

“You mustn’t! I don’t want you to, 

ert 

d ‘ou are kod: May I come in again 
before— Oh, by the way, it is to be 
soon.’ 

“Yes?” 

“And there is something else. Bertha 
is going to ask you if you will make her 
dress. She says you can do it better than 
anyone. It’s to be made out of her 
mother’s or something. I thought I would 
tell you first, and you could be ready to 
talk to her about it.” 

For the first time, Arliss felt a warm 
glow creep into her face. Almost more 
than warm, nearly hot. Did he think he 
must make it safe for Bertha in advance? 
What did he expect she would do to 
Bertha? 

She thought he saw the rising color, for 
he looked at her inquiringly. 

“Tl make i it,” ' she said formally. “If it 
is not too soon.’ 

“She is coming to-day to see you.” 


RLISS felt a mad desire to laugh, be- 
cause he shook hands with her so 
fer one shakes hands with a person 
aring a great affliction, she thought 
wildly. 
“Arlie!” 
door again. 
She went in and directly to the bedside. 
Best have the entire operation over at one 


came the voice through the 


titta 

other, that was Jerry. He is going 
to marry Bertha Craven. He came in to 
ask me if I would make her dress." 

Her mother lifted her head from the 
pillow. For an instant there was the look 
Arliss remembered before invalid tyrannies 
had overlain all, the look of the mother to 
whom a child brings all its joys and sor- 
rows. Had it stayed a second longer, 
Arliss would have Ls against the bed, 
with her face pressing into the covers, 
seeking her mother's ands to cling to, 
pouring out in tears so many pent-up 
things; but the expression flickered out, 
and curiosity and indignation took its 
place. 

“Well, I never!" 

Before that answer, Arliss shut the gates 
against all floods. 

Bertha Craven came that afternoon. 
Arliss listened, and watched. Every whirl 
of Bertha's blond hair was noted, the way 
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in which she tilted her head. Bertha's 
eyes were very blue, and her speech ran 
over itself, enveloped her in a scrollwork 
of oft-repeated phrases. Again and again 
she explained: 

“You see, there is just a little of this 
lovely brocade. It was my mother’s wed- 
ding dress, and there is nothing I could 
buy as handsome. But there is so little of 
it. Could you use it just for the front— 
where it would be seen—and put it on very 
plainly, so as to show the beauty of it? Do 

ou think there will be enough? It’s 
ovely, isn't it?" 

“Yes, it’s lovely. Suppose I put it in 
one piece, down from the neck, in a tunic. 
I am sure I can do it; and then the rest of 
the gown of thé new silk." 

*Yes. But are you sure you will have 
enough? I’d hate to cut into it and then 
not use it." $ 

“I think there will be enough.” 

“And will you do it right away, Miss 
Dent? You see, the wedding is to be very 
soon, just as quick as 1 can get the dress. 
I shall wait for my other things until we 
get to the city. So I only must have the 
dress. Could you have it ready by next 
week?" 

Arliss's scissors slipped to the floor. She 
stooped for them. 

“T will go at it, right away." 

“All right. That's fine. But isn’t it 
funny that I should come home—really 
hating to come, after I have had such a 
wonderful time and all—come home and 
fall in love right away and be married? 1] 
didn't want to be married for ever so long; 
but who could resist Jerry!” 

Her high treble laugh filled the room. 
“And I said, as soon as I knew he wanted 
me, ‘Now I'll have Miss Dent make my 
dress, because she is such a d friend of 
his—such a long-time friend, and—’ ” 

“Arlie!” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“TII be right there." à 

She got up, and again her scissors 
crashed. She thought Bertha's words had 
been launched from a meaning, that they 
were not just happen-so words. Bertha 
was wanting to hurt. 

“Arlie!” 

“Tm coming, Mother." 

She was glad of the summons. 

Bertha left slowly. 

; *Now you'll be awfully careful of that 
brocade, won't you? Because there is so 
little and I have set my heart on it." 

“Tl be careful," said Arliss. 


SHE was very careful when she spread 
out the broeade upon her cutting table. 
It was for Jerry's wife—brocade for the 
tunic, for the dress, for the wife—of Jerry. 
She smoothed it softly. It was lovely: 
thick, heavy, in intricate, shining pattern, 
some silver cobwebs through it. Clinging 
and soft and wonderful—for the tunic, for 
the dress, for the wife of Jerry. 

She touched it with cold hands, calcu- 
lated its possibilities with cold brain. 
There was indeed, not much. She meas- 
ured it carefully. She folded and shaped 
it with precision, outlining the neck where 
it would lie against Bertha’s white skin. 
She marked the position and put the scis- 
sors slowly in not to fray that precious 
scant fabric. She rounded the neck care- 

ully— 

Then she gasped and caught at her 
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throat. In a second, she saw what she had 
done: In slipping the scissors under to cut 
the neck, she had gathered in another fold 
and cut thar, too! She held it up. There 
was a great semicircle, like the neck curve, 
cut in the exact center of the piece of silk. 

She dropped it with a cry. Ruined! 
It could not be mended. It could not be 
replaced! A great open hole, to which the 
segment clung! Ruined! What would 
she do? What could she do? 


LL of a sudden, with the slashed piece 
of brocade again in her hands, all 
flood-gates were opened, and in the whirl 
she clutched at the first thought of help. 
Hurrying to the telephone, she called 
Jerry—madly, unthinkingly. To his in- 
stant voice, she cried, “Come over, Jerry. 
Come over, quick!" 

Then she realized what she had done— 
called to him because that had been her 
habit in moments of disaster: When the 
kitchen was on fire; when her mother had 
fallen; when— Oh, it was her habit of 
Jerry, a many-years habit, that had made 
her forget just for an instant that condi- 
tions were different. She flung her arms 
up over her head and ran. 

She did not think of her mother, taking 
her afternoon nap; she ran down the slope 
of the yard, climbed the fence, stumbled 
her way across the stepping-stones, ran on 
to the timber, and iren herself, face 
down, under the first trees. 

And the opened flood-gates swept it 
upon her. The years of work; the wait- 
ing; the knowing that Jerry was slipping 
from her; the inability to try and keep 
him; the shame of loving where she was 
not loved; the weariness—years and years 
of it—arid now, just when she was braced 
to betray nothing, she had done this thing. 
Just the material for a dress. But what 
dress—the dress— Such a luxury to cry 
aloud, like a child, to lie flat and cry 
aloud. 

Twigs crackled and she heard a voice: 

* Arliss! I couldn't find you at the 
house. I began to hunt and then I heard 
you. What is the matter?" 

“Tt was just a slip," she wailed. “Just 
a slip. of my scissors into the wrong 


place. 

“Arliss! What in the world do you 
mean?" 

“I have ruined her dress." 

“Whose dress? What dress?” 

* Bertha's dress. Her—your—wedding 
dress.” 

“Ruined it! How?” 

“I cut it in the wrong place.” 

He laughed. The masculine mind saw 
amusement and relief. 

“Cut it? How foolish you are. Sew it 
up where you cut it." 

*[can't. It can't be done." 

*Now, look here!" as her tears came 
again. “It isn’t much, is it?” 

“Oh, yes, it is!" 

* Listen to me. Think! Isn't there any 
way at all you can fix it?” 

She shook her head. 

“Ask Bertha.” 

“I couldn't." 

* Can't you put something over it?" 

She shook her head again. Then she 
raised it and looked at him. 

“T wonder. Jerry—it's right in the cen- 
ter. I was very careful. Could I put 
something underneath and embroider over 
where itis cut? Design something for it?" 
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*Sure you could," he said positively. 
“T am ashamed of you, crying like this. 
You poor girl—you are tired out—it's not 
nue ,to-day; it’s an accumulation of 

ays. 

She nodded. But she wiped her eyes. 

“T wonder. I believe it can be made 
right by embroidering it. You think so, 
don't you?" 

“Tm sure of it.” 

She got up slowly. 

“I must go back and try. And Mother 
might call.’ 

“ She was calling when I came through." 

*Oh—was she! Jerry—Bertha is com- 
ing in the morning. I— Would you come 
with her—to be there when I tell her and 
show her how I have fixed it?" 

He laughed a little embarrassedly. 
“You're afraid! Why, Bertha will take it 
all right. She’s the gentlest thing in the 
world.” 

Arliss looked down to hide her eyes. 

“But I'll come, if you like.” He 
touched her arm. ‘Now, you won't cry 
again? Arliss, I liked it, your calling to 
me to come.” 

She flushed. 

“T don’t know why I did it—except that 
I have always called you when anything 
much happened.” 

“Yes—you have.” 

Because his voice was strange, she 
looked at him. Then she looked away and 
said, quietly and evenly: 

* A long-time friend is a great thing to 
have, Jerry." 

At the stepping-stones, he held out his 
hand. She did not give him hers, but 
smiled at him after she had crossed. He 
did not answer her smile. 

*[... wonder... if I am crazy!" he 
said. The words were detached, each one 
from the other. 

Their eyes met. 

“The rest of my life, Jerry, I can live 
upon that.” She remembered what he had 
said about Bertha, who was not afraid to 
show him how she cared. She could show 
him, too; and be proud and not ashamed. 
For, after all, it was just Jerry. 


RLISS did not go to bed at all that 
night. Under her lamp she worked 
upon the brocade. She drew the cut edges 
together and stayed them underneath, so 
that they lay quite flat and perfect. Then, 
with her skilled needle, she wove upon it a 
design that should be a medallion to lie 
across the breast of Jerry’s wife. She put 
into the design all her talent, all her skill, 
all her wish to make it beautiful again. It 
was beautiful. She looked at it, in the 
first sun streaks that lay across the room, 
and it was so exquisite that she smiled and 


| smoothed it tenderly. 


“The best work I can do,” she said 
aloud. “Itis lovely. It is more beautiful 
because of that slip of mine.” 

The day was ready and waiting for her 
and she sang a half song into it, for she 
had Jerry’s look, his one sentence, that 
she had told him she would live upon. The 
future did not trouble her. Long years, 
to live upon so little, did not prod her. 
Just for the time, no one—no one--not 
even Bertha—had the memory of that 
look and word. It was good, living 
strength. So she hummed a tune. 

The front gate slammed. It was not 
easily slammed, either. It took a vicious 
blow to make it do that. 


Jerry and Bertha were coming up the 
walk. At least, Jerry was coming— 
Bertha had arrived; for she sprang in at 
the door like a cyclone! A cyclone that 
was blue and blond and small. 

* What did you do to my brocade,” she 
demanded. 

Arliss's confidence in her work dropped 


DEE 
e 


—it was a slip," she faltered. ‘‘ Just 
the scissors slipped." 
“A slip! hat an excuse! What did 
you do!’ 


“T don't know how it happened. But ] 
have embroidered it. I think it is pret- 
tier. I think, maybe, it was a good 
thing—that slip.” 

Bertha snatched the silk. 

“A good thing! It’s spoiled! To em- 
broider upon brocade! It's ruined, and you 
did it on purpose! I might have known 
you would! You did it on purpose!” 


SHE put one hand down hard upon the 
delicately fashioned design, crumpled it 
angrily. Then she seized the brocade and 
shook it in Arliss's face. Her face was 
scarlet, her eyes were blue fire, tendons in 
her throat and face stood out like ridges, 
both rows of teeth showed. Involuntarily, 
Arliss remembered Jasper, the cat, on the 
day he had a fit. 

“You did it on purpose! You wanted 
Jerry yourself and couldn't get him! I 
might have known you would do some- 
thing!” 

Arliss looked at her. What did one do 
with a person who acted like that? She 
could not think of anything to say. Jerry 
took the silk from Bertha. 

“ Bertha,—you don't know what you 
are saying." 

She whirled upon him: 

“Don’t you back her up in it. She did 
it on purpose, I tell you, because I took 
you away from her." 

“Bertha! Hush!” 

“I won't hush. She has ruined my 
dress. I might have known she would try 
and get even with me. Make her give me 
all my things. She’s a thief! Worse than a 
thief! Don’t let her touch them! Gather 
them up, Jerry.” 

He did not move. He was looking at 
Arliss, and she was looking at him over 
her hands, which were clasped across her 
mouth. 

*Oh-h-h!" Bertha’s voice was full of 
angry meaning. "That's it, is it? What 
are you looking at her for? You are tak- 
ing her part. So that's it, then! Well, 
haze your dressmaker. I don't know what 
I wanted of you, anyhow. She's tried 
hard enough to get you—take her." 

As Bertha stormed out of the room, 
Jerry looked after her. In his eyes was an 
expression of bewilderment, which changed 
to an almost amusing mixture of resent- 
ment and relief. He turned slowly to 
Arliss. Her face was tragic in its humili- 
ation and fright; so tragic that he smiled 
at her—a reassuring, whimsical smile. 

* May I take you, Arliss?” he said. 

She was trembling when he held her in 
his arms. Shaken and trembling, she 
clung to him. 

“I didn't mean to do it!" she said, her 
voice quivering. “It was just a slip!” 

“Well—it was a mighty lucky s ip for 
me!” declared Jerry with fervor. ‘Will 
you let me try to make it a lucky one for 
you, dear?” 
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The value of Truscon Standard Buildings is 
internationally recognized. This is demonstrated 
by their use not only in England, as pictured 
above, but also in other countries. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are 
being used for a wide variety of 
purposes, including factories, 
machine shops, tool rooms, 
foundries, warehouses, freight 
sheds and cafeterias. They are 
furnished in any type with hip, 
monitor or saw tooth roof and 
in practically any size. 


Fireproof, well-ventilated and 
affording maximum daylight, 
they cost less and are more 
guickly and economically 
erected than any other type of 
permanent construction. They 
are built entirely of interchange- 
able steel panels and can be 


enlarged and taken down and 
re-erected with 100% salvage 
value. 


The walls and roof are made 
of Truscon Alloy Steel, the 
superior durability of which 
has been proved by exposure 
tests of many years. 


Send the attached coupon 
today, checking size and giv- 
ing the purpose of the desired 
building. 
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Idaho White Pine 
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Arkansas Soft Pine 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


WHY THIS TRADE-MARK MEANS A NEW 


SERVICE IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


N nearly everything we buy or use we 
have become accustomed to look for 
a standard article of known merit. 


We want to know where it comes 
from, who is back of it, what can be 
expected of it, and how it compares in 
quality and price with similar merchan- 
dise sold for a like purpose. 

This is a busy world. We cannot take 
the time to learn solely by our mistakes; 


we may learn too late. 


We cannot wait to test every coin we 
accept in payment for goods or services. 
So we have a standard currency—the 
Government’s stamp or trade-mark to 


certify its worth. 


For like reasons we insist on products 
with the stamp or trade-mark of respon- 
sible manufacturers to assure us the 
value we pay for. 

Some of these makers’ stamps are 
almost as dependable as the mint-mark 
on a coin. 

Yet when it comes to lumber most of 
us know very little about it; what species 
or grade of wood is best for the purpose 
we have in mind, where it comes from, 
who manufactures it. 


As substantial factors in the lumber 
business, the Weyerhaeuser people want 
you to think more about the wood you 
use. To this end they will supply to 
lumber dealers and to the public any 
desired information as to the qualities 
of different species and the best wood 
for a given purpose. 
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This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as they know how to make it. 
They are not partisans of any particular 
species of wood. They advise the best 
lumber for the purpose, whether it is a 
kind they handle or not. 

What they advocate is conservation 
and economy through the use of the 
right wood in its proper place. 
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From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly 


. stamped on their product. You can see 


it for yourself at the lumber yard or on 
the job after it is delivered. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you 
can look at the mark and know that you 
are getting a standard article of known 
merit, 
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Doing Without 
Mother 


(Continued from page 33) 


glance at ’Neeze. "Where's the towel? 
Brother'll wipe 'em for you." 

With a check for his mothers two 
weeks' salary in his pocket, Don hurried 
home the next day. Every now and then 
he touched the folded paper, the feel of 
it, even amid his apprehension, bringing 
him a certain comfort. 

As on the night before, ’Neeze lay hud- 
dled in a woebegone heap, her eyes red- 
rimmed and swollen. Don’s throat grew 
dry. “Is it bad news?" he whispered. 

Between sobs he learned that his sister 


had gone to the hospital in the morning 
and had not been permitted to see her 
mother. She had seen Doctor Boynton; 


he had told her that she might as well 
know the truth: Margaret was desper- 
ately ill. Her vitality was exhausted; the 
outcome was most uncertain. The one 
chance for her recovery lay in absolute 
quiet and expert care. 

*He seemed to think that we're to 
blame," wept "Neeze. 

“And so we are," came heavily from 
Don. 

“Not altogether. Mother wanted us 
to go to school; she wanted to give us an 
education. We were only obeying her. 
We're not v-vampires." 

“Huh! Suppose she'd have told usto 
get out and dig, when we finished gram- 
mar school. Suppose she'd have said, 
*]'ll stay home now; you can bring your 
pay checks to me? Wed have done it, 
and been sweet and lovely about it, 
wouldn't we? Like fun we would! 
knew she could earn good money. We 
were willing to let her.” 

` “And Don, I saw the hospital people.... 
The room she's in is thirty-five dollars 
a week."  'Neeze regarded him with 
Stricken eyes. “What shall we do?" 

Slowly he drew the check from his 
pocket. 
dollars. 

“We'll send 'em ‘this to-night. 
Arkwright told me that for the present 
‘her check would keep coming. e—he 
thought she'd be away maybe two 
weeks." 

“Don, irll be months and months, if— 
nothing worse happens. Mr. Arkwright 
just means—for the present?” There was 
panic in ’Neeze’s voice. 


AWEWARDLY her brother patted her 
shoulder. “Now we've got to be 
sensible. If you cry like this, you'll be 
sick. The money in the bank'll pay a 
month's rent and of course we'll have to 
go to work. Where's Honey?" - 

“I sent her for a loaf of bread. The 
laundry man came, and there was only 
ten cents left.” 

“But, gee whiz! we've got to eat," he 
said blankly. “I'll go and ask to get 
something charged.” 

“No, wait!” "Neeze flew to her dresser 
drawer. “We’ll spend my prize ten dol- 
lars. Mama never ran bills; we mustn’t.”. 

“Then you won't get any new dress for 
the Perkinses’ dance.” 
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those who end corns. 

The way is simple, quick 
and easy, and is sure. Millions 
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stop the pain. 
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“Oh, an old dance!” scoffed 'Neeze. 

The Craigs sat long over their evening 
meal, discussing ways and means. It was 
decided that Don should apply to one of 
the big construction companies for work, 
as he had had two years at a technical 
school. He would earn perhaps sixteen 
dollars a week. And ’Neeze could have 
a berth at the Roebling Library, she 
thought. "It's only twelve a week to be- 
gin with," she lamented. “But the hours 
are short, and it's all I know how to do. 
I wish I had studied stenography when 
Mother wanted me to." 

“PIL bet you'll get over a lot of your 
notions," offered Honey. “Pil make 
hats," she added. 

“You'll what?” 

“Make hats. I’m going to work in a 
millinery place.” 

“You'll keep right on at school, just as 
Mama would have you," said Don se- 
verely. 

“You couldn’t make hats, Honey,” dis- 
couraged ’Neeze.  “‘You’re silly. Be- 
sides, you're too young to work." 

“I could get a permit. I’m as big as 
you. I always made my dolls’ hats. I 
could learn to make other hats.” 

“Now that’s quite enough,” pronounced 
Don in his best authoritative manner. 
“We wouldn't any more let you go into a 
millinery shop than—than nothing." 

Honey wept and would not be com- 
forted. She demanded to make hats, and 
when Don chided her for acting like a 
baby, she wept still more. Then Don, in 
a revulsion of feeling, eased his sister to 
his knees and tried hard to be comforting 
and fatherly. He was the head of the 
household now. 

Her sobs grew less, and she finally ex- 
plained, “It’s because my mother's sick, 
and you won't let me help her. And I'm 
lonesome for Andy. He knew about the 
hats; I told him." 

Don and 'Neeze looked at each other. 
It was certainly mighty queer about 


Andy. 


THE morning dawned big with mo- 
mentous undertaking. Honey, ready 
for school, stood watching her sister, who, 
a-quiver with nervous excitement, was 
purus a last touch to her toilet. Don 

ad already gone questing. "If you put 
rouge on your face you probably won't 
get any job," was the youngest Craig's 
consoling prophecy. 

'Neeze grew thoughtful. In the school 
library one, of course, associated with 
one's peers, But in the Roebling? When 
visiting such places she'd never given the 
attendants more than a hasty glance. 
Her entirely detached and impersonal 
impression was that they were all dowds, 
not a cute girl among them.  À faint ap- 
prehension began to trickle through her 
complacency. It was barely conceivable 
that those in authority hadn't considered 
“cuteness” of paramount importance. 
"Neeze washed her face and subdued 
the arrangement of her hair. . 

She came home in triumph, her sacri- 
fice rewarded. She was to go to work 
the next day; and so favorable an impres- 
sion had she made on the superintendent 
that he had promised to start her at 
fourteen dollars a week. 

Don, too, had obtained employment, 
but at a weekly stipend lower than 
he had anticipated. The company had 
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application from many such as he. If he 
wished to start at fourteen dollars a week, 
they would take him on probation. 

e was disturbed on reaching home to 
find that 'Neeze had made another on- 
slaught on the precious money—a matter 
of a steak, a can of peas and cream puffs, 
in celebration of ber good fortune. But 
he did not call her to account; patience 
and restraint, two of manhood's gar- 
ments, were beginning to fit themselves 
to him. 

As soon as the meal was over he shoved 


dishes to one side and concentrated on the . 


family budget. : 

"I'm going to find just how far our 
money'll go, and what we'll have to cut 
out," he explained. ‘First, no lights on 
that are not absolutely necessary. And we 
can't pay laundry; each fellow'll have to 
do his own, nights. I know it'll be hard; 
but I'll do sheets, towels and pillow cases 
Sunday mornings." : 

“Your usual Sunday rising hour is ten, 
Don dear," said ’Neeze sweetly. “It'll 
crowd your morning.” 

Don ignored her. “We can get along 
without a paper, that's another dollar a 
month. And we get a quart of milk a 
day. We'll cut it out.” 

"No milk!" exclaimed Honey. 

"We'll use condensed. Oh, yes; we 
can. We'vegotto. And the telephone?" 

"Oh, Don; we can't, get along without 
a 'phone." 

"There's just two things we can't get 
along without, 'Neeze," said the boy 
grimly: "grub, and a place to sleep.” 

He figured a minute, then scanned the 
result in discouragement. "Even that 
won't do it. It’s the rent. Fifty dollars 
is too much for us to pay.” 

“But we can’t get five rooms for less. 
Mama tried; she said it couldn't be done.” 

“We can live in two rooms, if we have 
to. Why, look at the figures. Can’t you 
understand?” 

“That would be horrible,” whimpered 
'Neeze. “Beside, we'd have to move. 
We couldn’t move, Don; it costs a for- 
tune.” Her voice rose excitedly. “But 
why can’t we rent Mother’s room? 
When she comes home Honey and I can 
sleep on the floor. We can get six dollars 
a week for Mother's room." 

“So we can. Some head, 'Neeze." 
The worry lines smoothed from the boy's 
forehead. “But I do the sleeping on the 
floor. ... We'll get some nice woman, 
maybe a nurse. You ask Doctor Boyn- 
ton. And now let's get to bed.” 


HERE came, after long days of un- 
certainty, the blessed news that their 
mother's fever had abated, that she was 
past the crisis. “You may all see her to- 
morrow long enough to tell her how 
nicely you are getting on," said Doctor 
Boynton.  'Exaggerate a little, if you 
will, my children. Your mother must not 
be worried if she is to get well." 
They had come to depend a good deal 
on Doctor Boynton for advice and ap- 
roval of their plans. He was always 
jolly and companionable now. They 
wondered that they had ever thought 
him stern. 
Was this their mother, this white, hol- 
low-cheeked shadow lying so vagy 


“among the pom Their mother, so fu 


of restless life, even in her weary hours! 
But the doctor had warned them; they 


must choke back these aching lumps in 
their throats, and smile as they kissed her. 
Just a few cheerful sentences to tell her 
of their welfare, and the visit was over. 

Doctor Boynton took them all into a 
little office, and closed the door. “Your 
mother is gaining strength too slowly," 
said he. 4 have a plan which I should 
like to try.. Suppose we send her to a little 
sanitarium I know of among the Southern 
pines for a long rest. In fact, I must tell 
you that there 15 no choice, if you want het 
well again." 


ON and "Neeze looked at each other. 
They had received word that morning 
that there would be no more salary check: 
from the Boardmann Company, that it 
= necessary that their mother’s plac 
“Now the business part of this transac- 
tion will be between Don and me," con- 
tinued the doctor gravely. “I propose to 
assume all expense for the present; and | 
am going to ask Don to give me his notes, 
falling due at various periods, to cover it. 
How does that strike you, Don?” 

“Of course she must go.” Don had 
visibly expanded ikonek. pride at the 
doctor’s compliment to his manhood. 
“But it'll take me a long time to pay you 
back, mare years. I’ve been promised 
the first chance at a regular desk and more 
pay, though. I'll do the best I can.” 

"That's perfectly satisfactory, my boy. 
The mother goes, then, as soon as she is 
able. Drop into my office to-night and 
we'll arrange the details." 

“It wouldn't need to be a long time," 
came from Honey, out of a clear sky. “I 
could make hats and help. They won't 
let me." 

. “She wants to work in a millinery 

shop," explained 'Neeze, with heightened 

color, answering the doctor's look of in- 
uiry. “Of course we won't think of it. 
nyway, she's too young." 

“I could get a permit. I could make 
hats. I know what looks good on people: 
Andy always said so." 

Doctor Boynton stroked his chin. He 
looked from slim Don to delicate-featured 
’Neeze, and noted Honey's sturdy build. 
“Why don't you let her?” he asked softly. 
puis do her no harm. And who is 

*Honey's got to to school," said 
Don with reserve. "Mother would want 
her to." Then they told him, though 
difdently, about Andy. For it was cer- 
tainly very queer about Ándy. 

Doctor Boynton considered the mat- 
ter. Should he take steps to locate Mr. 
Andrew Marden? In the interests of his 
patient, it might be well. But the 
children—? “I’m hanged if I will,” he 
said to himself. “This is going to make 
them." 

In times past, the Craig children had 
thought themselves hardly used by fortune. 
Kind is drawn to kind; in the democratic 
mingling of public and high schools it 
was inevitable that Margaret's children 
should attract and be attracted to associ- 
ates of like intelligence, gifts, and tradi- 
tions; and these, in most instances, were 
children of wealthy parents. 

From their friends, heirs to ease and 
plenty, Don and 'Neeze had taken their 
standards of living. They had chafed 
against the restrictions imposed upon 
them by their mother's desperately nec- 
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essary economies. They had been filled 
with rebellious discontent because they 
alone of the boys and girls who were their 
intimates were compelled to wear worn 
clothes and patched shoes, to eat plain 
foods and be refused luxuries, to be lim- 
ited as to pocket money and denied high- 

riced amusements. Not that they 
blamed their mother for these vexations; 
they held a grudge against fate. 

But always they had lived; they had 
been fed, clothed and warmed, as a mat- 
ter of course. i 

They were now brought hard up 
against some unpleasant facts concerning 
if, one of them being that in their case 
it could only be sustained by an unremit- 
ting self-denial that made their former 
existence seem like a care-free holiday. 
And slowly, they learned. 

Indulgence in a picture show meant a 
meatless Sunday; occasionally they vol- 
untarily disciplined their stomachs that 
they might feast their eyes. 
yielded to the desires of the flesh, they 
must all pay. ’Neeze dripped tears of 
penitence when, for two days, they were 
compelled to dine exclusively on pan- 
. cakes because she had succumbed to her 
craving for a box of chocolate creams. 
For one week they went without butter 
because Don's pride could not refuse a 
dollar to a charity fund subscribed to by 
his friends. And when Honey's lapses 
from the code, in the way of dimes for 
taffy apples, punished her sister and 
brother as well as herself, she learned to 
pass the luscious trays with averted face. 


BU? worst of all, continually there rose 
expenses upon which they had not 
reckoned. Half-soles for Honey's shoes, 


stockings all around, a spool of thread and `“ 


shoestrings, a gargle for "Neeze's throat, 
iodine for Don's torn finger, Honey's 
school stationery and pencils—an end- 
less procession of small but essential ex- 
penditures which cut into their scanty 
incomeasa knifequarters a melon. It was 
toward the end of the second month that 
Don took down his Sunday suit, brushed 
it carefully, and wrapped it in paper. 
"Neeze questioned him with her eyes. 

*We're ten dollars shy on the rent. 
I'll have to hock it—for a month or so." 

'Neeze was ironing, her moist hair 
curled in rings about Ter face; the time- 
consuming puffs were relics of an easeful 
pue Her eyes were shadowed; she had 

n sitting up nights until midnight ad- 
dressing envelopes at so much per thou- 
sand. She had seen no other way in 
which to acquire an absolutely necessary 
pair of shoes. 

“I wish we lived in the tropics, where 
they go barefoot, and where people don't 
have to kill themselves washing clothes." 
Poor 'Neeze was not the first civilization- 
burdened woman to feel this urge. “I’m 
so tired, Don; I never supposed anyone 
could be so tired, and live! How do you 
suppose Mama stood it?” 

“For some time I’ve had a sneaking 
suspicion that we didn’t quite appreciate 
our mother,” said Don dryly. 

“I could earn a lot of money making 
hats," offered Honey equably. ‘You're 
foolish when you don't let me." She was 
busy with a needle and an old wire frame. 

The uses of adversity are many, but 
not always among them is sweetening 
for dispositions. But, strange to say, the 


If one child © 


Craig children grew forbearing toward 
each other in proportion as their burdens 
increased. : When hedged about with 
their mother's care, bickerings and selfish 
squabbles had been the order of the day; 
domestic turmoil had done its share in 
breaking her. But what Margaret's ex- 
ample and her admonitions had failed to 
accomplish, her absence and her children's 
mutual plight seemed to bring about. 
Sick i Broken and far. away, their 
mother’s influence was a potent, living 


thing. Me 

Still, we are but human. Don looked 
up from his plate one night, almost with 
pathos in his eyes. 

“’Neeze, of course I adore hamburger— 
but don’t they sell any other kind of meat 
any more?” i 

‘Not that we can buy. 
chops cost a farm.” 

“But we used to have stews, and things 
with gravy and dressing. Isn’t there any 
way you could learn to cook ’em? It 
would be heaven to come home to an old- 
style meal."  . 

Tears dimmed "Neeze's eyes. Her 
cheeks were a little hollow and her nerves 
were edgy, these days. 

“I do exactly as the books say; but the 
things aren’t right.” 

“When a man works he’s got to eat,” 
sighed Don despondently. "Why wouldn't 
it be a good stunt to let Honey wy her 
hand? Trade jobs with her. aybe 
she'd have more of a knack than you." 

"Honey hasn't been doing anything!" 
cried ’Neeze. “She’s practicing her part 


Steaks and 


* in a play at school." 


“That won't do. She's got to help." 
“But I didn't want to say she couldn't 
be in the lay,” explained ’Neeze plain- 


tively. “So I've fussed along. She left a 


note, to-night, that she'd gone to Lulu's- 


dinner.” 

The door bell rang. “You go; I’m a 
sight,” whispered "Neeze. So Don slipped 
on his coat and gave a rueful pat to his 
frayed tie, with “Probably only one of the 
fellows.” 


HE hall door closed and Don came 
back alone. ’Neeze looked up in care- 
less inquiry. Then she saw his face.’ 
“Don! What is it? Is—Mother—" 
“No,” said the boy. He looked dazed, 
unbelieving. "It's Honey. That—that 
was the truant officer. Honey hasn't been 
to school for two weeks." — 


to 


*Honey—hasn't — been — to school," 


repeated 'Neeze stupidly. 

“That’s what he said. Said he'd been 
here twice in the daytime, but nobody 
was home." 

* But that's—that's dreadful!" gasped 
'Neeze.. "Why, where else could she have 
been? There's some mistake." Fright 
crept into her eyes; her fingers worked 
nervously together. ‘Don, you read 
things in the papers about girls— Do you 
suppose_our—Honey—” 

he clump, clump of Honey’s new half- 
soles was heard Approscung: Don's face 
grew dark. "We'll have it out with her 
right away,” he muttered. 

he culprit, her lips puckered in a 
cheerful whistle, breezed in. She en- 
countered dead silence and two pairs of 
accusing eyes.. 

“Well?” observed the youngest Craig. 
_ “The truant officer from the school has 
just been here.” Don spoke with pellucid 


distinctness. “Tell us the truth. Where 
have you been every day for two weeks?" 
Honey's cheeks flamed and she threw 
back her head defiantly. ’Neeze gave : 
little cry and held out her arms. "Tdi 
Sister where you've been," she i 
“Tell her what you’ve been doing. Tell 
her it wasn’t anything wrong.” 
“Wrong!” echoed the child in puzzle 


ment. er defiance faded. ‘Why, o! 
course not. Only I s'pose it's wrong t 
tell fibs. I've been working." 


“Working!” cried Don and ’Neeze. 
then, with a vast relief mingled with thei 
astonishment. “Working!” 


ONEY'S words tumbled out in tu- 

multuous explanation. “I wanted 
to help; I wanted to make hats. And 
Doctor Boynton said ‘Why don't you let 
her?’ You heard him! So I answered an 
advertisement in the paper. I put on 
"Neeze's old skirt and tied a ribbon where 
it wouldn't go shut. I said I was sixteen, 
and they didn't ask any questions—they 
needed lots of girls. I kept the skirt down 
there. I’ve learned to make buckram 
frames; you cut "em from a pattern. Now 
I'm doing wires. I made ten dollars las 
week; this week'll be more. See!” She 
flew to her bedroom and came back wav- 
ing a bill. “Here itis. I told you I could 
help if you'd only let me.” 

on's fingers closed mechanically over 
the bill. He was staring at his sister asi! 
he had never seen her before. 

“I can help a lot. And I'm making: 
hat for Lulu's mother—she gave me th 
stuff. You asked me what I was fussing 
with, "Neeze. That'sit. I've got it unde 
my be SUE RE. 

. The two sisters made a simultaneous 
dash from the room.” 

Ten whole extra dollars! The edge of 
Don's old coat sleeve above the hand that 
held the money was worn to fringe. He 
could get back his Sunday suit once more. 
Ten extra dollars a week would mean 
that they could hire an occasional wash- 
ing done; could have a roast on Sunday. 

But Honey; his mother's baby, working 
down in a shop with all kinds and cond- 
tions of girls? What might she not hear— 
and learn? 

Through this reverie pierced Honey: 
excited voice “... And if she likes it, she 
will tell all her friends; and I'm going to 
ask the nurse in Mania's room to let me 
make her one, and I'll make you one, and 


-you show it to the library ladies. . . . Here 


it is, "Neeze. Try it on." 

„For a minute, silence. Then came a 
high-pitched, feminine squeal: “Why, it's 
perfectly stunning! Why, how could you 
ever do it? That line of lavender against 
the blue—it’s Frenchy!” 

“I made that up myself," said Honey 
modestly. “Don’t you remember Andy 
always said I had—a—a artist's eye for 
color?" 

*"Neeze!" called Don. 

„He might as well have spoken to the 
wind in the street. Miss Inez Craig had 
reverted to type. Don caught bits that 
fell from her lips: 

] "Yes; turn mine up a little more at one 
side, it gives a more chic effect. Old blue 
straw with just a touch of coral, it'll bea 
dream. I'll get you the braid if I have to 
walk to work, Why, you couldn't look at 
a hat like that in the shops for less than 
twenty dollars!" 
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Cornell Panels Instead of Plaster 


Why Millions Turned to This Wood Board De Luxe 


Cornell’s introduction of this “Oatmeal” owners, architects, contractors and builders: 
finished wood board has given nee walls t. Cornell's “Mill-Primed” Surface — it takes 


and ceilings the final touch of beauty and paint or calcimine perfectly without the 
turned the tide of wallboard popularity to work and cost of priming. 
the Cornell brand. 2. Cornell's “Triple-Sizing” Process — gives 


Cornell triple-protection against moisture, 
expansion and contraction. 
If your lumberman cannot supply you at 
once, it's because so many builders want the 
Not only the fashionable“Oatmeal”finish,but ^ real Cornell and will not accept substitutes. 
two other valuable improvements have put Place orders far in advance to insure de- 
Cornell in highest favor with multitudesofhome livery when wanted. 


The excess demand alone has required the 
erection of another great mill which will soon 
increase our output millions of feet a week. 


Cornett Woop Propucts Company, A-6 GreNERAL Orrices, CHICAGO 
Water Power. Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 


ceoCornelk\WVoods Boards 


Takes the Place of Lath and Plaster for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
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Honey pranced into the kitchen, flushed 
with triumph. She rumpled her brother’s 
hair and nestled her round cheek back of 
his ear. “Mine brudder can have his 
Sunday suit and a new necktie now,” she 
crooned insinuatingly. 

- “Mama would never forgive us, Honey,” 
said Don heavily. 

“Don!” | *"Neeze stood in the doorway, 
the creation intended for Lulu’s mother 

erched on her head. “If she can make a 

at as good as this now, she doesn't need 
to work in a shop. There's hundreds of 
women would give their ears. . . . She can 
make hats at home.” ] 

Don passed his hand weakly over his 
forehead. “Well, I'll be—jiggered!" he 
said with a vanquished smile. 


Wn slow, halting steps Margaret 
Craig walked down a little path 
until she came to a rustic iron seat set in 
a bower of green vines. This was her des- 
tination; and after a short rest her quick 
breathing grew normal. She had accom- 

lished the distance, to-day, from the 
bis veranda on the pine-topped hill above 
her, with less effort than ever before. 
When she could walk to the seat and back 
without trembling, she was going home. 

A book lay open in her lap, and with 
negligent fingers she turned its pages. Of 
what interest to her was an idle romance 
of people who had never been? She 
slipped from between its covers a much- 
creased envelope addressed in a round 
childish hand, and laid her cheek against 
it. The sheet it held was a page that pul- 
sated with life. Slowly, to prolong her 
pleasure, she opened it. She had read it a 
dozen times, but its message was ever 
one of joy. 


My Dear sweet Motuer: — 'Neeze has 
gone to the theatre with Rob Boynton and his 
mother, so Don and I are alone. I made her 
ahat to wear without ear bobs, and it was 
very becoming. I mean Neeze. She wore her 
old blue taffeta with a new lace collar, and 
Mrs. Boynton kissed her. 

Mrs. Boynton is lovely. She has gray hair 
and belongs to clubs and she has been to see us 
twice. I am going to make her a hat, and if it 
is becoming and she likes it I am going to 
charge more for my hats after this. I have 
been charging only five dollars, which is too 
Cheap. 

I only make three hats a weck, but it is a 
great help. I could make more, but Doctor 
Boynton said I have to walk an hour every day 
to give myself exercise, and Don makes me do 
three arithmetic problems every day and show 
them to him at night. He thinks I ought to do 
more, but I am too busy. I sweep and go to 
the store and cook things. Yesterday I made 
Parker House rolls but they are all gone. Don 
ate 10 last night and 6 this morning. 

We send all the washing out now and ’Neeze 
is getting fatter. We are so glad you are get- 
ting all well and will soon be home. You will 
not have to go to work again; but if you would 
like to make the frames of my hats I could 
show you how and we could make them lots 
faster. 

Your loving daughter, 
Honey. 


P.S. Ido not see why I have to take exercise 

when I can chin myself five times without stop- 

ping now. But I suppose I have to do what 
e says. 


P. S. I almost forgot something verv impor- 
tant. 'Neeze has got a better job She got it 
because she was nice to a fussy old man and 
the other library ladies were snippy. He 
turned out to be a very important person and 
she is going to be assistant librarian for his 
company and get $20.00 a week. She is very 
happy and broke a cup last night when she was 
dancing. It was an old cup. 

H. C. this allso means hugs 

and kisses. 


Her wonderful children! How’ could 
she ever have doubted, how could she 
ever have felt that her sacrifices might be 
in vain? Forgotten, as a mother always 
forgets, were the years of service and care 
and struggle. She was repaid a hundred- 
fold. he felt humble and unworthy. 
She had done so little to deserve this 
crown of pride. 

The soft pine-scented air caressed her 
cheeks. A green valley stretched below 
her, threaded with a silver stream. All 
was peace, such as she had so often known 
in dreams....Only...in her dreams 
she had not been alone. 

A wind rose in the pine tops and 
mourned through them like a soul be- 
reft. Margaret stirred restlessly. She 
had so much; why must her heart still ask 
for more? 

She had sent him away because it was 
best for them both. Then why this tire- 
some little voice that ever whispered, so 
childishly, that still—he might have 


come. 

She closed her eyes. “Margaret!” The 
sweet timbre of his voice reached her even 
in her dreams. 

“Margaret!” She was not dreaming; 
he was coming toward her down the litt e 
path, his arms outstretched, his face 
alight. She rose to her feet, trembling. 

‘Oh, Margaret, I didn’t know!” He 
was saying it over-and over again. “I 
didn’t know! I’ve let you go through it 
all alone!” 


GHE only smiled, in answer. It was so 
good to hear his voice, to feel the warm 
clasp of his hands. 

“My poor little girl! I didn’t dream— 
I went, and left no word, that night, be- 
cause I wanted to fight it out alone. I 
came back two days ago—and the chil- 
dren told me. My poor girl!” 

“Its all right,” she whispered. “It 
has been better so.” 

“T took a night train to a place that I 
knew of. I wasn't coming back until— 
it was worth while. I was going to work, 
work at anything, anywhere, where the 
money was. And that’s what I've been 
doing. Fourteen hours a day in grime 
and overalls, Margaret; and I’ve salted 
the money down!” 

She gave a little cry of dismay and 
snatched at one of his hands. 

He grinned. "Steel splinters and brok- 
en nails. But it meant you, dear.” 

“T told you no,” she cried. “I meant 
it, Andy.” 

He laughed again. “Scarred hands 
soon mend. I haven't told you all, 
Sweetheart; our ship is in. Do you re- 
member that little grotesque figure that 


I used to draw to amuse the children. 
Well, in my spare time I worked on it. 
It was relaxatton—I had nothing else to 
do. I perfected it, and I coaxed a local 
newspaper to run some of them with bits 
of rhyme. It made people laugh. The 
editor wanted more. He got 'em." 

“Yes?” she queried eagerly. 

“The long and short of it is that I’ve 
caught on. I've had offers from two 
syndicates, and the minute I closed with 
one I came back to you. It may not be 
art, dear; but it's life—and freedom. The 
rest can wait." 


SHE swayed a little, so much joy was 
overwhelming. 

“I forgot how weak you are, dear,” he 
murmured penitently. “There, lean 
against my arm. here's a letter 
amy sent you. It tells all there is to 
tell." 

Honey's big round letters spoke again: 


„My Dearest Moraer: Andy came last 
night as you will know before you see this let- 
ter. We all cried when he came. Don said he 
choked on a cough drop, but he didn’t. Why 
is it that you cry when you are terrible glad. 1 
never knew you did betore. 

So Andy is going to bring you home, and 
when the lease is up we are going to move to a 
house in a subburb where we can have a gar- 
den and a baby bull dog like you allways prom- 
ised us. Andy fixed the bell which hadn’t been 
wringing and a stuck gas burner and allso 


"Neeze's vanity case. Don has got a raise tog: 
$17.50 a week and the man told him to kecp = 


right on pluging and when he got older they 


would try him on the road. I don't know what . 


that is but Doctor Boynton said good work and - 


slapped Don on the back. His boy Rob is 
through college and is in the office with him 
now. Only he is here a good deal. . 

And now, Mother, Andy says I must go back _ 
to school so I suppose I have to untill I gradu- 
ate. Then I am going to learn designing. Be-. 
cause when I made the hat for Mrs: Boynton 
she liked it and she said how did I come to fix ` 
it that way. And I said because jt would look 
good on a lady with brown eyes and gray hair. 
Then she took me down-town in the automo- 
bile and we went to a big millinary place and 


MINIMUM 


she knew the man. And they talked about me, `` 


but I didn't listen. Then they said to tell you 
that I must learn designing at the art institute 


and I could earn a big salary right away at this . 


millinary place. People seem to think it is 
funny because I have the artistic tallent in- 
stead of ’Neeze but Andy says that is some- 
thing you can't tell from a person's outside. 

He is never going away. ágain. 

This is all, only we can hardly wait untill 
you come home. The nurse is gone and we 
fixed your room up lovely. ^ 

Your loving daughter, 
: Honey. 
P. S. ’Neeze says she isn't going back to the 
old university. She is going to save her money 
and take a course in domistic sience. 
H. C. 


Margaret handed him the open letter. 
“It’s just as Honey says about being ter- 
ribly glad, Andy. Will you let me take 
your handkerchief? I don't seem to have 
one.” 

Gently he wiped away her tears. Then 
his arms closed around her, and she leaned 
her head against his shoulder in beatific 
rest. 


DR. FRANK CRANE has written an 


1 


article for next month which will interest everybody except the folks who 
never had an idea they wanted to, or could, get married. The article is called "Twenty Rules for a Happy 
Marriage," and tells of twenty places where you want to watch your step on the matrimonial thoroughfare. 
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The Home That is Eastest to Pay For 


Everybody wants:a home of his very own. 


Nearly everybody buys that home on time payments,.or in 
building pays off the loan by installments. Prospective owners 
should not be so much interested in the original price of a house, 
as in its total cost. 


Are you sure that you stop to consider the complete invest- 
ment, the cost of the home by the time all payments have been 
made and you have a clear title—free of all debt? 


With a fixed monthly allowance, a common brick home, even 
though it may be higher in first cost, is paid for with fewer 
payments than a home that has to be painted—the fixed monthly 
allowance to include payments on purchase price, interest, 
insurance and upkeep. 


It will pay you to send for our pamphlet—containing a 
practical example, which conclusively proves these statements. 


The home builder may satisfy himself that a beautiful solid- 
wall brick house—the safest and driest—is the easiest to pay 
for in the first place, the most economical to own and maintain 
forever. 


Whether you intend to build now or later, ask us for these 
detailed figures. They will be sent without obligation. 


This National Educational Campaign is sustained by the 
Common Brick Industry of America. Address the Secre- 
tary-Manager, 1305 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


With every building operation it pays 
to consult an architect or engineer. 
Ask them about brick—they'll tell you. 
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Demand Brick with this 
Your Guarantee of Quality 


For Beauty with Economy € 
build with Common Dick 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless 


you earn steady promotion. But 
are you prépared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For a 
more responsible position a fairly good f 
education is necessary. To write a 
sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- f 
pute interest, you must have a certain p 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 


whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big busi- 
ness refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of elemen- 


tary education. 


Can You Qualify for 


a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 


can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all the 
essentinls that form the foundation of prac- 
tical business. It will prepare you to hold your 
own where competition is keen and exacting 
Do not doubt your ability, but make up your 
mind toit and you will &oon have the require- 


ments that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 


road to success. It will not cost you n single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent you 


sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
What fairer offer can we make you? Write 


today. lt costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-71 Chicago, U. S. A. 
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American School of Correspondence, 
I Dept. H-71, Chicago, U. S. A. { 
i i want job checked—teii me how to get it. I 


Architect —— 00 00 p Lawyer 
5.000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 I 
I -Building Contractor | -...-- Mechanical Engin 
5,000 to $10,000 4,000 to $10,000 
I ......Automobile Engineer Shop Superintendent 
M to $10,000 83.000 to $7.000 
| .....Automobile Repairman SES Employment Manager 
Civil Engineer eyed MES now || 
cR 000 to $16,000 | ^ 
I Structural Engineer — |... "uia: veu I 
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...Accountant & Auditor |......Telephone Engineer 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Something Worth Trying 


By Mary Dickerson Donahey 


Y FRIENDS tell me that a mir- 
acle was performed in my behalf 
last year. Some of them are apt 
to shrug their shoulders in a very un- 
believing fashion when I tell the story. 
But it is a cross-my-heart-hope-to-die 
fact that in the early spring of 1919, a 
pleasant, capable, intelligent young wom- 
an who was an absolute stranger to us and 
to our friends, walked into the house one 
day and announced that she wanted to 
come and do our housework for us! More! 
She said she liked to do the washing and 
ironing, and she named a weekly sum in 
return for her services that was moderate 
for those days! Not only did she do all 
this—but she remained five weeks in a 
lace she did not like, until we could take 
ae) She came when she said she would, 
and she has been with us ever since— 
praise be! 

I am willing to grant that it was a mir- 
acle. But I have now learned the how and 
the why behind it. And I think that when 
my treasure leaves me, via the matri- 
monial route, this autumn, I can perhaps, 
through her and her teachings, duplicate 
it. 
Not that she has promised to get me a 
girl. Not at all. She will try. But she 
says all her friends are “such fools"— 
they prefer to work in factories, pay out 
lots of money for board, wear out good 
clothes, and have in the end less time and 
money than she has! No; it is possible, 
but not probable, that she will find some- 
one to fill her place. But she has taught 
me a new quirk in the filling of it, by tell- 
ing me the way in which she came to me 
herself. 

And I am about to disclose the mystery 
to other wailing, wishing, waiting house- 
wives, and tell them the entire story: 


URING the winter of 1918-1919 I 
was ill.. And I couldn't get help of 
any description for weeks. I had never 
had any trouble before either in getting or 
in keeping, and it seemed to me à very 
dreadful experience. I could write pages 
of comedy and tragedy about those 
months; but why do it? Almost every 
other housekeeper in the country was 
going through exactly the same thing at 
exactly the same time. Toward spring I 
succumbed completely, and had to be 
packed off to a hospital, thankful that I 
was at least leaving my family provided 
with a good laundress, if nothing more. 
One day about a week later my husband 
said, in the most casual way in the world, 
“Oh, by the way, such a nice-looking 
girl came to the house last night—neat 
and pretty and strong-looking. She said 
e wanted to come and work for us." 
The shock was almost too much, but I 
survived long enough to gasp happily, '*Of 
course you took her! Oh, glory be!" 
* Why, no, I didn't," said my better 
half. **Grandma and I thought we'd bet- 


ter wait till you were home to train her." 

'Then I did succumb, only to tell him, 
when at last I was revived, exactly what 
thought of people who in this day and age 
let a maid—a self-offered, God-given maid 
at that—calmly walk away into the great 
unknown. For it seemed he had not even 
taken her name or address! 

“Td be so much happier if I knew there 
was someone at home to do things," I 
moaned.... “She said she'd come back 
again when I was at home? If she does— 
when she does—grab her—keep her." 

But the pessimism induced by my late 
experiences made me dismiss that promis- 
ing young woman from my mind, as one 
of the *might-have-beens" that are too 
good to be true. 


HOWEVER, a week later my hus- 
band reported that she had come 
again—and he had managed to get hold 
of a detail or so. 

“She says that she works for some folks 
on the next street. Wants to leave be- 
cause she has to be on the job too many 
evenings, and because she says the lad y's 
always fighting her, and she likes peace. 
Grandma talked to her, and thinks she's 
fine. She says she'll wait till you're home 
again." 

Once more I groaned. But hope really 
stirred within my breast. "Maybe this 
miracle would come to pass, after all! 

A third time she came, was told I would 
be home the following Saturday, and 
promised to be on hand to talk to me. 

I came, and so did she. She had ex- 
cellent references, but really she didn't 
need them. One had only to look at her 
bright, pleasant, wholesome face, her trim 
clothes, her neatly kept person. 

She said she could not come immediate- 
ly, as she had not told her present em- 
ployer she intended to leave, and she 
couldn't go without a week's notice. That 
was' a spirit I had no intention of dis- 


. couraging. 


She agreed to come a week from the fol- 
lowing Monday. She knew our house had 
been getting along about as it could for 
months. She saw that her own room was 
in an awful state. She knew house- 
cleaning time was upon us. I wondered 
she had the courage to come under the cir- 
cumstances! So still I dared not hope too 
much. 

But on the appointed day she arrived. 
That is over a year ago, and she has been 
with us ever since, always willing and 
cheerful, eager to learn, and interested in 
the family, of which she has become not 
only a valued but a well-liked member. 1 
really think her last employer must have 
had a perfect genius for fighting, if she 
nanag to fight with that girl! 

And now for the way it all happened. 
It was simple enough, but I’d never have 
thought of it-myself. 

She looked up our references! Not that 
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THE FRANKLIN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 


50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


OTOR CAR performance above the average is 

something that most owners are willing to pay for. 
With the Franklin you not only get such performance, 
but get it at Jess cost. 


Greater comfort, easier control, fewer annoyances and 
delays, even in covering greater distances in a day—all 
this is yours with a Franklin. And yet your gasoline, tire 
and repair bills are practically halved. 


Nothing indicates more clearly what motorists think of 
this combined road-ability and economy than this fact: 


1920 will increase the total number of 
Franklin owners to over 65,000— an 
increase of more than 22% during the year. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Hot water money 


You talk of pin money, table money—money for every 
thing you use. Did you ever give thought to what your hot 
water costs you? 


You use hot water for almost everything, kitchen, bath, 
laundry and lavatory, every day in the year. Your gas bill 
comes in monthly. You pay it, with a sigh perhaps. Did it 
ever occur to you that it might have been lower? 


"There's nothing that will reduce hot water costs like a 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater. And here's the 
way it works. 

There is only a certain amount of heat in a given foot of gas. That 
gas costs the same whether it goes to heat water or the atmosphere. 
The Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater is so constructed as to use 
the greatest amount of this heat possible for heating water. For every 
foot of gas burned you get its equivalent in ten gallons of piping hot water. 


Beside the Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater never goes away 
and leaves the gas burning. Open the faucet, and on goes the gas. 
Close the faucet, and all gas is cut off from the burners automatically. 


For every personal comfort and household convenience, at any 


hour, the Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater 
will give you hot water cheaper than in any 
other way. You may have a bath, or wash a 
big day’s dishes for only the price of a news- 


paper. 


it. No worry. No work. No waiting for ket- 
tles to boil. 
Every one should have the comforts and economy of the 
Pittsburg Antomatic Gas Water Heater. A small ini- 


tial payment puts onein your home. The balance you can 
pay in easy monthly payments. Write today for details. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Automatic Gas Water He 


And the beauty of it is, the hot water 
is delivered where you want it, when you want 


Pittsburg 


I consciously offered any. I'd never had 
the sense to do it! 

But she was not happy where she was. 
In a grocery near by she heard, somehow, 
of our keed of help. She then proceeded 
to go to all the shopkeepers in the neigh- 
borhood with whom we dealt, and she 
asked if we paid our bills. If we were un- 
reasonable in our demands. If we were 
“awful bossy.” After that, she went to . 
our janitor, and to our janitor's wife. 
She asked them how we treated them, and 
how they thought we had treated other 
people who had worked for us, and what 
our washerwomen or maids had said about 
us below stairs. 

Our record satisfied her. She was will- 
ing to wait in a place she didn't like five 
weeks for a chance to work for us! Per- 
sonally, I think that is one of the very 
biggest compliments ever paid to my 


| family, individually and collectively. 


. Now then—isn’t that a new and a good 
idea? We have been demanding refer- 


! erences from our maids, world without 
| end, amen; but when have we had the 


brains to see that they, too, might like a 
recommendation or so given to them? 

If you were going to work in a house- 
hold, wouldn't you like to know whether 
you'd be treated considerately, or scolded 
and nagged all day long? You'd want to 
be certain your employer wasn't sure to 
overwork you; whether your hours and 
half days off would be really yours, or sub- 
ject to invasion at any time; whether 
you'd be regularly paid and well fed and 
comfortably housed, and treated in gene- 


| ral like a regular human-thinking, feeling 


erson, or like a sort of a cross between a 
bad child and a slavy? Of course you'd 
want to know all you could about the 
family you were going to live in, before 
you took the trouble to move your pos- 
sessions into their house. You'd have a 
right to know, too, and itseems to me 
that one clever girl, who knew what she 
wanted and how to get it, has shown us 
the way for honest, well-meaning workers, 
and honest, well-meaning employers, to 
meet. 


Or COURSE there are plenty of women 
who will throw up their hands in hor- 


| ror at the mere suggestion of offering a 


recommendation to their maids—of asking 
one from departing workers. 

“Demean myself like that?" they will 
shriek in tones of loathing. “Never! The 
mere idea is absurd—degrading! Why, 
it's nothing but pure Bolshevism!” 

Maybe—maybe, my dear madam. But 
just remember that. to-day the laborer is 


| not only asserting that she is worthy of 


her hire, but that she's worthy of re- 
spectful, courteous treatment, too, and 
she's going to get it whether you like to 


| give it or not. 


The girls can take their pick of places 
to-day, and naturally they'll pick those 
that not only pay wal but that treat well, 
too. 

Let this experience of mine teach you 
something. And when next you go into 
the labor market, don't just say “ Refer- 
ences required." Make it References 
required—and given.” 

So will you—maybe—be duly rewarded 
for your virtues. And so will you, if you 
can’t get good references from those who 
have worked for you in the past, be justly 
punished for your sins. 
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It’s baked with cider 


Fine ham and big red apples 
baked with cider fresh from the 
press—you know before you try 
it that this new dish will be a 
real experience. 


Ham baked with wine or cider 
was a favorite and choice dish in 
the epicurean days of old Virginia. 
The sparkle and zest of the 


fruit juices and the rich flavor 
of well-cured ham makea 
combination that no chef can 
surpass. 


Apples and apple cider are in 
season now and you can always 
get Swift’s Premium Ham, with 
its beautifully even texture and 
mild, delicate flavor. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Switt’s 
Premium 
Ham 


// It is not 
Ly necessary (o parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 
Look for this blue tag when you 
buy 


a whole ham or when 
you buy a slice 
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Drawing made from pee raph taken at the Cali ‘fornia Associated 
Raisin Co. plant, Fresno, Cal., showing G. G. Watson, Operating 
Manager, explaining the efficiency of Robbins & Myers Motor: 


160,000 Tons of Raisins—and R&M 


Robbins & M 


Power reliability is a first requisite of 
volume production. For instance, the 
conveying machinery in a plant like that 
of the California Associated Raisin Com- 
pany at Fresno, Cal., where 725 tons of 
raisins are packed daily, must run smooth- 
ly or production is cut and costs increased. 


And in the various plants of this com- 
pany, where 160,000 tons of “Sun Maid” 
Raisins were packed in 1919, as in many 
other efficiently operated factories through- 
out the country Robbins & Myers Motors 
were chosen, on vital power drives, for 
their known dependability. 


Smooth-running, reliable, economical, 
R&M Motors have never caused a mo- 
ment's delay in the “Sun Maid" plant. 
Whether operating on main shaft pulleys 
or direct drives they have unfailingly de- 
livered a steady stream of power. 


As Mr. G. G. Watson, Operating Man- 
ager of the plant, says: “Robbins & 
Myers Motors were recommended by our 
consulting engineers, Hunter & Hudson. 
We took them on faith. How well they 
have justified our confidence is shown by 
our steadily 1 increasing installations. They 
deliver the goods.” 


And so it is in many other plants in 
various industries and on the motor- 
equipped devices for store, office and home 
made by leading manufacturers. They, 
and the public who use the devices, de- 
pond in an unusual degree upon the 

&M name plate. 


This name plate appears on all genuine 
Robbins & Myers Motors. Look for it 
on the motor whenever you buy a motor 
or a motor-driven appliance. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Myers 


| Special attention is called Shrug Quod Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
M toMurad 20s in Tin Boxes and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 


N THE TURKISH | 


Mrs. Fox was bragging one day about the large number of 


her cubs. 


"How many cubs do you bring into the world at one 
time?" she asked the Lioness. 


"Only ONE,” replied the Lioness —"but it's a LION." 


MURADS COST 20 CENTS for a BOX 
of 10— BUT THEY'RE MURADS! 


MURADS would be lower priced if we left out all or part 
of the 100% Turkish tobaccos of the purest and best varieties 
grown—or if we substituted inferior grades of Turkish tobacco. 


But they wouldn’t be MURADS—they’d only be Foxes! 


"Judge for Yourself—!” 


Sleep nights 

eep awake days 

| . drink 24 
Instead LA Coffee 


The A November - 25 Cents 


Imerican 


Magazine 


| Twenty Ri US For A 
Happy Marriage ....^.....— 


OWADAYS one naturally expects the charmingly 3owned 
woman to be an ardent admirer of fairy-fine Luxite and 
is not surprised to learn that her wardrobe contains only 

this radiantly beautiful and fine textured hosiery. 


Offered in pure silk, silk faced and lisle styles for men and 
women, in a broad variety of colorings and in a wide range 
of prices. | 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc, (89 FOWLER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA. Limited, LONDON, ONT. 
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. Look under the lid! - 
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S MASTERS VOICE” 


Be sure it is a Victrol 


Both the picture *His Master's Voice" and the word *''Victrola" 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you cdn be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word *''Victrola" cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, these 
trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both of them 
also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


majority ef Gosdyear Cord Tires and are operated between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul by the Twin City Moter Bus Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
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OTHER reads her baby’s eyes and knows that his sweet, 
{í Q serious, drowsy look spells deep contentment. À 


Contentment because he has just been bathed with the 
velvety, soothing lather of Ivory Soap. How soft it felt 
against his tender flesh; how clean and smooth and satiny his Send for free sample package 


rose-leaf skin after clear water had rinsed away the soapy bubbles. of Ivory Soap Flakes 
Contentment because he is clothed in fresh, sweet garments, a a 
washed snowy white with Ivory. No soapy smell or chafing page Ane eese agen 
harshness to the soft, fine fabrics cleansed with this pure, mild, wou rthing. Tvor Soap 
easy-rinsing soap. re thin iw For free 

size , write to 
Physicians, nurses, careful mothers know that Ivory is the ideal Deparment 18K, The Proce 


soap for nursery use. 


IVORY SOAP . 99%- PURE 


E Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household soaps: 
& G.—The White Naphtha Soap, Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing | Powder, thus enabling the 
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Married? 


A serial novel of love and adventure 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


HERE 1s THE KEY TO THE Pror 


ENRY LIVINGSTON dis- 
mounted before the gray, ram- 
bling adobe house, gave his 
horse to a servant, and was 
ushered promptly into the 
presence of his host. The two men were 
a marked contrast: Livingston, square- 
shouldered and square-jawed, a man who 
had fought his way to success; Don 
Padrasso, small, dark, very Spanish and 
very suave. He greeted his guest elabor- 
no» and ordered wine to be brought to 
im. 

“Señor Padrasso, I am a man of few 
words. I came, as you no doubt suspect, 
to repeat my offer for your ranch. 1 will 
double the last figure we mentioned—" 
Livingston began. 

The Spaniard smiled and shrugged: 

“Meester Livingston, you are generous; 
but thees place my father. have by the 
original grant—five thousan' acres from 
the King of Spain. Me, I have leev all 
my life here. My granddaughter, she 
love thees place, too; she wish to leev her 
life here. For money, I do not care. No, 
I weel not sell.” 

“But I will make an agreement with 
you and your granddaughter that you 
shall hold a life interest, if only the 
Padtasso ranch comes to me or my estate 
when she dies—” 

“Tt is not the same. Why do you so 
much want thees ranch, Meester Living- 
ston? I hear you buy thousan's of acres 
all about." 

“ But I cannot get a clear title to Santa 
Rosa until I get title to this, for, as you 
say, it was the original grant. I want to 
own the whole valley and plant eucalyptus 
trees for railroad ties. Come now, Mr. 
Padrasso, think it over. Make me a price 
on it—” 

* Mr. Parnell Shawn, he say the same," 
smiled the Spaniard. 

Livingston shot a look at him. 

“Tm bidding against Shawn, am I?" 

“Si, Señor. I hear he is your favorite 
enemy.” 

“TIl beat any offer he makes.” 

is is mos’ amusing—but I will not 
sell. 

“The only reason Shawn wants this 


place is to invalidate my other holdings,” 
said Livingston hotly. 

“Si, Senor, I see that. You fight the 
East and West Railroad, they say.” 

“T do, and I fight Parnell Shawn until 
I break him! Look here, Padrasso—” 

“ Excuse—Señor Padrasso; I do not sell. 
Will you have a glass of sherry? We 
drink to the downfall of your enemy,” he 
smiled. 


I* WAS thirty years later that the dap- 
per young son of old Henry Livingston 
was shown into that same great room and 
elaborately greeted by a handsome black- 
eyed woman, Senorita Padrasso, old Don 
Padrasso's granddaughter When the 
amenities had been punctiliously observed 
Livingston remarked: 

“Senorita Padrasso, it is a misfortune 
to have to talk business with a beautiful 
woman—" 

“Why do you, then?” she asked him, 
smiling. 

“I have come all the way from New 
York for this—pleasure." 

“I hope you have not come in vain, 
Señor.” 

“You mean—?” 

“If you come, like your father, to buy 
my ranch, it is in vain.” 

“Señorita Padrasso, you are young and 
beautiful. You should travel and see the 
world. You should have admiration, 
lovers, excitement. You are buried here. 
All these things money can buy for you, 
and money I will give you for these five 
thousand acres—” 

“You have a good tongue, Meester 
Livingston, but me, I will not sell my 
ranch.” 

“Will you let us rent it of you, then, 
and plant our trees upon your fertile soil? 
ws will pay you a big price for this privi- 
ege. 

“Rent it? Ah, but yes, that might be 
arranged." 

They talked it over at length, and made 
a bargain which they signed. When Liv- 
ingston was taking his leave, he held the 
senorita's hand tenderly and said: 

"Lovely lady, you would not sell to 
anyone else?" 

" You mean the East and West?" she 
laughed. 


“You know about that old feud?” he 
asked in surprise. 

“Ah, yes, my grandfather, he used to 
laugh at thees. No, I do not sell to any- 
one—not yet.” 

"Someday we may meet and speak of 
pleasanter things,” he said. 

But as he took his departure the se- 
Jorita's mocking smile and her cryptic 
“Not yet” rankled in his mind. 

In his turn, this Livingston, like his 
father and Parnell Shawn, passed on; but 
the feud between the East and West and 
the Livingston estate, the fight to win the 
Padrasso ranch, the fertile heart of Santa 
Rosa, descended unto Marcia Livingston 
and Dennis Shawn, who were the third 
generation. 


CHAPTER I 
ARNELL SHAWN left a comfortable 


estate to his son, who inherited all of 
his father's wit and charm, but not a trace 
of his ability. This son spent his last 
farthing before he died, donating to his 
son Dennis a frail constitution as his only 
inheritance. Dennis's mother, at the ur- 
gency of her doctor, brought the boy into 
Arizona, where she opened a boarding- 
house, and by dint of hard labor managed 
a living for them. She hated her life, but 
yet she was content because she saw Den- 
nis growing stronger with each year. 

She died when the boy was fifteen, leav- 
ing him her scant savings. Her death left 
him desolate. She had been his idol. His 
whole future had been built upon the hope 
of what he was to do for her, to make up 
for the hard years. 

He left Arizona and drifted to Cali- 
fornia. There followed the ten wander- 
years in which he traveled through the 
great Northwest, acting now as ranch- 
man, now as clerk. It was life in the open 
that interested him. Cities he found sti- 
fling. He liked men and animals, but 
women he shunned. 

It is not too surprising, since chance 
weaves such strange patterns, that young 


. Shawn was foreman on a ranch in Cali- 


fornia when Judge Horace Tracey, one of 
the executors of the Livingston estate, 
came to visit an old friend, the owner of 
this ranch. He was received by Shawn, 
in the enforced absence of his host, and in 
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two days of constant association with him, 
was greatly attracted by the Irishman. 
He discovered his relation to old Parnell 
Shawn, who had figured so largely in the 
history of the Livingston family. 

So, later, when the opportunity arrived, 
he offered Dennis an assistant foremanship 
on Santa Rosa, and in five years Dennis 
became superintendent and manager 
there, as well as the trusted friend of 
Judge Tracey. 

To some people Dennis Shawn’s life 
on Santa Rosa would have seemed dull. 
But to him it was satisfactory in every 
respect. The old Spanish adobe house he 
occupied with his assistants crowned a 
high hill. On every side the mountains 
folded them in. 

His household consisted of Chuck Eng- 
lish, a young college boy, exiled by an 
rated. father in the hope that the West 
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She screamed, she bit, she scratched, and kicked; but somehow they got her 


would make a man of him. Chuck’s 
father was a friend of Judge Tracey, and 
it was through his intercession that Den- 
nis had taken the boy on as assistant. 
There was Harvey Williams, accountant 
and secretary, a silent, dignified young 
man, who lived with the other two. Then 
there was Wong, the Chinese cook. 

Below and behind the house were the 
quarters where lived the Slavs and Poles 
and Italians and Frenchmen who worked 
on the ranch. Their foreman lived in a 
cottage near the men. 


'THE Santa Rosa now provided the great 
transcontinental railroads with practi- 
cally all their railroad ties. There were 
huge sawmills, and a settlement of mill 
workers in a distant part of the ranch, and 
a railroad carried the ties to the main 
branch. 


In the early morning Shawn and his 
associates ate their breakfast in the patio 
—and a hearty workingman’s breakfast it 
was that Wong served them. Then he 
dictated letters to Williams for an hour, 
planned Chuck’s job for the day, and by 
eight or half after he was on his horse, 
galloping off into the freshness of the 
sweet-smelling morning. He rode from 
morning until night, messing with the men 
at noon wherever he happened to be. He 
was very popular with the men of the 
many races he employed, and he had very 
little trouble with them. They were too 
far from the nearest town to get off for a 
Saturday night drunk, and Shawn saw to 
it that the company store provided only 
enough drink to keep them happy. So, 
as an international experiment, it worked 
out pretty well. 

In the late sunset Shawn rode back to 
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more or less dressed, her clothes packed and strapped to the back of the motor 


his house. An hour in the garden, a swim 
in the pool they had made with the aid of 
a captured mountain brook, fresh white 
clothes, a sumptuous dinner served by 
Wong, a pipe, the cool, silent, mysterious 
night, with the men singing down in 
"quarters," or Chuck twanging a guitar 
and shouting sentimental ballads, then 
sleep—dreamless and deep. Such were 
the days of Dennis Shawn. 

He found entire satisfaction in Chuck 
and Williams. They were unlike as 
any two men could be—the boy, noisy, 
happy, full of laughter, the older man 
silent, a little grim, perhaps. He laughed 
at Chuck’s antics as Dennis did, but he 
was a man who preferred books to people. 
He never spoke of his past; he spent most 
of his salary for books, which were sent 
him from Los Angeles, and in his silent 
way he loved Dennis. He occasionally 


persuaded him to read a book, and then 
they discussed it for hours. 


DENNIS found him bitter about wom- 
en. He suspected a tragedy in his past, 
but Williams made no confession. f 
were talking about Weininger’s “Sex and 
Character” one night, as they smoked in 
front of the house. 

“He has it in for women, kasn’t he?” 
said Dennis. 

“I thought it was a fair estimate,” re- 
plied Williams. 

“Oh, come now—all women aren’t the 
brainless fools he makes of them.” 

“Have you had much experience with 
women, Dennis?” 
“No, not much. I don’t like them.” 
“Wise man—keep away.” 
“I don’t understand them—much.” 
“Men don’t, usually.” 


hey * 


“What are you two chinning about?” 
demanded Chuck, appearing from the 
house. 

Dennis laughed. 

“Your specialty—women!”’ 

“Gosh, I wish we had some of ’em here. 
It's the only drawback to this life, Denny, 
old man!" 

“Don’t Shawn and I provide you with 
intcllectual companionship, Chuck?" in- 
quired Williams» 

“Tntellectual—yes. I don't want clever 
women. I want ’em pretty and silly!” 

“Williams, we must see that Chuck 
gets ‘a raise’ so he can marry and bring 
his wife out. It would be so good for us 
to have something ‘pretty and silly’ 
around the place.” 

“Why not get a parrot?” asked Wil- 
liams, strolling down into the garden. 

* Poor old Williams! Scme girl must 
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have given him a nawsty wallop! Isn't he 
the crab on women? I’m going to flirt 
with Kate, that beautiful Mexican maiden, 
old Pinto's daughter—" 

“None of that, Chuck!” from Dennis 
sternly. 

The boy laughed. 

“I’m off to court her now, with my 
trusty guitar and a knife in my Boston 
garter.' 

He sauntered off. 

“I mean what I say! I'll bounce you 
if you try any nonsense!" Dennis called 
after him. 


ENNIS sat on alone, smoking and 

thinking. He wondered if there was 
some woman in the world who could arouse 
his need of her. Then he recalled Wil- 
liams’s “Wise man—keep away," and, 
smiling, he went out to join the misogy- 
nist in the garden! 

Presently a motor car wound its way 
below them. 

' “Car down there," commented Wil- 
liams. “Going to Senorita Padrasso's, 
isn't it?" 

“H’m. She doesn't usually have eve- 
ning visitors. Probably those darned 
East and West agents again," said Den- 
nis. "Let's get on our horses and call on 
the old lady ourselves." 

“Take Chuck. I've got a book I want 
to read." 

Dennis went in pursuit of Chuck, and 
ten minutes later they galloped down 
toward the Padrasso ranch. 

They found the old woman entertaining 
a strange man who spoke Spanish. She 
was thought to be a hundred years old, 
and she was very deaf. She was friendly 
with Dennis, who did her many a favor, 
but she adored Chuck, who sang to her, 
made love to her, and made her shake 
with laughter. The strange gentleman, 
who was called Roderiguez, did not wel- 
come the newcomers. He tried to engage 
their hostess in Spanish conversation, but 
she had no eyes for anyone but Chuck. 
While the latter played monkey-shines, 
Dennis inquired of the stranger, in excel- 
lent Spanish, how long he had been in the 
employ of the East and West Railroad, 
and when he denied it hotly, Dennis 
laughed. By staying until the old lady 
went to sleep, they sat him out. They 
saw him off the place before they rode 
home. 

“Reg’lar movie stuff, isn't it?" said 
Chuck. “Two great corporations held at 
bay by old Spanish heiress with the key- 
stone acres." 

* Great mistake to have grown our best 
forest on the old lady’s land, I should say,” 
commented Dennis. 


“Will be if the East and West grabs her , 


ranch in the end. Some day one of their 
agents will get her to make a cross to a 
document, he'll choke her a bit, and we'll 
find her dead and the land gone!" proph- 
esied Chuck. 

“I think I'll just establish a guard 
over her. After all, we rent her land and 
cultivate it—we can say we're guarding 
our property,” Dennis mused aloud. 

“You dote on this ranch, don’t you, 
Dennis?” 

ess 

“Miss Livingston couldn’t hire many 
such managers.” 

“Miss Livingston didn’t hire me— 
Judge Tracey is my boss.” 


The American Magazine 


She’s the whole 


* He's only executor. 


cheese. Ever see her?" 
ae No.” 
“I have. Beauty! Regular spoiled 


papa's darling of a beauty. Say her 
father never refused her anything in her 
life. You ought to see her, Dennis.” 


CHAPTER II 


ISS LIVINGSTON stepped into the 
foyer of the Toy Theatre. A low 
light burned there and Miss Paul was talk- 
ing earnestly with a girl in the box office. 
She looked up as the door closed, and 
smiled. 
“Good evening, Marcia,” she said. 
E Evening, Mary Jane. Is the rehearsal 
on? 
“Yes; Sawyer has just called the first 
act. 
Miss Livingston went on into the dark- 
ened body of the house. A little, nervous 


man paced up and down the aisle, listen- 
ing to the actors, who read their parts from 
script. He gave Miss Livingston a curt 
good evening. She scarcely responded, 
and seated herself well away from him, 
toward the front, nodding to the actors as 
she sat down. 

The play was one of Dunsany’s, and in 
the first stages of rehearsal. The director 
halted them every few lines, suggesting 
different inflection, another reading, or a 
different quality of voice. Miss Livingston 
bore it patiently for about half an hour 
then she called Mr. Sawyer to her. ^ 

“Why do you bother with the way they 
inflect their lines, when it's obvious that 
they haven't got the idea of the play?” 
she demanded. 

He sighed impatiently. 

“We'll put the color in later. We have 
to build the framework first," he answered. 

“I consider that an old-fashioned and 
stupid way to go about it," she objected. 
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As she laid the last word upon the climax, somebody said, ‘‘Good lord!’ so devoutly 
that the spell was broken, and they all laughed, shivering slightly at the sound 


“Miss Livingston, I have been on the 
stage for twenty years.” 

* Mr. Sawyer, that is the one and only 
thing I have against you! You belong to 
the old school." 

“Tf you don't like the way I rehearse—” 
he began. 

“T don't! That's what I'm telling you. 
Get the company to understand the spirit 
of this play, and your inflections will take 
care of themselves." 

“Of course, Miss Livingston, this is 
your theatre—” 

“Tt isn't because it’s my theatre that I 
want you to use some common sense," 
she answered hotly. 

Miss Paul slipped into the seat be- 
hind them. 

*How is it going?" she asked diplo- 
matically. 

“Not at all, according to Miss Living- 
ston," he said brusquely. 

“I merely suggest that he is rehearsing 
from the wrong angle—" 

“T will gladly hand the rehearsal over 
to you, Miss Livingston—" 

“All right," she said, rosé and walked 
down the aisle to the stage. 

The actors; sitting and standing about, 
turned at the sound of her voice. 

“Friends, Mr. Sawyer and I disagree 
about the rehearsal of this play, and he 
has most generously allowed me to try the 
act my way. I'm coming up—" 

She disappeared for a second, and then 
came down stage among them. 

“Has anybody read you the play 
aloud?" 

é‘ No.” 

“Well, sit down. I shall read my in- 
*erpretation of the first act, and then 
we'll discuss it." 

The company seated itself, with a covert 
smile here and there. This eccentric lady 


entertained them highly with her revolu- 
tionary ideas about the theatre. 

Marcia Livingston began to read. The 
key in which she pitched her voice, the 
hush with which she impregnated the 
lines, the sense of impending doom which 
she built with every speech, rolled up and 
up, until her audience scarcely breathed; 
they dared not look out into the black 
theatre, which held some monstrous 
thing. As she laid the last word upon the 
climax, somebody said, ‘Good lord!" so 
devoutly that the spell was broken, and 
they all laughed, shivering slightly at the 
sound. 


T ELEVEN o’clock she called an ad- 

journment, and went out in front, 
where Miss Paul and Mr. Sawyer were 
having a conversation. 

“Well, Mr. Sawyer, did I get results, or 
not?” 

“You got an effect, certainly, for to- 
night. By the time they’ve rehearsed it 
for two or three weeks, it will be perfectly 
mechanical; it will be as stale as old 
bread.” 

"Im willing to stake anything on it, 
that my way is right." 

“TIl stake my job that it's wrong!" 

“All right. Miss Paul will act as wit- 
ness and hold the stakes," smiled Marcia. 

“Tt will be necessary, of course, for you 
to conduct all the rehearsals in the experi- 
ment," he reminded her. 

“Oh—I can't do that!” she objected. 

“Then that settles it, so far as I’m con- 
cerned. If I’m to be the stage manager 
of the company, I must rehearse my own 
way—” 

“You mean you won't go ahead on this 
idea I’ve blocked out?" 

“It’s not my way—” he evaded. 

“Oh, very well. I'll do it myself, then. 


I shall expect you to be present at all re- 
hearsals, just as though you were conduct- 
ing them." 

“Very well," he said curtly. 

She laughed, said good-night and led 
Mary Jane Paul up the aisle with her. 

“How that man does hate me! Irs 
quite refreshing,” she remarked. 

“After all, you do hire him to stage- 
manage the company, don’t you?” said 
Miss Paai: 

“I do, and he does it stupidly. I show 
him that he’s wrong—" 

“You haven't shown him yet—” inter- 
rupted Miss Paul. 

“But I intend to.” 

Miss Paul made no comment. 

“Itake it that you disapprove of my 
taking over the rehearsal," continued 
Marcia. 

“It’s your own business, of course. My 
opinion is that if you engage a man to do 
a certain thing and you dislike the way 
s does it, the proper sequel is to discharge 

im. 

“I can't till I show him he's wrong.” 

“Why can't you?" 

“He'll say it was just because it was 
my theatre that I had to have my way." 

“But you worse than discharged him, 
you belittled his authority before the 
company he is supposed to direct." 

“TIl make him handsome amends.” 

Miss Paul shook her head. 

** You're generous, Marcia, always; but 
you're not just.” 

"Good heavens, Mary Jane, what is 
this tempest in a teapot?” demanded 
Marcia. 

Miss Paul drew her into her office and 
closed the door. 

“It isn't such a trifle as you think, Mar- 
cia. This is the third stage manager we’ ve 
had this season.” (Continued on page 72) 


Foolish Questions 


LONG with all the things we 
ought to know, but do not, I 
wonder how much we know 
that doesn't really matter. 
How many facts did we learn 

at school that have not been of the 
slightest use to us? 

Possibly every item of unnecessary 
knowledge is crowding out something 
that we ought to know. Certainly, the 
learning of a useless fact 
takes valuable time from 
the acquiring of a more 
valuable brand of informa- 
tion. 

After Leonard P. Ayres, 
chief statistician for the 
United States Army during 
the war, and now director 
of the Educational Division 
of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, had investigated the 
course of study in the public 


One of the eleven able men succeeded 
in spelling six words correctly. ` Three 
were able to spell four words, two got 
three right, one got two, three spelled only 
one correctly, and one failed on every 
word. 

As Ayres commented: 

*' [t is not surprising that they failed so 
completely, for no citizen in any ordinary 
walk of life needs to know how to spell 


Some Samples of Foolish 
Questions 


ERE are ten words. Can you spell them? They 
were taken from lists used i 
of a public school. 


in the seventh grade 


How many of them 


By Fred 


the sixth-grade work as prescribed by the 
revised course of study, and consisted of 
five questions included as requisites in the 
new course. These questions are the 
following: 

I. What is the distance in degrees from 
Fert to the Ural Mountains? 

2. How many miles long is South 
America? 

3. Name the capital of Montenegro. 

4. Locate the desert of 
Atacama. 

5. Where is the Pamir 
Plateau? 

One of the eleven men 
was able to answer the third 
question. All the rest of 
them failed on all five 
questions! 

The test in arithmetic 
was taken from the work of 
the sixth and seventh grades 
and consisted of five ques- 


schools of a certain Illinois 
city, he gave this verdict: 

“It makes thousands of 
children waste tens of thou- 
sands of precious hours in 
the laborious acquisition of 
facts for which they will 
never have any practical 
use.” 

Ayres had examination 
papers prepared from the 
courses in history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and spell- 
ing in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades of these 
schools. Eleven of the 
leading citizens of the same 
city agreed to take these 
examinations one evening. 
The object was to learn 
whether the children were 
being taught things actually 
used by able men of affairs. 

The result of the test was 
that not one of these suc- 
cessful men attained a pass- 
ing mark in any subject, 
for the simple reason that 
the material on which they 
were examined was such as 
they had no occasion to 
deal with in everyday life. 

The men who submitted 
to the examination were: 
a state senator, a former 


lieutenant. governor, the president of a 


1. Abutilon. 2. Bergamot. 3. Deutzia. 4. Daguer- 
reotype. 5. Paradigm. 6. Reconnoissance. 7. Erysip- 
elas. 8. Mnemonics. 9. Trichinz. 10. Weigela. 

One of eleven able men succeeded in spelling six 
words correctly. "Three were able to spell four words, 
two got three right, one got two, three spelled only one 
correctly, and one failed on every word. As Leonard 
P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation says: 

“It is not surprising that they failed so completely, 
for no citizen in any ordinary walk of life needs to 
know how to spell these words. When the rare occasion 
arises that he needs to write one of them, he looks it up 
in the dictionary." 

And he added: ‘Some of the children in the schools 
can spell those words correctly; but, while they are 
laboriously learning to do it, many of them are still 
unable to spell such short and common words as ‘which,’ 
‘separate,’ and 'receive'."" 

The following test in geography was taken from the 
sixth-grade work as AE Be by the revised course 
of study, and consisted of five questions included as 
requisites in the new course. These questions are: 

1. What is the distance in degrees from Portugal to 
the Ural Mountains? 

2. How many miles long is South America? 

3. Name the capital of Montenegro? 

4. Locate the desert of Atacama. 

5. Where is the Pamir Plateau? 

One of the eleven men was able to answer the third 
question. All the rest of them failed on all five ques- 
tions! 


these words. When the rare occasion 


tions, as follows: 

1. Italy uses the time of 
15 degrees east and [Illinois 
that of go degrees west. 
When it is noon in Italy, 
what time is it in Illinois? 

2. How much pressure 
will you have to exert on 
the handles of a pair of 
shears 3 inches from the 
fulcrum in order to exert a 
pressure of 5 pounds at a 
point 5 inches from the 
fulcrum? : 

3. What is the area of the 
base of a cylindrical gallon 
can 10 inches high? 


4. Express 150 degrees 
Centigrade in terms of 
Fahrenheit. 


5. If a liter of alcohol 
weighs 1.58 kilograms, what 
is the specific gravity of 
alcohol? 

The results in arithmetic 
were more successful than 
those in geography. Three 
of the eleven men worked 
the first, problem success- 
fully, two got the correct 
answer to the second and 
third problems, one solved 
the fourth, and all failed on 
the fifth. 


The examination in his- 


tory asked for the identification of ten 


manufacturing concern, a former superin- 
tendent of parks, a banker, a physician, a 
merchant, a lawyer, a newspaper editor, 
an efficiency enginecr, a clergyman. 

The test in spelling consisted of ten 
words taken from lists used in the seventh 
grade, as follows: 1. Abutilon. 2. Bergamot. 
i. Deutzia. 4. Daguerreotype. 5. Para- 
digm. 6. Reconnoissance. 7. Erysipelas. 
S, Mnemonics. 9. Trichinz. 10. Weigela. 
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arises that he needs to write one of them, 
he looks it up in the dictionary.” 

And he added: ‘‘Some of the children 
in the schools can spell those words cor- 
rectly; but, while they are laboriously 
learning to do it, many of them are still 
unable to spell such short and common 
words as ‘which,’ ‘separate,’ and ‘re- 
ceive’.” 

The test in geography was taken from 


dates, as follows: 


I. 1000 6. 1818 

2. 1607 7. 1846 

3. 1638 8. April 14, 186r 

4. 1763 9. 1873 

5. October 17, ro. September, 
1781 | 1901 


_. Among the eleven men, one correct] 
identified the first date, two the second, 
none the third, three the fourth, one the 


Asked in Schools 


can you answer? 
C. Kelly 


fifth, ten the sixth, one the seventh, 
eight the eighth, one the ninth, and three 
the tenth. These ten dates, which meant 
so little to these men, were selected from 
the ninety-one dates which the course 
lists as necessary to be learned by all the 
pinum the note that the list may 

e lengthened to suit the individual 
teacher. 

The results of these various tests, while 
they may not have proved 
anything conclusively as to 
the knowledge of people 
generally, do serve to make 
one ask himself such ques- 
tions as these: 

How many things have I 
had to learn that did not 
really matter? How much 
have I forgotten that I ought 
to know? Aside from the 
simplest elemental things, 
such as reading and writing, 
what knowledge do I need 
and use the most? Where 
did I get the knowledge that 

prize most highly—in 
school or out ? 

William George Jordan, 
who has been devoting 
several years to research 
along educational lines, in- 
sists that the schools do not 
teach the right things. 

“If a radiator in the 
schoolroom gets excited and 
begins to make a racket,” 
says Jordan, “so that the 
teacher is obliged to send 
for the janitor, she fears 
that the janitor working at 
the radiator will distract 
the pupils’ attention from 
their books. So she warns 
the class to keep their at- 
tention confined to their 
lessons, and under no cir- 
cumstances pay any atten- 
tion to the man fixing the 
radiator. She should say: 
‘Close your books and let’s 
find out why the radiator 
made that noise.’ For the 
lesson from the radiator 
would probably be of great- 
er importance in the long 
run, and would be remem- 
bered long after the lesson 
in the book was forgotten.. “The present 
system of education is largely a gold 
brick," insists Jordan. “And here is the 
proof of that statement: 

* When a child is told to study some- 
thing that seems to have no practical ap- 
plication to anything, the teacher says: 

It may not appear useful to you now, but 
it will be extremely valuable in after life.’ 
So the pupils go ahead and learn it. But 
probably not one in the class, unless he 


followi 


United States. 


5. W 
answer? 
6. In what reference book would you look to find the 


b. N 


. Name of the Spanish 


did a lot of cramming, could pass even a 
ten per cent examination on the subject 
a year after he has studied it. How, 
then, is it to be useful in after life, when 
it fades from his memory after a few 
months?” 

What, then, ought we to know? We 
can’t get all our education from talking 
to people with whom we are brought into 
contact in the practical affairs of life. 


More Worth-While 


ng?— 


1910, and 
ame of the 
“Daily News.’ ; 


1915. 


and the squirrel had a quarrel.” 
States. 


his present address is. 


g. The area and population of Australia. 
Note that the questions are such as a successful busi- 
ness man might be able to answer. Or, at least, he would 
want to be able to answer them. (The answers are 
printed at the end of this article.) 


It is still essential that we learn much in 
school, but questions asked in a school 
examination should be of a sort that would 
be a real test not only for the pupils but for 
the pupils’ parents and aunts and uncles. 
The answers to the “questions ought to 
cover information that grown-up folks 
should at least wish to know. And if the 
questions are really vital, parents who are 
making a success of life probably will know 
the answers. 


i 


Some Questions That Are 


AFEW schools have attempted to make their courses 
more definitely apply to real life. 
here is a list of questions for a written lesson in one of 
the grammar grades at Lincoln School, in New York— 
one of the most thoughtfully conducted schools in the 
It was given after about nine days’ 
study of how to make use of reference books: 

I. What information about a word will a dictionar 
give you? Name three large dictionaries you have used. 

2. What does the copyright date of a book indicate? 
Why is it important to notice the copyright date? 

3. What is the difference between an index and a. 
table of contents? 

4. If you wanted to read a magazine article on the - 
gyroscope, how would you go to work to find it? 

bat three questions does the card catalogue 


For example, 


a. Total wheat production of the U. S. in 1905, 
publisher of Faribault (Minn.) 


. The price of coal in the United States in 1917. 
. The author of the quotation, “The mountain 


inister to the United 


. When Mr. William McAdoo was born, and what 


A few schools have attempted to make 
their courses more definitely apply to real 
life. For example, here is a list of ques- 
tions for a written lesson in one of the 
amas grades at Lincoln School, in 

ew York—one of the most thought- 
fully conducted schools in the United 

States. It was given after about nine - 

days’ study of how to make use of 

reference books. 
I. What information about 

a word will a dictionary 

give you? Name three 

large dictionaries you 
have used. 

. What does the copyright 
date of a book indicate? 
Why is it important to 
noticethe copyright date? 

. What is the difference 
between an index and a 
table of contents? 

. If you wanted to read 
a magazine article on 
the gyroscope, how 
would you-go to work to 
find it? 

. What three questions 
does the card catalogue 
answer? 

. In what reference books 
would you look to find 
the following?— 

a. Total wheat produc- 

tion of the United 
States in 1905, 1910, 
and 1915. 

. Name of the publisher 
of Faribault (Minn.) 
“Daily News.” 

. The price of coal in 
the United States in 
1917. 

. The author of the 
quotation, "The 
mountain and the 
squirrel had a quar- 
rel.” 

. Name of the Span- 
ish Minister to the 
United States. 

. When Mr. William 
McAdoo was bom, 
and what his present 
address is. 

;&. The area and popula- 

tion of Australia. 

Note that the questions 

are such as a successful business man might 

be able to answer. Or, at least, he would 
want to be able to answer them. (The an- 
swers are printed at the end of this article.) 

And here are questions that have been 
used in another famous school conducted 
along modern lines. They are from tests 
piven to pupils of the seventh grade. 

hey may be far from ideal, but note the 
difference between these and the questions 

on which the men (Continued on page 208) 
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One Church Spire Where There 
Might Have Been Ten 


A Pennsylvania town where the Methodists and the 
Baptists and the Presbyterians and all the rest 
of them worship under one roof 


AVE you ever heard of a church 

without a problem? There is 

one at Oakmont, Pennsylva- 

nia, a suburb of Philadelphia. 

` The members of Grace Chapel, 

the only Protestant church in this little 
town, are from /en different denomina- 


tions. They are Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Evangelical 


Lutherans, Reformed Epis- 
copalians, United Evangel- 
icals, Dutch Reformed, and 
Friends, or Quakers. 

Yet no one has ever left 
the church because of a dis- 
agreement over creed or the 
method of church govern- 
ment. 

There are no wrangles or 
disputes of any kind; and 
enthusiasm is never wanting 
for any church enterprise. 

Two hundred and seventy- 
seven out of a Protestant 
population of three hundred, 
are members of Grace 
Chapel. Ninety per cent of 
them attend both morning 
and evening services on Sun- 
day. Between thirty and 
thirty-five members of the 
Men's Bible Class meet 
every Sunday morning. The 
Sunday-school, representing 
nine denominations, is over- 
flowing. 

The spirit of harmony has 
given Grace Chapel the pick 
of the community for Sun- 
day-school officers and 
teachers, all the most active 
workers for the young peo- 
ple’s societies and the La- 
dies’ Aid, and all the best 
talent for the choir. 

The debt on the handsome 
gray stone chapel is rapidly 
diminishing. A four-thou- 
sand-dollar pipe organ is 
just being installed. The 
church supports a great 
amount of foreign and home 
missionary work. The 
preacher, who is the most popular man in 
town, is affectionately known among all 
the men as “the boss." Recently "the 
boss" refused to have his salary raised. 

During the seven years they have wor- 
shiped together, some denominational dif- 
ferences have survived. The stranger in 
Oakmont naturally seeks them out, but 
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When he was twenty-two, 
Methodist mission in Philadelphia. 
local preacher's license and took up mission work in his spare 
time from business. He was a carriage salesman when he 
began preaching on Sundays at Oakmont. 
church there was organized with Mr. Feely asits pastor. He was 
ordained by the Chester presbytery two years later. 
only a minister, but also a salesman for a motor truck company 


By Herbert Waring 


the worshipers say that they take one 
another’s ways for granted without a 
second thought—with one exception. 
The keenest interest is always aroused by 
the announcement of baptism by immer- 
Sion. 

The foundations of the present stone 
chapel had already been laid, but no 


REV. 


JAMES H. FEEL Y 


money had been provided for the bap- 
tistry, or baptizing pool, when the Bap- 
tists said they couldn't feel just right 
about it unless the church were equipped 


with one. So a Presbyterian who had some ` 


well-to-do friends set out to raise the 
money. He raised enough not only for the 
four-foot pool that has been installed un- 


"Jim" Feely was converted in a 
He obtained a Methodist 


In 1913, the union 


He is not 


der the pulpit, but for a gas heater to 
make the water comfortable. 

When the pastor preaches on baptism, 
he explains not the belief of any one 
church, but the beliefs of all churches as 
regards sprinkling, pouring, and immer- 
sion. Immersion, the only form of bap- 
tism observed by Baptists, is optional 
with Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and 
the rest. In some communi- 
ties, when a Methodist 
chooses immersion, the 
Methodists have to ask the 
loan of a Baptist church; but 
in Oakmont, Baptist or 
Methodist can be immersed 
in his own home church. 

When the children of Epis- 
copal parents are to be 
christened, the pastor, of 
course, reads the Episcopal 
service. When a Presby- 
terian and an Episcopalian 
are to be married by the 
Presbyterian service, the 
pastor informs them that 
the word “obey,” which is 
in the Episcopal service, is 
not in the Presbyterian. So 
far, the young people have 
always said they were glad 
of it. 

Forcommunion, the chapel 
is equipped with a chancel 
rail like that used in Epis- 
copal, Lutheran, and Meth- 
odist churches. Since the 
church was founded, how- 
ever, all members have taken 
ccmmunion by the individ- 
ual service in the pews. 

The regular Sunday morn- 
ing and evening services in- 
clude the main features of 
the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, and Episco- 
pal churches. While the 
congregations in all four of 
these churches recite the 
Apostles’ Creed, some have 
one prayer and others two. 
The Episcopal service, of 
course, includes much the 
longer prayers and scriptural readings. It 
is the form of their service that the 
Episcopalians say they have missed most 
since uniting with a union church. 

In Grace Chapel theorder of service is: 
Doxology, Lord's Prayer, Opening Hymn, 
Responsive Reading, Apostles’ Creed, 
Gloria, Scripture Lesson, Prayer, An- 
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Grace Chapel, at Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


Its members are from ten different denominations. 
(made especially for "The American Magazine") those seated on the grass are Presbyterians. 


CAN YOU PICK OUT THE DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS? 


In the picture above 
Back of them, at your left 


as you look at the page, are three rows of Baptists, then one row of Episcopalians and Reformed Episcopalians, and one 
row from the Reformed Church. At your right, back of the Presbyterians, are four rows of Methodists, with three 
Congregational ladies and a few Christian Brethren among them. The fifth row is of Evangelical Lutherans, with 


three Friends, or Quakers. 


nouncements and Offering, Anthem, 
Hymn, Sermon, Prayer, Hymn, Bene- 
diction. 

When reciting the Apostles’ Creed, the 
whole congregation omits the sentence, 
* He descended into Hell," which is not 
included in the Methodist version. When 
most of the members are saying “I believe 
in the holy Catholic Church," some of the 
older Lutherans substitute from their 
version of the creed, “‘I believe in the 
*holy Christian Church." 

An Episcopalian will tell you that the 
Sunday evening service *'leans a little bit 
more toward the Methodist way of doing 
things than the morning service." In the 
morning, the pastor preaches the gospel 
message for Christians. In the evening he 
preaches especially for the unsaved, and 
invites them publicly to confess the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The preacher himself, who was con- 
verted in the Methodist Church, was or- 
dained in the Presbyterian. 

One thing you will not hear in Grace 
Chapel, and that is an argument on a 
theological point of any kind. You may 
hear a little something of that sort when 
a Presbyterian overtakes the pastor on his 
way to the Oakmont baseball field. Since 
the pastor, a Methodist, believes you can 
fall from grace, while the Presbyterian 
believes in predestination and holds that 
you can’t, why shouldn't the Presby- 


terian salute his pastor with the fair 
weather inquiry: 

“Good afternoon, boss. 
grace to-day?” 


HIS church, besides articles of faith 

and a covenant, has a constitution and 
by-laws. It is self-governed. While the 
preacher is responsible to the Chester 
Presbytery, the members are, as they 
say in Oakmont, responsible only to 
themselves and to God. 

In the main, Grace Chapel is managed 
like a corporation. The officers are the 
pastor, the church council, and a board of 
trustees. Under the constitution, the pas- 
tor has control of all religious meetings 
and all spiritual affairs. He is chairman 
ex officio of all the church organizations. 

The church council consists of seven 
members chosen by the pastor to assist 
in the spiritual work, add to take entire 
charge of it in the absence or disability 
of the pastor. 

The board of trustees consists of nine 
members elected at the annual meeting 
of the congregation. The trustees have 
charge of all the building, grounds, and 
other property, and all the temporal 
affairs of the church. If any important 
business comes up for the transaction of 
which they want the approval of the 
members, they can call a congregational 
meeting on two weeks’ notice. 


How’s the 


The non-denominational members are standing at the back, just in front of the church itself 


The membership of the church consists 
of active, associate, and sustaining mem- 
bers. The active members are those ad- 
mitted on confession of faith or by letter 
from other churches. All members who 
have reached the age of fifteen can vote. 
They elect the pastor, as well as the 
trustees, annually. 

Associate members are those who attend 
services and take an active part in the 
work, although they have not professed 
faith in this or other evangelical churches. 
The sustaining members are those who 
encourage the work and contribute to it. 

The constitution and by-laws, articles 
of faith and covenant really came to 
Grace Chapel as a gift straight from 
Providence in a time of need. They were 
a sort of heirloom from a union church 
that had failed to survive in the nearby 
town of Bryn Mawr. Grace Chapel has 
never tampered with them. They stand 
to-day just as they were when the Oak- 
mont church was organized, on Easter 
Sunday, 1913, with seventy-seven mem- 
bers of six different denominations. 

The members say that their articles of 
faith, based on the Apostles’ Creed, con- 
tain all the essentials of all the creeds of | 
all the evangelical churches. There has 
never been an argument over one of them. 
All who join Grace Chapel subscribe to 
them. 

The articles, (Continued on page 20r) 


A Man With a Punch—and Not 
Afraid to Deliver It 


The story of Charles E. Carpenter, head of a big business in Philadelphia, who 
reminds one of a steam hammer—and yet he has a warm human heart 


By Frank B. Copley 


N PHILADELPHIA there is a busi- 

ness man, Charles E. Carpenter by 

name, whose personality is making 

a national noise. The sound is of 

jazz, as he is free to admit; but we 
shall see, as we proceed, that behind the 
sound there is substance; a lot of sound 
philosophy, as it were. 

Years ago, when Mr. Carpenter was 
struggling to put his business on the map 
in its present large outlines, 
he resolved to take some of 
his troubles to a well known 
business executive. Mr. 
Carpenter had known this 
official for several years, but 
they were far from being 
intimate friends. The man 
was difficult to approach; but 
all Mr. Carpenter wanted 
from him was advice. He 
had no idea of trying to 
borrow money in that 
quarter. Having obtained 
the audience he sought, he 
was urged to speak his little 
piece quickly. When he 
had done so, the great 
corporation official snapped 
out: 

“You don't need advice. 
What you need is about 
fifty thousand dollars in 
cash.” 

No; he would not put the 
moncy into Mr. Carpenter’s 
business. But he would, 
and did, lend it to Mr. 
Carpenter personally, and 
without a cent of security. 
Some substance to the Car- 

enter personality, we may 
be sure. 

It is hard to see how more 
personality could be packed 
into one person. And the 
key to it is a superb self- 
confidence, an absolutely fearless self- 
reliance. . 

His father was a Baptist minister, and 
he himself was educated in a Quaker 
school. Yet in his hilarious youth he 
was a professional pocket-bilhardist, a 
professional roller-skater, and a profes- 
sional prize-fighter! He remains, at fifty- 
seven years of age, fifty-seven varieties 
of a dead-game sport. 

He is the most outspoken man I have 
ever met. And just as he himself speaks 
out, so he is glad to have you speak out, 
even if you be the humblest person in his 
employ. He has all of the strong man's 
proverbial capacity for tenderness. By 
the more intimate of his many devoted 
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woman. 


friends he is affectionately called ‘‘Carps.” 
His loyalty to associates goes down to the 
bone. He is a “jolly good fellow;” but 
he can say no, and say it firmly. 

For all of his joy in life's rough and 
tumble, he is fastidious as to his personal 
appearance, and punctilious as, to his 
discharge of the ablations of courtesy. 
He has made it a rule in his business 
organization that everyone must be 


“The Most Remarkable Business 
Woman I Have Ever Known” 


XT month, Mr. Carpenter, whose 
interesting personality and career 
are described in the acccompanying arti- 
cle, will tell the story of a wonderful 
“The most remarkable business 
woman I have ever known,” he calls her. 
It is the story of a girl who began at $5 
a week in a big corporation, and who, 
through sheer ability, rose to be the treas- 
urer of the company, a member of the 
board of directors, and sole manager of its 
finances, with a salary of $35,000 a year. 
But it is also the story of a woman who 
was as much beloved for her kindly and 
generous nature as she was respected for 
her business acumen. 
“human document” of extraordinary in- 
terest and appeal. 


addressed as “Mister” or “Miss.” No 
man would be’ quicker to resent any 
undue familiarity with him. 

He is a wit, humorist, and philosopher. 
In connection with his business he has 
developed a style of writing so individual 
that it is one of those used as models in 
a large advertising agency. East and 
west, they clamor for him as an after- 
dinner speaker. As his business has made 
it necessary, he has acquired a respectable 
knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy, 
and he is in high standing as a lubricating 
engineer. He is a master salesman. He 
seems to be one of those men who just 
can't help making money; though for 
money as such he doesn't care a hoot. 


The article is a 


\ The business of which he is the head is 
that of E. F. Houghton & Company, 
manufacturers of “oils and leathers for 
the industries." This concern prints for 
general distribution a monthly house 
organ called “The Houghton Line." 
About 100,000 copies are printed monthly 
for those who pay, or ask for it, and it ts 
a safe guess that about every copy gets 
read. "Phe reason is plain: it always 
contains an editorial by 
Charles E. Carpenter, and 
into it he puts all the punch 
he once exhibited in the 
prize-ring. No one can tell 
what, in his highly individ- 
ual style, he is going to say 
next. You can be sure only 
that it will be interesting, 
and that it will have no 
reference to his own goods. 

The Houghton plant 
stretches over a couple of 
blocks and has sales agen- 
cies in twenty-six American 
cities and seven European. 
As it stands to-day, the 
business has been built up 
mainly through the force of 
Charles E. Carpenter’s per- 
sonality. When he became 
the general manager in 
1890, the annual sales were 
less than $250,000. Now 
the annual sales of the 
company’s regular products 
are more than $6,000,0co, 
with sales of by-products 
amounting to a couple of 
million more. 

“T am one of those rare 
birds," he says—“‘a success- 
ful man who was brought u 
entirely surrounded wit 
money." 

His father, Aaron E. 
Carpenter, was an ordained 
Baptist minister, though as time went on 
he became inclined to non-sectarian 
views. He is credited with having 
originated blackboard demonstrations for 
Sunday-schools. He was ambidextrous, 
and would draw two illustrations of the 
Sunday-school lesson on the blackboard 
at the same time. 

While preachmg, Aaron Carpenter 
picked up two trades. First he was a 
coach trimmer, and then a hat trimmer. 
Eventually, he opened a regular millinery 
establishment in Philadelphia. Also, he 
made money in real estate. He became 
an organizer of Baptist churches, preach- 
ing in them only until they got on their 
feet. One of his (Continued on page 138) 


^ Photograph by William Shewell Elijs, Philadelphia 


Charles E. Carpenter 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC admirer of Mr. Carpenter says: 
* At the age of 57, Carpenter is 57 varieties of a good sport. 
Five feet, eight inches tall, he weighs 200 pounds, and every 
ounce of it is bone and muscle. He is as big and as full of 
punch mentally as he is physically. He thinks straight, talks 
straight, and plays square," 


Mr. Carpenter was born in Philadelphia, and is the son of 
3 Baptist minister, His father had leanings toward business, 
however, and later became the head of E. F. Houghton and 
Company, manufacturers of oils and leathers. After a pic- 
turesque early career, the son succeeded to the presidency 
and general managership of the company. 
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Homer L. Ferguson 


MR. FERGUSON is president and general manager of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company at 
Newport News, Virginia, the largest shipbuilding concern in 
the United States, and one of the largest in the world. He 
has recently been president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

‘He was born in Waynesville, North Carolina, in 1873, of 
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Scotch-Irish extraction, entered the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, in 1888, and was graduated four years later. After 
going to Glasgow University, in Scotland, where he was 
awarded a second diploma, in 1894, Mr. Ferguson was còm- 
missioned a naval constructor. He resigned in 1905, and 
became hull superintendent for the company of which he 
is now the executive head. 


_ the squad had to be re- 


You Cannot Measure Success by 


the Rule of Money Alone 


It would be just as sensible to try to sell boards, tomatoes, nails, 
vinegar, chandeliers—all by the foot 


By Homer L. Ferguson 


President and general manager of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company at Newport News, Virginia 


WO young men from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia applied at the 
shipyard for a job. They said 
they were willing to take any- 
thing we had to offer. As they 
were big, strong, strapping fellows—reg- 
ular huskies—we put them at our tough- 
est job, which is that of bolting the steel 
plates into place preparatory to the rivet- 
ing. The pines were heavy 
and the men were in pairs, 
each with a heavy steel 
wrench. Two weeks was 
about the average limit of 
most of the new men on 


this job. About one half 


garded as transient; for the 
new men ronal quit with- 
in that time, declaring that 
such a job would kill any- 
one. 

As a matter of fact, the 
work is not really so hard, 
but it involves a bearing- 
down motion that brings 
into play muscles eut onde 
narily are little used 

We had been in the habit 
of putting a beginner with 
a more experienced man; 
and since the work is paid 
by the piece, and the older 
hand wanted to earn as 
much as possible, the new 
man had to start off at top 
speed. In a day or two he 
was done up—stiff, sore, 
and tired from head to 
foot; and when the average 
man feels like that he de- 
cides thatehis work is too 
hard for him and that it 
is a case of stopping work 
or of dying. 

But it wasn't so with 
these two college boys. 
They started off as had 
the others, and at the end 
of a week they were, as 
usual, knocked out. But 
both of them had played football, and 
they knew that no one dies from mere 
muscle soreness. ‘They had been that 
way before. So, instead of quitting the 
job as too hard, they joked about how 
they felt, lay off for à few davs, rubbed 
themselves, and came back to work again. 
‘Thereafter they did a full day's work 
without any further trouble. 


AM a plain hired man," 
* working for my pay, just as do the office boys, 
or the negro laborers out in the shipyard. There- 
fore I belong to the majority. Iam not in business 
for myself; and, further than that, I never expect 
to be in business for myself; for the very reason 
that—in my own, and, in fact, in any business 
requiring an extensive plant and investment— 
going into business for one's self is a limitation and 
not an extension of power. 
""The big fun in life is doing things; and there is 
a far greater opportunity to do important things 
where someone else has collected and invested the 
capital than where you have to get the capital 
yourself, and probably must struggle along with a 
constant anxiety about the money your business 
needs, instead of being free to give your whole 
mind and energy to the work you want to do. 
“This business of being discontented because 
you do not own the works, but simply have a job 
there, is pure nonsense, I think. In my opinion, 
most. of the people who refuse to work because 
they are working for somebody other than them- 
selves would be equally useless if they were work- ate. 
'Their real trouble is that 


they are hunting for an excuse not to work." 


ing for themselves. 


These had used only elementary intel- 
ligence. But not many people, when a 
job tires them, decide otherwise than that 
the work is too hard. This being the first 
flash of reason we had ever had out of the 
department, we made one of the boys its 
head. 

He introduced several changes. When 
a new man was taken on, instead of put- 


Why I Prefer Being 
a “Hired Man” 


ting him with a more experienced work- 
man, he put him with another new man, 
told them that they must expect to get 
stiff and sore, and that therefore they had 
best take the work easily at first, and stop 
for a day or two as soon as they felt very 
sore. He showed them how, in a couple 
of weeks, they could get used to the work. 

Formerly, the labor turnover in this 


says Mr. Ferguson, 


department had been the highest in the 
yard; but now it dropped to below the 
general average for the plant; and merely 
because the college-boy foreman used his 
head. It seemed to us that it would be a 
good thing to have fellows like those two 
around; so we made one of them employ- 
ment manager. 

That is a very simple instance of put- 
ting brains into a job 
which apparently required 
only brute strength. But 
it is the ability to put 
brains into such a job that 
distinguishes the man who 
has something in him from 
the man who has not. 

Perhaps we ourselves 
should have known what 
was the matter in that de- 

artment. But we did not. 
We knew that the work 
used up men; but it had 
not occurred to us to put a 
green man with another 
green man, rather than 
with a more experienced 
one, in order that he might 
not be started off at too 
hard a pace. And neither 
had.it occurred to us to 
relax the rules about lay- 
ing off during the intro- 
ductory period. [t took 
a couple of green men, with 
heads on their shoulders, 
to teach us these things. 

Take another case: A 
voung man came to us from 
Cornell University. We 
put him in the drafting- 
room making blueprints, 
which is not éuposed to be 
a job for a technical gradu- 
He made more and 
better blueprints than any- 
one else we had employed. 
He was never behiad a in his 
work, and never got his 
instructions mixed up. He 
was so very careful that 
the head of the drafting-room shifted him 
to making tracings. From that he went 
on to drafting, and to-day he is the vice 
president of the company. 

Nearly all of our executives have come 
up through the shops. Whenever a col- 
lege graduate asks us for a job, we insist, 
no matter what his collection of degrees 
may be, that he (Continued on page 193) 
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Eugene, with his charm and his alluring philosophy of life, was a companion without peer 
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The Girl Who Changed 


Her Mind 


A love story 


By Frances A. Ludwig 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


“W F IT stops to count the cost, it isn't 
love." 

As Carola reached this, the last 
line of the article she was reading, 
her breath went from her in a long 

quivering sigh. The author was right; she 

knew it by her own feeling in the matter. 

And if one needed further proof, were 


there not the great loves of history, of’ 


imperishable record and memory? 

here was more about love in the arti- 
cle. Carola cuddled herself down in the 
big chair and proceeded to read it over 
again. 

Grandpa Summers came and seated 
himself opposite the reading lamp, his 
dimming eyes fondly fixed on Carola's 
magazine as he suggestively polished his 
glasses. "Ain't this Jim’s night, Car- 
line?” he asked. 

Carola frowned annoyedly at the in- 
terruption, and the “Car’line,” as she 
answered shortly, “Yes, I guess so.” 

“Jest like’s if you didn’t know,” cackled 
Grandpa softly. 

The preciousness of Carola’s exaltation 
crumbled at this earthy touch. The arti- 
cle said something about mystery being 
the essence of love. A lot of mystery 
there was about her love affair! 

Her mother stood in the doorway, pin- 
ning on her hat. “Dad and I are going 
over to the Alcazar. Don't you want to 
come and see a movie, Father? Carola, 
maybe you and Jim will follow, and we'll 
all have a sundae at the corner." 

Grandpa shook his head. “I want to 
read a while—soon’s Car'line's through. 
You can all go on; I don't mind bein' 
alone." , 

And this was romance! To meet her 
family after the show and indulge in 
sundaes—a domestic affair! with Jim and 
her father in good-natured rivalry as to 
which should pay the check. To saunter 
home, she and her mother casually con- 
sidering the exhibits in the shop windows, 
while dun and her father smoked and 
agreed conversationally on political and 
other questions! 


Grandpa Summers cleared his throat. 


“Jest as soon as you're finished,” he 
hinted gently. 

*Oh, I forgot! Here, Grandpa. Why 
didn't you ask before?” 

“You was interested and I c'd wait.” 
He leafed the pages greedily, as he 
chuckled, “It’s this story I’ve been 
readin’, I can't make out why they 
don't elope.” 

Carola checked a yawn and regarded 
him interestedly. “You elope 
Grandma, didn't you, Grandpa?” 

“I jest did. And that’s why I—” 


with. 


“And you weren’t ever sorry, were 
you? You didn’t live to regret it?” 

Grandpa laid down the magazine and 
regarded her with displeased surprise. 
“Td like to know what you're drivin’ at, 
Carline. Your grandmother was the 
finest woman God ever made. If I'd ’a’ 
been as smart and far-seein' all my life in 
other—" 

Carola nodded her head in energetic 
assent. "That's just what I mean. Yoa 
came out all right—and you didn't stop 
to figure on house rent and the cost of 
living, either. You knew you loved each 
other, and nothing else mattered. You 
were brave enough to leave the rest to 
fate." 

“Wel-l, I don't know." Grandpa gen- 
tly stroked his chin. “Your grandma's 
daddy didn’t hanker after me as a son- 
in-law, was the main reason. And we 
didn’t leave much to fate. We both 
hired out to Uncle Joe Chalmers, and by 
fall we had enough together—” 

“But you'd have done it anyway,” in- 
terrupted Carola. "You didn't stop to 
think about all these things ahead of time. 
And a really great love wouldn't—then 
nor now." 

Grandpa adjusted his glasses .and 
regarded her in the light of a slowly 
dawning understanding. 

"You ain't lettin’ this book stuff put 
any foolish idees in your head about Jim 
Budlong!" he exclaimed. “I give you 
credit for better sense, Car'line. Things 
was a sight different when I was young, 
and you c'n thank your lucky stars you 
got a man like Jim to tie to in these 

ighty times." 
here was a peal from the door bell. 
“There he is now." Grandpa scrambled 
together his magazine and rose. “PI 
read in my room. Don’t you be foolish, 
Car line." * 


N THIS world there are two kinds of 

men christened James: those who go 
through life wearing lightly the frivolous, 
endearing "Jimmy," and those who 
square their shoulders to the eternal re- 
sponsibilities of m Jim Budlong 
had never been called anything but jm. 

He was a well-built, clean-looking chap, 
with pleasant blue eyes and square-cut 
features. He had carried Carola's books 
home and bought her taffy apples in 
grammar-school days, and he had never 
paid even the briefest attention to any 
other girl since then. For a long time 
Dad and Mother Summers had regarded 
him in the light of a son. 

Jim pulled Carola's slightly reluctant 
arm through his. They had gone for a 


walk, as she declared herself bored to 
death with movies. “What’s the matter, 
honey, don’t you feel good?” he asked. 

Carola flipped gravel with the toe of 
her pump. “I feel all right," was her 
languid answer. 

“Then what makes you so still?” 

"Ive been thinking. bom you 
ought to see the ring Alma Hager got 
from the man she's engaged to. It’s a 
carat diamond, set in platinum. All the 
girls went dippy over it to-day." 

A pause. hen Jim said softly, “Pd 
like to be able to buy you one just like it." 

Carola did not answer. Presently Jim 
added, “Maybe I will, some day.” 

“ ‘Some day!" echoed the girl. dim 
I'm getting tired, waiting for 'some day." 
In the darkness, she flushed; it hurt. her 

ride to admit openly that in her case 
oves ardor fell a little short. But her 
wrongs weighed upon her, and'she ended, 
with a burst, ^A |rha's going to be mar- 
ried in June, and she only met the man 
last fall. And Trix Gordon and Am 


‘Rees are both married—and they grad- 


uated when I did." 


"IM DOING my very blamedest, Car- 
rie. Mother's hospital bill gave me an 
awful setback, you know. But by anoth- 
er spring—” . 

“Oh, Jim, all you do is to plan ahead. 
I don’t care if we don’t have everything 
to start with. Others don’t. You—you 
ought to want me so bad that you—you 
wouldn’t think of anything else in the 
world.” 
“T’ve still got the sense I was born 
with,” said Jim bluntly. i 

“Oh, is that so!” She jerked her arm 
from his. ‘‘Well, there’s such a thing as 
being too sensible, Jim Budlong! Vou 
aren't paying me a very high compliment 
not to—to put me above— There's oth- 
ers who would, you know." There was a 
nasty little ache, just where Carola 
breathed, that goaded her on. “Tve just 
read an article by a famous author—and 
he says that love that stops to count the 
cost isn’t love.” 

-“He and I’ve got different ideas on 
that subject. But don’t get me wrong, 
honey." Persuasively he drew her down 
beside him on a park bench.  '"Some- 
times, I’d be crazy enough to take a 
chance as things are—with just you and 
me. Even though I've seen dozens like 
us go on the rocks. But it's the mother, 
Carrie. There's got to be room for her, a 
place big enough so she can have her own 
things and do as she pleases. How long 
would you two last together in a tucked- 
up fat? Just about three days." 
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“Now you are complimentary,” 
was Carola’s icy offering. 

“This isn’t a hot-air party,” 
shot Jim, nettled. In a minute, 
controlling his voice, he went 
on: “Thats nothing against 
either of you. It's only nature. 
But the only answer I see is a 
thousand to pay down on a 
bungalow, with up-stairs rooms 
for the mother. She'd be happy 
as a lark, then. You know I'm 
planting every dollar I can. As 
forthe platinum and diamonds.. 
they'll have to wait—” 


E DID not finish, and they 

walked toward home in 
silence. After a time fim went 
on, as if he had settled some 
matter in his mind: "I don't 
want to be anything but just to 
vou, Carrie. You said some- 
thing about ‘others.’ Of course, 
a girl's got a right to do the best 
she can for herself. I'm just an 
ordinary dub, who probably can 
never give you any more than a 
good living. That’s all we can 
bank on now, anyway. So if 
you’ve met someone else and he’s 
eighteen-carat and can do better 
by you—and you like him—I 
won't stand in your way." His 
jaw muscles tensed and he ended 
under his breath, “ But he’ d have 
to stack up mighty well!" 

'Thespotwhere Carola breathed 
began to hurt again. So that 
was all he-cared! For two cents 
she'd take him at his word. But 
as he walked beside her, his face 
set and troubled, she shivered 
back from the brink of such a 
perilous leap as that, yet. She 
slipped her hand inside the 
crook of his arm again. 

“There's no one I like better,” 
she said truthfully. ‘Only, you 
see, the other girls have things — 
and go places- and I have to 
keep still.” 

Jim patted her hand. “I know, 
honey." Rapidly he did some 
mental arithmetic. "Well, I 
guess we can squeeze out a show 
this week. PII get tickets and 
we'll have supper down-town. 
lt isn’t because l'm a piker, 
Carrie— 

They had reached the apart- 
ment building where she lived, 
and in the entrance he drew her 
close. “Irs because I want the 
bungalow —so bad." 

Carola went up-stairs, her 
discontent a little less keen. 

But the evening spent at the theatre 
was not an unalloyed pleasure. Five 
dollars and a half for the tickets, counting 
war tax, three dollars for a very ordinary 
dinner at a garish restaurant. Altogether, 
it was a proftless and unsausfactory 
evening. 

This Carola acknowledged to herself 
the next morning, as she sat yawn- 
ingly down to her typewriter. She was 
but twenty -surely it was natural to 
want to have a good time. Then why 
this “morning-after” dejection that she 
hadn’t earned? 

“Good morning, Sunshine. Why the 


The American Magazine 


cloud? Methought last night you lis- 
tened to the siren call of joy. 

Carola looked up. Eugene Freer, the 
advertising managers new assistant, 
stood beside her, carrying a a sheaf of pen- 
ciled yellow-paper "copy. 

All the girls were watching. Carola 
put her head coquettishly to one side. 
"What do you know about last night?" 
she countered. 

"A little bird told me." Probably 
Alma had gossiped when taking dicta- 
tion yesterday. "Didn't you have a good 
time?" 

"Oh—yes," with a falling inflection. 


She rose to her feet with out- 


“Lut, tut, you don't register! Ought 
to let Brother Genie show you a good 
ume some night." He bent lower and 
dropped his voice. “No kidding; he 
knows how. And say, can't you Occa- 
sionally duck that bunch you're always 
with, going home? I live your way. 

Back of the audacity in Freer's hand- 
some brown eyes, there was something else, 
something that made Carola’s face grow 
suddenly warm. She bent hastily to her 
work, but managed a fluttery “I-l 
guess so." j 

“Keep busy till about ten after, and 
I'll be outside.” Straightening, he ad- 
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stretched arms and advanced to meet him, faint with the relief and joy 


dressed the entire stenographic depart- 
ment, flourishing the yellow slips. "Here's 
some extra bar suff the big boss wants 
in a hurry. Told me to give it only to 
experts. Careful, girls; don't crowd. ... 
Ten after, to-night, Carola." 

Jim never would call her by what he 
termed her “revamped” name. He said 
“Carrie” matched up better with “Jim.” 

Carola stabbed a pencil viciously into 
the honey-colored bun at the nape of her 
pretty neck. Huh! 

Freer waited for her that night and 
the next. At the end of the week, he 
took her to the theatre. Afterward, they 


had supper at a place with a foreign name, 
where women smoked, and where one 
rose between courses and danced with 
one's partner to the music of violin and 
harp. 


UGENE was like a young prince, 
thought Carola, with his faintly hawk- 
ish profile and his mane of black hair 
bried smoothly back. That his eyes were 
a bit too close for symmetry, did not disturb 
her. Waiters fairly stumbled in their 
eagerness to obey his beckoning. 

Carola, delectably pretty in her blue 
beaded georgette, sat with eager parted 


lips and glamoured eyes, drinking in the 
scene. forenes glance as it rested on 
her was very gentle. 

“This,” he observed, with an airy wave 
of his hand, “this is all right, some of it. 
But don’t let it get you, Sunshine; al- 
ways keep your head.” ; 

With an air he lit a cigarette, and con- 
tinued, "Most of these people here are 
slaves. They work half a lifetime so thev 
can do this," with another light gesture 
"Not me! If it comes easy, all right 
But life is freedom; life is an adventure 
—not plugging away behind a desk o: 
counter.” He (Continued on page 10 
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N a New York club dedicated to the 
comfort of successful men the usual 
roup was gathered around the open 
replace. A doctor, a lawyer, a 
"capitalist," a banker, and two or 
three heads of businesses were there. The 
conversation dealt, at the moment, with 
the latest development in the political 
world; and they were exercising the well- 
fed American's prerogative of criticizing 
the Administration. Merely friendly, un- 
emotional grumbling—the kind of talk 
that a tired man can safely indulge in 
with no effort or reserve, because he knows 
that no one really cares much one way or 
the other; and hence no one will take the 
trouble to disagrec. >: 

The banker was rumbling along at a 
fair rate while the others smoked and 
drowsed, when suddenly a crisp, emphatic 
voice brought them all up at attention: 

“I am afraid I shall have to take issue 
with you on that point, sir," said the new 
voice. "Your criticism does not strike 
me as being quite justifed. Now, as I 
understand the facts in the case—" 

One by one the others turned to focus 
their attention upon the speaker. Few 
of them knew him; he was not a mem- 
ber of the club, having been invited in 
for dinner by the doctor; yet his lack 
of intimacy with the surroundings, and 
with the other members of the group, 


obviously inspired him with no sense of. 


awe. Indeed, as one studied him more 
closely, one questioned whether the word 
awe would be found anywhere in the 
vocabulary of his experience. He was 
rather thick-set, with strong, wavy hair 
that fell over his forehead. 
a trifle too close together, and his chin a 
trifle too pronounced to produce a wholly 
attractive picture: but there was no 
doubt that he was a man of force. His 
hands and shoulders gave evidence of 
dogged work in some gymnasium—"' One, 
two, three," etc. His head was set well 
forward on his shoulders, and there was a 
look about him which seemed to say; “I 
foresee, sir, that what you are about to say 
will be wrong; and, as a friend and de- 
fender of truth, it will be my necessary, 
though perhaps somewhat unpleasant, 
duty to contradict you.” 

The banker looked across at him in 
some surprise, and made a conciliatory 
remark. But the aggressive one disdained 
conciliation. He launched himself into a 
speech, which the banker presently in- 
terrupted with some impatience. The 
other members of the group, their peaceful 
hour disturbed, rose and drifted away to 
other chairs; and only after the last had 
gone was the doctor able to separate his 
truculent friend from the banker and bear 
him off. 

"Nothing personal, sir, you under- 
stand," he called back over his shoulder; 
“I merely felt it my duty—" 

“I understand," grunted the banker, 
and lapsed into his chair again, remem- 
bering that his physician had advised 
him against losing his temper because his 
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is eyes were | 


“I Gotta Go 


blood pressure was already high—and 
losing it more completely at the thought. 

In another corner of the club, the law- 
yer chuckled to himself. 

r : ? A 

A mighty interesting story could be 
written about that man," he said. “His 
name is Michelson. I met him first in 
a Chicago boarding-house more than 
twenty years ago. I was working my way 
through law school in those days, and he 
was a clerk in a wholesale grocery house. 
I can well remember his first evening in 
Mrs. Thirtle’s unkempt dining-room. 
The very same thing happened which you 
witnessed a few minutes ago. The 
stream of conversation was rippling along 
harmlessly enough, when suddenly he 
splashed into the middle of it with a 
challenge. Someone had made a remark 
that tortured his keen sense of accuracy; 
and, new as he was and certain to be mis- 
understood, his conscience , would not 
allow him to be silent. 

“Instantly, the old-timers at the table 
buried their differences in their common 
resentment at his impertinence. In 
organized attack they turned upon him; 
and when the meal was over he was the 
last to leave the room—flushed, beaten, 
martyred, but with the light of conviction 
still blazing in his eyes, rejoicing in his 
martyrdom. In spite of my irritation, I 
felt a certain admiration for him: he was 
so obviously sincere, so determined to do 
right. I invited him up to my room, and 
for several months we saw a good deal of 
each other. $ 


“TE DID not take me long to discover 
that the unfortunate habit of parading 
his convictions, which had given bim such 
a bad start at the boarding-house, was 
responsible for a constant stream of difh- 
culties in his business experience. With 
him, life was just one argument after 
another. He had always some serious 
struggle on his hands, something that ‘had 
to be decided and decided right.’ 

** "There ain't but one right way to do 
a thing, Hal,’ he would burst out, in 
telling me of some argument that he was 
conducting at the office; 'and there's a 
certain fellow in that office that's got to 
learn it. I hate to have trouble with any 
man, heaven knows, but there's no 
escape in this case. I gotta go to the mat 
with him to-morrow.’ 

“Usually, when I probed into the 
matter, I discovered that the dispute was 
over some trivial point, and might easily 
have been settled by flipping a coin. But 
any such suggestion would have been 
treason to conscience, in his sight. He 
had never heard it said that 'all roads 
lead to Rome;’ or if he had heard it, he 
gave no credence to so heretical an idea. 
Right was right, and wrong was wrong; 
and it was the business of a man to stand 
up for the faith that was in him. Or, 
rather, to go to the mat. 

“The climax came one bright after- 
noon in the spring. For several days he 
had been grumbling about the domineer- 
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ing habits of his company's chief cus- 
tomer. , 

"' Just because a concern buys fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods a year ts 
no reason why they should make their 
own rules' he had told me. ‘Those 
people are getting altogether too inde- 
pendent—claiming mistakes in our ship- 
ments and wanting allowances for goods 
that our records show are O. K. I tell you, 
Hal, it ain't right, that's all. The boss. 
may be willing to let 'em use him as a 
door mat, but, by jingo, I won't. The 
next time they pull any of that fancy 
stuff there's going to be fireworks. Yes, 
sir, I’m gonna go to the mat.’ 

“It was in vain that I counseled moder- 
ation. He brushed aside my suggestions 
as the talk of one who had no sense of the 
eternal preciousness of principle. I knew 
in my heart that sameie was going to 
happen to him; and one bright sprin ay, 
as I have said, the blow descended. He 
strode into my room at the boarding- 
house, his head thrown back, eyes flash- 
ing, consumed with eagerness to tell me 
his story. The boss had summoned him 
immediately after lunch, waved a letter 
from the prize customer under his nose, 
and demanded explanations. 

“ Michelson's attempts to explain sim- 
ply added fuel to the flame. The boss 
raged and swore; commanded him to 
draw what pay was coming to him and 
never to darken the doors again. The fact 
that he had thought he was acting in the 
interests of the firm counted for nothing; 
he had lost a fifty-thousand-dollar ac- 
count. 

“I found it hard to get him down to 
details, he was so filled with the moral 
significance of the thing. But finally the 
exact facts came out. The customer had 
sought to return eighteen dollars’ worth 
of goods which—according to the claim— 
were spoiled in transit. Michelson re- 
sisted valiantly; and so for a matter of 
Penise dollars, the prize account was 
ost. 

“‘ But it ain't the size of the claim that 
matters, Hal,’ he exclaimed. ‘You don't 
seem to understand. Eighteen dollars or 
eighteen million, it would have been just 
the same. It’s a matter of principle. By 
jingo, a man can’t begin to give way on 
matters of principle or pretty soon he’s 
backed off the boards. No, sir, when it’s 
a matter of principle, there’s just one 
thing to do, I say, you gotta go to the 
mat. 


"THE lawyer interrupted his story long 
enough to light a cigar. 

“I lost sight of Michelson for a number 
of years," he continued. “Then I heard 
that he had studied law and I could 
imagine that he would revel in it. To be 
able to dispute every day over some trivial 
point of procedure; to rise importantly in 
the court-room and cry, ‘Your Honor, I 
object': and be paid for doing it—this, I 
thought, would be a heaven of delight for 
him. But in law, as in everything else, 
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it’s the friendly who make friends; and 
Michelson never scored any large success. 

“Some years later I heard that he had 
married the daughter of a very wealth 
man, who died shortly afterward and left 
the Michelsons so fixed that he does not 
need to work. I have often wondered if 
perhaps the old man expired in an 
apoplectic fit, after going to the mat with 
him. 

“However that may be, the possession 
of wealth has merely served to add to his 
self-confidence, his calm conviction that 
his way of doing the thing must be right. 
He makes little pretense of carrying on 
business, but once a week, at least, you'll 
notice a letter from him on the editorial 
page of one of the newspapers. And the 


tenor of every letter is the same. He feels 
it ‘incumbent upon himself to point out 
that the statement made in yesterday's 
paper was not quite in keeping with the 


‘facts.’ Or, ‘In times like these every good 


citizen must deplore the glaring in- 
efficiencies’, etc., etc. 7 

“So he is rounding out a career of 
setting the world right, a career that is 
really a tragedy, for be has more than 
ordinary ability. Given a little more 
pliable nature and a sprinkling of humor, 
and he would have gone far. As it is he is 
nothing but a common bore, an irritation 
to men who are trying to get things done; 
and all because of his ingrowing convic- 
tions, his habit of constantly going to 
the mat.” 


Sid Says: 


It's all in knowing when to go to the mat 


The very week in which I heard the 
story of Michelin, a friend of mine 
told me this anecdote of John D. Rocke- 
feller: 

It was in the early days while Rocke- 
feller was making his start in Cleveland. 
He sat one morning, bent over his desk, 
figuring away, when one of the prominent 
men of the city strode in, and, pounding on 
his desk, began to abuse him in unmeas- 
ured terms. Rockefeller deliberately laid 
down his pen, leaned back in his chair, and 
turning his innocent gaze full on the face 
of the violent gentleman listened with the 
look of an earnest student. 

His whole attitude and expression 
seemed to proclaim: “What you are 
saying is very (Continued on page 156) 
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of the fellow who is always arguing, always 
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“scrapping. 

If you want to find a man who ruled people—yet 
never “went to the mat” over trifles—just study the 
life of Lincoln. 

‘Lately I have been reading “Lincoln, Master of 
Men,” by the late Alonzo Rothschild. The chapter on 
“Curbing Stanton” is the greatest document I ever saw 
on the foolishness of “going to the mat" over little 
things. If Lincoln had gone to the mat with Stanton 
every time Stanton had wanted him to—both men would 
have been on the floor most of the time. 

We all know the story of Stanton, the fiery, able, 
arrogant, strong-willed Secretary of War, who began by 
thinking Lincoln a nincompoop and ended by saying of 
the great President, “There lies the most perfect ruler 
of men the world has ever seen.” 

Lincoln, past master in the art of man-management, 
knew how to handle Stanton. And the principal device 
he used in managing him was refusing to let Stanton 
“get his goat." Stanton was a useful man. Lincoln 
said he could not find a better one for the place. So he 
avoided getting into trivial arguments with him—with 
the result that Stanton had more time for his job. Read 
the following story, told by Rothschild. I just showed 
it to a young advertising man. His remark was, "I'll 
say that Lincoln was a big leaguer." 


A committee of Western men headed by Con- 
gressman Owen Lovejoy of Illinois called on the 
President to urge that the spirit of national unity 
might be promoted in the army by the mingling of 
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Eastern and Western troops. The plan, on its ap- 
parent merits, as well as because it was presented 
by a warm personal and political’ friend, interested 
Mr. Lincoln, who wrote a note to the Secretary of 
War, suggesting a transfer of some of the regiments. 
As the scheme seemed impracticable to Mr. Stan- 
ton, he refused to carry it out. 

“But we have the President's order, sir," said 
Mr. Lovejoy. 

“Did Lincoln give you an order of that kind?” 
asked the Secretary. 

“He did, sir.” 

“Then he is a damned fool!" was the response. 

“Do you mean to say the President is a damned 
fool?" asked the Congressman in amazement. 

“Yes, sir, if he gave you such an order as that." 

Returning to «he Executive Mansion, Mr. Love- 
joy reported the result of the conference. 

“Did Stanton say I was a damned fool?" asked 
Mr. Lincoln, at the close of the recital. 

“He did, sir; and repeated it.” 

“If Stanton said I was a damned fool," con- 
cluded the President thoughtfully, “then I must 
be one; for he is nearly always right, and generally 
says what he means. | will step over and see him." 


A wonderful chance to go to the mat, but Lincoln 
passed it by for the sake of the larger business in hand. 
He could be firm. Where a vital principle was at stake, 
as with the Emancipation Proclamation, he could stand 
out alone against a world of influence and opposition. 
But he selected his occasions; he did not waste his 
heavy ammunition on trivialities. He went to the mat 
—but at the right times. 


How People Behave When 


ERHAPS it is because my name 

seems to stick up on a page like 

a sore thumb on a hand. At any 

rate, judging from the questions 

they ask me, quite a lot of people 
appear to know that I've been “among 
those present” when some rather sensa- 
tional things were happening. 

I infer that they ds for when I meet 
them they turn loose their interrogation 
batteries something like this: 

“What was the most thrilling 
experience you ever went 
through? What was the most 
dramatic moment in your 
whole life? How do people 
behave in the face of danger: 
Do women have hysterics and 
faint all over the place? Do 
men lose their nerve when 
Death taps them on the 
shoulder? What happens to a 
man who is branded as a 
coward?” 

Well, in regard to the thrills, 
it is my experience that when 
you are actually in danger, you 
are not thinking of how dra- 
maticthe moment is. Asa rule, 
you are too busy doing some- 
thing. Even after it is all over, 
you don't think of it in terms 
of thrills. 

I had to be plied with 
questions for half an hour 
recently to make me decide 
that my experience on the 
steamship "Republic" was 

robably the most “thrilling” 
ever had. And it took 
another half hour of prodding 
before I picked out what 
seemed to me the most “dra- 
matic moment" in that ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps you remember the 
“Republic” disaster. I was 
the wireless operator on the 
steamship when she sailed 
from New York, January 22d, 
1909, with more than a thou- 
sand passengers on board. My 
quarters, a sleeping-room and 
the wireless-room, were aft on 
the main deck. 

As I was the only operator 
on the ship, and the night was a very 
foggy one, I slept with one ear open; for 
a foggv night, especially in the travel lanes 
near the coast, may provide a dangerous 
emergency at anv moment. 

At four o'clock in the morning. when 
we were about sixtv miles east of Nan- 
tucket, | was awakened by a tremendous 
shock. | jumped out of bed and was 
standing ın the doorway between my two 
rooms, when the outer wall simply 
crumpled up and disappeared before my 
eyes. 
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in Danger 
By Jack Binns 


The first impact was followed by a 
terrific roaring, crashing noise, and the 
whole ship was.shaking and trembling. 
The lights went out almost immediately; 
and at that hour of a winter morning it 
was, practically pitch-dark, to say nothing 
of the fog. 

My hrst idea was that we had run onto 
the rocks. But I wasn’t really frightened, 
for I told myself that we probably could 
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This shows what happened to the steamship ‘‘Florida”’ 
when, during a fog, she ran into the “Republic.” Thirty 
feet of her bow was crumpled back into a space of only 
The “Republic,” on which Jack Binns was 
wireless operator, was so badly damaged that she sank 


stay there all right until somebody came 
to our rescue. But when I stepped to the 
side of the ship, I found that the railings 
were gone and that the vessel had been 
stove in amidships. 

Probably that was the kind of moment 
when .one ts supposed to have a thrill. 
But I had something else to think of 
besides thrills! Instead of telling myself 
how dramatic the moment was, my job 
was to get into communication with the 
wireless station at Siasconset, on Nan- 
tucket Island. 


I felt my way to the sending instru- 
ment, only to discover that the key was 
broken. However, I managed to tie it 
together and attempted to give the 
distress signal—C. Q. D. it was then— 
but I got no result. 

Later, I learned that the Italian 
steamship “Florida” had rammed us and 
that the collision had put our dynamos 
out of commission. I had known, of 

course, when the lights went 
out, that something had hap- 
pened to our dynamos, but the 
wireless equipment included 
storage batteries for use in just 
such emergencies. 

However, those were the 
early days of wireless and I 
admit that, like every other 
operator at that period, I had 
been careless about these bat- 
teries. I had been on the 
“Republic” only four months. 
The previous operator had 
neglected the batteries, and I 
had done the same. So when 
I tried to signal nothing 
happened. The batteries were 
dry. 

Going into the other room, I 
got a pitcher of water, poured 
it into the cells; and began 
again to try Sending the signal. 

. I don't believe in miracles, yet 

it seems little less than a 
miracle that in a very short 
time I began to get a faint 
spark. Gradually it grew 
stronger, and before long I got 
the signal through to Sias- 
conset. 

Ordinarily, there was tele- 
phone communication between 
the wireless-room and the 
bridge; but this, too, was 
destroyed by the accident, so I 
had to go to the bridge myself 
to see the captain and get our 
position and condition. It was 
then that I found out how 
people behave in the face of 
danger. 

The collision had been on 
the port side; and as the vessel 
quickly listed to port, the 
boats on that side were swung 

out, ready for lowering. People had been 
asleep at the moment of the collision. 
The utter absence of lights, added to the 
shock and the terrifving noise, would have 
tested the coolest nerves Yet as | 
hurried along the deck there was abso- 
lutely no confusion. 

The passengers had lined up along the 
side as 1f they were a regiment on parade. 
They had not been herded into position, 
they had taken their places of their own 
accord. There was no screaming, no 
wringing of hands, no pushing or crow ding. 


How People 


From the bridge, Captain Sealby was 
talking to them through a megaphone. 
He was perfectly calm, and explained to 
them that there had been a collision, that 
a small boat had already been sent out to 
locate the "Florida"—which had no 
wireless equipment—and that every pre- 
caution would be taken for their safety. 

Now it is true that most of the people 
on board were first-cabin passengers. 
They were undoubtedly men and women 
of more education, training and experi- 
ence than the average 
steerage passenger has 
had. Self-control, it 
seems to me, is chiefly 
the result of just those 
things—education, 
training, and experience. 
And what we call cour- 
age is largely self-control 
in time of danger. 


ROBABLY those 
eople were fright- 
ene ib Duas ater 
when I had time to be. 
But bravery doesn't 
mean the mere absence 
of fear. If a man isn't 
afraid, when heis in great 
danger, it is generally 
because he doesn’t 
understand how great 
the perilis. The coward 
is the man who lets him- 
self be mastered by his 
fear. The courageous 
man is the one who 
refuses to beso mastered, 
who meets the danger 
without flinching, and - 
who tries to do something to help himself 
and others, especially others. 

Judged by d standard, the passengers 
on the “Republic” were brave men and 
women—with perhaps one exception. 
When the "Florida" had been located 
and brought as close as was safe, the 
passengers and most of the crew were 
transferred to her in small boats. And 
there was only a single instance of an 
attempt to defeat the rule of the sea: 
“Women and children first." The one 
man who tried to get into a boat out of 
his turn explained his action later. 
Perhaps his excuse was a good one. Let 
us charitably assume that it was. But 
even if he had no excuse, he was the only 

rson, in more than a thousand, who 
ailed to meet the test of courage. I 
think that is pretty fine. 

As for the women, I saw no difference 
in this respect between them and the men. 
They did not scream, or have hysterics, 
or faint. I have seen many disasters; but 
I never yet have seen a woman faint— 
except in church! When I was a boy, I 
used to go to church with my aunt; and 
when the air was hot and close she some- 
times fainted. But it was lack of oxygen 
that made her do it. not lack of courage. 

When the "Florida" rammed us. her 
bow broke into some of the cabins. It 
was the bow, by the way, which sheered 
aft along the side of the “Republic” and 
carried away the wall of mv room. Two 
[ons were killed, as they lay in their 

erths, and their mangled bodies were 
deposited just outside my office where, 
for hours, [ had to see them—a grüesome 
sight. The living we” ore in need’ of 
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our care then than the dead, so it was 
some time before these bodies were 
removed. 

The "Florida's" bow crashed into one 
cabin where two girls were sleeping, 
narrowly missed killing them, and actually 
left one of the **Florida's" great anchors in 
their room. Yet those girls did not faint 
or lose their heads. They got up, slipped 
something on over their night clothes and 
then they went on deck quietly. That 
is the sort of self-control I call courage. 


© uwotewoop L] ims 

During the terrific earthquake at Jamaica, in 1907, Binns was in a 
When the walls began to fall in, he picked up a chair 
and held it over his head to keep off the bricks. This picture, of another 
building at Kingston, shows the frightful effects of the disaster 


Another woman had put on a light robe 
over her nightgown. When she found 
that the boats were not to be lowered 
immediately, she got hold of a candle, 
went back to her cabin, dressed, and 
collected her valuables. 

The night was raw and damp. Every- 
body suffered intensely with cold. Twice, 
inside of twenty-six hours, the passengers 
were transferred in small boats—a long 
and hazardous proceeding—first to the 
“Florida” and later to the “ Baltic;” for 
the “ Florida” herself was badly damaged. 
Thirty feet of her bow was crushed back 
into a space of five feet; and she was so 
unsafe siat her own passengers, as well as 
those from the “Republic,” were put 
aboard the "Baltic." Yet neither the 
men nor the women “cracked” under this 
long strain. They were game to the last. 


ONY the officers and a small part of the 
crew, about forty in all, remained on 
the "Republic" Early in the morning 
I got in touch with the “Baltic;” and 
perhaps the thing I am most proud of in 
my life is that I finally succeeded, with 
the help of the “ Baltic's" wireless opera- 
tor, in bringing her alongside our vessel. 

Here was the situation: At that time. 
wireless was almost in its infancy. There 
was no way of telling from what direction 
a message came. The dense fog contin- 
ued all day, so that we could not see 
more than the ship’s length. Because we 
had neither steam nor electricity we could 
not show a light, blow a whistle, or sound 
the fog horn. The engine-rooms were 
flooded and the vessel was settling about 
a foot an hour. The “Florida” drifted 


away in the fog and we lost sight of her. 
We ourselves were drifting with the 
Ocean currents. 

When I first got in touch with the 
“Baltic,” she was about thirty miles away. 
We gave her our position, of course, and 
she came within about ten miles of us, as - 
nearly as we could judge afterward. 

From that time on, she had to feel her 
way in one direction and another, 
steaming slowly to avoid coming on us 
suddenly and perhaps ramming us again. 
Her operator would tell 
me that they were going 
in a certain direction; 
say, north.by northwest. 
Then he would keep 
signaling at intervals, 
and I would listen to see 
whether the signals were 
becoming stronger or 
fainter. If they were 
fainter I would bt him 
know and tell him to try 
another direction. 


LL day long we kept 
this up; they zigzag- 
ging back and forth, try- 
ing to find us. My room, 
of course, wasopen to the 
weather; and the thin 
that stays in my mind 
most vividly about the 
whole experience is the 
memory of how cold I 
was. lwas wet through 
and my hands were so 
stiff I could hardly use 
them. I had absolutely 
no sensation in my feet. 

But as for losing hope, 
I didn't do that until late in the afternoon 
when it began to grow dark. Then it did 
seem to me that the jig was up. If in 
twelve hours of daylight we hadn't been 
found, how could they do it in the night? 
Then was when I began really to think of 
death. 

It is curious how you think about it. 
I temember wondering what the papers 
would say of it all. I thought about 
people I knew; some of them were old 
friends I hadn't seen for years. The night 
before we sailed, I had been on Broadway; 
and the most trivial facts recurred to my 
mind now, things I had seen in the shop 
windows, for instance—queer thoughts to 
claim one's attention at such a time. 

But these things were more or less in 
the back of my mind, because I was a: 
work all the time. If you are ever in a 
tight place, the best advice I can give you 
is to get busy if you possibly can. There 
is all the difference in the world between 
getting licked while fighting and getting 
licked without fighting. 

Finally, I went to the captain and asked 
if we hadn't any possible way of making - 
a noise which the “ Baltic" might be able 
to hear. He said we had some detonators 
and rockets on board. So I told the 
‘Baltic’ operator what we were going to 
do. and asked them to listen and to watch. 
But we used up our supply without 
result. Then they sent word that they 
would set off their own detonators. 

Fach time one was to be used, they 
gave us the exact instant at which it 
would be fired. Consulting our own 
chronometer, we would listen, hardly 
daring to breathe. But we did not get ^ 
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sound. Finally, they sent word that the 
last one they had would be set off at a 
certain moment. 

Seven of the officers and myself stood 
in a circle on the deck, facing outward, 
so that if we did hear it we could perhaps 
locate the direction. On the bridge, the 
quartermaster stood with eyes fixed on 
the chronometer, waiting to signal by 
raising his hand when the prearranged 
moment arrived. There wasn’t a sound 
on the ship and the fog shut us in with a 
wall of silence. Suddenly the quarter- 
master raised his hand and 
those facing him nudged the 
others, to let them know that 
the time had come. 

That, I think, was the most 
dramatic moment I ever had. 
Not simply for us, but for 
the people on the “Florida.” 
She had between two thou- 
sand and three thousand 
passengers of her own. We 
had put more than a thousand 
additional people on her. 
She was so badly damaged 
that, even when all this load 
had been removed, she had 
dificulty in making port. 
‘The danger was a serious one 
to every soul aboard her. 
And there we stood, with 
ears strained to catch what 
seemed the last chance: of 
getting help. 

And through the muffle of 
fog it came! Perhaps it was 
because I was used to 
listening for faint sounds 
that I heard it—a mere far- 
off echo, it seemed, of a dull 
“Boom!” But when I said, 
“I hear it," the two men 
closest to me said they 
thought they did, too. Then 
we began to figure the 
direction, and I started 
sending messages again. I 
was at the instrument when 
I heard a faint cheer and, 
looking around, saw through the fog the 
lights of the "Baltic." ‘The job had 
been done. 


THE next thing was to locate the 
“Florida;” and that would have been 
a hard task but for the fact that the fog 
lifted at about seven-thirty P. M., half an 
hour after the “Baltic” came up. A cold 
rain set in then; but it was so necessary to 
transfer the passengers that the work 
began at once. There was a heavy ground 
swell, which made the undertaking a hard 
one and it was not finished until about 
ten o’clock the next morning. But with 
the exception of four men killed on the 
“Florida” by the collision and the man 
and woman who were killed on the 
“Republic,” not a life was lost. 

I was thirty-six hours on duty that 
time, and I guess it was the hardest trick 
I ever had to do. But so far as facing 
danger is concerned, I think it was easier 
for me than it was for those passengers, 
when they lined up, with nothing to do 
but to take whatever was coming to them, 
even if it was to be death. If courage is 
self-control, you've got to "hand it to 
them” that they were courageous. 

I’ve seen people in all kinds of emer- 
gencies, and the big difference between 
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those we call heroes and those we call 
cowards is in just these two points: self- 
control and sensible action. 

At the time of the great earthquake in 
Jamaica, in 1907, I was standing with a 
friend in the café of the hotel when the 
shock came. An earthquake experience 
is a weird thing. First came the tremor, 
followed by what seemed a long pause, 
though it was probably only a few 
seconds. Then the walls bu to fall in. 

Bricks were tumbling all around us 
and, curiously enough, my friend and | 
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JACK BINNS 


In January, 1909, the whole country was 
talking about the pluck of a young 
wireless operator on the steamship 
“Republic,” when it was rammed by the 
“Florida.” His name was Jack Binns. 
Born in England in 1892, Binns has 
had a remarkable life. He has been in 
railroad accidents, fires, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, disasters at sea, 
war, and has had hairbreadth escapes 
in aviation. In the accompanying 
article he tells how people act when 
in danger—and he certainly ought to 
know. At present he is a newspaper 
man in New York City. He married an 
American girl and has two children 


did exactly the same thing: Each of us 

icked up a chair and held it over his 
ead: Probably it was the best thing 
we could have done; but it was quite 
unpremeditated—with me, at least. 

As soon as the walls stopped falling we 
went out into the street; and there, all 
along the middle of the roadway, were 
the negroes, down on their knees, their 
hands clasped, their faces actually a livid 
purple in color. They were praying at 
the top of their voices. They may not 
have been any more frightened than we 
were—but they certainly had less self- 
control! Here is one interesting thing, 
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however; the mothers had stopped to 
grab up their children before they ran to 
the street! And I guess that is true of 
all mothers. No matter how great the 
danger is, they try to save their children. 
In an emergency, where his life is at 
stake, a person finds out one fact: He 
discovers what thing is more important 
to him than anything else in the world. 
Whatever that thing is, you may be dead 
certain that he will try to saveit. It may 
be wife, children, money, or his own life! 
I personally have not seen a man try to 
save his own life when 1t 
meant, or might mean, death 
for somebody else; but I 
know it has been done. On 
the other hand, 1 know of 
many cases where people 
have voluntarily given their 
lives for those they loved, 
or even for total strangers. 
But the finest thing we 
learn from fatal disasters is 
that the thing for which most 
people are willing to pay the 
price of life itself is the in- 
tegrity of their own charac- 
ter. (Continued on, page 9o) 


Jack Binns in flying 
costume. He is keenly 
interested in aviation 
and has had some hair- 
raising experiences 
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The story of Tom Abercrombie and a bloodhound 
By Samuel A. Derieuz 


ILLUSTRATION BY DOUGLAS DUER 


CLONE BILL SIMMONS, 

burly, hard and crimson of 

face, turned an overheated 

runabout out of the blazing 

highway and into a grove of 
oaks where stood the convict camp. 

“All right," he said. “Get out.” 

‘Tom Abercrombie, face drawn, hands 
manacled, clambered out of the car. He 
was a man of sixty or thereabout, long, 
lank, wiry, with a white patriarchal beard 
and white beetling brows. His cheap suit 
of black and his black slouch hat were 
covered with dust. 

“This way,” ordered Simmons. 

As if he did not hear, the old man 
glanced about him: at the long, weather- 
stained tent, open at both ends and at the 
sides, and showing within two rows of un- 
tidy bunks; at the smaller tents that 
formed a hollow square; at the shed for 
mules deeper within the grove; at the 
small group of negro convicts—cooks and 
trusties—who from near the big tent 
stared curiously at him. 


“This way," repeated Simmons harsh- . 


The lean cheeks flushed. ‘The old man, 


looked quickly at Simmons, who during 
the twenty-mile drive from the county 
scat had not spoken a word to him. Then, 
head bowed, he followed the man toward 
one of the smaller tents. 

It was plainly the guard tent; it stood 
at the entrance to the camp, where a path 
turned in from the road. I front, under 
the shade of an oak, were two or three 
splint-bottom chairs. And chained to the 
oak by a staple driven into the trunk, 
drowsing in the heat of the summer mid- 
afternoon, lay a bloodhound. 

He had barely looked up when the car 
drove in. His heavy black body with its 
tan belly and legs was completely relaxed, 
and he was panting slightly. His head, 
which he held up as with an effort, was 
massive, leonine, rugged, with chops and 
dewlaps that hung loosely down, givin 
the impression of a detached and judicia 
attitude toward life. His expression was 
grave, thoughtful, melancholy, as if his 
ancestors, pondering through the cen- 
turies on the frailty of humanity as they 


saw it, had set their indelible stamp of. 


loom and sorrow on his face. Toward 

im the burly guard and the tall bearded 
prisoner made their way. 

There are men to whom no dog can be 
insensible; men with a secret quality of 
magnetism or understanding which makes 
any dog, at their approach, look up. 
When Simmons passed the great hound 
did not stir; but when Tom Abercrombie 
came opposite him, he lifted his muzzle, 
grizzled with age, and his melancholy, 
amber-colored eyes met the man's. 

The old man stopped. It was as if he 
had found, in all this strangeness, a 


friend. He spoke before he thought— 
half under his breath. 

“Old Whiskers,” he said gently. “Old 
Gray Whiskers.” : 
Simmons turned in a flash, his face 
suddenly more crimson than ever, his 
cyes blazing. 

“What did yeu say to that dog?" he 
yelled. 

The old man looked at him steadily but 
did not reply. 

“Now here!" The guard’s voice rang 
out in the grove. “I know you, Aher- 
crombie, and I know your game, you 


' bloody, long-whiskered, knife-totin' throat- 


cutter. You are tryin' to make friends 
with that dog!” . 

He went to a nearby bush, got out his 
knife, and cut a heavy switch. 

“Take this," hc commanded. ‘Oh, you 
can catch hold of it! Catch it with both 
hands. Never mind the bracelets. Take 
it. Hit that dog. Hit him!" 

The dreamlike state in which the old 
man had been wandering dissolved. His 
eyes narrowed to mere slits behind the 
beetling brows. ‘The cold steel of the 
mountaineer, the mountaneer who weighs 
his words, was in the slow-drawled reply. 

“Wal, now, I reckon I won’t.” 

A moment they faced one another, 
Simmons’s eyes murderous. Some fear of 
an investigation if he struck the old man, 
something daunting, too, that he saw in 
the mountaineer's eyes, restrained him. 

“ Abercrombie," he said, and moistened 
his lips with his tongue, “I brought out 
in that car three boxes of shotgun shells— 
buckshot—extra heavy loaded. Get me?” 


UCH was the initiation of old Tom 

Abercrombie as a convict. That after- 
noon he was entered on the books as a 
“dangerous” prisoner; that night he lay 
on an iron cot, staring up at the roof of a 
solitary tent, which, according to law, had 
to be provided for him. On his ankles 
were locked two steel anklets, connected 
by a chain eighteen inches long. This 
chán, in turn, was locked to the cot. 

Shame lay with him as he stared up- 
ward—shame and a terrible loneliness, 
and dread of the future. At sunset he had 
watched a long line of shackled negroes, 
followed by guards with shotguns, file into 
camp. To-morrow he himself would be 
one of that gang; and not only to-morrow, 
but for two years. Assault and Battery 


with Intent to Kill—this was the verdict. . 


And yet he hadn't intended to kill any- 
body, he had only meant to remonstrate. 

Three young fellows, sitting at a table 
in a cheap ice-cream parlor—it had 
seemed a crystal palace to the old man and 
to Molly his wife, fresh from the deepest 
recesses of the mountains—had made fun 
of Molly and her sunbonnet. 

When they did that, the mirrors that 


lined the walls, the enameled-top tables, 
the sunlit street showing through wide 
open doors, had all turned red before his 
cyes. He had risen from his chair and 
gone toward this seat of the scornful. 
“You fellers,” he had warned in a low 
voice, "you fellers don't want to say 
anything like that again." 

They had looked at him in sullen 
astonishment; then they had sprung to 
their feet. According to the testimony 
they gave in court, he had confronted one 
of them, an open knife hidden up his 
sleeve. This was not true, and he denied 
it stoutly on the stand. As a matter of 
fact, he had not thought of his knife until 
the three young bruisers, habitués of the 
place, and of the questionable pool-room 
in the rear, rushed him all together, and a 
ee abd ie waiter, coming up from be- 
hind, hit him a crack that jarred his skull. 
Then he had sprung back and drawn his 
knife. 

The wounds he inflicted were not 
serious, he had simply held his assailants 
off; but the policeman who ran in, followed 
by a crowd, found the knife in his hand. 

he testimony was against him; besides, 
he did not make a good witness. No man 
does who holds something back. And 
what old Tom held back was the remark 
the young men had made. 


ON THAT point his lips were stub- 
bornly sealed. He did not even tell 
his lawyer. As for Molly, she had not 
heard. Poor girl, she was a bit deaf, her 
sunbonnet came down close over her ears, 
and she had been eating her ice cream, 
oblivious. He did not want her to know, 
ever. He did not want the court to hear. 
What's more, he did not mean that it 
should hear. 

The courts of justice, like the mills of 
the gods, ought to grind slow and grind 
exceeding small—sifting carefully the 
evidence, examining deeply into the 
character and motives of accuser and 
accused. But the gods have eternity at 
their disposal, and their mills are run by 
unerring, self-administering laws; while 
the courts are sometimes harassed with a 
heavy docket that must be got through 
with, and the laws are made and ad- 
ministered by erring mortals. When they 
are overcrowded, there is inevitably, now 
and then, a victim. 

Hence old Tom Abercrombie, chained 
to a cot, staring up at the roof of a tent, 
oppressed with a terrible loneliness; think- 
ing of a long double cabin in a mountain- 
girded valley, far over the Tennessee line, 
where he and Molly had lived forty years; 
of the corn fields in a creek bottom, of 
children and grandchildren, of widely 
scattered neighbors and friends. 

Next day he was put to driving four 
mules hitched to a road scraper. ains 
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Those terrible eyes were looking deep into his. 


clanking, he had to climb as best he 
could into the iron seat. The humilia- 
tion of striped clothes he was spared; that 
barbarity had been done away with by 
law. He wore his black trousers, a blue 
shirt, and his broad-brimmed hat. Once 
on the seat no one passing along the road 
could see his shackles; but as if they were 
heated red-hot these symbols of shame 
burned into his flesh. 

In the road ahead and in the road be- 
hind, negro pickers and shovelers toiled 
away, watched over by guards with shot- 
guns. He saw the eyes of these guards 
turn constantly toward him. “You want 


to watch that old devil," Simmons had 
warned them. ''He's dangerous." 

The days that followed were all alike: 
days of toil that began before sunrise, 
continued through blazing middays, and 
ended after sundown. Always, before and 
behind, the gang picked and shoveled. 
always the eyes of de guards were turning 
toward him. Always against the horizon 
the mountains, flecked at midday with 
clouds and shadows, beckoned him like a 
mirage. 

Sometimes from the top of a hill, under 
his broad hat, he studied the lay of the 
land. In his mind he mapped out the 


They were commanding him, they. were 


water courses, and the stretches of wood- 
land that led with least open country to 
the mountains. Sometimes at night he 
dreamed of a double cabin in a cool 
mountain-girded vallev. 

"You want to watch him," warned 
Simmons again and again. 

Once Molly came to see him. Simmons 
himself, at the guard tent, questioned he: 
roughly, then shrugged his shoulders and 
let her pass. Throughout the interview. 
though, he sat over there by the guard 
tent, his eyes always on the two of them. 
and at his side, but never looking up at 
him, lay Sheriff, the bloodhound, panting. 
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The Pursuit. by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


pleading, too. He had seen them before, back there in the camp, and he had not forgotten 


She told him how hard she had tried to 
get him off; how hard his friends had 
tried. They had been to see the solicitor, 
the sheriff, and finally the governor him- 
self. “They were all nice to me, Tom,” 
she declared; “but they say they can't do 
nothin’. The governor talked to me a 
long time in his ofhce. He asked all about 
us—where we lived, how many children 
we had, how it all happened. But he says 
he was elected to see the laws carried out, 
an' can't interfere. 

“Here’s what folks say, though," she 
whispered quickly. "If you got away 
over into Tennessee the law wouldn't 


follow you. ‘The newspaper folks tell me 
that. The sheriff as good as told me. The 
governor wouldn't requisition you, they 
say. He wouldn't, either, Tom. [ know 
he wouldn't." 

Then her eyes widened with horror. 
“Oh, I wasn’t goin’ to tell you that!" she 
gasped. “Don’t try to get away. That 
man over yonder, he'll kill you, Tom. 
Folks said he would—-said he had killed 
two. I know he will, since I’ve seen him. 
He’s awful, awful!” 

She went on protesting, in terror that 
he would try to do the very thing she had 
suggested. She told him about the blood- 


hound. The newspaper men said he never 
lost a trail—-that nobody who stayed on 
the ground had ever got away from hin, 

“They know everthing, these news- 
paper men," she went on, ‘They ad- 
vised me right. Lom, two years ain’t 
long. We waited longer chan chat to git 
married, | Remember, lom? We ain't old 
yet. wae 

“ Poor old gal,” said Tom. 

lc was the sight of a dilapidated and 
deserted blacksmith shop near the road 
they were widening, and of some rusted 
fragments of tools scattered about here 
and there, which (Continued on page 241) 
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A 163-Story House 


HAVE often wondered what would 

be the sensations of a sardine if that 

intelligent animal suddenly found 

itself removed from the intimate 

camaraderie of the can and placed 
alone in the exact middle of the Gobi 
Desert. A recent experience has qualified 
me to appreciate what its immediate re- 
actions would be. 

I moved from a six-room apartment, 
where my family and I had huddled 
together for some five years, into a one- 
hundred-and-sixty-three story, fifteen- 
room house! 

Lest the proportions of my new domi- 
cile as given above lead some dazed 
reader to believe that I am dictating this 
moving document in a retreat for the 
hopelessly insane, I hasten to state that 
of the one hundred and sixty-three stories 
composing my home only three are visible 
to the undraped eye—the remaining 
hundred and sixty stories represent the 
ones I wrote in order to become a landed 
proprietor, in a manor of speaking. 

house is situated just above 
Yonkers, New York, the metropolis that 
leaped into international and lasting fame 
overnight through the puzzled English- 
man's innocent inquiry, "But I say, 
what are Yonkers, old chap?" Thirty-five 
minutes to the south rises the majestic 
form of Manhattan, and thirty-five 
minutes to the north rises the equally 
majestic form of Irvin S. Cobb, so I am 
virtually caught in a pocket between two 
of the world's greatest humorists. 

Tempus has done considerable fugiting 
since we migrated from the wildly pulsat- 
ing heart of New York City to take up 
our abode on the quieter banks of the 
Hudson, but as I roam my castle I am 
still a bewildered stranger in a stran 
land. I cannot get accustomed to the 
absence of certain hectic features of the 
average New York apartment house. 

Gone is the supercilious hall boy with 
the itching palm. Vanished is the som- 
nambulistic switchboard operator wbo 
questioned our taste in telephone num- 
bers, and when we asked for "Greeley 
6789" or “Morningside 5432,” invariably 
gave us instead what in her opinion was 
something just as good. Gone is the 
truculent troglodyte of the cellar, the 
janitor, who would willingly put in a 
screen or fix a leaking radiator for the 
price of a touring car. Gone is the creak- 
ing dumb waiter with its intriguing shaft 
where, by the simple expedient of leaving 
the doors ajar, one half of the apartment 
house learned in fascinating detail how 
the other half lived. Gone is the “all- 
night service" which ceased promptly at 
9 P. M. Gone are the disciples of the great 

od Jazz on the floor above, who, abetted 

y a talking machine and the ability to 
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By H. C. Witwer 


shake a wicked hoof, made us proficient 
in the art of insomnia. Gone are the 
clattering ash cans and courtyard war- 
blers and—praised be Allah!—gone is the 
conventional landlord who ruined each 
month for me by collecting his tribute on 
the opening day of the same. 

In passing [may say that I miss the 
hall boy, janitor, *'all-night service," the 
nocturnal overhead charge of the terpsi- 
chorean family, et al., with the same pene- 
trating anguish that I mourn the passing 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

In place of the crossing policeman's 
traffic-halting whistle, I have the gloom- 
halting chirp of the robin, apparently 
ridiculously happy because it can fly. The 
cold vista of apartment houses and shops 
has been replaced by a landscape vivid 
enough to have posed for Corot—Nature 
having all the best of the percentage up 
here, as she is playing on her home 
grounds as it were. Some five hundred 
yards away flutters the unruffled wash 
of the placid Hudson, where formerly, 
some two back yards away, fluttered the 
beruffled wash of numerous tenants. In 
the rear of the house a grape arbor bears 
its fruit with philosophic resignation to 
the fact that never again may its progeny 

ssess a kick in each hand, through our 

arried country confusing the Anti-Sa- 
loon League with the League of Na- 
tions. As for flowers—possibly not until 
the morning following my dying day shall 
I as completely surrounded with 
roses, violets, pansies, and what not, as 
I am at present. 


HE traditional affection a tenant holds 

for his landlord can scarcely be com- 
pared to a mother's lovefor her first-born, 
yet I feel Iowe theowner of my late apart- 
ment a debt of gratitude. By the subtle 
device of raising my rent until the final 
amount asked proved that he had an 
extremely flattering idea of my earning 
powers, he made it necessary for me to 
seek pastures new. Thus I came to live 
in the country, and to appreciate what 
must have been the hurt indignation of 
its Maker, when precocious man began 
his experiments called ‘‘cities.” I also 
discovered a friendly and warm-hearted 
tribe called “neighbors,” whose existence 
I had seriously doubted while a resident 
in Manhattan. 

I am really a refugee from the reign of 
terror begun by the landlords in the fall 
of 1919; and, aihougk in a sense an exile, 
I am perfectly contented with my lot— 
or lots, I should say, for my house is built 
on two of them, as I find by consulting 
the—er—mortgage. 

In previous years I had “seen” every 
raise of my particular landlord with a 
gambler’s imperturbability; but on the 


last boost I “called” him. What I called 
him I bequeath to the reader’s imagi- 
nation. 

As is usual when confronted with a 

roblem of moment, I conferred with my 
board of strategy. 

“Tl show this landlord he can't put 
anything over on me!" I said to my much 
better half. “My dear, I owe it to the 
Clan Manhattan to teach this fellow a 
lesson. I'm going to call him up and in- 
inform him that we will not pay the 
increased rent, that we consider said in- 
crease a violation of our sacred lease, and 
that we will move immediately. I'll go 
out to-morrow and have fifty apartments 
for you to select from—all of them more 
exclusive and less expensive than this!" 

My wife smiled pityingly. 


‘“TYON’T be silly!" she said. ‘‘Condi- 

tions are the same everywhere. I’ve 
been looking for apartments for weeks. You 
know the war held up building operations 
so that there are not half enough accom- 
modations to go around. We'd better 
make the best of it and pay—” 

“ Aha, just like a woman!” I broke in. 
“Always following the lines of least re- 
sistance. Wait E I get through talking 
to yon landlord. I wouldn't be at all 
surprised if, after he has groveled an 
apology, he reduces our rent!" 

Ignoring her skeptical giggle, I went to 
the 'phone and called up yon landlord, as 
advertised. I know of no better way to 
work up a synthetic rage than the moder- 
ate use of the telephone. After I had been 
connected with “ Busy," “ Don't Answer," 
two or three bakeries, an iron works, 
some drug stores, police headquarters, and 
a hospital, the operator tired of the sport 
and gave me the number I had asked for. 

Irritated almost to incoherence, my 
fury was at the top of its game, my form 
superb, and my technic perfect. With my 
denouncer hitting on all twelve cylinders, 
I denounced my landlord and delivered 
my ultimatum regarding the rent increase 
in tones that would undoubtedly have 
won wild applause from such subscribers 
as were listening in, had I only added 
something about “Old Glory” and the 
“Stars and Stripes.” As a matter of fact 
I think I did, in the excitement of the 
moment. 

The landlord listened until I ran out of 
breath. Then he hung up without com- 
ment. 

I banged down the receiver and wheeled . 
away from the ’phone, expecting to see 
my wife regarding me with glistenin 
eyes, heaving bosom, and ill-disguis 
admiration for the exhibition of he-man, 
two-fisted courage l had just given. I 
had called the landlord's bluff! I had 
thundered defiance to the profiteers. In 
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Except that the maltese cat is missing, here is the entire Witwer family enjoying their newly acquired 
163-story house. H. C. Witwer is famous as the author of the **Alex the Great” stories and much other 
food for mirth. But in spite of his success as a writer, the Witwers would not have had this porch 
to sit on if it hadn't been for the little lady seated on the stone at one side. The Witwer house 
is at Yonkers, about fifteen miles up the Hudson from Grand Central Station in New York City 


fact, so red-blooded did I feel at the 
moment that I virtually decided to call up 
the butcher, grocer, tailor, and the rest 
of the banditti while I was about it and 
send them all whimpering to cover. But, 
alas, I doubt whether Achilles was a hero 
to his wife! 

“That,” sweetly remarked the sharer 
of my joys and sorrows, referring to the 
greatest oratorical effort of my career, 
“that is idiotic! Besides, he probably will 
take you seriously and rent the apart- 
ment, and then what will we do? I do 
wish you had let me attend to this in my 
own way. I’m sure I would have been 
able to smooth things over and get him 
at least to reduce the amount of the in- 
crease. I never yet saw a man attempt 
to handle a delicate situation and not 
make a mess of it!” 

I imagine that Eve must have irritably 
flung that last remark at the disconsolate 
Adam as they stood outside the Garden 
of Eden and watched the angels hurling 
their trunks out after them. What 
Adam’s come-back was I can only guess. 
In my case, I simply stole noiselessly 
away, with the muttered vow that by 
nightfall I would have enough desirable 
apartments at my command to house 
every Mongolian in Shanghai. 

The panic was on! 

At the end of six weeks I had hung up 
several new records for pedestrianism, 
discovered that all data tending to show 
that the city of New York is smaller in 
area than the State of Texas are highly 


erroneous, and that the sole difference 
between the late Captain Kidd and the 
renting agents I interviewed was that 
Captain Kidd had a boat! 

uring the course of my dogged pil- 
grimage in searce of a habitat where the 
rent didn't sound like the purse for a 
world's heavyweight championship bat- 
tle, I ran across scores of haggard and 
wild-eyed friends, all bent on the same 
hopeless mission. The majority of them 
were members of the so-called “white- 
collar" class—the chief sufferers through 
the late war, barring Germany. In the 
current general hysteria of high costs and 
high wages, the banker and bricklayer 
have a monopoly on everything contained 
in the dollar, with the exception of the 
motto, “In God We Trust." This they 
have generously left for the bookkeeper 
and his associates, whose income and out- 
look remain unchanged. 


T° DIGRESS fora moment, an incident 
which came to my notice a few days ago 
epitomizes, to me, the present economic 
situation in Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. I was greeted on upper Broadway 
by a tall, sparse, middle-aged man, be- 
spectacled and slightly stoop-shouldered. 
e wore the modern livery of wealth be- 
yond the nightmares of our. old friend 
Avarice—a suit of grimy overalls. There 
was something exceedingly familiar about 
his features, and while i puzzled to place 
him he broke in on my speculations with 
a chuckle. 


* Don't remember me, eh? Well, I 
guess not—in this get-up!” pointing to 
his denims. “I’m H , used to be with 
the ‘Evening Roar.’ Get me now?” 

I did. I- recalled him as assistant 
cashier in the business office of one of the 
largest metropolitan dailies. A few years 
ago he had handed me my weekly copy- 
reader’s tip every Tuesday. 

“So you've fallen for the overall move- 
ment, eh?" ] smiled as I grasped his hand. 
* How are things down at the old ‘ Roar’ ?” 

“You bet l've fallen for the overall 
movement!" he grinned back. “Though 
not in the sense you probably mean. I. 
don't know or care how things are going 
at the ‘Roar’ office, because I haven't 
been there in almost a year. As a matter 
of fact, I'm a boss window washer! 

"About eight months ago," he ex- 
plained, his once tired eyes dancing glee- 
fully at my astonishment, “I was sittin 
at my desk in the ‘Roar’ office, where 
had spent from nine to eleven hours a day 
for ten years, making up the pay roll. 
You know what it has cost to live the past 
couple of years. A man trying to take 
care of a family on what I was getting 
there—thirty-five a week—might just 
as well jump off a pier and be done with 


“Well, while I was glooming myself 
all up thinking about how I had been 
chained to a desk for nearly a fifth of my 
life at thirty-five per, a gang of men came 
around to wash the windows. I sat there 
watching ’em kind (Continued on page 214) 


Almost Everybody Is 
Stage-Struck 


Henry W. Savage, the great theatrical producer, says 
that most of us have a secret desire to act -` 


By Mary B. Mullett 


CCORDING to Henry W. Sav- 
age, one of the best known 
theatrical producers in this 
country, boys and girls are not 
the only persons who are 

'stage-struck." The yearning to act is 
not confined to a few of the young folks, 
who seem to recover from it by the time 
their salad days are over. They furnish 
only the acute cases. The malady, if we 
can call it that, is more or 
less latent in the rest of us. 

“ As a rule," said Colonel 
Savage, as we sat in his. 
New York office, “the ‘stage- 
struck’ period seems to 
a matter of five or ten years 
at the most. With girls, it 
begins when they are from 
fourteen to ei heen, and 
runs its course by the time 
they are in their twenties. 
With boys, it begins a few 
years later, they are much 
more quickly ‘convalescent,’ 
and within a short time 
they are apparently cured. 

“That sounds very defi- 
nite and final. But 1 don’t 
think this business of being 
stage-struck is so easily dis- 
nosed of. The open out- 

reaks perhaps are; but for 
every one of these acute 
cases there are thousands 
which are not recognized by 
ourselves, or even secretly 
admitted by the people 
themselves." 

** In other words, the vast 
majority of people—even 
those who do not think 
setiously of the stage as a ca- 
reer—would, nevertheless, 
like to act, do sometimes 
imagine themselves as act- 
ing, and are never ‘cured’ 
of this secret desire. To 
that extent, almost every- 
body is stage-struck, and 
almost nobody recovers. 

“The explanation, I think, is that 
human nature craves what vou might call 
exercise. We have all kinds of latent 
emotions, both good and bad -love and 
forgivenness and devotion, hatred and 
revenge and cruelty. Most of these 
emotions never do much more than stir 
vaguely under the surface of our well- 
ordered lives. But they are there! And, 
as [ said before, we have the impulse to 
exercise them. 

" Let me tell you of an instance which 
illustrates what I mean. Some years ago, 
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in Philadelphia, we produced Bronson 
Howard's play, ‘Shenandoah.’ In one 
scene, a field piece was dragged by horses 
to the top of an incline on the stage, 
where later it was apparently shattered 
by a bursting shell. 

“There was one man in that scene who 
was really splendid. In a stained and 
tattered uniform, his shirt open at the 
neck, his hair wet as if with perspiration, 


More Kinds of People Are Acting | 5 


'Than Ever Before 


*TF ANYONE doubts what I have said about 
the enormous numbers of people of all ages 
and conditions who want to act, the moving 
picture directors can shed plenty of light on that 
subject,’’ says Mr. Savage. “They have hordes 
of applicants who have never been any nearer the 
stage than the front row of the orchestra. . . . 

“I often see people on the street whom I should 
like to put into one of my companies. In fact, I 
had one stage director, Tim Frawley, who did 
that very thing. 

“It was when we were going to produce * Every- 
woman.' Tim and I were walking along the street 
one day when I called his attention to a certain 
woman in the crowd. 

“< Look, Tim!’ I said; ‘there goes the very type 
we need for the rôle of Greed!’ 

* He looked at the woman, and a minute later 
said, ‘See you after a while; I've got some husiness 
to attend to! 

“It didn't occur to me what his *business" was; 
hut I learned it the next day, when I found that 
vety woman sitting in my outer office, waiting to 
be engaged for the rôle of Greed in * Every woman. 
Frawley had corralled her on the street. " 


And off he went. 


he was the very picture of a Civil War 
artilleryman in a hard action. Cracking 
his whip, he would urge the men and 
horses forward; and no real soldier ever 
swore more luridly and spontaneously in 
the stress of battle than this man did in 
that bit of mimic warfare. 

"For the time being he was the real 
thing: a sweating, swearing son of Mars, 
reveling in the raw physical strain and 
stress of it all. 

* And vet, what do you think this man 
was in his everyday life? A floorwalker in 


a department store! During the daytime, 
in his irreproachable frock coat, he 
directed ladies to the ribbon counter and 
the lingerie. But at night, some half-sub- 
merged longing for an experience of even 
brutal virility found expression. He 
seemed to be transformed into another be- 
ing. But he wasn't! He was just letting 
his submerged self take the air, so to 
speak; giving his unused emotions a little 
exercise. 

* And most of us are a 
good deal like that floor- 
walker. We would be glad 

‘let ourselves ” in 
mimic bits of life. Few of 
us could do it as success- 
fully as he did. The shell of 
our everyday selves has be- 
come too much a part of us 
to be got rid of, even for a 
passing hour. But we are 
always imaginmg how we 
would act in these ex- 
periences which we want 
to savor. 

*Someone told me re- 
cently of a wise remark 
Josef Hofmann, the great 
pianist, made some years 
ago. Hofmann, who was 
only twenty-one at the 
time, was discussing the 
comments of certain musical 
critics. 

**They say I need to 
live more, he explained; 
“that I must have a wider 
emotional experience, in or- 
der to interpret music with 
deeper understanding. They 
are mistaken, I think. The 
great essential is to have 
the capacity for feeling. If 
one has that capacity, one 
«nderstands intuitively, If 
one hasn't it, one might 
live a thousand years, and 
never understand.’ 

“For a boy of twenty- 
one, that was a very pene- 
traring remark. And it is just as true of 
the actor as it is of the musician. I be- 
lieve. that almost everybody can act; 
that is, portray character and emotion, 
if he or she has this capacity for feeling. 
Training in the technique of expressing 
character and emotion will be necessary, 
of course; but if a person is incapable of 


feeling emotion there will be nothing, to 


express. 
"Not very many years ago, a young 
irl came to our office and asked Mr. 
cKee, my general (Continued on fage222) 
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A FEW years ago, when this manel comedy s star came to America from Hungary, where she was born, she was known as Mitzi 


Hajos. Her last name was too difficult for Yankee tongues, however, so she dropped i it. Her great success has been in musical 
comedies, yet she came to the stage with a serious education, including even a course in law at a university in Vienna. 


Stage-Struck Folks 
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DOROTHEA MACKAYE was on the stage before she VIVIAN TOBIN had half finished a course at Wadleigh 
was ten, then went to school until she was sixteen, when High School, New York, when she gained her parents' 
she played in “Peg o My Heart” for fifty-four weeks of consent to go on the stage. Last season she made a hit 
one-night stands! That almost cured her of stage ambi- in "Shavings." Colonel Savage insists on the value of 
tion; but she stuck to the theatre and, two years ago, when education in an actor or actress, so Miss Tobin is pur- 
she was twenty, became the star in ' See-Saw." * suing hers with the aid of private tutors. 
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Photograph by White Studio 


THE cast of “Shavings” is a striking example of the value of education as preparation for the stage. From left to right the 
members are: James Bradbury, educated at Tufts College, Boston; Vivian Tobin, Wadleigh High School, New York; Douglas 
MacPherson, Leland Stanford University, California; Charles Dow Clark, Tufts College; Clara Moores, Vassar College; Mitchell 
Harris (in uniform), Bordentown Military Academy; Harry Beresford, Exeter, England. George Neville, at the extreme left, 
is not a college man; but he is an excellent actor with years of serious work to his credit. 
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Photograph by Louis Smith, Chicago 


COLLENETTE was "discovered" as a dancer by Sir 
Herbert Tree in London. During the war she worked in 
a munitions factory, but when peace came Colonel Savage 
brought her to this country, where she quickly made a hit. 
She is only twenty years old. 


Photograph by Campbell Studio - 
IN “SEE-SAW” the “student chorus," of girls from col- 
leges and schools, studied singing, dancing, diction, and 
technique of acting. Taking their daily singing lesson, are 
Dorothy Gilbert, from Barnard College, and Cathleen 
Carroll and Cornie Madison, from Vassar. 


Who Have Made Good 
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GERTRUDE BRYAN was the star in "Little Boy Blue" 
a few years ago; but, like so many young actresses with 
charming personality, she was very soon plucked from the 
stage by matrimony. She is now the wife of a New York 
broker. : 
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Photograph by Apeda Studio 


ELEANOR LIVINGSTON, who is here shown enjoying 
her daily lesson in physical culture, came to the “stu- 
dent chorus" from Miss Spence's, a fashionable boarding- 
school in New York. Hundreds of stage-struck girls ap- 
plied for positions in this chorus. 


James B. Forgan 


PROBABLY no man in America is more widely recognized 
as an upholder of the best traditions in banking than is James 
B. Forgan, president of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
He is Scotch by birth, his father being a maker of golf clubs 
at St. Andrews, the home of the Scotch national game. The 
son was sent to college, then entered the Royal Bank of 
Scotland. His subsequent training was had in London, 
Montreal, New York, and Halifax. Lyman J. Gage, later 
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Secretary of the Treasury, brought him to the First National 
at Chicago. Mr. Forgan was one of the first to urge the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Reserve System, has held some of 
the highest places in national banking affairs, and is a director 
in many other organizations. He was born in 1852, and has 
been on this side of the ocean almost fifty years. He is 
tall, thin, angular, almost brusque in manner—the embodi- 
ment of straightforward integrity and decisiveness. 


The Kind of Men Who Can 
Fix Their Own Salaries © 


By James B. Forgan 


President of The First National Bank of Chicago 


NE day, years ago, the cashier 
and I went down to the vault 
of our bank to get out some 
money. 
banks that the vault contain- 

ing the money shall be opened only in 
the presence of two of the bank’s officers; 
so, in this case, I accompanied the cashier. 

As most people know, bank notes are 
done up in packages, fastened about with 
paper tape, on which are 
printed the denomination 
of the bills and the total 
of the package. 

I think we were going 
to send this money some- 
where. Anyhow, I noticed 
that the cashier (who was 
doing all the work) sepa- 
rated these bundles into 
two piles as he took them 
from the safe. There was 
no reason for this that I 


It is a rule in most ` 


article. 


_ductor who had been killed in an accident. 


One of the directors of the bank, knowing 
the boy’s family, had taken him in as an 
office boy; but in a little while he had 
thought him too clever to be only an office 
boy, and had asked the bank to give him 
a place. I had quite forgotten the inci- 
dent. . 

I found, further, that practically every- 
one in the bank knew young Lawrence 


Have You a Personal 
Trade-mark? 


E ALL know the value of a trade-mark in 
advertising and selling a manufactured 
Anything without a trade-mark isonly a 


other boy would certainly have told him 
so, and he would have believed it. 

But this was not an average boy; he was 
the sort of exception that everyone is 
looking for. Nothing which he did was 
too trivial to be done well. No task which 
he took up was too big or too little for him 
not to know its every detail, and the 
“why” behind the detail and the whole. 
He knew that if the edge of a bank note 
in a bundle were turned 
down someone counting 
those notes might miss the 
turned down one, and the 
bank, or a customer, or 
whoever got the bundle, 
might lose money—might 
not only lose money but al- 
so have his accounts thrown 
out of gear. So, merely 
by mastering that tiny, 
commonplace detail, and 
bringing care to his task, 


could make out, and so 
my curiosity was aroused. 

“Why are you sorting 
these out?” I asked. “Isn’t 
one packages just as good 
as another?” 

“No,” answered the cash- 
ier, with a little laugh. 
“These,” pointing to one 
pile, ‘are Lawrence’s bun- 
dles, and we always keep 
them for ourselves.” 


“Lawrences bundles? 
What do you mean?” I 
queried, still mystified. 


They are all money, aren’t 


the 

Ves,” went on the cash- 
ier; "but, loók here!" And 
he held up a package from 
each of the piles. “These 
which Lawrence does up 
are absolutely even; there 
are no edges of notes 
turned down, every one of 
them is perfect. Every- 
thing that boy does is well 


I found that "Lawrence's 


commodity—soap, or shoes, or tobacco, or what- 
ever it may be. But when you make a particular 
kind of soap, for instance, and give it an individual 
name, or symbol of some sort, you make it stand 
out as a specialty among soaps. 

Mr. Forgan explains how the same idea applies 
to human beings, and how it governs a man's pro- 


motion and pay. : 

“If a man is promoted solely on seniority,” says 
Mr. Forgan, “he is worth exactly the market rate 
in his locality for such a position. Not a cent 
more! For he has put himself into the class of a 
marketable commodity, instead of into a personality 
class. He has no trade-mark which sets him 
apart from the common run of men in his position. 

“A commodity can be bought and sold in the 
market. It brings only the prevailing price—no 
more. But if you get out of the commodity class, 
by demonstrating that you possess individual 
abilities—such as exceptional thoroughness, or 
unusual industry, or uncommon initiative—then 
you become a specialty. And, as such, you can, 
in effect, fix your own salary.” 


he promoted himself. 

A surprising number of 
people will not take the 
trouble to learn facts that 
are little more than com- 
monplaces; and yet a knowl- 
edge of commonplaces will 
make almost anyone stand 
out beyond. his fellows. 
Lawrence may not have 
had any larger share of 
native ability than the boy 
sitting on the bench beside 
him, but he used what 
ability he:had and made 
himself thorough, and there- 
fore dependable. 

Take another case: A 
bright-looking young clerk 
did his work rather easily 
and had a particularly 
qood personality. By that 

mean that he had a way 
of being liked. Several de- 
positors, who-came in con- 
tact with him in' some small 


-clerical matters, mentioned 


to me how helpful and 
courteous he was. About 


bundles" was a regular trade term in the 
bank. It stood for the money that was 
Wrapped by a youngster named Lawrence 
who had lately come into the bank as a 
messenger. 

The ayerage office boy in a bank, or in 
any large establishment, is just “Boy” in 
a loud tone. They come and go so rapidly 
that one hardly bothers to get their names. 
But this lad in a few months had created 
what amounted to a trade-mark for him- 
self in the humdrum task of making up 


oney. 

I looked him up and found that he was 
the eldest of four sons of a railroad con- 
| 


and liked him, not merely because he was 
personally agreeable but also because 
everything he did was done on the spot, 
and extremely -well. 

In a little while the boy became an as- 
sistant teller and then a teller. By the 
time he was twenty-seven he was an as- 
sistant cashier; and to-day he is one of 
the vice presidents of a great bank. 

The average office boy would have con- 
sidered the bundling of bank notes as a 
somewhat menial task, wholly beneath 
whatever dignity he had accumulated. 
Even if it had not occurred to him that 
the task was below his dignity, then some 


that time, we needed a “general man,” 
and I gave him the place. Instead of 
having a regular job, he served as an extra 
man to fill in whenever an employee in 
any, department was absent. 

his took him through the bank, and 
now and again put him into places where 
he had to do executive as well as clerical 
work. He had something of that rare 
executive ability which enables a man to 
direct others in an unobtrusive fashion 
and almost without giving orders or in- 
structions. And, above all, whatever he 
did as an extra man in any department 
was done well. (Continued on page 219) 
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“Pay to T. Hartley, Good Sport, 
$10,000" 


A golf story—but you don't have to be a golf 
player to understand it 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. HENRY 


ECALLED him The Motor 
Boat because, with him, it 
was putt, putt, putt on 
every green. He was very 
old, and very garrulous and 
argumentative, and he took his golf se- 
riously. Being worth seven or forty-nine 
million dollars, he was accus.omed to 
having his opinion bowed to, and in 
respect to golf his opinions usually were 
bad. In his own line, his judgment prob- 
ably was the best, but in sport!... And 


yet he was more proud of the fact that he 
was seventy-two years old, and still a 
"sport," than he was of his eleven or 
sixty-nine million dollars and his huge 
business interests. Worse than that, he 
insisted upon telling everyone he met that 
he was eighty-two, and still a sport. 
Sometimes it seems we have to forgive 
more in the very old than we do in the 
very young. 

e younger men, those who were proud 
of being middle-aged and those who 


denied it, shunned The Motor Boat. | 
suppose the college boys shun us the same 
way, and the prep schoolboy the college 
man. 

The Motor Boat was a fixture, as much 
a fixture as the house committee’s deficit 
or the kicking on the caddies. He p. 
liberally to the club, donated cups when- 
ever he thought of it, until the trophy 
room looked like a junk shop and, every 
time a guest appeared, The Motor Boat 
maneuvered around’ in the conversation 


‘ 
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Drury did not speak. He walked across to the little man, gripped 
his hand hard, and threw one great arm across his shoulders 


until he had an opportunity to declare 
himself seventy-two years old and still a 
game sport. He always followed the 
announcement with a cackle that gave 
the impression that he was extremely 
immoral and a devil with the women; 
after which he went into the grill and 
kicked because his malted milk was not 
quite the right temperature. Fact is, if 
it had not been for his six or nineteen 
million dollars, he probably would have 
been considered a rather nasty, garrulous 
old man. Come to think of it, though, 
if he hadn't made those seven or eleven 
millions he might have been rather decent. 

We regarded him as a good-natured 
and harmless sort of a beneficent pest 
until The Rev. came to our town. The 
Rev., outside the golf club, was the 
Reverend Thomas Hartley, a little man, 
very quiet and unassuming, almost apolo- 
getic in all his personal dealings, but 
fearless and even belligerent in the service 
of the Lord. 

He came to take charge of a notoriously 
small church in a notoriously poor section. 


I do not know that any of us would have © 


known there was such a church, but for 
the fact that the back of the weed-grown 
little churchyard abutted on the fifteenth 
fairway, and sometimes one sliced in that 


direction and was compelled to see the 
poor little frame church which housed the 
congregation of perhaps one hundred, 
chiefly members of families of the foundry 
workers, 

It has been a custom of our club to 
invite each minister in town to become 
an honorary member. No one had paid 
much attention to the minister at the 
little church. In fact, I believe the 
pastorate had been vacant for some time, 
or filled intermittently by preachers from 
other towns. Drury, however, while 
playing fifteen one afternoon, was waiting 
at the tee for someone ahead of him to 
putt out, and he happened to glance 
toward the church and to see The Rev. 
standing on the steps, looking over the 
hedge rather wistfully. 

“New preacher there, I suppose?” he 
remarked. 

“Yes.  Name's Hartley," someone 
volunteered. “My wife's laundress was 
telling her they had hired a new man." 


RURY made no comment, but down 

in the shower-room he tackled 

Watson, one of the membership committee. 

“Watson,” he called across the room, 
between porpoise-like blowings and vigor- 

ous slappings of his big body as he stood 


under the cold shower, *has anyone asked 
that little preacher over there at the little 
chapel to join?” 

* Didn't know they had one," com- 
mented Watson. "Tl "tend to it right 
sist i 

“Don’t do any such thing,” cackled 
The Motor Boat. “Got enough preachers 
in this club now.” . 

“Irs a club rule to invite all," said 
Drury quickly, and with a snap that 
showed he was jarred by The Motor Boat. 
Drury is a big, loose-jointed, good- 
natured fellow, clean-living and clean- 
thinking. No one ever remembered 
having seen him in church. He usually 
played thirty-six holes on Sunday. 

“Don’t want any more preachers,” 
snapped The Motor Boat irritably, prob- 
ably not caring, but irritated because his 
opinion had been challenged. ‘None of 
them good sports." 

* Possibly they're not, but they may be 
good sportsmen,” said Drury, adding 
sharpness to the point by his tone. 

The rest of us kept quiet. The Motor 
Boat was chairman of the membership 
committee, and we did not desire to make 
an issue of the case of the little preacher. 
In spite of our tact, it became an issue. 
The Motor Boat, angered at Drury’s open 
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defiance of his will, made a fight to prevent 
the committee from sending the invitation 
to Hartley, and Drury made a hotter fight 
to force the hand of the committee. Drury 
won. He took the invitation to Hartley 
himself, and added his personal welcome. 
Hartley, to whom the invitation was a 
surprise, stammered thanks and was pain- 
fully pleased. Drury, an eighty man, and 
sometimes lower, volunteered to instruct 
him in the art of golf—at least in the rudi- 
ments—and did so, sacrificing several 
afternoons of play to patient instruction. 


E ALL liked The Rev. He was such 

a shy, modest, self-effacing fellow; 

and we liked, too, the fire and fight that 

came to him when he spoke in defense of 
his church or his religion. 

* No good'll come of it," The Motor 

Boat chirruped.~ “Mistake to invite 
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him. Next thing, he'll be preaching ser- 
mons against golf on Sunday. Not a good 
sport. I always said so." 

“Well,” retorted Kibler dryly, “I'll say 
he has the courage to do it—if he thinks it 
wrong. What do you think we asked him 
for, to bribe him not to preach against our 
playing on Sunday?” 

the fact that he stood alone against 
The Rev. made The Motor Boat irritable. 
The Rev., of course, knew nothing of the 
opposition to sending him the invitation, 
and the persistent nagging in which The 
Motor Boat indulged seemed rather to 
surprise him. The Motor Boat never lost 
an opportunity to nag the little man, and 
strove with persistence to draw him out. 
It was he who precipitated a climax. 

“Hey, Parson,” he called in the locker- 
room one evening, “did you read about 
that preacher in Now York that preaches 
Sunday morning and golfs all 
afternoon?" 

* Yes, I readit," said The 
Rev. thoughtfully. 

P “What do you think of it?” 
E h > “Perhaps,” replied 
he | The Rev., ‘‘it is better 
to make a religion of 
sport than to make sport 
of religion.” 

Rev.,” 


**Goo’ . boy, 


The Motor Boat never 
lost an opportunity to 
nag the little man, 
and strove with persist- 
ence to draw him out 


applauded Burke, from across the room. 
Loo, Um fast like that and you'll stop 

im. 

The Rev. looked a bit surprised, and as 
if he failed to comprehend. 

*['ll bet he's a good sport," said The 
Motor Boat. ''That's more than I can 
say for most preachers."' 

* A sport, as I understand it," said The 
Rev. thoughtfully, “is one who engages 
in games or contests with varying motives, 
usually selfish. A sportsman is entirely 
different—Jesus laid down the code of the 
sportsman.” 

“Then you approve of Sunday golf?” 
insisted The Motor Boat, missing the 
point entirely. 

“I have not decided,” said The Rev. 
quietly; ‘‘there are aspects of the game. 
that are elevating, uplifting; but as to 
whether these justify men and women in 
remaining away from sacred duty, or 
whether they are justified in setting an 
example which others might. imitate and 
in a less harmless way, I am undecided.” 

“T told you,” said The Motor Boat, 
looking triumphantly around the benches. 
** Accepts the courtesies of the club, then 
preaches against Sunday golf.” 

The Rev. flushed violently, and stiffened. 

“You put that in baldly rotten shape,” 
said Drury; “I’m certain if The Rev. 
thought Sunday golf wrong 
he’d say so from the pulpit; 
and I’m certain we wouldn’t 
respect him or consider him a 
good sportsman if he didn't." 


HE Rev. flushed thank- 

fully, and glanced toward 
Drury. That was the begin- 
ning of the open break be- 
tween The Rev. and The 
Mótor Boat. Two Sundays 
later, The Rev. preached a 
scorching sermon against 
golfing on Sunday. Perhaps 
we never would have heard 
of it, because the mill people 
who belonged to his church 
were not interested in golf, if 
a reporter had not dug up the 
gist of the sermon and printed 


it. 

The Motor Boat cackled 
iis Kap and showed the 
newspaper clipping to every- 
one he met. j 

“Always said he wasn’t 
a sport,” he reiterated tire- 
somely. 

As a result of his sermon, 
The Rey. sent in his resigna- 
tion, and it required an hour 
of argument by five of us to 
persuade him that he ought 
to remain a member. ut 
after that The Motor Boat 
nagged him more and more, 
so much so, in fact, that the 
big majority of us became a 
z bit disgusted, and sided with 
The Rev. violently. 

Late in the. fall, we noticed that The 
Rey. seldom came to the club. Inquiry 
developed the fact that he had started 
in to raise thirty thousand dollars to 
build a new chapel. The undertaking 
was seemingly hopeless. His congrega- 
tion could not, by any stretch of resources 
and sacrifices, donate that much, and 
there was little (Continued on page 84) 


Stories from 
“Lost and Found” Room 


By Richard Butler 


Custodian of Lost Property at Grand Central Station; New York City 


FTER twelve years of helping 
thousands of people find the 

things they’ve lost, maybe I 

can help some other people to 

kee from losing the things 

they've got. 1 can't be sure, because, in 
re of all I know about losing things, 
Ill be telling a lady some day how to keep 
from losing her hand bag—and then I'll 


waistcoats, or their doctors' prescriptions. 

Many of them are pretty much excited. 
The excited man always thinks I ought to 
have found the article in advance and to 
have it ready for him the minute he ar- 
rives, even if he left it on the train only 
ten minutes before. 

But the majority seem to realize that 
what they’ve left behind is lost, and that 


received the article after proper identifi- 
cation. 

Some people come in very sheepish, 
feeling that they themselves are to blame. 
Some of them condemn themselves out- 
right. “T ought to be ashamed of my- 
self,” they say; and for people of that 
kind you can't do too nine 

Mostly, people who have lost something 


turn around and not be able 
to find my bottle of medi- 
cine until I've searched 
through everything in the 
Lost Property room. 

Between fifteen thousand 
and eighteen thousand arti- 
cles and packages which 
have been lef on trains or 
in stations are turned in at 
the Lost-Property room of 
the Grand Central Station 
in New York every year. 
In addition, about thirty 
thousand people a year in- 
quire here about lost arti- 
cles that never do turn up, 
so far as I know. 

Rich men, poor men, law- 

ers, doctors, preachers, 
Sis men, laboring men, 
working women, societ 
women, servants—they all 
come to the Lost-Propert 
room sooner or later. d 
they don't come, they tele- 
phone. 

Generous people, reckless 

people, miserly people, and 

a E en mean people—now 
and then they all have to 
stop the day's business to 
hunt up stuff thep have left 
behind. But not more than 
one man or woman in a 
million is what I'd call a 
mean person. If a man loses 
something through his own 
fault, and if somebody else 
does his best to find it, and 
can't, and the person who 
lost it puts the blame on the 
somebody who can't find it, 
that's what I'd call being a 
mean person. But there are 
musa arelikethat. 


rom thirty to a hundred people come it's bound to take a little time to find it. 


Where Do You Suppose 
She had Left Her Teeth? 


OME time ago a lady from Greenwich, Con- | 


necticut, came to New York on an early 
train to do some shopping," says Mr. Butler. 
* After shopping she was going to a smart luncheon 
party. She had gone through the Grand Central 
Station and had reached Fifth Avenue when she 
missed her lower set of false teeth. She came back 
to the lost-property room and told me she felt 
sure that she had lost her teeth on the train. She 
hadn't exactly heard them drop on the floor, but 


she felt sure she had felt them slide down the frorit,: 


of her dress when she was taking something out of 


her hand bag. 

“She said she couldn't go to the luncheon if she 
didn’t find her teeth, because people would think 
it strange if she didn’t eat. She asked me what I'd 


do if I were she. I told her that if I wanted to 
go to that luncheon very much I’d give up the 


‘shopping trip, and go home to Greenwich and 


look for my teeth just where I was in the.habit of 
leaving them. She thanked me and went. Some 
hours later, a trainman came in with a queer look 


. on his face, and said, ‘Say, Dick, a lady on the 


train from Greenwich said she would have come 
in to see you, Kut She was hurrying to a luncheon 
party. She sent a message, .& queer message all 
right. She's much abliged,. and..says. she- found 
her teeth just where you told ber tolook for them 
—in the left-hand drawer of her bureau.’” 


are in a great hurry. But 
to others, time doesn't seem 
to matter at all. They hang 
around and chat about the 
weather, or the baby, or 
the garden, or the election, 
or how much the landlord 
has jumped the rent, and 
whether prices will ever get 
back to where they ought 
to be. Some have time to 
stay and be amused, while 
other people crowd in to in- 
quire for something they've 
left behind. 

© Husbands who have lost 
something tell me they are 
afraid of what their wives 
will say. Wives who have 
lost something tell me they 
are afraid of what their 
husbands will say. If hus- 
bands and wives don't stop 
telling me they're afraid of 
each other, I'm going to be- 
gin to believe them pretty 
Soon. 

There was a girl once who 
had lost her marriage li- 
cense, and ;Ae didn't have 
time to stop for anything. 
She came in a little before 
noon on Saturday with tears 
streaming down her cheeks. 
She was going to meet her . 
fiancé on the noon train, and 
they were to be married 
right away at one o'clock. 
She was scared, because she 
couldn't get another li- 
cense on Saturday after- 
noon. 

When she said she had 
already been over all the 
ground she had traveled 
in the station, I said I'd do 


what 1 could for her. That cheered her 


to the Lost-Property room during our 
rush hours between seven and nine-thirty 
o'clock week-day mornings. They keep 
coming all day long, but i it is only during 
the rush hour that we're likely to find 
from ten to forty people all at once trying 
to get into this small triangular room to 
tell where they think they've left their 
purses, hand bags, laundry, glasses, china- 
ware, umbrellas, oranges, tenderloin 
steaks, kittens, dogs, turtles, suit cases, 


Some people who lose articles want to 


blame the railroad company, or the sta- , 


tion master, or the first railroad employee 
they come across. Maybe they want to 
blame me! But we don't mind. If we can 
find the missing property by setting the 
train crews or car cleaners to searching, 
or by telegraphing up and down the line 
and back again, we'll find it and turn it 
over. No charge. All the owner has to do 
is to sign a book, which shows that he has 


up a little—not much. She stopped cry- 
ing and wiped her nose. 

"Have you looked in your bag?" I 
asked; d quick as scat, she emptied 
everything out on the counter—but it 
wasn't there. 

“Think hard! Search yourself!" I said. 
*How about your parasol? Haveyoulooked 
in that?" Then i reached over and took 
her parasol, opened it, and fished out the 
marriage license. (Continued on page 150) 
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Do You Want to Know 
What Others Think About You? 


Well, here is a way by which you can find out how they are 
sizing you up and what they are saying about you 


By Walter Dill Scott 


O YOU ever wonder how the 
people around m are sizing 
yeu up? Would you like to 
znow what your boss thinks of 
you, if you have a boss—or 

what your employees think of you, if you 
yourself should be the boss? 

How do you judge” your 
acquaintances? How do you 
sade your employer, or 
your stenographer, or your 
salesmen? And what are 
these people thinking about 
you? 

Every one of us would like 
to know the opinions others 
have of us. And it would do 
most of us a lot of good if 
we could find out. Unfor- 
tunately, when we judge 
someone else or he judges 
us, it is often difficult to be 
sure that we are talking the 
same language, using the 
same He 2 K 

On a train, not long ago, 
I heard two men talking 
about a certain make of 
automobile. 

“That 1920 model is a 
pippin!” declared one of 
them. 

“Think so?” said the 
other. “ Well, I can’t see it. 
Looks to me like an inverted 
bathtub.” 

“Oh, yes; if looks are all 
you have your eye on. But 
she’s got power to give 


away!” 

“Well, I’m no speed ma- 
niac. I’m satished with 
enough power to make the 
hills. And I don’t have to go 
riding in a bathtub to have 
that!” 

These men were judging 
the same car; but one 
thought chiefly about pow- 
er, the other thought about 
appearance. There are just 
as different points of view in 
judging people. 

One department head says 
to another: “How can you 
stand that crab Jones? When I had him, 
he used to get my goat every time I came 
near him!” 

“Oh, he’s a crab all right,” says the 
other. "But what of it? I'm after a man 
that will work, and he turns out more work 
than anybody else in the department." 


4 


President of the Scott Company 


They are talking about che same man, 
but from different points of view. The 
way to get a real judgment of a person is 
to have him sized up by people who are 


looking for the same group of qualities, 
and to have the sum of these qualities 
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WALTER DILL SCOTT 


Between 1890 and 1900, Mr. Scott was busy taking university 
degrees, here and abroad. Since then he has been equally busy 
accumulating various titles: first, Professor at Northwest- 
ern University, then Director of the Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research at the Carnegie Institute, and finally Colonel, be- 
cause of his work as Director of the Bureau of Classification in 
the army during the recent war. He is a recognized expert in 
industrial organization. As the head of his own company of 
industrial personnel engineers, he has handled the personnel 
problems of some of the largest concerns in the country. 
He is fifty-one years old, is married, and lives in Chicago 


give a true picture of his character and 
personality. 

To do this in your own case, take the 
three rating scales on page 45, and carry 
out the instructions for the one that most 
nearly fits you in the relation in which 
you wish to be judged. You may want to 


find out how you are sized up as an em- 
ployee or, perhaps, what others think of 
you as an executive. 

Make several copies of the scale you 
select. First, rate yourself. Put your pride 
in your pocket and try to tell the absolute 
truth about yourself. Then 
take blank copies of the 
scale and ask several other 
persons, who know you well, 
to fill in these copies. Have 
them do it independently of 
each other and without talk- 
ing you over among them- 
selves. Tell them you want 
an absolutely honest expres- 
sion from them. And when 
you get it, don’t be sore if it 
gives you a jolt! You are 
pretty sure to have some sur- 
prises, especially when you 
compare these outside rat- 
ings with the one you have 
made of yourself. 

Some of these surprises 
may be pleasant—and some 
may. be the reverse! You 
can learn from both; espe- 
cially from the ones that jar 

ou. Again put your pride 

in pocket and, eurstively 
speaking, paste the bad news 
about yourself in your hat 
for future reference. 

If you are the boss and 
have real nerve, get half a 
dozen of the men—and 
women—under you to rate 
you. Make it easy for them 
to be frank by telling them 
to leave the sheets unsigned 
and to typewrite the com- 
ments, so that you wont 
recognize the handwriting. 

If you want to get another 
outside opinion of yourself, 
have your business associ- 
ates rate you—and then 
have your wife fill out the 
same scale! 1 know a man, 
who was placed at the very 
top, in coóperativeness, by 
the five business associates 
who knew him best. But his 
wife rated him scarcely 
above the middle in the same quality! 

This difference between the business 
and the domestic estimate of him was a 
shock that opened his eyes. When he 
thought the thing over calmly, he was 
forced to admit that the contradiction 
was justified. He had worked whole 


Size Up Yourself or Others 


FOR EXECUTIVES 


Ability to win confidence and respect because | Impressive Favorable Indifferent Weak Repellent 
of his personality i 


Originality in devising new and better meth- Very Resourceful Fairly Occasionally Routine 


a ode wa hnanest to learn and to use improved Original Progressive Suggests Worker 
y | Fairness in dealing with others; and ability Powerful wae Men potent 
to win their codperation and loyalty e Devcon in 
' epartment 
al - : Effective Effective Unsystematic Disrupting 
a | Ability to plan work intelligently, to delegate Evenin Under Normal 


authority wisely, and to get results Emergency- Circumstances 


Ability to make his own department efficient | p; Ju : - : 
®lasa HE of the whole organization; to under- Een to — Obstructionist Highly e è Coöperative 
stand the problems of other departments P 
Ability to rouse the interest and ambition in | Develops Men Develops Neglects Discourages 
t | his men, and success in developing their own | of en to Develop. and Misinforms 
abilities High Caliber Satisfactorily Men Men 


FOR SALESMEN 


his appearance and man- 


How he impresses, b 
with 


y Strong Favorable Indifferent Weak Repellent 
ner, the men he deals 


Personality 


SOMIT to size up a sales situation and to pre- 
sent the company policy with tact, clearness 
and force 


Very "Capable Mediocre Unsuccessful 
Successful 


Energy, and application to his duties, day in 


Energetic Industrious Indifferent Lazy 
and day out $ 


Is he accurate in statements, dependable in Conscientious Careless Unreliable 


Absolutely 
money matters, faithful in social relations 


Dependable 


Ability to develop salesmanship in others by 
rousing ambition, maintaining their interest, 
and imparting information 


Develops Neglects to Discourages 
Salesmen Develop and Misinforms 
Satisfactorily Salesmen Salesmen 


FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Success in winning confidence and respect | Strong Favorable Indifferent Weak Repellent 
through his appearance and manner 


Amount of work he is able to turn out Exceptional Satisfactory Moderate Always Behind 


Accuracy and quality of work; ability to turn | Accurate Dependable Careless Spoils Work 
out work regularly that is up to the standard Often 


Energy and puc to the duties of his | Very EnergeticIndustrious Indifferent Lazy 
job, day in and day out 


Ability to go ahead with a job without being a 
told every detail; ability to suggest better Orizin l 
methods gina 


Resourceful Occasionally Routine 
Suggests Worker 


Not Difficult to 
Helpful Handle 


Coóperative Obstructionist 


Willingness to coóperate with others 


These three scales cover three different types of persons. Select the one which most nearly fits the person you 
want to rate, yourself or someone else. Read carefully the definition of the first quality. Opposite it are the 
degrees in which a person may possess this quality. Make a check at the point which, in your opinion, best 
describes the person you are sizing up. For instance, make a cross above "impressive," if you think he is un- 
usually "successful" in gaining confidence and respect; or above "repellent," if you thini he antagonizes people. 
If he is worse than “weak” but better than “repellent,” check between these qualities on the line above 


heartedly with his business companions; below the top in appearance and manner. gave him something of a jar. But he set 

and he had not put the same loyal “‘team- To his surprise, his business friends unani- to work to find how he could make what 

work" into his home affairs. mously placed him only slightly above the others thought of him agree with what he 
Another man rated himself only slightly bottom of the scale on these points! It previously had thought of himself. 
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JUST WHAT DID YOU DO? 
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di ecg É—— oC o Or 


PREVIOUS POSITIONS 


N THIS and the opposite page are shown the two sides of one of the qualification cards which, as Mr. Scott explains, 


make it almost certain that employees will find the opportunity they want and for which they are fitted. 
and certain minor items have been changed. 

This man entered the employ of the company as a steam fitter. The position 
he was fitted by training, but he took the first opening that offered. 


Names 


was not in line with the work for which 
When the opportunity came he transferred to the 


bookkeeping department; which work was more in line with what he had done previously. 
Shortly after this transfer, a requisition came in from a branch house, asking for a man of the following qualifications: 
He must have some experience in bookkeeping and accounting, some knowledge of buying, advertising, and salesmanship, 
: and must be unmarried and willing to go anywhere. 
To locate such a man and to bring his record before the executives in question took but a few moments of a clerk's 


time! 


Most of the qualifications desired were indicated by a system of color signals on the tops of the cards. 


By such a 


system it is possible, in a file of several thousand cards, simply to examine the tops of the cards to locate the occupations 
you are seeking, and to bring the desired man up for consideration. 


The rating scale, as it is used in busi- 
ness, is a means by which the judgments of 
men are made more uniform and more 
fair. It insures that those who are doing 
the judging shall talk the same language, 
think about the same facts. And it also 
insures thoughtful, deliberate expression 
of opinion. 

People talk carelessly about one another. 
It is so easy to call a man *'a crab,” or to 
express some little like or dislike, if you 
are just casually talking. But to put down 
in black and white what you really think 

‘of certain specified traits in a man, know- 
ing that careful, honest judgment is 
wanted—this is a different matter. Ex- 
perience has proved that when men are 
called on to do this, they try to put aside 
prejudice and to play absolutely fair. 

The qualities specified in rating scales 
vary according to the kind of work for 
which a person is to be rated. They are 
selected for any one scale on the basis of 
the best combination of qualities neces- 
sary for success in the job under consider- 
ation. 

Appearance ard manner, for instance, 
may be very important to a salesman’s 


success, but it plays a small part with an 
accountant. Accuracy would mean more 
in his case. 

Did you ever think about yourself and 
rris own job from this point of view? 
low well do you fit your work and how 
well does the work fit you? Just what are 
the requirements of your job and what 
sort of person is needed to fill it to the best 
advantage? 


GUPPOSE you were asked to state con- 
cisely just what your duties are, what 
responsibilities you have, and what par- 
ticular training and qualities are neces- 
sary for your success in your job. Try to 
think of yourself as an employer who has 
to hire someone for the position you now 
hold. Can you analyze it accurately 
enough to know just what kind of person 
you ought to pick out to hold it? Try 
doing this—then compare yourself with 
the analysis you have made and see 
whether you all the bill. 

The minute you start to dissect your 
own job—to make a “job analysis” —you 
find that it is a complicated proposition. 
Certain things which you considered part 


(Continued on page 47) 


of the job may be only your pet method 
of doing the work. Atiother way might be 
just as good. And you are likely to leave 
out some of the most important things, 
because they are so familiar to you that 
you forget to mention them. 

Your first attempt is not likely to pro- 
duce either a thorough or an accurate 
description of the essentials to your work. 
Yet if you cannot describe your own job, 
who can? Your boss, perhaps? Well, his 
description will at least be different from 
yours. Where you over-estimate the 
amount of training required to do your 
work, it is quite likely that he will under- 
estimate it. You probably will make the 
difficulties of the work too great; he prob- 
ably will make them too small. 

hat is really needed is a fair and ac 
curate description of every job, from the 
point of view of what it demands in the 
way of training, ability, and personal 
characteristics. This is needed, so that 
men may be more carefully picked for the 
work to be done and more justly paid for 
what they really do—not for what some 
one incorrectly thinks they are doing. 

Most of all we need it as a spur to 
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This card shows that the man had been a buyer with an advertising company, a salesman with another concern, had 
worked as a bookkeeper with a coal company, and was at the moment in the bookkeeping department of his present concern. 

Under the heading "Preference in Location," you will see that he preferred to be in Chicago, but was willing to go any- 
where for an advancement; under "Personal Data," that he was single; under, "Occupational Changes Desired," that he 
wanted a position in the "Dealers' Service Department,” and lastly, under ratings, that he had been rated very high by 
two of his superiors and that the heads of his department indicated that he was qualified to become a junior executive. 

This man was selected for the job and proved satisfactory. He received a substantial increase in pay and position. 
But he was not the only one who benefited by the filling of this position from within the organization. His transfer brought 
about a "multiple transfer," affecting three other employees. à 

When he went out of his bookkeeping post, a clerk in that department became a bookkeeper, a junior clerk took the 
place thus vacated, and an office boy was raised to the rank of juniorclerk. The only person hired from outside was a new 


EXCEPTIONAL 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS Non E 


office boy. : 


every man's ambition: to make a business 
organization a collection of visible oppor- 
tunities, not a mere set of jobs. 

One superintendent of fifteen hundred 
men told me, rather scornfully, that he 
had only four kinds of jobs under him: 
clerical, mechanical, common labor, and 
foremen. The result of this eighteenth- 
century point of view is inevitable: Two 
men are classed as “clerical help;" no one 
really knows the relative difficulty or im- 

ortance of the jobs they fill; each man is 
Fired for as little as he will take, with 
slight reference to the relative value of his 
services; the opportunities within the 
company are not known to the men and 
their potential usefulness to the company 
is equally unknown to their employers. 

A man will be paid what he really earns; 
the chance to go ahead will be visible and 
real; the man will fit his job, and the job 
will satisfy the man, only when both jobs 
and men are analyzed and understood. 

Perhaps, at one time or another, you 
have taken a mental alertness or a trade 
test. If you have, you realize that no test 
will tell all there is to be known about a 
person. The various tests and formulas, 


which are put forward as sure-shot meth- 
ods of instantly fitting man and job, fall 
woefully short of the result they claim. 
No one of them will ever tell the whole 
story about any man. 


W then, are many of the country’s 
largest companies using some form of 
trade test or mental alertness test? Be- 
cause years of experimental work have 
shown that these tests give certain reli- 
able information not so readily obtainable 
in any other way. They are helpful in 
placing men where they will be most 
valuable to their employers and will have 
the best chance themselves. When they 
are used merely as one of many methods 
of knowing men better in order that they 
may be better placed, they have a real 
value in industry. The moment they are 
thought of as cure-alls that will auto- 
matically place a man just where he be- 
longs, their value ceases. 

he "qualification. card," illustrated 
here, shows how ratings, test results, 
and all facts about a man's training, expe- 
rience, the work he desires and thinks he 
can do best, are brought together. 


This card is a powerful instrument in 
assuring you that when you are considered 
by the men above you, all the essential 
facts about you will be taken into account, 
and that your whole career will not be 
settled on the basis of some chance re- 
mark or unfounded prejudice. 

The qualification card is, in many cases, 
your only assurance that you will be con- 
sidered at all for new and better positions. 
It is your spokesman in the inner office, 
telling at the critical moment, when the 
decision is being made, just what you 
would ¿ike to do, what you think you can 
do, and why you think so. 

More men get lost in industry than ever 
were lost in forests or in cities—and they 
stay lost longer! There are few rescue 

arties and few traffic cops in industry. 

here are no sign-boards reading ‘This 
Way to the Job You Want,” or, “No 
Thoroughfare, ' or “Dangerous Curve 
Ahead.’ 

Every man can do more than one kind 
of work. He has a variety of abilities. 
But he can do one thing better than others 
and with greater enjoyment of it. Yet 
only too often (Continued on page 98) 


Shirley Langdon Takes 


a Flyer 


The story of a girl with a powerful imagination 


By Myra Sawhill 
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OR months past, a procession 

of incompetent cooks and house- 

maids had wound languidly 

through the service portion of 

the Gilmore house. But a gap, 
which threatened to become a full stop, 
had finally occurred in the ranks. 

As a corollary, early morning in mid- 
January found Isabel Gilmore so en- 
grossed with various sputtering objects 
on the kitchen range that a light tap on 
the back door elicited from her merely a 
perfunctory “Come in.” 

Some remote corner of Isabel’s mind 
was conscious that this suggestion was 
carried out;. but affairs on the stove for- 
bade investigation. 

“Mis’ Grubbs said you wanted a maid.” 

A small voice from the rear uttered 
these hopeful words. Isabel Gilmore 
turned a flushed face toward the very lit- 
tle girl who stood by the door. 

“I do! Two of them!" Isabel was em- 
phatic about it. "Do you know someone 
who wants a position?" 

“Yes’m,” announced the midget; “I 
haven't a place myself, now.” 

Mrs. Gilmore gasped; words could not 
meet the situation. But time and toast 
wait for no man—nor woman—and a 
certain pungent odor drew her attention 
once more to the range. 

“Mis’ Grubbs said I could wash dishes 
and run errands.” 

The words were far more potent than 
their small author could have guessed. 
Mrs. Grubbs was the Gilmore laundress, 
reliable beyond words. And stacks of 
unwashed dishes certainly take the joy 
out of life. 

“Very well"—Isabel was attempting 
to rescue eggs with one hand and minister 
to blackened slices of toast with the other 
—“push the coffee to the back of the 
stove and take out the bacon.” 

Off came a diminutive hat and coat. 
A small morsel of humanity hurtled 
across the kitchen floor and attacked the 
business on hand. A few minutes later, 
with a laden tray carried confidently in 
capable, grimy little hands, she found her 
way to the dining-room. 

obert Gilmore, seated watch in hand 
before a devastated grapefruit, looked up 
as the pantry door swung open. With an 
uneasy suspicion that something had 
happened to his mental machinery he 
gazed at the tray and its convoy. 

“Why—what?” he stammered. “Who 
—who are you?” 

“Im the new maid,” returned the mor- 
sel, with exceeding poise. 

Gilmore whistled softly, and his eyes 
crinkled at the corners. But trains, too, 
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have unreasonable habits, and there was 
no time then to devote to mysteries. 
Not until the breakfast whirlwind had 
subsided and Robert had departed in 
haste did Isabel find time really to look 
at the small penes flashing busily about. 
How incredibly small she was! And— 
and how incredibly dirty! Isabel gazed 
with disapproval at the tattered pink 
pap dress and the utterly disreputa- 
le high white canvas shoes, so many 
sizes too large for the child that they were 
kept on only by the laces, wrapped round 


and round the little ankles in pseudo- 
classic fashion. 

“What is your name?" she asked, won- 
dering why Mrs. Grubbs had sent her this 
disreputable little object. 

"Shirley Langdon," replied the little 
girl, her dark eyes sparkling into Isabel’s. 
“And I’m fifteen.” 

echoed Isabel. 


“Shirley Langdon!” 
Her face twitched. She tried hard for 


composure, and promptly took issue with 
the poet of Avon on the celebrated what’s- 
in-a-name controversy. Shirley Lang- 


"Why—Shirley!" exclaimed Isabel, 
Robert half led, half carried the 
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don! A name for a popular débutante! 

“Did you say you were fifteen?” Isabel 
protested aloud. ''You—you don't look 
eight!" 

*I know," the dark eyes twinkled 
amusedly; “but we're all little. I'm al- 
most as tall as my mother." 

Isabel pondered. She simply couldn't 
have the child around the house unless 
she were—well!—thoroughly renovated! 
Better give her some money and send her 
home. 

Clearly, the diminutive Shirley knew 
she was being weighed in the balance, 
and had a strong suspicion she would be 
found wanting. 

“My mama’s sick. She can’t wash or— 
or sew for us kids," she explained shrewd- 
ly. ‘‘She had a stroke, last fall, and now 
she's a—a invalid." 

“Oh! That's too bad!" Isabel’s sym- 
pathy was never hard to enlist and now 
she gave it at once. “You poor child!” 

"*Y'es'm," responded the small one with 
composure, plus pathos, and also plus 
a touch of excellent business judgment; 
“the first money I get I'm going to buy 
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running out into the hall. 


some shoes." "This with a scornful down- 


ward glance at her feet. “Yes’m!” 

There was something distinctly appeal- 
ing about the little girl, such keen intelli- 
gence in the bright dark eyes. She fairly 
radiated the mysterious quality known 
as personality. 

Isabel Gilmore promptly employed an 
unchallenged feminine prerogative; she 
changed her mind. 

"Very well, Shirley," she decided. 
“You may stay and help me till I can get 
maids." 


HE renovated Shirley was a revela- 

tion. Cleanliness, and some discarded 
but entirely wearable clothes belonging 
to a neighbor's little girl had wrought a 
dramatic transformation. 

Shirley was not really pretty, Isabel 
decided; she was too thin and white of 
face. But wonderful great dark eyes that 
sparkled and glowed, or grew soft and 
pensive with every changing thought, 
and quantities of softly curling brown 
hair lifted her far above the commonplace. 

In fact, as Isabel discovered shortly, 
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"What has happened?" Together she and 


child, exhausted by her battle with the storm, into the warm living-room 
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there was very little of the commonplace 
about Shirley Langdon. She was amaz- 
ingly quick of motion and of mind, and 
she took to the Gilmores’ comparatively 
luxurious standards of living as the pro- 
verbial duck to water. With instinctive 
good taste she tried hard to control the 
ecstasy of delight in her starved, beauty- 
loving little soul as she followed Isabel 
through one pretty room after another. 
But a quiekly-rillad squeal of joy over 
some appealing trifle, or the wistful caress 
of a downy velvet cushion, defied her 
most heroic attempts. 

The stately home of the Appletons, 
beyond the Gilmores' snow-bound garden, 
held her entranced. 

“My!” she breathed in awe, at her first 
glimpse of its splendors, “it’s a real palace, 
isn't ic?" 

“Yes,” agreed Isabel with a smile; “it’s 
a very fine house." 

“Who lives there?" Shirley asked, her 
big eyes round and shining with apprecia- 
tion. 

“People named Appleton," Isabel re- 
plied, too busy returning clean linen to 
its customary places to notice the slight 
start the child gave. 

Several times during the day Isabel 
found Shirley in absorbed contemplation 
of the mansion across the way. Itseemed 
curious that a house, no matter how im- 
posing, could so fascinate a child. Robert 
would be amused by all this, Isabel 
^ thought, as she sank into 
an easy chair in the living- 
room that afternoon for 
a few minutes of much- 
needed rest. She re- 
hearsed for his benefit a 
few of the highly original 
remarks of the young 
person who had so calmly 
invaded their domain 
that morning, and smiled 
N at Bob's anticipated 
Y appreciation. 


THE discordant jan- 
N glingof the telephone, 
|. at the far end of the long 
room, interrupted this 
pleasant amusement. 
"Can't get home till 
late,’ the voice was 
Robert's, and surpris- 
s ingly brusque. “Sorry; 
but I won't be out till 
the ten train.” 

Isabel walked slowly 
back to her comfortable 
chair, puzzled, and 
vaguely worried. The 
message was so unlike 
Bob! He was never curt 
with her. Something had 
happened! Something of 
importance, perhapseven 
rather serious! 

When Robert Gil- 
more’s masterly plans for 
the city’s great new sub- 
way system had been 
accepted by the Traction 
Company, Morton and 
Mason, the contracting hrm Robert had 
been with for years, gratefully put the work 
of construction in his hands. Years of 
steadfast plodding had flowered suddenly 
into substantial achievement; a rosy haze 
of possibilities hung above the future. 
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Isabel left the room and came back in a minute with Shirley's hand in hers. The little girl 
hung back with a new timidity, uncertain, evidently, how Robert Gilmore would regard her 


Success had been very sweet to the 
Gilmores, as the things that people work 
and wait for are apt to be. Actual work 
on the subway had been in full swing for 
many months, but Isabel Gilmore could 
still relish the new and delicious sense of 
rewarded endeavor, of hard-won prosper- 
ity, as keenly as she had done in those 
first blissful hours. 

She tried to banish the unreasoning 
sense of mishap that Robert’s unusual 
message had conjured out of a clear blue 
sky; but the feeling persisted. 

mpersonally, without a vestige of 
amusement, Isabel watched Shirley start 


for home that evening, watched her dance 
blithely along the walk to the street and 


there stop to examine appreciatively the ' 


warm little coat with its fur trimmings 
that had been too shabby for Mrs. Tem- 
ple's little daughter. 

Robert did not come on the ten train— 
not until the eleven-fifty. When Isabel 
saw the set expression of his tired face she 
was afraid to ask him what had hap- 
pened. In silence he walked into the 
living-room and flung himself wearily into 
a chair. 

“Tt looks very much . . . as though... 
we might lose out on the subway job," he 


admitted. finally in response to the tor- 
pue queenoning i Isabel’s eyes. 

“Lose out!” e was aghast. “ 
Bob, how could we?” i iss 

“Very easily,” Robert answered in a 
tired, level voice. “The work has lagged 
horribly. Materials have been hard to 
get, and as for labor—" Robert’s dispir- 
ited gesture was eloquent tribute to his 
trials from this source. “Weve had all 
kinds of difhculties—the sort of thing you 
can’t counton, and feel tempted to call hard 
luck! Trouble of every kind will goout of its 
way and around a block to come to a head 
in the subway!" (Continued on page 122) 


Twenty Rules for a Happy 


Marriage 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HERE is not a subject in all the 
world of such universal interest 
as marriage. Impelled by a 
cosmic urge the myriads of young 
men and maidens to-day are 
choosing their mates, as their fathers and 
mothers of every generation did before 
them. 
* Most of the happiness of human be- 
ings comes from the relation of one 
man and one woman. Also, most of the 
misery. ' 
Instead of generalizing on the subject 
I propose to get down to practical 
particulars and give twenty definite 
points on how to maintain a happy 
marriage. . Without further preliminaries, 
therefore, let us to business. 


I. Geta Wholesome, Common-sense 
Idea of the Sex Question 


THE foundation of marriage is the sex 
feeling. Get out of your mind the 
ignorant superstition that this is wicked. 
lis not. It is normal, and no life is well 
rounded without it. Without it there 
would be no beautiful romance, no family, 
no tender and sacred relationships of 
father, mother, brother, and sister, no 
little children. It is not ugly. It is 
beautiful and holy. : 

Marriage is not a plan devised by 
priests or lawmakers to suppress human 
desires: it is an institution developed by 
the experience of the race, and its purpose 
is not to suppress, but to develop the 
feeling of love, in the only way that can 
preserve its beauty, and promote its 
idealism. 

Married life is not a compromise with 
something half evil. It is the best 
condition under which any human being 
can mature his character. Any religion 
that frowns upon it is false. Any system 
of morality that conflicts with it or 
condemns it is dangerous and untrue. 

Get this in your mind, if you want to 
start right. : 

Chastity does not necessarily mean 
celibacy. Our mothers are as “pure” as 
our sisters. It is loyalty, idealism, and 
unselfish devotion—not unnatural denial 
of natural instincts—that make the only 
kind of “purity” that is sound and sane. 


II. Learn How to Keep Love 


F COURSE love is the one essential 
to a happy marriage. And we do 
not need anyone to tell us how to get it. 
It gets t. Nicure sees to that. A power 
greater than ourselves sweeps us into the 
circle of the divine fire. 
But the difficult problem is to keep the 
from going out. And the rule is, not 
that love usually disappears after the 
first glow of passion is past but that it 
continues “‘so long as ye both shall live." 


.as sweetl 


This, provided both parties are honest, 
loyal, and self-mastered. Marriage fails, 
love flies, and the sneer of the cynic is 
justified, only when one, or both, is dis- 
loyal, selfish, or dishonest. 

It is a natural law that if one man and 
one woman withdraw from the world into 
the sacred privacy and intimacy of love, 
and keep straight and decent, they will 
grow more and more fond of each other 
as the years go on. There are exceptions 
to all rules, of course, but you can depend 
upon it as a safe generalization that the 
best way to preserve love is to marry and 
to have children. The quips and clever 
sneers of the Smart-Aleck school of 
writers to the effect that marriage is the 


grave of love, are simply gay and poison-. 


ous flowers blooming on fecal wits. 
HI. Love is Loyalty 


[OVE is spelled not L-O-V-E, but 
L-O-Y-AL. Only so is it intelligent. 
We are commanded to love: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor.” And we solemnly 

romise to “love, honor and cherish.” 

ut how can we be commanded to do a 
thing, or what right have we to promise 
to-do a thing, over which we have no 
control? Iflove is a mysterious something 
that “just comes," and is liable any day 
to ‘‘just go," no honest man or woman 
is Nace ih contracting to go on loving 
“for better, for. worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, till 
death us do part." 

As a matter of fact, love, or at least the 
conditions that create and sustain love, 
are under the control of the will. For if, 
when we love, we are loyal and true in 
thought and in deed, love will grow with 
our growth, and after fifty years will glow 
and as steadfastly as in the 
first delirious morning of desire. 


IV. Use Common Sense 


HE difference between common sense 
and any other kind is that it is drawn 

from experience. It is based on things as 
they are, not as they perhaps ought to be. 
It grows low along the ground, where you 
can all see and possess 1t; not up on some 
high mountain of the ideal where you can 
only gaze at it. 

mmon sense is a way to get along. 
It is not a theory. It is a.program, not 
a dream. Remember, your husband is 
human. If you are to continue loving 
him you must love him for what he is, 
not for what he is going to be, or might 
be, or ought to be. Remember, your wife 
is not an angel, a divine waif, some super- 
human creature of impossible goodness 
and sweetness, but 

A spirit, yet a woman too!... 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food. 


Don’t be dHappomtel if your man is 
not what you dreamed him, nor deem 
your hopes blasted when you are made 
to realize his limitations. If you are, 
then you never loved him, you loved an 
image that was not himself at all. Many 
a soul's happiness has been crucified upon 
the cross of the ideal. It might have 
ied if it had shrewdly accepted the 
actual, 


V. Maintain Your Mutual Reserves 


You are necessarily in the most 
intimate relation that can exist 
between two personalities. And intimacy 
can be overdone, like everything else. 

Don’t bore and probe into your wife’s 
inmost thoughts. Don’t cross-question 
and examine and investigate the secrets 
of her brain. Give the woman a chance 
to develop her own personality. Every 
soul stifles without liberty. 

Don’t seek to know your husband too 
well. Leave him some mystery, and 
you'll love him better—and longer. 

. You two are one; but the keen edge of 
the joy of being one depends upon how 
well you remain two. 

To keep any intimacy from becoming 
irksome, boresome and common, calls for 
all our resources. "We need all the help 
we can get. The greatest help is Illusion. 
And you cannot retain illusion unless you 
keep up the little reticences of self-respect. 

ake vacations, not with, but from, 
each other. Give your husband a chance 
to get away from you, so that he can 
properly realize the privilege of being 
with you. Let your wife have her own 
interests, her own tastes, her own time 
and her own money, as far as practicable. 

Some saint said: “I went away from 
God to find God.” So you will find love 
by sometimes leaving jt. Many a fine 
heart has been disgusted, smothered, and 
turned to irritation by being continually 
drowned in uxoriousness. 


VI. Express Your Affection 


ET the habit. It is largely a matter 

of habit. Do. not allow yourself, 
from pride or sensitiveness or carelessness, 
to get into the way of suppressing tender 
sentiments that rise in you. Speak them 
out. 

Don't economize on terms of endear- 
ment when you are alone with the family. 
There are children who can never remem- 
ber seeing father and mother kiss except 
when about to separate to go on a journey. 

Love is the one thing it does not do to 
save. The more you spend the more you 
have. And the more you express your 
affection the more normally it grows. If 
you cut off all the leaves of a tree it will 
die. Do not take love for granted. Speak 
it out. (Continued on page 230) © 
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Why You Become Immune from 


Certain Diseases 


_ An interview with Dr. William H. Park 
As reported by M. K. Wisehart 


T HAS been estimated that infec- 
[tious diseases cause at least two 
thirds and perhaps three fourths of 
all deaths. Such diseases, by their 
poisonous after-effects, are responsi- 
ble for most of the so-called chronic dis- 
eases of the heart, kidneys, lungs, bones, 


Science has never found, except for the 
few diseases against which we have 
specific antitoxins and vaccines, as in the 
case of diphtheria and smallpox, any bet- 


‘ter disease preventives than sunlight, 


fresh air, active physical exercise, proper 
clothing— neither too much nor too little; 


almost inevitably come in contact to-day, 
or to-morrow, or thereafter. This is 
nature’s way of giving us immunity from 
disease even if we catch the germs. 
Infectious diseases—those that " are 
“catching” by spreading from one person 
to another—are caused by living parti- 


and brain. Ultimately, by 
absolute cleanliness, by pre- 
venting infection from in- 
sects and animals, by the use 
of specific vaccines, and by 
the strictest possible obedi- 
ence to the laws of health, 
most of these diseases may 
be stamped out. But to- 
day you can scarcely avoid 
coming in contact with 
these germs. 

So far as possible, you 
should consciously avoid 
such contact. But it is 

erhaps more important to 
beat in mind that a vigorous 
condition of health is the 
biggest factor in your pro- 
tection against many dis- 
eases for preventing which 
there is no efficient vaccine. 

We carry all the time in 
our throats the germs of 
many kinds of disease, such 
as bronchitis, pneumonia, 
frequently tuberculosis, and 
sometimes diphtheria. We 
occasionally carry in our 
intestines the germs of 
typhoid fever. In hot cli- 
mates the inhabitants are 
very likely from time to 
time to carry in their intes- 
tines the germs of such dis- 
eases as dysentery and 
cholera. 

But even though we have 
the germs in our bodies, we 
may escape having the 
disease, because of certain 
conditions that give us im- 
munity. You may be im- 
mune from certain diseases 
because you either have had 
them or have been inocu- 
lated with vaccine or anti- 
toxin. Immunity of this 
kind is known as specific. 
Your general immunity. de- 
pends largely upon the 
healthy condition of your 


One Difference Between City 
People and Country People 


HE process of complete or partial immunization 
against various diseases goes on particularly in 
cities and towns where peoplelive close together," 
says Doctor Park. ‘While tlie city man is practically 
immune from pneumonia, unless he is subjected to great 
exposure which robs him of his resistance, a man com- 
ing fresh from Labrador and riding in the subway would 
have had no training in producing the antibody against 
pneumonia, and the chances are therefore enormous 
that he would contract the disease. 
: “Many city dwellers are protected not only against 
neumonia, but against- bronchitis and tuberculosis, 
y having developed the protective antibodies. It has 
been said that to avoid having tuberculosis one should 
be sure to have a tiny bit of it; just enough to incite our 
tissues to produce the antibodies. We have found that 
city dwellers who, since childhood, have had in their 
tissues somewhere a pea-sized mass of tuberculosis with 
a limited quantity of living tubercle bacilli, tend to be 
immune from any further development of the disease. ... 

“The tissues of country people have not had to pro- 
duce the protective substances against diseases that are 
common in the city. They are consequently more sus- 
ceptible than city people. This was shown in our ex- 
perience with influenza. That epidemic, which reached 
out from the cities and swept the country districts, 
caused a much greater proportion of deaths in the 
country from complicating pneumonia than in the city. 
'This susceptibility was also demonstrated over and 
over again in the war camps, where the country boys 
got pneumonia from immune city boys who carried the 
germs. 

“The average city child has greater resistance to the 
common city diseases, such as scarlet fever, measles, 
and diphtheria, than the country child has. In general, 
we know that the city man is less susceptible to the 
common city diseases, because he is bred of stock that 
1s less susceptible, by virtue of having experienced and 
survived these diseases." 


cles, known as germs, mi- 
crobes, bacteria, which are 
so small that they can be 
seen only with the aid of a 
powerful microscope. They 
reproduce themselves very 
rapidly, simply by expand- 
ing until they divide in 
two, each half becoming a 
new germ. Thus the proc- 
ess rapidly goes on. 

The disease germs are 
cells. Our whole body is 
made up of cells. The body 
cells are the older and 
stronger of the two; and 
under the right conditions 
they have the power of re- 
sisting or eating up the 
disease-germ cells. When 
the disease germs get into 
the body, a struggle follows 
to see which shall overcome 
the other. In the greater 
number of cases, except in 
the most virulent and acute 
diseases, the cells of our 
bodies succeed in over- 
coming the disease cells. 
The power of the body cells 
to overcome the disease 
cells is known as resistance, 
or immunity. 

You are not necessarily 
med. when a microbe 

nds lodgment in or upon 
your body. To accetti 
an infection, it is necessary 
that the invading germ 
shall be capable of main- 
taining itself, of multiplying 
and functioning within your 
body. Whether it succeeds 
in doing this depends on 
several circumstances: 

The number of the invad- 
ing microbes is one of these 
circumstances. "The path 
by which the microbes get 
into your body is another. 
The condition of the body 
as to general health is 


mucous membranes and on your good 
physical condition as a whole. 

By the right kind of living, by keeping 
ourselves at a high level of physical fitness, 
thus helping our tissues gradually and con- 
tinually to absorb the germs, we are, in a 
sense, really “vaccinating” ourselves against 
many types of disease. 
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and, also, supplying the body with the 
right kind of food. 

You must avail yourself of these things 
to enjoy good health. When in good 
health, your tissues.and fluids produce the 
conditions and substances that resist and 
even devour the germs which you carry 
with you now, or with which you will 


another. The condition of the particular 
part of the body reached by the microbes, 
as, for instance, the tonsils, the teeth or 
the appendix, is still another. 

When disease germs attack your body 
cells your body produces substances of a fet- 
ment character known as “antibodies.” 
These antibodies have the power of destroy- 
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ing disease germs and of neutralizing the 
poisons that such germs produce. These 
ferments are especially found in the white 
cells of the blood, the leucocytes, and these 
white cells have a great power of digestion. 
If conditions in your body are right the 
white blood cells engulf and devour disease 
germs. If conditions in your body are not 
right, due to unhealthful living or to other 
causes, and if on this account the microbes 
prove strong enough to with- 
stand the action of your anti- 
bodies, and the other opposing 
forces of your blood, then the 
whole defensive apparatus 
given you by nature collapses, 
and instead of recovering you 
succumb to the disease. 


Your immunity or re- 
sistance to infection de- 
pends mainly upon three 
factors: First, the barrier to 
invading microbes offered 
by the skin and the mucous 
membranes, and by the 
acidity of the gastric juice; 
second, the action of certain 
substances—an tibodies— 
in the blood or lymph which 
bathes the body cells; third, 
the ability of certain cells— 
leucocytes—to engulf and 
destroy the small microbic 
organisms. 

If these factors are absent, 
or inactive, you become 
susceptible to disease. The 
disease germ is on the watch 
for its opportunity, and can 
avail itself of what you may 
call a “run-down” condi- 
tion. Some germs even find 
their opportunity from the 
slightest break in the skin, 
which, as a protective cover- 
ing, is one of the most im- 
portant factors in immunity. 

A child, for instance, may 
put his finger in the mouth of 
a puppy that has rabies; but 
if the skin of the child's 
finger is not broken the child 
does not get the disease. If 
the child has a hangnail, 
however, he almost certainly 
does get the disease. A man 
may handle garden soil that 
contains the germs of 
tetanus (lockjaw), but he 
doesn’t get the disease unless 
the germs carried in with the 
dirt are pocketed in contact 
with injured tissues away 
from the air in some tiny 
wound, which may have 
come from a rusty nail. 

When the body is in good 
health, it can produce a 
much greater quantity of 
the antibodies which de- 
stroy disease germs than 
when the body is below nor- 
mal. Likewise, the power of 
the white blood cells to surround and 
devour disease germs is much greater 
then. The healthy body is, therefore, not 
only more apt to resist infection, but is 
also more likely to overcome it if infec- 
tion takes place. 

We can put a drop of a man's blood 
under a microscope and watch the white 


blood cells actually consuming bacteria. 
And we know that in sick people the 
power of the white blood cells to do this 
work is greatly lessened. We know, too, 
that the germs of many diseases are first 
attacked by the antibodies and that, fol- 
lowing this attack, the white blood cells 
engulf the disease germ and destroy it. 
So we know that, especially in cities, 
where we are constantly coming in con- 
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R. WILLIAM H. PARK is the leading bacteriologist of 
America engaged in work for the prevention of the most 
prevalent infectious diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
pneumonia, influenza, and measles. 
experts on questions of immunity and the preventive treatment 
of infectious diseases. 
The first to start the diagnosis of diphtheria from a public- 
health standpoint, he was one of the leaders of his profession 
in developing the use of antitoxins for the prevention of diph- 
theria. Out of his work in this field grew the Bureau of 
Laboratories of the Health Department of New York City. 

He is now engaged in extensive investigations beacing upon 
the immunization of children from diphtheria through the use 
of the Shick test and antitoxin inoculation, and in investiga- 
tions to determine the exact worth of various toxins in the 
treatment of respiratory diseases. 

Doctor Park was born in New York City in 1863. He was 
graduated in medicine from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1886, and subsequently studied at the University 
of Vienna. He is professor of bacteriology and hygiene at New 
York University, director of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment Bureau of Laboratories, consulting bacteriologist and 
medical examiner in bacteriology for the State Department 
of Health. He is the author of the standard work, “Pathogenic 
Microórganisms,'' and other works in bacteriology and hygiene. 


tact with disease germs, it is necessary to 
keep in the best possible health in order 
that the tissues may produce the necessary 
antibodies, and that the white blood cells 
may be in fighting trim. 

It you stay up late at night, or remain 
for a long time in a close, poorly ventilated 
room, you are liable to cold, headache, in- 


He is one of the leading 
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digestion, because your resistance is 
lessened. 

As a result of exposure to cold the 
normal temperature of the membranes of 
your nose and throat is lowered by action 
of the nerves on the circulation. The 
lowered temperature of your membranes 
makes: you susceptible to disease from 
such germs as have already found lodg- 
ment in your throat or nasal passages, or 
from those that may find 
lodgment there while the ab- 
normal condition lasts. You 
may get just a cold, or you 
may get influenza or pneu- 
monia. 

Again, exposure to heat 
causes a change in the in- 
testinal tract that makes 
you susceptible to disease 
from germs which you may 
at any time be harboring 
there. Thus, the result of 
heat exposure may be simply 
diarrhea, or it may be 
typhoid fever. 


ITALITY such as comes 

from active physical ex- 
ercise in the open, a healthy 
skin such as may be induced 
by frequent bathing, healthy 
mucous membranes, sound 
teeth, sound tonsils—these 
are the best protections 
against disease. Bad tonsils, 
bad teeth, bad appendix— 
these, among other specific 
conditions, give an oppor- 
tunity for the development 
of disease from germs lodged 
in their localities. 

It is only a few diseases, 
such as measles, chicken 
pox, and smallpox, that 
seem to infect those in good 
physical condition as easily 
as those in poor condition. 
If you allow your health to 
be below normal, the activi- 
ty of the various organs and 
the action of the various 

_ substances in your blood are 
decreased. his decrease 
may make you susceptible 
to such diseases as tubercu- 
losis or typhoid fever. 

Your resistance to disease 
is decreased by overwork, 
Overstrain or worry, inade- 
quate rest or sleep, improper 
environment, lack of fresh air 
and sunlight, exposure to cold 
and wet, malnutrition which 
comes from insufficient or 
improper food, excesses in 
eating or in the use of alco- 
hol. 

Our latent power of de- 
veloping the antibodies with 
which to combat disease 
germs is the basis of the suc- 
cess modern science has had 
in fighting a few of the most 

dreaded diseases with antitoxins or vac- 

cines. Smallpox, once a widespread scourge, 

is prevented by giving the patient a 

very small dose of a similar, but trifling, 
disease in cows called cowpox. These 
germs, properly prepared, give the patient 

a very mild attack of the cowpox, and 

cause the blood to (Continued on page 107) 
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‘Nora Understood Men! 


By Fannie Kilbourne 
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ORA MONROE was as inter- 
esting to women as she was to 
men. A woman who is espe- 
cially interesting to men always 


is. omen love to talk about . 


her and think about her, and speculate on 
what it is she does and how she does it. 
There is a fascinatingly personal twist to 
this idea—every woman privately hopes 
to discover the secret. She will then, she 
thinks, take it home and try it on her own 
front porch. 
Nora's charm, though, was not inspir- 
ing to this sincerest of flattery. The silliest 
imitator who ttied dressing her hair in the 
boyish simplicity of Nora’s curls, or talk- 
ing to men with Nora’s wide, friendly 
smile and easy camaraderie, even the silli- 
est had wits enough to fear that it was 
like putting.a limousine body on a flivver 
chassis. Popularity like Nora’s never 
hung by a hair, be it ever so black and 
glossy; Nora, arriving at the country club 
in the car of first one eligible bachelor, 
then another, undeniably had something 
more than a friendly smile. It was not 
brains or beauty or money; prettier, wit- 
tier, and richer women than Nora decided 
that. Her appeal, interested feminine 
speculation at last concluded, rested on 
the firm rock foundation of the widow’s 
stronghold. Nora understood men. 
Nora, of course, was not a widow. 
But— : 
“She’s kept house for three brothers 
since she was sixteen,” her friends told 
each other. “The house has been full of 
men ever since she knew enough to look 
about her. And Nora’s clever.” 
' Really, compared with Nora's exten- 
sive experience, the average widow, with 
her mere knowledge of how to handle 
one man, had never gone beyond the 

rimer class. Nora might have had her 

. A. or a Kappa key; there was scarcely 
a type she had missed. The men she 
knew through Gray, her eldest brother, 
liked Ibañez, knew what the “Coq d’Or” 
was, and at least pretended to understand 
Amy Lowell. Will's friends were frankly 
brows of a lower caste. They kept a box 
score at ball games, knew the vaudeville 
teams by name, and could tell the make of 
any automobile two blocks away. Teddy's 
pals were almost too young to count; they 
were still at the age when it is considered 
dashing to tide down Nicollet Avenue 
shouting the school yell whenever West 
High beat North. Still, it is not likely 
that Nora went to occasional games and 


dances with even these without picking 
up a point here and there. To borrow 
from Kipling, “The things you can learn 


from the yellow and brown will help you 
a lot with the white." 

The very house that Nora kept for her 
three popular and hospitable brothers was 
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a testimonial to her knowledge of men. 


There was not one jiggly-legged tea table - 


in the place, not one delicate sofa cushion 
that would not bear handling, no spindly, 
stiff-backed chairs, no rose-shaded can- 
dles, no taffeta-befrilled doll concealing 
the telephone in her voluminous skirts. 

It was a man's home. The living-room 
was large and warmly spacious. 
chair was big and deep-seated, low lights 
threw their radiance over the left shoulder 
directly onto one's newspaper. When 
men wanted to play cards, there was a 
round, pocketed, baize-covered top for 
the dining-room table and a drop-light 
which could be screwed into place at a 
moment’s notice, an ugly, green-shaded 
bulb dangling by its own wire, which 
might offend the esthetic taste but which 
shaded the eyes and threw its radiance 
full on the cards. 

The matches were never half across the 
room from the tobacco. 

“Oh, ashes are good for the rugs," Will 
or Gray would declare. And if Nora 
never actually accepted this age-old mas- 
culine fiction, at least she never contra- 
dicted it. She might push a tray across 
the table carelessly toward the smoker, 
but that was her most emphatic protest. 

And the dinners that Nora served! 

The guests—for there was nearly al- 
ways at least one—never found his 
healthy young appetite teased by a spoon- 
ful of some rich creamy mixture on a 
round of toast, and another spoonful of 
mixed fruit under a fluff of whipped 
cream. There was fried chicken, or steak, 
thick, juicy, rare, and big baked potatoes. 
The vegetables were not creamed into an 
indeterminate flavor but served piping 
hot, each in its own inimitable liquor. 
The salad was crisp and simply dressed. 
And there was a fair chance that the des- 
sert might be pie. Nora made the pies 
herself. A guest might possibly with- 
stand the charms of the main course, but 
he never failed, be he a dignified business 
associate of Gray’s or a football chum of 
Teddy’s, to fall prostrate before Nora’s 
pies. Then there was clear strong coffee 


and, beloved of. the masculine heart, 


cheese! 


SMALL wonder that the constantl grow- 
ing stream of the Monroes’ friends, 
cheered by all this comfort, mellowed b 

all this food, should be ready to look with 
favor upon the Monroes' sister. Not, 
however, that this required any particular 
cheering or mellowing. Nora was natur- 
ally as pleasing to the masculine eye and 
taste as her living-room or her dinners. 
Her hair, kept short ever since typhoid, 
six pe ago had left it curly, ringleted 
thick and black and glossy all over her 
shapely little head. It lent a touch of 


Every . 


boyishness that accented the tip-tilted 
pausncy of her profile, the roguishness of 

er gold-brown eyes, the way she wrinkled 
her nose when she laughed. She could 
talk at ease with anybody, from a re- 
turned missionary to an awkward high 
school freshman. And as a listener— 
well, more than one casual acquaintance 
had discovered what a dashed entertain- 
ing fellow he was and what a charming 
girl she was, at almost the same moment. 

Oh, yes, Nora understood men. 

Small wonder that other women, seeing 
her at symphonies with Gray's friends, 
surrounded at dances by Will's, shoutin 
at football games with Teddy's, studi 
her methods with envy and admiration 
but with despair. Nora's popularity, 
they sadly admitted, rose above any tri- 
umph of technique. 

ow they would have gasped, these 
envying, admiring women, if they could 
have listened in on some surreptitious wire 
and overheard the conversation in the 
Monroe living-room that very night! 


D^VIbD DENNISON, who was sitting 
across the broad library table from 
Nora, had not really come to call on her. 
He had come to see Gray; but when he 
found her brother out and Nora in he ac- 
cepted the substitution with cheerful in- 
difference. He wanted to tell somebody 
about his new position, and Nora would 
do quite as well as Gray. 

For some time, the conversation would 
have occasioned no gasps of surprise. It 
drifted placidly from the subject of Den- 
nison's promotion to head of the employ- 
ment branch of his firm, into a general 
discussion of the psychological aspect of 
hiring and firing men. It may not have 
been an exciting subject; still, it was not 
especially dull. And Nora was.always 
such a good listener! The best of listen- 
ers, though, have their off nights, and this 
was evidently Nora's. She fixed her eyes 
on Dennison's face with a determined 
look of bright interest; but if he had been 
just a shade less interested in the subject 
he could not have failed to notice that she 
was paying very vague attention to his 
comments. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his account 
of a bookkeeper who had been a dismal 
failure at keeping books, but had become 
a foreman six weeks after being trans- 
ferred to the shops, Nora's abstraction 
vanished. She rested her elbows on the 
broad table and leaned forward on them. 

“Denny,” she interrupted him, “I want 
to ask you something.” 

“Shoot!” said Dennison. 

But, permission having been granted, 
Nora hesitated. Her question obviously 
had nothing to do with the revived book- 
keeper. She pulled the black ringlet over 
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Dennison was nearly through his luncheon before Nora smiled at hii, questioningly over her coffee cup. Oh, Nora 
understood men; she would never have tried to make one of them talk before he had had something to eat 


her ear out to its straight four inches, then 
let it fly back into curl again. She did 
this three times abstractedly. 

“Well, what’s on your mind?” Denni- 
son encouraged her. 

She laughed, a nervous, self-conscious 
laugh, foreign to the gay, confident Nora. 

"You're interested in sizing people up,” 
she temporized, “in seeing where they're 
wrong, why they don't fit—I thought 
maybe you could give me some good ad- 


. vice." 


Dennison nodded his willingness. Nora 
traced a pattern with her forefinger on the 
table. 

“Denny,” she said without looking up, 
**what's the matter with me?” 

"Absolutely nothing," the man an- 
swered promptly. "You're erfect." 

Nora eased ande his gallantry. 

“Please! I’m after advice, not D 
What's the matter with me? Why"— 
her voice was lightly mocking, but there 


was a sudden bright color in her cheeks— 
"why don't men fall in love with me?" 

"Why don't men—why don't men... 
oh, Nora, that's a good one!" Dennison 
leaned back in the roomy chair to laugh; 
but after a moment the laughter vanished 
in amazement. “Why don't they fall in 
love with you? What's the joke? Didn't 
you say you turned down three invita- 
tions for this evening? All from men, 
weren't they?" 


Nora nodded. 


E UR—no, five men callingon you the 
same evening, that's what I found the 
other night," Dennison went on. “Why, 
Nora, I'd say offhand that you were the 
most popular girl I’ve ever known.” 
“Oh—popular!” Nora dismissed scorn- 
fully. ‘Being popular doesn’t mean any- 
thing. You know how two men can stand 
on a busy street and look up in the air 
till they draw a crowd, all craning their 


necks to see what it is the two men see. 
Being popular is just like that. One or 
two men happen to like you, and the rest 
hustle around to see what’s drawing the 
crowd. I suppose I’m popular enough— 
plenty of men take me to the theatre and 
riding and to dances and so on. But"— 
she laughed again, the nervous, self-con- 
scious laugh— “they don't fall in love 
with me.” 

“Oh p? 

“One after another of these men who 
are paying me attention suddenly begins to 
fall off. 1 always know what it means. 
Before long, he gets me off in a confiden- 
tial corner at a dance or asks me to go to 
lunch with him—I can tell what's com- 
ing by the very tone of his invitation 
—and tells me about the most wonderful 
gir in the world, and how he wants me to 

e the very first to know he's found her. 
I'm always sweet and sympathetic. ... I 
can't say it's ever even chipped my heart, 
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and there’s always been 
some new man ready to take 
his place. But— How many 
proposals do you think I’ve 
* had in the last five years?” 

“T give it up. Anywhere 
from ten to fifty.” 

“Two. And one of those 
wasn’t in love with me. I 
guess the first one was, be- 
cause he married somebod 
else within six months, which 
is a pretty good sign. The 
second was just a friendly 
proposition. The man had 
had to take a larger apart- 
ment than he wanted, and 
I guess that put the mar- 
riage idea into his head. It 
wasn’t romantic at all. He 
just thought I’d be a handy 
thing to have in the house, 
like electricity. He took my 
rejection very philosophi- 
cally." Nora laughed—she 
never missed a laugh, even 
on herself. “He said that 

erhaps it was just as well. 

e'd get Dick to go in with 
him instead. e wasn't 
used to living in the house 
with women, and it might 
not have worked out well, 
anyway. It probably, he 
apologized, wasn't much of 
an idea." 


TENNISON joined in her 
laugh. 

“But I don’t get you,” 
he said, puzzled. “ You’ve 
got a mighty nice home 
here and you're having a 
corking time—what do you 
suddenly want of propos- 
als?" 

Nora shrugged her shoul- 
ders lightly. 

“Oh, the idea just appeals 
to me. I suppose i feel 
spinsterhood creeping up on 
me, and it makes me nerv- 
ous. Gray is going to be 
married in the spring, you 
know, and Will probably 
will, too, in a few years. 
And then, after a while, 
Teddy'll find some little cu- 
tie, and whom will I have? 
'This having a few million 
men paying me attention 
won't be enough then. No, 
Denny, I've reached the 

oint where"—she rested 
hee chin on her laced fingers 
and the smile in her gold- 
brown eyes was only half 
mocking— “ the point where 
I'd rather have one man calling on me 
five nights than five men on one night. 
There's all the difference in the world, 
you know." 

“Yes, of course there is," Dennison ad- 
mitted. He watched the girl, puzzled, for 
several seconds. Then the light of under- 
standing broke over his face. “By Jove— 
Isee! You've fallen in love!” 

The bright color that flamed in Nora's 
face swept hotly up to the little black 
curls against her temples. 

“That’s it! You're blushing red as a 
beet! Of course—spinsterhood creeping 
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It was high-school vintage fun, crude, of course, but scarcely offensive 


up on you at twenty-five... I thought 
that was pretty thin—so that's it." 

Nora laughed, still scarlet. 

“Don’t shoot; I'll come down.” 

“So that's it!" 

She nodded. 

“Yes, that’s it, I guess.” 

“Well, I'll be darned! And the man 
doesn'tlike you?" This last incredulously. 

“Of course he likes me," said Nora in- 
dignantly; “he likes me very much, in- 
deed. hy, I'll be the very first person 
he'll tell when he falls in love with some- 
body else." 


“Well, I never imagined—" 

“I should hope you didn’t,” said Nora 
fervently. "I hope it isn't writ large on 
my brow. I'll probably be furious in the 
morning to think I told you. But—your 
talking about sizing up all these men and 
setting them on the right track, set me to 
thinking. I knew you wouldn't misunder- 
stand me and—I suddenly wondered if 
there was anything I could do, something 
besides just wait. I— Denny, you're a 
man, you know how men feel about things, 
and you're a psychology shark besides. 
Isn't there something a girl could do?” 
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enough to account for the anger that flashed in Nora's gold-brown eyes 


*By Jove, that's an interesting prob- 
lem! Idon't mean to sound cold-blooded, 
Nora, there's nobody on earth I'd like to 
help out in any way any better than you, 
or anybody I'd rather see get the man she 
wants. But, taken just as a psychological 
problem, it's a dandy!”. i 

Nora said nothing. 

“To analyze the mysterious something 
that attracts a man to a woman," Denni- 
son went on, "that makes him suddenly 
love her instead of like her. And then to 
create this, build it up out of the raw ele- 
ments, If that isn't an experiment!” 


“You—you think it could be done?" 

"[ don't know," Dennison admitted. 
“But you can bet I'll think it over. It 
almost seems as though—” 

“There’s Gray!" 

A latchkey was rattling in the lock. 

“Suppose I take you out to lunch Mon- 
day," Dennison concluded hastily; ‘and 
we can talk it over." 

Nora nodded. And: 

“Hello, Gray, did you look in the mail 
box? There's a telephone call for you on 
the back of that envelope." 

One would never have guessed from 
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Nora’s suddenly matter-of- 
fact tone that human fingers 
had been set to meddling 
with her destiny. 
«€ Well?” 
Dennison was nearly 
Fg his luncheon be- 
fore Nora smiled at him 
questioningly over the top 
of her coffee cup. Oh, Nora 
understood men; she would 
never have tried to make 
one of them talk before he 
had had something to eat. 
“Well, I've been thinking 
about you, Nora.” 
_ “And what have you de- 
cidedisthematter with me?" 
“Nothing. The matter is 
with the man. He must be 
as blind as a bat and as 
stupid as they make them." 
“Doubtless,” Nora agreed 
cheerfully. "But, with all 
his faults, I love him still.” 


“OF COURSE,” Denni- 

son generalized, “I’ve 
come to the conclusion that 
there are qualities in a wo- 
man that a man /ikes and 
others that he/oves. He likes 
comradeliness, for instance; 
helovessweetness. But, by 
Jove, Nora, you’ ve got them 
all! 

“Nonsense. If I’m as per- 
fect as that, why hasn’t it 
—made a dent?” 

“Well, I'll tell you the 
way I figure it out," Denni- . 
son answered. “The idea of 
getting married at all is 
probably the very furthest 
from this fellow's thoughts. 
A man, once he gets safely 
past twenty-five or-six—this 
chap is past that, isn't he?— 
is apt to be like that till some- 
thing gives him an awful 
prod. He has his eye on 
getting ahead; he’s probably 
got his life arranged so that 
1t is fairly comfortable; he 
has you to take out and go 
to see; it’s pretty soft for 
him. If he thinks of your 
side of it at all—and he 
may not, the average man 
is blame thoughtless—he 
probably thinks you're per- 
fectly contented. Very like- 
ly he unconsciously thinks 
of you as belonging to your 
brothers, almost as though 

ou were married to them. 

he chances are it has never 
occurred to him but that 
you'd be just as willing as he is to have 
things go on like this indefinitely. The 
stunt, as I see it, is to give him a jolt, do 
something to let him see your side of things 
a little, to set him to thinking about you 
instead of himself." 

Nora poured herself another cup of 
coffee thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” she admitted; “but how could 
I do it?" 

“That’s the problem, of course. You 
haven't any money, have you?" 

“Any money?" 

“Yes, to invest. (Continued on page 115) 


Human Nature—as Seen in a 


Great Office Building 


The experiences of Edwin A. Cochran, manager of 
the Woolworth Building 


HE only people that get within 
hailing distance of the Wool- 
worth Building and fail to visit 
the top of the tower—the high- 
est of its kind in the world— 
seem to be the folks who work in the offices 
right here in the building itself,” said Ed- 
win A. Cochran, manager of the most 
famous business structure in the world. 

“Every tenant receives a permanent 
pass to the tower. But they 
seldom take time to use it, un- 
less they want to show the 
sights to out-of-town visitors. 
We have a visiting list of 375,- 
000 persons a year—more than 
a thousand for every day the 
tower is open. 

“In our register there are the 
autographs of kings, queens, 
and princes from abroad, and 
of country cousins from all over 
the United States. Here are the 
signatures of the King and 
Sern of Belgium, and also 
that of the Prince of Wales. 
But we are very democratic. 
We didn’t give these royal 
visitors a page all to themselves. 
See here!” 

Mr. Cochran pointed to the 
signature of the Prince of 
Wales: and just below it I read 
the name, “John Hancock." 
He was a visitor from Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, who with 
sturdy independence inscribed 
himself “farmer.” 

“Entertaining visitors to the 
tower isn’t the only duty I 
have, of .course," said r. 
Cochran with a smile, “but it 
is my most public function. 
And Í get quite a bit of fun out 
of it at times. Only the other 
day a man came to me and 
offered five dollars if I would 
let him walk to the top. Itold ` 
him he could ride for Fey cents. No, that 
wouldn’t do; he wanted to walk. Well, 
the stairs are free, of course, but this man’s 
request was so unusual that I insisted up- 
on knowing his purpose. 

“It developed that he had made a 
wager that he could walk to the top of the 
tower in twenty minutes. In the interest 
of sport, of course, I couldn’t refuse such 
a request. Asa matter of fact, I became 
a sort of master of ceremonies. The pros- 
pective climber went to the engine-room, 
four stories below the street level, and 
guards were stationed at various floors to 
make sure he didn’t steal a ride of a few 
floors now and then on an elevator. 
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By Hannah Mitchell 


“When the maker of the bet reached 
the top of the tower another man, who 
was there waiting, handed him five hun- 
dred dollars! The climb had taken just 
seventeen minutes. 

“Speaking of climbing reminds me of 
one of the queerest applicants for a job I 
ever encountered. e wanted to be a 
night watchman; but he stipulated that 
he must be permitted to walk up stairs in 
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EDWIN A. COCHRAN 


Mr. Cochran is manager of the Woolworth Building in New 
York, with its 4,000 offices in which 13,000 persons work. 
Through its doors 50,000 people pass every week day. He 
directs hundreds of employees, sees that the $7,000,000 
building is kept in order, with all its wonderful equip- 
ment working smoothly, and incidentally has to deal with 
the grievances and grouches of the thousands of tenants 


the discharge of his duties, instead of 
down. That was an unusual request, as 
most persons prefer walking down stairs 


to "m 

“In his case the explanation was simple 
enough: He had been a watchman for 
many years in a building where he was re- 
quired to begin at the bottom and work 
upward. When he reached the top he 
could ride down. The result was that he 
had developed enormous climbing mus- 
cles; but the opposite set of muscles had 
become practically atrophied. It made 
him lame and caused him great pain to go 
down stairs. Unfortunately, we couldn't 
give him a job without disarranging our 


entire schedule, so he left to look for a job 
where he could climb. 

“Of course such a show place as this 
attracts countless persons seeking thrills 
and notoriety, and we have to be on the 
lookout for them constantly. One day a 
visitor hustled a sha little burro into 
one of the elevators before anyone knew 
what was going on. The operator refused 
to start the car, and the animal's owner 
came to me. His scheme was 
to take the burro to the tower, 
photograph it there, and make 
a fortune selling post cards 
showing the little beast view- 
ing New York from the highest 
building in the city. 

“We foil most of these per- 
sons, but once in a while one 
of them is too smart for us. 
When the building was new, a 
couple presented themselves in 
my office one day and asked 
permission to be married at 
the top of the tower. There 
wasn't any harm in that, but 
I knew that if we started the 
practice we would become a 
regular Gretna Green, so I re- 
fused. 

"However, the couple was 
obsessed with the idea that 
their marital bliss depended 
upon making our tower their 
Altar of Hymen. They con- 
consulted an East Side mar- 
riage broker, and he came and 
offered to ‘split’ with me # I 
would permit the marriage. 

* When I turned the propo- 

sition down he seemed to ac- 
quiesce, but asked if the couple 
might visit the tower in the 
evening for che purpose of see- 
ing the view. lt was open for 
some repair work that evening 
and there was no objection to ` 
the party's going up. But the 
marriage broker was too clever for me. 
There was a rabbi in the party, and he 
married the couple, at the top of the 
tower, before the attendants knew what 
was going on. 
` “And the marriage broker didn't divide 
the fee with me, either! 
. "You'd never guess what is the ques- 
tion asked most frequently at the infor- 
mation desk in the lobby!" said Mr. 
Cochran. “They want to know where the 
five and ten cent store is, apparently tak- 
ing it for granted there must be one. The 
fact is that Mr. Woolworth made a bind- 
ing provision that there should never be 
such a store in this building. 


Human Nature—as Seen 


“A great many visitors, 
especially those from the 

iddle West, like to specu- 
late about what a 'Kansas 
cyclone’ would do to our 
792-foot tower. That is a 
matter I hope never to see 
put to a test. We can tell 
them, though, that the tower 
is built to withstand a hurri- 
cane pressure of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles an 
hour, a velocity far beyond 
anything that ever has been 
reached by a wind here. 


x: HEN there is a high 

wind, people often 
stand across d street and 
watch the tower, to see wheth- 
er it sways. Some of them as- 
sert they can see it, but that 
is probably but imagination. 
The building does sway, but 
it wouldn't be safe if it did 
not. At times it swings 
four inches out of the per- 
pendicular on each side, or 
a total swing of eight inches. 
But it would take a mighty 
sharp eye to detect it from 
the street." 

It is now more than seven 
years since Mr. Cochran 
was made manager of the 
Woolworth Building. He 
is now a shareholder in the 
corporation controlling the 
structure; but his big job is 
still that of manager of the 
building. | He has under 
him a staff of more than 
four hundred persons. This 
staff is divided into four 
departments: the janitoring, 
the engineering, the watch- 
men, and the clerical. 

Mr. Cochran is a large and 


genial man who commands respect, and has 
` the knack of "getting along" with others. 
This must be something of an asset to a man 
who has the supervision of a building with 
four thousand offices, and in which thirteen 
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THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


From the street level to the tip of the great gilded lantern at 
the top of the tower, measures 792 feet; but the building also 
£oes down 150 feet into the ground. It has 6,500 windows in its 
60 stories above the street. In a high wind it sways eight inches. 
But it is built to withstand a hurricane of 160 miles an hour, 
which is far beyond the velocity the wind ever reaches in New 
York. The high structure to the right of the Woolworth Build- 
ing is the Municipal Building. In the foreground is the spire 
of St. Paul's church—the oldest church building in New York 


every day on business or pleasure. 
Dealing with four thousand tenants, 
with after-breakfast grouches, is one item 
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to which Mr. Cochran gives 
his personal attention. 

“It may surprise you to 
know that ‘Blue Monday’ 
is not azure colored for us,” 
said Mr. Cochran, who be- 
lieves in telling the pleasant 
things first. “We never 
have complaints on Mon- 
day. I suppose the tenants 
are so busy with their mail 
and getting business started 
for die week that they don't 
have time to find fault. 
Tuesday a few of them look 
around and find something 
wrong; and by Friday, trou- 
ble has reached its 'peak' 
for the week. 

“The most frequent cause 
of complaint is dirty win- 
dows. Make that emphatic. 
Some day a tenant notices 
that his windows are dirty, 
and he scribbles the date 
on one of the panes with a 
pencil. Then when the win- 
dow washer does appear, 
the tenant points to the 
date and waxes sarcastic. 


“DIGHT there the tenant 

has us where it hurts. 
Keeping the windows of a 
skyscraper clean is becoming 
a big problem. Apparently, 
the profession of window 
washing is becoming ex- 
tinct. The window washer 
gets whatever pay he asks, 
and names his own hours, 
and yet the number de- 
creases steadily. — It isn't 
that the lofty windows of 
the tower terrify them; it 
is the same everywhere. 
We need fourteen window 
washers to keep the 6,500 


thousand persons work, while fifty thou- windows in this building clean; but at 

sand persons pass in and out of the doors present we have only nine, and don't 
Low where to get any more. 

“In the beginning, every window in the 

building was washed at least once a week 
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NORTHWEST FROM THE TOWER 


From the observation gallery, at the 58th floor, one can 
look across the Hudson to Jersey City and for many 
In the foreground are some of the New 
York docks. The ferryboats, seen crossing the river, 
can carry many hundreds of passengers at one trip. The 
Woolworth Tower is visited by 375,000 persons a year 


miles beyond. 


way. 


was taken. 


NORTH FROM THE TOWER 
The black canyon to the right of the center is Broad- 


The white tower in the central distance is the 
Metropolitan Tower, more than two miles from 
the Woolworth Tower, from which this picture 
At the left can be seen the Hudson, 
or North River, and at the right the East River 
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ONE OF THE MURAL 
PAINTINGS 


THis close-up view of the 
symbolic painting of ‘‘Labor”’ 
in the mezzanine gallery 
shows also the Gothic sculp- 
ture and carving, the bronze 
grilles, and, in the corners, 
the exquisite mosaic of the 
vaulted ceilings. Only in 
America will you find such 
a wealth of beauty in build- 
ings where men and women 
work day by day 


and always after a storm. 
Now it is all we can do to get 
them gone Over once in ten 
days. 

“Scrubwomen are almost 
as hard to get. And dust on 
the mahogany-topped desk 
vexes the tenant's heart. 
He is sure to complain if he 
notices it. I consider these 
things important. They are 
part of the obligation we 
assume when we rent a tenant 
space in the building. 

“The biggest crank in 
the building is a professiona! 
"investigator. I should say 
that one in every ten com- 

laints we get comes from 
im. Faulthnding is his busi- 5 
ness. He gets large fees for going in and 
telling business firms what is wrong with 
the way they run their business." 

“Well, then, when he complains to you 
he is really giving you some of the benefit 
of his service,” I suggested. 

“Yes, I suppose so, if you want to put 
it that way," said Mr. Cah: a little 
wearily. ‘‘But I believe he just has the 
faultfinding habit.” 


HE heat for the Woolworth Building 

is a by-product from the steam used 
to generate power for the elevators and 
lights. The tenants control the heating 
of their offices. If one wanted a little 
steam on a damp day even in midsummer, 
all he would have to do would be to turn 
on his radiator. 

Everyone who rents space in the Wool- 
worth Building must have credentials and 
recommendations. But undesirable busi- 
ness does occasionally creep in. Some- 
times this happens because a tenant rents 
out desk room in his office. 

Another favorite way “crooks” have of 
making a connection with a reliable ad- 
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THE MAIN LOBBY 


In nobility of architecture 
and costliness of materials, 
some of our American busi- 
ness buildings are the equal 
of the great European pal- 
aces. The Woolworth lobby 
is a masterpiece in rich 
marbles, elaborate gilding, 
and intricate carving. The 
vaulted ceilings are beauti- 
ful mosaics. Visitors from 
the Old World are as- 
tounded to find that 
American office buildings 
are really shrines of art 
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dress, such as the Woolworth Building, is 
by renting the privilege of using a ten- 
ant’s Office as a, mailing address. The 
management guards against schemes of 
this kind by watching advertisements in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
When a crooked scheme is located, it is 
usually handled through the district at- 
torney’s office. 

“T have known these mailing addresses 
to rent for twenty-five dollars and thirty 
dollars a month,” said Mr. Cochran. 

Finding out whether the business of 
some of the offices is legitimate or not is a 
delicate job. Through the detective force, 
Mr. Cochran keeps track of the kind of 
schemes that are apparently being put 
over by the tenants. There are all kinds 
of business in the Woolworth Building: 
about 25 per cent of the tenants are 
lawyers, 25 per cent manufacturers. 
There are scientific offices and railroad 
offices in the building. And more than 
two hundred export firms haveoffices there. 

“Some of these American offices for 
foreign firms look the ‘phoniest’ to an 
observer,” Mr. Cochran explained. “They 


rent fine suites and have good-looking 
furniture. But little appears to show for 
their good ‘front.’ These are, however, per- 
fectly reliable firms, and they want good- 
looking offices to represent their business. 

"Going back to the business of com- 
plaints, tenants aren't the only persons 
with whom we have trouble. Outsiders 
are constantly making claims for damages 
against us. Some of these may be honest, 
but thereisa large class that makes a busi- 
ness of trying to get damages for fake 
injuries. Hardly a day passes that some- 
one does not assert that he—or, more 
often, she—has slipped or tripped in some 
part of the building and been injured. 
But I can tell almost as soon 
as the person comes into my 
office whether the complaint 
is genuine or not. 

“Here is a hint for the per- 
son who intends faking a claim 
for damages as a result of a 
fall: Get your heels straight- 
ened. When a man or wom- 
an comes in here and claims 
damages for a fall, the first 
thing I look at is their shoes. 
Run-over heels free us from 
blame, as a rule, for falls and 
turned ankles. 


*A WOMAN came in here 

recently, claiming that 
she had been injured when one 
of the elevators had started 
as she was getting in. She 
persisted in her claim until I 
showed her that it was im- 
possible for one of our ele- 
vators to start until the door 
is completely closed. 

* Perhapsthequeerest claim 
ever made against the Wool- 
worth Building was in per- 
fect good faith. You know the 
way the wind whips around 
this corner? The famous 
Flatiron Building breeze is a 
xir by comparison. 

"Well, one day several 
years ago, the wind wrenched 
the „hat from the head of a 
passing woman, and the last 
she saw of the bonnet it was 


‘soaring straight into the air up the front 


of the building. It lodged on a ledge at 
the twenty-seventh floor, but at a point 
out of reach, and there it remained. The 
owner sued the building for the price of 
the hat; but she lost her case.” 

“Do you have many suicides?” I asked, 
hesitating to bring up an unpleasant sub- 
ject, but conscious of the impelling power 
a great height has on many persons. Mr. 
Cochran answered frankly. “Only one," 
he said; “a man jumped from the thir- 
teenth floor. We can't take any precau- 
tion against that in the offices. In the 
tower we have guards to watch the peo- 
ple. And in the halls there are always 
some of the building force about to in- 
quire into the motives of strangers whose 
actions are suspicious. 

“We had to stop visitors taking canes ` 
and umbrellas and cameras into the 
tower. Invariably these implements were 
used to point out places of interest, and 
once in a while the holder would lose his 
grip on his pointer and let it fall, to the 
peril of persons on the street below. A 
strange thing in (Continued on page 134) 


What Gatton Learned in 1920 


A story of two fathers. 


By Margaret Benton 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


OM GATTON and his wife, 

Marthe, sat in their fourteen by 

fourteen living-room after dinner. 

Tom had on a quilted smoking 

jacket—the kind you used to buy 
for $6.98, but which you don’t buy at all, 
now, that is, if you are prudent. Tom 
Gatton, being above all things financially 
prudent, wore the pre-war one, also pre-war 
slippers, good, sensible, high ones, with 
flappers at the top. 

e sat in a big upholstered chair which 
made him look a e Oa perhaps, than he 
was. The bright lamp on the center table 
shone hotly upon his face, making more 
shadows there, perhaps, than really be- 
longed to it. And what he was reading 
from his newspaper made his brown eyes, 
and his mouth, with its short black 
mustache, and even his whole body, droop. 

Marthe, on the other side of the table, 
was sewing bells on a tape. They jingled 
pleasantly as her deft fingers took the 
stitches, and she smiled down upon them 
as if the work was fun for her. 

“Tom,” she said suddenly, “isn’t there 
some way for you to get home early to- 
morrow night?” 

Silence. Then—voice from behind the 

aper—“‘Whar’s that you said, Marthe? 

was reading about the sugar shortage. 
Great Scott! And the war supposed to be 
over!" 

“T asked you if you couldn't get home 
early to-morrow. Rudd a s 

“Home early?" his eyes still scanning 
the paper. “No, of course, I can’t. You 
ought to know I never—" . 

er head bent lower with her swifter 
stitches on the reins. “But I thought 
perhaps, just this once, Ruddy’s birth- 

a ann 


“Tve got an appointment with Hender- 
son to-morrow night, and he never sees 
us till after five.” 

“You couldn’t change it—the appoint- 
ment?” 

“Change it? A business appointment? 
With a man like Henderson?” He settled 
himself more definitely behind his news. 
. .. Marthe was a good comrade, but she 
had so little idea of the importance of 


iung: stn 
arthe went on sewing her little bells. 
Her smile had gone, and she shut her 
lips hard as she stole a glance across 
the table at her husband, who read 
steadily on. 

Suddenly she dropped the bells with a 
jangle into her lap. “Oh!” she burst out 
in little vehement sounds, “can’t you find 
something else to read but that miserable 
paper! It drives me wild.” 

om Gatton gave a laugh which curled 
his mouth suspiciously like a sneer. 
“What would I be reading? . . . Poetry?” 
he asked. 

Marthe watched him as he turned his 
paper inside out again. She did not re- 


mind, “You used to read poetry, and 
seemed to enjoy it. Your voice was pleas- 
ant, almost like music, and your eyes used 
to shine; don't you remember how it 
rested you?" 

She did not say, ‘‘ Well, then, if poetry is 
gone for you, little boys' birthdays are 
here, and if you couldn't come home to- 
morrow, still, somehow, to-night—why, 
don't you remember the night we bought 
him his first Teddy bear? And then, the 
next year, the little pink pig? And how 
you used to help me to plan things?” ` 

She said nothing at all. Instead, into 
her eyes tears came, and she had to brush 
them hastily away, before Tom Gatton 
should see them. 


UT Thomas had seen. He laid his 

paper in his lap and looked across at 
her, the light from the lamp revealing the 
real trouble in his eyes. 

* Marthe," he said; “Marthe, can't you 
look at things sensibly, and not bowl over 
when I decide I can't throw up my busi- 
ness just because Rud happens to have a 
birthday? Can't you see that I’ve got 
something to think of besides birthday 
parties, and that I simply can't cater to 
every little whim—why, you ought to see 
of your own accord that, with the rent 
going up forty per cent and everything 
else the way it is, I’m not running any 
chances asking favors these days—not 
with that inhuman machine I'm working 
for. It's hard enough keeping going, 
without maybe getting bawled out. You 
know what H. Henderson is, and. you 
ought to realize, and sympathize, instead 


of- 

“Oh, I do, I do!” cried Marthe, jump- 
ing up. “I shouldn’t let myself go so. 
I’m ashamed. Only it's just—” She came 
around to his chair and touched the hair 
lovingly where it was growing slightly 
thin upon his temples. “Oh, I don’t mean 
to be unkind, Tom, or unappreciative of 
what you have to put up with. It’s only— 
about Rud, dear. He loves you so, and 
lately you never seem to have any time 
together.” 

‘Time!” picked up Gatton in an in- 
jured voice. "It takes time to get him 

read and butter and clothes these days. 
If any man works harder—” 
& “Oh, Tom, I know you work, dear. I 
know you work. I’m just horrid to 
worry you so when you're tired. Read 
your paper or do anything you want. 
Only kiss me." 

She bent so that his lips could touch 
hers; then she returned to her chair and 
took up her reins. She did not let the 
tears come to her eyes again. She did not 
cry out, "Bread and butter! But we're 
hungry, starved, for something else!" She 
did not say, “Well, if you're working for 
an inhuman machine, don't become one 
yourself, Thomas Gatton!” 


She went on quickly to pleasant things. 

“I’m going to make him a dear little 
cake, with six candles, and I've ordered 
ice cream—strawberry and chocolate, his 
favorite kinds. The little Loos boys are 
coming in and Dickie Field. I'm going to 
put the little presents I showed you last 
night, on a table. I must hurry now, and 
finish these," she went on; *I can see him 
now, quivering the way he does when he's 
excited. He's so full of energy. Tom, 
don't you think he's above the average, 
far? Outside of his being your own, of 
course, don't you think so?" 

Her kiss, her cheerful pleasantness, had 


_cast a smoother glow over Gatton as he 


rested his head on the back of his chair. 
They were a good-looking couple just 
then, in their ripe middle age, which hung, 
seemingly within their reach, its comfort- 
able opportunities: Marthe, pink-cheeked 
and healthy, and Gatton himself not what 
one would call passé. 

But Gatton, as from a vantage point of 
age, smiled upon her indulgently as she 
bent over the merry little bells. Women 
were such doting things! Give them a 
child to play with and fuss qver, and they 
were blind to everything else! Here was 
Marthe, all centered in this birthday 
party, hardly realizing there was a world 
outside, where people fought bafllingly, 
merely to exist. . .. 

* Isn't he?" repeated Marthe. 

Oh, yes, she was talking of Ruddy. 
Whimsically he answered, “Oh, of course! 
Melee above the average.” 

“Tom,” as her hands were speeding 

over her last stitches, “Tom, jd really 
think—not at all because he's ours, mind 
you—but I really think he's going to be 
something wonderful." 
B. Tom Gatton's eyes had glanced down 
to his paper again. Immediately its black 
headlines of shortages and strikes and the 
High Cost of Living, like a magnet, pulled 
him down to them, and drew again into 
prominence the tired lines of his forehead, 
as he answered grimly, a little impatient 
that Marthe could not see: 

* Humph! Wonderful? What chance has 
he got to-day to be anything?" 


MARTHE was in a little flurry the next 
morning about the birthday, and 
Ruddy was in wild throes, emitting yells: 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! I’m thix yearth old! 
Thay, I wouldn’t be five for anything! 
Have I got to wait for prethenth till to- 
night? Can I blow out the candleth my- 


thelf? Will there be thkateth? Oh, 
there’th got to be thkateth!” 
“Oh, Tom,” whispered Marthe; “I 


didn’t know about those roller skates— 
his wanting them so. Isn’t it a shame? It 
seems all the little boys around here are 
getting them; he was telling me about it 
last might just before you came home. 
"They're not expensive, if Pd only known; 
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but I haven’t a minute to 
go in town to-day. Do you 
suppose you—” 

She was a little flushed 
that morning, young-look- 
ing in her freak gingham 
dress, eager herself, more 
like Ruddy; and Tom Gat- 
ton gave his fond, rather 
indulgent smile again, as 
he said: 

“Now, Marthe, what time 
do you think I have to get 
those skates? Just think 
a moment.  Busiest time 
in the month at the office— 
I even take a hasty lunch. 
And to-night, seeing Hen- 
derson—" Then, at her 
evident disappointment, he 
broke out, ''Good lord, 
Marthe, if those roller skates 
are what you hang your 
life on, I'd like to buy you 
a hundred pairs. But what 
would you have me do? 
Ask a man like Henderson 
to—" 

She patted his arm. 
“There, there, Tom!" And 
raising her face to kiss him, 
“Have a day, dear." 

Tom Gatton took her 
chin in his palm. "I don't 
mean to be impatient, Mar- 
the. But I just wish you 
could understand... ." 


SHE stood watching him 
down the steps, out the 
street, smiling back loyally 
at his perfunctory wave at 
the corner. She stood a 
little longer looking after 
him, her smile gone, as if 
she didn't like to think 
just what it was she had 
understood. 

Then she turned energet- 
ically into the house, for she 
must make Ruddy's cake. 

At his office, as usual, 
after bidding the other 
men good morning, Gatton 
mechanically unlocked his 
safe, placed his books on 
his high desk, closed his 
safe carefully, opened his 
books, got up on his stool, 
picked up his pen, scruti- 
nized it, put a new one in 
the holder, glanced over the 
last written sheet of his 
ledger, and dived in. 

And as usual, at just noon, 
he closed the bulky volumes, 
slipped down from his stool and stretched 
himself, also mechanically. 

“Ready, Wilson?" he asked the mán in 
the next cage. 

“Yes,” answered Wilson, clapping shut 
his own book, and stretching himself too. 

Together they went out of the office, 
down the elevator, into the street. 

With the closing of the street door, 
Gatton said, “Well, I don’t know what 
it’s coming to, Wilson.” 

Wilson knew that he meant the whole 
United States, it being their usual subject 
of lunch conversation, in one way or other. 

“Worse and worse," he agreed. “If 
someone would only do something. But 
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Tom Gatton's eyes had glanced down to his paper 
that Marthe could not see, "Humph! Wonderful? 


the big men are too busy with their own 
affairs, or getting too much out of things, 
and the small man never gets a look-in, 
anyway." 

‘I should say he doesn't," emphasized 
Tom Gatton. ‘Wilson, do you know 
what I've made up my mind?" As he 
turned to Wilson, he looked older, the 
veins of his forehead standing large, like 
a man who really is suffering. ‘‘ Wilson, 
there's so much slacking in labor, and so 
much pull and so much brass, that the 
common, everyday, old-fashioned, trust- 
worthy man on a salary is simply no- 
where; he has absolutely no chance. I'll 
tell you, it's that, and trying to make 


both ends meet, that has just knocked the 
pep out o' me." 

“I don't wonder, old fellow," sympa- 
thized Wilson. “I begin to feel that way 
myself, though it's not so hard for me, 
living with my wife's folks, divvying-up 
the way we do on the rent and coal and 

as. 

“And no children," added Thomas 
Gatton. “Say, do you know how much 
youngsters’ shoes cost? And they stub 
them out in a week, too." 

“Sure, it’s tough. But what can you 
do? Seen Hard Hell since he’s got back?” 
Hard Hell was the complimentary office 
name for H. Henderson. 
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What Gatton Learned 


again, as he answered grimly, a little impatient 
What chance has he got to-day to be anything?” 


“No, I see him to-night at five." 

*Humph. Perhaps we'd have a little 
more gimp if he iol some interest once 
in a while and acted as if he thought we 
were human. Say, they say he—" 


UT Tom Gatton had clutched his 

arm. 

* My God, Wilson! It's Rud—!” 

And Wilson saw him run ahead with 
other men into the street; saw an auto- 
mobile push down ‘a little red-coated 
body, and the crowd running, and the 
poles getting there before Gatton, 
ending over it; and saw Gatton’s face, a 
world of agony. 


But Thomas Gatton had been mistaken. 
It was not Rud at all: Some other father 
would be worrying over the little body 
that night—not Thomas Gatton. 

He stumbled up onto the sidewalk be- 
side Wilson, who put an arm through his, 
repeating, “There, old fellow, it's all 
right, it’s all right.” 

“Yes, of course," said Gatton. “If I'd 
had time to think, I’d have known that 
Rud wasn’t in the city, anyway. Marthe 
never brings him in except on Saturdays. 
But it was so sudden—and about his size 
—and he’s got a little red coat.... 
Foolish, wasn't I?" 

He squared his shoulders and went on. 
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But he didn’t say much at 
lunch, or going back to the 
office; ind he couldn't put 
his mind on his work that 
afternoon. Between his 
eyes and the pages of the 
ledger there was the little 
red coat, like Ruddy's. 
Among the 5000's and the 
3600’s, and the 59's and 
42's, it was leaping; and 
the little dutch-cut, like 
Rud’s, was blowing out a 
bit in the wind. Again 
and again Thomas Gatton 
tried to make the figures 
come right; but that vi- 
sion— 


NCE, to force himself 

back to his work, he 
moved his hand quickly, 
with a start; and on the 
white sheet of the ledger a 
‘big blot showed—the first 
spot that had ever ap- 
peared on his immaculate 
pages. He erased it care- 
fully, called himself a fool, 
and bent closer to work. 
But through his mind 
forged: It hadn't looked 
as though there was much 
of a chance. What would 
they do? What would 
the father— 

He shoved his stool back, 
noisily. What was the 
matter with him? It 
wasn’t Ruddy! Ruddy 
was alive and well, and was 
going to have a birthday 
party with a little cake 
and candles. Ruddy's 
father wasn't the one to be 
worrying. Ruddy's father 
would go home that night, 
and find them both wait- 
ing for him, Ruddy and 


Marthe. — Ruddy's father 
needn't worry. $ 
But a strange desire 


filled him—just to hear 

Marthe’s voice, just to be 

sure he hadn't been mis- 

taken, just to know they 
were safe and well. 

He got up abruptly, and 
went to the telephone booth 
in ‘the hall, and called up 
Marthe, and wondered why 
his heart was beating so.... 

' It hadn't pounded like that 
for— Well, he didn't re- 
member that sensation since 
before he was married, and 

wanted Marthe so -much and couldn't 
imagine why she should ever want him. ... 

"Why, yes," answered Marthe, sur- 

rised. “Yes, of course we're all right. 
"m frosting his cake—had to hide it while 
he was in for lunch. Sorty you can't be 
here, dear—" And some other words that 
didn't make so much difference. 

He put down the receiver and came out 
of the booth. He had to stand still for a 
minute and wipe his brow. And while he 
was standing there, taking another long 
breath, H. Henderson passed him. 

He looked after him a minute, to make 
sure—to be certain that it wasn't his own 
confused senses. (Continued on page 186) 


My Adventures in Sel Reliance 


Y STORY begins, as all well- 

ordered stories should, in a 

household where there were 

more children than funds. 

My father, a country store- 
keeper and tailor in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, managed to get along somehow 
until the family multiplied much faster 
than his meager earnings did. Long be- 
fore the ens came along, the sledding 
was painfully hard. I was 
number six. 

Almost as soon as I could 
walk, it was borne in upon 
me that if a man would not 
work, neither would he eat. 
During school vacations, 
as well as every Saturday, 
almost as far back as I can 
remember, Í was set to 
herding cattle for neigh- 
bors, helping in the harvest 
fields, gathering potatoes, 
pulling turnips (a horrible 
job at six o'clock on a 
winter morning), working 
in the “moss,” where the 
year's supply of peat fuel 
was procured, and, of course, 
acting as errand boy and 
helping in the store. The 
herding was the easiest but 
the loneliest job of all, so 
lonely that I sometimes 
forgot when Sunday came. 

One day, when a very 
little shaver, I heard some 
larger boys talking about 
the “foreman” and the 
“second man.” I wanted 
to know what the difference 
was and they explained that 
at each farm there was a 
foreman, who was over all 
the other men and who got 
the most pay. 

As well as if it were 
yesterday, I remember say- 
ing very come: “Then 
I want to be a foreman.” 

That was the very first 
inkling I had in life that 
there was such a thing as 
rank. With all the de- 
termination my little soul 
could muster, I vowed that I wouldn't be 
a "second man.” Indeed; I couldn't 
understand why anybody should be 
satisfied until he was a foreman. 

The first large sum I earned was for 
shining shoes. “Gentry” from England 
came to enjoy shooting over that part of 
the country, and although they brought 
along a retinue of servants, they wanted 
someone to do the shoe shining and hel 
the butler. I got up at five o'clock eac 
morning, walked three quarters of a mile 
through the fields in the darkness or semi- 
darkness, and began shining anywhere 
from a dozen to twenty pairs of shoes—, 
the servants very kindly allowing me to 
do the honors for their footwear also. 

If I finished before it was time to start 
for school—another mile—I was set to 
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lishing forks and knives. I learned 
ow to polish two knives at once, one in 
either hand, a feat which I used to show 
off to the neighboring housewives. For 
several months’ work of this kind I 
received two dollars and fifty cents, a 
positively intoxicating sum. 
At school and elsewhere I earned quite 
a reputation for the fertility of my mind 
in conceiving and executing a bewildering 


The Only Way to “Get In” 


With Big Men 


"FTNHE question most frequently asked me, 
especially by salesmen,” says 

“is how I have been able to get the very biggest 
financial, industrial, railroad, and mercantile 
leaders in America to open up and talk to me 
unreservedly. 
“Briefly, you must earn a reputation for 
unimpeachable truthfulness, for trustworthiness, 
for accuracy, for fairness, and for knowing your 
job. Win the confidence of one leader in any 
line and he will gladly recommend others not to 
be afraid to have dealings with you. The richest 
man in the world gave me as the most important 
step to success, ‘First earn a credit, a character, 
a reputation.’ 
“The only way I know of to earn a reputation 
is to fill your job better than it has been filled 
before, to tell the truth, and to save enough 
money so that you can be able to tell anyone 
who tries to put anything over on you to go 
plumb to where he belongs. 
gentlemanly; be obliging; do everything you can 
for others; but lick nobody’s boots. Kow-tow to 
no one. Fear no one. Every real man, whether 
he be a multimillionaire employer or a day laborer, 
admires a man who neither swaggers nor cringes, 
who respects himself too much to show disrespect 
to others worthy of respect.” : 


variety of deviltry. My school tasks cost 
me not one tenth the pains my punish- 
ments did. In fact, as I outgrew my 
devilment, my teacher began to imagine 
that he might be able to make of me some- 
thing more than a village clerk or grocery 


"V 
y parents, ‘poor though they were, 
were willing to sacrifice in order to give 
me a higher education; but I refused to 
stay at school any longer than m 
brothers and sisters had. I wouldn't 
accept any special favors—largely, to tell 
the honest truth, because I felt that, if I 
did, a tremendous lot would be expected 
of me. 

Meanwhile, I had determined in my 
own mind that I was going to be a re- 
porter. When about eleven, I got hold of 
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Be courteous; be 


Pitman’s books and began to teach my- 
self shorthand, something then unknown 
in that section of the country. By the 
time I was fourteen, I was able to take 
down the village preacher's sermons, and 
plagued my mother—the only one who 
ad any patience with me—to read 
“dictation” to me at night. ' 

The day after I was fourteen I quit 
school; and a few months later I was 
notified that I could start 
work on a weekly paper 
published in a small town 
some fifteen miles from my 
home. With great gladness 
in my heart, I signed an 
agreement to serve an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years, 
starting at seventy-five 
cents a week and advancin 
by a quarter a week cach 
year. 

A rather stiff contract! 
And even worse than it 
seemed. For I soon discov- 
ered that what I had agreed 
to become was not a report- 
er, but a peren, a com- 
positor! To stand in front 
of cases of type, day after 
day, and month after month 
for seven years, doing noth- 
ing but pick up one metallic 
letter at a time and place 
it in a “stick,” the most 
mechanical of mechanical 
operations, calling for no 
originality, no creative ac- 
tivity, no writing—I felt 
as if I had been sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. 

But I said not a word. 
What I told myself was, 
“Til make them want to 
make me a reporter.” 

During the day I swept 
floors, took a hand bellows 
and worked until the dirt 
was ill ie m the 

e, then washed the e 
dried, separated, and die. 
tributed it. At night I 
attenaed classes and suc- 

ceeded in winning a ci 

prize for shorthand. This, together wit 
my importunings to be given a chance to 
report events, awakened the manage- 
ment to the fact that I could at least 
write shorthand; and occasionally the 
proprietor would shuffle into the “case 
room," ask me to go out and “take” a 
speech verbatim, and come back and 
transcribe it right away. 

I had to live in a boarding-house, and 
my pay, remember, was seventy-five cents 
a week. I there rubbed shoulders with 
street venders, sailormen, longshoremen, 
and others who contrived to show me that 
life was not exactly a Sunday-school pic- 
nic. I paid less than five cents for my 
dinner. There was neither high cost of 
living nor high living there! 

However, I quickly learned the knack 
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of setting type, and within a year was 
holding speed contests with the journey- 
men, with the result that my pay was 
raised considerably above what was called 
for in the bond and I was able to move to 
a more respectable boarding-house. 

'Then the municipal shorthand teacher 
sent me an advertisement from an Aber- 
deen paper calling for a young man, able 
to write shorthand, to learn reporting. I 
applied, and a tall, fine-looking, beauti- 
fully-groomed representative came to 
size me up. What he dis- 
covered was a sixteen-year- 
old kid, about four feet 
nothing in height, wearing 
short trousers, and sporting 
a printers apron bearing 
many a scarof war. However, 
he agreed to give me the 
job—a change in ownership 

aving abrogated my seven- 
years' contract. 

But, alas! a few days later 
he wrote me that the posi- 
tion was not to be filled just 
then, but that, as he had 
engaged me, the paper was 
willing to employ me at 
what seemed to me the far 
distant city of Perth. The 
pay was to be two dollars 
and fifty cents a week. I 
depu. the job, not with- 
out very grave misgiving as 
to how I was to make out 
financially. I had saved 
four dollars, but felt this 
was not quite enough to in- 
sure me against being thrown 
into the street. Just as the 
train was leaving, my mother 
slipped me a quarter; and 
somehow that precious quar- 
ter put me beyond the danger 
line. It was the most valua- 
ble money I ever received. 


THE reporter whom I was 
to assist met me at the 
station and explained that 
he had been unable to find 
any habitable place at the 
figure I could pay; but that 
he had located a garret in a 
tenement house, where I 
could perhaps contrive to 
stay until I found something 
better. 

There was in the garret 
one rusty iron bed and two 
empty boxes. Nothing more! 
The roof sloped so sharply 
that I could stand erect ` 
only alongside the bed. By 
climbing upon one of the 
empty boxes, I could pop 
my head through the sky- 
light; but the only scenery within view 
was roofs of houses. The landlady kept 
other boarders; but they dined in the 
dining-room, while I was not permitted 
to get farther than the kitchen, where I 
literally fed on the scraps that came from 
the other boarders’ table. 

Work! I started at nine in the morning, 
and was lucky if once a week I got home 
before midnight. My superior was very 
able, but after teaching me the ropes for 
a few weeks he used to stay at home most 
of the day, come in after dinner to look 
over what I had done, and then send me 


story. 


children. 
as a church mouse. 


permanent home. 


scurrying all over the city to interview 
people, to report meetings, to do the 
rounds of the hospitals, police offices, 
etc., etc. I had won medals as a runner, 
but my legs ached many and many a night. 
Worst of all, he never spoke one en- 
couraging word to me, but berated me un- 
mercifully several times a week, with or 
without cause. He made me feel that I 
might be dismissed any day, notwith- 
standing all the work I was doing. 
Instead, on my first visit to the head 
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office of the newspaper, I received a joyous 
surprise. I first discovered that my large, 
round, easily-read schoolboy handwriting 
had made a hit with the chief sub-editor, 
an old man whose eyesight was poor, and 
who at a pinch could shoot my stuff 
straight down to the composing-room. 
While I was “‘chinning” with the editor 
of the weekly published by the concern, 
he mentioned a “great descriptive story” 
that my boss had written of an epochal 
long-distance swimming feat. I modestly 
remarked that I had written the story 
myself. 


He has just passed 
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“Then,” he informed me, “you just 
put up with all you have to stand for a 
little while longer, and we'll soon give you 
a district of your own." 

Within six months from the time I 
started, and when only a little over seven- 
teen, I was put in charge of a large district, 
with an assistant as old as myself. My 
office was in a town reached by a branch 
line, and as I went there on the train I well 
recall registering this vow: “I won’t spare 
any effort, no matter how great, if it will 

get me even one more line in 
the paper next morning.” 

“What is one man’s mis- 
fortune is another man’s 
gain,” says a faulty adage, 
which, however, was right 
in my case. A frightful 
wreck won me reputation 
and money and advance- 
ment. A long train laden 
with cattle rushed into the 
local terminus, plowed its 
way clean through the sta- 
tion, killed cattle by the 
score, seriously injured the 
driver and fireman and al- 
most killed ‘a number of per- 
sons in the station. I heard 
the crash while at dinner, 
rushed to the scene, hurried- 
ly gathered a few facts, tele- 
phoned to my own paper to 
reserve plenty of space, sent 
“flashes” to several London 
newspapers and to the lead- 
ing press associations, and 
then proceeded to ''cover" 
the catastrophe in all its 
angles. The opposition pa- 
per got its story so late that 
it could print only a quarter 
of a column. My editor-in- 
chief wrote me a nice letter, 
the principal press associa- 
tion booked me as its corre- 
spondent, the famous “‘Scots- 
man" paid me handsomely 
for the report I sent it (I 
was its local correspondent), 
and two London dailies 
made connections with me. 


J WAS soon making quite 

a lot of money, ye I had 
time to attend educational 
classes. My plan was to 
learn enough and save enough 
to enable me to go to college. 
Then I received a letter an- 
nouncing that I had been 
selected to become sub- 
editor on the paper at, of 
course, a substantial increase 
in salary. The editor was so 
dumfounded, when I asked, 
if he could not leave me 
where I was, that he came to see me. I 
explained my ambitions; but he brushed 
aside my objections by saying that he 
would arrange matters so that I could 
attend the university without giving up 
my work. After temporary service as 
boss of the office where I had previously 
been the cub, I was duly installed as sub- 
editor—and was looked upon as a curi- 
osity, as I was only nineteen and looked 
seventeen. 

Here I learned the value of doing more 
than was expected. The stenographer 
who wrote the (Continued on page 174) 


A journalist who has interviewed all sorts of important busi- 
ness men for “The American Magazine.” 
his fortieth birthday and, inasmuch as he has had an 
interesting career himself, we have asked him to tell his own 
Forbes was born in Scotland in 1880—one of ten 
His father was a country merchant and tailor, poor 
At fourteen, young Forbes was the 
printer's devil on a little country paper in his native country. 
To-day he is one of the best known journalists in America. 
He came to the United States in 1904, became a financial writer 
and editor, married an American girl, and has made this his 
He has a magazine of his own, bearing his 
name. He accomplishes an enormous amount of work, per- 
haps because—as is evident from this interesting photo- 
graph—he knows how to play at work, when he has the chance 
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A Mighty Hunter of Sea Lions 


Bill Hunter is his name, and I 
it is a good name for him. Í 
He has killed more sea lions | 
than any other living white | 
man. The animals in the pic- 

ture are the sea lions them- 
selves, having a good time in 1 
the surf. They also have a LU 
good time when salmon begin 
to run. They destroy more 
salmon than any other agent. 


Hence Bill Hunter kills them Y 


by the thousand. It's no easy 
job—neither is it very safe 


IKE the blatting of a band of sheep 
many times intensified, came 
the sound from one of the 
spray-splashed jagged rocks. 
Recut” the rock, two miles 

from the shore of the Oregon coast, the 
water teemed with bulky objects. Occa- 
sionally one slid from the rocks, splashing 
into the water. At intervals brown objects 
thrashed their way out of the water and 
wriggled up the sides of the slippery rocks. 

Along the shore, banked with a back- 
ground of spruce and fir covering the 
steep mountainside, there was no sign of 
life. Only the incessant medley of blatting 
in hundreds of different keys reached our 
ears. 

Distinct and above the noise of the 
fish-eating herd of monster sea lions, the 
sound of a rifle shot floated across the two 
miles of blue white-capped ocean to the 
shore. 
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Through a glass we took turns watching 
a man work ae way from point to point 
on the island. At intervals he raised his 
rifle to his shoulder. We could see other 
figures moving about the rocks hacking 
at the brown hulks lying still on the 
Robinson Crusoe island. 

“That’s Bill Hunter, champion sea-lion 
killer, and his crew," explained my friend. 

* Hunter's the only oN ral hinter 
on the Oregon coast, and he’s shot more 
sea lions than any other man living in 
Oregon or Washington, unless some of 
the old bucks (meaning Indians) on the 
Siletz Reservation beat him in the old 
days with bows and arrows.” 

A few days later I met this remarkable 
hunter, one of the best shots in the entire 
Northwest. In seven summers, Hunter 
has shot, and obtained proof of killing, 
about ten thousand sea lions. They 
ranged in size from puppies seventy-five 


pounds or more in weight to monster bulls 
weighing more than three thousand 

unds. Last year he shot only seven 
hundred animals. Hunting can be done 
only when the sea is smooth, since a small 
boat would be dashed to pieces if it at- 
tempted to land on the island with a 
heavy sea running. He has killed three 
hundred and twenty-five sea lions in a 
single day. 

In addition to holding the undisputed 
title of “King of the Sea-lion Hunters,” 
Hunter has what amounts to a monopoly 
of the “killing business” on the Oregon 
and Washington coast. His ability to hit 
a spot, the size of a dollar, between the 
eye and ear of a sea lion, at distances of 
twenty to one hundred and twenty feet, 
with unerring accuracy, marks him as the 
man with whom the scores of salmon 
canneries and fishing firms on the Oregon 
and Washington coast are glad to sign 
sea-lion-killing contracts. 

These apparently clumsy creatures 
destroy millions of dollars’ worth of 
salmon yearly. Quick as the strike of a 
serpent, the sea lion snaps off the head of 
a forty-pound Chinook salmon. Tons of 
these red-meated fish working their way 
to the inland streams, particularly to the 
mouth of the Columbia River, are daily 
destroyed by these peculiar mammals 
during the running season. As many as 
forty-four salmon hd have been found 
in the stomach of one sea lion. 

Hunter estimates the average number 
of sea lions inhabiting the waters and 
rocks near the mouth of the Columbia 
River each summer at about four thou- 
sand. He estimates that nearly three 
quarters of a million salmon, worth about 
$3.25 each at prevailing prices, are de- 
stroyed by the feeds during the summer 
months. if his figures are correct, and the 
majority of the cannery heads believe 
they are not exaggerated, sea lions kill 
more than $2,225,000 worth of fish each 
summer. 

The canneries pay Mr. Hunter on a 
basis of their annual pack. Estimated on 
last year’s catch, the rate of pay will be 
about two thousand dollars for each one 
thousand animals. In addition to his 
contract with the canneries, Mr. Hunter 
has others with the fishermen, which in- 
crease his return materially. 

The skin of the sea lion makes excellent 
gloves. A Portland, Oregon, concern is 
now experimenting with a heavy work- 
man’s glove made from the hide. By 
tests it has been found that it is better 
suited for automatic riveter operators’ 

loves than any other type of leather. 

r. Hunter is now negotiating with a 
glove-manufacturing firm at Portland 
relative to signing a contract to deliver 
sea-lion hides. 

With favorable weather, Hunter ex- 
pects to realize not less than ten thousand 
dollars for his summer’s work. The 
weather is a vital factor in his business. 
With a strong wind and a heavy sea 


striking the rocks, it is impossible to land 
on the sea lions’ domain. Even in fair 
weather, hands of an expert are required 
to make a landing against the nearly per- 
pendicular rocks with short shelf nell ta 

Sea-lion hunting is highly dangerous 
for the amateur, and even the expert has 
his narrow escapes. The animals are not 
the awkward creatures that many believe. 
A full-grown cow or bull can move at a 
surprising rate of speed with the aid of the 
heavy flippers, which serve as legs. A 
sea lion can move down-hill more rapidly 
than a man. 

The big cow shown in the picture 
almost succeeded in sinking her sharp 
five-inch tusks into Mr. Hunter’s back. 
He had made a kill on the east side of the 
rock and had worked to the other side 
with his camera to obtain a picture of 
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four animals sitting on the raised spot and 
of the herd swimming in the water. He 
left his gun on the east side of the rock. 

* By instinct, I suddenly turned from 
watching the animals," said Hunter. “A 
big cow roared and snorted in my face, 
soaking me with slime. I imagined the 
feel of those teeth sinking into my 
neck. . ... 

“ Down the rocks, with no other thought 
than to get away from those teeth, I ran. 
As I ran, I reasoned that I must work up- 
ward from the gully, or I would be cor- 
nered at the bottom of the depression 
forming a little canyon down the side of 
the rock. 

Near the edge of the water was one of 
my skinners, who had stopped to laugh at 
me. I turned up the side of the rock. The 
cow, weighing about three thousand 
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pounds, shot on down the gulch. The 
skinner quit laughing and, Fike myself, 


hunted a higher place.” 

During mating season, the males fight 
constantly; with a hundred or more 
animals on a rock, from five to ten fights 
are under way at once. The larger bulls 
have harems of twenty to twenty-five 
cows each. Just as high a spot as the bull 
maintains on the rock is the; height of 
his esteem in the herd, The weaker 
fighters are forced to seek out “bachelor 
rocks.” 

“The King of the Sea-lion Hunters” 
started his seventh season in a new 57-foot 
gooni launch equipped to stay of shore 
or weeks at a time. fie and his five help- 
ers are at this writing making their annual 
kill on the Oregon coast. 

HAROLD B. SAYE 


The Only Woman Marine Engineer 


RS. WESCOTT was born in 

Copenhagen, Denmark, and 

celebrated her second birth- 

day aboard a liner bound for 

America. The tang of the 
‘sea, thus imbibed in her babyhood days, 
never forsook her, and its lure led her 
eventually to master the technicalities of 
engineering, which put her in possession 
of a license as marine engineer. 

Speaking of her girlhood days, spent in 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, Mrs. Wescott says: 
*[ never remember the time when I did 
not long for the ocean. Snake River runs 
through that little city, and on the lava 
banks of it I spent most of the time I 
could spare away from my invalid moth- 
er, dreaming of the day I should live by a 
real body of water." Now her dream is 


rex jede 

. Marrying Fred Wescott, a veteran 
Puget Sound towboat manager, Mrs. 
Wescott, rather than be separated from 
her husband, embraced the opportunity 
of man-shortage during war time and en- 
aged as cook aboard a boat of which her 
Forband was chief engineer. 

“Come out of the kitchen!” called the 
engine-room, and Mrs. Wescott obeyed, 
finding the machinery much more inter- 
esting than juggling with pots and pans. 
She coaxed hard to be allowed to act the 
rôle of fireman. Finally, after much ar- 
gument, “the chief” yielded to his wife’s 
wishes and allowed her to try “firing,” one 
evening, believing that after an attempt 
to lift one of the heavy shovels her ardor 
would cool; but her ardor was not of the 
cooling kind. 

She admits that the shovel was heavy 
at first, also that she had much to learn 
that most small boys are versed in—such 
as the uses of various tools, and particu- 
larly how to hit a nail square on the head 
with a hammer, difficulties she quickly 
overcame. 

When Mrs. Wescott undertook fring, 
it was with the distinct understanding that 
between herself and husband, while on 
duty, they were to be “fireman” and 
“chief”’—she receiving no favors because 
of being a woman and the chief’s wife. 

Then began a time of conscientious 
work, with every spare moment given 
over to study, for Mrs. Wescott was hand- 
icapped by lack of education; but her 


husband proved a 
patient teacher, and 
she soon arrived at 
a point where it was 
felt she might under- 
go examination. So, 
leaving the ship and 
her chief in Ana- 
cortes, she went to 
Seattle, . and there 
was licensed by the 
United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Serv- 
ice as chief engineer 
for vessels up to 
seventy-five tons; 
and as assistant en- 
gineer for vessels up 
to three hundred 
tons, in inland wa- 
ters. Mrs. Wescott 
passed the examina- 
tion with flying col- 
ors, her showing be- 
ing pronounced as 
nearly perfect as it 
could be. 

With the issuing 
of her license as 
engineer, she became 
a member of the 
Marine — Engineers’ 
Beneficial Associa- 
tion. She is the 
first woman to be 
enrolled in that or- 
ganization. Her li- 
cense covers lakes, 
bays, and the Sound, 
together with adja- 
cent waters. She 
can take a vessel on 
a voyage to Alaska and return, by the in- 
land passage, and is looking forward to 
such a trip. 

Mrs. Wescott has been assigned to 
“The Equator,” the only remaining vessel 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s, since the 
“Casco” was wrecked; it is the same boat 
in which the famous writer sailed the 
South Seas. 

She is theedirect opposite of the woman 
one might imagine as taking to the ship’s 
hold to manipulate machinery. She is 
not a bit masculine in manner, is fond of 
doing fancywork, enjoys music, and is 


It was Mrs. Wescott's dream to spend her life on the 
water—a dream that has been realized in an unusual way 


particularly partial to symphony orches- 
tra concerts. She is a petite, brown- 
haired, keen-eyed, smiling young woman. 

“It is most fascinating down among the 
throttles, tanks, pumps, and valves," this 
woman engineer says; "and for the first 
time in my whole life I am enjoying per- 
fect health." 

When she went aboard her husband's 
boat a year ago as cook, she weighed one 
hundred and twelve pounds. She now 
tips the scales at one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds. 

AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
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UR years ago Ray P. Speer 
took the job of publicity man 
for the Minnet State Fair. 
Few people envied him his job. 
Nobody saw any special oppor- 
tunity for advancement in it. His friends 
robably thought he would quit it soon 
Pr something better. But that wasn’t 
Speer’s instinct. It was his job, and to 
him there wasn’t any better job any- 
where. It had never been done right in 
the past. Speer set out to do it right. 
The story properly begins one day about 
four years ago, when Speer, new to his 
job, opened a bundle of “canned” posters, 
and examined them. The first one de- 
pistes a group of vegetables with human 
aces and dressed in human garb, on their 
way “to the fair.” The second one 
showed a girl attired in a dress of the vin- 
tage of 1896, with mutton-leg sleeves and 
an enormous flowered hat, holding the 
head of a fractious colt from whose bridle 
hung a blue ribbon. The design had been 
made in an inferior way twenty years 
ago, and the publishing house was still 
selling it. In fact, it was undoubtedly 
known by this house as a "good seller." 
So ran these posters. The ideas were 
poor, the art work heinous, and the press 
work abominable. It was not that this 
publishing house could not get out good 
posters. It was because it had not tried. 
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RAY P. 


He Advertises Fairs 


What was the use, as far as that was con- 
cerned? Weren’t fairs simply “pumpkin” 
institutions? Why, the fair managers of 
the country didn’t want anything better! 
They had always bought cheap posters, 
were still buying cheap posters, and al- 
ways would buy cheap posters. 

“he worst of it was that these posters 
were typical of what the market afforded 
in the way of fair posters. Speer decided 
they were not fit advertising for any self- 
respecting fair, that they would injure his 
fair rather than help it. He saw that in- 
stead of convincing the public that fairs 
are educational institutions, they would 
turn the public away from them. 

His only alternative was to spend his 
small appropriation in getting out original 
posters of his own. There was presented 
to him the age-old choice between quanti- 
ty and quality, and he chose quality. He 
deterthined he would make the publisity 
of the Minnesota State Fair surpass in 
Jude at least, that of any other fair in 

merica, past or present. 

In this he succeeded. His campaign 
attracted the attention of advertising ex- 
perts. But that was only a start. Ameri- 
cans are great travelers. With thousands 
of fairs, everywhere, doing cheap adver- 
tising, one single fair could not have over- 
come popular misconceptions by dint of a 
small local advertising campaign. Speer 


SPEER 


Whose system of advertising state and county 


fairs is spreading all over 


this country and Canada 


' says 


saw that the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem of quality advertising lay in coópera- 
tion. He therefore projected a plan for a 
coóperative publicity bureau to give a 
standard, modern advertising service to 
all the big fairs. This plan he presented 
before the American Association of Fairs 
and Expositions, the fair world's big busi- 
ness organization, at its December, 1916, 
meeting. 

The fair veterans whom he addressed 
were much impressed with the sane, prac- 
tical ideas of thé youngster who appeared 
before them with his samples of fair pub- 
licity. At the conclusion of his address a 
dozen fair managers told him if he would 
organize a coóperative publicity service 
they would subscribe to it. 

eer got busy right away. In nine 
«x he had presented to the sixty lead- 
ing fairs of the country the first complete 
well-rounded-out poster and newspaper 
campaign that they had ever seen. 

Twenty fairs used his service the first 
year. Over five hundred county fairs will 
probably use them this season, and indi- 
cations are that within a year or two 
more Speer will be hiring the poster ar- 
tists, selecting the designs, buying the 
newspaper sketches, and writing the ad- 
vertising copy for practically every fair, 
large and small, in the United States. 

These fairs, combined, draw an annual 
attendance of 45,000,000 persons, and 
spend annually for publicity about a mil- 
lion and a half. dollars! 

Good fair advertising is based on mere 
common sense, according to Mr. Speer. 
There is no mystery about it. Fairs have 
six or seven primary attractions, each of 
which it is desirable to call to the atten- 
tion of the public. As posters must be 
simple in idea and treatment, so as to de- 
liver their message quickly, each poster 
design can feature only one of these at- 
tractions, but in the series of posters, or 
campaign, all the attractions may be 
featured. 

With six or seven departments to ad- 
vertise, the problem then becomes to se- 
cure simple, inviting pictures, in bold but 
pleasing colors, which will convey each 
idea without the use of words. “The only 
poster for fairs," says Mr. Speer, “‘is the 
pictorial poster, simply conceived, boldly 
designed, and dressed in bright, vivid 
colors.” 

__ Mr. Speer's posters are truly wonderful 
things, from the standpoint of color. In 
color, posters need not be true to life. 
Animals and objects may be protrayed in 
the most fanciful hues, providing the 
artist knows his business and admits no 
jarring note. "Some color combinations," 
r. Speer, "are known to provide 
especially strong contrasts, and to be ex- 
ceptionally good eye-catchers. Yellow 
and black provide such a combination, 
but any of-the primary colors—red, yel- 
low, and blue—expertly handled, are 
good. A mere blotch of vibrant color on 
a contrasting background will catch and 
hold the attention of the passer in an in- 
stant. It literally compels attention. 
Take an idea and clothe it in these colors, 
and you have an advertisement. Make 
the rg md large enough to “smash the 
public between the eyes,” and you have 


the modern poster. CHILTON GANO 
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“Tis Campbell's Soup each day 
Creates my forceful way 
So the winning kick 
Is an easy trick 
In any old game | play" 


"Putting it over" j 
E: Only a few extra ounces of energy i 
M or the lack of it make all the difference i 
É nine times in ten between success and E 
9 failure, between just missing it and just i 
[| “putting it over" in anything you do. d 
| This is why good soup is so E 
LM important. Eaten every day it is one E 
| of the surest promotives of extra energy Be 
‘ and vigor. 
7 The tonic and strengthening effect u 
| of Campbell's Tomato Soup on Ü ` 


digestion and other body-building 


processes makes its regular use one of | T 0 M AT 


the most important means of improved © U P / 


health and condition. : w 
Why not enjoy this tempting and RRIS ecg 
nourishing soup for dinner today? vimm ipud 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Furniture Making 
in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth 
HE search led back across the Atlantic, patronage of kings. The arts prospered like 
into the manor-houses of England, the cha- flowers under June's smiling sun. Architects 


teaux of France, and the castles of 
Italy. Here they came to light—the 
aristocrats of furniture — the true 
.originals of the period-furniture 
styles. And. Mr. Edison's designers 
adapted seventeen of these master- 
piéces for the modern American home. 
f * * s 

PERIOD FURNITURE is a heritage of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 
The Georges reigned in England, 
and the Louis ruled in France. 


Fine living was the ideal of the day. 


Men of artistic genius were lionized by fair 
ladies, and made wealthy through the lavish 


conjured up monumental palaces. 
Landscape artists set them in fairy 
grounds. Painters illumined their 
walls with imperishable canvases. 
Unparalleled designers and craftsmen 
furnished their interiors. 


This era of luxury produced Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, and other masters 
of the English, French and Italian 
schools. It brought the cabinet- 
maker's art to its most exquisite de- 
velopment. It was aptly named “Tue 
GOLDEN AGE OF FURNITURE." 


Two CENTURIES later came a momentous de- 
velopment in music. 


The NEW EDISON “7 period cabinets 


4 
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The Elizabethan 
Cabinet adapted 
by Mr. Edison 


be blessed with great music, —through 
a phonograph of SuPREME REALISM. 
Edison, the inventor, gave three mil- 
lions of his money and seven years of 
his time to an: exhaustive research— 
out of which the New Edison was 
finally evolved. 


Then commenced those startling 
tests by which he proved, through 
direct comparison, that the New 
Edison Re-CREATES an artist's per- 
formance exactly as the artist himself 
gives it. More than 4,000 such tests 


were given, ‘with over fifty vocalists and instru- 
More than four million people 


the phonograph with a sou! The NEW EDISON 


mentalists. 
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Chippendale 


age of furniture 


DISON, the thinker, conceived the vision 
‘of an America whose every home would 


heard them. No one was able to tell the living 
performance from its RE-CREATION by the 


New Edison. 


THE FAMILY that has an ear for the 
finer things in music is the family that 
has an eye for the finer things in furni- 
ture. Mr. Edison decided that Edison 
Cabinets should be patterned after the 
most exquisite furniture known. 


And so the search led back across 


-the Atlantic, into the manor-houses 


of England, the chateaux of France, 
and the castles of Italy. Mr. Edison’s 
designers made every Edison Cabinet 
a period cabinet out of the Golden 


Age of Furniture. 
Tuomas A. Epson, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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“l know ‘it—marvelous what fools 
they've all been!” 

*Granted. But if you want to do the 
things you plan in this theatre then you've 
got to face one fact: either you must 
delegate the authority over productions 
to a director and stage manager, or you 
must make this theatre your business and 
do the directing yourself.” 

“T can't give all my time to it, Mary 
Jane, you know that.' 

*Well—I've mentioned what the alter- 
native seems to be, from my point of 
view." 

* But you're practically telling me to 
keep out of my own theatre!” 

Mary Jane Paul looked her friend and 
her employer straight in the eye. 

“I’m sorry to be disagreeable, because 
I'm so fond of you, Marcia. You're too 
rich and too pretty and too spoiled—but 
the fact is you cannot endure opposition, 
and you have to be boss." 

“T seem to be getting a considerable 
dose of opposition to-night. You've cast 
yourself for Dutch Uncle apparently!” in- 
terposed Marcia, holding on to her temper 
with difficulty. 

“I’m sorry to be nasty to an old friend, 
Marcia, and if you think I've said too 
much I'll hand in my resignation." 

* Rubbish, Mary Jane,—don't be a 


goose!” 
-CHAPTER III 


WEEK or so after the visit of the 
Spanish-speaking gentleman to Se- 
norita’ Padrasso there arrived at that 
lady’s ranch-house, bag and baggage, a 
handsome black-eyed woman calling her- 
self Amelita Padrasso. She brought with 
her family records and letters and docu- 
ments to substantiate the claim that she 
was first cousin of the senorita, the child 
of old Don Padrasso's second son, Pedro. 
The señorita received her with true 
Spanish hospitality, and Chuck found her 
thoroughly installed in the household 
when he stopped by one day to pay his 
respects to the old lady. 
he newcomer was most affable, and 
made excellent use of a pair of splendid 
black eyes. Chuck layed up to her, until 
he saw that the Senorita Padrasso was not 
leased. He turned his attentions upon 
er. 

*' [sn't it fine for you to discover a beau- 
tiful cousin?" he shouted at her. 

She feigned not to hear him, although 
H by the gleam in her eyes that she 

id. z 
* How did you ever find eaeh other out 
_in all this great wide world?” he inquired 
innocently. 

“I have been searching my relatives a 
long time. A friend in Los Angeles heard 
of Cousin Rita,” the newcomer replied. 

“Oh, yes—Señor Roderiguez," haz- 
arded Chuck. 

“ Do you know him?” the woman asked 
quickly. 

“T’ve met him here, at the senorita's. 
He’s a delightful fellow, isn’t he?” he said 
enthusiastically. ` `- 

She merely smiled at that. 


Married? 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Señorita, if we have a party in honor 
of your guest at our ranch, will you come?" 
asked the boy. 

“No,” sud the old woman promptly. 


the guest. 


“Never mind her—talk to me," she or- 


dered. 


E GRINNED and told her some fool- 
ishness. She did not bother to smile. 
It was obvious she was troubled. 
“Where is Dennis Shawn?” she asked. 
_“He’s gone off to look at some trees 
over toward San Mario." 

“He works—” 

“He does. He loves this ranch as if he 
owned it. I tell him he's a fool to care so 
much about it, because some day he may 
have to leave it, and then what?" 

“Who is this man you're talking of?” 
inquired Amelita. 

Again the old woman grinned. 

S lover,” she said. ; 

i What is she talking about?" demanded 
the cousin. 

“The señorita has to have her little 
joke!” 

“Boy, go away now. Tell Dennis 
Shawn to come,” said the old lady with a 
royal gesture. 

“The audience is over,” murmured 
Chuck. “Adios, your Royal Highness,” 
he said, kissing her hand. “Adios, ma- 
dame,” he added to the other. 

He awaited Dennis’s return that eve- 
ning with avidity. He turned over in his 
mind all day possibilities of the situation. 

“ Dennis, old man, I've turned up some- 
thing," he announced to him. 

A ate you, Chuck? Anything excit- 
ing? 

“May turn out to be darned exciting.” 

“Well et ahead with it—” 

He told about the advent of Amelita, 
the fact that she knew Roderiguez—his 
suspicion that the old lady didn’t like her. 

ennis whistled a long slow note. 

“Enter the heiress!” said he. 

“ Bogus!” amended Chuck. 

He repeated the seüorita's request that 
Dennis come to see her. 

“Too tired to-night. 
morrow,” he said. 


I'l go over to- 


“If worst comes to worst and Amelita 


turns out to be the real thing, you've got 
to marry her, Dennis, and save the old 
farm." 

“You’ve got marriage on the brain,” 
laughed Dennis. 

etook himself over to callon his neigh- 

bor the next day, however. He was 
presented to the handsome relative, and 
shared Chuck's suspicion that the old 
señorita did not like her. i 

He made himself extremely agreeable. 


~- 


“Cousin Rita is so frank,” apologized 


“I suppose this is an entirely new kind 
of life to you, Señorita Amelita,” he said. 
“You do not have ranches in Spain, I 
fancy—it is castles you specialize in, isn’t 
it? 
"What do you say?" demanded his 
hostess. 

He shouted his casual remark some- 


“what embarrassedly. 


*Amelita has not been in Spain," she 
replied. 

“No? Oh—I thought you were only 
lately come to this country, ' he exclaimed. 
~ “No; I was born here.” 

“Strange that you and the señorita 
have only just found each other.” 

“ Not so strange; this is a big country,” 
she parried. 

* Have you lived long in Los Angeles?" 

* What makes you think I lived there?" 

“T don't know . . . Oh, yes, Mr. English 
said that you knew Señor Roderiguez. 1 
knew he lived there—I suppose that mis- 
led me." 

“Spaniards always find each other," she 
said hanco eall " 

“ Dennis Shawn, do you like Amelita?” 
demanded the wicked old woman. 

“ But, Señorita, yes,—she is charmin 
she is your cousin,” he replied gallantly. 

“H’m!” sniffed she. 


DENNIS went back to the ranch-house 
and wrote a letter to Judge Tracey in 
New York. 


My Dear Jupce [he said]: A new compli- 
cation has arisen in regard to the Padrasso 
ranch. A woman has appeared who claims to 
be the only child of the seforita’s brother Pedro. 
She brings papers and documents to prove her 
assertion. If this is the truth, then of course 
she is heiress to the estate, and we may have 
to wait another hundred years to add that 
ranch to Santa Rosa. 

I find mysclf suspicious of the whole affair, 
however. The woman admits acquaintance- 
ship with a Spaaiard named Roderiguez, who, 
we feel certain, is on the pay roll of the East 
and West. If you authorize me to do a little 
Sherlock Holmesing, I'll go down to Los An- 
geles and spy around a bit myself. If she is 
another of their agents, I'd gladly run her off 
the place. i 

You would better wire me directions. 

The old señorita is growing very feeble. Her 
mind secms clear, which is a help to us, but she 
might drop dead any day. We'd better dispose 
of the heiress promptly, if she is counterfeit. 

My cordial regards to you, sir. 

Most truly, : 
DENNIS SHAWN. 
ae 

Judge Tracey’s wire came promptly: 

Santa Rosa, Aug. 10th 

By all means investigate woman. I authorize 

any éxpense necessary. HORACE TRACEY. 
s “Well, boys,” said Dennis when he read 
it. "You'll have to run the shop without 
me for a while. I’m going to try my hand 
as ‘detecatif.’ I’m going after the record 
of the beautiful Amelita.” 

“How long do you think you'll be 
gone?” Williams inquired. 

"us long, I hope," he replied. 

'Any message to your friend Roderi- 
guez?” he asked the old lady. 

“No!” she said fiercely. 

“Shall you see him?” asked the cousin. 
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cA Mild Havana filled Cigar 


15* straight 17*-5 for 50* 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


P779 7 4 Czar Cox. NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
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The Wonders of a 
. Puffed Grain 


Each Puffed Wheat bubble is a whole grain puffed to eight. 


' times normal size. A hundred million steam explosions have 
. occurred within it. : 


Every food cell is exploded, so you see an airy, toasted 
morsel as flimsy as a snowflake. 

Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed in like way. Puffed Corn 
is broken corn puffed to raindrop size. 

The texturé is entieing, the flavor is like nuts. The airy 
granules seem to melt away. . 


But think what they are 


But these delightful bits are grain foods, fitted for digestion as grains 
never were before. Float the Puffed Wheat grains in milk and you have the 
greatest food in existence. : 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit. Douse with melted butter for 
hungry-hour delights. Use like nut-meats on ice cream. 

In all ways these Puffed Grains are like flavory confections, yet they are 
supreme foods. . 

illions now enjoy them. Serve all three in all the ways you can. No 


other grain food can compare with them. 
Puffed 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


A pancake surprise 


We now mix Puffed Rice flour in 
an ideal pancake blend. It makes 
the pancakes fluffy and gives a nut- 
like taste. You will surprise your 
folks with the finest pancakes ever 
tasted when you use it. Ask for 

Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. It is self- 
= — raising —simply add milk or water. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


“Pm not planning it, but if it served 
you ladies—’ i 
* He's no special friend of mine," she 


| replied coolly. 


* Poor Roderiguez," he sighed. 

In Los Angeles he set himself to find 
out the whereabouts of the Spanish-speak- 
ing gentleman. He went to the cafés 
where foreigners mostly congregate and 
the second night he saw him. He was 
with a Ped) Ad friends, and they sat near 
enough to Dennis for him to hear their 
conversation. By the judicious use of a 
newspaper as screen, he managed not to 
be seen by Roderiguez. 

“Where is Amelita, Roderiguez?” asked 
one of the party in Spanish. 

“She is on a visit," the other observed 
casually. 

Dennis listened attentively, but nothing 
more was said about the lady. When the 
others rose to go, he followed. He trailed 
Roderiguez to a small hotel frequented by 
foreigners. He saw him ask for his key at 
the desk and go to his room. 

The next day Dennis presented himself 
at the hotel and asked for Senor Roderi- 
guez. He was not at home, said the clerk. 

“The Señora Roderiguez, will she re- 
ceive me?" 

“Senora Roderiguez is away from 
home." 

* She is called Amelita?" he inquired. 
“Yes, I believe so,” the clerk answered. 
“Were they married here in Los An- 

eles?” ? 

“That I cannot say.” 

* Have they lived here long?” 

“He has been here a year or more. She 
came three months ago." f 

“You do not know where I can write to 
her? Iam an old friend. I have not seen 
her for some years." , 

“No, I do not know; but Senor Roderi- 

uez could tell you, no doubt; he is usually 

in at five o'clock." ] . 
"Good. I will return,” said Dennis. 


HE LOOKED up the marriage registry 
for the past four months, but found 
no record of the Roderiguez ceremony. 
He called Roderiguez on the telephone at 
five o'clock. He spoke in Spanish. 

ease Roderiguez?" ; 

i. 

“Ts your wife Amelita Roderiguez ?"* 

“Si. Who is this?” 

“She is ill at the Padrasso ranch—"? 

“No! Ill—you say?” 

"Si. She needs you.” 

'Then he rung off. He was satisfied that 
the connection between the two was es- 
tablished. 

Dennis went back to Santa Rosa with a 
plan developing in his head. Arrived, he 
rode at once to the Padrasso place, and 
asked for the senorita. She received him 
alone. He went straight to the point. 

“Senorita, do you believe your guest to 
be your cousin?’ E 

She fixed him with her far-seeing old 
eyes. 

“Dennis Shawn, will you marry Ame. 
lita?" she asked. 

“ Marry her?" he exclaimed, startled at 
the uie 

“She is not my cousin. If you will m , 
her she may inherit —" Á SEES 

“My dear Señorita, I appreciate your 
kindness enormously but the lady is al- 
ready married, or, if not, she ought to be!” 

* What is this?” 
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We believe you will agree that there 
has never been a Hupmobile as beauti- 
ful as this new, roomy, four-passenger 
coupe. It is good to know that such 
grace and dignity of design are built 
upon great goodness, faithful perform- 
ance, and unusual economy. 


Hupmobile 


Coupe and Four-Door Sedan - 
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Direct Name 
Filing System 


“Get the folder for the 
Valley Trust Co.” 


NLESS your stenographer or file 

clerk can give you the corre- 
spondence you want in ten seconds 
or less, your filing system and filing 
methods need attention. 


Finding and filing in less than ten 
seconds is the everyday performance 
of the “Y and E" Direct Name Filing 
System. 


Actual time-tests recently made in 
many business offices equipped with 
this system averaged less than ten 
seconds. 


In one of these offices, the manager 
remarked, “It is a joy to find corre- 
spondence so easily and simply after 
fussing so long with an old-fashioned 
filing system. Your tests show that 
it takes just six seconds to find a letter 
under the ‘Y and E' Direct Name 
System. Under our old system it was 
often as many minutes." 


If your filing clerks cannot produce a 
required piece of correspondence in ten 
seconds or less, it will pay you to talk 
with a “Y and E" System Service 
expert. 


Write on your business letterhead for 
our new booklet—''Finding and Filing 
in Less than Ten Seconds." 


YAWMAN aw FRBE Mro. (0. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 
1188 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Seven and three tenths is the filing and 
finding speed of the Eagle Picher Lead 
Co. of Chicago. The photograph 
shows a portion of their filing depart- 
ment, equipped with the “Y dnd E” 
Direct Name Filing System. 


“When did you first hear of her?” 
“‘Roderiguez told me a young woman 


named Padrasso had just come to Los 


Angeles, looking for her relatives." 
“When was this?" 
“The night you met him here he told 


me. 

He nodded. 

“The woman is his wife—or his mis- 
tress. He is an employee of the East 
and West Railroad, I feel absolutely cer- 
tain. He has sent the woman to trap you 
into a will. Have you signed anything?" 

She grinned. 

“T am old—but no fool." 

“Has she asked you to make a will in 
her favor?" 

* Yes; that is why she is here," simply. 

“But you refuse?” 

“Yes.” 

* What are you going to do with your 
ranch?" he asked her point-blank. 

* Dennis Shawn, when the East and 
West Railroad and the Livingstons have 
ceased to war over my ranch and keep me 
amused—then I shall die." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

* What will you do about this woman?" 

“I am old. You get rid of her." 


AMELIA came into the room at the 
moment. 

“Ah, it is Mr. Shawn!” she exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

He made her a formal bow. 

“Your husband wants you, Señora 
Roderiguez. You'd better go back to 
him." 

* What do you mean? 
lent!" she cried. 

“How long will it take you to pack your 
things?" > 

“Cousin Rita, will you let this man 
order your guest, your cousin, to go?” 

The señorita could not hear her. 

“There’s no use. I know the whole 
story. Also some facts that would un- 
doubtedly embarrass you, if told at 
‘L’Hôtel Continental.’ " 

“You dirty spy! You can’t threaten 
me! I'll stay right where I am and get 
my rights. I know what yau want. I 
know why you hang round thisold woman! 
You'll not get the ranch—it's mine, and 
I’ll fight for it!" she shouted, more and 
more excited. ; 

He turned to the old lady, who looked 
on with apparent amusement. 

“Do you wish her to go?" he demanded. 

She grinned and shrugged her shoulders. 

** You see, she is too afraid of you to re- 
fuse. I shall stay and protect her. Oh, 
you have made me ill with your suspicions 
and your threats!" 

Amelita ran out of the room into her 
bedroom. The door slammed and was 
locked. Dennis looked inquiringly at the 
old woman. She grinned and nodded. He 
followed to Amelita's door. 

“Tf you are not gone by this time to- 
morrow, you will go with a policeman,” he 
said quietly at her keyhole. 

“Go ex I am ill; I shall go to bed." 

* Bed will not protect you, madame. 
This time to-morrow I shall be here—”’ 

He went back to Senorita Padrasso and 
reported. 

“No,” she said; “send her now." 

*' She's gone to bed.” 

“Get her up." 

He returned to the door. 

“The señorita desires you to go now.” 


You are inso- 
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E : 
The New Six Coupe 
Reo engineering is so universally recognized 
and appreciated, 'twere needless to dwell on 
the mechanical excellence of this new Reo 
Six Coupe. 4 It is mounted on that same 
wonderful chassis—changed only in details 
_of springs and controls.: Q Note design of 
the new body—the simple but graceful lines, 
the aristocratic appearance. 4 If you could 
examine as closely the internal construction— 
the hollow built-up frame, the stout bracing, 
the aluminum panels, and the craftsmanship 
that is everywhere applied—you would say 
that in concealed excellence this Coupe fully 
justifiesits external beauty. €| Upholstered in 


silk velour for milady —or leather if you prefer. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 4% LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Reo Motor Cer Os of Canada, Ltd. 
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“And I haven't forgotten a soul!” 


* Y HAVE learned my lesson. It 
is this. The people who al- 
ways do the right thing at the 
right time— those people we 
come to love for their constant 
acts of kindness, who are always 
known for their thoughtfulness 
—these people aren't inspired. 
They don't act on the impulse 
of a moment. They simply use 
forethought. They are always 
thinking ahead about ways of 
showing good will to others. 


“Tt was last Christmas morning that 
this came over me, when the postman 
handed me dozens of Christmas cards 
from friends to whom I had entirely 
forgotten to send cards. I was so mor- 

_ tified that then and there I made a 
vow, and I have kept it. 


“And today, long before Christmas, I 
have made up my list of friends to send 
cards to this year. First, everyone 
who sent one to me last year, for I 
saved every card I got then, and on 
the back of each I wrote the name and 
address of the sender. 


“Then I got out my old school class 
book for the friends of long ago. From 
the church list and the woman's club 
yearbook I got my acquaintances there 
and from the local telephone book the 
correct addresses of my neighbors. 

“I’m sure I haven't forgotten a soul. 
And what a relief it is to know that 
it’s all done way ahead of time, that 
all the addresses are right and that 
I can go out now and buy just the 
appropriate card for each person, with 
plenty of time to choose before the 
stores are crowded. 

* And this year I won't get any cards 
from people I forgot to remember." 


Send 10c for **Forgel-me-nots"—a little book of days and names to remember. 
The Greeting Card Association Nt e 


Scatter Sunshine with 


Christmas Cards — 


“I cannot. I am in bed.” 

“Get up and put on your clothes at 
once. Ten minutes—then I come in.” 

He telephoned Santa Rosa for Chuck to 
come with a motor car as fast as possible. 
Then he went back to the door. 

“The car will be here shortly to take 
you to the station.” 

“I shall not get up.” 

Dennis looked at his watch. The old 
lady was standing in the doorway of 
the living-room now, watching. When the 
ten minutes were up he walked out into 
the patio and climbed into Amelita’s win- 
dow. She gave an awful shriek, but he 
merely opened her door. He called to the 
maid who served the senorita and ordered 
her to dress the woman, who lay in the 
bed. It proved to be not so easy. : 

When Chuck arrived he found Dennis 
grimly holding upright the handsome 
Amelita, with her hands crossed behind 
her back, while the senorita and the maid 
tried to complete her toilet. 

“Get her belongings into that trunk, 
Chuck; we’re taking the lady on a motor 
trip.” 

She screamed, she bit, she scratched, 
and kicked; but somehow they got her 
more or less dressed, her clothes packed 
and strapped to the back of the motor. 
Then they carried her out and put her in 
the back seat, where Dennis was forced 
to hold her, by main strength. Chuck sat 
in front to run the car. The senorita 
watched delightedly from the veranda. 

* Where to, sir?" Chuck inquired. 

“Well catch the train for Los Angeles 
at the village, or if the lady proves too 
troublesome, we'll drive to Los Angeles to 
Police Headquarters," said Dennis pleas- 
antly. X 

Chuck let the car eat up the road 
toward the village. They put the sullen 
Senora Roderiguez on the train. Then 
Dennis sent a brief wire to Judge Tracey: 


Counterfeit heiress on her way. Everything 
all right. DENNIS SHAWN. 


Chapter IV 


ARCIA LIVINGSTON was one of 

those unhappy people endowed with 
much energy and real executive ability— 
but lacking the necessity for using either 
one. She sat on “boards;” she dined; she 
danced; her days were filled with doing 
nothing, and her nights were vanity. Had 
she been content, as most of the women of 
her set were, all would have been well, but 
in her was something of her grandfather 
Livingston’s genius for organization. 

Feverishly searching for something to 
do, she began to plan a school of acting 
in connection with the Toy Theatre. She 
and Mary Jane Paul worked out a com- 
prehensive plan for such a school, with a 
faculty recruited from the best artists to 
be lured by the large salaries which Marcia 
was prepared to pay. 

For a month she concerned herself with 
this idea. She had dinners, to which she 
invited actors, the big scenic artists, and 
famous dancers, to talk over such a school. 
Her own enthusiasm fired other people, 
and her faculty grew assured before’ so 
much as one pupil was enlisted. 

Architects drew plans for remodeling 
the building in which the Toy Theatre 
was situated. It was to be the most mod- 
ern, up-to-date institution in the country. 

Work began on the building, and Marcia 
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f There is a charm—a distinctiveness in the 
appearance of Harrison equipped cars, dis- 
cernible at a glance. But it is not alone ex- 
ternal grace that distinguishes such cars. 
Appearance here is but an assurance of high 
grade performance, for motor efficiency 
winter and summer is definitely increased 
by the dependability of Harrison Radiators. 


How well this is recognized by leading motor 
car manufacturers is indicated by the in- 
creasing number of quality cars being 
equipped each year with Harrison Radiators. 
The Harrison automatic shutter controlled 
radiator is a feature of all Lafayette Cars. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


HARRISON +- Radiators 
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LIGHT-SIX 


Touring Car . $1485 
Landau-Roadster 1850 
2450 


Nn fo a i 4 
F. O. B. South Bend 
SPECIAL-SIX 


Touring Car . $1750 
2-Pass. Roadster 1750 
4-Pass. Roadster 1750 
Coupe . . . 2650 
Sedan . . . 2750 
F. O. B. Detroit 


BIG-SIX 


Touring Car . $2150 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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SPECIAL-SIX 


HE mechanical excellence of the 

SPECIALSIX— its unusual perform- 

ance in the hands of owners— goes 
beyond the great resources of power of 
its motor. It is a matter of de design 
and construction of each unit, whereby 
perfect co-ordination is secured with 
every other unit—and the result is rare 
efficiency, smoothness and economy in 
operation. ` 


50-H. P. detachable-head motor; 
119-inch wheelbase, giving max- 
imum comfort for five passengers. 


\ All Studebaker Cars are equipped 


with Cord Tires —another 


Studebaker precedent. 
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was content. By dint of speeding up 
everybody, the work progressed rapidly. 
Then came hours of consultation and days 
of absorption in decorators, and fittings 
for the various classrooms, rehearsal 
rooms, dancing-studios and the gymna- 
sium. 


MARY JANE PAUL counseled union 
hours and occasional rest days in the 
country, but all in vain. She knew from 
past experience that a reaction from this 
overwork was due, and she devoutly hoped 
that the plans might be consummated and 
the school assured before Marcia tired of 
it, because Mary Jane Paul believed 
mightily in the idea. She also knew that 
when Marcia stepped from under, the 
whole responsibility would descend upon 
her, just as the ‘heaps itself had been 
tossed over to her, when its willful owner 
tired of it. š 

Contrary to her usual form, Marcia’s 
interest held out in the new venture until 
proof had been read on the announcement 
of the first year’s courses, the date of the 
opening settled upon, and all the details 
were well in hand. 

“Mary Jane, I’m tired. I think I’ll go 
to Europe.” 

* Couldn't you rest somewhere in this 
country, Marcia? There will be decisions 
to be made all summer long." 

“You can make them." 

“I don't like the responsibility.” 

** You'll decide as well as I can. I'm 
sick of the whole thing. I want to forget 
about it." ; 

“But you'll be back for the opening, of 
course." 

**Oh, I suppose so." 

“Marcia, don't be silly! Of course 
ou'll open this school. Go away to 
urope, or wherever you like, and amuse 

yourself." 

“What about you? You must be nearly 
dead. I know your work has been dou- 
bled." _ 3 

'This was the first mention of this fact. 

“Tm all right. | I love it." 

“I’m going to double your salary, and 
send you off for six months next winter, 
Mary Jane." 

“No; you'll do neither of those things. 
My salary is sufficient and I don't want to 
go away. I’m so interested in the new 
school that I'd work all night on it, if I 
dared.” 

Marcia looked at her earnestly. 

** You're a rare person, Mary {ue Paul. 
I wish I had your power to accomplish 
things.” 

“Your record of accomplishment is a 
fair one, I should say, Marcia.” Mary 
Jane smiled. 

“No. I start things, I never finish 
them. I'd fail without you. Don’t 
imagine I don't know that.” 

She walked away -with that, leaving 
Mary Jane Paul flushed with pleasure and 
sincerely touched by the tribute of appre- 
ciation. : 

The height of Marcia's enthusiasm over 
her school was equaled only by the depth 
of her boredom with it when it was finally 
conceived and near completion. She had 
spared herself not at all for months, and 
overwrought nerves declared themselves 
in no uncertain ways. 

It was a rainy Sunday that she reached 
the lowest stage of ebb-tide. She tried in 
vain to read. She called up several people 


Sometimes it is doubted that Spaghetti | 
so delicious could come in a can. But IE "E 
when you send for and show the very fa 

can it came in, the case is proved. 


kl 


Spaghetti 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI is so convenient, so quickly made 
ready for the table, and so good, that it rapidly made a 
place for itself in many thousands of homes where it is 
a “standby” to be served often. 


This Spaghetti is both made and cooked in the 
Heinz kitchens. The recipe was Italian originally, but 
that was vastly improved by the tomato sauce for 
which Heinz is famous and a special cheese of unusual 
excellence. 


j 


' 
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High in food value, low in cost and enjoyed by every- 
body, there is no food that is more perfect for family use. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup Iz 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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AS 
Dry in the downpour— 


yet smartly dressed! 


VERY inch of these smart, 
well-tailored coats is 
backed by six-fold rub- 

ber, proof against hours of driv- 
ing rain. The rubber is built 
right into the texture of the coat. 
It's so light and flexible that 
you'd never know it was there. 


Wherever you go in wet weath- 
er you'll find U. S. Raynsters. 
You'll see them in town, on 
motor trips, at the horse-show 
—wherever smartly dressed peo- 
ple gather. They are made in 
the familiar raincoat fabrics, in 
woolens, yarntex, and heather- 
tones—in many styles and colors 
—for men, women and children. 


Rubber surface 
Raynsters—Rayn- 
sters are also made 


with smooth rubber surface for 
farmers, policemen, firemen, 
drivers, sportsmen, and all who 
work or play outdoors. Back 
of their sturdy strength is all 
the painstaking care in manufac- 
ture that has made the Raynster 
famous. 


Every coat that bears the 
Raynster label—no matter 
what the price—is backed by 
all the skill and experience of 
the oldest and largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
U. S. Raynsters—or write us at 
1790 Broadway, New York, for 
booklet showing many different 
styles. 

Look for the name Raynster 
on the label. 


to try for a company at lunch, but they 
all had other plans or engagements. To 
her great relief, Clarke Jessup arrived 
about one o’clock and said he hoped to be 
asked to lunch. 

* Clarke, you are an answer to prayer!” 
she said enthusiastically. 

“You must make up strange prayers,” 
hesmiled. *What's the matter? Low in 
your mind?" 

“Yes; rock bottom in my mind." 

*No wonder you're stubborn, Marcia; 
I never suspected a granite mind. I 
thought you'd been elevating the race, or 
the actor, or something. Didn't I read 
about it in the press?" 

"Yes, that's the trouble. I suppose 
I'm too tired—and I hate rainy days." 

"Poor child. Cheero! Always get a 
reaction when you pull off a big job." 

“I haven't pulled it off. I never pull off 
anything. I just dive into an idea head 
first, and then when it gets to be a fact 
and has to be dressed up in details, I wade 
ashore and walk away.” 

“Well, why not? It’s something to 
have made that initial dive. Lord knows, 
I haven't got the energy." 

“Tve got all the energy in the world, 
and nothing real to do!" she protested. 
"Clarke, do you ever wish you'd been 
born poor?" 

“Lord, no!" 

“T do. I wish I'd had to work to sur- 
vive!" she exclaimed fervently. 

“What you need is a husband to keep 
you down, Marcia. I've told you for 
three years that you ought to marry me." 

“I don't see what difference marriage 
would make to either of us, Clarke. The 
fact remains that we both have to keep 
running around from place to place to 
make things happen in our lives. 

* Maybe; but there's no reason why we 
shouldn't run together, is there?" 

“You don't love me and I don't love 
you—" 

“T can't say about you, of course. I 
like you better than any woman I know. 
I don't think modern people, like us, go 
in for the primitive passion much, do you?" 

“Maybe not,” with a sigh. 

“Better take me on, Marcia." 

“We wouldn't bring one new thing to 
each other. We wouldn't make one bit 
of difference in each other's lives." 

“No— Well, what of it? I don’t want 
to be torpedoed out of all my habits, do 
you? The war came near doing that to 
us, and, my word! how I do love my 
habits.” 


SHE smiled at that perforce. Presently 
she began to tell him about an artist's 
community she had visited, and of the 
realities they seemed to have laid hold of. 
He listened, with his handsome cynical 
face turned toward her. x 

- “Nothing in that, old girl; sounds like a 
bunch of cranks to me. I’m not saying 
that money buys everything; but to peo- 
ple brought up as we’ve been, it’s the big- 


Six thin layers of 
rubber inside the 
fabric— cured in 
one solid piece! 


gest help there is to getting through life.” 

“Clarke, isn't there anything to life but 
just getting through?” she demanded. 

“I don't know. Maybe. Doesn't seem 
to be, does there?" 

* Have you ever loved anybody terribly 
much?" 

"H'm—can't say I have. You don't 
think that would help out, do you! 
Beastly upsetting, that kind of business." 


Raynster 
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RDINATION 


Co-ordination of mind and muscle is exemplified in 
the dance, where every muscle is made to harmonize 
with every note of the music—similarly Clark Axles 
are designed to function as a harmonious unit of a com- 
plete truck —as the mechanic says, they run "sweet." 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Buchanan, Michigan 
Also makers of Clark Steel Disc Wheels for Motor Trucks 
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In the utter finality of its tribute, the memorial erected to-day 
must needs embody in perfect form that tender reverence for the 
departed which is its message to posterity. 


Those upon whom falls the duty of selecting a suitable memorial, 
public or private, will appreciate fully the need for such perfec- 
tion in workmanship and material as will interpret truly the spirit 
that inspires its erection. In everlasting ROCK OF AGES 
Granite, with its fine texture and its lovely gray color, this 
need for perfection is realized, whether its surfaces be polished 
or hammered. : 


Our descriptive booklet, telling the story of this finest of American 
monument materials, will be of the greatest assistance in effecting 
a decision: 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Montpelier, Vermont 


ROCK OF AGES pasion 
GRANITE Boulet 
Quarries at Barre Sent Free 
Refer to Dept. A Upon Request 
* : © 1920 B. M. & V. Co. 
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“But I want to be upset!” 

He laughed. 

** You're awfully young, Marcia 

Right out of her heart she answered him, 

“Tm awfully lonely, Clarke." 
: He came over and put his arms about 
her. She did not free herself. She stood: 
quite still in his embrace, and the waters 
of disillusion seemed to rise about her in a 
flood. What was the use of struggling 
longer to save herself? Here was a human 
being, as lonely as herself, who wanted her 


companionship. His need of her was not. 
great, perhaps, but none of his needs were. 


very deep. Perhaps this was a way out 
of her perplexities. 

“Shall we have a try at it, Marcia?" 

“I don't love you, Clarke," she said, in 
one last protest. 

“Oh—that’s all right. I don't expect 
much. We'll get used to each other, old 
girl. I think we'll hit it off rather well, 
if you say the word.” , 

“All right, Clarke, it seems to be a fair 
bargain. It isn't very romantic, is it?" 
she sighed. * 

"Romantic? No. I thought that was 
rather confined to the stage, now, isn't it?" 

“I suppose so." 

“Shall we be married right away?” 

“ No—not until fall, please." 

**Oh, that's all right." 

Marcia looked at him, so composed, so 
well done, as it were, and suddenly she 
laughed. He stared at her, eyebrows lifted. 

“Life is so funny, isn't it?” she said, 
hysterically. 

"I don't know—not so frightfully 
funny!" was his cryptic reply. i 

(To be continue 


“Pay to T. Hartley, ` 
Good Sport, $10,000” 


(Continued from page 42) 


interest in his congregation among the 
wealthier persons of the community. 
The Rev. was extremely earnest in the 
work. He canvassed, solicited—all but 
begged for money. On one occasion he 
demanded it, demanded it as the right 
of his church. It was rather a bore 
to have him pestering. everyone, but 
because we knew he was forcing himself, 
through high sense of duty, to do the one 
thing he most disliked doing, we respected 
him the more. 

We were talking about his work at a 


smoker in the clubhouse one evening, and ' 


Drury proposed that we help The Rev. 
put his campaign over. The idea ap- 
pealed to us. Drury appointed himself 
chairman and remarked: i 


“I don't want any fellow to give any- 


thing he doesn't feel he can afford, and 
ought, to give. Let's make it a blind 
pool—each fellow gives what he feels 
like; we pool it, and turn it over to The 
Rev. in the name of the club." 

“How much'll The Motor Boat give?” 
asked Fleming, who loved tostir up trouble. 

“TIl give him five thousand,” said The 
Motor Boat-testily; *I'd give a darned 
sight more if he were a good sport." 

It was rotten bad taste in him to men- 
tion any sum, and worse to parade his 
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What is 
a year of your life worth? 


If you could read the hundreds of letters in the Institute's 
files you would be impressed with the number of them thai 
come from men who are still young, and: yet have reached 
commanding positions 1n the business world. These men 
have saved many years of their lives by cutting short 
the time so often wasted in obtaining business experience. 


In page advertisements the outstand- 
ing facts regarding the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute have been pre- 
sented month by month, for years. 


“Your Course unquestion- 
ably does for men what ex- 


[oU SEN These Facts Are: : 
atey pple, former . 7 aluable k ledgo."— 
Manager of Commer That the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course and John J. Arnold, President 
Train ng Da af Weste ias : ES Y the Bankers Union of 
ngħotise. Hducattonal De- Service is the result of a careful analysis of the principles Foreign, Commerce and 
practiced by successful men thruout the country. That it ; i 
provides the knowledge that might otherwise require years 
of practical experience; and so can provide a more direct _ 


path to success. 


That an Advisory Council consisting of business and 
educational leaders of the highest authority stands behind 
the institute. 


That many thousands of men, representing every kind 
and department of business, and every position from 
iur d president* to clerk, have tested the practical value of POI " 
cation of your Course, to this training in their own experience. (ei hie i ihe: ue 
; : iem ^ We He Ingersoll 
That literally scores of successful men such as those . of the Ingersoll Waich Com- 
" . . o pany, New York City. 
Century Storage Ware- uoted here have gladly recorded their appreciation of 
house Co., of Philadelphia. . D. . . " 
this training for the sake of the influence which their names 
may have with other men. 


A Moment of Decision 


This page does not seek to present additional facts or argu- 
ments. No additional facts are required; and the Institute 
wants no man enrolled in its Course who needs to be per- 
suaded by argument. It is a straightforward appeal to the 
thousands of able men who have said: “Today I mean to 
investigate." > It is a request for a moment’s decision which 
may change the course of your career. 


* FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 


is 
7 A 116-page book called “Forging Ahead in Business” has been published by of the 
Jone McBride, Me. the Alexander Hamilton Institute. It explains fully the Modern Business POR Apron. Oe 
Opice, New York. Course and Service and contains scores of letters from men like the ones 
2 quoted on this page. There are no copies for drifters or the merely curious, 
but the Institute would like to place a copy, without obligation, in the 
hands of every man who is asking himself: “Where am I going to be in 
business ten years from now?" Send for your copy today. 


* More than 20,000 presidents ‘are enrolled 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
500 Astor Place, New York City 


Canadian address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
Copyright 1980, Alezander Hamilton Institute — 
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Do you know # 


a good TWO- E 
| handed game! à 
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Cribbage Players! Is 
6-8-7 a 3-card run? 


for four. Send for the book ‘“‘The Official Rules of Card Games.” It 
will teach you how to play this game and any other. Contains 300 
20 cents postpaid. With this book and a pack of 


| BICYCL 
25) PLAYING CARDS 


you are equipped for clean, wholesome, spirited amusement all the time. 

icycles are preferred by card players everywhere because of their large in- 
dexes, their smooth finish and their long-wearing qualities. , They eliminate 
eye-strain, make shuffling easy, and dealing accurate. 


Congress Playing Cards have full color art backs and gold edges. Ideal 
for gifts, prizes and social play. The most beautiful playing cards to be had. 


Tell Your Friends’ Fortunes 

Enjoy countless evenings of fun with 
Revelation Fortune Telling Cards. One 
color back, 75c; colored back, gold edges, 
$1.00. In Canada, $1.00 and $1.50. 


Auction Bridge Pamphlet Free 

Bend 20 cents for the Official Rule Book os 
and we will send, free, a copy of Mr. Foster's 
simplified rules for Auction Bridge, '"Auc- 

tion at a Glance." 
Send Coupon today. 


THE U.S. PLAYING 


Í EARN CRIBBAGE. It is as interesting for two people as Auction Bridge 


games. 


CARD CO. or Windsor, Can. 
-1, Cinci i PI send postpaid the new 
Dept. C-1, Cincinnati, O.,U. S. A., "Oficial Rules of Card Games” and 
or W indsor, Can. “Auction at a Glance." 1 enclose 20 cents. 
Two popular Bicycle backs - Name 
Rider and Club e us 


wealth and set such a pace, and we felt it. 
However, we stuck to Drury's plan, and 
the club turned in something over nine 
thousand dollars, including The Motor 
Boat's five thousand. 

The Rev. was intensely grateful, embar- 
rassingly so. He insisted upon thanking 
each one of us, and thanking the club. 
I do not believe he ever knew how much 
of the club donation came from The Motor 
Boat, and it was just as well. 

Drury was taking a decidedly active 
interest in the campaign. It was he who 


proposed the New Chapel Tournament, 


each entránt to pay twenty-five dollars, 
the trophy to be donated by himself, and 
the proceeds to go to the chapel fund. 

If you never have tried to arrange a 
tournament which will give every member 
of a club a chance to win, and therefore 
draw the largest entrance list, you will 
have to be told that it is difficult. Adams, 
I believe, evolved the scheme we adopted. 
He proposed a Star and Dub tournament, 
based on the club handicappers” list. The 
lowest score member was to pair with the 
highest score in a foursome, the next 
lowest with the next highest, and so on 
until every member was paired. 

Drury, an eighty man, drew The Rev., 
who was rated at 120, although he con- 
fessed, openly, to the committee that he 
once had played around in 114 strokes. I 
was fated. an eighty-eight stroke player, 
and it was my fortune to draw, as my 
partner, The Motor Boat, who was a 
consistent one hundred and three to one 
hundred and seven, and who seldom 
varied four strokes in eighteen holes, and 
usually missed the same shots day after 
a on the same holes. 

here were eighty entrants—making 
two thousand dollars more for the fund— 
and The Rev. admitted discouragedly 
that, in spite of our generous aid, the 
fund lagged. The two thousand dollars 
would lift it above twenty-five thousand; 
but he confessed that several donations 
had been made contingent upon the 
church's raising thirty thousand; and he 
feared failure. 


DUE to defaults, we reached the semi- 

finals in the first week. Drury and 
The Rev. won their match on Wednesday, 
and The Motor Boat and I won ours on 
Thursday; and we arranged to play the 
finals on Saturday afternoon. The idea 
of The Motor Boat and The Rev. battling 
for the trophy furnished interest. Drury 
declared he would not be a bit ashamed 
to win his own trophy, as he intended to 
give it to The Rev. to use for flowers on 
the altar of the new chapel. The Motor 
Boat responded that he'd be hanged if he 
would—he intended to fill the cup with 
champagne, and celebrate. 

Saturday was one of those crisp, clean, 
breezy fall days, the tang of theair helping 
anyone's golf. There was a fair gallery 
following us, chiefly in the hope of hearing 
a clash between The Motor Boat and The 
Rev. We were all keyed up. Secretly, 
I was hoping Drury and The Rev. would 
beat us, and I prayed maliciously that it 
would be The Motor Boat who lost it. 
Instead, the old rip evened the match at 
the fourth hole by holing a ten-foot putt. 
The Rev., a bit nervous and unnaturally 
polite, was playing as if life depended 
upon the match. He enabled Drury to 
halve twice, when it looked as if we had 
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Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth with 
cups, to firmly grasp wet 
asphalt. Geared - to- the - 
Road side treads mesh like 
cogs in dirt. 


15,000 
Miles 


The Factory basis 


The basic test on Miller 
Cords is 15,000 miles. On 
Miller Fabrics, 8,000 miles: 
Then the tires are exam- 
ined. Thousands of lessons, 
in the course of years, are 
taught by these tested tires. 
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Three years ago the Miller Tire had won a 
wide respect. But our average mileage has been 
doubled since then. On one type alone—the 
Miller Cord—we have spent $1,136,419. Our 
laboratory and testing expense on that type last 
year averaged $10,000 monthly. 

So the Miller Cord of 1920 is a million-dollar 
tire. And the perfecting of Miller Fabrics has 
doubtless cost as much. 


Where the Money Goes 


A large corps of experts work in the Miller 
Laboratories. We keep 250 tires constantly 
running under observation. Over 1,000 tires 
per year are worn out to show us what wear 
wil do. Eight geared-up machines run tires 
650 miles daily under extreme rear-wheel con- 
ditions. Over $1,000 daily is spent on our tests 
and inspections. 

Every lot of tread stock is first vulcanized and 
tested in our laboratory. Over $300 daily is 
spent to test just the fabrics and the cords. 


Every tire is signed by the maker and in- 


CORDS 


A Million-Dollar Tire 


On which mileage has been doubled in three years 


spector. And both are penalized if a tire 
comes back. 


Does It Pay? 


Tires are bought carelessly by many. Value 
is a mátter of guess. So one might gain large 
tire sales without all this expense. 

But times are changing. Exceptional mileage 
is now talked about. One tells another about 
the Miller Tire. Miller sales have multiplied 
about twenty times over since this betterment 


began. 


Note How You Respond 
Try a Miller, watch the mileage, compare it 
with the tires you know. 
See how you react—how you cling to Millers 
—how you tell your friends about them. You 
` will see why it pays us to build tires like these. 
Try a Miller now. Or, if you buy a new 
car, get Miller equipment. Twenty makers 
now supply Miller equipment. Others sup- 
ply it without extra cost. 


/ Milter Tires 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


FABRICS 


Twice Better Than Three Years Ago 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Also makers of Miller Inner Tubes, built layer on layer. 


The highest attainment 


in an Inner Tube, red or gray 
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PATENTED JUNE (5 1914 


The Hatch One Button Union 
Suit comes in the finest of combed 
cotton materials, and in fine silk 
trimmed worsted and mercerized 
garments of all weights. There 
are suits for men, boys and misses, 
and we have just added to the 
line the most recent member of 
the “One Button Family” a sleep- 
ing suit for the kiddies—the sim- 
plest, most comfortable sleeping 
garment ever constructed. 

This garment is featured at best 
stores everywhere, but if you can- 
not get it easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance to our 
mill at Albany, and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free. 


Men's Fall and Winter Suits 

$3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $6, $7, $8 

Boys' Fall and Winter Suits 
$2 to $2.50 


Misses' Fall and Winter Suits 
$2.50 to 


Children's Winter weight 
sleeping suits, $1.50 to $2 


Albany 


“Button One 
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FoR THE 
SELFISH 


"THOUGHTFUL 


his own comfort first, we recom- 
mend the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Its one master button at the chest insures 
a smooth, perfect fit all over instead of the 
wrinkling and gapping that a row of buttons 
entails. 


For the thoughtful man, who wants to spare 
other people trouble, we also recommend 
the Hatch One Button Union Suit. 


This one securely fastened button means 
that each week, when the laundry comes 
back, there’s no mending to be done. With 
a whole row of nine or more buttons and 
buttonholes, somebody has to take a lot of 
time just keeping them in repair. There’s 
the expense, too. For an average family the 
buttons alone, to replace on undergarments 
those torn off or broken, cost over $5.00 a 
year—the price of a couple of entire new 
union suits. 


A catalog describing the complete line will be sent free on request 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


New York 


LZ 


Troubles Done” 


OR the selfish man, who thinks of 


holes won, and at the turn they had us 
two down and The Motor Boat writhing 
and violating most of the rules of golf 
etiquette. I expected him to go to pieces, 
but, instead, the madder he got, the better 
he putted—better than he ever had in his 
life, I think. We won the eleventh, and 
squared the match at fourteen. The 
Rev. dropped a lucky approach against 
the pin at fifteen and put them one up; 
but we got it back on the next hole and we 
halved seventeen, Drury and I with 
threes and The Rev. and The Motor 
Boat with sixes. 

The news had reached the clubhouse 
that we were coming in all square, and 
the piazza putters flocked down to 
eighteen to see the finish. The Rev. was 
a bit shaky and white around the lips, 
but very determined. The Motor Boat 
was fuming and scolding me for the 
benefit of The Rev. He had started 
swearing audibly, and there wasn’t a 
doubt in my mind but that the wretched 
old mucker was doing it, hoping to 
disturb the little preacher. 


NDER the circumstances, one natur- 

ally expected one of the four to 
explode—probably one of the dubs; but 
all four drives were fair, and The Motor 
Boat trailed along fifteen feet behind the 
minister, explaining to me why we should 
have had the match won. All four were 
well up on our seconds, The Motor Boat 
just topping the bunker and cackling 
triumphantly. Drury pitched onto the 
green, four feet, perhaps, from the cup. 
My approach dropped dead to the pin. 
I expected The Mater Boat to go wild, 
but his nerve held good and he laid his 
ball four feet from the cup, an inch or 
two outside of Drury. The Rev. pressed 
his lips together, chipped the ball and was 
on the green, eleven feet from the cup. 

“Tell take him three putts,” shrilled 
The Motor Boat in his excitement. ‘* By 
cracky, I gave five thousand dollars to his 
derned old church, and I'd give five 
thousand more to see him miss this.” 

Someone in the gallery started a hiss. 
The Rev. looked up from his putter, and 
stared at The Motor Boat. 

* [s that a pledge?" he asked coldly. 

* Didn't mean to say it so loud," said 
The Motor Boat, half ashamed; *'hope 
it don't hurt your stroke—the offer goes.” 

The Rev. studied the ground carefully. 
Drury stood motionless, watching him 
with narrowing eyes. I felt sorry for him, 
and felt very much of a desire to kick 
The Motor Boat, in spite of his age. The 
test was a cruel one—to miss the putt, 
and make an assured success of his chapel— 

The Rev. swung his putter slowl 
several times and tapped the ball. It 
rolled straight and true, wabbled an 
instant on the lip of the cup and dropped. 

“Pm sorry T couldn't miss it—acci- 
dentally,” he said. 

Someone in the gallery started clapping. 
Drury did not speak. He walked across 
to the little man, gripped his hand hard, and 
threw one great arm across his shoulders. 

The Motor Boat putted, overran the 
hole ten feet, and, instead of trying 
again, seized his checkbook and fountain 
pen and scribbled, while Drury and ] 
putted out. 

The check that The 
handed over read: 

** Pay to T. Hartley, good sport, $10,000." 


Motor Boat 
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f | 'HEIR little feet and tiny fingers can 

dono great harm if your floors, wood- 
work and furniture are properly protected. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax will give this protection 
and at the same time polish and preserve the 
wood. Acoat of Johnson s Prepared Wax answers 
the same purpose as plate glass over a desk,table 
or dresser-top. It is impervious to finger marks, 
scratches and heel prints. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid -Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in three conve- 
nient forms—a form for every use. Paste Wax 
for polishing floors of all kinds—wood, marble, 
tile, linoleum, etc. Liquid Wax for polishing A 
furniture, phonographs, leather goods, woodwork 2 
and automobiles. Powdered Wax for a perfect fi 
dancing surface. 


Johnson's Artistic Wood Finishes ES 


New floors and trim will turn out better and | 


wear longer if finished with Johnson's Artistic 
Wood Finishes, Specify Johnson's PerfecTone 
Under-Coat and Enamel for enamel trim—]ohn- f 
son's Wood Dye for stained effects—]Johnson's [ 
Paste Wood Filler and Prepared Wax for your [E 
floors. Our beautiful color book “The Proper fi 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and.Furni- 
ture" is full of valuable information. Write for 
it—it's free. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
Canadian Factory— 
Brantford 
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a Home Li 
This One £ 


It all depends on what you do for 
yourself during the next few years. 


The men who are in responsible, well-paying 
positions, who have comfortable homes and 
who can give their families advantages have 
all this largely because of what they know. 


Muscle can get you only so far. How much further you go de- 
pends on what you put into your head. Successful men are not 
usually geniuses. You can do what they have done if you have 
ambition and perseverance. 


The Y. M. C. A. Schools came into existence many years ago to help 
men and boys who are willing to work in order to realize their 
dreams. Thousands of successful men owe their start to what 
they learned in a Y. M. C. A. spare-hour class under the direction 
of an earnest instructor. 


Now the United Y. M. C. A. Schools have gone further and made 
it possible for young men, no matter where they live or what their 
hours of employment are, to get the-benefit of a great educational 
system conducted for service rather than for profits. 


The very subject that you ought to study is taught either in a 
Y. M. C. A. day and evening class or through the mails by the 
Extension Division of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools. Mark the 
subject that interests you and get free information as to how 
you can use spare hours to the best advantage in working out 
your career. 


SEND THIS INQUIRY COUPON 


. Extension Division, United Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
Dept. 4-N, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please give full information about the position or home-study course | have marked, 


Steam Engineer 
Machine-Shop Practice 
Toolmaking 

Plumber 

Farm Motor Mechanic 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Electrical Engineer Agricultural Courses 
Electrician athematical Courses 


( The Y. M. C. A. offers more than 100 other courses.) 
O Mark this for special information if you are an ex-service man. 


Auto Mechanic 
Radio Operator 
Concrete Engineer 
Banking 
Bookkeeper 

Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 


Salesman 
Stenographer 

usiness 
Business English 
Factory Management 
Mechanical Engineer 
Draftsman 
Advertising Man 
Accountant 
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How People Behave 
When in Danger 


(Continued from page 28) 


When men stand aside that women 
may be saved, we call it chivalry. When an 
unmarried woman steps back, in order 
that a mother may be saved to her 
children—as actually happened on the 
“ Titanic"—we call it sacrifice. 

But I believe there is one great under- 
lying fact in all these circumstances. It 
is the fact that when a true man or woman 
faces the choice between death and self- 
respect, there can be but one answer. A 
decent human being is not willing to lose 
his own soul—the part of him which 
makes him a human being and not a 
mere animal—even if, to save it, he must 
lose his life. The man or woman who 
won't do that is the only one that I think 
deserves to be called a coward. 

God pity them! The time comes, when 
they wish they were dead. 

I know of one case where a man dis- 
regarded the rights of women and children 
in order to save his own skin. Asa matter 
of fact, the poor fool probably would have 
been saved anyway, if he had taken his 
chance decently. But he was too big a 
coward to do that. He came through 
with his life—but a precious lot of good 
it has been to him! The story got out, 
of course; he was ostracized by society, 
ee ped by his friends, shunned by every- 

ody. 

I keep going back, in my mind, to my 
belief that what we call courage is simply 
a display of self-control. It isn't always 
the blustering, dictatorial man that has 
it. He may be used to controlling others 
and yet not be master of himself. This 
man I just spoke of was a domineering 
autocrat. He could give orders to others, 
but he couldn't stand the gaff himself. 


THIS: is my point: We can’t always help 
being frightened. But that doesn’t cut 
any figure, if we don't let our fear stop us 
from doing what we have to do. When I 
was a boy I was sleeping in the attic of a 
house when the building next door caught 
fire. The flames quickly spread to the 
house I was in and, before I woke up, the 
whole place was a furnace. The smoke 
was so thick in my little room that I was 
almost choked. Usually, I had to stoop 
to go down the stairs. But the roof was 
burned away, so that this time I had only 
flames for a roof. 

Scared? I was scared stiff. But I kept 


on going! 

When I was fourteen years old, a train 
ran over me, cutting off my right heel and 
crushing that ankle and also the left le 
between the ankle and the knee. 1 
couldn't do anything that time except 
yell; but they told me it was the most 
blood-curdling specimen of a yell they 
ever heard. I had lost so much blood 
that the doctors thought I was a sure 
candidate for the morgue; so, instead of 
amputating my feet, they decided to take 
a few chances. Lucky for me that they 
did! I have two pretty good feet now. 
At least they have carried me through 
some decidedly strenuous times. 
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Fairbanks Scales 


Mill, Mine and 
Railway Supplies 
i 


Machine Tools 


N a certain factory there was need for a device 

to perform a new operation. The Superin- 
tendent had heard of it; the Buyer, for all his wide 
experience, could not put his finger on the maker. 
So he mentioned the matter to a Fairbanks 
salesman. At once their problem was solved, 
for the Fairbanks man knew just what they 
needed. 

Going about all the time among users of mechan- 
ical equipment and supplies, every Fairbanks 
salesman accumulates a great fund of information 
regarding the products of many manufacturers. 
When you need a truck or a scale for some par- 
ticular purpose, a tool for some new automobile 
repair job, or an odd piece of factory equipment, 
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you can call upon The Fairbanks Company with 
certainty of satisfaction. 

Everything that you buy from a Fairbanks 
Branch House bears the blue-and-white mark of 
merit — “Farrpanks O. K."— the nationally- 
known guarantee of quality on mechanical goods. 
Fairbanks scales, valves, machine tools, trucks, 
contractors’ and factory supplies, wheelbarrows, 
engines and pumps driven by gasoline, oil and 
steam, power transmission appliances, automobile 
repair equipment, steel factory  shelving—all 
have a reputation for accuracy and serviceability 
won by many years’ faithful service. Standard 
or special, each thing you buy will be right in 
quality, price and delivery. 


Equipment 


For every mechanical need, 24 Fairbanks Branches are at your service. One of them is 
near enough for motor-truck or quick rail shipments; let a trial prove its usefulness. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 46g" NEW YORK 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


Albany Bridgeport Detroit New York Providence Syracuse 
Baltimore uffalo Hartford Paterson Rochester ulsa 
Š Birmingham Chicago Newark Philadelphia Scranton Utica 
Steel Factory ston Cleveland New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Louis Washington 


Havana, Cusa Lonpon, ENGLAND BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND KiNcsroN, Jamaica Grascow, ScortaNp — Panis, FRANCE 
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**Mighty fine of you, Betsy, to think about my old 
smoking stand and refinish it so well” 


**Don't flatter yourself, Tommy; it was purely selfish. 
That old finish simply spoiled the whole room. Of 
course, I didn’t dare throw it out, so I gave it a coat 
of Mahogany “61?” Floor Varnish and now it har- 
monizes with our new things."' 


Don't let a piece of furniture which always looks out of place, 
ruin the room. Just refinish it with ‘61’? Floor Varnish. It's 
easy and interesting. 

The difference between * 61” and other varnishes, lies in the 
combined degree of wear-resistance and water-resistance. Some 
varnishes wear fairly well; some resist water. ‘‘61’’ does both. 
That is why it is so widely used for furniture, woodwork, lino- 
leum and general household purposes. 

*61'' stains and varnishes in one operation. Unlike the many 
common varnishes, the beautiful, semi-transparent, wood-stain itralite 

61” colors. flow off the brush smoothly, without streaks, laps, Charm enters the D 

or brush marks. Their use is a pleasure. room with Vitralite, || 

Send for color card, showing the colors; and sample panel, 
finished with ““61.’’ Test the sample panel with a hammer. 
You may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack. M woodwork be dec- jj 

If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He orated with White || 

: $ or the colorful || 
knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. new Tini ahihi 
P&L Varnishes are used p Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & 


i : ‘ F : : clude Ivory, Cream, 
ers, specified by architects and sold Lambert Varnish fails to give satis- Gray, Chinese Blue 


by paint and hardware dealers. faction, you may have your money back. and List iO 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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They took nineteen pieces of bone out 
of my left leg that time. I hadn’t 
formulated my theory then, about doing 
things in emergencies, but I certainly 
practiced it; for I grew about two inches 
of perfectly good new bone. 4 
A Iia, a while back, that there is a lot 

of difference between getting licked 
without fighting and getting licked while 
. fighting. I think I realized this when I 
was a boy. I was a rotten failure as a 
fighter. I mean that I always got licked. 
Knowing my deplorable lack of ability in 
this line, I never picked a fight with any- 
body. But if I did get into one, I stayed 
tll law my finish—but I stayed. 

I didn’t enjoy being thrashed. I proved 
this by avoiding a fight when it was 
pee possible to do so. But when the 


thing you are afraid of is actually upon |. 


you, it seems to me you are a coward if 
you let your fear hold you back from doing 
what it is up to you to do. 

I am keenly interested in aviation. I 
am not a pilot; my reconstructed ankle 
is a handicap. But I have done more or 
less flying, and on one occasion the 
machine side-slipped, dropping two thou- 
sand feet before it could b righted. 

There was nothing for me to do but sit 
still. Of course I did, just as any sensible 
person would. I wasn't frightened, any- 
way, for I had confidence in the pilot. 
But suppose I really had been frightened. 
That wouldn't have meant I was a coward. 
But I think I would have shown myself a 


coward if I had lost my head, screamed, |: 


or done any futile and uncontrolled thing. 


[AST spring I went up in a machine, 
with three other men, to an altitude of 
over seventeen thousand feet, breaking a 
record. The man who sat beside me had 
never before gone up in an airplane, and 
I was a bit curious as to how he would 
take it. We spiraled down from that 
height—an experience which often gets a 
man's goat. But this man sat there 
actually kicking his feet back and forth 
in glee. That was fine. But if he had 
been sitting beside the pilot, and had 
kicked his feet in terror—well, a real man 
doesn't do that sort of thing, nor a real 
woman either. 

When it comes to real courage, to self- 
control in a dangerous emergency, women, 
I think, play the game as well as men do. 
"They are weaker physically; they are im- 
peded by their clothing; they are not as 
active as men. As a result, they are more 
helpless and are less given to action. But 
when it's a matter of sitting tight and 
taking what is coming to them, they don't 
need any lessons from us. I have two 
little girls of my own; and if anybody 
wants to match boys with my girls for 
daring, I'm ready. 

When I began to read American news- 
papers, one thing in them that impressed 
me was the frequent occurrence of such 
sentences as, “Several women fainted,” 
or “Women screamed and fainted.” I 
hadn’t seen that sort-of thing in English 
papers, and I wondered if American 
women were different. When I came to 
know them and to see them in all kinds 
of situations, I found that these expres- 
sions were just a. sort of silly patter, 


repeated over and over to give “color” | 


to some reporter’s story of a fire or other 
accident. I imagine that I have been in 
more accidents than the average man; 
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Che Abiding Satisfaction 
of the HousE of BRICK 


HE thoughtful builder knows that he can- 

not get real satisfaction in building his home, 
unless he combines the artistic with the durable. 
Face Brick, in its wide range of color tones and 
textures, and in the artistic effects possible 
through the architect’s handling of bonds and 
mortar joints, offers an appeal to the most diverse 


tastes. Besides, there is the solid satisfaction of 
knowing that for structural strength, fire- safety, 
and economy in the long run no other matenal 
surpasses Face Brick. Even if you are not 
ready to build now, now is the time to think 
the matter over and formulate your plans. “The 
Story of Brick” will help you at a decision. 


“THE STORY OF BRICK” 
An artistic booklet with attractive illustrations and useful 
information for all who intend to build. The Romance of 
Brick, Extravagance of Cheapness, Comparative Costs, 
How to Finance the Building of a Home, are a few of the 
subjects treated. Your copy is awaiting your request. 
Send today. * 


"THE HOME OF BEAUTY" 


A book of fifty designs of attractive small Face Brick 
houses, selected from four hundred drawings entered in 
a national architectural competition. The houses repre- 
sent a wide variety of architectural styles, with skillful 
handling of interior arrangements. Sent on receipt of 
fifty cents in stamps. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1136 Westminster Building ? Chicago 
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Big Prices Paid 
to ARTISTS 


EADING illustrators and commercial artists—both 
T? men and women—are frequently paid $250, $500, 
$1,000 and even more for single illustrations or designs 
—and their work is eagerly sought. 


Good commercial art is vital to modern büsiness—millions of 
dollars are paid for it yearly by thousands of advertisers, periodicals, 
publishers and others. 


Earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing—the opportunities 
open to properly trained commercial artists have never been excelled. 
Enter this modern profession where you can put your natural ability 
toits best use. Learn at home in your spare time by the up-to-the- 
minute “Federal” Home-Study Method—a proven result-getter. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and commercial artists have 
endorsed Federal Training as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial 
Designing. On the Federal Advisory Council are nationally known artists and 
illustrators—men and women who have won true success. You can now profit 
by the advice and experience of many of them, through original lessons con- 
tributed exclusively to the Federal Course. 

Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. Chambers, a leading 
magazine and story illustrator; Franklin Booth, a wonderful pen-and-ink artist 
called the “Painter with the pen!" Harold Gross, for many years Designer for 
the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune 
Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many illustrations for 
“Cream of Wheat;" C. Matlack Price, an authority on posters; _— 
Charles Livingston Bull, the well known animal pue — 

Neysa McMein, magazine covers; Fanny Munsell, t 
illustrator; F. E. Schoonover, L. V. Carroll, Gayle 

Porter Hoskins and N. C. Wyeth, all illustrators and 
designers widely recognized as leaders. 


Get This Free Book, ^YOUR FUTURE" 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this book. 
Every ambitious young man and woman should read 
it. It contains 56 pages, beautifully illustrated in 
colors, and shows remarkable work by Federal 
Students. It describes the fascinating Federal 
Home-Study Method, easy to learn and 
apply—and tells of opportunities in 
this field that will open your eyes. 


Send the Coupon NOW, 
stating your age and Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1426 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen—Please send me “YOUR FUTURE,” for 
which I enclose 6c in stamps. 


Age —— V Ocenpations c ÁÉÁÀÁ Án 
(Write your address plainly in margin.) 


and I repeat that I never saw a woman 
faint—except my aunt in church. 

Take railroad men and the crews of 
steamships, for example. One of the 
finest things about them is their behavior 
in emergencies. They are trained to know 
what to do first—and they do'it. It is 
the same with aviators. If there is an 
accident, they don't run around like 
scared chickens. They get busy. And it 
seems to me anybody can do that. 

Of course you have to make allowances 
for temperament. There's a lot of differ- 
ence between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin in this respect. In Naples, at the 
time of one of the eruption of Vesuvius, 
I had an illustration of this. The city 
was showered with a rain of ashes and at 
night there was the lurid light of the 
molten lava reflected from the pall of 
smoke which overhung the town. Thou- 
sands of excited people were loading their 
goods into every kind of vehicle and 
hurrying away. 

It all seemed very hectic to me. Per- 
haps it was because I didn't know enough 
about the bad habits of volcanoes to be 
afraid. But I think it was partly because 
it takes a good deal to make an Anglo- 
Saxon hectic. He may be pretty scared 
inside, but he doesn’t blow up. 


(THE year 1908, I got my fill of earth- 
quakes. Ithen saw Messina destroyed. 
In addition to seeing Vesuvius on a ramp- 
age, and to dodging a few tons of bricks 
in the Jamaica disaster, I saw Messina 
wrecked by the earthquake in Sicily. I 
wasn't actually on the spot when the big 
shake came, but went down there from 
Naples and reached the scene of the disaster 
a few hours after it happened. 

There were some heartrending scenes; 
and it may be that some onlookers might 
have said those people did not show 
courage. But, again, it was largely a 
matter of temperament and of standards. 
The Sicilians are an excitable lot, and 
have no traditions against showing their 
excitement. But they displayed courage, 
nevertheless; for they tried to bring order 
out of terrible chaos; they set to work to 
transfer the refugees to safety; and they 
began at once the work of rescuing the 
victims in the ruins. Those were the 
essential things, and they did them. 

I never consciously hunted for trouble, 
but I have somehow managed to be 
around pretty often when unpleasant 
things were happening. In 1916, when 
this country and Mexico were making 
faces at each other, I went down to Vera 
Cruz as correspondent for a New York 
newspaper. I never had been in any kind 
of a battle—since those boyhood scraps 
in which I distinguished myself in the 
wrong way—and I wasn't expecting to do 
any fighting, anyway. 

Still, I knew that bullets traveled far 
and fast, and that if it came to a speed 
contest between us, I wouldn't stand any 
show. I didn't know much about being 
a war correspondent, but I was all set for 
getting next to the news. «And I expected 
that most of the news would come out o 
guns. So I freely admit that on the way 
down I did some thinking about what 
would happen to me if I trespassed on a 
bullet's ‘ike of way. j 

I didn’t enjoy the prospect. any more 
than I used to enjoy the přospect of a 
licking, when I was a boy. Probably 
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blinding fog and mist for the entire 
passage from Newfoundland to Portugal. 

And this continuous and prolonged 
battle with terrific strain and vibration 
and elemental action was made possible 
by Valspar's toughness, elasticity and 
water-proofness. 

These same remarkable qualities 
make Valspar the greatest varnish in the 
world for houséhold use—on floors, 
woodwork, furniture, linoleum — in 


Airplane blades whirl at the rate of 

hundreds of revolutions per minute. 

The strain on them is almost unbelieve- 

able. Drops of moisture hit them with 

the impact of bullets. It's a terrific 
ý test for the varnish on the blades. 


Valspar stands up under such tests 
every day in the year on the world’s 
leading makes of aircraft. 


When the NC-4 made its famous 


trans-Atlantic flight its propellers were 
varnished with Valspar. 


The amazing speed of 1800 revolu- 
tions a minute was maintained through 


fact, anything around the home, inside 
or out. 

Anything that’s worth varnishing is 
worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris 
z W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


5 VALENTINE’S 
W , 
dm V j 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


New York Amsterdam 


Special Offer: Don't be content merely 
with reading about Valspar—Use it. 


For 30c in stamps we will send you 

À enough Valspar to finish a small table or 

J chair. Or, if you will write your dealer's 

name on bottom line you need send us 
only 15c for sample can. 


Tosr A My eoe ed Ee. ee 
Yate Addrete Loupe eel diro theta 


Deseo Bang. eii pir ee eii 
American 11-20 


The famous Valspar 
boiling- water lest 


Some of the Cars Using Perfection 
Motor Car Heaters as Standard 
Equipment on one or more models: 


Allen 
Case 


Northway 
Motors Corp. 
(truch cab bodies) 


Cole Aero-Eight Oakland ' 


Columbia 


Crow-Elkhart 


Davis 
Dixie Flyer 
Dorris 

Du Pont 
Gardner 
Grant , 
Haynes 
Holmes 


Hudson 


Oldsmobile 
Paige 
Premier 
(all models) 
ReVere 
Roamer 
R. & V. 
Scripps-Booth 
Standard 8 


Stephens 
Salient Six 


Stutz 

Templar 

Velie 

Westcott 
Willys- Knight 
Yellow Taxi- 
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E Parke etion Was (ar eater 
i4 dds //ome Comfort lo Kur Car” 


A Perfection Motor Car Heater has the same relation to your 
car as a heating plant to your home. Both add Warmth 
and Comfort. 


No automobile is complete without a Perfection Heater. It 
has created a new standard of winter motoring comfort and 
made spring and fall motoring more enjoyable. 


Perfection Heaters are now serving 200,000 motorists and giv- 
ing them all year use of their cars. Forty-five prominent auto- 
mobile factories have adopted Perfection Heaters as standard 
equipment. That alone tells the story of their merit. Be sure 
your new car is so equipped. 


Easily installed in new or old cars, open as well as closed models. 
Attractive in appearance. Simple in operation. Nothing to get 
out of order. Regulate heat as desired. Utilizes exhaust gases. 
No operating expense—‘‘The Heat is There—Why Not use It?” 


Ask your dealer or write today for descriptive literature. 


Tue Perrecrion Heater & Mrc. Company 
6541 Carnegie. Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN COMPANY, Ltd., London, Ontario 
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some of the other fellows that went down 
there felt the same way. But they went 
just the same! And after we got there 
and had recovered from the first curious 
sensation of hearing shots fired at human 
beings, we used to run our legs off, at the 
sound of a gun, in our eagerness to get fo 
the scrap. 

In 1907 I went down to Venezuela, 
hoping for a look-in at the revolution 
there. But it was one of those tame-cat 
affairs that aren’t worth mentioning. So 
I’m a dub when it comes to knowing “‘the 
horrors of war.” 

During the recent big fight, it is true, 
L went up to Canada and enlisted. But 
they didn't do a thing but keep me there 
as a wireless instructor, until I was so 
discouraged and sore that I was ready to 
‘start a war of my own. Finally, they did 
send me to England; but not in time for 
me to get into anything worth while 
before the Armistice ended my chance. 
That was the toughest luck I ever hâd. 

In regard to thrills, I don't know but 
I have had a few in aviation. When the 
air.race from New York to Toronto was 
pulled off, I was the passenger in an old 
two-seater standard training machine 
whose hichest speed was supposed to be 
sixty miles an hour. Yet we flew from 
New York to Albany, one hundred and 
fifty miles, in two hours, in a rain storm 
so severe that the drops cut into our faces 
like needles and chipped pieces out of the 
propeller blades. 

We followed the Hudson most of the 
time. And if you have taken that trip, 
by train or steamer, you know that there 
is a bunch of small mountains along the 
way. At some points they rise straight 
from the river. We were racing through 
the storm at an altitude of only six 
hundred feet, because we couldn’t get 
any higher, when one of these towering 
hills, Mount Beacon, loomed through the 
mist and rain directly in our path. It 
seemed as if we must crash straight into 
it. But the pilot banked the machine at 
an acute angle and sheered around it so 
close that the wings almost seem:d to 
scrape the rocks. 

Perhaps I didn't have a thrill at the 
time, but I had something that felt like 
one when I thought about it afterward. 


TRE most dangerous air ride I ever had 
was over New York City during a big 
parade. I was to report the affair as seen 
from an airplane. The pilot I selected 
was one of the best I know and I looked 
forward to a great ride. 

When the day came, however, it was 
one of those thick, misty ones when you 
can’t see clearly more than a few hundred 
yards. I asked the pilot what he thought 
about going, and he said it was pretty 
bad. hen, as is the way of men, he 
asked me what I thought about it. And— 
again just like most men—I said I would 
leave it entirely to him. Neither of us 
wanted to look like a piker. 

There’s a lot of foolhardiness due to 
just that kind of fear. Men know a thing 
is unsafe, but they are more afraid of 
being thought a coward than they are of 
getting hurt. When I told this other 
chap that I'd leave it to him, I put on 
him the unfair responsibility of making a 
choice. Neither of us really wanted to 
go; but both of us were afraid of being 
pikers. So we went, 
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. Romping feet cannot 


mar this floor 


Old English Wax 


Let the children come right in, romp- 
ing and tussling as they will—they 
cannot injure this floor. 


Old English Wax will cover the 
wood with a mar-proof finish which 
has a resiliency that resists the rub- 
bing and scratching of feet. A little 
care at the right time and in the 
right way will keep your floors in 
perfect condition. 


Just a rag and the wax 
—all you need 

A rag and a can of Old English Wax 
constitute all the tools necessary. 
Even if you do all your own house- 
work, you will find the use of this 
wax no additional burden. Just 
apply a thin coat of wax, and fifteen 
minutes afterwards a little rubbing 
will bring it to a beautiful polish. 
The floor is then ready for many 
months of hard wear. 

To refinish worn spots in doorways 
and on much used pathways through 
the room, apply a little wax every 
month or so and rub to a polish. It is 
not necessary to wax the entire floor. 


The ideal floor 


There is no other floor finish that can 


keeps it like new 


compare with Old English Wax in the 
beauty and warmth it. gives—not 
only tothe flooritself, but to theentire 
room. Painted and varnished floors 
lack richness and elegance. Wax— 
put on over paint or varnish, if you 
wish—softens and mellows. It pro- 
duces a shimmering, soft-toned sur- 
face which imparts warmth and 
beauty to the whole room. 


Furniture, woodwork, 
linoleum and automobiles 


Old English Wax provides a durable 
and beautiful finish which preserves 
and protects furniture, woodwork 
and linoleum. 
It makes your automobile look 
like per and doubles the life of the 
nish. 


The cost (in U. S.) is only 85c for a 
pint can—enough for a large room or 
borders of three ordinary size rooms. 
For sale by your Paint, Hardware, 
Drug or Housefurnishing dealer— 
or write 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1611 Dana Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Old English Wax 


Given Away! 


d can of Old English Wax to purchasers 
of Old English Waxer and Polisher—a 
new device which makes the polishing of 
floors as simple and easy as- dusting them 
with broom or mop. If not obtainable at 
your home’ stores, we will supply you 
parcel post, prepaid. Price, east of 
Denver, $3.50; Denver and west, $4.00. 
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Profanity 
per Capita 


with the 7,000,000 
Parker Pen equipped 
people, we believe, is - 
rather below average. 


A blot of ink on the 
paper,ora mess around 
the finger grip will call 
forth a muffled cuss 
from most of us. And 


B a big blue spot on a 


S 


white silk shirt—! 


Little doings like those 
are not Parker Pen 


tricks. You may not 


know-it but Parker 
Pens are safety-sealed 
—thetwo possible exits 
for ink are shut tight 
and sealed. 


There are 20,000 deal- 
ers who can tell you 


. all about it, and if you 
. haven’tgotanall’round 


good pen— one you 
don't have to shake 
and scold— better in- 
vestigate a Parker. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 

New Yerk— Singer Bldg. Chicage —36 W. Randolph St. 

Besten—315 Washington St. San Francisco — Wells Farge Bide. 


AFETY- SEALED 


Fountain Pens 
eaa a Re REE nee as eee 


And, believe me, that was the wildest 
ride I ever took! We flew from the field 
to the city, and so close over Central 
Park that we almost brushed the. tree 
tops. I thought he would circle around 
and go back, because we couldn't see a 
thing without flying at the very dangerous 
elevation of only about three hundred feet 
above the ground. But again he asked 
me, through the telephone, what I thought 
about it. And again I said I would leave 
it to him what to do. 

Well, he did it! He straightened out 
and flew down Fifth Avenue. Not over 
the Avenue, but literally in it. We roared 
down the street between the buildings, 
with thousands of people packed below 
us. Folks at the windows shrank back 
as we tore past. And no wonder! For 
the slightest miscalculation would have 
sent us crashing into the walls. 

As we got down below Forty-second 
Street, which I recognized by the Public 
Library, I told the pilot to watch for the 
Metropolitan Tower. It is less than a 
mile from the library to Madison Square 
and we were going two miles a minute! 
We were on the lookout for the tower— 
but had forgotten about the Flatiron 
Building. Suddenly it shot into view. 

That certainly looked like our finish. 
But the pilot turned the nose of the 
machine almost straight into the air, and 
we zoomed up over the edge of the 
building, so close that I actually saw the 
people on top of it throw themselves flat 
on the roof, because they thought we 
were going to strike them. That was a 
wonderful ride—to look back upon. 

Probably I never would have given 
much thought to this subject of courage 
if people hadn’t rather forced it on me. 
And perhaps my ideas won’t seem correct 
to someone else. But I have told here 
how the matter strikes me. There may 
come times to any man when he will be 
afraid. But if he doesn’t let his fear mas- 
ter him, he has nothing to be ashamed of. 
That, it seems to me, is the only essential 
thing—not to let your fear stop you. 


Do You Want to 
Know What Others 
Think’ About You? 


(Continued from page 47) 


these special tastes and abilities are un- 
known to the employer who needs them, 
and the men possessing them are buried 
in the organization—lost. 

A certain young man was working, five 
years ago, in the accounting department 
of a big company. The chief clerk hap- 
pod to discover that the lad—call him 

rown—had a knack for machinery, so he 
put him in charge of repairing and ad- 
justing some special machines. 

The chief clerk had found it difficult to 
get this work done, so he congratulated 
himself when Brown quickly learned to do 
it well and the young fellow was kept at 
the job until he almost forgot what pen 
and ink looked like. He was finally dis- 
covered, quite accidentally, by the chief 
accountant. 

Brown had only a knack for machin- 
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Where Accuracy Meant Victory 


Accurate maps are part 
of the essential equipment 
in the enlightenment of the 
human family. 


Accurate maps are the 
guide-posts of knowledge 
and the blazed trails of mod- 
ern business enterprise. 


Ranp MCNaLLY Maps 
are accurate. They are the 
products of a highly skilled 
organization that has made 
map-making in all its 
branches a specialty for 
more than half a century. 


Ranp MCNALLY Mars 
are helpfulalike to the child 
in the school, to the student 
of civic and economic af- 
fairs, to the business man 
developing a market for his 
goods, to travelers every- 
where. 


Ranp MCNALLY Maps 
are made in various sizes to 
meet all needs. Besides their 
great educational value, 
they are an indispensable 
feature of every modern 
business establishment, 


Generals gathered at Staff Head- 
quarters planning a campaign. The 
fate of men and nations dependent on 
the accuracy of a map. Here, if ever, 
asure test! The result is history. 


RAND MCNALLY maps have never 
rendered more valiant, more vital serv- 


ice than in The World War. 


Pershing chose them because of their 
accuracy, simplicity and quick read- 
ability. For the same reasons, they 
were used by practically every other 
nation in the war. 


There was nothing accidental about 
this success. It is unusual only in the 
gravity of the circumstances. Maps and 
Atlases made by RAND M€*NaALLY are 
accurate because we make very definite 
and sincere efforts to keep them so. 


You may never plan a battle or lead 
a company to the attack. Yet some- 
where—sometime—you will have need of 
an accurate map. 


Think, then, of RAND M*NALLY and 
the tremendous scope of its business. 
Practically every conceivable kind of 
map for every conceivable purpose is 
made here at Map Headquarters. 


Political maps, Biblical maps, physical 
maps, climatic maps, historical maps, 
classical maps, language maps, globes, 
atlases and Map Systems—these are just 
a few of the classifications of more than 
6000 different kinds of RAND MEN ALLY 
maps and atlases. 


All of them—each and every one of 
them—is as accurate and as up-to-the- 
minute as it is possible for a map to 
be. RAND MENALLY has thousands 
of correspondents in all parts of the 
VL heb up—seeing to it that 
not even the least of the world's changes 
is overlooked. 


When you buy a map, buy a good 
map—a map you can depend on—a 
RAND MSNALLy! 


MENALLY & GCOMUPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 


BECAUSE OF ACCURACY, RAND MSNALLY MAPS ARE THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 
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VERY WOMAN LOVES IVORY PYRALIN 
more, year after year. For its Boece are exquisite, it always retains its 


mellow lustre i ek old ivory, and it gives ine service. 


vory Pyralin comes in UN i ind 
scis! nig in colors or ou pre 
so that, if desired, one may et eoa uet pae set later. 


Lek ode rane ry Py on every piece—your assurance that the 
article will never tarnish, chip or break and is the finest that can be obtained. 


ate the full beauty of Ivory Pyralin without seeing it. On 
resa at the apu um: 


stores. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Sales Dept., Pyralin Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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ery—but he had in him the making 
of a very high grade accountant. The 
management had been combing the coun- 
try for men of his sort; while he, right in 
their own company, was kept tinkering at 
machines! He had lost five years in fruit- 
less work and the company had lost five 
years of his best service. A*man may be 
lost to his company, as this accountant 
was, even though his immediate superior 
does know all about him. 

Industrial concerns have made great 
strides in utilizing material things. Re- 
duction of scrap, of breakage, of waste, 
has become almost a religion to the man- 
agement, at least. But industry is begin- 
ning to realize that old methods have been 
appallingly wasteful in dealing with the 
scarcest and most valuable factor of all— 
the human factor. It has wasted human 
abilities; it has neglected human motives. 
In many cases, management has been 
satisfied if there were enough men apply- 
ing for work to fill the gaps made by those 
who were leaving. That every man should 
be given the work for which he was best 
fitted and where he would be in line for the 
work he most wanted to do—this, very 
often, was hardly thought of. 


OST executives will tell you that men 

don't get lost in their company. It is 
the commonest thing in the world to hear 
an employer say: 

* How can a man get lost in my com- 
pany? Why, I know every man here— 
know them by their first names!" 

He is generally sincere and partially cor- 
rect. He may know most of his workers 
by name; even by their first names. And 
he knows the general architecture and 
color scheme of each one; can tell you 
this or that one's approximate age and 
make a good guess as to his nationality. 
In other words, he can recognize them by 
sight and can give a few facts about them. 
But this is scant proof that he knows them. 

There are a hundred men whose faces 
I can remember and whom I can call by 
name. I can give a good guess at their 
age, height, and nationality. Yet I could 
not place five of these men at work with 
any assurance that the jobs would be the 
ones for which they were best fitted, nor 
that they would be satisfied in them and 
likely to advance. I can identify these 
men—but I certainly do not know them 
in any such way as an industry should 
know its people. 


In a certain company of only fifteen, 


hundred men, two requisitions for help 
were sent in on the same afternoon. One 
was for a spot welder; the other was for a 
landscape gardener. No one inside the 
organization was known to be fitted for 
either position, so both were advertised 
for. 
Subsequently it was found that two 
men, who would have fitted these very 
- requisitions, had just been laid off! One 
had been working as a trucker, the other 
in the maintenance gang. Several of their 
superiors knew each of these men by his 
first name and could have identified him 
in a police court or elsewhere. But no one 
really knew them—knew what they were 
qualified to do. The company was reach- 
ing out for these men with one hand and 
laying them off with the other. 
This lack of information cost the com- 
pany the price of hiring and breaking in 
two new employees and the loss of two 


Make This Test 


Watch how your teeth respond 


All statements approved by authorities 


This ten-day test has shown to millions 
the way to whiter, safer teeth. It is a 
free test—you should make it. No other 
method known can do what Pepsodent 
does for teeth. 


To end the film 


The object is to fight the film, which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. Dental science has worked years 
to do that. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not combat 
it satisfactorily, so brushing leaves much 
of it intact. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not “ 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus all these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing, despite the tooth brush. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found ways to combat film. High 
authorities have proved them by clinical 
and laboratory tests. 


The best dental opinion now approves 
these methods. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Millions 
of people, as a result, now employ them 
daily. 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube 
is offered free, so all who will may quickly 
know how much it means to them. 


Five Much Desired Effects 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to digest the starch deposits 
which cling and form acid. 


It also multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. Two factors directly attack 
the film. One of them keeps teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily adhere. 


Pepsodent combines the best that mod- 
ern science knows to combat the great 


Pepsodeni 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


tooth destroyers. It has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. E 


Watch it act 


Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coat disappears. 


You will see several new effects, and the 
book we send will tell you what they mean. 
This is too important to forget. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


[^777-72----7--7-7-.7-7-7-7-*-7-7-.---4 
477 
! 10-Day Tube Free"! 
I I 
I THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, : 
I Dept. 891, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 1 
H Chicago, Ill. 1 
1 Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to — | 
1 - 
i H 
- EU UE hee TE E Ae E RET VETE EET UTR EE [] 
i i 
Bsa Set D a 8, bra Io 1 
I Only one tube to a family 1 
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You 


How do 
- Know? 


Of course, Mennen Shaving Cream 
has been amazingly successful, so that 
our only real problem for the, last 
two or three years has been to make 
it fast enough, but just the same 
there must be a lot of men who still 
insist our cream can’t be any better 
than the hard soap they have learned 
to endure. Perhaps you are one of 
them. 


How do you know? How do you 
know that I am not telling the truth 
when I say that your first. trial with 
Mennen’s will be a wonderful experi- 
ence—or that your friends are fooling 
when they plead with you to abandon 
your belief that bearded ones were 


born to suffer? 


Please try it—just once. Send for 
one of my 15 cent demonstrator tubes 
or plunge on a giant size 50 cent tube. 


Moisten your face and squeeze a 
little cream on your drenched brush. 
Use cold water or hot—it makes no 
difference. Whip up the lather on 
the point of your chin and spread 
_ gradually. Keep adding water—lots 
of it. The amount of water has a 
lot to do with results. Brush in the 
lather for three minutes. Don't rub 
it in with fingers. The rest is between 
you and a well stropped blade. 


As your razor gently caresses where 
it used to punish, let this thought 
dwell in your mind—it pays to try. 


Don't forget that I will mail my 
demonstrator tube for 15 cents. 


° 
sane, 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


staisfactory old employees who would 
have been more contented and loyal as the 
result of being recognized and placed 
where they were best qualified to work. 
Two units were added to the labor unrest 
of that community. And the company 
lost an opportunity to increase the morale 
of its entire force by showing that they 
were watching for a chance to basse their 
men. 

As for the two employees, it cost them 
jobs which they wanted and for which 
they were fitted. It made them less de- 
sirable employees for any company, by 
making them—temporarily, at least—less 
stable. It made them more ready to ac- 
cept the view that the employer is indif- 
ferent to the worker's interests, that no 
consideration can be expected from him, 
and that none is due him. 

That industry is beginning to realize 
the need for the kind of information [have 
been talking about is shown by the fre- 
quence with which we hear the phrase 
“the right man in the right place." It is 
agreed that this information is necessary 
if we are to prevent the square peg from 
getting into the round hole. 

It is obvious that if you drive a square 
peg into a round hole, eventually the peg 
or the hole, or both, will change to some 
extent. The square peg will get its corners 
worn down and become more nearly 
round. The hole will be grooved and be- 
come more nearly square. f 

But this means simply that a good 
square peg has been made into a rather 
sloppy square peg and that a true round 
hole has been made into a near-round 
hole. Two good things have been spoiled 
—and the way they ht each other is both 
untrue and sloppy. 

Exactly the same thing happens with 
human pegs and industrial holes. The 
square-peg man wears off his keen edges 
against a job which irritates or discour- 
ages him. And he spoils the job—the 
work he is trying to do. The result of the 
misfit is a job badly done and an employee 
discontented and inefficient. 


A FOREMAN in a manufacturing plant 


went to the personnel manager, one ` 


day last January, and told him that Bill 
Smith would never make good on the 
screw machine and that they’d better let 
Bill go: He was spoiling work, costing 
money, and getting sore on the job. 

The personnel manager realized that 
Bill was probably a misfit where he was 
and tried to get him to take another kind 
of job. He had some difficulty but Bill 
finally consented and was placed in the 
inspection department. He learned the 
new work rapidly, liked it, and is now 
making good wages. He is so satisfactory 
that his present foreman says: ‘Why in 
thunder couldn’t they use a good man like 
Bill over in 14?”—that being the depart- 
ment from which Bill was practically 
fired. It is a trite remark that people 
differ more than peanuts; but it is remark- 
ably easy to forget the fact. 

here is an even more important phase 
of this square peg and round hole prob- 
lem. A man may fit his job all right to-day 
but not fit it at all six months or a year 
from now. This may be because of a change 
in the job; but it is much more likely 
to be due to a change in the man himself. 
And an employer can wish nothing better 
for his men and for the company, than 


that the workers shall outgrow their jobs. 
It means ambition, progress, life. 

I know a man who was working on the 
bench in a manufacturing plant. In his 
evenings he took a thorough course in 
traffic management, his ambition being to 
become assistant trafic manager for the 
company. When the opening finally oc- 
curred, however, a new man was employed 
from outside; because no one in authority 


' knew that they already had a man on their 


own payroll who had prepared himself for 
this very position. 

When the bench-hand heard the news, 
he went to his immediate boss and said: 
“This is a hell of a company to work for! 
They tell us that any man who makes 
good will go up; and then, the first time 
there comes a chance for me, they go and 
hire some guy from outside.” 

In this case the man told his grievance 
to his boss and there was a chance to 
square things. But far more frequently 
the matter never gets into the open and 
the man fails to obtain the job for which 
he has been quietly fitting himself. 


"THE danger in the hole-and-peg concep- 

tion of placing men is that it tends to 
set up both the man and the job as fixed 
factors which, once properly adjusted to 
each other, will remain adjusted to the end 
of time. But every business man knows 
that there is constant change in the jobs 
in his organization. A company where 
they do not change does not exist any 
more than the green elephant to which 
P. T. Barnum's fertile imagination gave 
birth. And the only men who do not 
change are in a case in a museum—and it 
required the best Egyptian embalming to 
achieve this immobility. 

No engineer, no machinist, needs to be 
told that an adjustment once made, does 
not remain perfect indefinitely. Yet hu- 
man beings and jobs are far more certain 
to vary than are the things with which 
engineers and machinists have to deal. 

odern personnel management keeps 
these factors of adjustment constantly in 
the forefront. It gives the worker every 
chance to find the work he is best fitted 
to do and wants to do. It increases the 
opportunities and the promotions within 
the organization. It helps restore the 
personal touch between employer and 
employee. 

he old haphazard methods of “hire 
and fire" have demonstrated their failure 
to meet present-day conditions in indus- 
try. There is coming to be less chance and 
more choice in the placing of men. The 
"employment man" is becoming the 
“personnel man "—not infrequently he is 
a vice president of the company—and his 
task is hardly begun when he hires a man 
and places him on the job. 

The Chinese say, “If you save my life, 
you become responsible for me." The 
personnel manager of to-day is coming to 
realize that when he hires a man into the 
company he becomes responsible for that 
man; responsible for his having a real 
chance to go ahead as rapidly as he is able, 
for a square deal throughout. 

The methods that have been described 
above are among those that are being 
used in industry to-day to help the per- 
sonnel manager meet that responsibility; 
to bring the right job and the right man 
together; to keep men in industry from 
getting lost. 
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Ofadoworth latest achievement! Beautifully carved cases 
of pure platinum, lined with fourteen-karat solid gold 


Bringing all the beauty an service 
of the solid platinum case within the means of a larger number 
of people of refined taste and culture 


Vadsworth (Uses 


FOR FINE WATCHES 


The Wadsworth Leading jewelers 
Watch Case Co., are now showing these and 
Cincinnati, other 2fadaworth Cases 
Ohio for fine watches 
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delicious Southern candy 
create an atmosphere all their 
own. They make a place for 
themselves, distinct and 
personal. 


In case your regular dealer 
cannot supply you with 
Nunnally's we will send you 
postpaid on receipt of $3.00 
a two-pound “Box Bountiful” 
containing the same feature 
assortment of delicious flavours 
for =~ A be- 
come famous as “ Candy 
of the South.” 


NUNNALLY’S, ATLANTA 


"Das Moderne ne peut rien afouler de plus au 
parfum, que je n'en ai apporte à ma conceplion 
supréme, Djer - Kiss." — Kerkoff, Paris, 


Translation:—Modern Art can bring no 
more to perfume than I have brought 
to my supreme conception, Djer-Kiss. 


, (4) ^ 
M Sarfum Gxguis de France 
y An odeur so distinctive! So French! So 
smart! The charm of refined individu- 
ality is engagingly enhanced by Djer- 
Kiss. Supreme creation of that French 
genius Kerkoff, that master innovator 
in fragrancing, he makes it for you, 


Madame et Mademoiselle, in Paris only. 


In return for 15c the Alfred H. Smith Co.. 20 West 34th 
Street, N. Y. C., will be pleased to send you sample of 
Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 
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EXTRACT » FACE POWDER ^ TALC W SACHET 
TOILET WATER » VEGETALE 


These 3 spécialités—ROUGE, SOAP, CREAM, 
blended in America with pure Djer- Kiss concentré 
imported from France. 
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ee the difference may be—and in the store it may 
be scarcely distinguishable—between Nettletons and shoes of 
the next grade, it is certainly worth your consideration. For you are 
entitled to the benefit of it, whether it be a difference in character, 
in comfort or in endurance. We tell you it is all three, 
and many, many thousands of Nettleton wearers are cheer 
fully endorsing our say-so by the persistent re- 
purchase of our footgear. 

A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The Argyle 
Shown, together with 
other Nettleton types 
of fine footgear, in 
select boot shops. If 
you are not sure where 
to find Nettletons, write 
us for name of your 
nearest dealer. 
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Why You Become Immune from 
Certain Diseases 


(Continued from page 53) 


produce such a large amount of the anti- 
body against smallpox that he will be 
absolutely immune from an attack of the 
disease for several years, and immune for 
life from the disease in a violent or dan- 
gerous form. 

Similarly, by antitoxins or vaccines we 
can to-day be highly immunized against 
typhoid fever, cholera, smallpox, diph- 
theria, tetanus, and hydrophobia; and we 
can be protected more or less against 
pneumonia, whooping cough, and some 
other infections. 


WE MAY get immunity from a 
second attack of certain diseases by 
having had them once. This is because 
the tissues have developed enough of the 
necessary antibody to overcome the 
germs if they attack us a second time. 
Human beings who have recovered from 
plague, smallpox, typhoid fever, cholera, 
mumps, typhus, or yellow fever do not 
ordinarily contract the disease a second 
time. In some of these, particularly 
cholera, plague, typhoid fever, and small- 
pox, the rule is almost invariable. In 
others, such as measles, scarlet fever, and 
mumps, a second attack may occur; but 
it is rare. 

Nature has adapted our bodies to pro- 
duce these antibodies, even though we 
have never had the disease, and even 
though we have not been artificially 
inoculated against it. We become more 
and more accustomed to do this as a re- 
sult of the necessity we are under, es- 
pecially in cities, of warding off disease 
from the germs we catch. This explains 
why city dwellers seem gradually to pro- 
duce a race that is increasingly immune 
to many infections. For instance, scarlet 
fever is much less prevalent than it once 
was, because the race has learned to pro- 
duce the protective antibody against this 
disease, so that to-day only three or four 
per cent develop it. 

We know that about eighty per cent of 
infants one year old are susceptible to 
diphtheria. We know that only twenty 
per cent of the population at the age of 
twenty is susceptible to diphtheria. This 
is partly because the germs of diphtheria 
have been reaching them, and their 
bodies have produced enough antitoxin— 
antibody—to enable them, when in good 
health, cofitinually to destroy the poisons 
produced by the germs, and thus to pre- 
vent infection. 

To prove to yourself how difficult it is 
to avoid getting the germs commonly 
found in our throats or nasal passages, 
imagine yourself in a crowded room, a 
street car, the subway, or some crowded 
place where people are talking. Now put 
your hand before your mouth at a dis- 
tance of three or four inches, and say 
* people," "two," "put." You will un- 
doubtedly feel the little puff of air and 
vapor we expel when we pronounce such 
words. In that little puff of air there may 
be no germs. There may be many. 


Assume that in this, or some other 
manner, we get a few pneumonia germs. 
If we are in good health we probably do 
not get the disease, because our mucous 
membranes are in fairly good condition 
and because we have already produced 
the protective antibody .that kills the 
germs. Subsequently, by resisting more 
pneumonia germs, and by producing more 
of the antibody, we become for practical 
purposes repeatedly “vaccinated” against 
pneumonia. We have found that in the 
subway there are pneumonia germs in the 
air every day; but most users of the sub- 
way have developed the antibody that 
protects them from the disease. 

This process of complete or partial 
immunization against various diseases 
goes on particularly in cities and towns 
where people live close together. While 
the city man is practically immune from 
pneumonia, unless he is subjected to great 
exposure which robs him of his resistance, 
a man coming fresh from Labrador and 
riding in the subway, would have had no 
training in producimg the antibody 
against pneumonia, and the chances are 
therefore enormous that he would con- 
tract the disease. 

Many city dwellers are protected not 
only against pneumonia, but against 
bronchitis and tuberculosis, by having 
developed the protectiveantibodies. Ithas 
been said that to avoid having tuberculosis 
one should be sure to have a tiny bit of it; 
just enough to incite our tissues to produce 
the antibodies. We have found that city 
dwellers who, since childhood, have had 
in their tissues somewhere a pea-sized 
mass of tuberculosis with a limited quanti- 
ty of living tubercle bacilli, tend to be 
immune from any further development of 
the disease. 


I? MUST be remembered that although 
a bit of tuberculosis gives us a certain 
range of immunity while well, this immu- 
nity breaks down under improper strain, 
malnutrition, and exposure. And this is 
true of other diseases. We must keep 
physically fit to produce the germ-killing 
substances. 

The tissues of country people have not 
had to produce the protective substances 
against diseases that are common in the 
city. They are consequently more sus- 
ceptible than city people. This was 
shown in our experience with influenza. 
That epidemic, which reached out from 
the cities and swept the country districts, 
caused a much greater proportion of 
deaths in the country from complicating 
pneumonia than in the city. This sus- 
ceptibility was also demonstrated over 
and over again in the war camps, where 
the country boys got pneumonia from 
immune city boys who carried the germs. 

The average city child has greater re- 
sistance to the common city diseases, 
such as scarlet fever, measles, and diph- 
theria, than the country child has. In 
general, we know that the city man is less 
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ee matchless VENUS Pencils, 
known in every quarter of the 
world for their smooth, satin-like 
leads represent the acme of excel- 
lence in pencils. Perfect for any 
purpose. 


17 Black Degrees 
For bold, heavy lines 
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For general writing and sketching 
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For clean, fine lines 
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P H-9H 
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degree is " HB" 

Plain Ends, per doz. . « $1.00 
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Also 3 Copying degrees for indelible uses 
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Everpointed 
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*ever ready" VENUS 
pencil, never shorter, no 
sharpening necessary. Made 
in 14 degrees—3B to 9H— 
a holder for each degree. 
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susceptible to the common an diseases, 
, because he is bred of dae that is less 
ANA A A Hira ix ANS susceptible by virtue of having expen- 
RA — ZA = ZA EA and kubeivel these diseases. 
Yj j DX The antitoxins or antibodies, which a 
mother has developed, are transmitted to 
her children. A child is born with all the 
immunities its mother has acquired; be- 
cause, at birth, the chemical composition 
of the baby’s body is exactly the same as 
the mother’s. hese immunities last, 
however, only about six months, when the 
chemical composition of the baby’s body 
has ceased to be the same as its mother’s. 
This explains why almost no baby in New 
York has measles under the age of six 
months. After six months, the child is 
subject to measles and has to be able to 
create its own disease-resisting anti- 
bodies. In some cases, as in diphtheria, 
the tendency to make antibodies seems 
to be inherited, and develops as the child 
grows older. 


T IS sometimes an occasion of wonder 

that the proprietor of an old-clothes 
shop is not quickly overcome by infec- 
tious diseases. While old clothes do not 
carry disease germs to the great extent 
commonly believed, it is true that the 
old-clothes-shop man is immune from 
diseases that strangers would contract in 
his shop. By contracting and recovering 
from diseases or by gradual inoculation at 
a time when his resistance was high 
enough to overcome the germs, he has 
acquired his immunities, just as many 
subway users have acquired immunity 
from pneumonia germs. If a New Yor 
old-clothes dealer were exposed to small- 
pox or cholera he would probably come 
down with these diseases, because, these 
being practically unknown here, his tissues 
have never accustomed themselves to 
producing the necessary antibodies to 
overcome them. 

There is general repugnance to handling 
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HAT ÅDLER-ROCHESTER suits and over- | old, dirty bills. The dirty bill, however, 
: i is not necessarily dangerous. Eighty per 

coats will be worn this Fall wherever X cent of the germs it got day derene yenen 
À crisp 


day will be dead by to-morrow. 
new bill is about as likely to have been in- 
fected an hour before you got it, as the 
old one is. Itis the past twenty-four-hours 


leaders in America's business and professional 
life come together is but the natural tribute to 


quality distinguished to a degree. Workman- H| | history of the bill that is important. —— 
: : : f | What we generally know as a cold is 
ship and design go hand in hand with style one of the commonest kinds of infectious 


disease. It is eminently worth while to 

try to avoid infection from colds. The 

inflammation, coughing, hoarseness, and 

sore throat are inconvenient enough; but 

it is also probable that “cold infections” 

are responsible for many very serious 

D E 7 Wi troubles of the heart, kidneys, and nervous 

e A Be system. Probably they cause as much, or 

À more, trouble than other infections, be- 

OW H E S F E cause they are many times a$ frequent. 

After these infections in the nose and 

1 throat—even those which do not appear to 

CLOTHES = be very different from an ordinary cold or 

tonsillıtis—many cases of rheumatism and 

rheumatic fever develop. We believe it 

probable that one of the ten or fifteen 

germs that may give us colds is the germ 
that is responsible for rheumatism. 

It was once thought that colds were 
due solely to exposure to cold, or to be- 
coming wet or chilled. As a matter of 
fact, only a few of them are caused in just 
this way. They are generally due to 
germs caught from somebody else. You 
are not likely to get the germs while 


authority to give you the ApLER-RocHESTER 


garment that best meets your needs, 
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Send for the new Style Book. L. ApLer, Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Build 


with Assurance 


N the entrance is summed up all the 

character of your home. It is the 
jewel. The balance of the house is the 
setting. It suggests either hospitality 
and a warm handclasp or cold—accord- 
ing to its style. 

Why Morgan Guaranteed Doors and 
Entrances have superlative charm, why 
they retain their distinctive beauty and 
shape even after long years of exposure 
to outdoor weather, is only one of many 
things explained in **Building with Assur- 
. ance." "This remarkable book is a com- 
~ plete encyclopedia of building—written 
” by experts in architecture, building, in- 

terior woodwork, heating, plumbing, 

lighting, decorating, landscape, etc. 


Every prospective home builder, architect, 
contractor and dealer should own a copy. 
Address Dept. D-11 
MORGAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 


Blue Island Avenue and South Wood Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A prospectus containing 
many specimen color plates 
and pages, giving complete 
table of contents and ex- 
One of the beautiful , plaining how this book may 
and distinctive entrances be obtained, will be mailed 


made by MORGAN Eme free—if you write. 


MORGAN 


Ask any prominent architect or builder WOODWORK | Look for the local Morgan dealer 
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“I should like to see Seattle fifty years from now. It has all the irresistible 
forces that are bound to make it one of the great cities of the world.’ —W illiam A. Law, 
President of the American Bankers’ Association, 1915. 


By C. T. Conover 
SEATTLE is America’s Chief Port on the Pacific. She does not wish to 


make invidious comparisons but the figures are matters of official record. 


By strategic location Seattle dominates the trade of Alaska, a vast 
undeveloped treasure land capable of supporting 10,000,000 to 30,000,000 
prosperous people; and, almost equally so by the irresistible logic of several 
days’ less sailing, commands the trade of the vast undeveloped Empire of 
Siberia, as well as of China, Japan, and the South Seas. Contributing 
factors are by far the best port facilities on the Pacific Coast, and the lowest 
port charges. A notable economy in money as well as in time. 


Seattle’s commerce is not only with the Orient and Alaska, but with 
every civilized land on the globe. She has what the world most urgently 
needs. Her hinterland produces $600,000,000 a year in vital necessities. 


No one familiar with economic facts and cosmic conditions questions . 
that Seattle is to become one of the world’s greatest industrial centers, as 
she is today one of the leading world ports in commerce. 


Briefly a few fundamental reasons: 


Seattle is the center of the richest area of the United States in basic resources; the 
chief supply of merchantable timber on the continent; practically the only coal in the 
Pacific States; the most favorable land and climatic conditions for agriculture, 
horticulture, and dairying. Seattle is by far the chief fish port of the world. She is the 
leading American port in the importation of crude rubber, vegetable oils, raw silk, 
tea, hemp, and Siberian hides. Into her lap pour the treasures of Alaska—gold, 
copper, and fish; and when more enlightened laws permit, will come the almost 
RANA possibilities of that favored land. 


* * * 


Seattle’s territory extends 900 miles toward St. Paul and St. Louis, and 500 miles 
toward San Francisco; a country of vast undeveloped possibilities and great natural 
wealth. In lumber, the world is her market. In addition to largely dominating the 
trade with Alaska, Siberia, Japan, and China, Seattle’s annual water-borne commerce 
of $792,120,736 is with Canada, Mexico, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Panama, Cuba, 
Barbadoes, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Argentine, England, Germany, Ireland, France 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, Scotland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Straits Settlements, India, Siam, Korea, Siberia, Aden, Persia, Dutch, French, 
British, and Portuguese East Indies, Philippines, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand. 
British, French, and German Oceanica, British East Africa, Egypt, and Portuguese 
Africa. The Panama Canal has added to Seattle’s market the East Coast of North 
and South America, all of Europe and the Mediterranean Countries. 


* * * 


Seattle is not only the chief Pacific Port but the chief railroad center. She has three 
transcontinental trunk lines to every one of the southern ports. 


The Seaport 
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One-sixth of the water power of the Nation is in the State of Washington, and one- 
third of the Nation's water power is in the Northwestern States, which are Seattle's 
back country. Seattle has almost limitless power possibilities at the minimum of cost 
plus a never-failing supply of coal at her doors. 
: kok x 

Manufacturers in Seattle have demonstrated that they have a margin of at least 20 
per cent over the East in manufacturing costs due to climate alone—the fact that 
their employees can work indoors or out every day in the year in comfort; that in 
consequence they are physically and mentally fit and can work with their heads as 
well as with their hands. It was primarily climatic advantages that enabled Seattle 
to produce 20.7 per cent of the bridge of ships that so tremendously helped to win 
the war. Seattle is the healthiest city in the world by Government statistics. 

x oe x 
Seattle’s harbor, the most perfect i in the western hemisphere, affords a lar e area of 
industrial sites, and a great inner fresh-water harbor, which the largest ships may 
enter in from five to twenty minutes without tolls, more than doubles the frontage 
—194 miles in all. In the inner harbor, vessels are automatically cleansed of bar- 
nacles and sea growth, wharves maintained free from the ravages of the destructive 
teredo of salt water, and ships loaded without adjustment to tides. 

* k x 
Seattle’s tremendous expansion in shipbuilding more than doubled her supply of 
skilled and ordinary labor. The falling off in shipbuilding leaves a surplus of labor 
of the best class available for new industries. 

* * * 
Seattle has had some unpleasant publicity regarding her labor situation. It was 
inevitable that with her immense increase in labor supply, some came who were not 
welcome, but the situation was greatly exaggerated for sensational effect. Seattle 
declared unequivocally several months ago for the open shop—the American plan 
—a square deal to labor and to capital. Over 991 per cent of the 3500 members 
of the Chamber of Commerce endorsed this action as did every commercial and 
employers’ association in Seattle. You might like to read the story. Send for 
“The American Plan—Seattle’s Answer to Bolshevism.” 


There’s nothing more vital to Seattle’s continued development than the traditional 
Seattle Spirit which has known no obstacle since earliest days it could not overcome. 
Seattle has also always stood four-square for law and order. 

* * * 


Outstanding big things for which there are unquestioned opportunities in Seattle are, 
great Steel, Copper, and Rubber industries; the manufacture of Vegetable Oils 
into Soap and Edible Products; Silk Weaving, Woolen Mills; Furniture Manu- 
facturing from native and Philippine woods; Fertilizer Works, and Textile Mills. 


In all human probability your opportunity either in manufacturing or foreign trade 
all h p ty your opp y g "ign trac 
exists in Seattle, or it does nowhere else on earth. Please put your industrial 
problem up to us. It will have the most painstaking consideration. If your line is 
fully occupied or there does not appear to be an opening for it that promises success, 
y occup not app pening p S, 
you will be frankly so advised. Send also for “Seattle, the Seaport of Success. 
Plan your vacation to Seattle, the center of the nation’s playground, and look into 
y ? : playg 
the whole question personally if you can. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE & COMMERCIAL CLUB 
' Publicity Bureau, goo Arctic Building, Seattle 
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CANAAN ZAA AAL NAAA AAAA | exercising in the open air. You do get 
them frequently while you are in some un- 
ventilated bedroom, schoolroom, church, 
or theatre. After you have caught the 
germs they lie in wait until you lose your 
local or general resistance through chill, 
or by overeating, or by remaining in hot, 
aul rooms. 

A city man, when he goes duck hunting 
or golfing, is very likely to find that he 
“takes cold." He hasn't actually taken 
cold. The change in his environment 
with its over-exertion and exposure, has 
given an opportunity for the germs he 
brought from the city to develop. As a rule, 
such a cold is rapidly disposed of if he 
remains in the fresh, bracing air. The 
city man going into the country can in- 
crease his chances of developing a cold by 
bundling up excessively and han, when 
he gets warm and perspires, by opening 
his coat or removing it and so chilling a 
portion of his body when not in a state to 
withstand it. omen who wear low- 
necked dresses in cold weather tend to be- 
come accustomed to it. They run the risk 
of lowering their resistance to a cold in- 
fection when they put on furs and then, 
on becoming too warm, lay them aside. 


(THERE are persons who have what they 

call an "annual cold,” or it may be an 
annual sore throat. Some of them on 
recovering often feel safe from another 
attack for a year afterward. The expla- 
nation is that the infection has caused 
their tissues to form the protective 
antibody. But a cold is unlike scarlet 
fever, measles, smallpox, or diphtheria, 
in that it gives immunity for a compara- 
tively short time: six months or a year, 
instead of for a long period, or for life. 


A cougher finds | 
no welcome anywhere | 55 Edo 


have difficulty in checking the first at- 
tack by producing enough of the antibody 


. that destroys the germs and to ward off 

I ramble and gamble and booze; un ma o Fd an a few weeks 
7 or so. e hardy individual, on the other 

I come in as late as I choose. hand, often produces enough to last him 


for a year. 

Since we are constantly coming in 
contact with these billions of germs of 
fifteen or twenty different species which 
give us colds, we must keep in such 
health as to make certain of the develop- 
ment of the antibodies. When we keep 
ourselves clean, exercise plentifully in the 


E 
Drop that Cough | Ps e edic. sensibly, we can almost 
| 


Says my wife "I forgive 
You the life that you live, 
But your coughing I cannot excuse." 


' Our bodies have an enormous power 
e M ITH BROTH ERS of adaptability. For instance, even whe 
of Poughkeepsie 


we disobey the laws of wise eating, we get 
FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


along pretty well, so long as we maintain 
our general good health by active exercise 
which helps dispose of the waste products 
that would otherwise poison our tissues. 
If we have fairly good housing, good food, 
7 good protective clothing—neither too 
much nor too little—if we get the sleep 
y we need—which is somewhere in the 
e neighborhood of eight hours—if we avoid 
| NJ ; excessive use of alcohol and excesses of all 
| L 1 TRS WA : kinds, we are really fortifying ourselves 
ADU AN V | 3 . B. Ñ | against the disease germs which we are 
MW NOR encountering all the time. In addition to 
( these precautions, it would be well if after 
consultation with a physician, we avail 
ourselves of the protection offered by the 
few well-proven vaccines and antitoxins 
against specific and particularly virulent 
diseases. 
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The new importance physicians are 
attaching to a familiar 


little cake of food 
Why yeast is being prescribed 


as a health-building food 
and “conditioner” 


NE element in food without 

which we cannot keep fit! 
This is the startling new scientific 
discovery. 

Are we getting enough of this 
single element in our everyday 
diets? Is the lack of this ''vita- 
mine" one serious cause of ‘ 
down" condition and all its atten- 
dant evils? 

The dramatic importance of 
*vitamine" was shown in the 
Russo-Japanese war. Soldiers fed 
on a steady diet of fish and polished 
rice were afflicted with a strange 
disease. Their diet lacked the 
necessary vitamine! 

Immediately experiments in ac- 
tual diets were started and it was 
found that in many of our meals 
we get an insufficient supply of 
this vitamine. 

The vitamine we get in Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is the vitamine we 
get in many foods, particularly in 
leafy vegetables; but in many of 
the manufactured foods we eat 
this vitamine has been removed in 
the process of manufacture. 

Indeed, it has been said that 
probably our greatest danger lies in 
the exclusive use of ''artificial" 
foods. 

To supply this lack, and to build 
up in cases of “run-down” condition, 


How to take yeast 


Some take it in fruit juices 
or in water 


Fleischmann's Yeast—the richest 
known source of this *vitamine"— 
is being prescribed. 

People ask, ‘‘Won’t it, when 
eaten, have the effect it has in 
raising bread?" No. In the body, 


In “run-down” condition 


Yeast furnishes a large quantity of 
the needed vitamine which stimu- 
lates the appetite; helps digest the 
increased food which the stimulated 
appetite demands; helps the body 
get rid of waste matter. One to 
three cakes a day before meals. Do 
not forget to keep in touch with 
your doctor. 


Scientifically tested 


Investigations carried on at Jef- 
ferson Medical College and at other 
institutions in Philadelphia and New 
York have demonstrated the walue 
of yeast for the improvement of 
general physical condition. 

Many prefer to eat the yeast from 
the cake; some find it delicious 
spread on bread or cracker; others 
like it best in fruit juices, milk, or 
water. 

From one to three cakes a day is 
the usual prescription. Do not, how- 
ever, forget to consult your doctor. 


A health food. 


Yeast is a food which aids the 
normal functions of the stomach and 
intestines. But it is not a laxative; 
it is a food and as such is perfectly 
suited to assist the normal functions 
of the body. You neither become 
dependent upon it nor do you have 
to take increased amounts. It tends 
to restore you to normal condition. 
Many prefer to take yeast for two 
weeks and stop for a week or two 
before continuing. 


1 to 3 cakes a day—before or between meals 


Your grocer will send it along with your regular orders 


it is assimilated just like any 
other food. It is highly digestible, 
entirely wholesome. 


Only one precaution: If you are 
troubled with gas dissolve the yeast 
in boiling water before taking it. 
This “kills” the yeast without in 
any way affecting its efficacy. 

Get Fleischmann's Yeast from 
your grocer. Place an order today 
—not more than two days' supply 
at a time, for it must be taken 
fresh. Eat it before or between 
meals—from one to three cakes a 
day. You will quickly learn to 
like its taste. 


To learn more about the new 
importance of yeast, fill out the 
coupon below asking for the new 
booklet on this subject. It reports 
striking cases in which Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast has been prescribed 
with amazing success. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
701 Washington St., New York,N. Y. 
327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
508 Green Bldg., Seattle Wash. 
941-945 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 208 Simcoe Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Others spread it on 
bread or crackers 


i THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY. 


i (Address our office in New York, Chicago, i 
i Seattle, San Francisco or Toronto.) i 


i, Send me without cost a copy of your ne i 
i book, “Yeast for Health, A-257 | 
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UR Army and Navy asked for electric 

lights, big and little, bright and dim, 
and in a hurry. MAZDA Service knew how 
they should be made. 

There were huge and blinding searchlights, 
and tiny lamps to illuminate the compasses 
and instrument-boards of airplanes. There 
was a pilot-light for dirigibles, built to float 
upon the water, and weighing, battery and 
all, one pound. There were ship-lantern lights 
of special blue glass, of high penetrating power 
and low visibility, so that no lurking U-boat 
should catch their glow. There were red, 
white and blue lamps for daylight signaling. 
There were lamps for gun sights, and very 
small ones, the size of wheat-grains, for the 
use of surgeons. The list could be prolonged 
almost indefinitely. 

The accumulated knowledge and technical 
experience of MAZDA Service, of the chemists, 
physicists, metallurgists and engineers in the 


THE LIGHTS THAT DID NOT FAIL 


Research Laboratories of two score related 
factories, bore notable fruit in this multitude 
of lamps. 

For more than a decade MAZDA Service has 
carried forward the art of electrie lighting, 
of which the MAZDA lamp is the highest 
expression. From the compounding of the 
glass to the spinning of web-fine filaments 
from stubborn metal, MAZDA Service has. led 
the way. These reserves of knowledge and 
experience, backed by the splendid facilities 
of the Research Laboratories, produced the 
specifications for our war lamps. 

Many of them were lamps of every-day use, 
tried and proved fit for active duty ; others were 
adaptations of existing types, and many were 
entirely new. 

The war-time achievements of MAZDA 
Service in the development of electric lamps 
mean improvement and higher efficiency in 
peace-time lighting. 


MAZDA 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Oh, Yes—Nora 
Understood Men! 


(Continued from page 57) 


A pal of mine first got interested in his 
wife because she got him to advise her 
about investing some money she had. He 
said that seeing how helpless she was made 
him suddenly realize how much she needed 
somebody to take care of her. Helping 
a woman like that naturally sets a man to 
feeling very tender and protective toward 
her." 

“But I haven't any money. I suppose, 
though, I might ask his advice about 
something else.” 

“T think it would be a good bet. Your 
brothers are an awful handicap—he nat- 
urally thinks that they’re looking out for 
you. You’d want to think up something 
that this fellow would realize he’d be bet- 
ter able to do for you than they would. 

“Then there's another thing I thought 
of, too. A man who is in love with a girl 
always | feels something elusive, something 
mysterious about her personality. If this 
chap has known you for a long time he 
Sibi thinks that he knows every- 
thing about you. If you could contrive 
some way to set him to guessing a little, 
to hint at some part of your personality 
that he has never explored—I admit that 
I don’t just see how this could be done, 
but if it could—” 

Nora absently began to draw on her 
white suede gloves. 

"I'll try to think up something. Yes, 
mystery is a good lead.” 

“No dessert?” 

“No, thanks. - I’m going to the Or- 
pheum and I haven't time.” ` 

“Going with The Man?” 

“Mercy, no! With Eddie Winter and 
some cousins of his from Wisconsin.” 

“Eddie isn't the one, then? Your flame 
can’t be any handsomer than Eddie.” 

“Probably not. He looks handsomer 
to me, though.” 

“Say, Nora, you Il tell me how this 
works out, won’t you?” Dennison asked 
as he paid the check. “Unless you'd 
rather not, of course. Pll be awfully in- 
terested.” 

“Certainly I'll tell you the very instant 
there's anything to tell. I would, out of 
sheer gratitude. ^ Besides," she added 
roguishly over the soft fox scarf she was 
adjusting, "besides, it would be prudent. 
"There's no telling when I shall want more 
advice." 

“PIl see what else I can think of," Den- 
nison promised. “This beating Cupid to 
it is good sport. I’ll drop in some night 
before long and get the good word." 

“Oh, don't be looking for results right 
away," Nora begged. 


ENNISON, however, gave her only 
until Friday night. Arriving early, 
he found Nora dressed for the theatre. 

“Glad you came in,” Gray greeted him; 
“you'll just make up the game." 

The two men who had been dining there 
were eager to play, but before the bridge 
began Dennison found time for a few 
words alone with Nora. 

“Any luck yet?” he asked. 


NEW ANO (MPROVED 


For WOMEN 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 
Fully Seamless. Desirable 
Weight for Wear in All 
Seasons 
No. 432—Black 
No. 434—Dark Brown 

No. 436—White 


Sizes: 814, 9,914, 10 and 1014. 


LIGHT WEIGHT, SEAMED 
BACK 


Fine Knit. Have the Appear- 
ance of a Fashione 
Stocking 


No. 443—Black 
No. 445—Dark Brown 
No. 447—White 


Sizes: 844, 9,914, 10 and 10%. 


EXTRA SIZE. LIGHT 
WEIGHT. SEAMED BACK 


For Women Who Cannot Be 
Properly Fitted in the 
Regular Sizes 


No. 493—Black 
No. 495—Dark Brown 
No. 497 —White 


Sizes: 814,9,914, 10 and 1014. 


For MEN 
MEDIUM WEIGHT 
Fully Seamless, Neat and 
Durable. Suitable Weight 

for All Wear 


No. 401—Black 

No. 403—Dark Brown 
No. 405—Navy Blue 
No. 407—Light Gray 


Sizes, 914, 10, 1044, 11, 1134 
and 12. 1 


B 


and 8tpostage 


USE THIS 
ORDER BLANK 


Mail this order with check, 
postoffice or express money 
order to cover the price of 
the hosiery, plus postage at 
the rate of 8 cents for each 
Sik paira Sol Sold only in boxes 
of six p This is our 
eR e M io line of edis 
teed Hosiery as shown in 
our General Catalog. There 
is no other literature de- 

ing this hosiery; nor 
are there any agents or 
stores eelling it. 


You ma; 


GUARANTEED 
HOSIERY 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


P 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
1 am sending herewith $ 


send me Pilgrim Positive Wear Guaranteed Hosiery as described 
below, under the terms of your guarantee printed in this advertisement. 


OUR 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee six 
pairs of our Pil- 
grim Positive 
Wear Hosiery to 
wear six months. 
If they do not, we 
will replace themi 
without any ex- 
pense to you. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


ILGRIM Positive Wear Hosiery insures real 
economy and satisfaction. We guarantee 
six pairs of Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery 
to wear six months. If they do not, we will 
replace them without expense to you. 


Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery is made for 
men and women. Knit from very fine 
selected combed cotton yarns, with special 
reinforcing at the soles, heels and toes—the 
three points of greatest strain. Women’s 
stockings have garter tops. 


The light weight stockings for women are 
made with a seam in back of leg and seam- 
less feet. The medium weight hosiery for 
both men and women is fully seamless. 
Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery is well made 
and finely finished in every detail. It looks 
well, feels well and wears well. Packed six 
pairs in attractive box. 


80A48 


State total amount of money sent.) 


No. xes 
Size | (Sold only in boxes. | Price 
Six pairs to box.) 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA . DALLAS a SEATTLE 
Send Your Order To The Nearest One Of Our Stores 
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Sharpens itself! 


UILT right into the frame of the AutoStrop Razor 
is a remarkable self-stropping device—simple and 
efficient—which quickly renews the fine, keen edge 

of the AutoStrop blade day after day. 


You don’t have to take the razor apart nor even remove 
the blade, for you have in the AutoStrop Razor a safety 
razor and stropping device combined in one. Just slip the 
strop through the razor head, and move the razor back 
and forth along the strop. In 10 seconds you have a 

s new, sharp shaving edge! 500 
cool, comfortable shaves are 
guaranteed from each dozen 
blades! 


Ask your dealer today about 
the AutoStrop Razor trial plan. 


AutoStrop 
Razor 


Quick—Economical 


No skill necessary 


No skill in stropping is 
necessary to renew the 
fine, keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
Just slip the strop 
through the razor head 
and pass the razor back 
and forth along the 
strop. You don’t have 
to take the razor apart, 
nor even remove the 
blade. 


Autos} 
IIO 
hxUngP ] 


` f 
A f 


On razors, strops, blades, etc., hereafter manufactured by us we shall apply the trademark 
Valet" in addition to the trademark “AutoStrop” as an additional indication that 
they are the genuine products of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., New York. 


SS 


The girl glanced cautiously across the 
room to where the three men were setting 
up the card table. 

“Well, I’ve tried it. I asked his advice 
about—" 

The door bell pealed. 

"Its Hilda's night out," Nora ex- 
plained, crossing the hall to open the front 
door. ; 

It was rich young Winthrop Stevens 
calling for her. 

Dennison held her soft dull-mulberry- 
colored coat. 

“I think it was a good idea," she con- 
fided over her shoulder. “About asking 
advice. Ithink it set him to thinking." 

“Ts it Stevens?" Dennison inquired in- 


| terestedly. 


“Oh, my soul, no!" The coat was on, 
Stevens was holding open the door. 
“There’s some cider in the ice box, Gray; 
amd if you want any cake, use the one 
that's been cut. The little angel food is ` 
being saved for a better man than you 
are, Gunga Din." 

And Nora was off. 

It was two weeks before Dennison had 


| a chance alone with her. He had dropped 
| in on Sunday night, but Sunday night at 
| the Monroes’ was not conducive to pri- 
! vate conversation. All of Nora's brothers 


were there, also, Gray's fiancée, a chum 
of Teddy's, and Will's employer. Lunch- 
eon was a gay, busy affair, Nora assigning 
tasks to everybody. She herself made the 
waffles. It was no time for confidences. 
Dennison tried again later in the week to 
see her, but Nora was out, and although 
he stayed till after eleven talking to Will, 
who always bored him, she did not return. 

So when he overtook her on Nicollet 


; Avenue a little after five on Thursday 
| afternoon, he fell into step beside her, ex- 
; claiming: 


"Here's luck! I've been hounding you 


| for days. I want to hear the latest.’ 


Nora did not pretend to misunderstand. 
“There isn't any latest, Denny." 


A MINOR note in her usually gay voice 
made Dennison glance questioningly 
under the narrow brim of her smart little 
black hat. For the barest instant, before 


| she had time to fling up her screen of 
| merry mockery, he caught a glimpse of 


wistful eyes. 

In the glance, though, she was all her 
old self again, roguish, perfectly poised. 

“And I guess there ain't going to be no 
latest," she said, lengthening her steps a 
little. “So let's talk about something 
else. How's your new work?" 

“I don't want to talk about something 
else," said Dennison. “I want to talk 
about this gibbering idiot. What’s the 
matter with him, anyway?" 

Nora shrugged her shoulders. 

“T tried asking advice," she confessed. 


| “But I guess it wasn't as brilliant an idea 


as it seemed at first. He was awfully dear 
and helpful, assured me how fond he was 
of me—in a brotherly way, of course— 


| and that was all. Thanks for the sugges- 


tion, Denny; but I guess it's no use." 
"Nonsense!" said Dennison. “This is 
no time to give up the ship. Why, you 
haven’t started yet. Now, let’s see.” 
For several minutes he strode on thought- 
fully. “There may be some reason for his 
being on guard against falling in love," he 
suggested at last. "Maybe he isn't in a 
position, financially, to get married." 
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Waltham Colonial A 
Extremely thin at no 
sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 
21 jewels 


Riverside movement 
19 jewels 


$200 to $325 or more 
depending upon the case 
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HE Main Spring is to a watch 

what gasoline is to an automo- 

bile— the power that drives 
the mechanism. 


With this difference — that the 
Main Spring of a watch must sup- 
ply power with a constant and 
even tension — with no accelera- 
tion or diminution in order to 
secure accurate time-keeping. 


A Main Spring should measure in length, 
width and thickness to a fraction for the 
particular size of watch it is to fit — as, 
for example, a Main Spring for a gentle- 
man's size high-grade watch should 
measure 25 inches in length and be ap- 
proximately three times the thickness of 
a human hair. 


The problem that confronted watch- 
makers was to produce a Main Spring 
without any variation of thickness for 
its entire length. This problem was 


The Waltham Scientific Main Spring 


The Waltham Scientific Main Spring — 
The Power That " Drives" Your Watch 


= SUNAY 
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solved by John Logan, an inventor of 
the Waltham Watch Company, who 
perfected a method and created the ma- 
chines which have made Waltham the 
largest and most famous Main Spring 
producers in the world. 


The superior time-keeping ability of Wal- 
tham Watches created a world demand 
for Waltham Main Springs. 


You will observe in the illustration 
(above) that a unique feature of the 
Waltham Main Spring is the reverse 
curve, so difficult to produce, yet so es- 
sential to time-keeping dependability. 


This reverse curve adds power as the spring 
tension diminishes, giving the Waltham Watch 
an equality of motive power during the twenty- 
four hour interval of winding. 


From the brief description and proof it is easy 
to understand that the unscientific hand-made 
Main Spring will cause erratic time-keeping and 
dissstistaction. 

The Waltham Scientific Main Spring ‘protects 
the money you pay for a watch and provides 


another important reason why your Watch 
Selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch 


education. Sent free upon request. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIMB 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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HOTEL 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


Eleven Out of 19,000 is Too Many 


Standing in the lobby of the Pennsylvania the other evening, watch- 
ing people, I got a new sensation. The mail-clerk had just been talking 
to me; and I noticed in his hand a little report-form which had at the 
bottom the figures 19,409. That was the mail and telegrams which one 
week had brought to the Pennsylvania's mail-desk for distribution! 

Now of all those people in the lobby (maybe you were among them), 
there probably weren't three who had ever thought, in any such terms 
as that, of the complex hotel-machine they were using. 


But it impressed me that there might 
be many of them who would find a 
moment's interest in getting such a 
behind-the-scenes glimpse of detail in 
the hotel's daily routine. And the rea- 
son it occurred to me, I imagine, is 
because we frequently find (in both 
the Pennsylvania and the Statler hotels) 
that the guest who has the best general 
idea of a hotel's problems is, some- 
how, the guest who always seems to 
“get the best service." 

When you think of those 19,000 
letters, most of them coming in during 
the busy eight hours of each twenty- 
four or something like 300 an hour— 
every one of them important to some- 
body who is making that hotel his 
temporary home, you may get a new 


idea of how an illegible signature on 
our guest-register can complicate the 
difficulty of giving good mail-service. 
Of course we check every signature, 
with the writer, as soon as it's written 
—we do scores of things to prevent 
the little mistakes which make big 
troubles. But if we could just get 
across to our guest an inkling of how 
service might be affected by the legi- 
bility of his signature, or by the way 
his order is given, we could almost 
promise to keep everybody happy all 
the time. 

Yes, and the mail-clerk's report of 
that week's work was that he had 
had eleven complaints about mail- 
service. Eleven—and 19,409 . pieces 
of mail! 


Aalan 


Hotel Pennsyloania, with its 2200 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world—built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers who 
want the best there is. 


Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations 
for all the others. All have private 


baths, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 
An entire block of ground in Buffalo 
has just been purchased, for a new 
Hotel Statler. 


Oh, Yes—Nora Understood Men! by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


“Oh, no, that can’t be it. He makes as 
much money as you do.” 

* Well, that’s not such a blame lot these 
days. I don’t know that I could take care 
of a wife the way I'd want to on my sal- 
ary. 

“Fudge!” said Nora. “It’s as much as 
Gray makes. A girl who wouldn't take a 
chance on that had better stay an old 
maid. Oh, no, it can't be the money." 

Dennison returned to his thoughts for 
a half-block. 

“How about trying the rival stunt?" he 
suggested. '*Of course it's old as the hills, 
but I imagine it's just about as solid. 
Let him see that you're likely to be walked 


off with right under his nose. That ought 
to set him thinking." 

“I doubt it," said Nora. “I’m in a pes- 
simistic mood to-day. I think I’ll give it 
up. 

“Never! Now, honestly, the rival idea 
is a good one," he persisted. 

*Who would be the rival?" 

“I would," he offered promptly. “Be- 
ing on the inside like this, I could handle 
it with finesse. You'd never find an ex- 
temporaneous rival who could play up as 
I could—go strong when it seemed wise, 
lay off when the proper time came." 

"Oh, you'd make a high-grade rival, all 
right," Nora admitted listlessly. — "But 
what's the use?" 


*"NTORA,-for heaven's sake, don't be 

such a quitter! Buck up a little, 
can't you? ou'll never get anything 
you want that way. Brace up, and let's 
take hold of this right. Now, as a danger- 
ous rival, what must I do? Be on hand 
all the time, of course, send you flowers 
and candy, I suppose, and—" 


“And look intense, Denny, look awfully |. 


intense" Nora laughed gayly. “It 
would be rather a lark to try. I wonder 
if he'd even notice it." 

“You bet your last dollar he'll notice 
it. Il make such an ardent rival that 
strangers at the theatre will watch us in- 
stead of the stage, crowds will follow us on 
the street. Notice it! We'll knock his 
eye out. Say, Nora, who is this slow-going 
Lothario?" 

Nora crimsoned. 

"Oh, Denny, please!” she begged. 
“Leave me a little pride. When he comes 
and tells me about the girl he's fallen in 
love with I don't want to know that 
you're pitying me. Of course, you'll 
probably guess who it is without my tell- 
ing you, but as long as I don't tell you 
you can't ever be dead sure, and I can 
save my face by pretending that nobody 
knows." 

“All right,” said Dennison; “but, who- 
ever he is, he’s going to see some compe- 
tition.” 

And Dennison was true to his word. 
Flowers, calls, candy, invitations—these 
were all old stories to Nora’s family; but 
so conspicuous were Dennison’s sudden 
attentions that within two weeks Ted was 
teasing his sister about her new conquest. 
And before a month was over, even slow- 
going Grayson had begun to be interested. 

“Dave Dennison,” he informed Nora 
one day, apropos of nothing at all, “is the 
cleanest, straightest, finest man I have 
ever known.” 

This was Gray’s idea of being subtle. 

Dennison played the game like a 
thoroughbred. One evening he would | 


George Hogarth l 
from Charles Dickens 


\ A JE have shown you some interesting “historical man- 

uscripts" this year. We have invariably found these 
manuscripts preserved in vaults, to protect the ink from 
light. It is sometimes difficult to obtain permission to 
photograph them, for each additional exposure again dims 
the already faded writing. 


Are your *manuscripts"—your contracts, agreements, 
deeds and records—carefully preserved? If they were 
written with Carter’s Writing Fluid you need have no ap- 
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outstay young Winthrop Stevens, the 
next it would be Eddie Winter, the next, 
perhaps, Will’s young employer, who, 
since meeting Nora, had become very 
friendly with Will. Dennison cut in on 
ATUS Nora's dances at the Athletic Club balls; 
he telephoned her when he knew some- 
body else was calling. His manner toward 
À the dozen men who were paying Nora 
more or less attention, was perfect. 


a — e 
LLKS À : 
X Y NU He treated them all with an air of forced 
« | nA N politeness, of repressed impatience. But 


ANITY 
NS 
/ N M i he never again tried to find out Nora’s 


secret. 

In their new, enforced intimacy, they 
talked of everything else, of Dennison's 
new work, of Teddy's absurd determina- 
tion to stop school and go to work, of 
books and music and the theatre. They 


| 
I 


e gossiped about their common acquaint- 
j ances. Sometimes, in front of the living- 
room fire of an evening when the Monroe 
boys were all out and there were no other 
callers, or swinging along.a country road 
N on a chill Sunday afternoon, they talked 
$ , shyly of more intimate things. But never 

Ses 1 once did Dennison's delicacy fail the girl. 
p He might watch her sharply as she danced 

WE o NN with Dudley Howard, might remind her 

TN ONT with a man's obvious subtlety that 
nS Winch Browning wasn’t much of a fellow. 

i Once he awkwardly suggested that all 

À sti John Mitchell needed was a little en- 

Your Winter Trip to California can now couragement. He glanced at her some- 


be planned. Pre-war service of the times with puzzled curiosity, but it was 
always silent. Not once did he speak of 


SUNSET LIMITED the man that Nora loved. Nor did she. 
restored October |, with observation car, through Dining 3 One Sunday morning, when Will was 
Car and all the comforts of modern travel, by the prone with (e e IE door 

ell, a florist’s box arrived for his sister. 
SUNSET ROUTE "Pass me those pincers, Ted," he di- 
NEW ORLEANS sSAN ANTONIO LOS ANGELES rected. Hey, Nora, flowers from 


Sleeping Car Service to Globe, Arizona for the Side Trip Nora, flushing, came down the hall 
to ROOSEVELT DAM, on the APACHE TRAIL took the box into the living-room to open 


For Information and Literature address it. The flush had been a danger signal; 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES : : : 

NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO ers, did not heed it. The poignant sweet- 

165 Broadway Pan-American Bldg. ^ Southern Pacific Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. ness of lilies-of-the-valley floated out to 
him in the hall. 

d "Gee, Will," he observed loudly, pass- 

Oo y €«« ’ 

TA 1 e s rocher che end of the wire, oni 

Ve'll be put in the orphan asylum, you 

see. We'll be in the way Mis Den- 

nison. 

It was high-school vintage fun, crude, 
of course, but scarcely offensive enough 
to account for the anger that flashed in 
Nora’s gold-brown eyes. Her head held 
high, the white blossoms in her hands, she 
-crossed the hall. i - 

“Kindly don’t be any more of a fool 
than you have to be, Ted,” she said. 


| MS MAAN 


sweetie." 


but Ted, after the way of younger broth- 
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—to die. craps e . . 
Don't mix poisons, Buy Rat Bis-Kit. th ps a of his brother farther up 
It’s clean, certain and already pre- the ladder. ouchy about Dennison! 
pared. At all drug and general stores. “Must be gone on him then " the 
Prices—25c and 35c. : . . s ^ 
world-wise Will decided carelessly. **Now, 
Roaches, rats, mice, etc. , also killed give the bell a push and see if she rings.” 
with Rat Bis-Kit Paste. In tubes 25c i 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO. FOR the next few weeks, Nora’s “touchi- 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ness” became more pronounced. 


Ted’s jokes, the maid’s incompetence, 
unexpected week-end guests, a dress that 
came out badly—dozens of everyday 
trifling annoyances Nora ceased to meet 
with the easy-going, capable indifference 


e ` pe 
at IS- It 
For Mice Too of her former years. She was usually 
pleasant about them, but it was a forced, 
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patient pleasantness, not her old spon- 
taneous gayety. 

hen one evening, when Dennison was 
calling, she told him that she was going 
away. 
“Marcia Higgins wants me to come 


down to be her bridesmaid,” she ex-' 


plained. “And then Tom Allan's wife 

wants me to visit them for a while. The 

boys don't need me right now, and I'd like 

to get away a while. Er need a change.” 
ennison nodded. 

“It might be a good idea, too,” he said. 
“Pye had it in mind for some time to sug- 
gest it to you, but I was selfish enough to 
pe itoff. But there's—there's—" after 

is long silence, he referred to their plot 
with obvious embarrassment, "there's 
nothing like suddenly missing a girl to 
` wake a man up." 

“Yes,” said Nora blushing scarlet; “I 
thought of that, too.” 


T WAS six weeks later, at one o’clock of 

a bright spring day, that Nora returned. 
She found Dena son waiting at the train. 

“Say, but I’m glad to see you back!” 
He took her bag and umbrella, smiling as 
prose as the negro porter he had just 
tipped. 

"Where's Gray?" Nora exclaimed. 
*How did you know I was coming?" 

“Pumped Gray. It was bothering him 
to get here just at one, so I told him I'd 
meet you. Say, that's a fetching hat 

ou've got—we'll have lunch together. 

y, you're looking corking. ... Let's 
take a taxi. How are you feeling? Where 
would you like to go? By Jove, it is good 
to see you again! . . . that rose-colored hat 
was just made for you. Did you have a 
good time? Say, you're looking great. 

here would you like to eat—” 

It was a new Dennison to Nora, a volu- 
ble, rattling, incoherent Dennison. He 
ushered her into the most expensive 
restaurant in town with an air of welcoming 
royalty, handing her a menu as though it 
were the keys to the city. He ordered the 
luncheon, a lengthy, elaborate affair, de- 
claring that he was starved. But when 
it came, he scarcely touched it, explaining 
that he had breakfasted late and wasn’t 
hungry. 

Theirs was a charming little twosome 
table, just beside the window. A broad- 
leaf palm hid it from the rest of the room. 
The air that blew gently in was soft and 
warm; the broad window box with its 
fairylike daisies and scarlet geraniums hid 
all view of the city street beyond. The 
orchestra music came from some soft, 
sweet distance. 

And the air of suppressed excitement 
that hung over the little table! Nora 
toyed with it breathlessly, gayly, with the 
quick, upward glances of coquetry, with 
warm, provocative silences. It was in 
Dennison’s eyes, in his voice, this giddy 
glow of excitement. 

When Nora lifted her water glass, her 
hand trembled. Suddenly Dennison leaned 
forward. 

“Nora,” he said, “you remember what 
oe me to—to help you about last 

alli 

“Yes.” The color flamed under her 
bright spring hat. 

“Well, I'm not forgetting it, or—or— 
But if you should ever get over that idea; 
if you should ever stop wanting that man 
—will you tell me? I— Oh, there's no 
use, Nora, I’m so dead in love with you 


_ ing, too. 
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Cincinnati 


I've got to tell you! If you ever should—"' 
VOUS MOI are in love with me?" 
“In love with! Oh, Nora!" 
“You want me—to marry you?” 


“Oh, if you should ever want to! If 
you should ever stop—" 
“I do want to," said Nora. “Any 


time!" 

In the distance, hot musicians fiddled; 
still nearer, commonplace people could eat 
and talk, just a broad-leafed palm away 
from romance. 

"And you're dead sure you've changed 
your mind, Nora; I honestly don't want 
you if it isn't going to make you happy— 
you're dead sure it's me you want? 

“Dead sure it's you I want, Denny." 

“And the other man—” 

Nora's eyes were warm and soft with 
happiness. But there was something else 
in them, too, something that twinkled and 
glinted with mischief. 

“Oh, Denny, you’re so—funny. Never 
mind the—the other man. It’s you I’m 
in love with.” 

The last tardy luncher had departed, 
the musicians were slipping their instru- 
ments into their green felt bags, before 
Dennison asked, curiously: 

“Come on and tell me now, Nora. 
Who was that duffer?" 

The roguery twinkled deeper in Nora’s 
eyes, wrinkled her tip-tilted nose and 
lurked in the corners of her happy lips. 

“You advised me, yourself, to be mys- 
terius," she reminded him teasingly. 
“I don't believe I'll ever tell you, Denny.” 

And she never did. 


Shirley Langdon 
Takes a Flyer 


(Continued from page 50) 


"Yes, I know," Isabel agreed gently. 
"It's been dreadful! But what has hap- 
pened this time?" 

“An explosion in the south tunnel," 
Gilmore answered with forced calm. 
"Some accident with blasting materials is 
supposed to be the explanation; but I'm 
sure it isn't the real one. A week or so 
ago, I discharged a surly group of fellows 
from the gang working in that part of the 
tunnel. Of course there's no proof, but— 
this 1s the result. I'm sure of it! There 
have been other mishaps, too, not so 
serious as this, that have pointed in the 
same direction. And they'll keep right 
on coming unless we can get our hands on 
the responsible people! 

"We're under bond, you know, to finish 
the subway by a certain time. There's a 
heavy forfeit for every day the work 
drags beyond that," Gilmore explained. 
“Things could happen, could be made to 
happen—like this explosion. in the sub- 
way for instance—that would put us 
frightfully in the hole. We're behind in 
our schedule now; and any serious delay 
from this time on would simply wipe out 
our profit. That's what they're aiming to 
put me up against." 

“But, Bob, it wouldn't be your fault! 
You can't help it!" Isabel urged, in an 
attempt at consolation. ; 

“Excuses don't count, my dear. Noth- 
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ing does except results.” Robert was 
patient but emphatic. “Napoleon had 
several excellent reasons for losing the 
battle of Waterloo, but they didn’t do 
him much good!” 

The construction of the subway was 
the first big thing that Robert Gilmore 
had been given a chance to do. If any- 
thing hindered its successful completion 
it might well be the last. The burden of 
life settled down very heavily on the Gil- 
more household that night. 

For Isabel, the anxious days that fol- 
lowed were surprisingly lightened by 
Shirley's presence in the house. With 
verve and a telling dramatic touch she re- 
lated endless tales of the neighborhood— 
some vague region down by “the works" 
—in which she lived. At intervals she 


enlivened these narratives with lurid. 


snatches of family history. 

*My papa was married before he mar- 
ried my mama, and he's got grown-up 
children. One of my sisters was married. 
Yes’m. Her husband was in the army 
and they sent him to France, and Mar- 
garet—that's sisters name—went, 
too. With the Red Cross. She left her 
two girls, they’re both bigger’n me, at 
our house. Yasin Shirley paused for 
breath. Then, ith voice sunk to sympa- 
` thetic pitch, continued: 

"And one night, over there, there was 
an awful storm. And a dog came back to 
the Red Cross with the cap of my sister's 
husband. Yes'm. And Margaret started 
right out to find him, with just the dog to 
show her the way. There was a big battle 
going on, too, and she had to go to the 
very worst places. It was awful! She 
had to go on her hands and knees through 
mud, and long wet grass, and everything, 
with dead men all around. 

“The dog got killed pretty soon, and 
then Margaret had to go on all by her- 
self, and hunt and hunt! It was "most 
morning when she found Jim—that's her 
husband. He wasn't dead. He looked 
up and said, ‘Water!’ And my sister 
raised his head to give him a drink, 
know, from one of those tin things they 
carry, when—what do you think? A 
great big shell went off right beside them!" 


[SABEL turned startled eyes on the bud- 
ding dramatist. “Were they—were they 
—hurt?" 

“They were killed. Yes’m, both of 
them,” returned Shirley gently, her dark 
eyes somber with tragedy. “And they’re 
buried right close together in some 
cem't'ry over in France." 

"But," Isabel protested after a mo- 
ment's thought, "they didn't permit 
women, whose husbands were in the serv- 
ice, to go across!” 

“No’m,” agreed Shirley. “But they 
didn’t know about her husband until 
after.” 

“Oh, I see," Isabel murmured doubt- 
fully. “And the children, what became 
of them?" 

“They’re staying with my papa.” 

“Does your father have steady work?” 
asked Isabel She was beginning to think 
that there might be good reasons why the 
family were in such straits, as Shirley's 
clothes had certainly indicated. 

“Oh, no'm," explained the little girl 
frankly. “You see, he's getting pretty 
old, and he's got rheumatism something 
awful." Her dark eyes were luminous. 
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Shirley’s curious interest in the Ap- 
pleton house did not flag. Many a time 
during those few days Isabel found her 
standing thoughtfully before some win- 
dow that looked out on its splendors. 
And many were the questions she asked 
about the house and its inhabitants, a 
curiosity at which Isabel had not ceased 
to wonder. It did seem so unusual in a 
mere slip of a girl like Shirley! Still, 
Shirley was not an ordinary child. 

She was actually growing very fond of 
the little girl, Isabel was forced to admit 
to herself. The child had such a genuine 
flair for the amenities of life that 1t was 
growing increasingly difficult to remember 
rude little habits were 
qiaeppystine as though by magic; the few 


her lowly origin. 


that were 


eft would not long survive. 


And then she was so engagingly warm- 
hearted, and so patently devoted to Isa- 


bel herself. 


Each day that passed without further 
untoward developments in the subway 
fostered a slight hope, in Isabel’s mind at 
least, that Robert’s view of the situation 
might have been unduly pessimistic. 

"Tm afraid to think so," Robert an- 
swered one evening in reply, to some such 


hopeful suggestion of Isa 


els. “It might 


be, of course, that things would continue 
to go smoothly; but to me this seems 
more like the calm before a storm. Some- 
thing baleful about it. I can’t shake off 


that feeling!” 


HEAVY snow had been falling since 
early evening. A high wind had come 
up later, and while the Gilmores sat cozily 


before their cracklin 
had fairly reached 


good fire, the storm 


lizzard proportions. 


It was late—almost ten o’clock—when 
the front door bell gave a faint, benumbed 


trill. 


“Great Scott!" 


I—I got scared. 


ing. 


ejaculated Robert in 
astonishment, and strode into the hall. 

“Great Scott!" he repeated with even 
greater fervor as he flung the door open 
and recognized the small figure huddled 
close to the jamb. In wonder he drew the 
little girl in out of the swirling mass of fine 
snow, and closed the door. 

“Why — Shirley!" exclaimed Isabel, 
running out into the hall. “What has 
happened—what has happened?" o- 
gether she and Robert half led, half car- 
red the child, exhausted by her battle 
with the storm, into the warm living-room. 

“You poor little thing!" Isabel crooned 
as Shirley began to revive a little. **Our 
in all this dreadful storm!" 

“Yes’m,” agreed Shirley, beginning to 
recover her breath and some degree of 
poise. “Yes’m. I—I had to come back!” 

“But why, Shirley, a night hke this! 
You might have lost your way and never 
reached here at all!" 

“Yes’m,” Shirle 


conceded this. **But 
heard some men talk- 


hey didn't know I heard. If they 


had, I 'spect they'd have killed me. 

She looked up and caught a faint flicker 
of amusement that replaced the concern 
in Robert Gilmore's eyes. 

"Well" she went on defensively, 
"they're. awful bad men! They’re— 
they're going to—to blow up Mr. pple- 


ton's house! 


The effect was electrical; all th 
artist could have asked for. aem 


une lady?" There 


*What's that, 


was no smile in 


obert Gilmore's eyes 
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new as they gazed down piercingly into 
little Shirley Langdon’s. 

After a startled intake of breath, Shir- 
ley repeated her assertion, and her great 
dark eyes turned beseechingly to Isabel. 

“Don’t frighten her, Bob,” warned 
Isabel. “Now, Shirley, begin at the be- 
ginning and tell us all about this." 

“Well, you see," Shirley was quite in 
her element now, "there's a great big old 
house down by the river. I guess it used 
to belong to awful rich folks; but it doesn't 
now. I have to go there often—on—on 
errands for my mama. There's a door, 
way at the end of the big hall, that doesn't 
shut real tight, and—and sometimes I— 
I hear things. 

"Awf'ly queer folks live in that room 
anyway. There's some men that are al- 
ways sitting at a table with their heads 
close together, talking awful low. "Course 
you can't hear everything! But mostly 
they talk about money, and say awful 
things about rich people. And sometimes 
they talk about Mr. Appleton—they just 
hate him! 

* And to-night they had tried to lock the 
door, but it wasn't quite shut, so it didn't 
really, truly lock. And I gave it a teeny 
little shove. And the same men were 
there, talking awf'ly low, sort of in whis- 
pers, about Mr. Appleton and—and 
they're going to—to blow up his house!" 

"When?" Gilmore demanded tersely. 
There was no trace of skepticism in his 
voice, now. 

“I couldn't hear just everything,” Shirley 
protested. “But one man said somethin 
had got to be done before morning, and 
guess he meant that." 

Without a word, Robert Gilmore strode 
the length of the living-room, took down 
the receiver of the telephone, and gave 
central the number of Mr. Appleton's 
house. : 

“Line is out of order,” the operator re- 
ported cheerily. 

"Out of order," commented Robert 
briefly for Isabel's benefit. “Looks as 
though there might be something in this 
wild tale, and that they've cut the line. 
I'll have to go over." 

By the time he had finished speaking 
Robert Gilmore had closed the front door 
behind him. In a very few minutes he 
came back. With him was Mr. Appleton. 


Wn keen gray eyes fixed steadily 
on her face, Appleton turned on 
Shirley a rapid battery fire of questions. 
'The child endured the ordeal sturdily, 
and when she had finished Mr. Appleton 
had the address of the old house by the 
river written down in a small pocket note- 
book. 

“Sounds as though it might be the real 
thing, Gilmore," admitted the great man 
grimly, "though it does strain a fellow's 
sense of sanity to' think of melodrama 
staged on his own premises. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Gilmore"— 
Appleton turned to Isabel—‘‘thanks to 
this young person's promptness we'll get 
them before they get us. It’s early, not 
much after ten. Gibbs will be around 
here in a minute with a small closed car. 
Your husband and I will get in touch with 
the police force in town, have them notify 
the city force, and go after this bunch in 
double-quick time. We’ll have a guard 
sent up for my house, and for this one, 
too. So don't allow yourself to worry." 
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It is never easy to keep con- 
stantly faithful to high standards 
of quality. During the war, and 
this trying reconstruction period, 
it has been unusually hard. Our 
success is made possible only by 
the constant, daily, faithful atten- 
tion to the countless details that 
go to make perfection, on the part 
of the workers associated with us. 

The quality originally put into the 
Whitman products is maintained also by 
our plan of distribution direct to selected 
stores in every locality acting as agencies’ 
for the sale of Whitman's. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


fs. EXT Ze SU oe RR 4 Alla 


GIVEN TO YOU 


* Larkin Factory-to-Family Saving 


This handsome William and Mary Rocker is one of many 
Larkin Premiums which have helped to beautify over a 
million American homes. Simply by buying your every-day 
household needs, soaps, pure foods, toilet articles, etc., direct from the 
Larkin Factories you may obtain this Rocker as your Premium or any 
other of the 1500 beautiful Premiums you select from the Larkin Catalog. 


Big Catalog FREE 


quality, but also 
rices that rep- 


E UE 


alo, N. Y. icago, Ill. 
Barkin Co, "ie NU s noe, Di 
Please send your latest Fall Catalog No. 29 
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Your Conklin is as 
Convenient as Running Water 


The Conklin—the 
most thoughtful of 
Christmas gifts. 


You WourpN'r THINK of carrying water from a 
well to yourhome every day—then why dip a pen into 
an inkwell every time you want to write a sentence? 

Buy a Conklin and see what a difference it makes. 
{ust notice how friendly you'll feel towards writing. 

our dealer carries a large assortment of Conklin 
Pens. He will show you the one that exactly suits your 
hand and style of writing—that feels friendly to you. 

Your Conklin will always write the instant the point 
touches the paper. It will write freely and smoothly 
without blotting, leaking or scratching. 


There's another Conklin feature you'll like—the 
Crescent Filler. There are no springs, pivots or 
levers to get out of order. One finger pressure on 
the Crescent and the pen is filled fully and perfectly. 

Every Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pen is 
guaranteed during its entire life against any defect in 
materials or workmanship. Conklin prices are uni- 
form all over the United States at leading stationery, 
jewelry, drug and department stores. Bie R36 
and up. Canadian prices, 50 cents additional. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Chicago 
1405 Lytton Building 


San Francisco 
577 Market Street 


Boston 
59 Temple Place 


The Crescent Filler— 
the filler that fills 
fully and perfectly 


with the Gold 
Crescent 


Buy today from leading dealers a Conklin Pencil. $1.50 and up. 


“But what about Mrs. Appleton and 
Grace?” asked Isabel anxiously. 

“Not home, fortunately. ent to the 
city for some sort of a festivity, and won't 
be out till morning. I left word at the 
house for all the servants to go out to the 
garage. No use taking chances.” 

Isabel never knew quite how she got 
through that night. Robert did not come 
home; she had no word from him. 

Shirley, worn out with excitement, had 
curled up like a kitten on the big sofa that 
flanked the fireplace in the living-room, 
and promptly gone to sleep. 


GHIRLEY wakened in the morning a 
curiously depressed little person, her 
usual vivid self in sad eclipse. Isabel, her 
eyes swollen and smarting from lack of 
sleep, was too weary and too anxious to 
notice how uneasily the child followed her 
about the house. The morning was half 
over when Shirley came and stood by the 
big chair into which Isabel had flung her- 
self for a moment’s rest. The small head 
with its long soft curls was drooping, de- 
jectedly, the splendid dark eyes downcast. 

“Mis’ Gilmore,” she began, but some- 
how the words did not come with their 
usual fluency, “Mis’ Gilmore, I—I told 
that man, Mr. Appleton, that—that those 
men—were going to—to blow up his 
house.” - 

“Yes, I know,” Isabel was encouraging. 

“But they're not, Mis’ Gilmore, they’ re 
not!” wailed Shirley, in a sudden passion of 
wild, unrestrained sobbing. 

“What are you talking about, Shirley? 


| What do you mean?” began Isabel. Then, 


alarmed at the violence of the outburst, 
“Don’t cry so, child; you mustn’t. There 
now!" She drew Shirley consolingly into 
the big chair with her. “There now!” 
With her arm around the convulsive little 
shoulders Isabel waited until Shirley had 
regained some portion of her self-control. 

*Now then, dear, tell me again what 
you were saying a moment ago." 

“They’re—they’ re—not—going—going 
to—blow—up Mr. Appleton’s house!” 
This statement came with a fresh outburst 
of sobs. 

“Do you—mean—that—that there was 
—no truth at all in—what you told us? 
That you just—made up—the whole 
story?" Isabel faltered. 

Shirley, too distracted with sobs for a 
coherent reply, nodded a violent assent. 

Isabel said nothing. Dismay was so 
acute that it left no room for the wrath 
that would have been natural enough. To 
have involved a man like Mr. Appleton 
in an absurd hoax such as this! She shiv- 
ered as she pictured his rage when he 
found out the truth. 

“Was—was the address you gave Mr. 
Appleton a real address?" 

“Yes’m,” answered the 
wretched Shirley. 

“But, Shirley,” in sheer perplexity Isabel 
turned to the little girl; “why did you tell 
us such things?” 

“J—I don't—know," Shirley admitted 
slowly, lifting puzzled, candid, red- 
rimmed eyes to Isabel’s. —*'But those 
men did talk about Mr. Appleton! They 
said awful things. d they said how 
something had to be done before morning. 
And I got thinking how—how maybe 
they were going to Bow up his house!” 

“But why—” began Isabel, then gave 
it up and attacked along a different line. 
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q From the steaming machines, 
which thoroughly sterilize the 
dainty texture of Northern 
Tissue, quickly the rolls are 
twice wrapped, that they may 


come to you hygienically per-. 


fect. Ask for this brand—now. 


q There is nicety in simply asking for ‘“‘ Northern 
Tissue”—a fine improvement in bathroom papers. 
At your dealer's now. Made at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
by the Northern Paper Mills — also manufacturers 
of fine paper towels, for shops, offices and kitchens. 


This Life-Size 10-Key Sundstrand Keyboard 
Handles Every Kind of Figure Work 


Consider this actual-size reproduction of the famous Sundstrand 
keyboard. See how logical and simple is the arrangement of the 
10 keys. Now place your fingers on the keys. 

Whatever variety of figure work you have, just press the keys in 
the order the numerals appear in your problem. The keys are 
right beneath your finger tips. You can operate by the rapid 
touch system, one hand doing the work. It is the natural way of 
figuring. And this Sundstrand simplicity gives a light, compact 
machine easily carried to work on desk or bench. 

In all your work, you can use but 10 numerals. There are no 
more. That's why the Sundstrand has but 10 keys; 10 are plenty. 
More is superfluous. Better ask the Sundstrand man to bring a 
machine to your office and point out all the many ways it will save 
time and money on your own work. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Factory and General Offices, 2502 Eleventh St., Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sundstrand Service Stations are located at central points throughout the 
United States. Each in charge of a factory-trained, mechanical expert. For 

the immediate convenience of any Sundstrand user. 


FIGURING MACHINE 
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This is a full-size photograph of the 10-key 
keyboard on the Sundstrand Figuring Machine. 
The designating keys at either si for 
further efficiency in ‘handling various problems 
that arise. This keyboard is an exclusive Sund- 
strand development. 


Shirley Langdon Takes a Flyer, by Myra SAWHILL 


“How did you happen to be in that house 
at all? Why didn't you go home?" 

“I haven't got any home," with pro- 
found dejection. 

“But your father, and your mother! 
You told me—" again Isabel paused. 

“Yes’m,” admitted Shirley reluctantly. 
“But I haven't got any father. He's 
dead." The tears rolled dismally over her 
cheeks. “And I haven't got any mother. 
All I've got is a stepmother, and she's got 
a little boy and a girl." Shirley paused, 
eloquently. Then, with fine restraint, 
* And I—I ran away, a while ago. Anda 
woman took me home with her to that 
house—and I’ve been there ever since. 
'That's where—those men were. 

*She would take me places to work at 
something, and then keep all the money. 
Then she got kind of queer and didn't go 


out at all. So I went by myself. I heard | 


some women on the corner talking about 
you, Mis’ Grubbs and somebody else, so 
that’s why I came up here." — 

“How old are you, Shirley?" Isabel de- 
manded suddenly. 

""Leven," the answer came indiffer- 
ently. 
was nothing now to be lost. 

“But why didn't you tell me these 
things in the first place?" queried Isabel, 
bewildered by this maze of deception. 
* Why all those—those stories?” 

“T was just—pretending,” said Shirley 
plaintively. 
you're somebody else." 


'T HAPPENED that Isabel, too, had 

been gifted with imagination; and 
imagination is the royal road to under- 
standing. For a long moment she studied 
the swollen, tear-stained little face, 
framed in its wealth of dark brown curls, 
raised so beseechingly to hers, and some- 
thing tightened in her throat. It seemed 
such bitter irony that nature should en- 
dow a child as richly as she had little 
Shirley Langdon, and then leave her 
handiwork to be soiled and coarsened by 
brutal circumstances. With clarity of 
vision Isabel Gilmore appraised this 
seemingly scandalous lapse from truth- 
fulness at precisely its real value. 

“It is rather good fun to pretend to 
yourself, dear," Isabel agreed very gently. 
“But when you pretend out loud you de- 
ceive other people, and nearly always get 
someone, and usually yourself too, into 
trouble." 


Shirley apparently thought there 


"[t's—it's nice to play , 


“Yes’m,” acknowledged Shirley with a 


degree of conviction that augured well for 
the future. "Yes'm!" 

A small closed car whifled rapidly past 
the window and stopped at the front 
door. As Robert Gilmore sprang out, 
Shirley, in a panic of alarm, disappeared 
at her highest rate of speed to bury her- 
self in the rear portion of the house. 

“Oh, Bob, tell me all about it! Quick!" 
begged Isabel, almost dragging him into 
the living-room in her eagerness. 

Robert Gilmore laughed, a clear, ring- 


ing laugh. 
"Fine as silk! Couldn't have gone off 
better. With the evidence we could give 


them, the city force welcomed us like 


of time by putting their records in Kardex. 


O delays in getting recorded in- 
formation, when facts and fig- 
ures are kept in Kardex. 

At A GLANCE, KARDEX tells you 
what you want to know. No fum- 
bling through a massof cards. Kardex 
keeps each card in plain sight at all 
Reference is quick, easy, and sure. The card 


times. 
you want is always where you expect it to be, for there 
is no necessity to remove cards in referring to or mak- 
ing entry on either front or back. 

The 40,000 Kardex users have saved as high as 75% 


Some 
users tell us that Kardex enables one girl to do the 
same work as four girls formerly working with cards 
filed away in drawers. Every user knows that Kardex 
takes the monotony and drudgery out of record- 
keeping work. 

These are but a few of the many advantages of 
Kardex. We'll be glad to mail you the complete in- 
teresting story of Kardex at your request. There's 
no obligation involved. 


AMERICAN KARDEX COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factory: Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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long-lost brothers. Without the loss of a BRANCHES: 
minute they went after that gang and 
barred the whole lot!" ATLANTA DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
E : ; BALTIMORE DENVER NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
ut—Bob! Those men were inno- BOSTON DETROIT. PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE 
” k WASHINGTON, D.C. 
cent! „Isabel could not go on; the room | CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO, CAN. 
was whirling around her. CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. 
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—()ne year ago he 


was a bookkeeper! 


modern 
do for a man. 
From the high stool of a bookkeeper to the 
mahogany desk of the Man Who Directs— 
the Higher Accountant with big pay and a 
private office, who now gives orders where 


This illustration tells the new, 


story of what training will 


he used to take them—all accomplished 
with a few short months of specialized train- 
ing during spare time at home. 


Are you content to remain a bookkeeper 
—clerk—correspondent—merely one of the 
“office help"—or are you ambitious to stand 
out from the other men in your organization? 
An important position is open, when you 
are ready to fill it. 

No man can go far without training. No 
matter how bright you may be, your natural 
abilities must be turned into the right track 
before you can run swift and sure to the 
goal of success. The trained man always 
has the call. 


Be an Expert Accountant 


Spare time training is the practical step- 
ping-stone to mastery of business analysis 
for ambitious workers in office, store or 
shop. Clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
correspondents, salesmen, can progress rapidly 
to positions as Expert Accountants, and do it 
without interference with their business du- 
ties. The positions in this field pay from $3,000 
to $10,000 or more a year. 


Trained at Home by Mail 


Why stop where you are when a sure, 
easy way to better things is open to you? 
Don't be a stuck-in-the-rut man, satisfied 
with a mere living, when you can prepare 
for Expert Accounting work with a reason- 
able amount of effort. 


The LaSalle method will give you a thoro 
training in Higher Accounting, while you 
hold your present position. You can study 
by mail under the direct supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A, 
former Comptroller and Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 


You will learn from these experts the 
underlying principles of modern Business 
Analysis and Organization, Accounting, 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law 
and Financial Management, Income Tax 
work, etc. LaSalle accountancy training 
will train you to pass the C. P. A. examina- 
tion, to hold an executive position or to 
enter business as an Expert Consulting 
Accountant. Membership also includes free 


use of our Consulting Service which brings 
advice whenever needed on special business 
problems. 


Already over 225,000 ambitious men have 
profited from LaSalle training. More than 
0,000 enroll annually in our various courses. 
You too, can get the benefits offered by our 
organization of 1,750 people, including 450 
business experts, instructors, text writers and 
assistants. 


Your “Entering Wedge” 


Right here and now is your “entering 
wedge” to greater things—a real opportu- 
nity for betterment that faces you for im- 
mediate acceptance. What is your decision? 
Will you not at least investigate the offer of 
an institution with an international reputation 
and standing to help you as it has aided 
thousands of ambitious men who were seek- 
ing training for worth-while jobs in the 
business world? 


Send Coupon 


Mark and mail the coupon below and 
we will send full particulars, also a free cop 
of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," the boo 
that has been an inspiration to more than 225,- 
ooo ambitious men. Send for your copy now. 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 

Dept. 1133-HR Chicago, lll. 

Please send me catalog and 
fullinformation regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obliga- 
tion to me. 


Higher Ac- | 


countancy 


countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 

o Business 
Administration 

o Traffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic 

LJ Production Efficiency 

O Business Letter Writing 

O Law—Bar, LL B. Degree o 

O Commercial Law 


O Banking and Finance 
O Bookkeeping 

O Commercial Spanish 
O Public Speaking 

O Business English 


Coaching for C. P. A. 
and Institute Exami- 
nations. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


“Any time they were!" Robert ex- 
ploded forcibly. “The police have been 
trailing some of those fellows for a long 
time, but couldn’t catch them with the 
goods. They did this time, though!" 

“But, Bob, you don't understand! 
They were not—they were not really go- 
ing to destroy the Appleton house!" in- 
sisted Isabel in an agony of contrition. 

“No,” replied Robert gravely, “that 
part of it was a mistake. I suppose the 
storm was responsible for the broken tele- 
phone connections. But those fellows 
were going to blow up a long stretch of the 
subway!” 

“The subway, Bob! Our subway?” 

“Our subway!” agreed Robert, with a 
smile at Isabel’s possessive. “‘Profes- 
sional agitators have been at work in this 
region for months, stirring up all kinds of 
trouble. When the men in the south tun- 
nel got so that we couldn’t handle them 
and had to let them go, those fellows had 
their innings. The idea of revenge is a 
mighty easy one to work up, and they 
certainly worked it for all it was worth! 
Now, with this haul we got the leaders, 
and the men will walk straight enough 
from now on. Mark my words! The 
subway will be finished in ample time; 
things look mighty different around that 
hole in the ground this morning!" He 
paused and looked at Isabel in sudden 
curiosity. “But how did you know there 
was nothing in that Appleton story?" he 
demanded. 


ITH amused interest Gilmore lis- 

tened while Isabel told him the 
story. He roared with laughter over the 
mythical sister, her husband, and their 
pathetic end in France. ° 

"Shirley did probably hear Mr. Apple- 
ton's name mentioned. He's the heaviest 
stockholder in the Traction Company, 
you know. And tirades against the very 
rich are stock in trade with the agitators. 
That hangs together pretty well," said 
Robert. “Evidently this atom of woman- 
kind craves excitement. What is it the 
critics call all those trills and runs and 
things in vocal music—colorature, isn't that 
the term? Well, it seems to me our small 
friend has been takinga flyer in colorature.” 

“Just that,” agreed Isabel, laughing. 
“But, really, Bob, she is a wonderful child. 

“A great criminal more likely, consid- 
ering her opportunities,” replied Robert 
gravely. “Left to grow up in that patch 
of weeds where nature planted her, all the 
beauty will be strangled. She'll have to 

row rank and wild in self-defense.” 
obert got up and roamed aimlessly 
about the room for a time. Then he 
turned earnestly to Isabel. 

“Don’t forget that we owe that little 
girl a great deal! With half a chance, in 
the right environment, she would be a 
brilliant and a beautiful woman. Let's 
give her that chance, Isabel!" 

"You mean—?” Isabel’s eyes widened 
and clung to Robert's. 

Robert nodded an answer to the ques- 
tion she had not put into words. 

“Oh, I'd love to, Bob, if—if—” 

“She’s all right,” replied Bob firmly. 
“She has courage—she told the truth 
eventually, and without being cornered. 
Most lies are due to cowardice, and that’s 
a mighty ugly defect in character. It’s 
pretty hard to wipe out a yellow streak; 
wouldn't care to take a chance on that. 
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Fleet! Just as the typewriter revolu- 
tionized old handwriting methods, so, 
in turn, has the Mimeograph multiplied 


the power of the typewriter. Every hour 
this marvelous little machine will repro- 
duce five thousand perfect duplicates of a 
typed or written sheet—at negligible cost. And 
designs, sketches, plans, signatures, etc., may go on 
the same sheet, in the one operation. It is the speediest 
means of reproducing all kinds of letters, bulletins, 
forms, blanks, tags, cards — thereby cutting printing 
costs. And it does the work privately, quickly, exactly. 
No technical skill is needed for its operation. Business 
and educational institutions throughout the world are using 
itasa meansof reducing expenses and increasing efficiency. 
Why not send for our new booklet of suggestions? Ask 
for “C-9.” A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Comptometers at work in the Y. © E. office, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


“100,000 Extensions— 


ds Only One Small Error" 


HAT is the record of the Compt- 

ometer on Inventory in the office of 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., makers of 

Filing Equipment, Rochester, N.Y. 
—an achievement in which the Controlled- 
key was an important factor. 


As specialists in the planning of time-saving Office 
Filing Systems, Y. & E. appreciate that accuracy is 
highly important—in figuring as well as in filing; 
also that speed must be coupled with accuracy to 
secure the highest degree of economy. 


The fact that Y. & E. are using Comptometers on 
the heavy end of their figure work— Costs, Inventory, 
Requisitions and Payroll—speaks for itself. 


Let the Cost Manager, Mr. J. T. McGee, tell you 
how they use them and with what results: 


“Our two biggest figuring jobs are Cost and In- 
ventory. We extend and add all Inventories on 
Comptometers—figure all average costs—all De- 
partment burdens. 


“In taking Inventory last year, we made 
100,000 extensions with only one small error of less 
than a dollar—an amount immaterial in the final 
figures; and we regard the Controlled-key as an 
important factor in this result. 


“Two Comptometer operators handle 85,000 
requisitions, and two others easily figure 50,000 
Job Cards per month. Our payroll work also has 
been greatly simplified and shortened by the 
machine. 


“On the two big jobs—Cost and Inventory— 
Comptometers are saving the expense of at least 
ten clerks.” 


Y. & E.’s figure work is the same as yours—more 
of it possibly, maybe not so much; in any case the 
operations are identical—just 


Multiplying, — Dividing, 
—on all of which the Comptometer will give you 
speed and accuracy. 


Adding, — Subtracting, — 


A practical test on your own work tells the whole story. 
A phone call for such a test will reach a Comptometer man 
in any one of 10o different cities. Look in your phone book. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company 


If not made by Felt & T. t 
rf e by Fe arran 1700 N. Paulina St. Chica£o, Ill. 


it’s not a Comptometer. 


CONTROLLED KEY 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MA cune C 
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“If she wants to stay, we'll keep her," 
Isabel decided quickly. ^T'll get her!" 

Isabel left the room and càme back in 
a minute with Shirley's hand in hers. The 
little girl hung back with a new timidity, 
uncertain, evidently, how Robert Gilmore 
would regard her. 

"Come over here a moment," urged 
Robert gently, and held out an inviting 
hand. 

' The winning smile was not to be re- 
sisted, and Shirley went. 

“Let me see; | dont believe I know 
your name;" the blue eyes smiled down 
reassuringly into the brown ones. 

Shirley hung her head, stood first on 
one foot and then on the other. Then she 
looked up at Robert, and said sturdily: 

* Amanda Fix." 


HEER astonishment held the Gilmores 

silent. 

*[—] just hate ‘Amanda Fix!" cried 
the quondam Shirley with vehemence. 
*[ told—I told Mis' Gilmore my name 
was Shirley Langdon. It was so pretty!" 
she added defensively, turning wistfully 
from Robert to Isabel to see if either of 
them could understand. 

“Um,” commented Robert, as he 

assed a hand across his mouth to conceal 
his twitching lips. “I see. Well, I com- 
mend your judgment. We'll stick to 
‘Shirley,’ I think. But how about ‘Gil- 
more’ for a last name instead of the aris- 
tocratic Langdon p 

“Gilmore?” Shirley repeated, not com- 
prehending. 

*Yes. How would you like to be our 
little girl and stay here with us?" 

*For always?" gasped Shirley. 

Robert's throat contracted sharply at 
the ecstasy that flooded the expressive 
little face. “Yes; for always," he agreed. 

“Oh, I'd Jove it!" cried Shirley. 

“We'll arrange it, then," Robert an- 
swered. ''But tell me where you got the 
name ‘Shirley Langdon?’” 

“Oh,” beamed the radiant Shirley, 
“she was a lady in a movie!" With that 
she darted off to admit the grocer's boy, 
whose cart had just turned in the drive- 
way. 

d You're right about her, Bob. She is 
brave! That was hard for her, that bit 
about the name." Isabel smiled at him 
hap ily. 

Ves; it was,” admitted Robert. “And 
so that is where she got all this florid bunk 
—moving pictures! Simply adapted it 
to suit herself. Makes her seem more nor- 
mal, somehow. And I must say I am glad 
we are not scheduled to rear an infant 
prodigy, at least not such an exceptionally 
prodigious one!” 


BESIDES the serial next month there 
will be many entertaining stories 
including ‘‘The Queer Reunion of 
Three Friends," by Edwin Balmer; 
“The Rivals," by Mary B. Mullett; 
"Martin Garrity Finally Pulls a 
Bone," by Courtney Ryley Cooper 
and Leo F. Creagan; ‘‘Mother Takes 
a Hand in the Game," by Royal 
Brown; ‘‘Never Kill a Porcupine,” by 
Edison Marshall; ‘‘The Old Detective 
Who Had Retired," by John Moroso; | 
“He Who Gets—Has!' by Mary 
Singer. | 


** Help! 
sinking” 
we care? 


belong to us.’ 


The ship is 


“What do 
It doesn’t 


Look what’s 
happening to your ship 


Published in 

the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 


Yes, it’s yours. Instead of ‘‘ship” read 


**public utility""— perhaps even the Tele- 
phone or Electric Light Company in your 
town. 

Rates at low tide have stranded it on the 
rocks, while a surging sea of costs for 
labor and material breaks over it smoke- 
stack high. 


Whether you're a stockholder or not, 
through investments by your trust company 
and insurance company you are part owner 
in the public utilities. So you are protect- 
ing your own money when you see to it that 
they have a high enough rate to keep going. 

These public servants are necessary for 
your safety and convenience, too. For if 
electric service were forced to shut down, 
picture the result— 

No street cars running. Telephone com- 
munication suspended. Factories idle. 
Homes deprived of electric light. Theatres 
and "movie" houses closed. Increased fire 
risk. Streets unsafe at night. 

Even now the Electric Light Companies 
and Telephone Companies are unable to 
supply service to hundreds of thousands of 
applicants. Lack of funds stands in the way 
of adding equipment to extend the lines. 

The reasons for such a condition are 
different in different placés, and each case 
must of course be settled on its merits. 

After all, though, it isn't a question of 
fairness or generosity to the Companies 
so much as a matter of self-interest to you. 

How can I assure myself good electric 
service ?"—that is your problem. 

Your law-makers and public service com- 
missioners take their authority from public 
opinion. And public opinion divided by 
the population of your community is you. 


estern Electric 


Company 


No.18. Wherever electricity is called on to render its 
manifold services—in office or home, in city or country— 
Western Electric, through its 46 branch houses, makes the 
distribution of electrical products more convenient and 
more economical. 
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"A PHOTOGRAPHIC DIARY" 
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as Seen in a Great 
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(Continued from page 60) 


regard to the canes and umbrellas which 
are checked is that about twenty-five per 
cent of them are never called for. 

“All kinds of things are found here, from 
stickpins to articles of wearing apparel 
worth thousands of dollars. These, if not 
called for, are turned in to the building. 
Other items which go to the credit of the 
building are the waste paper, worn-out ele- 
vator cables, dead electric light bulbs, and 
other things listed as junk. The waste pa- 
pa is sent to mills to be made over, and 

rings a revenue of about $9,000 a year. 
Theold electric light bulbs are worth about 
$2,000 a year, and the elevator cables and 
junk from the engine-room amount to be- 
tween $15,000 and $18,000 a year. 

“Our tenants have occasionally thrown 
out some very valuable papers by acci- 
dent. In fact, a week never goes by with- 
out a hunt for Liberty bonds, deeds to 
property, or stock securities, through our 
waste paper. These valuables are usually 
found, for we keep the waste paper four 
days after it is collected, and ihe tenants 
can go down and hunt through it them- 
selves for lost valuables. We also have 
an arrangement with the people to whom 
we sell the paper that they shall sort it 
and return to us any valuable papers they 
find, before disposing of it. 

“The cost of upkeep on the building is 
about seven hundred thousand dollars a 
year. A contractor who came here to 
work on the tower when it was being 
built, has been here ever since and has 
charge of renewing and repairing the 
building.” 

“You mentioned the thirteenth floor a 
little while ago,” 1 broke in. “Many tall 
buildings don’t have a thirteenth floor, 
skipping from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth. Do you find tenants superstitious 
about that floor?” 

“Yes; only it’s a kind of reverse super- 
stition. The only floors for which there is 
a specific demand are precisely the thir- 
teenth and the twenty-third. However, we 
do observe the thirteen superstition in 
our room numbers. On every floor the 
room numbers jump from eleven to fif- 
teen 


“THE part of the building in greatest 
demand, and that commands the 
highest rents is the tower. One reason for 
the high rents there is that the tower cost 
more to build, and the upkeep there is 
higher than in the remainder of the build- 
ing. Firms take entire floors there, and 
that, also, increases the demand for space. 
Outside the tower the floor space grades 
up in value. That is, the higher you go, 
the higher the rent per square foot on 
each floor. 

“The great demand in office arrange- 
ment is for private offices. In the Irving 
National Bank, which is in this building, 
the open office system is in force. The 
president and other officers sit right out 
where you may see them and shake hands 
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VERY day Eversharp saves writ- 
ing time for hosts of users. Every 
hour Eversharp helps business people, 
housewives, students, society folks and 
travelers. Every minute Eversharp 
keeps a sharp point — yet it ts never 
sharpened. One filling of Eversharp 
Leads writes 250,000 words at 10,000 
words per penny. Fashioned with Wahl 
precision, Eversharp accompanies dainty 
party frocks or smart dress clothes as 
appropriately as workaday outfits. Make 
sure you get Eversharp — the name is 
on the pencil. All styles, all prices. 
Handy eraser and pocket clip or 
chain ring. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Offre: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Representa- 
tives: Bert M. Morris Company 444 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Canadian Representatives : Rowland t4 Campbell, Ltd., Kinnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Company, Toronto, Canada 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 


WAHL 
PRODUCTS 
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-as good as their bond 


ODERN business places a 

premium on the integrity of 
men and corporations. It is called 
good-will and its value is without 
price. 

The old Roman counsel "caveat 
emptor", let the buyer beware, has 
been supplanted by mutual confi- 
dence between buyer and seller. 


Today, repeat orders are coveted 


more than first sales. 

Your business letters are impor- 
tant factors in building good-will — 
their message, the paper on which 


—there is character between the 
words, and behind them! Its crisp 
firmness gives it a dependable feel—a 


likeable crackle. 


Systems is a business man's bond. 
Its fine rag-content quality never 
varies. It is loft-dried and scrupu- 
lously inspected, yet it is reasonably 
priced, everywhere. 

Systems Bond is the standard- 
bearer of a comprehensive group of 
papers—a grade for every Bond and’ 
Ledger need—all produced under 
the same advantageous conditions 


they are written, the impression AN —and including the well-known 
they make. Letters written on Q xg Pilgrim, Transcript, Manifest and 


Systems Bond inspire confidence 


Atlantic marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
BEN 
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if you are acquainted with any of them. 
But that is practically the only business 
in the building that has the open office 
plan. All of the others want private 
offices. 

“There are a large number of tenants 
who have only one room. Most of them 
are lawyers. The Irving National Bank 
takes the greatest amount of space. It 
has five floors, practically a small building 
within the large building. Next in space 
is that taken by the F. W. Woolworth 
Company; and I believe the 'Scientific 
American' has rhe third largest offices, 
occupying practically an entire floor, and 
not a tower floor at that. 

“The tenants elaborate their offices to 
suit themselves.” I believe the F. W. 
Woolworth Company has the handsomest 
suite in the building. H.T. Parson, pres- 
ident of the company, is particularly fond 
of flowers, and his desk is always decorated 
with a vase of them, which he raises him- 
self. This suite has handsome hangings 
and Oriental carpets, and its walls are hung 
with oil paintings. 

“Of course many of the tenants dis- 
pense with curtains and carpets, but their 
offices are pretty full of furniture, and it 
is of a good grade. 


*AN AVERAGE of five hundred persons 

work at night in the building, but they 
are not always the same persons. I know 
onelawyer who works according to the busi- 
ness pending. When he has a big case on 
he often stays here nearly all night. The 
Burns Detective Agency works all day and 
all night. Of course their business knows 
no hours. The man who seems to make 
night his working period, without any 
particular reason, is an inventor who has 
offices on the top office floor, the fifty-first. 
He usually comes in about the middle of 
the afternoon and seldom leaves before 
one o'clock in the morning. This tenant 
has the fewest number of callers, I should 
say. 
Vor the early birds in the morning, the 
big men make a good showing. The presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank is one 
of the first persons in every day. He 
usually arrives at about a quarter after 
eight. 

“Of our four thousand tenants, only one 
is a woman. She is the ‘necktie woman,’ 
on the ground floor. She came in here 
several years ago with a small stock, and 
has built up a prosperous business. She 
has only one little stall, but it is literally 
filled with neckties. 

“The most densely populated part of 
the Woolworth Building is the section 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-sev- 
enth floors. That section is largely re- 
served for tenants renting only one or two 
rooms, and a special set of elevators serves 
them. We have twenty-eight elevators in 
all; and two of these, those to the tower, 
are the fastest in the world. They make 
the trip of 792 feet in one minute. Those 
elevators go up sixty stories, which is the 
number of floors above ground. 

“We never had any trouble with any of 
our workers until last spring when our ele- 
vator operators walked out. 

“Did we lose any time? Yes, just seven 
minutes! Some of the men stayed with 
us, and these we stationed at different 
points in the building in case the elevators 
were shut down at different floors. And 
they were, some of them very high. 


Painter Says- 


“The famous debate between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, both cam- 
paigning for the United States Senatorship 
from Illinois, made the year 1858 ever 
memorable. The Lincoln-Douglas debate 
brought to a focus the varying views on 
sectional questions which the Civil War 
ultimately settled. 


*1858 is & memorable date for 
the painting craft, too. For it 
was then that Berry Brothers 
first began the manufacture of 
those varnish products which 
have since become the world's standard of 
quality. And my granddad tells me they 
gave the same satisfaction then as now." 


Berry Brothers made the first Hard Oil 
Finish—now known as LUXEBERRY WOOD 
FINISH. And the line developed until it 
includes a varnish for every household 
and industrial use—each the best of its 
kind. Perhaps most famous of all is 
LIQUID GRANITE, which is covering floors 
the world around. It’s water-proof, of 
course; but its durability is a marvel to ` 
home-builders and home-owners. . A 


You will be interested 
in our color booklet 
“Beautiful Homes.’’ 
Sent free on request. 


By the way, you can re- 
produce the fashionable 
shades of gray or old 
ivory with LUXEBERRY 
WHITE ENAMEL. 


For every varnish need there’s 
a Berry Brothers product. The 
label is your guaranty of quality. | 


Worlds Largest Makers 


| BERRY BROTHER 


e 
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“Most of the men who struck were 
those we had taken back after the war. 
You see, we took on women during the 
war, with the understanding that when 
the men came back the women would give 
up the places. These women left their 
names and addresses with us; so when the 
men struck we simply called the women 
back. And they are back to stay, let me 
tell you. They are neat, courteous, and 
efficient." 

When you enter an elevator in the 


Woolworth Building, the inner lattice gate 
is closed, and then you wait for the outside 
doors to close. Until they do, the electri- 
cal connection is not made which gives the 
car the power to start, just as Mr. Cochran 
showed the woman who said she was hurt. 

Coming down, the elevators reach a 
point where the swishing sound of escap- 
ing air is heard. This indicates that the 
car has reached the air cushions which 
guard against accidents. Each time a 
car descends the air is forced out slowly, 


thus insuring that the car will settle slowly 
and without jar. 

Although the official height of the Wool- 
worth Building 1s 792 feet, there are 150 
feet more of it underground, the space be- 
ing used for storage, engine-rooms, and 
general workshops. The tower is almost 
like a separate building, being made with 
a steel framework from the very base, so 
constructed that it will give, but not 
break, under the pressure of that problem- 
atic 160-mile hurricane. 


“STICK to Your Own Home Town” is the title of an article next month in which Ernest O. Thompson, 
a young man who has already made a big success, tells how boys can find plenty of opportunities in 
their home towns as well as in cities far away. He backs Amarilla, Texas, to beat New York, and tells why. 


A Man With a Punch—and Not Afraid 


religious friends was Edwin F. Houghton, 
who, in 1865, founded the business which 
still bears his name. Aaron Carpenter 
lent Edwin Houghton ten thousand dol- 
lars, and then, as his son says, “‘moved 
into the business to be near his money." 

This was in 1870. Before Edwin 
Houghton died, in 1874, Aaron Carpenter 
had absorbed the interests of the several 
other partners, and after Mr. Houghton's 
death he absorbed that gentleman's inter- 
est. He continued to reign over the 
business until 1904, when he retired from 
active life, and was succeeded by his son. 
He died in 1914 at the ripe age of eighty- 
six. 


It would appear that if Charles Carpen- 


ter has an iron constitution, there 1s a 
reason for it on both sides of the family. 

“I never have spent much time looking 
up my ancestors," he says. "What you 
don't know won't hurt you. But I 
remember very well my mother's father, 
who was Thomas Banes, a spring maker 
of Philadelphia. He was well read, was 
high up in the Hardshell Baptist denomi- 
nation, and the most honorable man I 
ever knew, bar none. He worked at the 
forge until he was eighty-six. Then he 
walked six miles to a picnic, because he 
believed horse cars were unsanitary; ate 
half a watermelon and a quart of ice 
cream; walked home again; had cholera 
morbus; refused to sertd for a doctor; put 
a mustard plaster on his stomach, and 
died. The doctor later said that the 
mustard plaster killed him. I always 
have suspected that doctors are jealous." 

Charles Carpenter was born in Phila- 
delphia on February 21st, 1863. “It 
must have been a great event," he says; 
“for they tell me that on the next day, 
February 22d, a large parade passed the 
house." 

At five he was sent to a “little private 
affair of a school." He remembers well 
that on his first day there he set out to 
learn who was boss. He did learn—when 
he was tied in a crib with a clothesline! 
At the Quaker school which he later 
attended, he was long on studies and 


to Deliver It 


(Continued from page 16) 


short on behavior. But he always had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he never 
got half as many demerits for deportment 
as he deserved. 

“I was brought up,” he says, “in one 
of those ’Sh, ’sh houses. My mother 
early became an invalid and I never 
entered the house without expecting to 
be cautioned to make no noise, and to do 
nothing to annoy my mother. As I loved 
my mother, and was boisterous by nature, 
I was in the house as little as possible. 


"I BELIEVE there is a compensation for 
every disadvantage. For instance, the 
fact that I was denied a mother's tender- 
ness helped to make me self-reliant. 
When I had to lick the other fellow or 
p licked myself, I could not go home and 

other my mother about it. And if 1 did 
get licked, I had to take it, without 
whimpering. 

“Being on the streets so much, I 
naturally drifted into all sorts of com- 
panionstipe But I don't remember ever 

eing intimate with what I should call 
really bad boys. We played penny poker, 
smoked penny pipes, and read trashy 
literature in the stable. But we paid our 
debts, didn't cheat, didn't steal, didn't 


lie. 
“In fact, I had quite a reputation for 
telling the truth. 1 could have avoided 
many a walloping by lying. But, some- 
how, when I told the truth and took my 
walloping, I felt I was a martyr; and when 
a fellow feels he is a martyr, he can stand 
a lot of punishment. 

“I remember that, in company with my 
brother, I did run away from one wallop- 
ing. We were out on a farm to which we 
were sent to ‘board out’ a debt the farmer 
owed Dad, who did a lot of his preaching 
in that vicinity. One day they ‘touched’ 
him for a baptismal pool for the church, 
so that they wouldn't have to use the 
swimming-hole in the creek. When the 
Sunday came for the dedication of the 
pool, Dad was selected to perform the 
initial baptism. 

“On the day before, my brother and I 


went fishing in the creek. We caught a 
lot of ‘shiners,’ and put them into a can 
of water to keep them alive. On the way 
home we had to pass the church, and we 
stopped for a look at the pool, which had 
its top off. It occurred to us that, as lon 
as the creek had fish in it when it was deed 
for baptismal purposes, this artificial pool 
ought to have fish in it, too. So we 
dumped in the shiners, and then lowered 
the lid and left. 

_ “The next day, as my brother and I sat 
in a front pew, we had a distinct feeling 
of expectancy. The sermon was finished, 
the cover of the pool was removed, and 
Dad, in his robes weighted down with 
shot, started to descend the steps into the 
water. Suddenly he stopped and gazed 
long and earnestly into the pool. Then 
slowly and with dignity he remounted the 
steps and announced that, because of an 
accident to the pool, the baptism would 
be postponed. Then he looked at my 
brother and me. We immediately got the 
same hunch, that, for the time being, we 
required the care of our invalid mother. 
It was eighteen miles to Philadelphia; 
but, starting as soon as church was out, 
we legged it there inside of twenty-four 
hours. 

“Dad had a way of teaching us that 
we ought to earn everything we got. 
When we wanted something, he was 
pease to hear what it was—and then 

e would tell us how we could get it by 
working for it. I remember that I wanted 
a hundred dollars to buy a sailboat. Dad, 
who then was running his millinery store, 
said he would give me that amount of 
money if I could catch one of the people 
who were in the habit of robbing him 
about every Saturday, which was the big 
shopping day: I went to work in the 
store, ostensibly as a cash boy, and landed 
a shoplifter the very first Saturday. The 
sad part of it was that she proved to be a 
member of Dad’s congregation. 

“I always had money. When I was 
twelve, I had a kite factory in the cellar 
of our house. I cut the sticks out of 
shingles with a foot-saw and paid a lot 
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“excellent service . . . gasoline and oil consumption 
very low . . . tires show little wear." These plain 
statements, by Mr. A. Zeibig, are greatly significant 
because they corroborate the experiences of the thou- 
sands of Oldsmobile Economy Truck Owners. 


ux dent 
‘Works: 1804 Pack Ree opam Wm 
St Losie 


They are the story of the truck that has eliminated 
the excess bulk and cost of heavy duty trucks—that 
is giving to over two hundred businesses a new con- 
ception of what strength, capacity and durability 
can be combined with the economy and. speed of 
light weight. x 

In part, its features are—powerful 4 cylinder valve- 
in-head engine, internal gear drive, deep channel 
section frame, complete electrical equipment, 35 x 5 
pneumatic cord tires. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Michigan Oshawa, Ontario 
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Why Carnegie Hired a Private Tutor 


United States the greatest steel 

—4 nation in the world—had built 
up an industry unparalleled in history 
—even after he had moved from the 
scenes of his early success to his pala- 
tial home on Fifth Avenue—-at the age 
of sixty Andrew Carnegie had a private 
tutor. 

When he had attained the height of 
commercial success, when he stood as a 
national leader in many branches of 
thoughtful endeavor—Andrew Car- 
negie still went to school. 

And why? Why should Andrew 
Carnegie have hired a tutor for himself? 

He learned at the beginning that the 
most thorough business knowledge 
never carries far unless a wider knowl- 
edge of the world goes with it. Even to 
the last he enlarged his outlook every 
day, lived on the world's highway. 

You know men and women in your 
own acquaintance who, like Carnegie, 
are building a deep and varied mental 
background which turns their knowl- 
edge into assets. 

They have at their command new 
ideas which enable them to give indi- 
viduality to their business—to stamp 
success upon everything they touch. 


| “Un after he had made the © 


Their opinions wherever they go in- 


variably draw attention. They are 
always listened to. 

Don't you often wonder why you do 
not possess their power and their 
ability? Their advantages of education 
and travel were no greater than yours. 
Why is it they are moving ahead while 
you stay on behind? 

It is because they have learned An- 
drew Carnegie's secret—that the most 
thorough business knowledge never car- 
ries far unless that wider knowledge of 
the world goes with it. 


A new.way to keep in touch 
with the world, 


For men and women too busy to 
devote hours to study~-yet who desire 
the stimulus of new ideas, because they 


know the value of a broad outlook, ` 


The Mentor Association was formed. 

Founded seven years ago on the idea 
that everyone has time to learn one new 
thing every day, to-day its members 
represent the progressive element in 
every branch of American life. 

Men prominent in finance, com- 
merce, the arts and professions— 
women distinguished in social and edu- 
cational fields, have joined the Mentor 
Association. The chief executive of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, the wife of a 
nationally known financier, a cele- 
brated American novelist, a noted 
jurist, the rector of a large New York 
church, the manufacturer of the most 
widely known watch in the world — 
these are the types of men and women 
that find in The Mentor Association 
just the inspiration and ideas they need 
most. 


What membership in The Men- 


tor Association brings 


The Mentor Association combines an in- 
formation service with skillfully directed gen- 
eral reading. It offers you ably prepared ma- 
terial on interesting subjects, which can be 
read at the expense of just a few minules each 
day. |n short. The Mentor Association, with 
its plan to teach one new thing daily, is a means 
of making leisure moments count in busy peo- 
ple's lives. 

A year's membership in The Mentor Asso- 
ciation entitles you to the following: 

The Mentor— published 12 times during 
the year—ably and expertly written, clearly 
and thoroughly illustrated. Each number gives 
a concise, clear and entertaining exposition on 
some worth-while subject in 


History Music Nature Travel 
Literature Art Science Biography 


One hundred full page gravure prints in deep 
sepia tones. One hundr escriptive mono- 
graphs of each illustration. Thus at the end of 
a year you have had the opportunity of study- 
ing the great works of art, scenes, and central 
characters all' mentioned in Mentor articles. 

Answers by Mentor Association staff experts 
to questions on travel, literature, history, 
nature, music, art. or science—any question 
that comes within The Mentor’s scope. 

Suggestive outlines for club papers and 
programs, and plans for individual reading. 

ou will begin to find what The Mentor 
Association can do for you even after a few 
months’ membership. You will discover, like 
thousands of other members, that you are de- 
veloping a livelier imagination, a broader vision 
to apply to your business and your daily life. 
_ You will find you are growing more interest- 
ing to yourself and other people. Your ability ` 
to talk about worth-while things will bring 
you new attention—new friendships, 

The poise, the self-confidence that invariably 
accompanies a broad mental background you 
too, can acquire through The Mentor Associa. 
tion. 


No money—just the coupon 


We want you to see for yourself wh 
Mentor Association will do for you fg xt 
family.. Forward vg Ag coupon and we will 
send you a copy of The Mentor in accordance 
with the special offer outlined in the coupon 
Fill out the ‘coupon now and receive all that 
The Mentor Association has in store for you. 


THE MENTOR 


Published by The Crowell Publishing Co.. Publishers 
The American Magazine, Wi y ch 5 Com »e n - 
arm and Fireside vw sempe, 


114-116 East 16th Street, New York 
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! THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
| Dept. 1008, 114-116 East 16th St.. New York City 
l b ie her: 
ou may enter my subscription to i 
Í and service o „The Mentor ad Mena agp remi 
| The membership will afford me without charge. in ad. 
l dition to the regular reading course, the privileges of 
the personal service t as outlined in your 
l offer. l will remit my first payment of $1.00 upon re- 
ceipt of memorandum bill and balance in three 
l monthly payments of $1.00 each. If, after I receive the 
I first copy Mentor. | am not satished, you are to 
cancel my subscription, providing | ou within 
J ten days, and lewill pay you at 
| (slightly more than half the regular 
l 
[ 
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‘The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction 
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New Tone Betterments 


Demand your consideration 


of The Brunswick 


The Ultona 


B Plays All Record: Better 


The Tone Amplifie 
H With Grill Removed 


HE Brunswick 
Method ` of Repro- 
duction, although it has 
many advantages, primar- 
ily brings better tone. All 
its features combine toward 
that coveted achievement. 
Suppressed or muffled 
tones are absent. There is 
a roundness or fullness of 
expression that is quickly 
noted, the first time you 
hear The Brunswick. 


The Ultona, the all- 
record reproducer obtained 
only on The -Brunswick, 
obtains the utmost from 
the record. It brings out 
intonations often slighted. 
It plays each type of record 
exactly as intended, being 
adjustable at the turn of a 
hand. 

Furthermore, it prac- 
tically eliminates so-called 
“surface noises." For it is 
the only counter-balanced 
reproducer. It travels.a 
cushioned path around the 
infinitesimal grooves of the 
record, its suspension so 
perfect that the needle fol- 
lows every undulation. 


The Tone Amplifier, 
built to conform to acous- 


tic laws, is another feature 
of the Brunswick Method 
of Keproduction. Here 
again tone waves, having 
been reproduced perfectly, 
are allowed to amplify and 
develop naturally. 

This Tone Amplifier is 
built entirely of moulded 
wood, so shaped as to per- 
mit proper vibration of 
tone waves. There is no 
clashing caused by im- 
prisoned tone waves. 

In every particular and 
considered as a unit, tne 
Brunswick Method of Re- 
production is one of the 
greatest advancements in 
the phonographic art. It 
brings final perfections, new 
refinements. 

Your ear will quickly 
detect the superiority of 
The Brunswick. A com- 
arison will award The 
Brei d first choice. 

So if you seek the utmost 
in a phonograph, be sure 
to hear The Brunswick 
first. Visit a Brunswick 
Dealer. Ask also to hear 
Brunswick Records, which 
can be played on any 
ohenoaredt with steel or 
fibre needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co, 
79 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ontario 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


T the belt of the proud night-watchman ofa quaint old 
Franconian town hung the" Nuremberg Egg”—warning 
the eloping lovers of the hour forclosing the outergates. 

For many years old Nuremberg, birthplace of the world’s 

* first watch, was the chief source of supply. The clumsy drum 
shape persisted till after the death of Henlein, its inventor. 
Then came the oval watch, derisively nicknamed the "Nu- 
remberg Egg." 

Gradually this novel timepiece, despite its crudeness and 
inaccuracy,won its way into the hearts of the people. Its nick- 
name proved more significant than the sixteenth century ever 
dreamed—for from this curious “egg” were hatched those 
timekeeping marvels of the present day— 
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of boys and girls a nickel an hour to come 
in a school and do the cutting and 
pasting. The finished product I sold to 
a toy store. I probably would have 
become one of the leading toy makers of 


the world, if I hadn't got too ambitious . 


and sneaked into the cellar a little engine 
to increase production and decrease the 

ains I used to have in my leg from 
Licking that saw. As I was inexperienced 
in the science of steam engineering, the 
boiler blew up, and the landlord put me 
out. 
" At an early age I drifted into the 
billiard parlors, and, before I was seven- 
teen, could hold my own with any ama- 
teur and many professionals. I took up 
ice skating when at school, and I tried 
rowing; but wasn't much of a success at 
that. Then I tackled sparring, and made 
out so well as an amateur that I entered 
the professional ring under an assumed 
name. I fought at one hundred and forty- 
two pounds, and had various successes. 

“I ought to explain that, as my mother 
died when I was severiteen and Dad was 
away so much, close tab was not kept 
on me. But I never have regretted my 
experience in the ring. I owe my healthy 
middle age, my clear eye and brain, and 
my ability to think and to decide quickly, 
more largely to boxing than to anything 
else. Besides that, I have several times 
owed the preservation of my life, to say 
nothing of my valuables, to my knowl- 
edge of boxing. This sport also taught 
me to take punishment of all kinds, to 
come up smiling, and not to bear animo- 


The blow which knocks a boxer sense- 
less is considered by most folks to be 
brutal. It is not any more so than taking 
ether. The victim never feels it, and 
rarely suffers any after effect. Boxing 
doesn't brutalize a man. It didn't 
brutalize me. I still can knock a man 
down if he faces me in a bout or makes a 
physical attack on me. But I am not now 
any nearer being able to engage in shooting 
birds or animals as a sport than I ever 
was! I never have been able to shoot a 
living creature and be happy for the rest 
of the day.” 


| ROM all we have gathered it would 
appear that no man could be more 
chivalrous to women. After he became 
the head of the business, one of his sales- 
men spread it around that he (the 
salesman) had seen a young woman, also 
in the employ of the house, drinking 
cocktails with a man in a road-house. 
Sending for the salesman, Mr. Carpenter 
said to him: 

“That young woman while here in the 
office always has behaved herself. But 
even assuming that she did what you say, 
'and that the act showed carelessness for 
her reputation, is it for you, then, to do 
all you can actually to damn her reputa- 
tion? Is that the way you would act if 
she were your sister?" 

“Look here,” said the salesman; “you 
can't talk to me, a five-thousand-dollar 
man, like that!" ' 

“Oh, can’t I? Well, now, you will go 
to that young woman right off and 
apologize to her publicly, or I will show 
you, not only how I can talk to a five- 
thousand-dollar man, but how I can fire 
one!” 


While he was at the Friends’ Central 


School, young Charles worked in the 
summer for the Houghton firm. His 
father planned to make him a lawyer. 
However, when he was sixteen, and. in 
next to the last class at school, his brother, 
who was regularly employed at the 
Houghton factory, broke his leg; and 
Charles, taking his place as shipping clerk, 
never returned to school. 

He was in the shipping department for 
a couple of months, ken served a year as 
an office boy, and after that became a 
collector. Storms continued to haunt his 
vicinity. He caught a man, eight or nine 
years older than himself, in the act of 
playing a trick on him, and though this 
man was then the highest-salaried person 
on the pay roll he thrashed him. 

“When I returned the next morning,” 
he says, “the acting junior partner and I 
had a heated conversation, and he invited 
me to thrash Aim. I tried to, but failed 
dismally." 


AFTER this experience, he absented 
himself from the office for several 
weeks. When he returned, it was with the 
resolve to become a salesman, and he was 
permitted to go out on the road. 

“T was out in St. Louis," he says, 
“when I got a letter from my immediate 
superior telling me that he had just 
become the father of a new boy; and he 
went on to say that if this new son of his 
couldn't sell more goods than I was selling, 
he would be ashamed of him. I wrote 
him a heated reply, quit my job in a fit 
of anger, and went down to Marshall, 
Texas, where I got a job with the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad on the paymaster's car. 

“Those were the days of the Jesse 
james bandits. I was supposed to be a 
clerk; but found that my principal job 
was to stand on the platform with a rifle 
when they paid off at the jerkwater 
stations. Realizing how easily I could be 
picked off from ambush, I told the boss 
that the chances were worth more money. 
He disagreed, so I left the train at Abilene. 

“They had a pocket-billard table at the 
hotel, which consisted of two long dormi- 
tory tents with wooden walls. I beat all 
comers; but on the second night a greaser 
put a stiletto into me. Then I got a job 
on a ranch in Jefferson County; but, 
believe me, I was no cowpuncher! I was 
a sort of clerk on horseback—took reports 
from the rangers. 

“Discovering a conspiracy between the 
employees of the tanch and outlaw range- 
owners to misbrand calves, I invented a 
system to prevent this. The result was 
an anonymous letter advising me to get 
out of the country, and to take my new 
system along. Here was another chance 
which I thought was worth increased pay. 
But again the boss disagreed. So, after 
four months out there, I came back to 
the company." 

All this before he was nineteen! From 
his earliest years, he says, he had only 
one real sweetheart. Now, at nineteen, 
he felt the need of a home of his own! and 
he considered that, between what he 
earned at the factory and “on the side," 
he was in a position to have it. So he and 
his sweetheart were married. » 

A little while before his marriage, 
roller skating was introduced in Phila- 
delphia, and he became proficient at it. 
Two or three years later, it became a 
craze, and young Carpenter, seeing the 


profits in it, set out to establish a chain 
of rinks. This he did surreptitiously; for 
he did not want his company to know that 
he was in an outside venture. 

“After opening a rink in a town,” he 
says, “I would sell out either all or part 
of my interest, take my profit, and go on 
to the next town. I believe that at one 
time, when I was about twenty-two, I 
owned an interest in eleven different 
rinks. I made eighteen thousand dollars 
clear in one year. This was my first big 
money. 

* I also gave public exhibitions of roller- 
skating under my own name. Even in 
my skating I used principles of salesman- 
ship, for ii always studied what pleased 
the public, rather than what was difficult. 
I started with chair jumping on skates. 
Discovering that the act, though danger- 
ous, did not particularly please, I substi- 
tuted for it a serpentine toe movement 
on one foot among and around numerous 
wine glasses in hich were small lighted 
candles.” 

Soon after his skating-rink experience, 
he became the New York representative 
of the Houghton firm, doing what he calls 
"mostly a café trade.” Day in and day 
out he had to keep saying to buyers, 
*Whatchagointohave?" Those were the 
days when many buyers would “insist 
upon smelling a salesman's breath to be 
sure the odor of booze was there, before 
they would hand him an order." He also 
had to cultivate the acquaintance of 
theatrical people in order to introduce 
them to buyers. He didn't like it. But 
he objected to his New York work mainly 
because it made real home life impossible 
and also made study impossible. 


"THE fact is that the serious side of 
Charles E. Carpenter’s personality 
was now rapidly developing. When he 
returned to Philadelphia, he devoted all 
his spare time to studying chemistry. 
He had visions of becoming a professional 
chemist, and abandoned this idea only as 
it became submerged in his greater ambi- 
tion te become the head of the whole 
Houghton business. 

He set out to realize this latter ambition 
with cool resolution. He studied all sides 
of the business. When he was twenty- 
five, he became what they called the 
“sales manager," though at that time the 
business was mostly a mail-order one. 
Two years later, at twenty-seven, he felt 
he had mastered the business to such an 
extent that he could tell all the heads of 
it what ought to be done to give the 
concern a proper place on the map. He 
expected to be fired for the way he cut 
loose; but, instead, his father, after a 
general conference, ordered a beautiful 

lass sign bearing the words, ‘General 
anager;” and this sign was hung up at 
the door of Charles E. Carpenter’s office 

A little later, when some of the new 
general manager’s instructions were dis- 
regarded, he reached for that beautiful 
sign and smashed it to bits. After that, 
it became generally recognized that he 
was to be in fact what he was in name. 

As the sales force mounted into the 
hundreds, he was confronted by the 
problem of keeping personally in touch 
with all of its members. Eventually he 
decided that the best way to do this was 
through publishing a magazine. And so, 
in 1908, came into existence “The 
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ALCULATING 


NVOICE FIGURING, in the office of the Haskelite 

Corporation, Chicago, is a fairly difficult job—at least 
it used to be. 

The typical Haskelite invoice shown in the illustration 
involves 29 calculations. It required 16 minutes and 23 
seconds for an experienced invoice clerk to figure the 
various extensions necessary. . 

The same clerk, with a Burroughs Calculator, extended 
the same invoice in 3 minutes and 18 seconds. 

When you remember that the Haskelite Corporation 
markets its product—the ply board used in automobile 
tops and airplane bodies—to concerns all over the world, 
it calls for very little imagination to picture the saving in 
time made possible on an ordinary day's lot of invoices 
at 13 minutes per invoice, or even at a much lower figure. 

Says the assistant treasurer of the Haskelite Corporation, 
*Our Burroughs Calculators figure our invoices as well as 
numerous other jobs with absolute accuracy, in a quarter 
of the time previously required and at one half the cost. 


Many businesses do not have to handle invoices calling 
for so much figuring as those of the Haskelite Corporation. 
In any business, however, the ability of the Burroughs 
Calculator to go straight to the answer, performing addi- 
P tion, multiplication, subtraction or division as the case may 
» be, with swift accuracy, makes possible quicker results 
with fewer mistakes. 
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AN INVOICE 


NVOICE FIGURING is one important use for the 
Burroughs Calculator, but by no means its only one. 
How many places are there in your business where con- 
siderable figuring must be done and where a written or 


3 A : N THIS PAGE he typ- 
printed record is not essential? In every such place a O ecc adis 


ical Haskelite invoice, the invoice 


Burroughs Calculator can save money and time for you. clerk figuring it with pencil and paper, 

3 " É * x and the three scratch-pad sheets she 

No mental calculation with its inevitable percentaze of covered with figures to get her results. 

errors, no figuring on a scratch pad— just pressing of the ach (oup en TE seme young 

keys and the notation of the answer obtained. nearly five times as rapidly on a Bur- 

B A roughs Calculator. And she had to 

A Burroughs representative will be glad to tuck one of write down only the answers. A Bur- 

these light, compact little machines under his arm and rile a Chimie pee Ghd th) pe 
bring it to your office for inspection. your figuring jobs. 


You'll find the address of the nearest Burroughs Office in 
your telephone book, or you can get in touch with it by 
writing the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, at 
Detroit, Michigan. 


The A B C of Business 


Besides Calculators of different capacities, Burroughs 
manufactures Adding and Bookkeeping Machines of many 
styles to fit the figuring needs of any business, largeor small, 
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MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


Durroughs 
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Waters 
rs Ideal) 


Women 


and Children 
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Easy to Buy 
Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 


You cannot give a more thor- 
oughly satisfactory and long 
lasting present. 

Its readiness to write in- 
stantly anywhere without 
dependence upon desk orink 
well supplies a much appre- 
ciated convenience in the 
every day work of doctors, 
lawyers, and students as well 
as business men and women 
in all walks of life. 


THREE TYPES: 
Regular, Safety, Self-Filling 


IREGULAR —has the greatest ink 
capacity and is for those who do 
a great deal of writing. 


SAFETY —may be carried in any 
position,in pocket,purse,trunk, 
or hand bag without the slight- 
est danger of leaking. 

SELF-FILLING —combines all the 
quality standards of Water- 
man's Ideal with the added con- 
venienceof fillingautomatically 
from any ink supply. 


$2.50 and up 
Sold at best dealers everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


191 Broadway, New York 
129 So. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


24 School Street 17 Stockton Street 
Boston San Francisco 
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Houghton Line," the name having refer- 
ence to the company's line of industrial 
specialties. 

He was now forty-five and without 
revious training in writing. But at once 
is "stuff" made a sensation. Whereas 

only about 350 copies were printed of the 
first number, 2,500 copies had to be 
printed of the second. When there came 
a still greater demand for the third 
number, the vice president suggested that 
a new magazine be started for the sales- 
men, and “The Houghton Line" be 
edited for the general public. Mr. 
Carpenter agreed; but not believing that 
he could go on turning out copy that 
would interest, he looked around for an 
editor to take his place. While he still 
was looking, the demand for the magazine 
continued to mount, and he had to 
succumb to the argument of his associates 
that they could not afford to take a chance 
on another editor. 


"NAVHEN I write,” he says,“ I never care 
a hang what the reader is going to 
think about it. I write on topics in general 
as they come to my mind; and my only 
object is to set forth my honest convic- 
tions as forcefully as I can. It has 
required courage. The knockers began 
promptly. Abuse was heaped, not only 


upon me personally, but upon the 
company. me of my own associates 
occasionally lost faith. We have had 


district sales managers write in to tell us 
that ‘The Line’ was killing trade, and to 
keep it out of their territory. I have made 
mistakes. I couldn't pound away here 
month after month without making them. 
But the net. results have been fine. 

“Tn olden times it was the custom of 
the proprietor to supplement the work of 
his salesmen by regularly calling upon his 
customers in an almost purely social way. 
The proprietor can't do this when he has 
many thousands of accounts on his books. 
For a long time I wondered how I could 
overcome this difficulty, how I could keep 
in personal touch with our trade. ‘The 
Line’ now has solved this problem. It 
has made old friends more steadfast and 
has brought us thousands of new friends. 
Within ten years of its founding, it 
quadrupled our sales. 

“Tt has had one curious effect: I receive 
a continuous stream of invitations to 
dinner—magnificent affairs where, despite 
the high cost of living, you are served 
much more than you can possibly eat; 
and all I have to do in payment is to get 
up and talk, in about the same style as I 
write, and folks applaud and invite me to 
come again. I feel that the success of 
‘The Line’ is mostly a tribute to the 
breadth of character of the modern 
American business man. No longer is it de- 


| manded that the seller shall be a lickspittle 


and give expression to no thoughts which 


| disagree with those of the buyer." 


So says Mr. Carpenter. But here a 
word of caution would appear to be called 
for. This man has smashed some of the 
most widely-accepted rules of good sales- 
manship and has got away with it. But 
what one man can get away with would 
often cause another man to be hanged. 
If Charles E. Carpenter has audacity, he 
also has wit and humor. If the stuff he 
puts over has a jazzy sound, it also has 
bones to it, is the sincere expression of a 
real thinxer. 
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O you want shoes | j 


made to fita price,or | 

made to fit a standard? 

| Florsheim Shoes are 

| made according to the 

highest standards—finest 

materials, best workman- 

ship,and style. The price 

is as low as it can be for 
such good shoes. 

Consider the wear not the 

price per pair. Look for the 

name—The Florsheim Shoe. 


Write for booklet “Styles of 
the Times.” 


SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago 
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($200 Saved By This 


Home Lover 


One housewife had selected $550 worth of Furnish’ 
locally before learning of this new Larkin plan. 
same selection at our low Factory-to-Family prices 
cost her only $350. Wouldn't you call this saving 
| ot $300 worth while? May we send all the interest- 
ng facts? 


| 1000 Furnishings at 20c a Day 


Small as well as large Furnishings’ needs are easil 
| and quickly filled under this delightful plan. Pay. 


| ments as low as 20c a day. Completely furnish an 
entire home or parts of several rooms 
this convenient way. 


AER 
- f Get this Big 
a 128-Page Book FREE 
7| Here is a complete guide for 
beautifying your home. You'll 
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Golí Keeps You Vigorous 


There is nothing that equals qui for keep- 
t 


ing you always feeling fine. lt is 
the greatest stimulator of health ever 
known. The passing years have but little 
effect on the regular golfer —for this won- 
derful game helps to keep always alive the 
vigor of youth. 


"MACGREGOR" 


But to get the most out of the clubs 
to play should, of course, the stamp 
of MACGREGOR. The best clubs have 
borne this name for almost a quarter. of 
a century. 


So, too, are golfers who want the best re- 
sults now playing the MACGREGOR 
Ball. It is a ball that will never fail you. 
Just try it and see. 


Consult your Pro or Dealer— but write us 
for free catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


Dept. 11 Dayton, Ohio Á 


Established CREGO 


1829 Uy IND 


Mode! R-4 
“Ribbed” 
Face, “Bakspin” 
Mashie Niblick 
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Craining for 

How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. Develop 

your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
ye spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

r Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 

I One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—"play work," he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

d There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lesd- 
ing magazine for liperary workers; copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $100. Besides our teaching service, we oflera 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


In every walk of life, the most influen- 
tial thing is a human personality. The 
greatest thing that anyone has to sell is 
his personality. A previous writer in 
THe AMERICAN Magazine has defined 
personality as being made up of the 
qualities of interest (mainly in other 
people), responsiveness, and conviction. 
All these qualities cculd be illustrated in 
the case of 'Charles E. Carpenter. But 
what his case mainly illustrates is that 
strength of personality comes from refusing 
to imitate other people, from resolving to 
be yourself, though the heavens fall. 

“All men,” he says, “have a punch in 
them; but the great trouble with most 
men is that they are afraid to deliver it.” 

But he goes on to say this: ‘‘Of course 
I could not have built up this business by 
myself. I have had, and continue to have, 
magnificently loyal associates. If you 
should ask me what I consider my best 
business trait, I should say it was my 
ability to put confidence in others. Many 
men don't get anywhere because they 
don't trust anyone." 

It will be remembered that when he 
resolved to become the head of the 
business, Mr. Carpenter had to abandon 
his ambition to acquire a professional 
knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy. 
When he did become the head, he picked 
out a young man who had entered the 
employ of the house as an office boy, and 
sent him to college to study those sciences. 
That young man is now the chief of the 
research staff. 


"(OUR policy,” said Mr. Carpenter, “‘is 
to develop within our own organiza- 
tion the heads of all oür departments. In 
some cases this is impossible. When it is, 
we go out to rope and hogtie the highest- 

riced man we can find; and if he is too 

ig for the department, we let the depart- 
ment grow up to him. Folks say I am 
foolish to pay the high salaries I do. I 
say they are foolish not to do it. It is by 
paying high salaries that I have been able 
to gather around me such an efficient 
staff of executives. And it is by having 
this staff that I am able to avoid carrying 
an overload, to have a free mind for the 
general direction of the business, and to 
enjoy life thoroughly as I go along. 

Each department having a competent 
head, I hold each of them strictly respon- 
sible for his department, asking merely 
for reports covering generalities. T seldom 
apply myself to departmental details, and 
if I want the details analyzed, I have 
someone do it for me and give me the 
results. 

“Folks also say I am extravagant in 
having so many clerks. I say they are 
extravagant in having so few. I know a 
chap who boasts that he repairs his own 
automobile, keeps a private set of books, 
and can tell exactly what he spends and 
how he spends it. He even orders the 
coal, flour, and groceries for his home, 
and does the marketing. He is clerking 
for himself, and doesn’t know it. And as 
he is capable of earning fifty thousand 
dollars a year, his clerking is the rankest 
kind of extravagance. 

**] never do anything I can get anyone 
else to do for me. I study the econamy 
of time, and count each moment as a 
miser counts his money. Years ago I 
came to the conclusion that time spent in 


SA | going to and from business is largely 


Copies 
a minute 


Speed up your business. Put your ideas to 
work. This machine prints sharp, clear, 
personal letterd in your own office, with- 
out t tting, without delay, without 
trouble—almost without cost. 


ROTOSPE 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


pues anything that can be tyne eretan, 
d-written, drawn or ruled. It is easy to 
operate. Just write the form—attach the 
stencil— turn the handle. Twenty to a 
thousand striking, stimulating, clear, exact 
copies ready for the mails in 20 minutes. 


Pays for Itself in 10 Days 


That's the experience of many users. It 
saves time—reduces printing bills—helps to 
increase sales and collect money. Used by 
banks, manufacturers, merchants, churches, 
Schools and the United States Government. 


FREE TRIAL at Our Risk 


We offer to place the Rotospeed in 
your office on trial. Use it as if you 


owned it. We will send complete 
equipment and supplies. We will 
send you samples of Rotospeed 
letters, forms, etec., used by others 


in your line of business to increase 
pronto and save expense. 
Mail the coupon NOW for 
booklet, samples and details 
of our Free Trial Offer. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
431 E. 3rd St. Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed Co. 
431 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Send me, at once, book- 

let, samples of work and 
details of Rotospeed Free 
Trial Offer 
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and with egual sharing in add- 
itional de in a large 
successful Mail Order House 


EONARD MORTON & CO, | 

a Chicago Mail Order House, | 
through its unique method ot mer- 
chandising and by speaaling on the 
necessities of life, is one of the most 
successful in this profitable field. Its 
management—of 20 years’ experience 
—has built up a business with one 
million customers, in only 2% years. 
"Over three-quarters of its sales are 
made to persons who have bought 
before—striking evidence of its mer- 
chandise values and ability to retain 
customers, who are being added to 
at the rate of over 20,000 a month. 


In our opinion, Leonard Morton 
& Co. is now at the period of its 
development most opportune for 
far-sighted investors to become finan- 
cially interested. Its 8% Preferred 
Cumulative Stock—issued for addi- 
tional working capital because of 
rapid growth—presents this oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in the 
business, including the ownership of 
common stock. How this investment 
shares in additional dividends is ex- 
plained in our Booklet. Our eigh- | 
teen years’ experience in finance and 
business management is behind our 
recommendation of this investment. 


Ask for Booklet No. 4-50 


HLM .Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


Mt Brosdeay 208 SESE se 
eee 50 FOF Me 


Our Partial Payment Plan Enables 
the Purchase of Safe Securities 
at the Present Advantageous Prices. 


Wilmort 


CRUMB SWEEPER 
—The Holiday Gift 


HE household gift of most utility and most 
unusual appeal. Attractive, practical and 


substantially made, the Wilmort Crumb 
Sweeper is a delight in thousands of homes all over 
he country. Neat, compact and beautiful, it rolls 
moothly over the table linen collecting and con- 
aling all crumbs. Nickel, Copper, Silver, and 
vory enamel $3.50 up. (Pacific Coast prices 50c. 
naher lickel plate without ,desim, $3.50; 
nodel illustrated, silver plate, $6.5 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we iu send direct, 
postpaid. Write for free Folder. 


Wilmort Mfg. Co. 


128 South Green Street hicago, Ill. 


waste, so I moved in from the suburbs. 
As business developed I found I was 
called to the center of the city daily, and 
also was called to go there almost every 
evening. So now | live in an apartment 
hotel in the center of the city, attend to 
my business there, either on my way to 
my office or on my way home, and thereby 
save about two hours a day. 

“When I start to concentrate upon any 
particular problem, I forbid all interrup- 
tions. Noonecan get to me by telephone 
or otherwise. lnterruptions are the most 
unnecessary waste of time a busy person 
can háve, aside from considering them as 
nerve destroyers and sappers of the 
mentality. hey derail the train of 
thought and gray matter is squandered 
in putting the train back. 

“T never tackle dificult work when I 
am brain fagged. In my apartments 1 
have an office where I work day or night, 
as necessity demands or inclination 
prompts. A 

“I never have bought or held a share 
of stock outside of my own company in 
my life. I never succumb to the allure- 
ments constantly held out to me to enter 
other business enterprises. I think I 
know my own business, but I don’t 
pretend to know other people’s. In fine, 
I never play the other fellow’s game, and 
my mind and time are concentrated on 
perfecting the business I understand. 

“I never speculate. . The cost of 
diverting my mind from my own business 
would more than offset any possible gain 
from speculation. I may add that no 
person whom we discovered to be specu- 
lating in stocks would be permitted to 
retain an important position with our 
company.” 


JF !FTY-SEVEN years old, and five feet, 
eight inches high, Mr. Carpenter weighs 
about two hundred pounds. It is all solid 
muscle and bones. After feeling of his 
arm, we decided that rather than take any 
chances with it we would prefer te be 
kicked by a mule 

“T belong to the Philadelphia, White- 
marsh Valley, Lansdowne, and Spring 
Lake Country Clubs,” he says, ‘‘and 
manage to play some golf on each of these 
links. I have a country place on the 
Manasquan River, in New Jersey. A 
small catboat and a twenty-four-foot 
motorboat lie at my dock, and I manage 
to give both some use; while at Bay Head, 
on Barnegat Bay, I have a motor yacht 
upon which I find time to have lots of 
recreation in season. 

“T bowl and play billiards, and get over 
to the Manufacturers’ Club with the 
boys a night or so each week. I take the 
stump at every election, attend a lecture 
or so every month, and am somewhat of 
a first-nighter at the theatre, both in 
Philadelphia and New York. 

“T make social calls, take automobile 
trips, play the piano—with my feet—and 
cut up with my grandkiddies, especially 
my granddaughter, who lives with my 


5j | Wife and myself and is my particular chum. 


“In the winter months, when there is 
no golf, I take physical culture, in addi- 
tion to exercising twenty minutes every 
morning before bathing. I have myself 
throughly examined by a physician every 
six months, and partially every sixty 


days 

XI do not merely dabble in any of the 
things which occupy my time. hen I 
work, I work hard; when I play, I play 
hard; and when I sleep, I sleep well. 
However, I cannot accommodate myself 
to Edison’s theory of not requiring more 
than four or five hours’ sleep. I get 
on the average less than seven and a half 
hours deep ] feel punk. With perhaps 
the exception of golf, where a hundred 
strokes seems to be about my average on 
a fairly difficult course, I am by no means 
a dub at any sport. I have sailed in 
races, can navigate my yacht, and have 
driven an automobile on the track as high 
as eighty-five miles an hour.” 


H5 general philosophy of life, Mr. 
Carpenter sums up as follows: 
“I have no desire to amass a great 
fortune. I detest the exactions of a 
pretentious residence, its retinue of 
servants and necessary formalities. I 
prefer the simple life. My summer 
cottage on the banks of the Manasquan 
has such thin walls and roof that too 
much heat, or too much cold, as the out- 
side atmosphere may be, is permitted to 
enter. Sometimes I have in my imagina- 
tion built a double-walled house with a 
line of pipes between the walls, and 
through these pipes circulated steam in 
winter and compressed ammonia in 
summer. Then along comes old Doc 
Franklin, our company's medical officer 
and my own personal physician, and tells 
me that if I lived in such a house I would 
have about as much vigor as a hothouse 
lant. And after such lectures from Doc, 
sit on my humble porch, hard by the 
noble 'Squan, ‘lookin’ eastward to the 
sea, and ruminate whether I shouldn't 
begin living entirely in the open, and 
emancipated from the necessity of going 
to the tailor's. 

“The only satisfaction in making 
money is as the money is a counter or 
chip testifying to your success in develop- 
ing and exercising your faculties. Should 
you sit in at a little fifty-cent or dollar 
limit game of draw, what satisfaction 
would it give you to have the other 
players simply hand you over their 
money? And what real satisfaction 
would it give you if you got the money 
by playing with cards which you had 
marked? 

sA positively refuse to worry about 
anything. I have no fear of death. And 
I am quite willing to die broke. I do not 
know of a man who has got more out of 
life or enjoyed himself more while here 
than I. If, when I go, I am broke, I 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, while I sat in at the game of life, 
I tried to play | fair, for high stakes, and 
not be a piker.” 


“THE Story of a Builder of Marvelous Bridges” is the title of an 
article next month by Samuel Crowther. 
of a man who has helped to build nearly all the great bridges in 
the United States, and who is now, at seventy, planning one greater 
than all the rest—one across the Hudson at New York City. 
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What's Your Reaction  mrssemass 


— Specially Appointed Because of 
Their High Standing—Sell San- Tox 


| > Preparations. Look for This Sign 
O a a V ( of The Nurse 
e 


Is it a drawn and smarting skin, and temper uncertain? 


Shave the San-Tox way if you want a pleasant re- 
action. From the first slath of the brush to the last 
whisk of talc, it’s a brisk and tranquil operation. 


The thick bland lather of San-Tox Shaving Cream 
puts speed in your razor, and leaves your skin pliant 
asa babe’s. 


A dash of San-Tox Shaving Lotion closes the pores, 
the shake of After Shave Talc gives that just-from- 
the-bandbox look, and you’re smiling, and fresh as a 
daisy for all day long. 


Look for the nurse on the San-Tox packet of blue. 
She’s the San-Tox trade mark, and the symbol of 
purity on all San-Tox Preparations. 


De PREE 
New York Holland, Michigan San Francisco 
SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


—— ps — 
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Facts for 
CAREFUL : INVESTORS 


UR book “Men and 
Bonds," giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service. 


For your benefit— 


10,000 miles of private wires The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 
and international connec- 


tions and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company's private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 


O get full advantage of op- 

portunities in the investment 
world, quick service is often im- 
perative. Ten thousand miles of 
private telephone and telegraph 
wires connect National City Com- 
pany offices in leading centers for 
the benefit of our clients. 


i [mm Ti Ree UT 


In 50 cities our trained repre- 
sentatives, backed by our research 
-and investigation departments, are 
always available to help you in- 
vest wisely and conveniently. 


ron Tei hin L Ee ei ae 


Your advantage in dealing 
with a Company whose rep- 
resentatives talk with an 
average of 3,000 banks a 
day. 


Why these sales representa- 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. . 


Send today for our current pur- 
chase sheet. It lists nearly 100 


p 

B | investment opportunities. Ask Taa ee booki 
Hi for AQI42. office, asking for AQ139. 
| The National City Company uu ice 

EI National City Bank Building, New York ACCEPTANCES 


TEXEMESETTSIE TI 


$1800 for a Story! 
ECENTLY an American writer was paid $1800 for a 
single short story. By Igerning to tell the stories of 
dreams this woman has found her way to fame and for- 
tune. You can learn to write, too, A new course 
Instruction will give the training right in your own home 
n ga, spare time. Endorsed by eminent writers in- 
cluding the late Jack London. 
Write Today fj Amst ae booklet W free. 
Special offer now being made. Write Today—Now ! 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 
. 9068 Ft. Wi L| 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 


wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


"BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


N° matter how far you live from Cleveland, you can open 
a Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this 
bank. 


Send today for our booklet “S” explaining our 
system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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Stories from a “Lost 
and Found” Room 


(Continued from page 43) 


Well, you never saw a girl pack her bag 
as fast as that one did. She slammed the 
things in, snapped the bag shut, and with- 
out a word she scooted. By the time I got 
to the door she was ’way down the corri- 
dor, almost 'round the corner. I'll bet she 
got married all right. I never saw a girl 
heading into matrimony faster than she 
was. 

People who lose something they value 
highly are likely to tell you about their 
other troubles, too. Some men tell you 
right off that their wives' poor opinion of 
them is justified, because their memories 
aren't fool-proof any more. Another man 
says he can’t remember anything since he 
p shell-shocked in France. A nice old 
ady tells me her memory's failing fast 
since two sons and a daughter died. 

'The other day a lady from Cleveland 
told me her medical history: She had lost 
a bottle of fluid and a chart that showed 
the condition of her health and that had 
been kept for a month by a doctor in 
Cleveland. She was bringing both the 
fluid and the chart to a specialist in New 
York. She said she'd have to live thirty 
days before the specialist could get another 
chart showing how her health varied over 
that period of time. In thirty days, she 
said, she might be dead. Her trip to New 
York wasn't wasted, though, because I 
went out to the train myself, and found 
the chart and fluid among the newspapers 
on the floor, where they had fallen out of 
her hand bag. That case and a thousand 
others just as queer make me think there 
isn't anything people won't lose. 


A BADLY flustered sailor, who had lost 
his ticket from New York to Boston, 
came in the other day, and was so excited 
that before l got him straight he repeated 
twice that he had lost a ticket from Bos- 
ton to New York. His train was leaving in 
fifteen minutes. He didn't have money for 
another ticket. He said that if he missed 
the train and couldn't get back to his tug 
in Boston Harbor by nine that night, he 
would be fined three months’ pay. While 
I was telephoning the ticket offices on the 
chance that his ticket had been turned in 
there, he told me his other troubles. He’d 
just paid one hundred and sixty-eight dol- 
lars in fines for having liquor on him. It 
had gone so hard with his wife and two 
babies that he’d resolved never to have 
any more liquor on him. He blamed him- 
self for the liquor fine, but you could see 
he thought another fine of three months’ 
pay for losing his ticket when he was hur- 
rying back to Boston wouldn’t be fair. 
That chap was sincere. He’d lost his 
ticket just as he said he had—by pulling 
out his handkerchief. Out came the hand- 
kerchief. Away went the ticket. Lots of 
people lose tickets and more valuable 
things that way. Nobody turned in the 
sailor’s ticket; but if the finder had seen 
the sailor’s anxiety he’d be sorry he hadn’t 
done another fellow a good turn. You 
never can tell how big a favor you’re doing 
someone when you turn in a found article, 


eg et 


for poor people lose things as well as rich 


people 

here wasn't time to see anything funny 
while we were looking for the sailor's 
ticket; but now that I think of it, a man 
learns things in funny ways. I made that 
boy search himself. He went through his 
blouse and, blouse pocket and dug down 
into his front pants pockets. Then he 


stopped. 

Look in behind," I said. 

** Behind where?" he asked. 

“Tn your "hind pants pocket.” 

“Quit your kiddin'," he said, and he 
ave me a queer look. “There ain't any 
hind pants pocket!" 

I suppose I ought to have known that, 
and might have known it if I'd ever taken 
the trouble to look. Anyway, I know now 
there isn't any back pants pocket in a 
sailor's rig. 


MAN preoccupied with big affairs is 

just as likely to leave his leather port- 
folio with all his briefs, contracts, or draw- 
ings behind him when he leaves a car as 
some absent-minded old lady is to leave 
her cake of toilet soap. But the old lady is 
just as much upset about her cake of soap 
as the lawyer is about his briefs. 

A good many people have been coming 
in for years looking for the things they've 
lost. They're what I call my regular 
customers. One of these old customers is a 
well-known lawyer, who has left his brief 
case behind him any number of times. I 
never see him on the street carrying that 
case but that I feel like shouting, “Hey, 
there! Hang on to your portfolio! If you 
lose it out here nobody'll turn it in to me, 
and maybe you won't get it again!" 

The most regular earl ever had 
was a man who worked down-town in New 
York. He came from up the Hudson 
every day, and used to carry his lunch. 
He'd forget it several times a week. It 
was always the same, crackers and jell. 
l got so that when the trainman brought 
in the package I could tell it at sight. As 
long as this man was traveling I kept a 
sort of restaurant, and regularly for al- 
most a year served him his lunch over the 
counter of the Lost-Property room. 

After one of the regulars has got back 
lost articles a good many times, his wife 
seems to think she ought to experiment a 
bit, and she does it by leaving her hand 
bag in the waiting-room. She comes in 
expecting I'll know her even before she's 
told me her name. If we can't find her 
hand bag, it's hard to convince her we do 
as well by women as we do by men when 
they lose things. 

hen a regular customer gets tired of 
coming in, or gets sheepish about losing 
so many things, he sends one of his em- 
ployees. An Fak gardener came in the 
other day for his employer’s vest. It 
had been hot the day before, and the em- 
rloyer had taken off his coat and vest on 
the train and left the vest behind. I 
didn’t have it, but the Irishman gave me 
a good description of it. He said it was 
covered with “red poky dots.” 

“Shure,” said He gardener good-na- 
turedly, referring to his employer, **he 
was the lucky man to have got so many 
good days out of his iv'ry-day vest and, 
begorra, I'll be the wan to till him he'd 
have got more good days out of it if he 
worked sivin days a wake as I do, instid 
of six as he does!" 
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The World’s 


Great Timber Supply 


From the great forests of the North and 
Northwest comes timber, which, con- 
verted into a diversity of forms, is used 
in all parts of the world. In this territory 
tributary to Chicago is one of the greatest 
of the world’s timber supplies. Here 
every year are felled hundreds of thousands 
of towering trees to be transported by 
steam and river, lakes and railroads to 
the mills and factories of the manufactur- 
ing district centering in Chicago, where 
they are made into building materials, 
vehicles, implements, furniture and endless 
other products, 


HIS lumbering, transportation of 

timber and lumber, and manufactur- 
ing of wood products is fundamentally 
dependent upon financing, much of which 
is done in Chicago. ‘The Continental & 
Commercial Banks for many years have 
assisted this great industry with financial 
service and today they are co-operating 


“actively for its further development. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLIONS 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $500,000,000 
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Credit is Progressive 


Local success—local reputation— 
creates local credit. As a business 
expands, extending its acquaintance 
and broadening its market, it gradu- 
ally develops a national character 
and is entitled to a national credit. 

The customers of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York are 
concerns which have built up national 
and international relations, requiring 
credit resources proportionate to 
their operations. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
ong Fifty-five Million Dollars 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 
The War bas created unlimited C for those who 

¢ know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITA . Now is the time to 
s better your position or increase your business, Learn quickly 


‘and easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 


"e LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


tories There is a 


big demand 
for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn 
how to write at home in spare time. Jack London said so. 
He and other great writers have endorsed our home study 
course. The course is fascinating and takes only a few of 
your spare hours. 


Write for Free Book $5555 odor. ^ No obligation: > 
Hoosier Institute, S. S. Dept. 1068,. Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


UseThis Chest | REE 


and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
‘You listen to the living voloe of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS OOMPANY 
216 Hess Bldg. 254 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


i = | There is a distinct advantage in using 

5 Fenton Labels in your business. They are 

made better—they stick better—they look 

better. There is a wider variety to choose 

from. Our policy includes any order 

regardless of its size. Our service is 
prompt. Our prices are right. 


Fenton Seals 


Fenton Seals are the same high quality 
as Fenton Labels. A thousand shapes— 
unlimited variety—unsurpassed color work 
—printed on the toughest paper. Send 
us your order. 

FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Inc. 
506-512 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent on 
. 

A Famous 
FreeTrial $427 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many 
styles and designs sent on 15 daya’ free heme 
trial, A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes 
from moths, mice, duat and damp. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The ideal gift for Xmas, weddings or birthdays. Write today for 
our great new illustrated catalog—postpaid free to you. Also ask 
for a free package of fragrant Red Cedar shavings. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept 12, Statesville, N.C. 


One of my regular customers, a bluff, 
jaunty chap who looks as though he 
might have been captain of a college foot- 
ball team, has lost his pipe, suit case, safe- 
ty razor, phonograph records, umbrellas, 
and I don’t know how many things be- 
longing to his wife, but until recently I 
had never found a thing for him! he 
other day he stuck his head inside the door 
and asked if his novel, “The Great Im- 
personation,” had turned up yet. 

“Sure you left it on the train?” I asked 


im. 

“Yep!” he said. “Don’t I leave every- 
thing on the train?” 

When I told him it hadn’t turned up 
yet, he said, “Aw, you never find any- 
thing!” and went out less cheerful than 
he had come in. 

Then I turned over to a girl two theatre 
tickets she had dropped three days before 
on the White Plains train. I was telling 
her to be careful not to lose them again, 


| because it was only two hours before the 
| matinée, when the man who had lost his 


novel came back. 

“Say,” he began, “about six weeks ago 
Ilost my waistcoat. Thought I left it in a 
store at Pelham Manor, but I can't find 
it. Of course you wouldn't have it, but I 
thought I'd just ask. A dress suit waist- 
coat." 

“I remember something about a waist- 
coat,” | said. : 

*G'wan!" he answered. “You wouldn't 
have it! 1 left it in Pelham Manor!" 

I advised him to blame the loss of it 
on the train anyway, but he said he 
blamed it on his wife, Deus: he had been 
putting on the waistcoat one night when 
she said, *Harvey, that waistcoat's too 
dirty to wear! Put on a clean one and 
take that in to be cleanea in the morn- 
ing!" So, sure enough, he had started out 
with the waistcoat done up in a news- 
piper the next morning. 

, While he was blaming his wife, I was 
picking out a newspaper parcel. Then I 
opened it. ... 

“Great Scott!” he cried. “That’s my 
waistcoat! It’s got four buttonholes and 
is badly soiled! I was sure I'd left it in 
Pelham Manor! Say, you do find things 
sometimes, don't you?" 


A GOOD many people seem not to be 
able to remember where they last saw 
the articles left behind. —Two men, one of 
whom was a prominent lawyer, came in 
together one morning last winter. They 
had traveled together in a day coach from 
Buffalo, and had changed to a Pullman 
at Albany. After leaving Poughkeepsie 
they had missed the lawyer's brief case. 

“The last I saw of it," said the lawyer, 
*'it was standing up against the wall in the 
washroom of the smoking car after we left 
Albany." 

“That’s right,” his friend said, “I saw 
it there, too. Just after we left Albany I 
saw it standing up against the wall of the 
washroom.” 

I started search by telegraphing Albany 
and Poughkeepsie, because the train had 
already been searched. The lawyer was 
very anxious about some valuable papers, 
and kept calling up by telephone for a day 
or two. Finally, I asked him if he was 
sure he'd had the case when he got on 
at Buffalo. He was still sure; but he 
mentioned the fact that he had spent 
forty-five minutes waiting in the Buffalo 
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station because of train delay caused by 
the big storm. I telegraphed Buffalo at 
once. In the morning ji had a wire saying 
the brief case had been found on a bench 
in the Buffalo station and was on its way 
to New York. When 1 notified the lawyer, 
all he said was, “Now, how do vou sup- 
pose that happened?” 

Many experiences of this kind make me 
want to begin looking for an article any- 
phere but where the owner thinks he 
lost it. n 


SOME women put all their valuables in 
their hand bags. One lady from Chi- 
cago who was sailing for Europe Saturday 
afternoon reached New York on Friday. 
In her hand bag she had put her money, 
assport, steamship tickets, trunk checks, 
eys, and she had dumped her jewelry in, 
too. She went shopping, lost the bag, and 
came to the station for help. 

I advised her to advertise in the morn- 
ing papers. She arranged for that. Then 
she took some more advice, and that 
afternoon went to every place she could 
remember having been on her shopping 
tour. She didn’t find it. Nobody an- 
swered the advertisement next morning. 
I advised her to go over all the ground 
of her shopping tour again, and to be sure 
not to miss any place. After that I didn't 
hear from her for months. Then, one day, 
when she had got back to Chicago after 
her European trip, she sent me the most 
cordial note I ever received. going 
over the ground a second time that Sat- 
urday morning, she remembered that she 
had been to a drug store on Sixth Avenue 
as well as to one on Forty-second Street. 
She had made inquiry at the one on Forty- 
second Street, but had forgotten all about 
the other. When she went to the latter 

lace Saturday morning she found her 
Rand bag in the custody of the store's 
cashier, and so she had been able to sail 
for Europe that afternoon. 

Women who put big sums of money in 
their hand bags along with commutation 
tickets and jewelry want to watch out for 
pickpockets. They want to be careful, too, 
that the bag doesn't accidentally come 
open and spill everything out. Many 
women come to the station, and on going 
to buy their tickets find they have lost 
every cent they had. 

That's how I've come to start a little 


banking business. I lend a dollar or two | 


to people who've lost all their money, so 
they can get home. Of course they prom- 
ise to send it right back; and, also of 
course, they forget to for a while. But 
after two or three weeks, the money al- 
ways comes along with a note of thanks. 
eople who lose all their money are 
bound to make other queer mistakes. A 
lady wrote me the other day that she was 
sorry to have forgotten to send me the 
check for the dollar I had lent her, but 
she'd been too busy because all her folks 
had been having influenza. She said she 
was enclosing a check for a dollar. She 
enclosed the check all right—but it was 
made out for a hundred dollars! I've kept 
the check, and am waiting till the lady 
loses something else and comes in again. 
We almost never get diamond rings be- 
longing to men, but we get lots of them 
belonging to women. They take off their 
rings to wash their hands and leave them 
in the train or station washrooms. Some- 
times rings of big value are never turned 


The Sinews of Travel 


Without money you cannot travel far, 
fast or with much ease. Money gives 
strength for the journey and comfort by 
the way. But it makes a difference how 
your funds are carried. If you use 


"ABA um. Cheques 


you can rest assured that your money is safe 
and that the many financial worries that bother 
those who do not use this modern method will 


pass by you. 


Upon arrival abroad — because of arrange- 
ments made by the Bankers Trust Company's 
Foreign Service—you may exchange the 
“A-B-A” Cheques you take with you for other 
“A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds sterling, 
francs, lire, etc., at the rate current on the day 
of exchange. 


“A-B-A” Cheques are issued in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, in 
convenient wallets by most banks. Full - 
particulars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRACE MARK: REG. w S PATENT OO 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


a 
A Shining White 
Closet Bowl 


Sani-Flush keeps your closet 
bowl cleanfand white without the 
unpleasant labor of scrubbing and 
scouring. All the distasteful work 
is unnecessary if you use Sani- 
Flush. Just sprinkle a little of it 
into the bowl, according to the di- 
rections on the can, and flush. The 
bowl and Aidden trap are thor- 
oughly cleaned —all markings and 
incrustations are gone and the 
whole toilet is clean—as shin- 
ing white and odorless as new. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
1117 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, plumbing, and housefurnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it locally at once, send us 25c 
in coin or stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
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in. Jewelry’s made to wear. If you’re not 
wearing it, put it in a safe place. Don’t 
carry it in a hand bag. If you take off 
your rings to wash your hands, put them 
where they’re sure to go along with you if 
you start off in a hurry and haven’t re- 
membered to put them on your fingers. 

Women seem much more likely than 
men to pick up the wrong suit case or 
traveling bag on the train. Maybe it’s 
because men are more accustomed to 
carrying suit cases, so that if they pick up 
the wrong one they know it by the differ- 
ence in weight. Last March a lady going 
to a wedding in Baltimore with her suit 
case full of bridesmaid's stuff—fetticoats, 
stockings, lingerie, dresses, etc., all silk— 
picked up the wrong suit case and got one 
containing an inexpensive dress, some 
cotton stockings and a cheap nightgown. 
She hasn't got her own suit case yet. 


WOMEN, especially, are likely to lay 
things on the window sill of the car 
seat. The carrocks. The article falls off. 
The passenger leaves the train without the 
article. Hundreds of spectacles are lost 
every year in this way. Men are likely 
to put their gloves on top of their news- 
papers instead of in their pockets. The 
papers fall off the seat. The gloves get out 
of sight, and they’re left behind. All such 
small things ought to be put away in a 
pocket when not in use. 

Thousands of articles are left behind 
because of practically the same circum- 
stances. People from all over the country 
on their way to New York get impatient 
about the time the train arrives. They 
join the crowd that flocks to the door 
before the train stops, and never look 
around to see what they’ ve left behind. 

A suburban commuter gets on a train, 
looks for a seat, puts his stuff in the rack 
over his head, and then starts reading his 
newspaper or talking with a friend. When 
the train arrives he jumps up in a hurry, 
and the next thing he knows he’s saying 
to himself just as he reaches his office, “ By 
Jove, I was carrying something! What 
the deuce was it?” fie calls up the Lost- 
Property room, and I'll ask him what was 
in the package. “Oh, I don't know!” he 
says. "Some stuff my wife wanted me to 
mail to my mother-in-law. I won't dare 
go home and tell my wife I lost it, or 
there'll be,trouble!" We do the best we 
can to help a man out with his wife and 
mother-in-law, even though a man doesn't 
pay for it when he buys his ticket. 

Another man leaves his suit case on the 
platform of the suburban station when he 
goes in to buy a ticket. Inside, he meets 
and chats with a friend. He forgets his 
suit case, boarding the train without it. 
Later, he telephones from his office that 
he left his bag on the train. Generally we 
locate it by telegraphing to the station 
where he got on. 

When people put packages in racks that 
are not directly over their heads they 
are likely to walk off the train without 
their packages. If I had a parcel of 
value and didn't want to lose it, I'd 
keep it in my lap or between my feet, so 
that when I wasn't touching it, I'd feel 
uncomfortable. 

Just start out with the idea that you're 
carrying something because you need it, 
or want it, or because you've got business 
to attend to concerning it. ‘That makes 
the thing get on your mind so that it’s 
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Write for 
“Dart de 

la Toilette” 

to— 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabio System—written with only nine 

No ''positions"—no ‘‘ruled lines"—no "' " 

*'word-eicns'"—no ''eold notes.” » Practical system 
t be learned in 30 

Vene." “For fall descriptive matter, free, address, une SPATS 

Chicago Correspondence Schools, 2916 Wilcox St., Chicago, Lil. 


Avoid False 
Teeth Discomfort 


Your false teeth troubles may be caused by a 
condition your dentist can correct—consult 
him. Until you visit your dentist get relief by 
using Dr. Wernet's Powder. Keeps dental plates 
from dropping and permits you to eat, laugh, 
and talk with ease. Mildly antiseptic and 
sweetens the breatk. At drug or dept. stores. 


30c, 60c and $1.00 


Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., 
113 Beekman Street, New 
York City. 
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Get Bigger Pay 
crouch eg’ ELECTRICITY 


You will find in HAWKINS 
GUIDES just what you need to 


know about electricity. In simple 
everyday language — complete, 
concise, to the point. In questions 


and answers, A complete standard 

course in Electrical Engineering. 
Send for your set today to look 
over. 


3500 PAGES 
4700 PICTURES 
POCKET SIZE 
FLEXIBLE COVERS 
$1 A NUMBER 
$1 A MONTH 


Magnetism —Induction— 
Experiments — Dynamos — 
Electric Machinery —Motors p 
— Armatures — Armature Windings — Installing of 
Dynamos—Electrical Instrument Testing—Practical 
Management of Dynamos and Motors—Distribution 
Systems—W Iring— DK Diagrams—Sign Flashers— 
Storage Batterles— Principles of Alternating Currents 
and Alternators—Alternating Current Motors—Trans- 
formers—Converters—Rectifiers—A Iternating Current 
Systems—Circult Breakers—M easuring Instruments— 
Switch Boards— Power Stations — Installing — Tele- 
phone— Telegra ph—W ireless— Bells— Lighting— Rall- 
ways. Also many modern Practical Applications of 
Electricity and R Reference Index of the 10 numbers. 
Shipped to you FREE. Not a cent to pay until you see 
the books. No obligation to buy unless you are satisfied. 
Send coupon now—today—and get this great help library 
and see if it is not worth $100 to you—you pay $1.00 a 
month for 10 months or return it. 


THEO, AUDEL & Co., 72 
Fifth Ave, 
submit for examination Hawkins 
Electrica! Guides (Price $1 each). 
Ship at once, prepaid, the 10 numbers, 

If satisfactory, | agree to send you B 
within seven davs and to further mail you $1 
each month until paid. 
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Marion ~~ 
| Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


DESIGNATED “HONOR BCHOOL 1920" 
| BY WAR DEPARTMENT 


| One of the most distinctive 

| schools in America 

|| Superb equipment 80-acre 

| campus. Patronage from ev- 

ery state and territory of the 

Union and from foreign coun- 

tries. Ideally located in the 

Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt 
which the Government found most satisfactory 
for training soldiers. Complete preparatory and 
college courses. Unlimited private tutoring 
without extra charge. Junior and Senior R. O. 
T.C. Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U. S. 
Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 


Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses 
covering the most difficult parts of the first 
year's work in the Academy to insure success 
|| and high rank. These courses have the un- 
ce indorsement of the Adjutant General; 
pecial Courses for competitive examinations 
for appointment to Annapolis and West Point 
and Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. 
Over four hundred young men sent to the Govern- 
ment Academies during the War. Since 1917, 
Marion men have won appointments in e com- 
pudre examination they stood. Rates moderate. 
or catalog and information, address Box G. 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. Marion, Alabama 
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essential to you until disposed of. I no- 
tice that very few people lose golf sticks 
or tennis rackets. 

Men-folks everywhere seem about the 
same in not wanting to carry packages. 
Sometimes a woman telephoning from a 
suburban town wants to know if I can't 
send out to her right away the package I 
have just succeeded in locating for her. 
I'll ask if she hasn't any relatives in the 
city who can take it out that evening, and 
often she says, “No, I haven't any relative 
in the city except my husband, and you 
couldn't get him to carry a package!’ 

Men and women are about equally 
liable to lose umbrellas when the weather 
clears up after rain. The umbrella gets to 
be a nuisance. They wish they could get 
rid of it. Maybe they get a grudge 
against their "bumbershoot." Then it's 
easy to forget. That's why I always have 
about four hundred umbrellas on hand. 
Some of my regular customers always 
turn up on rainy days. They left their um- 
brellas somewhere the last time it stopped 
raining, and now that it's begun to sprin- 
kle they come in to see if I have their 
shelters. Often I have. . 

There's a big difference in the ways of 
people when they start a hunt for lost 
articles. A New Yorker will come up to 
the desk and, though he may apologize 
for being in a hurry, he'll ask me to attend 
to him at once, although a number of peo- 
ple are ahead of him. Folks who come from 
the West and South seem to have more 
time and to be more willing to wait their 
turn. 

While we locate eighteen thousand arti- 
cles a year, that's only a small proportion 
of those lost; for the public has the “‘car 
walker" to contend with. Do you know 
the “car walker?" He makes a business of 
waiting, and going through the train after 
nearly everybody else is off. If he finds 
stuff of value, he keeps it. If it isn't worth 
anything to him, he turns it in to the Lost- 
Property room himself. He turns in one 
mor but if he finds a pair, he keeps them. 

e keeps a purse—but a cuff off a lady's 
dress, or an old fur collar off some poor 
girl's coat, he comes clear across the sta- 
tion to turn in. He might give them to a 
train man, but he takes the trouble with 
worthless things to come himself. He 
wants to show off his honesty. 


"THE people who turn things in and then 
come to get them, if unclaimed after 
ninety days, are about as interesting as 
the folks who lose things. The smaller the 
value of the article found the more de- 
sirous pid seem to get it. Most people 
appear to be really anxious that an article 
of genuine value should get back to the 
owner. 

Some months ago a man brought in a 
quarter-pound box of candy which he had 
picked up on the train. I gave him a claim 
check for it. A month later he came in to 
see if the candy had been claimed by the 
owner. I looked up the record book. It 
hadn't. That man seemed more tickled 
than if he'd fallen heir to a small fortune. 
I suppose the candy, when fresh, was 
Won fifteen cents at the most. 

Four days before the ninety days were 
up, the finder came in again, and | re- 
membered that the candy hadn't been 
called for. He wanted me to give it to him 
then, because nobody was likely to come 
for it after letting it go that long. But 1 


Will Have Complete 
High School Training 


HESE three boys of mine are going to 
have the benefit of High School training 
at any cost! Not because I think they 
are brighter or better than other boys, but 
ause some day they'll have to earn their 
own living. And I know they can't rise very 
high or make very much of themselves with- 
out a good general education to start on. 
That’s the best preparation for the future 
any father can give his boys—or any boy can 
give himself. 


For twenty-one years my most important 
duty with this School has heen helping "boys" 
of all ages get the general education they 
should have got in public school—but didn't. 
Every day I get hundreds of letters and many 
personal calls from men and boys asking why 
they aren't getting ahead. Nine times out of 
ten my answer must be: "It's your lack of 
High School training. You need that to make 
good in any profession, or business, because 
it's foundation knowledge." That's why I'm going 
to insist on my boys completing High School, 


$9.00 An Hour 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR shows in Bulletin No. 
22. 1917, that every hour spent in completing high 
school training pays the student $9.04. Therefore you 
boys and young men who Aad to go to work before 
you finished High School ought to round out your 
general education without delay. Many of the ele- 
mentary facts of any occupation are covered by the 
regular High School course, and such subjects ns 
mathematics, English, and the elementary sciences 
will be of use to you every day. 


Don't Be Handicapped 


I know of a firm employing over 2000 people 
that won't hire a boy of any age unless he has 
High School training. I know of scores of other 
firms that give preference to High School graduates, 
The explanation is that such ya make the best 
workers—with their trained intelligence they “catch 
on' quicker, need less supervision, and are much 
better fitted for promotion which means better jobs 
and better pay. 

We offer four courses in public school 
branches, so we can take up your general edu- 
cation wherever you left off. Our High School course 
will give you in two years the full equivalent of the 
four years’ course of the et pom High Schóols. 
Our special home study method enables you to study 
during your spare time, taking up just the subjects 
you need most. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-81, Chicago, U. S. A. 


i AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE I 
Dept. H-81, Chicago, 


$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
mE Building Contraetor -.....Mechanical Engineer l 
l 000 to $10,000 14,000 to $10,000 
„Automobile Engineer .|..... Shop Superintendent 
$1,000 to $10,000 $3,000 to $7,000 
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se Electrical Engineer E" 
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rent Education |... Fire Insursnce Expert I 
l In one year $3,000 to $1 a 
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Florence Mfg. Co. 


Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address 


247 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal, Can. 


had to tell him that the ninety days 
wouldn’t be up till noon on Thursday. 

Would you believe it? That man came 
in about eleven o’clock Thursday morning 
and I said as the time was so nearly up I'd 
let him have the candy. 

He took the lid off the box and looked 
at the peppermints, and said, “I wonder 
if they’re spoiled?” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess they're pretty 
stale by now." 

“Oh, they're good enough for the kids, 
anyway," he said, and started out. 

couldn't hold in any more. I just put 
my head down on the counter and 
laughed. He came back from the door a 
little peeved. “Well,” he said, “it may 
not be worth much, but it’s good enough 
for the kids, ain't it? They like candy.” 

“Sure!” I said. “It’s good enough for 
the kids. I hope they'll enjoy it." 

“Then it's worth coming after," he 
said, and went out. 

That made me want to cry. I guess he 
had been thinking of the kids all the time, 
and maybe the kids don't have much 
candy. 

In the days before we got prohibition 
laboring men used to doze off on the home 
journey, and they'd leave the train for- 
getting their bags of tools. A set of tools 
costs a lot of money, and if the tools didn't 
turn up it was pretty hard on them. 
Generally the wives came to inquire. 
Nothing has ever made me feel so good as 
to see poor people get back valuables 
they've lost. 

It's not unusual for us to get dogs and 
kittens left behind in carrying baskets. 


We used to get a good many birds in little 
wooden cages, but we haven't had one 
now for five years. In the summer time 
boys coming in from the country leave 
their turtles on the train. We keep ani- 
mals only twenty-four hours, and then 
give them to the finder. In the summer 
time we don't keep perishable stuff like 
fruit and meat at all. Generally speaking. 
if you leave your steaks, pork chops, or 
strawberries on the train or in the station 
they're gone for good. 


HERE'S lots of stuff in the Lost- Prop- 

erty room now that people ought to 
come and get,—suit cases by the wagon- 
load, cameras by the score, umbrellas by 
the hundred, raincoats, hats, rubbers, 
school books, leather notebooks, brief 
cases, gloves, overcoats, shoes, canes, furs, 
muffs, pipes, belts, straw hats, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, automobile licenses, and 
other things of greater or less value. 

When I have all this stuff to offer, a 
girl comes in and wants back her package 
of six green bouillon cups. They aren't 
here. The nearest thing I can offer her is 
a set of garden tools, but she can't identify 
them, and so she can't have them. Another 
girl comes in and says she left on the train 
a package containing a pair of socks and a 
napkin. I haven't got that package 
either. She's about ready to cry and says, 
“T thought they'd be turned in, because 
they wouldn't be much use to anybody. 
That napkin breaks my set." 

I'm sorry, but what can I do? I'm al- 
ways sorry when anybody loses a pair of 
socks and a napkin that breaks a set. 


"I Gotta Go to the Mat" 


(Continued from page 25) 


interesting, very! I must not miss a word 
of it. Pray go on; I am giving the most 
careful attention." 

For fifteen or twenty minutes the tirade 
continued without eliciting a single word 
of response. Finally, in exhaustion, the 
visitor thumped the desk a mighty thump, 
exclaiming: 

“You are the meanest man in Cleve- 
land, sir. A mean man; a very mean 
man." 

“Ts that so?” asked Rockefeller mildly, 
as though some new and extraordinary 
truth had been imparted to him—some- 
thing to be written down in a notebook 
and committed to memory. “Is that so?" 

In utter disgust, the peevish gentleman 
strode out; and Rockefeller, without a 
glance around the office, without a word, 
calmly picked up his pen and began 
figuring away at the exact point where he 
had been interrupted. 


] RECORD this anecdote of John D. 
not for the sake of praising it. Most of 
us would prefer to show a little more 
ginger in defense of our rights, even 
though it did take our minds off our work 
for a time, or cost us a little money. The 
Rockefeller story appealed to me only 
as a contrast to the Michelson story—as 
throwing some light on a question that 
has interested me for a long time: 

When, and how often, and under what 


circumstances, should a man “Go to the 
mat?” 

Doubtless I am lacking somewhere in 
“moral fiber;” maybe I am spiritually 
lazy. Anyway, I seem to myself to roll 
along chvough life with a steadily de- 
creasing amount of friction. Each year, 
as I mellow a little more toward old age, 
it seems to be easier for me to like people, 
and more difficult to pick an argument 
with them. And more and more I have 
come to wonder at the fact that ephemeral 
beings like ourselves—who are here to- 
day and gone to-morrow—should waste 
so much of our little span of existence in 
hurting one another’s feelings. 

If you were to take all the arguments 
that have embroiled men from the be- 
ginning of time, and weigh them in a 
scales, how much of the sum total of 
human progress would be accounted for 
by their weight? 

All around me in business I discover 
sturdy men, their flashing eyes blackened, 
their iron knuckles scarred: they “have 
been to the mat;" they have “had it out 
with that fellow once and for all." Their 
heads are bloody but unbowed; they have 
proved themselves men. And when, as 
sometimes happens, I discover the other 
individual in the case—the man who has 
been gone to the mat with, if I may so 
express it—I find that he, too, exults in the 
battle he has put up. He, too, has “had 
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Real Usefulness 


When you combine usefulness 
and permanence with pleasing ap- 
pearance in your Christmas Gifts, 
you give your friends a pleasant’ 
remembrance of you that will last 
through the years. 


Continental Jewelry embodies 
correct style, attractive appearance 
and high quality. -It is dependable 
wherever you buy it, always in good 
taste, lasts a lifetime. , 


Make your friends permanently happy 
with a gift of Continental Jewelry. There 
is a distinctiveness about Continental 
Jewelry which makes its value and real 
usefulness exceed by far its cost. Ask 
for Continental Jewelry at Haberdashers 
in cities; at the leading merchants in 


towns. 


Tue CowriNENTAL JEwELRY Co. 
1918 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


To TAM Write for the Continental Selling 


To Capable Salesmen: A limited amount of 
territory open. 


Coni nental Jewel. 


Socpresses Your urhis LIC | 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes or in band; how to trans- 
pose cello parts and things you 
would like to know. Unrivalled for 
borse entertainment, school, church sod. 

In demand for orchestra dan 

ee A Most eantiful tone of all wind inetru- 


ments. You can learn to 


PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 


with free chart we send you, and in a few weeks 
you will be playing p popular airs. Practice is a pleas- 
ure because of quick results. Send for copy of book. 


THE FAMOUS 


uesche nd Cor 


The biggest tone and the most perfect of any Cornet 
made. Double your pleasure, popularity and income by 
playing a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. . 


6 Days' Free Trial 


can order any Buescher reds he and try it 6 days 


Asl 
„P Big I illustrated Catalog of True-Tone Band and 


Bovithee Band Instrument Co. 
115 Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 


| it out with that fellow." Manhood has 


been vindicated on both sides: the fine 
| bannerofprinciplestillwaves. And Truth, 
crushed to earth under the mat, wriggles 
and cries unheard. 

The strange part of it all is that usually 
the disputes over which men go to the 
mat are such trivial disputes. I once 
edited a magazine which made the usual 
number of mistakes, and incurred the 
usual amount of criticism. But the only 
really serious trouble that I experienced 


in three years was with a man who pro- | 
tested because I had not printed his name ' 


in very small type, under a photograph 
that he had taken. 

"Its a matter of principle with me, 
sir," he shouted. 

And so he walked two miles out of his 
way to go to the mat with me over that 
petty omission; and succeeded only in 
spoiling his morning and my own. 

One of the great critics of the United 
States said to me once, “In my years of 
writing I have made almost every possible 
error; but the only time I was ever 
seriously called to task was when I mis- 
spelled the name of a French play. Two 
women wrote to correct me in very caustic 
letters.” 

Though the experience of being set 
right is never altogether pleasant, most 
of us feel a certain aade to those who 
instruct us in matters of large importance, 
or save us from the repetition of serious 
mistakes. But helpful corrections of that 
kind are few; while every day the wheels 
of business stop to permit someone to 

“go to the mat” over a point that cannot 
possibly make any difference one way or 
the other. 


THE habit starts very early; and in its 
formation the justly celebrated “ ma- 
ternal instinct” is not wholly free from 
blame. I watched a group of mothers 
tending their flocks in Central Park the 
other day; and I marveled to myself that 
any of the children should survive their 
mother’s loving care. The afternoon was 
one long succession of “Don’t do that, 
joa aes * Willie, how often has 

other spoken to you about that?" The 
thing that Johnny was doing was harm- 
less, the error for which Willie had been so 
often reproved inconsequential. Each 
child felt, in his innermost soul, that the 
reproof was unmerited, and continued un- 
repentant. At once the argument became 
a matter not merely of conduct but of 
discipline. Each mother felt the righteous 
necessity of going to the mat. Followed 
tears; apologies; promises; and imme- 
diately a new succession of *' Don'ts" and 
“Mustn’ts.” 

So from infancy we are made familiar 
with the technic of disagreement. And 
hardly any voice is raised to say to us: 

“Before you issue any prohibition, stop 
and ask if it is one that can possibly be 
avoided." And, '' Before you get into an 
argument, remember that it’s going to 
take time and productive energy fr 
your affairs, and from the affairs of the 
man you are going to argue with; and 
figure whether it’s really worth while.” 

I have a notion that the bigger a man 
is the more seldom he finds it necessary 
to go to the mat. A gentleman named 
Paul entered the city of Athens many 
years ago; and walking along Main Street 


discovered many altars erected to num- : 


Your Choice 
75c a Week 


FREE! 


With every set is Ineluded— FREE 
~—a Consulting Membership whieh 
gives you the privilege of submit- 
tiog your perplexing problems to 
a corps of experts for au entire year. 
This Consulting Membership regu- 
larly sells for $12.00. 


No matter what your occupation, one 


of the home study sets listed below will 
quickly fit you for a better job and bigger pay. 
Any set you select will be sent for seven days' ex- 
amination, and if you decide to buy you may pay the 
rock-bottom price at the rate of only 75c a week. 
But you must act now! The rising cost of paper 
and binding materials won't permit us to continue 
the present low prices much longer. 

These books are the work of Focognised. authorities. 
They are written in plain, easily understood language, by 


Bass UIT authorities, and contain hundreds of Dhoto- 
graphs, diagrams, tables, etc., that make difficult Points 
as simple as A-B-C. Handsomely and durably bound in 
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stam, 
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Accountancy and Business Management, 7 


2700 pages, 1000 pictures. Was 
-....Now $29.80 
Carpentry cand ‘Contracting, 5 volumes, 2138 
ir En neering, 9 ve Was $37.50. .Now 24.80 
c Engineer n s 9 Volumes, 3900 pages, 2000 à 
39.80 
Eie eat Engineering, 8 volumes, 3000 pages, 
pictures. Was 360.00............ 34.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2000 
es, 2 ictures. Was $45.00......Now 29.80 
Mach ne Shop Practice, 6 volume; 2300 pages, 
pletures. Was $45.00. .. 29.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $52. 50. .Now 29.80 
Law and Practice (with reading course). k: 13 
volumes, 6000 pages, illustrated. 
$97.50.. vo 49.80 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 Vols., "1500 
pages, 600 pictures. Was $30.00........2 19.80 
Telephony and Telegra raphy, $ 4 volumes, is 
pages, 2000 pictures. $30.00. 19.80 
Sanitation, Heating and Venttiscing. 
punar. 1454 pages, 1400 picture. Was is 
.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578. $ pages. 1000 pictures, 
blue-prints, etc. Was $30.00...........2 19.80 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or 
office upon your simple request. Pay only shipping 
charges when the books arrive. Don’t send a penny 
until after you have used them seven days, then re- 
mit only $2.80 or. return them at our expense. Pay 
balance at the rate of $3.00 a month—75c a week. 

Act now—while these splendid books are being offered 


at 20% to 50% less than regular prices. This offer in open 
to every n within the boundarles of the U. S. and 
Canada. Grasp your opportunity— fill in and mail the coupon NOW! 


American Technical Society, Dept. X158, Chicago 


| American Technical Society, Dept. X158, Chicago, U. S. A. | 


| Please send me set of........ veeeesebeccees T 


for 7 DAYS" examination, shipping charges collect. 
I will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied. 
will send $2. BO within ? Pa days and $3 each month, until 
I have pao ty the. special price of.......... I decide | 
not to books, I will notify you at once and 


hold them a Pr to your order. Title not to pass to 
me until the set Is fully paid for. | 
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Refinite Sofi 
louer your Operating Costs 


CHICAGO Branch 
Special Di Sales Rooms 
908 S. Michigan Ave. 
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E HARD water is going into the boilers of your 
power plant, into the dyehouse of your textile mill, 
into the washroom of your laundry or the laundry 
department of your hotel, hospital or other similar 
institution, you are carrying an unnecessary and easily 
avoidable operating expense. 


Refinite Water Softeners have proven this fact for users in all 
parts of the country. 


By their saving in fuel, in supplies, in equipment renewal, in 
time and in labor they have quickly written their costs from the 
books—and then kept right on adding to the profits. 


Nature’s Water Softener 
Copyright 1£20—Tbe Relais Company 


The Refinite Water Softener attaches to the cold water supply line. Occupies 
little space—requires no expert supervision, practically no attention—built in 
sizes to suit all needs—reasonable in price. 


Refinite softened water is ideal for beauty parlor, barber shop and for home uses. 
Fresh, clean, velvety soft, it is soothing to the skin, beneficial to the complexion, 
delightful for the bath and shampoo. 


LIME-SODA WATER SOFTENERS—FILTERS 


We build also the Refinite Rapid Pressure Filter and the Booth Lime-Soda 
Water Softener. The latter is designed especially for railroads, municipalities 


and the larger steam power and central heating plants. 


Let us give you particulars about a Water Softener for your use. 
No obligation. Address our nearest office. 


THE REFINITE CO., Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Mines and Processing Plant, Ardmore, S. D. 
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berless gods. Reaching the market place 
he essayed to address the Athenians on 
the subject of the true religion. Most 
modern evangelists in his place would have 
opened up with a broadside. 

“You’re a lot of idolaters," they would 
have said, “pure pagans. There is one 
right religion, and only one; and if ca of 
you want to dispute hat question Jet him 
come out, and we'll go to the mat on it 
here and now." 

Instead of which, Paul took quite 
another course: 

“It pleases me to see how religious you 
gentlemen are," he began. “For, as I 
walked through your city I noted that 
you have erected altars to many gods, in- 
cluding even one which you have dedi- 
cated to The Unknown God. That God, 
whom you worship without even knowing 
His name, is the One whom I have come 
to tell you about." 

It was a wonderful chance for a battle; 
and he might have died gloriously right 
there—for the faith. But what he wanted 
was results; and he recognized, as the big 
man always does, that going to the mat is 
an exceedingly wasteful process—to be 
resorted to only after everything else has 
been tried and failed. 


[NDEED, there seems to me no better 

criterion of greatness than this—the 
capacity to differentiate between the 
essential and the non-essential. And of 
this truth, as of all others, Jesus of 
Nazareth was the supreme example. 
Traveling along one evening with His 
disciples, He was overtaken by darkness, 
and sent two of them ahead to the next 
town to inquire for accommodations. 
They hurried back in a little while, 
flushed and indignant. The town had 
refused to admit them and Him. Its 
people had heard of His revolutionary 
teachings, and considered that this was as 
good a time as any to go to the mat in the 
matter. 

Vexed and smarting under the insult, 
His disciples urged Him to call down fire 
from heaven on the inhospitable village, 
and destroy it. 

But he did nothing of the kind. He 
knew that the village had already 
punished itself. No sick would be healed 
within its borders; no blind would receive 
their sight; no poor would have the 
Gospel preached to them. It had lost the 
greatest chance that would ever come its 
way; it had paid the terrible price of 
eternal oblivion, because of its eagerness 
to go to the mat. 

He could, when the occasion demanded 
it, utter words that burned like hot coals. 
No denunciation in all literature is more 
scathing than the speeches with which He 
lashed the Pharisees. But denunciation 
occupies very little of the record of His 
ministry. Most of His days were happy 
days: people found Him wonderfully 


NEW YORK ae SAN FRANCISCO easy to love. And even Pilate, consenting 
1116 Nat’l Assn. Bldg. g. to His crucifixion, could i i 
ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS iair , not withhold his 
320 Hurt Bldg. 703-4 Plymouth Bldg. | 3 mıration. i 
CINCINNATI. ST. LOUIS His convictions were tempered with 

410 Traction Bldg. 4-9 3r a tolerance and softened by an interest 


in humanity so broad and instinctive that 
it found even the publicans and sinners 
good company. The early Christians in- 
herited the letter of His teachings with 
all too little of His transcendent sympathy 
and friendliness. Every day was a judg- 
ment day with them. Their look was 2 


SPOKANE 
1015 Old Nat’! Bank 
Bldg. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 58,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
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EW things that a man can buy are 

so continuously useful as this new 
Oakland Sensible Six Sedan. As a 
business aide it is a means of swift and 
economical conveyance, saving time, 
energy and effort. For leisure hours it is 
a source of comfortable recreation for the 
entire family, adding health and security 
to pleasure. Summer or winter, rain or 
fair weather, it affords the most efficient 
personal transportation to be had. The 
present Oakland product is a refine- 
ment of the high-power and light-weight 
principle, in a chassis of longer wheel- 
base and stronger construction. More 
than ever before, it combines maximum 
utility with minimum operating costs. 


LAA——— ————— 
Open Car, $1395; RoaperEs, $1795; Four Door Senan, $2065; COUPR, 
$2065; F. O. B. Pontiac, MicH Av ITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEL EQUIPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 
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Dependable Protection for Pedestrians and Car Owners 


Weed Tire Chains 


It seems unfair that a few careless owners and drivers who do not 
use Weed Tire Chains should imperil pedestrians and others 
who use this reasonable precaution to prevent skidding accidents. 


When an automobile skids on a crowded 
thoroughfare it is more of a danger to other 
vehicles and persons than to itself and its 
occupants. 


There is nothing so maddening or so nerve 
racking as to have another motorist skid into 
you imperiling the lives of your passengers 
and smashing your car, especially when you 
know it could have been prevented by the use 
of Weed Tire Chains. 


Some of the larger cities are greatly agitated 
over the skidding menace and committees 
have been formed to draft stringent ordinances 
for the protection of pedestrians and road users. 


LU 
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Chicago Philadelphia 


n A | In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
Pittsburg 


It is high time that careful, sane motorists 
adopt some means to protect themselves and 
pedestrians and prevent the awful loss of life 
and property caused by skidding. 


The courts should not regard skidding as 
an unavoidable accident when Weed Tire 
Chains, the proven device for preventing it, 


are so easily available and at so reasonable 


a price. 


See that you do not lay yourself open to 
severe criticism. Always put on your Weed 
Tire Chains when the roads are slippery 


"and uncertain. 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


“I Gotta Go to the Mat," by Bruce BARTON 


challenge; their very carriage a defiance. 

Wonderful people, those first saints: 
heroes they were, who willingly faced 
death rather than abate one iota of their 
convictions. Yet one who reads their. 
record does not find it impossible to under- 
stand why the Romans fed them so en- 
thusiastically to the lions. They—and so 
many of the good people of the world who 
have succeeded them—cause us to admire 
their courage, without making us wish 
they would move into the house next door. 
We can’t help wondering whether the 
world wouldn’t be saved just as rapidly 
if they would only smile upon it once in a 
while, instead of being forever so ready 
to go to the mat. 

Moral convictions are the splendid 
tokens that separate men from the beasts 
of the field. I would not have anyone 
suppose that I am disparaging them in the 
least. I venture merely to question 
whether most of our tribulations in busi- 
ness and politics are not caused by the 
confusion of principles with prejudices. 
And I personally have the feeling that 
while a man should hold fast to a few 
convictions, most of us ought to discard 
rather than take on convictions as we go 
along. 


UR stock should be at its highest 

point at about the time of our gradu- 
ation from college. Then, if ever, we 
should have the answer to every question, 
a firm judgment on every phase of human 
experience. But as we progress toward 
old age, shouldn't we find ourselves 
growing a little surer of what our own duty 
1s, and quite a bit less certain as to what 
the duties of our neighbors are, or how 
much we ought to set them right? 

The study of history tends rather to 
confirm one in this idea. Read the de- 
scription of all the heresy trials ever held— 
the bitter, acrimonious record of men 
going to the mat. And of how much im- 
portance were they to the next genera- 
tion? Watch Gladstone going to the mat 
with Disraeli, and Hitchcock with Lodge; 
and tell me whether as good a result, or 
better, might not have been achieved had 
they sat down side by side, lighted their 
cigars and smiled. So much of the blood 
that has been spilt in the world has been 
spilt for truth which ten years later 
proved to be untrue: and many of the 
heartaches might have been avoided had 
men been as eager to prove themselves 
kind as they were to show themselves 
right. 

At least, so it seems to me. There is an 
old saying to the effect that “The meek 
shall inherit the earth." It sounds rather 
strange, and few have regarded it seri- 
ously. Meekness is not a showy virtue; 
it seldom gets onto the front page of the 
newspapers. One can much more surely 
acquire reputation by shouting his dis- 
agreement at his neighbor: by setting the 
world right in loud tones. 

But when the final scores are counted 
up, it’s surprising to find how often the 
meek were going on quietly inheriting, 
while the rest of us were going to the mat. 


“YOU—At the Movies” is the title 
of an article next month which is just 
as fascinating as a movie of yourself 
at the movies could be. 
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The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


Touring Car 
Four-door Sedan 
Compartment Roadster 


Transmission Brake 


This powerful brake gives a positive, effective 
grip, made still more effective by its acting through 
the high-speed propeller shaft instead of on the 
wheels—truly an emergency brake. 


E are, naturally, very proud of the New 
Briscoe. But all that we could say of it 
has been dwarfed by the country-wide chorus 


of approval from the motoring public. 


Style, comfort and mechanical efficiency com- 
bine to make the New Briscoe an outstanding 
value. Priced moderately, it yet offers you 
the maximum of service and satisfaction. 


A visit to the nearest Briscoe showroom will 
enable you to visualize its superiority very 
readily. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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Why Women Are 
Buyers of Pyrene 


Pyrene and Fireklok 
are sold by hardware 
and electrical supply 
dealers and garages. 
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The reason is simple: It is woman’s ancient instinct 
to defend home and children. Her modern judgment 
selects the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher as the best de- 
fense against fire. 


Woman’s intuitive trend toward Pyrene is con- 
firmed by facts: 73 per cent of preventable fires are 
caused by stoves, furnaces, boilers and pipes. And 
12 per cent of preventable fires are caused by defec- 
tive flues and chimneys. 

How often have you shuddered at the thought 
of fire in your home! But is Pyrene on hand to 
fight it? 

Fire is always unexpected. Each year it destroys 
thousands of homes. Yearly it claims 15,000 lives— 
mostly women and children. 

Install Pyrene now. Know the security of pro- 
viding a permanent safeguard against fire. Price 
$10. Pyrene saves 15% on automobile fire insurance 
premiums. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


The Girl Who 
Changed Her Mind 


(Continued from page 23) 


leaned forward and she listened, hardly 
breathing. “If I could only find a girl 
who felt the way I do about such things! 
Who'd be willing to put her hand in mine 
and go gypsying—lord, what we'd make 
this old earth show us before we quit her!” 

Carola's veins ran warm with delicious 
ardor. Here was a kinship of thought, 
ideal! She saw opening before her the 
door to romance and adventure, to all 
she had yearned for—and been denied. 


IN THE summer days that followed, 
Carola sat at her desk and demurely 
typed away, but beneath her calm ex- 
terior she glowed in the realization of a 


-| beautiful dream. For Gene was no lag- 


gard in love, and there were other en- 
chanted evenings—when he was in funds; 
and when he wasn't, which occasions 
were not infrequent, there were rambles 
through green woods on Saturday after- 
noons, with luncheons spread in some 
sheltered spot, or a dinner at a farm- 
house or a country inn. Eugene, with his 
charm and his alluring philosophy of life, 
was a companion without peer; so what 
mattered it that Carola provided the 
sandwiches or, on occasion, settled for 
the dinners? Later, did not Eugene al- 
ways repay her by some lavish gift or 
attention? 

The attitude of those at home was the 
only cloud on the girl's horizon. Carola's 
sense of honor would not permit her to 
remain on the old footing with Jim, but 
her spirit shrank from the thought of 
giving him his dismissal in person; she 
could not face his hurt and bewilderment. 
Therefore she had an inspiration—she 
would be “not at home" when he called, 
and she would impress Grandpa Summers 
into service as her messenger. 

There followed a spirited discussion in 
which Grandpa's rable rose to an inar- 
ticulate squeak, so great was his indig- 
nation and dismay. In the end, Carola 
won, and she listened through the crack 
of the bedroom door to the old man's 
hesitant, sorrowful delivery. 

"She ‘ain’t home,’ jest like the wim- 
min lie in novels, Jim. We don't any of 
us know what's happened to addle her 
brains like this. You jist hold stiddy 
and keep pu head; maybe it'll blow 
over. An your welcome here'll always 
be the same." 

But Jim had not come again, as Carola, 
knowing his pride, had foreseen. Dad 
had argued and thundered, too; but 
worst of all had been Mother's grieved 
eyes, as she said "Carola is old enough 
to know her own mind, Dad. We can 
anly hope for her happiness.”  , 

: ho could blame Carola? To eve 
girl at Hately's, Eugene was a faultless 
figure of romance; there was not one 
who did not dream of annexing perma- 
nently for herself, his flashing smile. 
And when Carola came to work wearing 


‘| a diamond on the proper finger, and ac- 


cordingly became at once an object of 
interest so intense as temporarily to 
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COANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


The Highest Degree of Comfort 
with Mechanical Excellence 


THE Chandler Sedan appeals to discrim- 
inating persons seeking the most comfort- 
able form of transportation for their daily 
requirements in any season and any weather, 
coupled with assured mechanical excellence. It 
is a first preferred car among such buyers. 
Substantial and durable in its splendid con- 
struction, handsome in design, lustrous in its 
deep finish and attractively upholstered, it seats 
five persons in real comfort, or seven when the 
well-cushioned auxiliary chairs are in use. The 
furnishing of the interior is of highest quality. 
Mounted on the one standard Chandler chassis, 
famous and favored for its marvelous motor, 
the Chandler Sedan offers exceptional value. 


See the Chandler Sedan Before You Choose Any Other 


lors a e i». SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Interior of the Chandler Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1075 
en-Passenger Sedan Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2905 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 Limousine, $3305 
(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 
Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York j Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR" 
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NDUSTRIES using elec- 

trical energy save 80% 
annually in fuse mainte- 
nance costs by installing 
Economy Renewable Fuses 
in the place of “one-time” 
fuses. 


The famous Economy 
“Drop Out" Renewal 
Link—the least expen- 
sive and the only 
portion of the fuse de- 
stroyed in operation— 
makes this saving 
possible. ` 


Check up your fuse 
costs. 


For Sale by All Leading Electrical 
Jobbers and Dealers 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Also manufactured inCanada at Montreal 


Economy Fuses were the first 
line using an inexpensive bare 
renewal link for restoring a 
blown fuse to its original effi- 
ciency to be Approved in All 
Capacities by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 
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| to lay up for repairs now and then. 


demoralize the whole department, who 
would withhold from her the splendor of 
her hour? 


The fact that Gene had paid but one 


| instalment on the ring, which he cheer- 


fully acknowledged, was trivial. It was 
devotion that’ counted—and the girls 
didn't know the difference, anyway. 

In time the morning dawned upon 
what was to be the greatest of all Carola's 
days. At eight-thirty she left home, os- 
tensibly to go to work; as an excuse for 
the hand satchel she was carrying she was 
to spend the night with Alma. She 
kissed her mother good-by with the little 
sweet-sad thought that it was for the 
last time as Carola Summers. She would 
send Mother a telegram, once she was ir- 
revocably Carola Freer—she had decided 
not to leave a note of explanation which 
might be discovered in time to make pos- 
sible unpleasant consequences, the little 
county seat to which she and Gene were 
motoring being but an hour's distance. 

But the night before she had slipped 
into a mail box the letter of Garewell she 
had written to Jim. She wanted him to 
understand, and forgive her. She was 
deeply sorry that things had to be as 
they were; but time would solace him. 
He was such a splendid fellow, poor Jim. 


"THE day was made for lovers. Heavy 
rains had fallen, but the sky was now 
a celestial blue, and the breeze that 
stirred the long grass beside the road was 
sweet with the breath of wild roses in 


bloom. Carola drew a long, rapturous 
sigh. a. 

Happy. sweetheart?" inquired Gene. 
*So am I. To-day we begin to live." 


She smiled at him; she was filled with 
beatific content—like a kitten napping 
over a saucer of cream. Presently a 
thought struck her: “Are your father 
and mother alive, Gene? Have you got 
brothers and sisters?” 

Mystery being the essence of love, she 
had never catechized Gene about his 
family connections. 

“Well, Sunshine, I can’t brag about 
my father. He may be alive or dead. 
He decamped with the family bank account 
when I was ten years old, and he hasn’t 
sent us any picture postals since.” 

*Oh-h!"" deprecated Carola. She 
hadn’t meant to uncover a skeleton. 

“My mother’s on a farm in Iowa, with 
my sister and her kids. Alice is a widow. 
I’ve got two brothers, but I haven’t seen 
them for years. We're all touched with 
the wanderlust, more or less." 

"Td like to see your mother and sis- 
ter," said Carola softly. “Do you think 
we'll go there soon?" 

“Well, not if we can help it," deposed 
Gene, with emphasis. “Its no Lake 
Shore Drive apartment, Sunshine. We 
don't go till we have to.” 

“Just what do you mean, Gene?" 
asked Carola. 

*Oh, luck won't be with us all the 
time," he conceded lightly. “We’ll Rave 

e- 
lieve me, Carola, that's all the place is 
good for. It's a lonesome hole." 

But his mother and sister lived there, 
thought Carola. She had a swift, dis- 
quieting vision of two women strug- 
gling alone on bleak acres. She won- 
dered if Gene helped them any. But she 
knew without asking that he didn’t; he 


couldn’t, and spend money as freely as 
he had all summer. 

."Oh, they're used to it; they don't 
mind," he assured her. “It makes a 
home for Alice's kids, you see. You can 
stand 'most anything if you have to." 

Carola could not grasp the idea of one’s 
mother "standing" anything—not when 
she had grown sons. In her own family, 
Mother had come first. And Jim, too, 
had always planned for his mother's com- 
fort and happiness, first of all. 

With specious arguments in Gene's de- 
fense, she tried to soothe to silence these 
questioning little inner voices. He had 
been brought up differently from her and 
Jim. He had not had a father's training, 
a father's influence— 

But neither had Jim. 

'Then, with determination, Carola put 
down such traitorous thoughts. ‘The 
glory of her romance should not be 
dimmed by a shadow of misgiving. 

As if to challenge her resolve, another 
incertitude raised its head and compelled 
a hearing. "Gene, you spoke about being 
broke. Well have your salary right 
along, won't we? We'll stay in the city, 
for the present, of course?" 

In spite of her determination to feel 
unconcerned, the desire for reassurance 
leaked from every syllable. 

“That’s something I meant to tell you, 
Sunshine." Was there a trace of embar- 
rassment, for once, behind Gene's aplomb? 
“T’ve left Hately’s. We'll be absolutely 
foot-loose and fancy-free. ^ Great, isn't 
it? We'll flip a coin—heads, we go 
north; tails, south." 

Carola flushed. “I think you ought to 
be a little serious now,” ihe reproved. 
“What made you resign?” 


E LAUGHED, and drew her closer 

to him. "I won't have any secrets 
from you. It was by request." To the 
dismay in her eyes, he added, “Why, 1 
did mighty well to stick it out as long as 
I did. I never wrote an ‘ad,’ except for 
some free-lancing, before I horned in at 
Hately's. Trust me, Sunshine. I always 
get by! And I’ve got enough to stake us 
or a whole month, dear." 

“A month!" repeated Carola faintly. 

Somehow, she had not expected this. 
Yet, why not? She had accepted, eag- 
erly, Gene’s irresponsible creed; she had 
reveled in the romance of love unham- 
pered by care. Did this swiftly growing 
feeling of uncertainty, this craven, half- 
acknowledged wish that she was safe 
home again, with Mother and Dad, 
mean that she had the soul of a quitter? 

Eugene was speaking: “You’ve got a 
little tucked away in case of an emer- 
gency. Then you're a dandy little stenog, 
too. Why, we hold every ace in the 
deck, Sunshine!" 

His words left her cold. When people 
married, they were sometimes made re- 
sponsible—for other lives. This was 
something that Gene, apparently, had 
never taken into consideration. Neither 
had she, only in a shadowy, indefinite 
way. Now, for the first time in weeks, 
she seemed to see clearly; and in the 
light of considered possibilities, love un- 
hampered by care, that did not stop to 
count the cost, had an inadequate, even 
a sinister sound. 

A half-hour's delay, en route, brought 
them to their destination about noon. 
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. v this new product, Lister, 
slightly acid. Read it 


bee will be delighted with it; a scientific tooth 


paste based on forty years' observation of mouth 


hygiene. It cleans perfectly; tastes like Listerine— 
an altogether different tooth paste. The circular 
in the brown box tells you exactly why; read it! 


PHARMACAL COMPANY 


U.S. A. X BROOKLYN, U.S.A. 
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EVER since the "Cord" became standard 
endurance equipment, Lee has built into 
this item of its manufacture all the sturdy, 
mile-giving qualities a cord tire can represent. 
Like all other tires of Lee manufacture, 
the Lee Cord is built amply oversize. . Its 
thick, tough, black rubber tread with its 
effective non-skid pattern makes this great 
tire the one most frequently specified by 
motorists who base their purchases upon 
satisfaction. 
And this satisfaction, as in all Lee Tires, 
is guaranteed. You actually receive every 
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mile of service your money is entitled to 


purchase. 
Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee rep- 
LEE tires resentatives everywhere—will fit your car 
il with the Lee tires best calculated to give you 


at miles 
greatest satisfaction. 


Look for the "Lee" name in your telephone book 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices — 245 West 55 Street 
NEW YORK CITY - 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 


Without instructions, the driver halted 
before the county building. 

"You'll find Judge Anderson down 
two blocks on the street that runs east 
and west," the clerk at the marriage li- 
cense desk informed them. Judge Ander- 
son was the local justice of the peace. 
“lts a two-story brown house, and 
there’ll be autos out in front; he’s havin’ 
a tolerably busy day." 

The judge was still busy. Behind the 
closed folding doors of his parlor he was 
engaged in uniting a couple in the holy 
bonds. Carola and Gene glimpsed two 
more couples perched timorously on the 
edges of their chairs in the tiny dining- 
room, waiting to be united., The middle- 
aged woman who came, wiping her hands 
on her apron, in answer to Gene’s ring, 
said to them, “Maybe you two’d rather 
be by yourselves in the kitchen—"tother 
room's pretty full. It won't take him 
long; just you make yourselves at home.” 

The judge's head emerged from be- 
tween the folding. doors. “Were ready 
for the witnesses now, Ma; so you c'n 
call Jake. And tell him to stay close to 
the house till we're through." 

A deathly faintness seized Carola; she 
grew pale to the lips. Gene put his arm 
around her and guided her to a chair 
in the kitchen. ‘Brace up, honey," he 
whispered. “This nightmare’ll soon be 
over. You'll forget it in an hour." 

But Carola ^will never forget that 
kitchen. while she lives: the rusty iron 
sink by the cistern pump, filled to over- 
flowing with soiled dishes; the table, 
spread with a red-and-white checked ta- 
blecloth, crumpled and stained, and clut- 
tered with the remnants of a hasty meal 
—evidently the judge had had a very busy 
day. On the back of the ash-strewn 
stove sizzled and simmered and dried a 
huge skillet of fried onions; flies buzzed 
everywhere; the crow of a rooster came 
through the open kitchen door. 

Where had the glory of the morning 
flown? Was this the gateway to Elysium? 
Her heart grew sick within her. 

Jim—would have meant—flowers in a 
little church—Mother in her gray silk 
dress—Dad and Grandpa— 

"Next!" called the justice. "Ready 
for you folks in the kitchen." 


(CAROLA rose to her feet, her knees 

shaking. She clutched the back of 
her chair for support. “I—don’t want 
to be—married,” she whispered thickly. 
pe changed my mind. Not—not to- 
a 


What followed will always remain in 
her memory a ghastly, jumbled night- 
mare. Gene's pleading, his protestation, 
then his scorching, bitter anger; the jus- 
tice’s impatient scoffing: it all broke over 
her like waves on a beach; but trembling, 
she held her ground, and reiterated, des- 
perately, the words of her refusal. Once 
or twice Carola caught a little nod of en- 
couragement from the tired-looking wom- 
an in the gingham apron and as Carola 
passed her when leaving, she heard the 
guarded whisper: “You stick it out 
dearie. Never mind what anyone says. 
Marriage ain’t no joke; you wanta be 
Sure. 

It was over, at last; and Gene, sullen- 
browed and silent, was walking beside 
her down the street. She was still trem- 
bling, and she was faint from want of 
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Keep Your Truck Going 


SE Champion Spark Plugs to cut 
truck costs. 


They aid greatly in profitable, continu- 
ous truck operation, because they end 
many of the costly delays for repair and 
adjustment. 


Champion No. 3450 Insulator effective- 
ly withstands the constant shocks, heat and 
vibrations to which truck motors are sub- 
jected in their long, daily grind of heavy 
duty work. 


Champion dependability accounts. for 
the fact that Champion Spark Plugs have 
been adopted as standard equipment by 
more automobile, truck, tractor and engine 
manufacturers than any other make of 
spark plug. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug spe- 
cially designed for your particular type of 
gasoline engine. 


Order a set from your dealer today. 
He can supply you. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insu- 
lator and the World Trade Mark on the Box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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| DEPENDABLE 
^c SPARK PLUGS 
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^ i G is Cold” 
I Should Oil up but-Br-r-r! That Garage is Co 
E your garage is warm in winter you can care for your car in comfort. 
And you will use it with more satisfaction and convenience than in 
summer. 
A WASCO-heated garage keeps the car at summer efficiency. WASCO pre- 
vents such costly annoyances as frozen radiators and cracked water jackets. 
The self regulating hot water WASCO System requires attention but once 
aday. Costs less than street car fare for coal. Any handy man can set 
it up- no expensive steam fitter necessary. 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
economp and automatic temperature regulation of WASCO. 


113 Eastwood Station, 
W. A. Scherr Mre. Co, Inc, ‘syracuse, N.Y. 


(Originators of special heating system for garages) 
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WASCO is also used 
for heating offices, 
stores, cottages, etc, 


Some good territorp 
open for live distri- 
butors. 
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wanted in every county to give 
allorspare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


Learn Electricity 


SN Q inthe Great Shops of 
A CO 


Auto and Tractor Mechanic A 2 A 
Earn $100 — * ap EK LR Et 


Young man, are you ig Ü f No need of taking from one 
mechanically Inclined? V7 A | ^ to four years to become a 
Come e Sweeney - L l á >i ician. 

Sed Lenco te O 4 | master electrician. You get 


intensive, individual and 


mn expert, I teach = - \ ^ 
WII ^ " ractical instruction in 
i pra; ji i [Lil i America’s test and best equipped Trade School. 
'sthe secret of the $ iil : Master teman always at your side to guide you. 


SWEENEY SYSTEM m Electrical Experts Earn Big Pay 


of practical training by which 5,000 “" " Grentest demand for trained Electricians in America's 
soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- * history, right now. Other trades taught too in the 
ernment and over 20,000 expert great COYNE TRADE SCHOOL. 

mechanies. Learn in a few weeks; no previous Drafting, Motion Picture Operating — all 
experience necessary. in short time, under experts. Man: students earn 
FREE Yen ioi toe teat troa datato aly heip gou when you enter, LR eee 

showing hundreds o Vy men k iip Se å for it NO 
o Y à 


portunity. Send fi De C 
ieee E - will v you t into the 


= 
= 
= 
" 


trade you want to master 
when you write for book—- TODAY. 


e COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING 
39-51 E. Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 


food, but the dear sun was shining and 
the sky was blue—and she was still 
Carola Summers! Gene finally broke 
the silence: 

“We might as well have something to 
eat. Its almost two.” 

Carola shook her head. “I couldn't 
eat, not now, anyway. I want to take 
the first train home.’ 

“I suppose I may be permitted to 
walk to the station with you," offered 
Gene stiffly. 


HEY reached the station. “Well, 

Sunshine,” —Gene was looking at his 
watch, and he spoke with something of 
his old manner— “I’ve just time to catch 
the southbound on the other road. I 
think I'll strike for the Texas oil country; 
there's things doing there. I'm so I 
spoke to you as I did a while back. dat 
you got my goat for a minute." His eyes 
met hers beseechingly. “You won't ever 
change your mind?" 

Carola shook her head. There were 
many things she might have said— but 
Gene wouldn't understand. 

“Well, then, thank you for a pleasant 
summer." He bent and kissed her gently 
on the forehead. ‘Good-by, little girl. 
Maybe you’re right; it would take strong 
wings to fly with me. But every time 
my heart beats, it says your name."* 

Carola watched’ him sadly until he 
turned a corner and was lost to view. 
One comforting thought she had for sol- 
ace: it was not in Corie to be unhappy 


very long. 

The station clock showed that it lacked 
five minutes of two, and her train was not 
due until five-thirty. On the other road, 
she had ascertained, she could not leave 
the place till midnight. There was noth- 
ing to do but wait. 

After a while, she realized that she was 
ravenously hungry, so she stole out and 
bought bananas and pop corn, hurrying 
swiftly back to the shelter of the station. 
She dreaded the curious eyes of the peo- 
ple she met; she wondered how much 
n knew. 

er luncheon over, she leaned back 
and tried to sleep. In interminable min- 
utes the lazy afternoon dragged away. 
` The five-thirty train would get her 
home by eight, anyway. She could make 
some plausible explanation of her unex- 
pected presence; and then, oh, blessed 
thought! to be able to put her head on 
her mother's shoulder and tell her all! 
Mother would understand. . . . How could 
Gene so neglect his mother? If it hadn't 
been for that one thing— 

As for Jim, she knew his opinion of a 


quitter. ... And that was what she was, 
| just a quitter. ... But Mother would un- 
derstand. 


The station agent came out of his little 
radi and began writing something with 
chalk on a piece of blackboard on the 
wall. She watched him idly, until he 
turned and spoke. 

“Was it you that was waiting for the 
five-thirty, miss? She'll be nine or ten 
hours late. Just got word over the wire 
of a washout below Muncie. Still rain- 
n Sasa i 

arola’s drooping eyelids spre - 
denly wide. She stared at fea, dins 
comprehending. 

“Nine or ten hours late?” she re 
peated. 
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Actual Photograph of the Six-48 Sedan 
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Because engineering skill is the dominant element in 
the character of a motor car, Moon engineers have 
made each unit the work of an organization of leading 
specialists. Individually, each unit bears a stamp of 
proved excellence; collectively, each lends quality to 
the other. There is a joint force of all which, com- 
bined with the Moon's smart design, represents the 
highest degree of automotive engineering. And still 
the Moon is priced within the realm of reason. 
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Built by MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Only three types of metals are practical ` À preference for either depending upon 

Only three tubes of Sheet "Métal but à : f peers: 2 the car's trimmings. ith the ue 

it turns dull from heat, and water boiling H E ^ today for Nickel Finish, Moon radia- 

over makes it rust. Nickel-Plated Brass 3 : tor$ are made of solid Nickel-Silver 

unsatisfactory because extreme tem- A 4 Y p (German Silver) sheets. The attrac- 
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peratures crack the plate and cause it 4 : tiveness of the nickel lasts with the life 
to rust. Nick ver or Pure Sheet F. i ya of the car; its original brightness always 
Brass—an acknowledged superior type, H S Ze may be restored with a little polishing. 
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Offers Most Pleasing Service 
In All Seasons 


The Cleveland Coupe has been welcomed by those who desire 
a light-weight car of the coupe type, embracing perfect comfort 


for driving in all seasons. 


It is attractive in style of design, 


beautifully finished and upholstered, and possesses a dignity of 
character which distinguishes it from the commonplace. 


The Cleveland Coupe appeals, too, 
not only for these qualities but for the 
established excellence of the Cleveland 
Six chassis with its powerful, pliant 
and quiet motor of the most highly 
refined overhead valve type, its long 
underslung spring construction which 
smooths out the road bumps, its posi- 
tive brakes, its ease of control and its 
sturdiness throughout. 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2445 


The Cleveland Sixisa better car. It 
will show you much more than you can 
find in cars of similar size and price. 
Thousands of Cleveland owners know 
this to be true. 

A leading automobile house in over 
2,000 cities and towns in the United 
States is showing the Cleveland Six. 
You will find it worth your while to see 
and have explained to you the many 
fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2345 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: '"CLEVE-AUTO" 


The Girl Who Changed Her Mind, by Frances A. Lupwic 


*Mebbe more. ’N’ I’ve got orders to 
hold up that southbound freight.” 

Mechaniealiss Carola followed him to 
the door and watched, while he did some- 


thing to a semaphore signal. There was | 


a faint smear of smoke away to the north. 
When the station agent returned, she 
asked, in a voice that sounded strange in 
her own ears, “Can you tell me how much 
they charge here for a trip to Chicago— 
by automobile?" 

“Fisher’s garage might do it for twelve 
dollars, if they ain't too busy. I don't 
know as they'd start as late as this, 
though." He rubbed his chin and re- 
garded her thoughtfully. ‘‘There’s a cou- 
ple other places; but Ficher’s is the most 
reliable for a young lady traveling alone. 
Better stay over till morning.” 

Carola Aae weakly against the door 
jamb. “I must get home to-night,” she 
whispered. 

She tried to think. The twelve o’clock 
on the other road—if it had suffered no 
mishap—would get her in at one-thirty 
in the morning. There was then an hour’s 
ride from the station, and Carola had 
never been out at that hour, unescorted, 
in her life. She shivered with dread at the 
thought of threading empty streets alone. 
Then Dad always bolted the door at ten. 
She envisioned the commotion of her en- 
trance, the humiliation of explanations, 
with all eyes focused on her, the next-day 
curiosity of the aroused neighbors— Dad 
was not a light sleeper—and her heart 
quailed within her. The alternative was 
even worse: to persuade Fisher's garage 
to drive her home C. O. D., for she had 
but three dollars in her purse; the almost 
certain probability of newspaper publici- 
ty later, for the press was eager for items 
of interest focused on the city's Gretna 
Green. 


SHE sat flat down on the station plat- 
‘J form, her white slippers dragging in 
the dust. She wondered, wretchedly, if 
any girl that lived was ever as miserable 
as she. She was benumbed at this new, 
calamitous turn of events. What should 
she do? 

The gray smear in the distance had be- 
come a spirally, feathery wreath, beneath 
which a patie locomotive dragged a 
string of box cars upgrade. Dully, Carola 
watched their slow approach. From the 
rear end of the string a speck detached it- 
self, bounced over ties and gravel, and was 
presently to be distinguished as the figure 
of a man, swiftly running. Long before 
the freight had made the grade he was 
near enough for Carola to perceive some- 
thing familiar about him. Another burst 
of speed, and there was no longer room for 
doubt. She did not stop to consider the 
miracle of [ws presence; she rose to 
her feet with outstretched arms and ad- 
vanced to meet him, faint with relief and 

oy. 
“Carrie!” came in dust-choked accents. 
“Am I in time? Where is he—Freer?” 

““(Oh—he’s—he’s gone. I—you see, I— 
changed my mind. At the last minute, 
I—" with a hysterical little laugh—"I got 
cold feet." Ignoble phrase—but lumi- 
nous as the sun! Then Carola went limp 
in a little heap, his coat buttons gouging 
her cheek. “Oh, Jim, I’m so glad you're 
here, so glad you're here!" 

“So am I. But thank God you didn't 
marry him! I'd 'a' been too late.” 


Eid b armor for asto tires. Double mileage; 
events punctures an Easi! s 
without tools, Distributors wanted. Details Pees 

American Accessories Company Dept. 210 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BUELL WHISTLE 
INSTALLATION 
ON THE LOCOMOBILE 


Jo warn effectively your siqnal must do more than 
get attention — it must get action. 

The warning sound that terrifies _para- 
lyzes the power of movement. frustrates 
its purpose.’ 

The Buell gets its message home quick but 
with an urgent note that brings action_not terror 

And the Buell operates with absolute 
certainty. 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 
we Chicago.» 


Light and Power 
From One Electric Socket 


INS YDE TYRES 


OREGON Makes electricity doubly conven- 
LMORE ROOM? Witt ient. Fits any electric light socket. 


Ghe 
Gom/fért 
Wheel 


The acknowledged 
leader 


“Every wired home 
needs three 
or more" 


Motorists who consider comfort 
and convenience an advantage, 
equip their cars with Neville ‘“More- 
Room"' Steering Wheels. 


Neville 'More-Room" Steering Wheels 
are all their name implies. They add 
eight inches more room behind the steering 
wheel; provide comfortable, easy access to the 
driver's seat; protect clothes and pay for them- 
selves in a short time. 


At Your Dealer's 


302: 


Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holders enable you to use 


They are quality wheels; mechanically perfect; i 

quickly installed in any make of car and easily Way Dae With. your: Twos 
operated. í 

If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name, and BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
we'llsee that you are supplied. Write for booklet. MFG. CO. 

THE NEVILLE STEERING WHEEL & MFG. CO. , New York 


Chicago 
Sa 


131 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. n Francisco 
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“Yow! —* —! What do you think you're running — a 
fire engine? ! —*!! You—" 
**Easy there, Old Bird! Your car is only scratched. Just 


1? 


touch it up with a little black Effecto and forget it 
It is a fact, after the fray 


and White ;also clear Fin- 
of battle, when you have Cifecto 


ishing varnish and Top & 
quickly and easily brushed AUTO. 


Seat Dressing. 
a nice smooth coat of PINISHES 


Don’t confuse Effecto 
Effecto on the damaged with the many polishes, 


spots, that these minor mishaps don’t waxes and similar preparations. Effecto 
look so bad at all. And then you Auto Enamels produce a smooth, 
begin to realize that Effecto will do for weatherproof coating, which is more 
the whole car even more than it can do durable and lasting than the finish put 
for a few scratches and mars. on new cars by most manufacturers. 
It takes but a few hours of interest- Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
ing work, a few dollars for Effecto and accessory dealers everywhere. 
and 24 to 48 hours for drying, to trans- send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


form an old weather-beaten car. DAL m Ropa MOERS 
. e "n -INC. 
Effecto is the genuine, original auto 151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


enamel, made in Black, Blue, Green, Canadian Address: 
Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
TRAP RIDES CULES (SDA SRS SSE SSIE 


GLASTENBURY 


UNDERWEAR \ 


G 


Ip 
&stablished P 
1855 : 


PROTECTION against chilling of the 


y; often a fore- 
runner of colds, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


EVERY GARMENT shared to 


the figure 
and guaranteed not to shrink. 


Prices 


$2.50 
to $7.00 


Per Garment 
Regular Sizes 


Fine Gray Winter Weight, 
four qualities. 


Fine Gray Super Weight, 
three qualities. 


Fine Worsted Merino, 
Medium weight. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Write for booklet—sample cuttings. 
Yours for the Asking. Dept. 35 


The GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


There were no words for a space of sec- 
onds. Then Carola, weakly mindful of 
conventions, released herself and sat down 
on the platform again, motioning him be- 
side her. n. how in the world—" 

“I laid off to-day on a matter of busi- 
ness, and so I was home when your letter 
came on the ’leven o'clock. I just heard 
about you and—this Freer, the other day, 
and right away I had him looked up. He's 
phony, Carrie; his record isn’t clear. So 
when I got your letter I couldn't take 
time to fool with a train schedule. I bor- 
rowed my uncle's flivver, and I'd have 


"made it, only I went into a ditch this side 


of Amsden. The boat's there yet. I tried 
to beg a ride, but everybody was full up. 
Then I lamped this freight, half a mile 
away at a crossing . . . and I'm here. But 
I'd *a' been too late." It appeared that 
this was a matter for eternal regret; some- 
thing bitter to be acknowledged for a life- 
time. 

"But what would vou have done, 
Jim?” 

“T didn’t stop to figure on that,” sim- 
ply. "Put him in the hospital, if there 
was no other way. He didn't have a clear 
record, Carrie; he couldn't have you. He 
wasn't good enough for my girl." 


(CAROLA ‘gazed at him with emotions 
too deep for speech. And this was the 
love that she had flouted, that she had 
thought not worthy of her! She bowed 
her head on her arms and burst into tears. 

“There, there," he comforted. “Ir’s all 
over, and you’re safe. Don’t cry, honey.” 

“Pm just a quitter, Jim," she sobbed. 
“I treated both of you the same. 1 
couldn’t stand the—the monotony; and 
then I was too big a coward—to take a 
chance. [I'll have to go creeping home— 
after this! The girls will know—and I've 
always held my head so high. Oh, Jim!” 

He drew her to him with a protecting 
gesture, for all the world to see if it was 
minded to look. “Thats enough of that 
talk, honey." He cleared his throat, 
nervously. “How about going back Mrs. 
Budlong, Carrie? Nobody’ll say any- 
thing then, I'll warrant you! The county 
clerk’s office isn't closed. There's still 
time—if—you still want to." 

She choked her sobs to look at him. 
“But the money for the bungalow. You 
always said—” 

He drew her closer. “The works gave 
all the boys a bonus, yesterday. My 
share, as assistant production manager, 
was even four hundred. We might have 
to wait a few weeks to find a place I can 
swing with what I’ve got—but if you 
don’t mind that—” 

She bent her bright head and the tears 
flowed again. “I’ve been such a fool! 
Jim, I’m ashamed. But if you're willing 
to give me another chance T'IlI—T'll make 
good, this time." 

She drew a quick breath and turned to 
him, her eyes shining through her tears. 

“Jim, I'm not a quitter! I understand 
now. Forifit had been you instead of the 
other, I wouldn't have minded the messy 
pans. I wouldn't have even known they 
were there!" At his look of mystification, 
she waived explanations with a flirt of her 
hand. “I wouldn't have minded any- 
thing, for I’d have been sure. Oh, Jim! it 
isn’t that a girl's afraid of the future—it’s 
that she’s got to be sure of her man.” 

“Why, certainly,” said Jim. 
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The Fastest Selling Solid Truck Tire 
in America — the MONO-TWIN 


ALK. to the truck owners of 

this country about economy— 
even an economy that may not 
be immediately apparent— and 
you will always find them ready 
and willing to listen to you. 


When the United States Rub- 
ber Company announced the 
creation of its new Mono-Twin 
Solid Truck Tire, two months 
ago, it expected that truck owners 
would be interested. 


What it didn't foresee was how 
quickly and almost universally 
they would appreciate the results 
towards which this company had 
been working. 


* * * 


'Two months is a short time in 
which to have the results of years 


e 
of scientific endeavor meet with 
such general and enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance. 


But truck owners all over the 
country have learned their lesson. 
They have followed the unsound 
andthe unscientific to theirlogical 
conclusions. 


They know now which way 
economy lies. And they are more 
than ever out to find it. 


* * * 


For those who overlooked the 
first announcement regarding the 
Mono-Twin, we reprint these few 
facts bearing on its economy: 


It is built of grainless rubber— 
an exclusive U.S. creation—non- 
splitting. 


Chemically joined to its base— 
ending base separation. 

Its combination of rubber cross- 
bars and depressions increase trac- 
tion—dissipate traction heat—act 
as a non-skid tread—enable the 
tread to wear down uniformly with 
no necessity for regrooving. 


It carries a heavier load than 
two single tires of half the section 
width — adding to its cushioning 
qualities, reducing the wear on 


truck and driver. 


Any U. S. Solid Truck Tire 
representative will be glad to give 
you further information. 

Talk to him. He is a truck fire 
expert. 

And specify the U. S. Mono-Twin 
when ordering your new truck. 


United States Tires 
United States (3) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


Rubber Or, 


The oldest and largest 
ganization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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E114 | My Adventures in Self-Reliance 


N > i : (Continued from page 65) 
LZ 


editor's nightly editorials was often tied up he began as a clerk in a dry-goods store in 
with other duties and, hurrying through the Highlands: he was positively wor- 
my own work, I began to volunteer to shiped. The news created a profound 
act as stenographer. Like most editors, sensation. There had been vague, ugly 
this one left his dictating to the last reports that fhe famous soldier had be 


minute, causing extreme nervousness in come invol in a peculiarly unsavory 
TOTEM the composing-room lest the paper be scandal an muckrakers were keen 
R. CHAS. EVANS, Ind., car- delayed. Sensing the situation, I took a upon his s Knowing well the 


penter, past, fifty, laid aside pad of paper as well as my notebook, and  heathery hills from which Hector sprang, 


saw and hammer, learned Tire Surgery F é 9 $e A T . f 

within two weeks, now has thriving Tire whenever the editor paused in hisdictation, knowing the place he occupied in the 
Surgery Station shown above. Average: ; : - PA ; : 
SE Mi. Alwarahaenicuay il pocket. I transcribed furiously, with theresultthat hearts of the Scottish people, rene 
Never pinched for ready cash. Doesn't I was usually able to hand him the manu- how he was admired i uth Africa, 
have to wait for pay days. Money flows 


script a few minutes after he had finished felt moved to write an article upon his 
dictating. This naturally made a hit spectacular rise. I was on the nd page 
with both the editor and the foreman when in walked Edgar Wallace, explained 
printer. I took so many of these editorials to me that he had a pressing social en- 
that I got it into my head that I could gagement that evening, and asked if I 
write them without dictation. So I tried could not write the star article, on the 


in every hour of day. It's a proposition 
YOU can handle. Let me equip a 


MAYWOOD'*5 


E 


Station my 'prentice hand and, to make a long Hector Macdonald tragedy. I was so full 
for YOU. , Learn Tire Surgery—the new story short, I was soon delegated to write of the subject that I wrote the article 
tire repairing method. The QUICK and 


editorials regularly. Meanwhile, I at-: with intense feeling. , I recall that I 
tended the university. finished it up with some such words as 
I had found time, however, to fall, oh these: “I have tried to describe his rise. 
so hopelessly, in love! But as the young Let others tell of his fall." 
lady lived ar, far away, she married a 
fellow nearer at hand—and, doubtless, NEXT morning the financial editor met 
nearer her heart. Whereupon, I did what me in the street, grabbed my hand, 
any self-respecting youth in his twenty- and told me that the Stock Exchange had 
first year would naturally do. I shook the practically stopped business that morning 
dust of Scotland off my feet, and sailed to discuss my story. Before I reached the 
for the remotest corner of the world I office at least half a dozen people stopped 
could think of, South Africa, then in the me. Up in the office there were visitors 
throes of the Boer War, where I figured I waiting to offer congratulations. 
could find enough excitement to assuage After that I wrote other special articles, 
my black, black woe. launched into fiction for the Sunday 

I certainly encountered enough diffi- edition, and—of more importance to my 
culties to keep my mind and my legs mind—developed a system of getting close 
busy. I applied for more than twenty to civic officials, mining magnates, and 
jobs, but could land nothing. The best others, from whom I often gathered ex- 
available was a position as stenographer clusive news. When the first British 
and typist. I wasn't a typist, but I Parliament was opened in the Transvaal, 
promptly went to a typewriting school for I was put in charge of a corps of reporters, 
two days, and then calmly accepted a and managed to make quite a hit by 
position in that capacity with the govern- starting a column of “Notes From the 
ment railroads. Gallery." 

Finding that I could take shorthand as I was now drawing a rather large salary, 
fast as he cared to talk, the chief clerk was allowed to come and go as I pleased, 
dictated to me his longest communica- and altogether had a pleasant, easy time. 
tions, and I somehow managed to scram- But I said to myself: * Young fellow, this 
ble through, although I did have a cold isn't the right kind of life for a youngster 

sweat when I came to the end of the ofless than twenty-four. You need to be 
Mr. M. HAYWOOD, Pres. ribbon and couldn't for the life of me bumped and buffeted about a whole lot 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. * » » 
1164 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. discover how to make it crawl the other more. 
Dear Sir:—T want to get into big paying bùsi- | Way. On the pretense that something had Throughout the world, the reporters 
Dee quickly Please send me your proposition st | gone wrong with the machine, I got an- of New York have the reputation of being 
en A ee Fe wk CT aa other clerk to look it over; he promprly the smartest that walk in shoe leather. 
lah Ac OS MASA .. | detected the source of the trouble, and European publications frequently print 
discovered how to do the trick. articles describing their amazing journal- 
istic feats. I therefore concluded that 
SOON, however, I landed a newspaper the hardest school of all would be New 
job, and managed to make moderate York. So, having saved several thousand 
rogress, first in Cape Colony and laterin dollars, I visited a score of different coun- 
atal. But the moment peace was de- tries to broaden my knowledge of the 
clared I turned my eyes toward Johannes- world and finally landed in New York. 
burg, the livest town in the whole coun- I couldn't get past the office boy of any 
try. Edgar Wallace was just starting a newspaper in the city! I suppose I must 
new daily newspaper there, and he picked have looked a funny guy, with my foreign 


BETTER way for repairing old, worn, 
ragged and torn casings. Adds 3,000 to 
5,000 mileage. I teach you in fourteen 
short days. Show you how to be SUC- 
CESSFUL MANAGER. Tell you how 
to build BIG TRADE quickly. Give you 
pointers that make you SUCCESSFUL 
from VERY START. I put you into 
auto industry—the business that makes 
millionaires. Place you in DIRECT 
LINE for SPEEDY RAISE in HIGHLY 
PROFITABLE FIELD. Nothing can 
stop you. Need no experience. No special 
qualifications. No high education. Age 
takes no difference. 


$3,000 to $5,000 Year 


—average,earnings. Many make more. 
Chances for sensational success never better. 
Seven million cars swarming over the country 
Twenty-eight million tires in constant use. All 
are wearing down, being cut, blown out, bruised 
and gashed hourly. Casings by thousands roll- 
ing into Tire Surgery Stations for repairs. Get 
YOUR SHARE of this ENORMOUS busi- 
ness. Start a station quick Send coupon 
today and within ONE BRIEF MONTII I'll 
have you on ROAD to FORTUNE. It’s your 
one BIG CHANCE! A money-making oppor- 
tunity you cannot afford to overlook! Full 
details only cost you red stamp. 


Get Facts —Fill out Coupon 


Write name and address plainly. Mail it 
quickly. Get my big, interesting book by RE 
TURN MAIL. Read what others have done 
Read what YOU CAN DO. Find out how to 
be own boss. How to be pair for what you do— 
not for hours you work. Learn how easy you 
can get into big paying, permanent business. 
Fill out coupon—and SEND 
IT NOW! 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
1164 Capito! Ave., Indianapolis 


Better Light at 
75 of the Old Oost 7 


A mantle of pre-war quality, ZA 

at the pre-war price! Usalyte 
and Lotolyt Mantles are un- 
breakable and, because of their 
extreme brilliance, 1-3 less gas 
w» illfood yourrooms with light 


———— = A e me as one of the members of his staff. toggery and—I didn't know any better— 
The star feature of the new paper was a carrying a cane! I didn't know a soul. 
signed article by Wallace. met the golf professional of the Marine 


Ats That One aferon Ri TT pa ame es Field Club in Brooklyn, when several 
tt EST Ane we sus: — | “General Hector Macdonald committ cotsmen happened to come along one 
worth, Kr ag ; J-LROBIN & SONS Inc. suicide in Paris last night.” Hector day to play a foursome. He introduced 

weet oun Macdonald had been the most popular me, and, as there was a scarcity of caddies, 


deniers t oo Tar aint by os $a EN M ny fect er ef the Wonderful 
; s hero of the Boer War. In Scotland, where I volunteered to walk around with one old 


receirt of price. D-pt. 2 


‘fash your face every day 


for these reasons 


F you know the wonderful structure of your 

skin this advice is superfluous. You know 
that thorough cleanliness is the fundamental 
skin treatment — an absolute essential to a fair, 
smooth complexion. 


This is because countless minute glands and 
tiny pores are constantly eliminating, oil and 
perspiration which must be washed away. 


Let this oil and perspiration accumulate, allow 
it to combine with dust and successive applica- 
tions of rouse and powder, and these glands 
and pores become clop5ed. Natural, healthy 
elimination can't ĝo on. Irritation surely fol- 
lows, resulting, in redness and ugly blotches. 


Wash your face thoroughly every day and this 
calamity will never happen. Give your com- 
plexion intelligent care and you need not fear 
imperfections, 


How Palmolive acts 


Simply as a thorough cleanser which dissolves 
poisonous accumulations. Its thick, rich lather 
penetrates every pore, removinj, all irritating, 
foreign matter. The necessary rinsing and wash- 
ing, in hot and cold water stimulates circulation 
and a natural, healthy color results. 


Then, on a skin thus healthfully cleansed, it is 
perfectly safe to use rouge and powder. Apply 
Palmolive Cold Cream if your skin is dry (every 
dry skin needs Palmolive Cold Cream both 
before and after washing). 


The secret of Palmolive mildness 


Palmolive is the modern successor to the oldest 
of beauty secrets—the use of Palm and Olive 


yi > B» Oils as cosmetic cleansers. 
C iW To them it owes its soothing, cleaning, 
Palm and Olive Oils were royal cosmetics qualities. They produce smooth, creamy 
; in the days of ancient Egypt Palmolive lather, bland as a lotion. 


Most wonderful of all — Palmolive isn't expensive 


Measured by quality Palmolive should be tories work day and night. We buy all in- 


very expensive soap. The ingredients are Bredients in enormous quantities. 
costly and come from overseas. The proc- 


ess of making is exacting. Thus we are able to offer Palmolive at the 
| But the demand for Palmolive makes the prce of ordinary soap. You can afford to 
I! volume of production enormous. Qur fac- use it for every toilet purpose. 


| 
, THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
| The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


=- PALMOLIVE .... 


Today wealth does not command 
a surer means to beauty 


Copyright, ‘Ihe Palmolive Company, 1920 


ETTER-DRESSED men everywhere 
are telling one another of the smart- 
ness and comfort of Tom Wye Knit Utility 
Jackets. They give a protecting warmth 
without bulkiness; and they will stand 
hard wear with a Fifth Avenue swagger. 
Good haberdashers carry a complete 
line in soft heather mixtures. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you today. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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My Adventures in Self-Reliance, by B. C. FORBES 


gentleman and*carry his bag. Learning | 
my circumstances, he gave me a note to 
another Scotsman on the “Journal of 
Commerce,” the leading business daily in 
America. 

They didn’tgthink they could use a 
greenhorn who didn’t know Wall Street 
from Broadwagg.but as bpolunteered to 
work for nothing'uhey co ted to give 
me a try-out. At the eolit the week I 
was engaged atjfifteen dollars per. 

I was sentencéd.to cover the dry-goods 
market, as*assistant to the dry-goods 
editor. Dry .geods! They were well 
named, I quickly dis¢étered# I hated the 
work, but I fou khat evén dry-goods 
reporting c be*made tolerable, by 
striking o a new“track. 

For illustration: I hadbrovrite on raw 
silk. The custom hdd?9been to accept 
quotations from ipagWftrs, who always 
named prices wel]gabOVe the actual selling 
figures. They dif this so that they could 
show customers Hese Quotations, in the 
authoritative “Journal of Commerce," 
and therf tell a customer that, as a special 
favor, they would cut the rate substan- 
tially. I interviewed the leading buyers 
as well as the sellers, ferreted out the 
actual prices current, and printed them. 
This raised a storm. Importers abused 
me for not having published the figures 
they gave me, ad some even refused to 
see me again. Protests were made over 
my head. However, both sellers and 
buyers began to take an interest such as 
they never had taken before in these re- 
ports; and by and by the gentlemen who 
had quarreled with me eagerly invited me 
to come and see them regularly, even 
showing me their books to convince me 
that they were no longer trying to induce 
me to publish incorrect quotations. Then, 
I never missed a chance to get interviews 
from leaders in the industry and use their 
names. I kept track of buyers visiting 
Europe, buttonholed them on their re- 
turn, and published statements from them. 
Every person in the trade liked to read 
authentic statements of this kind, and 
the introduction of plenty of names at- 
tracted notice. People may say what they 
please—but, between you and me, they do 
really like to see their names in print. 


SIX months after landing, my old South 
African paper wrote, asking if I would 
become their London correspondent, if 
certain proposed readjustments were car- 
ried through. The editor of the “ Journal 
of Commerce," curiously enough, hap- 
pened just then to ask me whether I 
intended to stay permanently in this 
country and with them. I blurted out the 
truth—that I had in my pocket a letter 
about going to London. 

“Don’t go. We’ll do as well by you 
here," he instantly replied. “What job | 
would you like best ón the whole paper?" 

This led to my- becoming financial 
editor. I started as assistant, to get 
experience; and, as usual, I pondered how 
I could do more than the job called for. 
I decided to supplement my regular work 
with a daily column of notes, which I 
headed “Fact and Comment.” 

This gossipy column brought me trouble 
—and promotion. One wintry after- 
noon a veteran Standard Oil magnate, 
whom I knew intimately, asked me to | 
pull up my chair in front of the open 
fre in his office and he “reminisced” for 
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WILL TELL 


T will take a long time to know how long 
Krementz Jewelry will wear—for only long 
years will determine that. That it is well 
made and of fine materials you may be cer- 
tain. Foron the back of each piece is stamped 
"Krementz"—a mark of honor. This is a 


guarantee. It says: 


“If this article proves unsatisfactory at any time for any reason, 
any Krementz dealer or we will replace it free." 


X. Krement3 & Co.$) 


71K set. 2 plated collar but- 
tons in box 75c 


67 K set. 2 10 Kt. solid gold 
collar buttons in box - $3.00 


68 K set. 2 14 Kt. solid gold 
collar buttons in box - $4.00 


8o K B $2.00 pair 


814 K B $2.50 pair 


681 K E $2.50 pair 
874 K E 75c each 


rs. 
26. SS. 


893 K sterling enamel $4.00 pair 


890 K sterling enamel $4.00 pair 
This jewelry is Mother of Pearl, 
with half pearl center and rims 
of non-tarnishing white metal. 


703 K P pair evening 
dress links $3.50 
3 studs to match $2.00 


Studs and Links of Krementz Cor- 
rect Evening Jewelry sets may be 
had in boxes. Set illustrated $5.50. 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS, SHAPE 


$799 $890 $999 & $1099 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L- DOUGLAS SHOES 


T acheter 
B M shoes in the 
* world. They are 
? sold in 107 W. L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name an 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


MULULILLTLIELEUEEETRUILLLELE UELUT 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. rder direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.-Insist upon having W. L. Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to s 144 Spark Street, 


that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
QNSE JUDI 

A Worthington Quality \ 

a Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 4f 
979 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


What Happiness Is 
: It’s a Way of Acting— 

It’s a Way of Living— 

It’s a Way of Wisdom— 


that leads to success in 
any line and is all con- 
tained in the New 
Thought Philosophy 


| ‘Autumn Mornings 


IYTÉ 


ST 
THE WR 
ATW 157 OF JSALYTE, theextra- 


J ordinary heater, 
robs the Fall and Winter morning of its sting 
and makes omy rising a pont 

Your room is flooded with heat almost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 


Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick and hin - 
cheap means of using gas for heating purposes. which 17,000,000 per- 
It will pay for itself à dozen times over, the first sons in America alone 


are using to attain 
health, happiness and 
success. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Knew 
tho value of New Thought. 
She used it herself and urged 
others to in her booklet 
“What I Know About New 
Thought." It's yours for 
10 cents. 150,000 persons 
have sent for it before you. 
in d not only the Wil Booklet, but 
For 10 Cents yer PSP NAUTILUS MAGAZINE of 
New Thought, of which Elizabeth Towne and Will . Towne are 
editors, and Dr. Frank Crane, Orison Swett Marden Edwin 
Markham are among the contributors, Wonderful New Thought 
personal experience articles n feature of each issue. 
Send your 10 cents t and for prompt action we will include 
**How to Get What You Want.'* 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc. 
Dept. L-33 Holyoke, Mass. 


Beason, by the coal it saves. 
In two styles: for heating only or, 
with the new and exclu- 
sive in-built mantle, for 
heating and lighting. 
For heating only, $1.75 
For heating and lighting o 
Order from your dealer 


or di-ect from us. Take 
no inferior substitutes. 


Dept. A à 


TIRARIE 


ZOUL CTURER 
LYTE GAS PIANTLES 


30% 131 ST and PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY. _ 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


| would be w 


an hour and a half about fohn D. Rocke- 
feller and his early days. It was good, 
new, close-up stuff, and I reproduced part 
of it in my column next morning, ex- 
plaining that the statements came from 
a man high up in the Standard Oil Com- 


pany. y 


The editoggyas waitigliffor my arrival 
next morni ery perturbed, he 
told me tha y were against Standard 


Oil in all it gles, andathat this inter- 
view would make peo hink they had 
recanted. I tried to in that the 
source of the informdWen was clearly 
stated and jthat ight the material 
ely a 


ever, they printec ial the fol- 
lowing morning t ting what 
I had writ other editor"had been 
making overt me and, seeing this 
editorial, he pr offered me a place 
at a much but when I spoke 


of leaving, arked up and 1 
was promot o the financial 
editorship. Incidentally, when, years 
later, I told Mr. Rockefeller how he had 
once got me into trouble but how it 
worked out to my advantage, what do 
you think he immediately replied? 
“Don’t you think I ought to get half 
of the increase? I'll be a good sport, 


however, and give my share to the Red 
Cross!” 


KNOWING that I looked like a twenty- 
year-old, fifteen-dollar-a-week clerk, 
I felt that the financial Napoleons would 
be inclined to treat me as one of their 
junior clerks. To do what I aspired to do, 
it was essential that I gain their respect, 
their confidence, and their friendship. In 
those days the great rendezvous in the 
evenings for financial people was the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; so I quit my 
humble but comfortable ten-dollar-a- 
week boarding-house and went to live at 
the Waldorf. It cost me more than I was 
making; but I had saved money and felt 
that this would prove a good investment. 
And it did. 

Years of hard, conscientious, unspec- 
tacular work followed. Gradually, how- 
ever, I received invitations to contribute 
to other publications, and I almost 
doubled my salary by such work. I also 
wrote editorials regularly for the **Finan- 
cial and Commercial Chronicle.” 

Then a curious thing happened: 1 
received a telephone message from the 
editor-in-chief of another New York 
morning newspaper. When I called, 
almost his first remark was: “We are 
quite sure you are the man we want be- 
cause we picked you in two places. We 
decided that we wanted either the man 
who was writing the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce’ stuff or the fellow who was writing 
for the *Chronicle We discovered he 
was the same chap." 

After receiving a definite promise that 
I would be free to express my views on all 
financial and business subjects, I agreed 
to become business editor. 

One thing I learned from writing for a 
large daily audience was that the simplest 
language registers best. Another thing was 
that human beings are more interested 
in human beings than in anything else 
in the world, and that if you can link the 
names, the personality, the achievements, 
the views and the advice of high authori- 
ties with business, money, investments, 
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Velvet Joe's Class 
in Geography 


AND now, folks, we come to old Kain- 
tucky. 

Nature has been mighty good to Kain- 
tucky. She gave it a limestone soil that 
grows some things a little better than they 
grow anywhar else. And the tobacco she 
grows—Burley—is rich- with comfort and 
content. 

Just imagine takin’ the delicate, 
leaves of these tobacco plants and le 
them. mellow two years in wooden hogs- 
heads. Nature 
does a heap m 


1 1 b 
She rich 


already did a lot—but she 


s : rol ^e m p me 
re during those two years. 


em, softens them 


worth whi 
back and think o 
Tobacco Wond 
came from, and it 


f Y. TS 
“America’s 
right. 


- ib 

S nooth 31 

Oe ee Oe, cá Sn juo! 
Class will now adjourn to prove up with 


.their pipes. fog T b . 3 , smo le 
Vt d xw 
Ye P 
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[he lonely Shepherd ın far- 

off Turkey tends the Angora 

Goats, from which is taken 
lustrous mohair fleece 


SANFORD MILLS. SANFORD. MAINE 


Formerly known as Chase Mohair 
Velvet for Furniture and Closed 
Motor Cars 


Mohair fibre has the longest- 
wearing surface known to the 
textile world, and Chase 
Velmo fabrics are made from 
the best mohair fibre obtain- 
able—unrivalled for unfading 
beauty and long-wearing 
qualities. 


Re-upholster with Chase 
Velmo; enhance the beauty 
of your new car with it. - 


Scores of Patterns. Send for booklet. 


| L.C.CHASE & CO.~ BOSTON 5£f&o*^^ — SAN fRANCISCO 
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work, and other. subjects in which most 
people are interested, then you have 
articles which are read just as eagerly b 

the wage earner as by the executive. 1 
found it was possible to write A B C 
economics which were read just as readily 
by intelligent workers of all classes, in- 
cluding women, as by the inhabitants of 


Wall Street. 
JAEEHOUSH I appreciated the privi- 


lege of being permitted to talk to a 
vast audience every day, and although 
my remuneration ran into four figures a 
month, my ambition was to start a publi- 
cation of my own, dealing with people 
who do things, and with their doings; a 
publication that would strive to inject 
more humanity, more joy and more 
satisfaction into business, and into life in 
general. The title I selected was “‘ Doers 
and Doings;" but I could not get the 
business manager I wanted to associate 
with me unless the new magazine was 
called “Forbes.” My own feeling was 
that this implied silly vanity; but all the 
hard-headed business leaders I consulted 
impressed upon me that it was only busi- 
ness gumption to capitalize my name, 
since 1t had been pitched before the eyes 
of the public day in and day out all over 
the country for four years or more. 

Of course most of my friends called me 
all sorts of a fool for giving up the best- 
paid financial editorship in the United 
States to embark upon the perilous sea of 
publication, in the midst of a world war, 
with costs mounting up heartbreakingly. 
This motto hangs in our office: 


'They said it couldn't be done; 
but he, poor fool, didn't know 
it, so he went ahead and did it 


That was three years ago. Again, to be 

erfectly candid, I have sweat more 
blood in these three years than I had in 
the previous thirty-seven. I have had all 
the hammer blows that I courted when 1 
fixed New York as my star and steered 
toward it. And yet these have been the 
fullest, most eventful, most broadening, 
most character-testing years of my life, 
worth all the white hairs they have 
brought to my temples. In my book, 
“Keys to Success," there are articles on 
such subjects as stick-to-it-iveness, cour- 
age, self-reliance, will power, etc., and 
let me assure you that | have had to live 
such articles. 

The question most frequently asked 


me, especially by salesmen, is how I have | 


been able to get the very biggest finan- 
cial, industrial, railroad, and mercantile 
leaders in America to open up and talk to 
me unreservedly. 

Briefly, you must earn a reputation for 
unimpeachable truthfulness, for trust- 
worthiness, for accuracy, for fairness, and 
for knowing your job. The richest man in 
the world gave me as the most important 
step to success, "First earn a credit, a 
character, a reputation." 

The only way I know of to earn a repu- 
tation is to fill your job better than it 
has been filled before, to tell the truth, 
and to save enough money so that you 
can be able to tell anyone who tries to put 
anything over on you to go plumb to 
where he belongs. Be courteous, be 
gentlemanly, be obliging; do everything 
you can for others; but lick nobody’s 

ts. Kow-tow to no one. Fear no one. 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA House 


New York 


...and at New York's Home. 
... of Grand Opera 

A fact: i ' 
A count taken of the sales at all of 
the stands at the Metropolitan; shows 


that for the season just closed, Fatima 
outsold all other cigarettes. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


WHY? “a, 
peat 


A MAKER? MILLIONS 


WINNING, forceful personality is a maker of millions. Personality is  f5 — 
4 X truly the miracle worker of modern business. It transforms a back- x5 
ward young man into a Roosevelt—a stake driver into a Schwab, the l 
giant of the steel industry—a desperately poor country boy into a | 
Woolworth, the world's greatest merchant. Personality wins over the | 
toughest obstacles, the hardest conditions, the keenest competition. A l 
well balanced personality is the surest road to success. / 
Develop your own personality! Arouse to action the hidden powers that lie | 
neglected and unused within you. Read this book “Personality Supreme" which | 
brings you the startling news that personality can be consciously acquired and 
developed by m y normal man or a, It st fipa personality of its mystery, and 
)0ints out the proven principles and methods you can apply in your own lif PER " + 
c isa fascinating book to rond; and will be sent Fre write for it NOW f a SUPRALITY "MUI 


Federal Schools, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn. ^ 


Teraa. 


301 Federal Schools Bldg. 
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It isn’t what you think of your 
stationery— but what your cor- 
respondent thinks. Consider the 
cash value of the favorable im- ( 
pression made by your letter on | 
crisp, crackling, dignified Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Book of Samples on Request. 


Hampshire Paper Co., South Hadley Falls, Ma/J5*5 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD" 


Draughts are Costly and a 


Menace to Health 


HAMBERLIN Metal Weather Strips seal your home against the 

entrance of cold draughts, prevent the escape of heat, shut out 

dust and dirt, exclude noises—and pay for themselves in a short 
time in the fuel they save. 


Your home needs weather strips—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 
You are paying dearly for being without them in fuel waste—in the 
danger that besets your family from cold draughts and a chilly house. 


Chamberlin guarantees its products for all time. 


Chamberlin 


Weather Strips invariably outlast the buildings on which they are 


installed. 


Chamberlin is the oldest and largest manufacturer of 


weather strips in the world. Chamberlin has a permanent service 
organization with branches in principal cities where weather strip 
experts are stationed to give immediate installation and adjustment 


service 


Chamberlin 


Metal Weather 
Strip Company 
508 Dinan Bldg. 


Detroit, 


Michigan 


Better send now for our inter- 
esting Weather Strip Booklet 


Every real man, whether he be a muli 
millionaire employer or a day laborer, 
admires a man who neither swaggers ny 
cringes, who respects himself too much t 
show disrespect to others worthy o 
respect. 

Le me illustrate the points I have bee 
trying to make: While preparing my book, 
“Men Who Are Making America,” ] 
sought for months to get one very prom 
nent man to tell me his life story. Butin 
vain. Some time after, out of a clear sky, 
he telephoned me and when I met him lt 
greeted me with bewildering cordiality, 
I knew something had happened. In les 
than five minutes he a that he had 
spent the previous evening with Mr. So 
and-so—one of the half-dozen foremost 
business men of America—and that the 
latter had told him how, for the frst 
time in his life he had narrated an int 
mate account of his career to a writer and 
that the resulting character sketch wa 
all right. Hence, the next-morning tde 
phone message to me. 


HAVE stressed fearlessness as a neces 

sary quality. One man, who could not 
be left out of any volume describing the 
careers of the greatest men of affairs in 
America, refused pointblank to give me 
one word for publication. He lost his 
temper when I politely but firmly insisted 
that I was going to write something about 
him whether he gave me any first-hand 
material or not. I told him that the 
world's sizing up of him was not partici: 
larly flattering, and that I thought he 
ought to reveal his better side—which | 
found out he really had. 

He thundered, “1 told you I won't gt 
you one word. "That's settled, isn’t it?” 

Reaching for my hat, I quietly replied 
that evidently it was, and that I woul 
have to do the best I could with what 
material I could procure elsewhere. 

Beckoning me to sit down, he leaned 
back in his chair, and for almost two hours 
he poured out one of the most amazingly 
interesting life stories I have ever known. 
He told me political and financial secret 
of the first magnitude. He revealed to t 
sensational details of his dealings with th 
White House and several foreign Gover 
ments. We sat there until everyone elst 
had left the place, and then he asked mt 
to come back for more. A second after 
noon he talked and talked, this wm 
opening the door of family closets ani 
confessing to me the tragedy of possessn: 
millions—but not the regard of his fell 
men. Then he confided a little about tk 
philanthropies he had been carrying ? 
for years with the utmost secrecy. ; 

At the end I said: “ Now, Mr.—— won! 
you let me write a story about you as Y* 
really are?" . 

He instantly raised his hand: “Th! 
was settled before I began to talk,” bx 
said decisively. 

I bowed acquiescence. . 

In my files I had a choice collection ^ 
muck-raking articles which had be 
written about him from time to ume- 
almost the only kind, really, that had 
ever been printed about him. I had 3! 
gathered some biographical material abou 
him, along with comments by one or ° 
of his few friends. I sat down and wrt 
a five-thousand-word article, in whic 
portrayed him exactly as he appeared © 
the public, a money-grabbing kinfint 
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Pioneers in the 


Ball Bearing Motor 


AIRBANKS-MORSE was first in this 

country to furnish a complete line of standard 

alternating current motors fitted with ball 
bearings. Needless to say these machines were 
Fairbanks-Morse qualit) throughout. 


(This pioneer work was done many years ago. 


Today, fully half the output of our electrical manufacturing 
plant is devoted to the production of ball bearing motors 
and generators. 


am met 


Power users know the advantage of this type of motor for 
drives where practical operation demands the reduction of 
friction losses and the elimination of constant oiling. We 
accomplish this by means of grease-packed ball bearings which , 


require but little attention. 


This pioneer work and present day service to industry are 
the physical expressions of the standard reflected in the 
Fairbanks-Morse Qualit) Seal „which images the goal of all 


this company's activities. 


Our products include Fairbanks Scales—oil engines— 1 
pumps—electric motors and generators—railway appli- n 
ances and coeling stations—farm power machinery, such 

as "Z ' engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 1 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO ; 


World-wide distribution through our own branches 
and representatives 


is 
“4 
P ^ 
st zs > " 
A vd 1 
oS B.-fÍi.n |. - - > d 
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HERCULES 
POWDERS 


The American Magazine 


At the end of the Dynamite Line is the box packing 
house. Here Hercules Dynamite receives its finishing 
touch. 


In this house three operations take place. The car- 
tridges are dipped in melted paraffine and made thorough- 
ly moisture proof. They are given a final inspection. 
They are weighed and packed, and every effort is made 
to see that each box contains not an ounce less than 
its 25 or 50 pounds of dynamite. 

The hands of the men who do this work are the last to touch, 
their eyes the last to see Hercules Dynamite before it reaches 
the scenes. of its appointed tasks. Their care, their thorough- 
ness, supplies the final check necessary for the successful use 
of over fifty million pounds of Hercules dynamite a year. 


* * * 


A farmer in Minnesota is clearing a field of stumps. A miner 
in Pennsylvania is bringing down a breast of coal. Engineers 
are driving a great tunnel through the heart of the Rockies. 
In a great city the foundation of a skyscraper is being carved 
out of solid rock. x 

Hercules Dynamite is on the job in every case—dynamite 
which a few short weeks ago passed under the hands and 
eyes of men at the end of a Hercules Dynamite line—dyna- 
mite which has made the name Hercules a synonym for de- 
pendability in explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Toplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa Wilmington, Del 
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and worse. I walked into his office one | 
afternoon and handed him the manu- | 
script, and said, “I have written this 
.article, as you commanded, entirely from | 
the outside. I don't like it. I don't think | 
you will. I want to sit here while you go | 
over it." 

At the first few sentences he began to | 
splutter, but before he was half way down | 
the second page he was speechless. He | 
read it through without another word. | 
Then he sat back, his eyes closed and his | 
nostrils and lips twitching. There was 
silence far several moments, then he said | 
very mildly: 

“You can write anything I have told 
you which you think ought to be written.” 

* | want a photograph, too,” I replied. 

*] haven't had one taken in twenty- 
five years; but I will have one taken for 
you if you promise to destroy both it and 
the plate after they have served your 
purpose." 

My revised article was no nosegay of 
orchids. I inserted not a few thorns, 
enough to present a truthful picture of the 
man as he really was—by this late day of 
his life he had become wonderfully gener- 
ous, humane and considerate. Thus I got 
my story and at the same time did the 
man a very good turn. 


EPORTERS and editors are always 

on the hunt for big stories, of course. 
[ learned that Charles M. Schwab had 
witnessed the sinking of the British super- 
dreadnaught ‘ Audacious” off the coast 
of Ireland almost at the very start of the 
war, and that he had snapshotted the 
giant battleship as it plunged into the 
depths of the ocean. I tackled Mr. 
Schwab for the story and the photograph. 
Mr. Schwab usually is the most obliging 
of men, but he refused my request, ex- 
plaining that an English writer had been 
officially commissioned to compile a 
certain volume bearing on the war, and 
that he felt compelled to comply with an 
official request to furnish all the material 
he had for this purpose. 

The argument I used was this: “Mr. 
Schwab, if you have more regard for some 
English writer than you have for the 
writers of your own country, and wish to 
do favors for him rather than to those who 
have occasion to write about you and 
your activities here, of course you are at 
liberty to do so; but I think it is a mighty 
poor policy.” 

This appealed to Schwab’s sense of fair- 
ness and he gave me the story and the 
photograph. 

Let me add one final personal item 
about myself: I am enormously rich! Not 
in the sense that I now earn with my pen 
enough in one month to keep me for a 
year; but because I have a wife and three 
children worth all the gold in the world, 
and then some. 


“78—and Still Running a Tremen- 
dous Concern” is the title next month 
of a true business romance by Merle 
Crowell. It is the story of William 
Whitman, who landed in Boston from 
New Brunswick sixty-five years ago 
with four borrowed dollars in his 
pocket and is to-day one of the great- 
est figures in the world's textile in- 
dustry. 


A 


Fashion says: 
Buckskin 
Gloves for 


Buckskin always has been the 
long wearing, warm and com- 
fortable glove for Fall and 
Winter wear. 

That is why most men and 
many women are now wearing 


Hays Buckskin 
Gloves 


Everyglove bearing the Hays button 
combines First Quality leather and 
manufacturing excellence. 

Well dressed folks choose the “oute 
seam” Hays Gloves stamped 


Supersean] . 


because they are so stitched with 

silk that the scams will notravel even 

though the thread is cut or broken. 
Ask your dealer. 


Ruth 
Eastm ^h 


Hays Superseam Gloves are made in Buck: 
skin, Cape and Mocha—lined and unlined— 
for men and women. 

The Daniel Hays Company 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
ES SINCE 


GLOV 1854 


(S 

© A One’s hands speak so much for his position in life that the 

NS American shows strong preference for the dignity and high 

quality of O-B Rings. “Wherever good Jewelry is sold.” 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

OsTBY & BARTON CO. PROVIDENCE, R. 1., U.S.A. 
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What Gatton 
Learned in 1920 


(Continued from page 63) 


He was used to H. Henderson in his office: 
corpulent body in faultless tweed behind 

pan pi desk, sharp eyes behind tor- 
Giger mined nose glasses, sharp mouth 
accentuated by close-clipped gray mus- 
tache. But this man, hurrying out— 
drawn look of eyes, mouth strained and 
set, face gray, and never turning toward 
Gatton.. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked a 
clerk near the door. 

“With the boss? Oh, he got word his 
little boy was struck by an automobile, 
somewhere down-town here. Say, he’s 
bound up in that kid, all right. Some- 
bod y'll get theirs for carelessness. He had 
the boy watched every second by a nurse 
or something.” 

Thomas Gatton was not listening. His 
heart was going out with a mighty rush 
to that other father, forgetful of all he had 
felt against | the man; forgetful of every- 
thing save: “His little boy was struck by 
an automobile.” 

He tried to say, “Then it was Ais 
bov—” But Morrison, the clerk, was 
going on: 

“Why, Gatton, don’t take it so bad. 
You're white yourself. The youngster’s 
coming through all right. Only a scratch, 
I guess, for all the fuss. No need for H. 
H. to be so cut up.” : 

No need! . . . Gatton looked out the 
door where the man with the drawn face 
had passed. his spirit following him, re- 
membering how his own heart. had beat 
and hurt at the terror. No need! , 

"Funny," Morrison. was saving, ea 
man like him-—" £N 


PRON GATTON turned on his heel and 
! lect him. A man like him! It was his 
it? Whar right had thar 
sup ofan unmarried. ehilóisss clerk to he 
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“HANES”—the national nameplate 
on underwear is an unfailing guide 


UY “Hanes” winter underwear for 29 3 

men on the strict business basis ES 
of the most unusual quality, comfort 
and service ever sold at the price! 
Buy "Hanes" with your eyes shut, or 
over the phone—buy it without in- 
spection, if need be, because 


Every garment bearing the “Hanes” 
national nameplate returns in wear 
and in absolute satisfaction far more 
than you pay for it—more than you 
ever got out of an undergarment! 
Our guarantee is your safeguard— 
it proves our faith in "Hanes"! 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 


*« T JANES” underwear is made in heavy 
weight and medium weight Union Suits 
and heavy weight Shirts and Drawers. 
(Illustrated in this advertisement.) The 
new medium .weight Union Suit, carrying 
the yellow label, has been added to meet 
the demand of indoor men. It is made of 
full combed yarn and silk trimmed. 


“Hanes” Union Suits have a snug fitting 
tailored collarette and elastic knit arm and 
leg cuffs that will not gap; closed crotch 
that stays closed; flat, unbreakable seams; 
an extra gusset assures unusual comfort 
across the thighs; buttonholes last the life 
of the garment; pearl buttons are sewed 
on to stay! 


Shirts have the snug fitting elastic knit 
collarette. Drawers have a wide, easy fit- 
ting, 3-button sateen waist band that adds 
so much to the wearer's comfort. 


Buy “Hanes” Union Suits for boys 


if you seek more warmth and more wear than you 
ever bought before. This extra-value underwear 
duplicates the men’s Union Suits in all important 
features with added fleeciness that appeals so much 
to the boys—and to mothers! 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 
ears. Two to four year old sizes have drop seat. 
our desirable colors. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway © . E 


H p^ 
Warning to the trade: 


So Se ERE A : » 
Any garment offered as "Hanes" is a sub- Nw S. Í ‘ l 
stitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. Lurnanor-\ Ve W want to ota anes Na x o k Unien Suti H 
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From the Four Quarters of the Globe 


O distant Ophir, Nineveh 
sent her sons in search of 
beautiful things to grace her 
-civilization and her stately gal- 
leys came rowing back to Pales- 
“tine with wondrous cargoes of 
ivory and cedar and sweet-smell- 
ing sandalwood. 


. Across the sandy stretches of 
the great Arabian desert, Europe 
dispatched her long-winding car- 
avans to seek and bring back 
from the East the silks and 
precious ointments to make 
- splendid her courts. 


Few people perhaps are con- 
scious of the ways the whole 
: round world is laid under trib- 

ute for the commonest needs of 
"the everyday life of civilized 
man. 


Coffee for his break- 
fast table comes from 
Java, Brazil, Arabia; 
tea from China, India, 
Japan; wool for his 
clothing from Australia; 
hides for his shoe leather 
from South America. 


The very ink with which his 
morning paper is printed is made 
of pigments, oils, gums and resins 
brought together from half the 
tropical countries of the globe. 


Anywhere in America the Stet- 
son hat your hatter shows you 
represents the offerings of many 
countries. 


The fur which goes to make 
the fine, firm felt of the Stetson 
hat comes from the Nutria of 
the Argentine, the Coney of 
Scotland and the Beaver of 
Canada and the far North. 


From Europe comes the leather 
for the sweatbands—thousands 


upon thousands of sheep, goat 
and calf skins of thirty different 
colors and finishes. 


From Brazil comes the rub- 
ber for cementing the leather. 


From India comes the fine 
shellac for stiffening the felt, 
while Japan and Italy contribute 
raw silk for weaving. 


And if, even before the war, this 
search into the four quarters of the 
globe was carried on under difficulties 
think how doubly difficult it has become 
in these days of dislocated markets and 
disarrangement of transportation. 


The demand for fur—the fine pelts of 
Beaver, Nutria, and Coney—has sud- 
denly leaped beyond all former experi- 
ence. 


Fashion has decreed fur for Madame 
in unprecedented manner. 


New soutces of supply 
must be opened up; ne" 
forests must be penetrated: 
trapsmustbesetinnew fields 


Think what the initiativé 
and standards must be that 
maintain Stetson hats at the 
same high level today * 
for fifty years! 
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“T think I'll go home. Appointment's 
off, anyway, and. work on these won't 
amount to much this afternoon." 

*Well, I would. I'd take care of 
myself," replied Wilson eatnestly. “It’s 
a darn shame, Gatton, that things are 
telling on you so. You look worn to a 
frazzle. Enough to wear a man out! 
What with these times and old Hard Hell, 
too!” 

Gatton put on his coat. The name, 
somehow, went against him; it didn’t 
seem to fit the face he had seen. He re- 
sented, too, the remark, made in all 

mpathy; for with that new defense of 
d. Henderson springing up again, he saw 
chat it wasn't true. Hard Hell’s oppres- 
sions and the terrible times of 1920 may 
have discouraged him; but it wasn’t they 
chat made him so shaky, and maybe look 
sick; it wasn’t they at all, but his own boy 
—or, rather, his own and Henderson's. 

And suddenly, as he took his hat, he 
knew he wanted to make sure about 
Henderson’s boy, as he had about his 
own. He knew he’d feel better if he as- 
sured himself that H. Henderson’s face 
was less drawn. 


E WENT down the hall to the booth 

where he had been before. He had to 
look up the number in the book, so un- 
familiar it was. When he got it, his eager 
sympathy flowed out: 

“Im Gatton, of Mr. Henderson's 
office. I don't want to bother him. But 
[ just wanted to make sure the—the boy 
—was doing well.” 

He was told to hold the wire, and 
presently a woman’s voice came: 

“Mr. Henderson thanks Mr. Gatton. 
He wishes me to say that the boy will be 
as good as new in a few days. ... Wait one 
moment. Oh, yes! Mr. Henderson says, 
‘Thank Mr. Gatton again. It was kind 
of him to call.’” 

Thomas Gatton hung up the receiver. 
He stood for a moment looking hard into 
the telephone. . . . "Mr. enderson 
thanks Mr. Gatton again." . Mr. 
Gatton. . . . Out of sharp lips he'd been 
plain * “Gatton,” always before. 

It wasn’t much, only a few words; but 
they were real, they struck down deep 
somewhere—like a response. And to 
Gatton, with the picturing of Henderson's 
face as he had last seen it, they gave birth 
to something not before dreamed of: a 
sudden, glowing possibility that within H. 
Henderson himself, buried down deep, and 
within H. Henderson's business walls, 
there were things he, Gatton, had left 
untouched, neglected; that maybe he 
hadn't looked deep enough, hadn't really 
searched; that maybe he had grown from 
habit to think of H. Henderson and of 
others like him as “steel machines," 
when he, himself, had been a little, un- 
caring automaton. 

Response! Was that the secret? - 
“Tt was kind of him to call." Why! He 
had wanted to call. He wouldn't have 
been happy— not to have called... .Had he 
really wanted, ever before, to give H. 
Henderson anything? 

Men hang and work and build their 
lives on possibilities, which, in their turn 
—gathering and twining around them 
undreamed-of strength from the intangi- 
ble—grow to probabilities, and inspire 
men and warm their hearts and make them 
reach out always further and further. 


— real machinery. 
= motives, Tractors, Looms, Clocks, and countless other models in 


— invent and reproduce hundreds more. It's a glorious, 


— but Meccano will do for Xmas. 


— Dad pick out your Xmas gift. Doesn't cost a cent. 


Pm You Can Build Th. mm [| 


You Can Build This 
Moving Stairway 


E : and hundreds of 

xX X other models 
You Can 

Have a 

New Toy 


EverylDay 


wi >= MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


And with your Meccano Electric Motor you can make them go like 
It’s loads of fun to build Beam Engines, Loco- 


shining steel and brass, that work. No study. The 
Manual shows how to build over 400, and you can 


Prices of Sets 
manly sport, good all the year long. Tell Dad nothing 


FREE XMAS BOOK 


called “Meccanoland.” Contains the inventor’s own 
story of Meccano, and over 50 pictures of models and 
boys building them. Just the thing to help you and 


Electric Motors 
$3.00 and up. 


_ MECCANO SOMEAN, iiis; Div. R, 71 W. use i Nor Tet EC Hd 


Uh UC EE E dii o C b E ET Rh 


Get yours early! 


oa TT TTT ss 
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I Mil TIT HEN you see Shaw- 
| Il pl knit Hosiery in the 
shop window, you know 

that the proprietor has 

your interests in mind as 

well as his own. He wants 

you to be well served, so 

that you will come again. 


At your dealer's 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass. 
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The Federal is now furnished 
with theRoto-Phor wringer which 
easily swings and automatically 
locks in three essential positions 
for wringing clothes from ma- 
chine to rinse water—from there 
to blueing water—then to the 
clothes basket. 


The wringer is reinforced 
across the bottom with an iron 
brace which holds it perfectly 
rigid—it is securely held in a 
working position by special lever 
spring, making it perfectly safe, 
and it is easily operated by a 
simple control. 


The Roto-Phor wringer 
marks the latest improvement on 
the Federal Electric Washer, and 
combined with its eleven other 
exclusive features, makes it 
America's leading washer. Write 
| for booklet and name of local 
dealer. Easy payments if desired. 


§ If you have children in your 
home, let us send them a toy 
washer absolutely free. 


Federal Electric Company 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
8724 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


91 New Montgomery Street 627-649 West 43rd Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all large cities 


Sc ee, 
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that you clipped this cou 


Y the Cion 


| 
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Will Be Thankful 


pon and asked for the information which will help you 


XTRA to YOUR COE 
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As Gatton left the booth a second time, 
he was strangely free of the accustomed 
heaviness. "He stepped out on to the 
street. It was May, and spring should 
have been thete; the air, instead, had a 
chilly twang, almost enough to make one 
shiver. But Gatton squared his shoulders 
in a free, swinging way and wanted to 
laugh. He stepped along buoyantl 

At his customary corner he Loughe his 
paper, glancing at the headlines as he 
walked. They were black and unpromis- 
ing, but to Ganton they seemed farther 
off; they did not grip him. And right in 
the midst of reading the soaring price of 
potatoes, he remembered the roller skates. 

So he went back, around a few blocks, 
and bought them and some other things. 
He dawdled over the selection of them, 
surprised that there were so many inter- 
esting toys, many more than when he was 
a boy. There was a clown, particularly, 
that was got up, he thought, in such a 
' clever wa : 

I think ru take this, too," he told the 
saleslady. ‘Cute, isn't it? No, I'll have 
m carry it; buc I guess I can manage them 


HE FOUND other interesting things 

in the shop; then he went home. His 
paper brushed out of his pocket on the 
Elevated, he was so busy holding his 
bundles in the crowd. 

He walked briskly up from the station, 
rounded the corner of the street of houses 
very like his own. So very like! Men with 
wives and boys, maybe like himself; he 
didn't know his neighbors very well. But 

. he hoped they were happy, that there 
hadn't been any accident anywhere. And 
then, it flooded over him—his precious 
wealth: Henderson’s boy was coming 
through all right; and Ruddy—Ruddy 
was six years old, and there was a cake and 
candles, and there were Marthe’s loving, 
cheery eyes! 

He couldn't get home quickly enough. 
He ran up the steps, and instead of using 
his latch key rang the bell to get Marthe 
there to the door. 

And there Marthe found him—new 
joy, new youth, a lover again, laughing. 
his eves shining, his arms full, with his 
roller skares and the jumping clown and 
the other parcels. 

“Why, lom!" she cried bewildered, 
and was swept into his arms. 

“Why, fom!" she repeated, starry- 
eved, as laughing again he dropped his 
parcels in the hall. "Was it Henderson? 
Lid kc lt vou come Fome?” 

lom Gatton locked around the com- 
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ERWOOD SPRING COASTER 


14 men — over a ton 


Roller Bearings—for Speed 


Steel Shock Absorbing Springs—for Smooth, Easy Riding 


What great fun children have with a Sherwood Spring Coaster. One little push and 
away they go with the easy-gliding speed that roller bearings provide. They ride 
smoothly and comfortably, protected from jar and jolt by the Sherwood heavy steel 
shock absorbing springs. You have perfect assurance of their safety, for Sherwood's 
wheels and frame are all steel, firmly and securely riveted. 

It's fun, too, for the children to help Dad and Mother bring heavy things from the 
store or the neighbors’. When Dad has a heavy load to move, he'll be thankful for 
that handy Coaster. Ends and sides are easily removable. Will support a ton. 

It will last many years, under hard, rough usage. 

Let your boy or girl enjoy the many hours of healthful outdoor fun that the 
Sherwood Spring Coaster will bring them. 

Sold by most department, hardware and toy stores. If not at your store, we will 
supply you direct. Write for descriptive Circular. 


Sherwood Bros. Mfg. Co. Canastota, N. Y. 
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RUUD HOT WATER 


OMES with a Ruud know 
no hot-water limitations. 
Hot water a-plenty is always on 
tap, morning, noon, or night, 
from any hot-water faucet in the 
house—bath-room, kitchen, or 
laundry 
There is nothing to watch, 


RUUD 


nothing to fix and nothing to 
wait for—the Ruud goes in the 
basement or other convenient 
place. Its service is instan- 
taneous, and continuous, and 
there is no waste, because the 
Ruud heats only the water you 
use. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


* Hot Water All Over the House" 


Ruud Hot Water speeds up 
wash-days, helps servants do 
their work and makes them more 
contented. Every member of the 
family enjoys the instant service 
of the Ruud. 

Think what it means in home 
comfort to have water fresh 
from the mains heated instantly 


as it flows through rust-proof 
copper coils. Surely your home 
needs this convenience. 

Ask your gas company or your 
plumber or any gas-appliance 
dealer today about Ruud Hot 
Water. The Ruud is made in 
sizes to fit any home, no matter 
how small or how large. 


Write for our book on Ruud Hot Water—it’s Free 
RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. F 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standard Gas Water Heaters 


Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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Later, after the most successful of six- 
year-old parties, *'You're not reading 
your paper,” said Marthe. 

“So I'm not,” replied Thomas. He 
crossed to where she was sitting, mending 
a little stubbed-out hose; and he scooched 
down to be nearer her. 

“Marthe dear," he said sheepishly, 
bringing from behind his back, a volume, 
“I did something a little foolish, maybe, 
after I got the toys. I was passing by the 
book counters, and happened to poke 
around among the poets, as I used to do 
sometimes, and found this new anthology. 
It looks interesting, what these new fel- 
lows are doing. I've got terribly rusty on 
verse. And—" 

But Marthe had made a pretty little 
sound and dropped the socks and was 
clasping his head close to her, in a way 
that she had. “Oh, Tom!" was all she 
could say. 

** And besides," he went on, when she 
would let him; and his eyes were earnest 
and eager as if he were stating a brand- 
new discovery to the world, ** we've got to 
go some, and keep brushed up on a lot of 
things, not to get behind Rud." 

** Oh, of course we've got to!" she cried 
softly, almost breathless. And then, her 
own eyes big, never realizing but that she 
had just discovered something, too, never 
remembering having used words like them 
before, “Tom, I just know he's going to 
do wonders—that is, if he has half a 
chance, don't you?" 

Tom Gatton straightened. Rents and 
potatoes and lack of chances seemed to 
have slipped from his mind. His hand 
still gripped the book of songs that other 
men had sung. 


“Well, I should say he will!” he said. 


You Cannot Measure 
Success by the 
Rule of Money Alone 


(Continued from page 19) 


go right out to work in the yard, just as 
though he had been hired as an unskilled 
worker at the gate. 

As a rule, we have two hundred or more 
college men in overalls working out in the 
hot sun side by side with the ordinary 
workers, white and black, getting the 
same wages and the same treatment as 
the other men, and dependent for ad- 
vancement not upon what they have 
studied outside but solely upon how well 
they do their work with us. 

It is our belief that the man with a col- 
lege education ought to have learned to 
think faster and better than the man 
without one. But the place to demon- 
strate this is on an equality with those 
who have not had educational advan- 
tages. If the college man thinks that he 
should be allowed to skip a few steps, 
that, because he has had a college educa- 
tion he ought, for that reason alone,.to be 
moved over the heads of those who have 
not had the advantage, or if he thinks 
that he can get any kind of a short cut to 
a higher position by reason of anything 
other than the brains and industry he 


FREE 


Coupon Brings this 
175 Page Jewelry Book 
From the World's Largest 
Mail Order Jewelers 


UST fill in and mail the 
coupon — or send your 
name and address on a 
postal — and we will send 
you Free and Postpaid a copy of 
this big 175-page Jewelry Book. 
Its pages are filled with unusual 
money-saving offers in Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, 


Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Fine . 
Cutlery, Hand Bags and Choice Novelties for personal and 
household use. 


but faintly . the 


No. 650A— Very Heavy Sterling Silver 
hand engraved buckle with 
plain center. Belt is of best 
quality bridle cowhide leather. 
Engraved with 3 Old_ English 
lettersasshown Free. State size 
when ordering. Price only $5.00. 


America. 


money by dealing 


Co. 


No. 700A—-One Quire Cabinet Bex 
handsome new lineal weave 
stationery. Regular banoco 
linen quality, faintly ruled. 
Furnished in white, pink, 
blue, buff, green and laven- 
der. Die-stamped with 1 Old 
English letter or with 2-letter 
monogram as shown free of 
charge. Price oniy $1.00. 


ing. 


25 years. 
Providence, the heart of the American 
jewelry trade. Get this big book FREE today— 
send coupon or name and address on a postal 


All goods are sold direct to user at prices 
which mean a substantial saving and 
on a money-back guarantee. 


10,000 Articles to Choose From 


The articles illustrated here suggest 


afforded by this big jewelry book. 
Every article is a real bargain in the 
finest. jewelry for the money offered in 


SaveMoneyonJewelry 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Prove. for yourself that you can save 


tried and reliable house of Baird-North 
Order any article shown here and, 
if you are not absolutely satisfied, we 
will promptly refund your money. 


Send Now for Free 
Jewelry Book 


This big book, with its thou- 
sands of bargains, is a safe 
guide to right jewelry buy- 
Deal with the Baird- 
North Co.—the world's larg- 
est mail order jewelry house 
—established more than 
Buy from / 


/ Addresg. eoe caneret 


unlimited selection 


with the old, time- 


727 Broad St. 


of any kind, your 


Name 


CRU siakiina State 


Wo. 614A— Solid 10K Gold Laval- 
liere. 15-inch chain. Ruby 
center with baroque peari. 
Specially priced at $3.50. 


f BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


J-=tablishea 1895. Capital $1,000,000 


Providence, R. I. 


Please send me, Free, without obligation 
id, big 175-page Jewelry 
Book containing more than ?9,000 articles. 


Learn to Dance! 


D 


You can easily learn Modern Ballroom Danc- 
ing now in your own home—no matter where 
you live—by the famous 


Peak System of 
Mail Instruction 


Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz, Two- 
Step and latest Ballroom dances 
taught. Courses constantly revised 
to include the newest dance ideas. 


We Guarantee the Peak System 
to teach you to be an easy, graceful 
and accomplished dancer. Equally 
successful with beginners and with 
dancers seeking to improve, and 
learnthe latest society steps. 
New Diagram Method: The result 
of forty years’ practical experience. 
Easily and quickly learned. Thou- 
sands taught successfully. I can teach you. 

Send Today for FREE Information: Write at once 
for surprisingly low offer. 


William Chandler Peak, M. B., President 
The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. Established 1880 
Room 259 821 Crescent Place Chicago 


Sets perféetly even 


Kyanize 
WHITE ENAMEL 


The highest grade enamel 
in the world 


in wor! 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


17 Everett Station 49 


Boston, U.S.A 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


—— 
PAT. U.SA CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Adjusts 
to any 
position 


NEW wonderful invention,’ 

ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that you 
can attach anywhere—to bed, shaving 
mirror, table, desk or chair. Stands per- 
fectly wherever an ordinary lamp is used. 
Throws the light exactly where you need 
it most. Prevents eye strain. Cuts light- 
ing cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot 
scratch. Compact. Durable. Solid brass. 
Guaranteed for five years—price $5.75. 

Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store where 

you usually trade. If they don't carry 

1t, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER : 
141-151 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U.S. A., complete with &-foot cord, plug and socket, 
Bruch Brass finished, $5.75; Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, 
$6.25. Pacific Coast Prices, 25c per lamp higher. 


Write us for 
particulars of 
t 


MARK thisfastselling 


special lamp. 


shows, then he is not the man for us. 

In these days we are all hired men. 
Practically all of us work for somebody, 
whether that somebody be an individual 
or a corporation owned by a number of 
individuals. Some of us own stock in the 
corporations for which we work. Ido not. 
I am a plain hired man working for my 
pay, just as do the office boys, or the ne- 
gro laborers out in the shipyard. There- 
fore I belong to the majority. I am not 
in business for myself; and, further than 
that, I never expect to be in business for 
myself; for the very reason that—in my 
own, and, in fact, in any business requir- 
ing an extensive plant and investment— 
going into business for one’s self is a limi- 
tation and not an extension of power. 

The big fun in life is doing things; and 
there is a far greater opportunity to do 
important things where someone else has 
collected and invested the capital than 
where you have to get the capital your- 
self, and probably must struggle along 
with a constant anxiety about the money 
your business needs, instead of being free 
to give your whole mind and energy to the 
work you want to do. 

This business of being discontented be- 
cause you do not own the works, but sim- 
ply have a job there, is pure nonsense, I 
think. In my opinion, most of the people 
who refuse to work because they are work- 
ing for somebody other than themselves 
would be equally useless if they were 
working for themselves. They are hunting 
an excuse not to work. 


[N PIONEER days a man would, as a 
rule, do better when out for himself. 
But today it is, to my mind, fortunate 
that so many people not only have money, 
but are willing to invest it and often to 
wait for years for a return. 

Take any of the higher executives of 
our company: Practically all of us have 
saved up enough funds to start little ship- 
yards of our own. But if we did, they 
would be one-horse affairs, capable of 
turning out only comparatively small 
craft. None of us could legitimately earn, 
as owners, as much money as we now re- 
ceive in salaries. And, more than that, 
we should not have the joy of achieve- 
ment in building great big ships—battle- 
ships, passenger ships, freighters—which 
we think most decidedly grace the seven 
seas of the world. 

But good employees are as necessary 
as money to our economic well-being. So 
it is important to know what kind of a 
man makes the best employee, and what 
kind of a man will find the largest possible 
array of opportunities in front of him. 

One of the marks of a good employee is 
that he is constantly sought after and never 
needs to worry about losing his job. 

The man who can and will do his work 
well has a capital of his own. It is a capi- 
tal that need never look around for em- 
ployment, and the owner is certain to get a 
return commensurate with his investment. 

"This is not the case everywhere; but it 
is the case in the United States. In cor- 
porations abroad, for instance, the man- 
aging director and a few of the higher 
officers get very large salaries, salaries of 
a hundred thousand or more. But there 
is a big drop from them to the next group 
of men, who probably do not get more 
than five thousand dollars or six thousand 
dollars a year. 


S 


the hotel of character, 
in the city of character. 


CINCINNATI 


HE Supreme proof of a hotel's 
character is the class of guests to 
whom it appeals. It is significant 
that the name of every nationally or in- 
ternationally famous personage that has 
ever visited Cincinnati can. found on 
the Register of the Hotel Sinton. 
In fact, this distinguished house so 
diately suggests distinguished people that cele- 
brated travelers or business men of note are very 
seldom asked at which hotel they are staying. 


Most people take it for granted that they are at 
the Sinton. 


imme- 


The new 300-room addition is now finished, 
giving the Sinton 750 rooms, 750 baths. Servidor 
Service will soon be in all the rooms. 


MODERATE TARIFFS 


Mail orders for the famous Hotel Sinton Louls 
XVI Candies filled promptly.. Write for price-list 


Write for booklet de. 
scribing amd ficturin 
the Hotel Sine, $ 
listing the many 
of interest in am 
Cincinnati. Also for 
booklet om Servidor 
Service. Address 
Dept. A-3. 


CINCINNATI 


HOTEL SINTON 


J. L. Horgan, Mgr. 


E 


Prepare by mail in spare time for this ® 
sion, ín wi 


At Home Quickly and Easily 


Interesting and attractive po- 
sitions—either at sea or on 
land—with substantial salaries, 
for men and women, trained as 
wireless operators. Salaries start 

at $125 a month, plus board, 
lodging, and laundry, which 
means a total of $200 or more 

a month. One of our recent 


graduates is getting $6,000 a 
year. j 


j Get in line for a 
^| ata big s: 

\ youl Wi 
STRUM 
EVERY 

Write for 


FREE To 
STUDENT. 
Booklet, full uable 
information — 

NATIONAL RADIO 
Dept. 365, 14th & U Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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at DIAMONDS mea 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond Is of 

fine brilliancy and perfect!y 

cut. Mounted In Tiffany 


There are few such discrepancies in |! 
America. The president of a large cor- 
| | poration in this country does not get a 
| | great deal more than the vice president, 
|| | and the vice president does not get a great 
|| | deal more than the general manager. 
And so it goes on down the line, with such 
|| | slight gradations that there is no oppor- 
tunity for class distinction. In America 
the head officers of companies do not 
| | commonly receive as much as do men in 
similar positions abroad. That is a fact 
which most people do not know. | 

If, for instance, our shipyard were over 


Turni 


style 14K. solid gold setting. || 
` Order this diamond, take it. ||| | on the Clyde, my salary would probably 
TN io Any jeweler and Af be ays be four or five times what it is now; but 


it can be duplicated for less 

than $200.00 send it back and 

your money will be returned 

^ 2 once NH HON a quibble. 
Jur price direct 
1 carat, $145.00 to you $145.00 


|| | the men who are most closely associated 
|| | with me, and who are really doing the 
|| | greater part of the work, would probably 
receive only about one third of what they 
have from our company; and a foreman, 
who with us will earn five thousand dol- 
lars or six thousand dollars a year, would 
not be apt to get more than fifty dollars a | 
|| | week over there. 

This feature of American organization 
| | is one which makes this country the best 
place in the world to work; and it is also 
one of the reasons why it is so absurd for 
people to come to us from European 
| | countries and talk about "the classes." 
| | which they imagine must exist here, be- 
| cause they existed in their own home. 
| 

| 


CHINOOK RA 
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Ladies’ All Pls Men's Green Gold 
Diamond Ring Diamond Ring $395.00 
16 blue white pe tly Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamonds set on cut diamond, embedded 
sides. Largecenterstone in solid platinum. Ring 
is fine blue white color. is handsomely hand- 
Ring isexquisitelyhand- carved in Grecian 
carved and pierced. design. 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


if carat . + $31.00 14 carats . $217.00 


But what makes a good hired man? 
Exactly the same qualities that make a 
good boss, a good owner, a good any sort 
of man; that is, the “knowing how," and 
the possession of a fund of sympathy. 
The worth-while man is never a money 
| | grabber. ` ^o one who is “out to get his" 
is of any use—and for this reason: 

It is the duty of the head of a corpora- 
tion to be always trying to make it easier 
to get work done. That is why we hase an 
| | organization and a head. A business 
| | team is organized to get things done; and | 
| | each man is valuable in that organization 
|| | to the extent that he contributes to the 
ease of accomplishment, which, getting 
down to the individual. means the elim- 
ination of supervision of his actions. Of 
j| | two men who can do their work equally 
well, the man who does not have to be 
watched, to see that he does do it well, is 
| many times more valuable than the man 
| who falls down unless he is watched. A 
man moy have outstanding ability, but 
urless he uses it from an inward instead 


carat . . 50.00 2carats . 620.00 
‘% carat. . 73.00 3carats . 930.00 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one-third more, 


If desired, rings will be sent to your bank or any 
Express Co. with privilege 
ofexaminatlon. ‘Our 
diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time 
goes with every pur- 
chase. 

WRITE TODAY 

FOR TIS 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS"’ 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Telis 
how to Judge, select 
nnd buy diamond; 
Tells how they mine, 
"ut and marker din- 
monds. This book, 
showing weight, 
sizes, prices and 
qual ies, 820.00 io 
$241,000.00, tsconsid- 
ered an authority. 


Jason Weiler dec Som 


352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dirmo nd Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Peris 


Write 
for 
your 
copy 
today 
Free 
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HER Own STORY! 


Why Dont YOU 
Write Stories? 


Maybe you think you CAN'T write when you | 
really CAN. Thousands of people of ordinary edu- 
cation who ''didn't think they could," now write 
stories and photoplays in their spare time! Why 
not YOU? By the New Irving System men and 
women everywhere are finding out it's as easy to 
learn story writing as it is arithmetic or grammar! 
And all these people formerly thought they had to 
be literary geniuses in order to WRITE! 

Lots of those thrilling movie plays you see— 
endless magazine stories you've read—were written 
by people LIKE YOURSELF, who took up writing 
simply because they liked it and wanted to sce if they 
could do it. 

Why not find out if you, too, can write? 

How do you know you really can't? 

Maybe with the New Irving System you would 
surprise yourself, your family and friends! 

'ouldn't you like suddenly to develop a fine 
new talent like this? 

It is so fascinating! It gratifies, it enthuses, it 
thrills you! It makes you happy—it elevates you. 
You learn to move people to laughter or tears—to 
“paint pictures in their minds’’—to deeply interest 
them—and your story or photoplay has as much 
chance of greatness as those of any other author. 
Why not? It has happened before—-time and time 
again. Sometimes the simplest stories catch the 
popular fancy. Often the unknown author springs 
to fame overnight. Out of the crowd—out of the 
unknown—have come our famous authors and 
playwrights. 

You can study story and play writing after your 
working hours, or even in the street car going to 
and from your work. Think! Instead of wasting 
that time in your trips back and forth you can be learn- 
tng something wonderful—something that may mean 
a New Future for you! Join the ambitious ones 
who no longer waste their spare hours.. And don't 
hesitate because you have an ordinary education— 
that may be a HELP instead of a hindrance. Bril- 
liant people have really done less in writing than 
the plainer, persistent ones who had common sense 
and determination. 

The Authors’ Press, of Auburn, N. Y., is helping 
people succeed as writers—pcople of small means 
and modest occupations who thought it impossible 
for them to write at all—who now sell their stories 
and plays to magazine and scenario editors. 

Since the advent of the movie, the science of story writ- 
Ing has made big strides. You ove it to yourself to find out 
all about this, Through this New System you are readily 
taught the correct way to write a story or play. 

The Authors’ Press, Auburn, N. Y., will send you, abso- 
lutely free, a beautifully illustrated book you will be 
grateful for—a book for people who don't know whether 
or not they can write. 1t is filled with helpful suggestions 
tor everyone seeking self-advancement. 

This book is something you muy have long looked for—it 


explains many things about Writing Plays and Stories; how 
to begin; how to find incidents and people to write about; 
how to originate plots; how to weave romantle situntions; 
bow to construct dialogue; how to perfect your manuscript; 
E how to submit it to m 
zine and photo 
companies. This book, 
with its many interest- 
ing illustrations, will 


prove a revelation to 
you in many ways 
Don't i 


at Send 
forit. Nocha . You are 
not under the sligt 
obligation. You have 
of learn 
new as any- 
body elae— and through 
this simple new system 
you may accomplish won- 
ders! It doesn't hurt to 
find out, anyway. The cou- 
po low is for your con- 
venience — it opens a New 
Door to Opportunity it 
paves the way to something 
worth while, USE IT! 


THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 212, Auburn, N. Y. 


I would like to have a copy of your [ree descriptive illustrated 
booklet for those aspiring to write. This docs not obligate me 
in any way. 


much s 
something 


Name.. 
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3. Anentire absence of envy. They will 
admire and commend a competitor's prog- 
ress, and then see what they can learn 
from him. Never will they let another 
man's success make them sulky. 

4. They are always seeking how to get 
things done in the best and easiest way, 
and trying to make it easier for everybody 
to get things done. The successful man 
rarely gives orders, always does his own 
share, and not only expects others to do 
their share but helps them to do it by a 
tacit assumption that undoubtedly they 
can and will do their part. 

5. A full appreciation of the fact that 
the world is made up of human beings 
who would rather work pleasantly than 
loaf, but who also want a decent share in 
the good things of life. 

6. An absence of the quality that we 
call greed. I have never known a really 
successful man whose chief concern was 
the money he could make. 


On the other hand, among unsuccessful | 


or mediocre men I have noticed that the 
controlling forces seem to be: 

r. Envy. The cranky grouch who is 
always complaining about what the other 
fellow has, never, under any circumstance, 
gets anywhere—and there is no earthly 
reason why he should. 

2. A passion for money. The man who 
looks first to what he is going to get out of 
a thing is worth nothing to himself or to 
anyone else. 

3. An excessive egotism. This is not to 
be confused with self-confidence, but 
comes from a closing of the mind, a re- 
sentment of criticism, an unwillingness to 
think and to work, and a great willingness 
to give a profusion of orders to others as 
to how they should do their work. The 
conceited man rarely does his own work 
well and, in addition, will butt in on the 
work of others and prevent them from do- 
ing their work well. In the worst cases, 
the man imagines that he knows every- 
thing, and that no one else knows any- 
thing. Consequently, no one can work 
with him. 

4. A selfish lack of consideration for 
associates, sp that everything that the 


man does is followed by a maximum of 
bad feeling. 


SINCE the day in 1888, when, as a young- 
ster of fifteen, I entered the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, I have been in 
contact with a very great number of men 
whom I call successful: men who have 
made splendid records in the navy, men 
who have gone to the head of shipbuilding 
both in England and in this country; men 
who have made a success in politics, and 
men who are leading and shaping the in- 
dustry and the banking of this country 
to-day. Of those among them who, I 
think, have attained real success, all have 
well developed some or all of the qualities 
in the first list I have given here, and none 
of them have any of the qualities set out 
in the second list. 

But at once someone will ask: “What 
is a successful man?" And that does need 
some definition. By a successful man I 
mean a man who, without more than a 
reasonable and average breaking of luck, 


| attains an honorable and respected posi- 


tion in whatever line he goes into. I do 
not define success as the ability to ac- 
cumulace a large amount of money. It 
happens practically without exception 
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Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
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Confidence in one’s self is half the battle ir 
the fight for Success. The Nicholson trained 
cost accountant has that confidence becaus 
he is schooled by a master in the professo 
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doit. For that reason he is a valuable man 
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Have a youthful appearance, clear com- " 
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that the successful man does get all of the 
money that he needs or wants to have; 
but since the earning capacities of various 
vocations differ markedly, it is wholly 
unfair to measure success by a money 
standard. 

We get into an enormous amount of 
trouble in this country by taking the atti- 
tude that Smith, who made $2,000,000 
selling whisky, or Jones, who made $5,- 
000,000 gambling on the stock market, 
are both of them more successful than, 
say, Brown, who conceived and designed 
the biggest, fastest, and in every way the 
greatest ocean liner that ever took to the 
water. 


UCCESS, in my way of thinking, is to be 
judged solely by the value of a man's 
service to the community; and that is the 
way people in general look at the large 
successes. But in the smaller successes 
they are apt to apply a different rule, and 
so to make for themselves a great fund of 
unhappiness. ` 
For my own part, I cannot discover 
that the amount of money a man makes 
is the main indication of his success. If 
he is a pauper, of course he is a failure; 
because, no matter what one does, if one 
does it well, he will get a sufficient money 
return for his practical needs. But to try 
to measure all kinds of success by the one 
rule of money is in a class with trying to 
sell boards, tomatoes, nails, vinegar, 
chandeliers—all by the foot. 
The point is that to the average man 
money comes according to his deserts, 


and those deserts are largely determined | 


by that man’s ability to get on with 
and to have confidence in those around 
him. 

No man can expect to attain a higher 
position who does not have sufficient con- 
fidence in human beings to trust them to 
do their work well. When the people 
around a man fail, 1 think it is usually the 
fault of the man; for he probably has 
demonstrated, by his autocratic ways, 
that he does not trust them. Therefore 
they do not trust in return. Anyone who 
is not both liked and respected by those 
who work with or under him has some 
serious deficiency in his makeup that will 
have to be remedied before he can go 
much farther. A man who trusts other 
men will find that the quickest route to 
promotion is to do his work so well that 
others will trust in him. It is a reciprocal 
relation. 

As I ook around, I see more men having 
their careers blighted by envy than by 
any other single cause. Envy seems to get 
everything out of proportion. It con- 
fuses money with happiness, ability with 
favoritism. A goodly number of people 
seem to spend more time envying their 
fellows than in doing their own work. 

This matter of envy is one that has 
been drilled into me all my life. My 
mother gave us, as a commandment un- 
derlying all others: “Thou shalt 
envy." For she told us that practically 
all sins spring from some form of envy. 
And as I grow older I know that she was 
right; that none of the several kinds of 
success which may be desired can possibly 
be realized if the controlling thought 1s 
envy. Envy will, I think, block a man 
more quicky than drink or any of the 
advertised vices. For it bars working 
with other men. 
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Nightshirts is a 
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“The NIGHTwear 
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range of pleasing shades and 
colors patterned from the 
originations of Faultless de- 
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Faultless nightwear is gener- 
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rately cut. 


Rest assured— 


Night Shirts and Pajamas 
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materials, style and manu- 
facture, at a price which 
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“The NIGHTwear of a 
Nation!” 
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Why I Never Hire Women 
Under Thirty 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Girl from Sixteen to 
Twenty-five 


EING a woman, “over thirty,” and 
having interviewed and employed 
from eight hundred to one thousand 

persons, men, women and girls, during the 
last nine years, I was naturally very much 
interested in the “Six Rules," of the busi- 
ness executive, as given in the August 
AMERICAN, in his article entitled *Why I 
Never Hire Women Under Thirty." 

Unlike him, I have no rules, at least I 
am not conscious of any; but if I were to 
try to put into words any rule, I should 
say I demand only two things: the em- 
ployee must be honest and want the job. 

She may be any age, the younger the 
better, and I'll take her—blonde or bru- 
nette, short or tall, fat or thin. 

She might be even untidy, wofully so; 
for two of the best workers I ever had 
were “impossible,” when they applied for 
work. Occasionally I have employed girls, 
and some women, not only with dirty 
finger nails, but dirty hands, unpolished 
shoes, untidy hair, who have turned out 
to be very dependable workers, and later 


„took pride in their personal appearance. 


lo get out a volume of work, easily, 
quickly, accurately, give me every time 
the girls between sixteen and twenty-five 
years of age. The only place a young girl 
will fail is in executive ability, and that 
only because it is hard for her to control 
those near her own age. 

True, the young girls go to dances, do 
stay out sometimes for a headache; but 
they put the same enthusiasm into their 
work that they do into their social life. 

I know a girl of sixteen who swims, 
dances, skates, and takes care of the thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of merchandise re- 
turned to a big department store in the 
West. And she solves the mysteries which 
arise every day; looks up records on books 
for clues to goods returned without any 
slips, in a way that would do credit to an 
experienced man bookkeeper; and she does 
it all with such a sweet, happy, sprightly 
air that it is a pleasure to have her in the 
office. C. L. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Young Woman of Fifty-One 


I AM a young woman of fifty-one, em- 

ployed on the sales force of a big city 
department store. If I live twenty or 
thirty years more I expect to be a young 
woman of seventy-one or eighty-one, as 
the case may be, for I do not intend ever 
to grow old. 

I have had experience and discipline, 
have learned, to some extent at least, the 
lessons of patience and tolerance of the 
opinions and peculiarities of others, 
learned to study human nature, and draw 
valuable conclusions therefrom. I have 
learned not to expect too much from life, 


or too little, and to face the world with ; 
smile, whether my heart be glad or sad. 
I have learned to think for myself, and to 
act for others. 

The experience of the past year has been 
valuable to me, and had [I gained this 
experience twenty-five or thirty years ago 
I might have been as capable then as now. 
Yel would still have lacked the judg 
ment of riper years. 

I am small, a blonde, with a drooping 
mouth, not temperamental, and enjoy 
fairly good health, despite the deduction: 
of Mr. Great Business Executive in his 
article in THE AMERICAN Macazine. | 
love my work, and feel great satisfaction 
in Wee gin it well. 

s I said at first, I will not grow old, 
My body will age, of course, with the 
assing years, but my soul—never. My 
eart, the physical vital pump that sus 
tains life, will falter and fail perhaps; but 
the aE heart in me, with which ] 
feel and love, my emotional heart, vill, 
I hope, remain young through life. 

On the whole, I share the opinion of the 
writer of the article in the August number 
of this magazine—that women are at thei! 
best in the business world in their ma 
turer years. Youth may be an asset or? 
handicap, but it is more often the latter. 

C. M. L. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Character, Not Age, of First 
Importance 


THE ipud of a certain company ad- 

vertised for a stenographer. From 
numerous answers he chose three likely 
apina to interview. 

was among the three. After our inter- 
view, he said, “You seem to be exactly 
the stenographer I am looking for, excep! 
you are too young and good-looking. You 
would get married on me in six months. 
I want a plain stenographer about thirty- 
five.” 

My denials of committing matrimony 
were in vain. He employed an olde 
woman instead. Four months later she 
resigned because she could not keep up 
the work, which was very heavy. He then 
offered me the position and I accepted it 

I am now thirty-one and in my sixth 
year of employment with this firm. 1am 
worth infinitely more to them now than Í 
I were just entering their employment. 

A woman does not put away all thoughts 
of marriage at the age of thirty. Lam in- 
terested in my work. Yet I have thought?! 
marriage more during the past year thin 
ever have. Why? I have.grown weary 0 
knocking around without a home. Ji 
as the business man demands a home, $0? 
woman who has it in her to be successtu! 
in business also has the desire for rei! 
home life. A man in employing a woman 
always has to take a chance of her mar- 
rying, no matter what her age may bè 
Character, not age, should be the fit 


consideration. M L 
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Nslerday's Vision 


How Art Metal has kept 
pace with American Business 


ANY years ago some men conceived of that time when American 
business would so increase as to leave the rest of the world laps 
behind in the race for commercial leadership. 


And it was at this time, in planning for the needs of the business office of 
the future, that the Art Metal Construction Company made its contri- 
bution to business: Art Metal steel office equipment. 


From the very start, and right down to the present day, the makers of 
Art Metal established the standards for steel desks, safes, cabinets, etc. 
As business grew, Art Metal kept pace by adding to its line, by improving 
each product, by extending its organization until today it is world-wide. 


Other manufacturers have come into this industry, but Art Metal has 
grown to mean so much that all steel office equipment is often referred to 
as "Art Metal.” 


There. is really only one Art Metal—the steel office equipment made by 
the Art Metal Construction Company of Jamestown, New York. This 
concern is the largest manufacturer of its kind in the world. Tts branches 
and agents reach everywhere. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Ihe name of one company-not of an industry 
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One Church Spire Where There “Smokes Fit For 
Might Have Been Ten 


(Continued from page 15) 


eight in number, are brief and specific, as 
follows: 


I believe there is but One only living and 
crue God revealed in three persons—Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory. 

I believe in the substitutional atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I believe in only one condition of salvation, 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ manifested in a 
zodly sorrow for sin and a godly life. 

I believe in the personal abiding of the Holy 
Spirit in every believer. 

I believe the word of God, as contained in 
che Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
is the one rule of doctrine and duty, the only 
inspired and infallible guide. 

T believe in one church of God, embracing 
all who are united to Christ by saving faith 
and divine grace. 

believe in one day of judgment for all man- 
kind, with its eternal awards according to the 
deeds done in the body. 

I believe there are two sacraments, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which are divinely en- 
joined upon all Christians. 


Since Lutheran and Episcopal churches 
do not give members letters or certificates 
on which they can join other denomina- 
tional or union churches, Lutherans and 
Episcopalians are admitted to Grace 
Chapel on confession of faith. All mem- 
bers when admitted on confession of 
faith, whether previously members of 
other churches or not, adond with the 
pastor the “covenant.” 

It was once pointed out that this cove- 
nant is very much in the Presbyterian 
form; but it has never proved a stumbling 
block to anyone who wanted to join 
Grace Chapel. It reads: 


I therefore promise, in dependence upon the 
Grace of God which helpeth our infirmities, to 
attend as diligently as possible upon the public 
and social worship of God in this Church, to 
sanctify the Sabbath, to be faithful in closet 
devotion, and to strive in all things to honor 
my Lord and Saviour by a walk and conversa- 
cion becoming the gospel of Christ. 

And I do hereby pledge myself sincerely and 
inreservedly to devote myself to the Lord, 
to be His forever. 

And furthermore, I do promise to support 
ind sustain the honor and worship of God in 
chis Church, in contributing to its support, and 
to the work it may at any time undertake, 
according as the Lord hath given me. 

To preserve the good name of this Church 
by a consistent walk as the Lord shall give me 
grace, and that no reproach shall be brought 
upon the Master's name or His holy religion. 


HE story of the founding of Grace 

Chapel really begins back in 1908, 
when there was no Protestant church in 
town and when all there was of Oakmont 
lay scattered along Eagle Road. In those 
days a colporteur, Mr. McGregor, regu- 
larly visited the town on his way up the 
valley from Willow Grove. 

Now a colporteur, by Oakmont’s defi- 
nition, is a nice old gentleman, with a soft 
voice and quiet manner, who tries to sell 
you a tract or a little printed prayer, and 
who, if you don’t buy, gives you one. For 


a long time he had been calling at the side 
doors and interrupting the housewives at 
their washing, ironing, or baking. When 
the housewives didn't buy, Mr. McGregor 
always said, “Then I'll just come in and 
we'll have a little verbal prayer together." 
And sometimes, when household duties 
were very pressing, the temptation to buy 
a little printed. prayer and so save the 
time required for a verbal one, was more 
than mortal flesh could stand. 


NE day Mr. McGregor discovered that 
some of the children of Oakmont didn't 
go to Sunday-school because the churches 
were too far away, and he asked one little 
irl to take him to her mother. That was 
Mrs. Barr's little girl, and Mrs. Barr told 
the colporteur that she would be only too 
glad if a Sunday-school could be started 
in Oakmont. 

* What we want to do then," said Mr. 
McGregor, “‘is to talk with other women 
who have children." 

“And so,” said Mrs. John Hibberd, who 
told this part of the story, '* Mrs. Barr and 
the colporteur came to me, because of 
children I always had a plenty." 

The following week the colporteur 
taught a Sunday-school class of twenty- 
two, children and grown-ups. This union 
Sunday-school continued to flourish, and 
a Baptist seminary student was obtained 
for superintendent. Sunday evening 
services were begun in a Quaker meeting 
house, and then one Sunday evening, Mr. 
Neill, a gentleman from Bryn Mawr who 
had tried to establish a union church in 
his home town, came to the service, and 
before he went away, he said: 

“You people are very earnest. I see 
that you would like to have a building of 
your own. At Bryn Mawr, our union 
church has failed because there are too 
many other churches to support. The 
little wooden chapel is there, though, and 
if you'll come and get it, I'll give it to 
you. 

The men of Oakmont at once began 
tearing down Bryn Mawr's little wooden 
chapel and carting home the pieces. It 
was rebuilt on a lot not far from where 
the present handsome stone chapel stands, 
and was dedicated on March 7, 1909. 
But soon the Baptist student left to 
take charge of a church, and Oakmont 
was without either a Sunday-school 
superintendent or a leader for Sunday 
night services. 

'Then in the very path trod by the 
kindly colporteur, Providence directed a 


‘piano salesman to take his steps. And, 


like Mr. McGregor, the piano salesman 
went to see Mrs. Barr. 

"I hear you want a piano for your 
chapel," he said. 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Barr, “we do 
want a piano, but we're worse off for 
someone to preach. What we really want 
is a preacher." 

“l believe I can supply you with 
both," said the piano salesman promptly. 


a King” 


The following letter explains itself. It needs 
no introduction: 


Gentlemen: 


The purpose of this letter is primarily one 
of congratulation and appreciation from one 
of the, I hope, millions of smokers of Edge 
worth Tobacco. 


I have tried most all brands but eventu- 
ally I went “back home” again and smoked 
good old Edgeworth. ’Twas a lucky day 
when I discovered the “blue tin” years 
ago. I wish to express my particular ap- 
preciation for the reliable quality of to 
bacco you put into Edgeworth. One can 
always be sure that the next can will be as 
good as the last. 


I am a draughtsman. Edgeworth is the 
draughtsman’s favorite tobacco. In 8 cases 
out of 10, in our place, 
the boys smoke Edge 
worth. In future ad- 
vertisements, I think 
it would be a good 
stunt if you featured 
the engineer and 
draughtsman as users 
of your tobacco — or 
rather as Edgeworth 
being their favorite 
brand. We have to . 
think and scheme 
and  invent—and 
Edgeworth, I am 
sure, has been a 

By modest ‘‘god- 
M. father” to many great 
+ feats of engineering. 
* Not being a “heavy” 

smoker, my tin lasts 
me quite a while and the tobacco is apt to get 
dry and lose some of its good flavor. 


Here's what I did to overcome that. ] 
took a piece of white blotting paper and 
fitted it snugly into the inside of the cover. 
Then I applied a few drops of water and 
lo, I had a perfect pocket humidor. It works 
great; a drop of water now and then, and 
I get the mellowest tobacco out of that can 
to the very last crumb—smokes fit for a 
king. 


Edgeworth doesn't delight everyone's taste. 
But it may please you. 


Just send us your name and address on a 
postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to whom 
you will go for supplies, if you like Edge- 
worth. We will send you without charge 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes, 
cut into thin, moist slices. One slice rubbed 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is simply „the 
same tobacco, rubbed up, ready to go right 
into your pipe. 

We believe you'll notice how nicely Edge- 


worth packs. That means that it burns 
evenly and freely. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 2ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If yous 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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, HELP BUILD PERSONALITY» z 
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. 
Central New York's 
Clothes of Super-worth | 

Mere quality could not justify e 
this claim—for quality is a matter 
of course in “The Home of Good 
Clothes,” Central New York. 

STADIUM excellence rests on the 
Thought which puts more value for 
you in every STADIUM Garment. 

Thought guided by a profound 
grasp of men's clothes-needs. 

By a personal knowledge of climatic 
requirements local taste the 
country over. 

By à Desig alent which works 
in cloth with as high and truly artistic 
inspiration as sculptor ever wrought ir 
marble or bron 

By an alm infallible sense of 
Good. Taste in fabrics, patterns and color-shades. 


STADIUM Clothes are sold nearly everywhere by me r- a na » 


chants whose slogan is “Courtesy and Fir-Sersice 


M vandari 
NOW 


r brochure “STADIL 


best thing to a "'try-on 
t Write for your copy 


itumn and Winter, 192% 


Made of 
Tulfwear 
ALL-WOOL 
FABRIC 


Guaranteed to 


Oa 


\ Super- Tit! WODHULL, G@DALE & BULL, Ine 
Makers o& Stadiu m Clothes 
Syracuse, NY. | 
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“Only yesterday 1 was talking with a 
fine young fellow, Jim Feely, a carriage 
salesman, who is a Methodist local 
preacher. Every Sunday he preaches over 
at Richboro, and he was saying it keeps 
him away from his family so much that 
he'd like to preach nearer home. He lives 
in Philadelphia.” 

So Mr. Feely was asked to preach a 
sort of trial sermon at Oakmont, and he 
gave one which he is still often requested 
to repeat. After service the women were 
talking it over, and a dear old lady, who 
was very deaf, spoke up. 

“If you're talking baie the man who 
preached to-night,” she said, ‘I want to 
say I hope you get him for our preacher, 
because he’s the frst man you’ve ever had 
that I could make out to hear.”” 

That decided the vomen of the church; 
and their approval carried weight with 
the men, who said that, though they had 
paid his predecessor only five dollars a 
week, they would pay Mr. Feely seven. 

“All we asked of Mr. Feely for seven 
dollars a week," says one of the charter 
members of Grace Chapel, ‘was that he 
be superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
teach the adult class, lead the Christian 
Endeavor, and preach the evening ser- 
mon! He not only did all that, but he 
helped marry ana bury, and often he 
shoveled the snow off the walks and stoked 
coal in the heater." 


T WAS in 1912, after Sunday morning 

services had been added to Mr. Feely’s 
program, that both preacher and members 
of the chapel began talking of the possi- 
bilities of a union church, regularly estab- 
lished. The preacher had happened upon 
a religious census of 1906, and had found 
that in that year more people had joined 
union churches than denominational 
churches, in proportion to the number of 
each then existing. 

The first man the preacher talked it 
over with was a Baptist, eighty years old. 
The Baptist said, “P ve been a Baptist a!l 
my life. Mv family and I will always be 
Baptises, bur this little town couldn't 
support more than one church. My 
family will unite with the first church 
that is organized in Oakmont.” 

A Presbs terian, the head of a family 


, Which for five generations had belonged 


to Immanuel Presbyterian Church in 


| Phitadciphia, said. “Tt will be a sacrifice 


t0 cive up oar church connections, bur if 


ta union churen is organized here, we'll 


surely jom.” 
O.hcrs, members of all denominations 
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It's all in the lather! 


OU'LL say so, too, when you see 
in the mirror the reflection of your 
face smiling from out a great billowy 
cloud of rich and creamy lather. 


Since 1840, generation after genera- 
tion of real men have indicated Williams' 
as their ultimate choice in shaving soaps. 
They prefer it because no matter what 
the condition — “hard? water, cold 
water, sunburn, tender skin — they 
know the result will always be a clean 
shave and a delightful sensation of 
complete comfort after it. 

Men who use Williams’—and know œ 
its thick, softening, velvety lather which $ 
won't dry on the face — declare that 
between it and other shaving creams 
there is a subtle difference which they 
can only express by the phrase, com- 
plete *shave-satisfaction." 


Your choice of four forms 
ShavingCream Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Liquid Shaving Powder 


Send 20e in stamps for trial sizes of all four forms, then 
lecide which you prefer. Or send 6c in stamps for any one. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you prefer to use a shaving cup, as many 
still do, ask your dealer for Williams’ Mug 


Shaving Soap, or Williams’ Barber Soap. 2 
LL 


After the shave you will 
enjoy the comforting touch 
of Williams’ Talc. Send 4c 
for a trial size of either the 
Violet, Carnation, English 
Lilac or Rose. 


liams 


Shaving 
Cream 


THE 18 WILLIAMS COMPANY, MAKERS ALSO OF MATINEE VIOLETS JERSEY CREAM AND OTHER TOILET SOAPS, TALC POWOER, DENTAL CREAM.ETC. 
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; This year the Bell telephone sys- 
tém has required 75,000,000 pounds 
of copper; 10,000 tons of galvan- 
ized iron and steel wire; 12,000 tons 
of pole line hardware; 100,000,000 
pounds of lead; 1,000,000 pounds of 
antimoriy; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for di- 
rectories; more than 24,000,000 feet 
of lumber; 12,000,000 feet of clay 
conduits; 10,000,000 glass insula- 
tors. These are only some of the 
chief requirements, only a part of 
the absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item men- 
tioned, as well as of scores of other 
items, have been compelled to 
withdraw promises of delivery, re- 
ject orders, refuse contracts and even 


One Policy 


E A LANDSCAPE 
sw ARCHITECT 


profession. £ = 
Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 
you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 
American Landscape School. 11B, Newark, N. Y. 


Send forlarge 
\ cata- 
lesson 


~a Earn $18 to 


Earn while 
you learn 


mts. 
BOOK FREE Bead bow easy our 


to 
master. Learn in one-third the usual 
time. Nurses have unusual social ad- 
vantages. Fastest and most econom- 
ical way to learn. Free outfits, Dip- 
lomaa give If 18 or over, write. 
CHICA: MURSING 
iL, Chicac 


Supply and Demand 


shut down plants. The reasons are 
that they have been unable to se- 
cure materials for manufacture, fuel 
for power, or cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, sup- 
plies have been more severely cur- 
tailed than at any time in the history 
of the Bell System. Special repre- 
sentatives have scoured the country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, 
shipping points; and rushing goods 
forward. 

The impressive conclusion is that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
Bell System has actually gained on 
demand and has exceeded all pre- 
vious records in putting in new 
telephones. g 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 


BEAUTIFUL 
BOUDOIR LAMP 


75 
Value only 88 


Regularly sold at $12.50. Made charm- 
ingly of white metal, shaded ivory finish 
—height 15 inches, width 7 inches—with 
soft amber glass panels. Complete with 
silk cord and attachment plug. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE 
XMAS GIFT 


Nothing more pleasing or appropriate for 
the dresser, bedside or dressing table 
Shipped C. O. D. If you do not fancy 
this lamp return it, and we'll promptly 
refund your money. As the supply is 
limited, mail your order TODAY. 


I GHTING FIXTURE CO. 
f WCLAKE STREET UNG FIXTURE GO 


Extraordinary 


And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also J must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be one fold, and 
one shepherd. 


These answers the people talked over 
among themselves and were convinced. 
“You can't get away from John 10:16,” 
they said. dt 

ow they began to discuss the kind of 
creed they should have. The preacher 
and some of the adults of the Sunday- 
school had a!ready obtained cópies of the 
articles of faith, covenant, constitution 
and by-laws which had been drawn up by 
Mr. Neill, for the union church that had 
been tried at Bryn Mawr. People of six 
different denominations began to study 
the articles. Some thought they would 
do. Others thought the wording might be 
changed a little. But all thought that the 
essentials of the eyangelical faith were in- 
cluded. So they began to study the cove- 
nant. 
. "Anybody can see,” said an Episco- 
pale “that this covenant was drawn 

y a Presbyterian; but I think we’d better 
not begin taking either one of these docu- 
ments apart, or we'll never get it together 
again. Here the Lord has sent us articles, - 
covenant, constitution and by-laws right 
along with the chapel which He gave us. 
To be on the safe side with the Lord, I 
think we had better take them just as 
they stand." : 

So it was practically decided that if the 
union idea were to be carried out, the 
documents would be accepted as already 
drawn. 


MEANWHILE, Oakmont people had 
been talking over the union-church 
idea with friends in Philadelphia and towns 
near by, and some of these friends had said : 

“Oh, we've heard of the union-church 
idea in other places. A union Sunday- 
school is all right, but a union church 
can't succeed. It’s bound to split. You 
want to make it denominational.” 

One lady thought this over on her way 
home from Philadelphia, and on reaching 
Oakmont said to a group of women of 
various denominations, “I’ve been told 
that the union idea won’t work. The 
church will have to be denominational; 
and I’m going to make it Lutheran.” 

But the other ladies had been talkin 
with their friends. One of them said, e 
don't see how you can do that, for there 
are only three or four Lutheran families. 
There are more Presbyterians. Pm going 
to make it Presbyterian." 

Others said Baptist, others Methodist, 
and still others Episcopal. 

“Well,” sighed the Lutheran lady, “I 
don't see any way out of it but to make it 
union, though, land knows, we can ex- 
pect trouble enough. The Sunday-school 
has been all right, but they do say a union 
church can’t succeed.” 

There were a number of families in 
which the husband was a Presbyterian 
and the wife was a Baptist. These now 
came forward to endorse the union idea 
more strongly than before, for they had 
decided that it would be fine for husband 
and wife to be members of the same 
church. And while there was still a little 
drift toward the denominational way, a 
strong Baptist family moved to Oakmont 
and the head of this family said: n 

"Oh, don't make it Presbyterian or 
Lutheran or Methodist or anything like 
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“Find the Man!” 


“Well pay him $5,000 a year. 
ployees— pick out those who not only have been doing their 
work well but have been studying in spare time getting 


ready for advancement. 


Employers everywhere are combing their ranks for men with ambition, 
for men who really want to get ahead in the world and are willing to prove 


Go over our list of em- 


Thats the kind of man we want 
for this job and for all of this firm's responsible positions." 


it by training themselves in spare time to do r 


some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of man! The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious 
to help you prepare for advancement in the work of 
your choice, whatever it may be. More than two 
million men and women in the last 29 years have taken 
the I. C. S. route to more money. More than 110,000 
others are getting ready right now. Hundreds are 
starting every month. Isn't it about time for you to 
find out what the I. C. S. can do for you? 


Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7452B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can quality for the posi 
tion, or in the s iubject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL sicat. 
Bisctricl ghtingand Rallways 
Electric 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 


SA LESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING: 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
lechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 

Machine) Shop Practice Ca ning 

Toolm BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Gas En ico perating Private Secretary 


CIVIL ENGI BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Masping ienegrapher MM PE = 
RINE FOREMAN OR, ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Bullder Teacher 


Common School Subjects 


Architectural Draftsman civit SERVICE 


Structural Engincer allway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AV TOMOBILE OPERATING 
heet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 


Spanise 
French 
Italias 


Textile Overseer or Supt Navigation 
CHE. AGRICULTURE 
Mathematics Poultry Raising 
Name. 

Present 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 

Mate 


City 
Canadians may send this e 
International Correspondence Schools À 


7-25-19 
ontreal. Canada 
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that, because I do love my Baptist church. 
Make it union, with the nes 
that some day we putina baptistry, 

I'll join." 

“But,” said a Presbyterian, who had 
been enthusiastic at first, who's going to 
govern us? The Presbyterians are gov- 
erned by synods and assemblies, the 
| Lutherans by synods, the Methodists by 
conferences, and the Episcopalians by 
diocesan authorities. What vll we do if 
trouble comes? Who will straighten us 
out? 

lhese questions "were answered by 
studying the constitution and by-la 
It was agreed that, under the cons 
tion, the responsibilities of pastor, c 
cil, trustees, and congregation, wei 
well regulated, and that, d EE 
rowing trouble, the rest should 
the Christian spirit. 

“How about our young people? 
some of the mothers. “We vea 
as members, we'll be identified with the 
only church there is, but with whom 
our young people be identified?” 

""[hat's all right,” said others. “Our 
Sunday-school already belongs to the 
state Sunday-school association, ed 
voung people will further be united with 
the. young people of various denomina- 
tions by the Christian Endeavor and Ep- 


| worth League organizations." 


" But we won't be able to do any es 
sionary work,” objected some of the 
women, "for this work is done only 
through denominational boards." 

This matter was investigated, and it 
was found that denominational boards 
accept contributions from non-denomina- 
tional sources, and that there were non- 
denominational missions in Africa an 
China. 


SENE E Grace Chapel was organized, it 
has never been handicapped in mis- 
sionary work because it is non-denomina- 
tional. It supports two orphans in India, 
a native missionary in Chima and one in 
Mrica. It maintains two scholarships in 
Marysville College. A union T 
school, likewise known as Grace Cha 
has been established at Cassatt, PU 
tucky, with funds raised in Oakmont. 
ind Grace Chapel has found many op- 
portunities for gifts to American ians, 
flood sufferers, and to others inurgent need. 
So the objections were stilled. But, 
Pot before the hral understanding was 
reached, a Methodist come to the Pastor 
Hou 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


ERE are two men of equal position and 
business income. Which of them repre- 
sents you? 


They read about the same number of hours 
each week. But one has no plan for his reading; 
at the end of the year he has little or nothing 
to show. 


The other talks like a man who has traveled 
widely, though he has never been outside of 
the United States. 


He knows something of Science; though he 
had to stop school at fifteen. He is at home 
with History, and the best biographies; and the 
really great dramas and essays. Older men like 
to talk to him because he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly and talking 
interestingly. 


What's the secret of his mental growth? How can a man 
in a few minutes of pleasant reading each day gain so much? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, study 


Send for this 
Free Booklet that 
gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of 


reading 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
— New York 
Branches and Representatives Everywhere 


But it will mean a 
tremendous difference 


in their positions and 
earning power fifteen 
years from now. 


and teaching, forty years of it as president of Harvard 
University, hae answered that question in a free booklet 
that you can have for the asking. In it are described the 
contents, plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five Foot Shelf of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


VERY well-informed man and woman should at least know 
something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education," how he has 
so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a day” is enough, how in 

leasant moments of spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. 
liot has provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every University 
strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, “your little 
free book meant a big step forward, and it showed me besides the 
way to a vast new world of pleasure.” | 


Think of it. The satisfaction of being a marked man or woman in 
any company. And all for a few minutes of pleasure reading each day. 


This is the promise of the Five Foot Shelf. Two hundred 
thousand Americans have proved that promise; they have tested the 
value of Dr. Eliot’s guidance. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Mail me the 64-page Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day,” telling about the Five Foot Shelf of Books and 
containing the two valuable articles by Dr. Eliot and 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, on what and how to read for a 
liberal education. 
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In the company 
they keep— 


MosarN Cuff Links win 
on their good looks first, and 
because their variety of at- 
tractivedesignsandexquisite 
tones offers escape from the 
monotony of the same old 
all-duty cuff grips every day. 
There isn't a shirt or necktie 
made you cannot match with 
MosarN Links to harmonize. 


Mosain Cuff Links are 
so reasonably priced, it’s 
simpleenoughtokeepseveral 
pairs to jibe with your shirts 
and ties. Your men’s wear 

-dealer will be glad to help 
you in selecting the best color 
effects and combinations. 


ee S) 
TRADE C" MARK 

'There are handsome, spe- 
cial sets of MosaiN Cuff 
Links, three pairs in a taste- 
ful case, with a handy color 
chart that shows you in- 
stantly what color in links 
harmonizes with a variety of 
colors in shirts. A mighty 
fine gift to a man friend; a 
useful gift to have, yourself. 


Chain, post or snap styles, 
tohichezer style you favor. 


FREEMAN-DavGHADAY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Men's Jewelry 
Chartley, Mass. 

Makers also of MOSAIN Collar 


Holders and Pins for Soft 
Collars—at all Dealers. 
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tized twenty-nine candidates. Later, on 
May 14th, 1915, the pastor was ordained 
by the Chester Presbytery. The new stone 
chapel was dedicated October 4th, 1914. 

: What do members of Grace Chapel say 


! to-day about the union idea? 


“Once,” said a Lutheran lady, a charter 
member, “I used to sit in church and say 
to myself, ' My, it's a great sacrifice for us 
Lutherans to belong to a union church! 
Don't we have to sit here and watch the 
Baptists be immersed? And don't I take 
communion in the pew because everybody 


; else does? And we don't have any con- 


firmation or catechetical classes now.’ 

“But I soon stopped feeling that way. 
Then I began to wonder what would hap- 
pen if our pastor had to leave; and to fear 
our church might fail if he did. Now I 
don't think it would, for we're all educated 
to the community way of doing things." 

A lifelong Presbyterian says: 

“Several denominations have thought 
that Grace Chapel was a very handsome 
church and that this was a flourishing 
community. So they have broached the 
subject of starting denominational 
churches here. But we have told them 
that, if they do, the members of their 
denominations belonging to Grace Chapel 
will be the very first to oppose them. We 
all feel that way about it. A community 
church just fits our needs.” 

A lady, a Presbyterian, says: 

“There are two things about it: You 


.| get more spiritual benefit from a small 


church, anyway, and in this church, 
where everybody starts with the idea of 
coóperating, the men seem to take hold 
better. At church service there are about 


as many men as women. The men get 
over being too bashful to do active work." 

The Rev. James H. Feely, pastor, says: 

“T think we get along so well because 
we know the individual can’t have his own 
way, nor the denominational way. No 
problem has ever come up that we couldn’t 
adjust by talking it over. In denomina- 
tional churches, sometimes, the youn 
people don’t like the old way, and the ol 
people don’t like the new way. Sometimes 
that leads to serious trouble. A pastor 
of a union church must not preach the- 
ology. He must confine himself to the 
message of the gospel." 

A Methodist: 

“When we moved out here three years 
ago I thought that my family would, of 
course, trolley in to Philadelphia to attend 
church. Then, one Saturday afternoon 
I went out to the Oakmont ball field. The 
teams were just evenly divided, and the 
man at the bat, with one strike, said I 
could have his place in a minute. He 
ripped out a three-bagger and started 
around the bases. i 

“*Gee whiz,’ I said to the man nearest 
me. 'Who's that?’ 

“*That’s the boss,’ he said. ‘Don’t you 
know him yet? The Rev. James H. Feely. 
You’d better come around to church in 
the morning, hear a good sermon, and 
make up your mind to join. You know 
we're union.’ 

“I said I'd join any church he wanted 
me to, if it would help me to knock out 
three-baggers like that. The next mornin 
I went to church; and, I tell you, ‘the boss 
is as good in the pulpit as he is at the bat. 
I joined." 


Foolish Questions Asked - 
| in Sehools 


(Continued from page 13) 


of affairs in the Western city so hopelessly 
fell down: 
GEOGRAPHY 


1. What is an important result of each 
of the two motions of the earth? 

2. Give the difference between solar 
time and standard time, showing why the 
modern world was forced to a change. 

3. Explain what is meant by the great 
change from the local to a world market 
that has taken place in the last hundred 
years, telling some of the causes for the 
change. 

4. Show what relation this world 
market bears to need of a “world league.” 


History 
I 


It has been said that to adopt the Lodge 
reservations to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations would make that 


. keague as weak as was our first Govern- 


ment. 7 
1. Mention five points of weakness 


. under our first Government, and show 


how they were corrected under our Con- 


' stitution. 


2. With what point does Article X of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations deal? 
3. What one of its powers is Congress 


jealously guarding in its reservation on 
Article X? 

_ 4. If this treaty is made, who, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, must make it? 


. I 
The United States has forced the 


Monroe Doctrine to be written into the 
League of Nations. 
QU Explain why it has been said to be 
presumptuous" to call this doctrine in- 
ternational law. 
2. Give the three important points in 
the doctrine. Show how they no longer 
apply literally to conditions in U. S. 


nt 


According to our Constitution: 

I. How is our Government divided? 

2. What are the provisions regarding 
laws taxing the people? 

3. Under what condition may the 
Prohibition Amendment still be taken out 
of our Constitution? 

4. Congress passed a law against the 
daylight-saving plan. The President 
vetoed the bill. The law stands as Congress 
passed it. Explain how that can be. 


IV 
I. What is an industrial revolution? 
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Will you have to 
carry your loved ones 
through a burning build- 
ing before you will Act? 


“He did a real job, then, of investigating 


E flung them from him as if they had been 

pigmies. His was the strength of love— 
that greatest love that a strong man feels for but 
one person—his mother. 

In that burning hospital lay a sweet-faced old 
woman. And he was going to her—in spite of 
all, he was going! 

Through smoke and flames he fought his 

. choking way until at last he found her helpless 
there on her bed. How he managed to carry her 
out through that inferno, he never knew; for 
when it was all over he realized only the anger 
that had gripped him as he staggered out with hi 
precious mother, leaving behind those who had 
called to him in vain. 

And the more he thought, the greater was his anger. 

Gone from his mind were all the impressions he had had 
of this wonderful hospital when he had consigned his mother 
to its care—its famous surgeons—its modern equipment— 
its deft, clearthinking nurses. 


GRINNELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


“Who builds hospitals with fire«traps in their basements 
and attics? Who camouflages them with a few tiled rooms 
and safe-looking walls of brick or stone with treacherous 
fire escapes ?” 


With the energy that had brought him success in his 
every undertaking, he investigated. For a time fire protec- 
tion was his hobby. And he learned the truth—the great- 
est truth in fire protection. With a Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler System in a building any fire that starts will at 
once put itself out through the agency of its own heat. He 
found that no matter when or where a fire starts, the water 
from the Sprinkler overhead will start, too,—that, day and 
night, these faithful mechanical firemen will watch and work 
as no human can. 


Read—"Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy" 


You can find out just what he found uf ag po necari Ri 
poin y schools 
and 


this man 
ity are made safe by automatic 
r dre Greet Cu; das West Exchange Street, 


COMPANY 
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Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 
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See it in the Bradley Department o£ 
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What natural conditions does industry 
depend upon? 

2. Inasmuch as one army was vic- 
torious at the Battle of Waterloo, why is 
Waterloo always a synonym for defeat? 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Solve by short methods: 

a. 648 X $.1214. 

b. 9426 lbs. changed to tons. 

c. $8,428 divided by $8.75. 

d. 250 X $.64. 

2. Solve by equation: 

a. Find the whole number of which 
7$ is 375. 

b. If you have read 240 pages in a 
book of 384 pages, what per cent 
is still not read? 

c. If a stationer buys 144 pencils at 
$.0234 apiece, and sells them at 
a gain of 162; per cent, what is 
his gain? 

3. The gas meter in the house regis- 
tered 62,482 cu. ft. on December ist, and 
64,170 cu. ft. on January rst What was 
our gas bill at 8oc.per 1000 cu. ft.? 

4. A camping party finds that it can 
buy 12 lbs. of army bacon for $3, or it can 
buy the bacon for 40c per lb. What per 
cent will it save by buying the bacon the 
cheaper way? 

5. A boy's athletic club needed a 
basket ball that was marked $12, a foot- 
ball that was marked $14, a bat at $2.50, 
and a ball at $.75. They found that be- 
cause they belonged to the school they 
could get 25% off; and if they paid cash, 
10% otf. What would it cost the club to 
buy the things and pay at once? 

6. Which would be the better invest- 
ment for a boy to make with $1,200 which 
he may have for one year and a half: to 
buy Liberty bonds at 442%, or put itin a 
savings bank which gives 4% semi- 
annual compound interest? 


Answers to Ayres Test Questions 


Here are the answers to the questions 
in the Ayres test: 


GEOGRAPHY 


* Greatest width of Europe: 75°47’. 
5592 miles. 3. Cetinje. 
nis cludes portions of Bolivia, Chile, 
indi Argentine. 
5. Northwestern border of India in the 
Himalayan Mountains. 


ARITHMETIC 
2. 8% lbs. — 3. 23.1 sq. in 
4.302 F. 5. .79 
History 


1000—Voyage of Lief, son of Eric. 

1607—Jamestown settled, May 13. 

1638—Anne Hutchinson moved toRhode 
Island. 

1763—Treaty of Paris, marking end of 
French and Indian War. 

October 17, 1781—Capitulation of York- 
town. 

1818—Illinois admitted to the Union, 
December 

146 M eine War. 

April 14, 1861— Firing on Fort Sumter. 

1873— Jemonetization of silver. 

1901—Assassination of McKinley, Sep- 
tember 14, 1901. 


I. 5 A. M. 


Gosh, what a time I had finding any- 
body who could provide all the answers, 
even after a week's notice! How many of 
the answers could you have given? 


Answers to Modern-Lines Schools 
Tests 


Here are the answers to the various 
sample questions from the schools con- 
ducted along more modern lines: 


Use or REFERENCE Books 


I. Derivation, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing. Webster's Unabridged, Century, 
Standard. 

2. The date of its first. publication. 
Publication date of later editions 
might indicate that the material in 
book is newer than it really is. 

3. lable of coritents gives general sub- 
jects treated, and index locates 
specific details of subjects. 

4. Look in general magazine index at 
any good public library. 

5. Usually, the title, name of author, 
and date of publication. 

6. a. Statistical Abstract of the United 
States (Department of Commerce). 
b. Newspaper directory. c. Same 


(6, 9 


as "a." d. Dictionary of Quota- 


tions. e. Congressional Directory. 
f. Whos Who in America? g. 
World Almanac. 

GEOGRAPHY 


1. Motion on axis makes changes from 
daylight to darkness. Movement 
around the sun once each year 
causes changes of seasons. 

2. Solar time fixed by position of sun 
overhead. As this would make time 

vary between cities in slightly differ- 
ent latitudes, though only a few miles 
apart, it was necessary to have stand- 
ard or uniform time for all places 
within certain wide areas of latitude. 

3. Within the last one hundred years 
the use of coal, iron, and steam has 
revolutionized the world. Before 
these things gave us rapid transpor- 
tation and artificial heat and cold, 
people lived on local supplies bought 
in local markets. Since the common 
use of coal, iron, and steam, any one 
abundant product would admit a 
country to trade with all the world, 
creating a world market. To-day 
we regard as necessities goods 
brought from all the countries. 

4. This great world market has meant 
the establishment of all forms of 
communication, both costly and 
complicated. It has meant the 
growing interdependence of coun- 
tries; the tendency to single lines of 
production even to the extent of 
leaving countries dependent upon 
others for their food. The disturb- 
ance of the commerce of the world 
means suffering and disaster. The 
last war hasshown thatonly respected 
international law could possibly pro- 
tect the world trade. Only some 
form of “world league," with power 
to enforce its rulings, could effect 
a "respected international law.” 


History 
I 


Weaknesses under Articles of Con- 
edeno: 
a. No executive department. 
b. Representation unsatisfactory. 
c. Congress had no power to raise 
' money and soldiers directly. 
d. Congress had no power to regu- 
late commerce at homeor abroad. 
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Webster's New International 
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and easy monthly payments thereafter (in the U. S. and Canada) 
ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About One-Half “Wes 
India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India 
paper. This edition is only about one-half the 
thickness and weight of the regular edition. Size 123% 
in. x 954 in. x 234 in. Weight 8% lbs. 


Vous Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 123% in. x 9*4 in. 
x 513 in. Weight 1514 lbs. Both edi- 
tions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary bur and in e 

dition 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
Geographical Subjects, besides 

thousands of other references. Nearly 

3,000 pages. Over 6,000 illustrations. 

The only dictionary with the New Divided 

Page, characterized aa “A Stroke of Genius." 


To those who mail this coupon at once 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Home Office Dept. S. Springfield, Mass. 
(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
f ver 75 years) 

Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
a copy of "Dictionary Wrinkles'' containing an 
amusing "Test in Pronunciation’ (with key) en 
titled ““The Americanization of Carver;" also 
**125 Interesting Questions'' with references to 
their answers, and Spe, Faonmile Color- 
Plate'' of the new bindings. Please include spec- 

imen pages of India and Regular paper 
terms of your American Magazine free Atlas of- 
fer on Webster's New International Dictionary. 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college.” 


is the 1920 “New Reference Atlas of the 
World," containing148 pages, with 96 pages 
e of maps beautifully printed in colors with 


areas and populations of all countries, in- 
cluding changes brought about by the Great War, Parcel-Post Guide, 
Late War Maps, etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, size 954 x 12 4. 
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| 
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Mrs. C. H. Hare of Michigan, a busy housekeeper, earned — || 
| $25.00 in one month. Miss Elizabeth Newton of North || 


|| Carolina made over $60.00 in July. Mr. Wm. M. Fouts of Iowa, a divinity student, 
earned $10.00 weekly in spare time. 


YOU may do as well or better. Get our offer by use of coupon 
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Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 86A 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 W. 13th Street, New York City 


Tell me about your (full time) (spare time) plan. 


Name 


e. Each State was practically a law 
unto itself. 


Correction under Constitution: 


N 
. 


2 


a. Executive office created. 

b. Senate made to represent the 
States, and House to represent 
the people. 

c. Congress empowered to collect 
taxes and raise armies. 

d. Congress given power to regulate 
commerce. 

e. Constitution made the supreme 
law. 

Article X deals with the preserva- 

tion from external aggression of the 

territorial integrity and political 
independence of League members. 

Power to declare war. 

The Senate. 


II 


Since Congress has never written 

the Monroe Doctrine into a law, or 

accepted it in any formal way, it has 
been said to be “presumptuous” to 
call it our international law. 

Important points of Monroe Doc- 

trine: 

a. American continents henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any 
European power. 

b. European systems of govern- 
ment not to be extended in 
America. 

c. United States to isolate herself 
from European affairs. 


How conditions have changed: 


4 
2. 


who 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


a. No foreign power about us but 
England. 

b. Most systems of government in 
Europe as democratic as our own. 

c. United States so entwined with 
European affairs that isolation is 
impossible. 

IH 


Into executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches. 

All such laws must be made by the 
House of Representatives. 

If found to be unconstitutional -by 
the United States Supreme Court. ` 
The Congress passed it over the veto 
by a two-thirds vote. 


IV 


An industrial revolution is a sweep- 
ing change in methods of industry. 
By such a change, man may be 
turned from hand power and from 
work on land, to mechanical power 
and work in great manufacturing 
plants. Indiéuduality of the worker 
may be lost and production greatly 
increased. Industry depends upon 
such natural factors as soil, climate. 
and distance from raw materials. 

It marked the defeat of Napoleon, 
had seemed unconquerable. 


ARITHMETIC 


a. $81. b. 4.713. c. 963.2. d. $160. 
a. 428 b. 621% per cent. c. 66 
cents. 
$1.35. 
3715 per cent saved. 
s Lais 

I, bonds; $73.45, savings T 
$7.55, gained in Liberty Bongo ab 


(N. B.—All answers to these questions from 
public schools were provided by the schools 
and not by the author of this article.) 
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How “Silent Simms” Became 
a Master of Speech 


“ OU are exasperating beyond 
words,” shot out Mr. Worden. 
“Why didn’t you keep Mr. 

Truesdale here? You knew I would be 

back in ten minutes.” 

Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied 
weakly, “I did try to keep him here, Mr. 
Worden, but he wouldn't stay." 

“What? Wouldn't stay even ten min- 
utes? Why, you could have kept him that 
long without his realizing it. Why didn't 
you talk to him about the weather, about 
peace, about the price of potatoes, about 
anything?” 

This wasn't the first calling down I had 
heard Simms get. He had been with the 
firm for eight years and had reached the 
point where he was as much a fixture 
around the office as the desk or the chairs. 
He was a slow-going, steady plugger, 
earning $40 a week. He managed to keep 
busy in the Sales Department, keeping 
records of salesmen's reports. No one 
around the office seemed to notice him. 
He was so quiet that the only things that 
would start him talking were such mo- 
mentous events as the beginning of the 
war or the end of the war. Even when his 
baby was born, Harry said only three 
words— It's a boy." 

It wasn't long before we nicknamed him 
"Silent Simms." 

Yet the "Silent Simms” of two years 
ago is now our Sales Manager, regarded 
as one of the most brilliant men in our 
organization, getting an annual salary 
that runs close to five res, and is 
slated for the vice-presidency! 

How all this happened in so short a 
time makes one of the most remarkable 
stories of success I have ever heard. But 
` Jet Harry tell the story as he told it to me 
when I asked him point-blank what sort 
of magic he used in transforming himself. 

"Well" said Harry, "you remember 
when Mr. Truesdale came in that day and 
I could not hold him for ten minutes until 
the Chief got back? And when the Chief 
came back and found Truesdale gone, how 
he bawled me out? That incident marked 
the turning point of my life. 1 made up 
my mind that I was going to live down 
the nickname of ‘Silent Simms,’ that had 
fastened itself upon me to a point where 
I hardly spoke to my wife. I was just 
afraid. I had almost forgotten how to use 
my tongue. Perhaps I got that way be- 
cause every time I opened my mouth I 
‘put my foot in it.’ I was always getting 
in wrong. I would give instructions and 
then have to spend twenty minutes trying 


* 


By MARTIN M. BYRON 


to explain them. I would dictate a letter 
and then have to write five more to explain 
the first one. I would try to explain an 
idea to the Chief and would get so flus- 
tered that I couldn't make myself under- 
stood at all. In my social life I became 
almost a hermit. We never went out be- 
cause I was like a sphinx among people. 
I was the best listener you ever saw and 
the worst talker. 

"Well, when the Chief called me down that day 
it was the ‘straw that broke the camel's back.’ It 
was the most humiliating experience ] ever went 
through. I had been with the firm 8 years—was 

etting $40 a week—and was the office ‘football.’ 
i went home that night determined to learn how 
to talk convincingly, interestingly, and forcibly, so 
that I could hold people spellbound, not only for 
ten minutes, but by the hour. No more of the silent 
stuff for me. I had no more idea of how to do it 
than I have of how to jump across the ocean, but I 
knew that | wanted to do it and I knew that I 
would never get anywhere until I did do it. It 
took a shock to make me realize what it was 
that was holding me down to the grind of detail 
work, but when I finally realized why | was called 
‘Silent Simms’ I began to investigate all that had 
been written on the subject of talking. I did not 
want to become a public speaker—what | wanted 
was the ability to talk as a business asset. | bought 
numberless books on public speaking, but they all 
taught oratory, and were so complicated that I gave 
up almost in discouragement. I continued my 
search, however, and was rewarded a few weeks 
later by hearing about the work of Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law of New York University, who was con- 
ducting a course in business talking and public 
5 3 
"You may be sure that I lost no time in attend- 
ing the lectures. I went after them as eagerly as a 
hungry wolf goes after food. To my great surprise 
and pleasure | grasped the secret of being a con- 
vincing talker—the secret I had needed all my life— 
almost in the first lesson. 

"Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to 
stand up and talk to others. I learned how to talk 
to a number of people at the same time. I learned 
how to make people listen to every word I said. 
I learned how to say things interestingly, forcibly 
and convincingly. I learned how to listen while 
others talked. I learned how to say exactly what 
I meant. I learned when to be humorous with telling 
effect, and how to avoid being humorous at the 
wrong time. 

"More important than these vital fundamentals 
were the actual examples of what things to say and 
when to say them to meet every condition. [ found 
that there was a knack in making reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right and wrong 
way to make complaints, to answer complaints, to 
give estimates, to issue orders, to give opinions, to 
bring people around to my way of thinking without 
antagonizing them, and about how to ask banks for 
a loan. Then, of course, there were also lessons on 
speaking before large audiences, advice on how to 
find material for talking and speaking, actual rules 
ne talk to friends, to servants, and even to 


"And the whole thing was so simple that in a 
single evening I learned the secrets that turned me 
into a very dynamo of ambition. I knew that I had 
at last found the road to Mastery of Speech. 
began to apply the principles at once, and found 
that my words were electrifying people. I began to 


get things done. | began to put a new kind of ginger 
into my letters, into my memoranda, into my talks 
with customers, and with people in the office. li 
a little three minute talk with the Chief [ nearly 
floored him with some ideas that had been in my 
mind for years, but which I had always been afraid 
to mention. [t wasn't long before I was taken off 
my old desk and put at the city salesman's desk. 
You know how I made good. Seems almost like a 
dream now. Then. a short time later, | was given 
Roger's job on the road, in the hardest territory 
we have. And when I began to break records there 
the Chief wired me to come back and gave me 
Morgan's job as the sales manager when Morgan 
was put in charge of the Seattle office. 

"This great change came over me simply as a 
result of my having learned how to talk. I imagine 
there are thousands of others who are in the same 
boat in which I found myself and who could become 
big money-makers if they only learned the secret 
of being a convincing talker.” 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked him if | 
could not have the benefit of Dr. Law's Course and 
he told me that only recently Dr. Law had prepared 
a complete course in printed form which contained 
exactly the same instructions as he had given in his 
lectures. I sent for it and found it to be exactly 
as he stated. After studying the eight simpl 
lessons | began to realize that Simms’ success was 
the natural outcome of real ability to talk. For my 
own success with the Course has been as great as his. 
I can never thank Simms enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law's Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech.” Dr. Law's 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking. 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn the secret 
of speaking and how you can apply the principles of 
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rawn. 
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Many appetizing discoveries are made with the 
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mE 


Buying 
a 163-Story House 


(Continued from page 33) 


of pityingly, and saying to myself, ‘You 
ald fool, you have no kick coming! Those 
poor fellows are worse off than you are! 

“Just then I happened to glance up at 
one of the men, and I noticed he was 
looking down at me with a sort of pat- 
ronizing grin on his face. When he caught 
my eyes on him he turned quickly away 
and went on rubbing the window. But 
the thing irritated me. So much so, that 
I couldn't keep my mind on my work, and 
finally, when one of the men came to 
clean the inside of the glass, I struck up a 
conversation. 

“Well, sir, in twenty minutes I bet I 
was the most disgusted man in New York. 
These fellows that I was sympathizing 
with from my thirty-five-dollar angle 
were getting from six to eight dollars a day 
for washing windows! Think of it! Some 
of them could scarcely speak the English 
language, and were earning around fifty 
a week, while a fairly well-educated man 
like me had spent ten years of his life to 
reach the point where he could get about 
two thirds of that. 

“I quit the ‘Roar’ that week, and a 
few days afterward I got a job with the 
Everclean Company, learning the win- 
dow-washing game. I have charge of a 
gang now that covers some of the down- 
town offices. I average around seven- 
fifty a day, only have to work from 8 
A. M. to 4:30 P. M., and have made close 
to sixty i by working overtime—almost 
twice what I got for taking care of the 
‘Roar’s’ finances!" 


BUT to return to my home-hunting 
quest: After prowling about the city at 
all hours of the day and night, attempting 
to rent anything except the Woolworth 
Building and Grant's Tomb, I again went 
into caucus with my wife. 

"Pick up the marbles—you win!" I 
said wearily. “I am convinced that it 
would be far easier to discover dental 
parlors operated exclusively for hens 
than it would be to find an apartment in 
New York City. The only ones that are 
available are held at prices that would 
make Midas yell for the police. It ap- 
pears that we will have to stay here and 
see the raise, after all!" 

My charming helpmate presented me 
with a smile of die “I-told-you-so!” 
variety, and then became more serious. 

"Im afraid we cannot remain here 
after all, or even after the first of the 
month,” she told me. “‘Since your verbal 
assassination of the landlord this apart- 
ment has had more visitors than Niagara 
Falls. I have had to act as guide to all 
sorts and conditions of prospective 
n It is all extremely annoying, 
and— 

“There, there!” I interrupted, patting 
her reassuringly on the shoulder. ‘Not 
another sightseer shall darken our thresh- 
old. I’ll explain things to the landlord and 
fix everything up in a jiffy!” 

My landlord must have been a case- 
hardened veteran of many such conflicts, 
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for, after having heard me through with 
a cold eye and saturnine smile, he dis- 
passionately informed me that my apart- 
ment had been rented that morning. 

So that was all settled! 

A few minutes later I was discussing 
with my wife the advisability of purchas- 
ing a tent and becoming squatters in 
Central Park, when she startled me by 
jumping up and clapping her hands to- 
gether excitedly. 

“T have it!’ y she cried. “We will buy 
a house in the country!” 

In some alarm I bent over her and 
pene my hand anxiously across her 

row. 

“T have often warned you not to take 
those infernal headache powders!” I 
said. “You know that a great many of 
them contain opium." 

But she had seized the morning paper 
and was already deep in that thrilling 
serial, Real Estate For Sale—Subur- 
ban," the chapters of which are composed 
by some of the greatest imaginative 
writers in the world. 


I SANK gasping into a nearby chair, 
appalled by her bold suggestion. How- 
ever, woman / always been more daring 
in her initiative than man. Columbus, for 
instance, might have died a discredited 
fanatic had it not been for the active 
imagination. of that wonderful sport, 
Queen Isabella. But the idea of buying 
a house outright amazed me as much as 
would the request that I purchase Chi- 
cago. True, I had some umbrella money 
laid away for the inevitable showery day. 
But my somewhat vague impression was 
that any kind of a house at all would run 
from twenty-five thousand dollars up. 
Later, this impression proved unfounded. 
They run from forty thousand dollars 
up—and how they can run! 

EI know it's idiotic of me to ask this 
question," I said, when I had recovered 
my reeling senses. “‘ But—where are the 
pieces-of-eight coming from that are 
going to buy this castle?” 

“We'll begin by sweepingly economiz- 
ing on everything," she answered, while 
scribbling down a lot of choice addresses 
she had culled from the paper. “ And, 
with what we have, it won’t take long. 
Besides, one doesn’t have to pay it all 
off at once. I don’t know why this 
solution didn’t occur to me before! Think 
of the rent we have paid in the past five 
or six years with absolutely nothing to 
show for it, when we might have been 
paying for our own house! Another thing, 
we're too extravagant—at least, dear, 
you are." 

“Halt!” I broke in sternly. ‘While 
we are on the subject of extravagance, I 
have recently unearthed some interesting 
evidence which I would like to present to 
the court.” 

And, reaching triumphantly into a 
drawer of my desk, I pulled out a sheaf of 
canceled checks. Most of them were for 
healthy amounts, and they were all drawn 
by me in favor of my wife. Covering a 
period of almost four years, the grand 
total bordered on the i imposing. 

“Now, young lady," I grinned with 
malicious joy, “that represents your 
personal expenditures—an item apart 
from household and miscellaneous ex- 
penses—and what have we to show for 
that?" 


How a Fool Stunt" 
nly Made Me a 


Star 


Salesman 


By Warren Hartle 


advice and stay where you are.” 
‘But listen, Jim—" 

“Nothing doing. You can’t convince me that 
you can learn how to sell. If you had a selling 
personality, or if you had the ‘gift of gab’ it 
might be different. But you haven't. I don't 
want to discourage you but you know yourself 
that you were never cut out to be a salesman. 
You'd just be wasting your time trying to learn. 
It's a fool stunt, that's all.” 

Such was my running mate’s answer when I 
told him that I intended to learn the selling 
game. True, | didn't know the first thing about 
selling, and it didn't seem as if I was cut out 
for it. Clerking in the „railway mail service was 
far removed from selling goods, and I didn’t 
blame Jim for trying to cete: me. 

Yet I had heard of a new and easy method 
of learning Salesmanship that was accomplishing 
wonders. This amazing method disclosed the 
very secrets of selling that were used by the most 
successful salesmen in the country. Men who 
previously knew nothing about selling were get- 
ting results that were actually astonishing. 

Why, even one of my brother railroad workers, 
E. C. Kisler, of Rockford, Ill., who had never 
sold a thing in all his life, was now earning almost 
$100 a week as a salesman. And then there was 
another fellow—a fireman—who had learned 
these secrets and was now making $10,000 a year! 
If these fellows could make good, I felt that I 
could, too, so I determined at least to try. 


My First Selling Job 


From the day I began to study these wonderful 
secrets of selling in my spare time, I was filled 
with new hope—new ambition. So clearly ex- 
plained were they that I "caught on" immedi- 
ately. [t seemed like no time before I had mas- 
tered them. It was then that I was informed 
that my first selling job was waiting for me. 

While I had always felt that these wonderful 
secrets would eventually make a successful sales- 
man out of me, | never dreamed that my success 
would come so soon. 

The very first day I was on the road I put 
these secrets into actual practice—and they 
worked! At the end of my first week I received 
a letter from my sales manager congratulating 
me on my success. | had made a record for that 
territory! 

Why I Am in the $10,000 
a Year Class 


Each month my sales kept increasing. And just as my 
sales increased, so did my . I was getting o: 


His: you're all wrong. Take my 


and big orders, at that—from concerns that previously 
had refused to take on our line. Raises in salary seemed 
to follow one on the heels of another. 


Last year, due to these wonderful selling secrets, I Tu 
among the top-notchers of a big fores df lesne, 

in spite of the keenest of competition I Risse — 
this lead ever since. 

Still, I take no great credit for my sudden rise in the 
selling game. What I have done anyone else can do. In- 
deed, I could relate scores of cases where these Secrets of 
Selling have done as much and more for men who were as 

"green" as | was. 

For instance, there is George Kerns of Oklahoma City. 
Kearns had never made more than $15 a week. He learned 
the Secrets of Successful Selling and today he is averagii 
over $200 a week. Then there is P. W. Broedel, Wo 
haven, N. Y., who after six months on the road was making 
$92 a week. 

C. W. Birmingham. of Dayton, Ohio, was a clerk making 
$800 a year. Today he is a Sales Manager and is earning 
$6.500 a year. 

J. L. Debonis was earning $15 a week as a clerk. Now he 
makes as high as $100 a day! 


My Secret Disclosed 


If you wish aei ier t a real job m; 
advice to you A ix due el ieh ul Selling 7 


They are now revealed in tae every fem crag man 
the ‘National Salesmen's Training Association. s man by 
of men have learned these amazing secrets and are now 
filling ne splendid selling positions at salaries ranging from 
$3,500 to $10,000 a year. 

These secrets have always worked—they always will 
work. You can learn in your leisure moments in your 
own home. And just as soon as you are ualified and ready 

ou are given free access to the N. S. 1-4. loyment 
ice which puts you in touch with many 
openings. 


A Great Book on Selling 
Sent Free 


I am authorized to state that the interesting Book “A 
Knight of the Grip" will be sent absolutely free to those 
ces ing in the attached co . This valuable Book tells 

all about the N. S. A. method of Salesmanship 

‘raining and their Free Employment t Service, which has at 
present more calls for salesmen than it can fill. In addition 
you will read of the big opportunities now open for YOU 
in the selling game. 

This amazing Book is entirely free. Simply tear out 
and mail the attached coupon and it will be sent you at once, 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'n, 
Dept. 23-S, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me Free Proof that you can make me a Star Sales- 
man and tell me how you will help me land a selling job. 
Also list showing lines of business with openings for sales- 
men. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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I Teach Piano a Funny Way 


So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. But now, after over twenty-five 
years of steady growth, I have far more 
students than were ever before taught 
by one man. I make them skilled 
players of the piano or organ in quarter 
the usual time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a pretty 
bold statement. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring you to any 
number of my graduates in any part of the 
world. There isn't a state in the Union 
that doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of the piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64-page free 
booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ." 

My way of teaching piano or organ is 
entirely different from 
all others. Out of every 
four hours of study, one 
hour is spent entirely 
away from the keyboard 
learning something 
about Harmony and The 
Laws of Music. This is an 
awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “old school," who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem of 
‘finger gymnastics." When 
you do go to the keyboard 
you accomplish twice as 
much, because you under- 
stand what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I enable 
you to plan an interesting 

iece not only in the original 
e but in other keys as 
well. 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average teach- 
er. My patented inven- 
tion, the EOLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing diffi- 
culties that have troubled 
students for generations. 
By its use, transposition 
— usually a “nightmare” 
to students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With my 
fifth lesson introduce 
another important and ex- 
clusive invention, QUINN- 
DEX. Quinn-Dex is a 
simple, hand-operated mov- 
ing-picture device, which 
enables you to see, right 
before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at 
the keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers more. Instead 
of having to reproduce your 
teacher's finger movements 
from MEMORY — which 
cannot be always accurate 
—you have the correct 
models before you during 
every minute of practice. 
The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you 
months and years of wasted 

effort. ey can be ob- 
| tained only from me and 
there is nothing else, any- 
| where, even remotely like 
them. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn. 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio B11, Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the famous sketch by Schneider, exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition 


Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific teach- 
ing. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all 
others; and even for the wealthiest student, 
there is nothing better at any price. You may 
be certain that your progress is at all times 
in accord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians, who would not recommend any 
Course but the best. It is for beginners, or ex- 
perienced players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. A diploma is granted. Write today, 
without cost or obligation, for 64-page free 
booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ." 


FREE BOOK 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio B11, I 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. I 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ," and I 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced I 
Tultion Offer I 
Name -- I 
I 
Address ms - | 
- ! 


Do you uant it? 


What? $5.00 a week extra. 


I can put you in the 


way of earning that much or more, in your spare time, represent- 
ing The American Magazine, Collier's, Woman's Home Com- 


panion, The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 


Write me to-day. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 83 A 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The expected blushing confusion failed 
to materialize. Instead, my wife arose, 
and with an inscrutable smile stepped 
into her room. In a moment she returned 
with a small, familiar-locking book, which 
she passed over to me without comment. 
One dumfounded glance and 7 supplied 
the latterinquantities! Thebook I heldin 
my hand was one of the most gripping 
volumes of adventure, wisdom, romance, 
and achievement ever written by man—a 
bank book. This one showed a balance 
of within about two hundred dollars of 
the total amount I had presented to my 
wife—as J thought, for her own use—and 
the darn thing was drawing interest! 

When I felt slightly convalescent from 
the first shock, I quickly applied the con- 
ventional compliments and exclaimed en- 
thusiastically: 

“Well, that's certainly great! Now we 

can turn in that bus of ours, get a new 
car, and—" 
_ “We will do nothing of the kind!" she 
interrupted coldly. ‘‘We are going to buy 
a home! Really, you know, you have 
nothing to say regarding the disposal of 
this money, which, in desperation, I have 
asked for as pos allowance from 
time to time, and saved.” 

“But—” I began. 

“You gave me all those checks for 
myself, didn't you?" she asked. 

I nodded gamely. 


"WELL, don't be an Indian giver!’ she 
laughed. “ You can rest assured that 
I'm not going to squander this money on 
anything foolish. i spend some of it on 
things for our new home- -and we'll need 
so many things in a big house!" 

“Oh, a big house, eh?" I muttered 
dazedly, 'You—ah—speak as though I 
had just been elected President! 

"Nonsense!" she answered calmly. 
“If you'll agree to a plan I'm going to 
propose, we can move into our own house 
now with what we have, and we'll own it 
in less than a year with what you'll make 
and I'll save.” 

"What do you want me to do—take up 
the art of safe-blowing or get a job as a 
bond messenger in Wall Street?" I in- 
quired sarcastically. 

“Neither!” she retorted. “I want you 
to turn over to me all the checks you 
receive. I'll keep the books balanced and 
pay all bills. For one thing, that will 
relieve your mind of all that detail and 
should help you to do more and better 
work, as you will have nothing to think 
about but your stories. I'll make a report 
to you every week of our financial stand- 
ing, and if I do not show an immediate 
and substantial saving you can terminate 
the agreement. You know, dear, while 
you have demonstrated some skill in 
making money, you are woefully lacking 
in the ability to hold on to it—which, after 
all, is the important point." 

By this time I was in the condition 
known to the prize ring as “ punch-drunk 
and groggy," but I rallied long enough to 
inquire feebly: i 

“Suppose I should want fifteen or 
twenty cents to go out with the boys on 
Saturday night?” 

“I will arrange for that," she inter- 
rupted easily. “Every week I will write you 
a check for fifty dollars; and, with every- 
thing else paid for, you yourself should 
save something out of that amount!” 
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Name of a name!—as we remarked in 
Brest. 

Springing to my feet, I paced the 
apartment shaking with outraged man- 
hood and coming to a boil with indigna- 
tion. The “‘lord-and-master” idea seemed 
to have gone by the board! Give up my 
independence, bacorie beholden to my 
wife, a mere pensioner on her bounty? 
Far be it from such! 1 laughed sardonic- 
ally, sneered, raved, ranted, reproached, 
and reprimanded, finally sinking into a 
chair with a gesture signifying that the 
matter was closed. But in the end I gave 
in, for with feminine guile my wife re- 
sorted to sharp practice in order to win 
her point. She came and sat on the arm 
of my chair. 

So that is how I accepted the portfolio 
of acting husband at fifty dollars a week 
and found. The job is very exacting, but 
the best I ever had. Incidentally, we got 
the house. And to the astonishment of 
everyone, including myself, I have saved 
something out of my wages—so I am 
passing along the above experiment for 
what it is worth. ] understand that I am 
not the only genus homo who can make 
money but can't keep it. 

I shall never forget the weeks following, 
in which we pursued the elusive house, 
with thousands of other hunters, afoot, 
by auto, boat, and rail. When most of the 
real-estate agents, after a searching look 
at our car and chauffeur (virtual necessi- 
ties in my work), discovered that they had 
no desirable property under $50,000, my 
wife again came to the rescue. She de- 
cided the auto and driver lent us an air of 
prosperity out of all proportion to our 
means; so from then on we did without 
them whenever possible. 

' However, as I say, we finally did get a 


house. 
I WILL pass over the week of absolute 
chaos that followed, incidental to our 
moving, and the two weeks necessary to 
put our new home in order—except to 
say that these three weeks were more 
thrilling than those made famous by 
Elinor Glyn. 

The first thing I did upon my arrival 
at our house was personally to conduct 
myself on an exploring tour of the 
premises, beginning at the cellar and end- 
ing at the attic—the last, by the way, an 
object I hadn't seen since I escaped from 
home at the precarious age of sixteen to 
seek my fortune. As a prisoner released 
from some subterranean dungeon might 
drink in the life-giving air, so I, released 
from the stufhness of the inelegantly 
termed *' flat," drank in the heroic propor- 
tions'of my new domicile. 

I strode up and down the stairways, 
marveling at the ingenuity of the man 
who first thought of having the bedrooms 
separated from the dining-room and 
kitchen by an entire floor. I flung open 
doors and reveled in the size of innumer- 
able closets—some of them larger than 
my former study. I peered joyously at 
the man’s-size bathroom, the double 
kitchen, the servants’ quarters, guest- 
rooms, long dividing halls, balcony, lawn, 
flowers, trees, etc., etc., and even etc. By 
the time I had made my fifteenth round 
of inspection I was almost hysterical, and 
my wife says my happiness was pathetic. 

Shortly after we moved in J found that 
living in my own house had changed a 
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Smooth as Velvet 


Talk about your smooth shaves! These 
wonderful oil-tempered Durham - Duplex 
blades are first aid to a sensitive skin. 
You’ll never know the meaning of shaving 
comfort till you try them. Made from the 
finest Swedish steel—hollow-ground, 
double-edged, detachable and guarded. 
They're the greatest blades ever. You'll 
say so yourself after the first trial. 


A Real Razor-made Safe 


Standard set, consisting of razor, safety 

1 guard and 3 two-edged blades in a durable, 

A sanitary case of American ivory, One Dollar 
À Complete. Other sets $2 to $12. 


Additional Blades 
50 Cents for a Package of 5 
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erations 
have marked 
their time by 
clocks bear- 
ing this e. 


time-honored 
name. 


WANTED IN 


M E BANKS 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in every depart- 
ment of bank work, even up to cashier The work is ideal 
for women—c p pleasant. congenial, with men's . 
Tearn by mail. Catalog free. EDGAR G. ALCORN, e 
American School of Banking, 26 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mall PICTURE CHARTS 
make inal drawing easy to 
learn. nd sketcb of Uncle 


sample Picture Chart, 
euccessful students, examples 
of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age. 


ru i 
The Landon School 21,5 sere bias, Genoa d. 
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great many of my habits which had been 
practically ingrown for years. I don't 
go out as.much o' nights for one thing; 
and although some sarcastic friends at- 
tribute this phenomenon to the Anti- 
Saloon League, I differ from them. 
When I have any spare time now, I 
potter hither and yon about the place, 
doing odd jobs. I expect that in another 
year I will be an accomplished carpenter, 
painter, cabinet maker, and steam fitter— 
not to say gardener, farmer, and horticul- 
turist. Perhaps then my fair employer 
will raise my fifty-dollar-a-week stipend! 

At one of our various "house-warm- 
ings" someone suggested that we choose 
a name for our dwelling that would dis- 
tinguish it above a mere address. Titles 
submitted ran from “Buckingham Palace" 
to “Mortgage Gardens," but we finally 
compromised on “Harmony Hall,” after 
“Ed Harmon," a creation of mine who 
accounted for at least one floor of the 
house. After all, “Harmony Hall" is not 
such a bad name for a home, provided it's 
really significant. 


ONE comfortably settled, I soon fell 
a victim to that contagious disease 
peculiar to suburbanites, known as 
“week-enditis.” The symptoms are in- 
viting friends to stop over Sunday with 
you, and I made the mistake of issuing 
my invitations with reckless abandon in 
the pride of my new home. I imagine I 
also gave the impression that it contained 
upward of twelve hundred rooms, al- 
though, as I recall, all I said was: “Oh 
yes, I have a place up on the Hudson 
now. Come up sometime and spend a 
few days with us. Bring the folks along— 
we have lots of room!” 

Never was my uncorroborated word 
accepted more readily. But, by a strange 
coincidence, whole battalions of my 
friends bethought themselves of my in- 
vitation at one and the same time, on 
several occasions. So after four separate 
maids had resigned, and 1 had been forced 
to steal down to a hotel, while my wife 
doubled up with visiting wives for lack of 
parking space, I was compelled to scatter 
all future bids to the manor. 

As we moved into our new home at the 
beginning of the severest winter in and 
about New York in twenty-five years, we 
put the advantages of a house over an 
apartment to the acid test right at the 
start. The beautiful snow, a trifle whiter 
up here than in the city, frequently buried 
our mansion until it resembled an 
Eskimo's igloo, and for many weeks I 
became an involuntary open-air fiend, 
swinging a mean shovel and shaking a 
wicked broom. When the radiators grew 
cold and distant, there was no janitor to 
abuse, and I enjoyed all the sensations of 
a stoker’s delightful profession, for three 
months, down in my cellar. Coal flowed 
like water! I also made the rounds of the 
premises at night, locking doors, windows, 
and other accessories, seeing that the 
collie was in and the maltese out, and 
other important duties incumbent on a 
householder. However, we are coming 
through with flying colors, and now, at 
least to a thoroughly reformed ex-cave 
dweller of the cities like me, the glorious 
summer has turned the sector I am occu- 
pying into a veritable fairyland. 

“Come up sometime and spend a few 
days with us—we have lots of room!" 


Watch your gums — 
bleedin " 


a sien of trouble 


EDICAL &i- 
ence knows 
how serious is the 
sign of bleeding 
gums. For it knows 
that tender and 
bleeding gums are 
the forerunners of 
Pyorrhea, thatdread 
disease which af. 
flicts four out of five 
people over forty 


If the disease is un- 
checked, the gumine 
recedes, the teeth de- 
cay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the sys- 
tem of t Pyorrhea 
poisons generated at 
their base — poisons 
which seep into the 
system and, wreck the 
health. They cause 
rheumatism, nervous 
disorders, anaemia, 
and many other ills. 
To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist often 
for tooth and gum 
inspection, and use 
Forhan's For the 
Gums. Forhan's For 
the Gums will pre 
veat Pyorrhea — or 
check its progress— 
if used in time and 
used consistently. 
Ordinary dentifrices 
cannot do this. For- 
han's keeps the gums 
firm and healthy — 
the teeth white and 


BRUSH YOUR TEER 


Ei 
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clean tart using 
it today. If gum 
shrinkage as a 
ready set in, use 


Forhan's according 
to directions an 
consult your dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment. 
35c and 60c tubes 
in U. S. and Can. 
FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


S Home Study Course in 

_ Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, can 
increase their arm power thrua knowledge of Com- 
mercial Spanish. e South American feld, now 
opening up on a tremendous scale, offers splendid 
inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 
yo a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly -hort time. 
nstruction can be carried on during your spare time 
without interference with regular work. Every week 
gou let hours slip mr in which you could easily learn 
p&nish and qualify for a responsible ition with 
some large American exporting firm desirous of in- 
creasing their Latin-American business. Write for 
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and the opportunities open to those having a knowl- 
edge of Commercial Spanish. 
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The Kind of Men 
Who Can Fix Their 
Own Salaries 


(Continued from page 39) 


He did not do his work very quickly; 
but if he got into a department only for a 
day, before that day was out he knew 
more about the work than some men who 
had been there for years. There is no 
stopping a man of that,sort. I created a 
higher job for him, a particularly difficult 
and disagreeable job, which required both 
ability and tact. 

The board of directors of the bank had 
been in the habit of periodically appoint- 
ing a committee out of their own number 
to examine the affairs of the bank. That 
was a great farce, because a bank exami- 
nation cannot properly be made by any- 
one who is not an expert in banking 
affairs. This young man went in as the 
head of an auditing department, which 
was not to be under my control, but 
which was independently to examine all 
of the departments of the bank and to re- 
port back only to the directors. 

He was to be the official watchdog of 
the bank, responsible not to me, but to 
the directors. It was his duty to report 
on every loan and asset, in a way review- 
ing the judgment of myself and the other 
bank officers. 


I5 HIS very first report to the directors 
he criticized a loan of twelve thousand 
dollars, which I personally had made to a 
man who, he thought, was not good for 
twelve thousand dollars, or for any other 
amount! And he very circumstantially 
reported this and why he thought so. 
Remember, it was specifically set out that 
he was not privately to criticise the acts of 
the officers. He was not to go to them 
with his opinion of something they had 
done. Only through the board of directors 
would the officers learn what he thought. 

This loan was a bad loan—on its face. 
It was a peculiar loan, which I had made 
in order to insure the payment of another 
loan which I considered shaky. And al- 
though this particular loan appeared to 
be made to a man not entitled to credit, 
it was entirely secured on the outside by 
ample collateral. It was what might be 
termed a diplomatic rather than a bank- 
ing loan, and so I explained to the satis- 
faction of my board. 

But it pleased us mightily: first, to 
know that this young man was doing his 
work so thoroughly as to spot the loan; 
and, second, that he had the moral cour- 
age to report it to the board—although, 
as he wal EHOW. the loan had been made 
by me. That young man is to-day one of 
the leading bank presidents of the country. 

Superficial expertness is the bane of 
banking. It is so easy for any man to 
learn to count money rapidly, or to de- 
tect counterfeits, or to remember signa- 
tures and faces, or to cultivate what 
might be termed the mechanical perfec- 
tion of banking, and which of itself has 
really so little to do with banking. You 
can find the mechanical sort of bank clerk 
anywhere. 
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Such men become “cocky” merely be- 
cause they are not thorough. A paying 
or a receiving teller who thinks that the 
most important part of his job is paying 
out or taking in money does not really 
know what his job is: His job is to create 


| good will for the bank, to learn all that he 


can about the bank’s customers, and to 
qualify himself eventually to pass upon 
what those customers ought to receive in 
the way of loans. 

I was not what might be termed an ex- 
pert teller; not because I made mistakes, 
but because I was slow. A check passing 
through my hands was not merely an 
order to payt money but an evidence of 
what the depositor was doing. I wanted 
to know what was behind a check, why it 
had been drawn; and in the course of my 
experience as a teller I came to know a 
good deal about the intimate business of 
our various depositors. 

The bank officers sometimes came to 
me for information about the depositors. 
The principal business of a bank is lend- 
ing money. Deposits are received and 
checked out only because that is the 
bank's way of accumulating money. The 
depositors, as a rule, are also the borrow- 
ers. The big thing, then, to know is the 
business capacity, and hence the credit 
capacity, of the depositors; and that is 
why I regarded the teller's position as an 
opportunity of gaining this knowledge 
and felt that the actual handling of the 
money was quite incidental to the main 
purpose. 

From all of which it may be gathered 
that, aside from the ordinary fundamental 
virtues, the thing which most other em- 
ployers, as well as myself, are looking for 
in every man is thoroughness, coupled 
with a healthy habit of curiosity. 


us born in Scotland, hard by the 
famous St. Andrew's Links, where my 
father made golf clubs. I think everyone 
will admit that all Scotchmen are by na- 
ture thorough golfers and‘ theologians. 
We had plenty of both in our family. My 
father made such thoroughly good clubs 
that he built up a very considerable busi- 
ness. Of my brothers, two became min- 
isters of the Gospel, my sister married a 
minister, and another brother, David R., 
more or less followed in my footsteps to 
Chicago and is to-day president of the 
National City Bank of Chicago. 
Fortunately, our father made such good 
golf clubs that also he made money, and 
we did not lack for education. I first at- 
tended Madras College, St. Andrew's, 
then went on to Forres's Academy, and 
after that had the choice of entering St. 
Andrew's University and going on to law 
or the ministry, or of cutting out the uni- 
versity and entering business. I decided 
to be a lawyer; which was pleasing to the 
family, for the niceties of Scottish law are 
said to be akin to the niceties of theology. 
I was received into a barrister's office, 
intending to gain experience in actual 
practice and at the same time to attend 
the university lectures. However, in a 
month or two my legal preceptor died, 


and I became an apprentice in the St. | Á 


Andrew's branch of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland. 

Finishing my three years' apprentice- 
ship, I was given a place in the Bank of 
British North America in London; and in 
1872, when I was twenty years old, went 
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out to a branch of that bank in Montreal. 
From there I was shifted to New York, 
and then to the branch at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. About three years later I changed 
to the Bank of Nova Scotia, Halifax, in 
which I was appointed paying teller. 

It was while filling this position that I 
fell into my first bit of real luck. A mem- 
ber of the family, of the manager of our 
Yarmouth branch had diphtheria; the 
health authorities quarantined the mana- 
ger, and the head office in Halifax had to 
fill his place at once. Mr. Fyshe, the gene- 
ral manager, turning over in his mind 
whom he would send, saw my head tow- 
ering above the teller’s cage, and thought 
he would send me. He came over to the 
cage and said: 

“Will you substitute for the manager 
at Yarmouth for a little while? His fami- 
ly is down with diphtheria." 

“Yes,” I] answered eagerly. 

“How long will it take you to make 
ready?” he asked. 

“I can be off on the next train," I an 
swered. 


AND within a few hours I was on my way. 
Nothing special happened at Yar- 
mouth during my several weeks as acting 
manager except that the home office asked 
me to make an inspection report on the 
bank. This was not because l had shown 
any ability, but simply because I was on 
the spot. However, I was ready to make 
that report. While I had been a book- 
keeper in the Bank of British North 
America at Halifax, that branch had been 
inspected by one of the inspectors from 
the head office. He turned in his report 
and they assigned me to make a long-hand 


copy of it. This was before the day of 
ty De | 
took a long time to copy that report. 


It was about the most interesting bit of 
reading that had ever come into my hands 
for it was a constructive criticism of the 
business done at the branch, and showed 
me what a man on the outside thought of 
us and how we did our work. 

I read it not with an objective in mind 
—simply out of interest and curiosity. 
But when I had finished, I knew what 
such a report should contain. And hence, 
I knew what to put in the report which I 
was asked to make on the Yarmouth 
branch. 

The making of that report recorded my 
passing from the clerical to the executive 
stage of banking. The directors liked it 
and, following it, they had me make re- 
ports on three others of our branch banks. 

When I was thirty-three I was sent to 
establish a branch of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in Minneapolis. Three years later, 
the Northwestern National Bank -of 
Minneapolis offered me its cashiership, 
and then for the first time I began to get 
in touch with the more important banking 
men of America. In the courseof my official 
duties I called upon Mr. Lyman J. Gage, 
who was then president of the First N - 
tional Bank of Chicago and who was later 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Gage 
and I had a long talk—far too long, I 
thought, for the business in hand. He 
was a busy man; but he did not seem to 
be in a hurry and asked me no end of 
questions which I did not think had any- 
thing to do with what I was there for. In 
my innocence I thought he was merely in 
a chatty mood. 
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A few weeks later I wrote to him asking 
for information on a small point of current 
business. He replied to the general effect 
that, although he might be able to cover 
the subject in a letter, he would much pre- 
fer to discuss it with me in person. That 
seemed odd, for what I had asked about 
was really little more than a matter of de- 
tail. But I went down to Chicago with 
considerable curiosity as to what he really 
had in mind, and almost the first words 
he said to me were: 

“The other day when we were talking 
it occurred to me that you would make a 
very d vice president of this bank. 
Would you care to come with us?" 

That is how I got into the First Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago. The steps are ridicu- 
lously simple ben you analyze them. 

Every man in a higher position picks 
his executives because of their possession 
of those qualities which he has found most 
useful in his own life. That which I have 
found most useful is thoroughness. 

When this thoroughness results in 
study, and is accompanied by as strong a 
desire to please people as to acquire knowl- 
edge, then there is no AARE in. tohatso- 
ever—provided the man has ordinary 
common sense, ordinary common honesty, 


and a due regard for morality and ap- 
pearances—that he can avoid being prec 
moted and eventually reaching somewhere 


very near the top. 


BUT is this all there is to picking a man 
for promotion? Isitquite so simple an 
affair? Is there not more? For instance, 
how old should » man be before you pro- 
mote him? { X man ever too old to pro- 
mote? And then, what is a man worth? 

The younger the man the better, but 
age really makes no particular difference. 
It is better to take a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen and to have him in at least a 
quasi-executive position by the time he is 
twenty-five. But there is some danger in 
promoting a very young man, for it ma 
turn his head and spoil his larger useful- 
ness. But, that too, is a question of the 
man. Some men get their heads turned 
by a promotion at fifty! 

The age of the man does not matter so 
much as what he can show. The great 
advantage in promoting the young man is 
that he has before him a long period of 
executive responsibility, and you can hope 
that he will reach a high place so early 


in life that he can hold and strengthen 
that place through many years thereafter. 

It is a good Neal the same with pay. 
That, too, depends on the man. If he is 
promoted solely on seniority, he is worth 
exactly the market rate in his locality for 
such a position. Not a cent more! For 
he has put himself into the class of a mar- 
ketable commodity, instead of into a per- 
sonality class. He has no trade-mark 
which sets him apart from the common 
run of men in his position. 

A commodity can be bought and sold 
in the market. It brings only the pre- 
vailing price—no more. But if you get 
out of the commodity class, by demon- 
strating that you possess individual abili- 
ties—such as exceptional thoroughness, 
or unusual industry, or uncommon initi- 
ative—then you become a specialty. As 
such, you can, in effect, fix your own salary. 


"THERE used to be set ideas as to the 
salaries of bank executives. A vice 
president, for instance, was worth five 
thousand dollars or ten thousand dollars 
or perhaps a little more, according to the 
size of the bank. It was then assumed 
that he had reached his position either 
through seniority or because he was a 
relative of some person powerful in the 
bank’s affairs. He was a unit in a class 
which had a market value. 

All such ideas have gone overboard in 
the progressive banks of to-day. A good 
bank executive is not just a clerk with a 
title. He is as much an asset as the bank 
building or the securities in the vaults. He 
has to be considered as an asset, and he is 
worth what he earns. He may be a three 
per cent, or a six per cent, or even a ten 

er cent security—except that he differs 
rom securities which give very high 
yields in that while the security which 
promises too high a return is apt to be un- 
safe, the bank officer who brings in a great 
deal of good business is the surest, safest 
asset that the bank can have. ‘“‘By their 
fruits, ye shall know them." His achieve- 
ments fix his remuneration, just as they 
would were he in business for himself. 

Well-laid plans do not often fail. The 
man who does so little a thing as making 
a good bundle will attract notice. Then 
he will have the chance to do several 
things. If he does those well, he will pass 
on to the doing of many things. Anyone 
can plan his life that way. 
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Almost Everybody is Stage-Struck 
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director, to give her a chance in one of our who crop up eve 
companies. She was young, pretty, in- her chance. An 
experienced, shy. Her only stage training she 
was the little she had obtained in a 
Chicago company, where she had sung 
in the chorus. 

“T suppose she was what people call a 
*stage-struck girl,’ one of the thousands 


year. Yet she did get 
the chief reason why 
t it is to be found in that remark of 
Josef Hofmann's. 

“Mr. McKee talked with her and found 
that she had personal charm and that she 
was serious in her ambition. Superficially, 
everything, except the lack of experience, 
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Soft Pine Whittling Sticks Whittlers’ Manual 
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Whittlers' Club Button to prove it to the boys. 
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which is open to every boy in the land—and the 
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was in her favor; so he put her to another 
test. 

“At that time, we had under considera- 
tion a play called ‘The Stronger Claim.’ 
In it there was a scene where a girl who 
was a Roman Catholic had to choose be- 
tween her religious faith and the man she 
loved. Mr. McKee handed her the script 
of this scene and asked her to read it 
through; not aloud to him, but just to 
herself. When she had finished, he said: 

“*Well, what about it?’ 

“Oh, she exclaimed tremulously, ‘it 
makes me want to cry!’ 


““Glad of it!" said Mr. McKee. 'Sup- 
pose you take the whole thing and go into | 


the next room, where you will be quiet, 
and read it all.’ 

“So the little girl went in there and 
shut the door. After a while, Mrs. Trum- 
bull, the author of the play, happened to 
come into the office, and Mr. McKee said 
to her: 

*' "There's a 
ing your play. 
over?’ 

“Of course she did, so they opened the 
door and went in. There sat the girl, a 
very damp handkerchief crumpled in one 
hand, and her pretty eyes red from cry- 
ing. Do you see what I mean? That child 
had never had to choose between her 
religion and her lover. I doubt whether 
she had ever thought much about re- 
ligion, and I don’t know that she had 
ever been in love. But she had the 
capacity for feeling both love and re- 
ligious devotion. 

“That girl was Peggy O’Neill, who has 
become one of the most popular young 
actresses on the American stage, and who, 
last season, had a great personal success 
in London. Youth and beauty have 
helped her, of course; but without feeling 
and personality she couldn’t have done 
what she has. 


"THE indefinable quality we call per- 
sonality is more essential than any- 
thing else to success on the stage. In fact, 
if you have that quality, I think you can 
make a success in almost anything. It is 
better than beauty. I'm not sure that it 
ever exists without unusual intelligence; 
but, if it does, it is better even than in- 
telligence. 

“Of course, if a girl is beautiful enough, 
she can make a certain kind of success on 
the stage, even if she hasn't personality, 
or, for that matter, even if she hasn't 
much intelligence! Some years ago we 
had a girl in one of our companies who 
was an example of this. She had never 
been on the stage before we engaged her. 
As a matter of fact, she was a dish washer 
in a restaurant when she applied to us for 
a place in the chorus! As for intelligence— 
well, she didn't have enough to enable her 
to take a train! That is the truth. When 
the company traveled, we always had to 
send somebody to round up this girl and 
see that she got to the station and aboard 
the right train. But she had the most 
beautiful neck and shoulders I have ever 
seen! We took her simply because she was 
so good to look at. And I may add that 
she was so very good to look at that later 
she married a member of the English 
aristocracy. 

“But beauty alone will not elevate a 
girl to the aristocracy of the stage! Brains 
and personality count far more there. 
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| And the better educated the brains are, 


the better chance their possessor will 
have. 

“The woods are full of stage-struck 
boys and girls; not only the woods, but 
the homes, stores, offices, schools, and 
colleges. And because I believe so 
thoroughly in the value of education I 
often give the preference to college girls 
and young men when I want raw material 
to be trained. 

“Two years ago, when I produced 
‘See-Saw,’ I made the experiment of 
having a chorus of twelve girls, most of 
whom had been through college. They 
came from Vassar, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Barnard, and Berkeley, from the Sacred 
Heart Convent, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and the fashionable 
Emma Willard School, and Miss Spence’s. 

“They were called ‘the student chorus; 
not only because they had been students, 
but also because they had to keep on 
being students while they were playing in 
'See-Saw. Every day they practically 
went to school. At ten o'clock in the 
morning they had physical training with 
an instructor; at eleven, a dancing lesson; 
at twelve, the class adjourned for lunch- 
eon—a light one, too, for at one o'clock 
they had vocal lessons; from two to two- 
thirty they received instruction in diction; 
and from that time until four o'clock they 
were taught stage technique and were 
rehearsed in the various róles for which 
they were understudies; for every one of 
these girls was made an understudy for 
some principal part in the production. 


“yr IS curious that people seem to think 
that education is not necessary in an 
actor. It is no less valuable in the theatre 
than it is in the Presidential chair itself. 
A well-known theatrical producer once 
said: ‘The stage director can get together 
a company of actors any time. The real 
difficulty is to select a company of /adies 
and gentlemen who can act!’ 

“There is no other profession, and there 
is no business, where refinement and good 
breeding are so important as they are on 
the stage. Time and again I have heard 
authors and managers say of an actress, 
‘Yes, she is just the type we need for the 
part—but she hasn't the necessary 
charm and breeding.’ Or they say, ‘Yes, 
he would be great in that róle, if he could 
walk and talk like a gentleman. But he 
simply doesn't know how a gentleman 
does it.’ 

"In choosing your raw material, you 
don't want it literally raw. "You don't 
want one right out of the ground. The 
more refining processes it has gone 
through, the more quickly and easily you 
can fashion it into the nistied product. 
An educated girl or man has gone through 
some of these refining processes. That is 
one reason why I prefer them. 

And education implies other things. 
It means, for instance, that a girl aie 
has learned certain things can learn oth- 
ers which she will have to learn in order 
to succeed on the stage. It means that 
she has shown that she can work, and that 
she can submit to discipline—both of 
which she will have to do in the theatre 
if she is to succeed there. 

"Some years ago, two girls came to 
see me in my Boston office. They told me 
that they were in their junior year at 
Wellesley, near Boston; that they wanted 
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to take up some work on leaving college; 
that they had canvassed the possibilities 
in that direction, and that teaching 
seemed to be the only thing for which 
their education had fitted them. But they 
didn't want to be teachers! So they had 
determined to ask me for a chance to go 
on the stage. 

“They were young and attractive; and 
the fact that they were in their junior 
year at college showed that they were 
ambitious and willing to work. I asked if 
they had consulted their parents about 
their scheme. They said they had, and 
that their parents were willing that they 
should try it. I told them that if, at the 
end of the year, they still wanted a stage 
career, they might come to me and I 
would give them a chance. 

“They did come—Helen Hale and 
Diamond Donna.  Stage-struck? Yes; 
just as the vast majority of young folks 
and even older folks are, in that they 
wanted to act. For | cannot help repeat- 
ing that most people would like to act, and 


even go so far as to imagine themselves 


as acting. ; 

“Theatregoers of a decade ago well 
remember Helen Hale, who made a great 
hit in ‘Woodland’ and also in ‘The 
Yankee Tourist,’ with Raymond Hitch- 
cock and Flora Zabelle. Later, she mar- 
ried William Hodge, the actor, and left 
the stage. She was a good example of the 
value of personality, plus charm and 
brains and education. 


“Speaking of Raymond Hitchcock, | 


there is another case of a decided per- 
sonality. When 'Hitchy' first came to 
see me, he was—as I recall it—selling 
shoes in a Philadelphia store. He had 
tried acting, but had not made any par- 
ticular success. In one respect he was 
different from the average stage-struck 
person: he had something specific to 
offer. He said he knew he could make 
people laugh! That, coming from an un- 
known applicant, might have made me 
laugh; but after talking with him I was 
inclined to believe he had sized himself up 
correctly, so I gave him a part—with the 
result which everybody knows. 


* ANYONE who really can make people 

laugh—and doesn’t just think that 
he can—can pick out a permanent resi- 
dence on Easy Street. One of my present 
stars is Mitzi, and a very wise little lady 
she is. When we were rehearsing ‘Head 
Over Heels’ a few years ago, there was a 
scene where she was to come in through 
the transom. 

“Now, I have never attempted to 
negotiate a transom myself, but I can 
imagine that it is a very trying thing to do 
even once, not to speak of doing it eight 
times a week and before the eyes of a large 
audience. If climbing through a transom 
were an actress's only accomplishment, it 
might be different. But Mitzi can sing 
and dance and look charming; so perhaps 
she might have been forgiven if she had 
balked at the transom. She didn't, how- 
ever; and this is the way she explained 
her point of view: 


“ʻI haven't any fountain of perennial - 


youth on tap, she said. 'In time, my 
voice won't be as good as it is now, and 
my looks certainly won't be any better. 
I may even lose my singing voice, and my 
knees may get stiff so that I can't dance. 
But so long as I can make people laugh, 
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Let me help you. 


E FREE from nagging ailments! Weigh 
what you should weigh! Have a per- 
fect figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! 

I have helped 98,000 refined, intellectual women 
regain health and good figures. I have taught 
them how to keep well. Why not you? You can 
devote just a few minutes a day in your room to 
principles which I direct and 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 
I KNOW it. Ihave reduced the weight of 


45,000 women and increased the weight of 45,000 
more. I can do the same for you. My work has 
grown in favor because results are quick, natural 
and appeal to common sense. 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. 
Perfect your own. You will look a lot better in a 
modest dress if you carry it well than in an ex- 
pensive gown with a poor figure. 

Your health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands and you CAN reach your ideal in figure and 
poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 


. The most progressive physicians are my friends. 
lheir wives and daughters are my pupils. Medical 
magazines advertise my work. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women 

as our trainin; 

conditione 


Extracts from Letters: 
“The other day I weighed 120 pounds. When 
I first wrote you I weighed 106. I look ro years 
younger. 
"I bave reduced a pounds in three months 
and every one says I look so much better.” 


camps have 
our men. 
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"Father says your course is worth $1,000 to 
ie. 
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"Lam fine! Just think, only a few weeks ago 
I suffered continually with indigestion and every 
vital organ was sluggish. Now I feel like a new 
woman. 


My New Course in Self Mastery 


is now before the public. For 17 years I have restored functioning of vital organs 


| with marked success, yet unable in all cases fo sain best results due to unhealthy 


d habits of thought. In this new course of Self Mastery I work in harmony with 


/ | Principles of psychology. I train mind and body together. 

Through the orderly development of your innate power you can have richer 
health and the power to rebuild body, mind and soul. 

I teach you how to be a happy, self-reliant woman understanding the laws of 
Nature. 

You can train yourself in quickness of perception, clearness, precision, and de- 
velop a prompt response of muscle to brain, 

Realize that you can plan your life and work out your plan. 


You Can Be 
What You Wish To Be 


if you are willing to train the mind to right thinking as the muscles to right action. 

By directing the thoughts and the daily activities, as well as correcting physical ailments, as 
explained above, I have helped my pupil to fix her ideal of what she wishes to become and by 
directing body, mind and spirit together, we have realized this ideal for her. She has learned to 
give little things their little places and realize the big things in life. 


In fact 


Hundreds of letters have come to me from every pupil whom I have trained in this new course, 
telling of their entire satisfaction, 


One can study the physical course alone, Self Mastery alone, or the combined course of Body. 
Mind and Soul. Write me about yourself. Be sure to state what particular problem confronts you. 
I will hold your letter in strict confidence and will tell you personally whether I can help your 
case. Sit down and write me NOW, Don't wait, you may forget it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 90, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Apply a few drops of 3-in-One. Go over 

surface of dining-room table, chairs, sideboard, buf- 

fet, china cabinet. Wipe thoroughly. Rub briskly 

with dry cloth. Greatest cleaner and polisher ever 
discovered. 


. FOR SEWING MACHINES. Best 
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F 7 oil for 
any sewing machine. Makes whole 
machine work easie uieter. Repair 
men “knock” 3-in-One ause a little 
of this good oil saves many dollars in 
repair bills. 
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The Meyer Both College is conducted as a 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
largest commercial art organization in the'field, 
who produced and sold last year over 12,600 
commercial drawings—used by many of the 
leading advertisers of the United States and 
Canada. 

YOU get the benefits of 20 years’ successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which en- 
abled this organization to domi- 
nate its field. To give you facta 
you ought to know about this in- 
tensely interesting, highly paid 
profession—(equally open to men 
and women)—we will send our special 
book, ''YOUR OPPORTUNITY," if you will 
pay half the cost of malling—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the public will want me. And if the public 
wants me, you managers will want me, 
too. So, bring on your transom!' 

“Clara Moores, the leading lady in 
‘Shavings,’ is another example of the 
kind of stage-struck girl who succeeds. 
Miss Moores had finished her sophomore 
year at Vassar when her desire to act got 
the better of her. Her father, who was 

eneral passenger agent of the Wabash 
Railroad at Chicago, was unsympathetic 
on the subject; but she finally got him to 
the point where he gave her a letter to a 
friend of his who was manager of a stock 
company in Seattle. It was not a ver 
satisfactory letter, to be sure, for it read: 


“This will introduce my daughter. Please 
give her a part—the worst you can find. May- 
be that will cure her. 


* Whatever the 


part was, it did not 
cure her, and later 


happened to see her 
play in Boston. I said then that she 
combined youth and dignity in a greater 
degree than any other girl Í had seen on 
the stage. Oddly enough, she happened 
to come to our office just as we were 
planning to produce ‘Shavings, and I 
recalled her at once. I knew she would 
fit into the play beautifully, but there 
was one diffculty—she would have to 
play the part of a widow with a child five 
or six years old. 

“< Are you willing to add ten years to 
your age?’ I asked her. 

“Well, if there is to be any juggling 
with an actress’s age, she prefers to have 
it in the direction of subtraction, not addi- 
tion! And Miss Moores quite naturally 
hesitated over my question. But after 
consulting her mother, she decided that 
opportunity, experience, a chance to 
make a success, were more important 
than anything else. She took the part, 
and did a very lovely piece of work in it. 


“N° ONE but a manager, or a stage 
director, knows how difficult it 1s 
to fill a cast with just the right types for 
the different parts. For instance, for one 
of our plays this season we needed a girl 
who could be a sort of street gamine in the 
first act; but who could walk on, in the 
second act, with grace, refinement, and 
savoir faire. I assure you that it was a 
combination not easily found. 

“Managers are becoming more and 
more insistent on having the right types; 
and this is opening the stage door to peo- 
ple who, years ago, wouldn't have had a 
ghost of a chance. I often see people on 
the street whom I should like to put into 
one of my companies. In fact, I had one 
stage director, Tim Frawley, who did 
that very thing. 

“It was when we were going to produce 
*Everywoman. Tim ti were walking 
along the street one day when I called his 
attention to a certain woman in the crowd. 
**Look, Tim!’ I said; ‘there goes the 

type we need for the róle of Greed!' 
* He looked at the woman and a minute 
later said, 'See you after a while. I've 

t some business to attend to.' And off 

e went. 

“Tt didn't occur to me what his 'busi- 
ness’ was, but I learned it the next day, 
when I found that very woman sitting 
in my outer office, waiting to be engaged 
for the rôle of Greed in ‘Everywoman.’ 
Frawley had corralled her on the street. 

"When we produced George Ade's 
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play, ‘The County Chairman,’ we had in 
the cast at least a dozen types, who used 
no make-up whatever and no ‘face hair,’ 
as we call false whiskers and mustaches. 
One of the minor characters in that play 
was an old Grand Army man, and I didn't 
like the way the part was filled at first. 
It wasn't convincing. 

***Go out and get a genuine, honest-to- 
god old veteran,' I said. 

“So they did. He was a member of the 
local G. A. R. post; a nice old chap, with 
white whiskers, who wore his own uni- 
form and looked what he was—the real 
thing. When the play was coming to New 
York, I wired the manager to bring along 
the Major, as we called the old veteran; 
and when they arrived, and I had made 
my customary talk to the company about 
how much the New York opening would 
mean to us all, I looked around for him, 
but didn't see him. 

***Where's the Major I said. 

“Oh, here he is!’ and they pushed him 
forward. 

“Poor old fellow! I think it was his 
first trip to New York, and he had tried 
to honor the occasion by shaving off his 
flowing whiskers and arraying himself in 
a ready-made suit, shiny shoes, and a 
derby hat! He looked more like an Avenue 
A butcher than a Grand Army veteran. 

“This is all apropos of my statement 
that the ranks of the stage-struck are not 
recruited, as so many people think, just 
from foolish girls and boys. All kinds of 
people would like a chance to act. And 
more kinds of them are acting than ever 
before. 


"THE moving-pictures are responsible 
for much of this new element. They 
have engaged hundreds of men and women 
of mature age, because the camera de- 
mands the real thing, not a made-up 
imitation. 

If anyone doubts what I have said 
about the enormous numbers of people of 
all ages and conditions who want to act, 
the moving picture directors can shed 
plenty of fight on that subject. They 
have hordes of applicants who have never 
been any nearer the stage than the front 
row of the orchestra. And many of them, 
even the middle-aged and the elderly, 
have shown real ability, that real ‘capacity 
for feeling’ which is essential to the actor. 

“Years ago, most of the old men and 
old women of the stage were made up for 
their rôles. But anyone who has gone 
much to the theatre the past few years 
must have been struck by the fact that 
nowadays many of the middle-aged and 
elderly characters are played by men and 
women who really are middle-aged and 
elderly. And no one will deny that these 
parts are more convincing and more in- 
teresting, for that very reason. In 
‘Shavings’ no less than four of the six male 
characters are taken by men of middle 
age, or even older. And they are the 
characters which appeal most to the 
audience. 

“The theatre is getting away from the 
old rigid stage conventions and gettin 
nearer to life. Plays used to be 
pretty much according to a fi 
lake one leading lady, o 
gentleman, one juyge 
add a ‘heavy, 
stir in 
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| six weeks out of the year. He needs the 


comedy. Nowadays, we get—when we 
get what we want—a slice of real life, 
with people who are real human beings. 

“And that is just as it should be. It is 
bringing new blood to the theatre. These 
people of whom I have been talking, the 
multitudes who have a secret desire to 
act, but who couldn't quite see them- 
selves as ‘heavies,’ or 'ingénues, or 
‘leads,’ will be more and more drawn to 
the stage as a career. We are going to get 
more college students. We shall get 
teachers, too, and clerks and salesmen 
and stenographers and butchers and 
bakers. And, from my point of view, the 
more we get the better it will be for the 
stage. 

“One deciding factor is that a theatrical | 
career is becoming a less precarious one. | 
There are two elements in the situation 
which are having a great effect: One is the 
increasing number of stock companies, 
and the other is thé moving-picture 
business. A theatrical season used to be 
so short that an actor spent, in his idle voted exclusively to pyorrhea há 
months, all, and more than all he had oral ‘prophylaxis, have demonstrated to be 
earned while working. But now he can most effective in pyorrhea treatment and 
get into ‘summer stock’ and work forty- prevention, 
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Sensitive, bleeding gums 
are symptoms of pyorrhea, which, if un- 
checked, lead to the loosening and the loss 
of teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder should be used. Ít 
is the one dentifrice that dental clinics, 


remaining six weeks for rest, anyway. 


F ANYONE still doubts Colonel 

Savage’s statement that the woods are 
full of stage-struck girls and boys, a glance 
at some of the records in his office would 
be convincing. Before his ‘‘See-Saw” 
student chorus had completed what may 
be called its first semester, or school term, 
the story of it had been spread abroad 
by the papers. The result was that no 
less than 237 enterprising mothers and 
daughters, of good and regular standing 
in New York social circles, sent in appli- 
cations; 330 college girls signified their 
desire for this new and strange alma 
mater; and 561 other specimens of youth- 
ful femininity, from all the outlying 
districts from Boston to Los Angeles, 
begged for admission to the novel “‘stu- 
dent body." 

We hear a good deal more about the 
stage-struck girl than about the stage- 
struck boy; but there seems to be no real 
foundation for placing the emphasis 
where we do. Colonel Savage says that 
of the letters from green applicants who 
never have been on the stage but who 
yearn to get on, there are more from young 
men than from girls. 

He explains this on the theory that 
girls are rather timid about going to some 
strange and perhaps far-off city, on the 
mere chance of finding an opening. Even 
if she herself has the courage, the girl's 
parents have too much common sense to 
let her go, and perhaps not enough un- 
common cash to finance the enterprise. 

Young men, on the contrary, are quite 
willing to pack a suit case, borrow a few 
dollars, and strike out with little en- 
couragement, or none at all. 

[I » 

We don't get as many of these en- 
*irely inexperienced stage-struck girls as 
used to," said Colonel Savage. “Not 
aany, I mean, from other parts of the 
atry. Of course, New York is the 
ring-house for theatrical people. 
"entirely untrained girls general- 
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This is not the fault of the retail merchant, but the fault of the general G 
system of handling coffee in the past. - 
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will be weeded out—and that saves 
trouble both for her and for us. If she 
manages to hang on in a stock company, 
one hig is certain: she proves that she 
is willing to work, and that will recom- 
mend her to other managers. 


“Mot of these stage-struck young 
people think that we managers 
make it very hard for them to open the 
door to a theatrical career. But there is 
a good deal of kindness in what seems to 
them our indifference and hardhearted- 
ness. Stage life is hard and exacting. lf a 
girl has only a superficial wish for such a 
career, it is better all around that she 
should be discouraged. If she can be kept 
away from it, that is where she should be. 
It is the girl who can’t be kept out whom 
we want. 

“I remember a girl who came to the 
theatre in Chicago once when we were 
playing there. She hung around the en- 
trance, hoping to waylay me as I went in, 
and it was a long time before she dis- 
covered that she was at the wrong door, 
one I never used. Finding out her mis- 
take, she took her position at the other 


-entrance. For hours she waited there. It 


began to rain. She was dressed in a thin 
cotton frock and had no umbrella; but 
she stuck to her post. When I finally 
came along, she was drenched to the skin 
and ready to faint with cold and weari- 
nes. But I was so impressed with her 
grim tenacity of purpose that I had a long 
talk with her, and arranged to give her a 
chance. 

“Tenacity of purpose—that is what 
most of the stage-struck do not have. 
When they do have it— Well, there was 
Edith Day. She came to us, unheralded, 
from the West; and over and over again 
we told her we had nothing for her. But 
just as regularly as we turned her away, 
she turned around and came back! Even 
a pestered manager sits up at last and 


takes notice of a person who has that sort 
of a come-back. 

“Finally I told Miss Day that the róles 
in ‘Pom-Pom’ were filled, but for her to 
watch and study all the feminine parts, 
so as to be ready at a moment’s notice if 
one should be free. She buckled down and 
did this with the same tenacity she had 
shown before; and one day a certain rôle 
did become vacant. It was not at all the 
sort of part she wanted. Many girls 
would have refused to take it. But Miss 
Day went into it with so much intelligence 
and interest that a single rehearsal 
proved to us that we had gained a new 
and valuable artist. From that unpromis- 
ing part she rapidly climbed to the posi- 
tion of a star, and is now conquering 
London in the róle of ‘Irene,’ after playing 
it in New York for a record run. 

“When Cecil Cunningham came to us 
from the ‘Pink Lady’ she had so decided 
a Western accent that she had to work 
day after day, for three burning August 
weeks, simply to improve her diction. 
She stuck to the job so thoroughly that, 
one day, the chair on which she had been 
sitting stuck to her, when she finally at- 
tempted to rise! But she made a success 
and is to-day in the foremost ranks of the 
profession, 


"(ONE could go on indefinitely with the 

stories of stage-struck people who 
have made good. The chief difference be- 
tween the successful and the unsuccessful 
ones is in this tenacity of purpose. I do not 


. doubt that there are hundreds of men and 


women, sitting in theatre audiences every 
Rus who secretly would like to be on the 
other side of the footlights and who could 
do as good work there as the actors are 
doing, perhaps even better, sometimes. 
But they have only a desire to act; not a 
grim and tenacious purpose to act. They 
are only the mild cases of being stage- 
struck." 


TWO noted American writers will have personal stories of intense inter- 
est in the December number. Irvin S. Cobb's article, ‘‘The Greatest 
Thrill I Ever Had," will take you back to the stirring scenes of your own 


childhood. 


In another article—''They Simply Wouldn't Let Me Be a 


Highbrow’’—George Ade tells how he wanted to be a great novelist, but 
happened to write those ‘‘Fables in Slang" when he was twenty, and 
by the public's demand for more was turned into a humorist instead. 


"LOOK for Your Danger Signals” is the title of an article next month by 
Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, director of the Life Extension Institute of New 
York. It might have been called ‘‘When and Why to Consult a Physi- 
cian,” for it shows you how you may save trouble, time and money, and 
perhaps even your life, by understanding what your danger signals mean. 
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VII. Conversely, Don't Express Your 


Disapproval or Antagonism 


OU will have some. It is impossible 

to live with any human being and not 

be occasionally repelled, more or less. If 
you are, keep still. 

Never reprove one the other, nor speak 


ae. 


slightingly one of the other, in the pres- 
ence of a third party, even your own 
child. A good many persons of culture 
and education who ought to know better 
are here conspicuously guilty. With some 
women it is even a habit to refer always 
to their husbands with an air of indiffer- 
ence or complaint. This is bad business. 
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the helpful co-operation of our scientific friends in the pro- 
lesions and trades which has tirelessly continued since 
John J. Bausch toiled in his little shop. That spirit is 
today our most greatly prized possession; and it is a spirit 
whi ch we pledge ourselves to maintain in that wide field 
of optics where our leadership has been won. 
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Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman and a distin 
guished man. Little indeed did the gay and gallant crowd know 
that around these heads there flew stories of terror—of murder 


and treason, 
sprang up from di 


on their entrance, half a dozen detectives 
erent parts of the placè. 

Because of them the lights of the War Department in Wash- 
ington blazed far into the night. With their fate was wound 
the tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune lost, of a 
nation betrayed. 


1t is a wonderful story. with the kind of mystery that will 
sit up nights trying to fathom. It is just one of 
the stories fashioned by that master of mystery 
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He is the detective genius of our . He has 
taken science—science that Stands for this age 
zad allied it to the mystery and romance of 
ive fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
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For nearly ten years, America has been watch. 
ing his Craig Kenned, 
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hero would unfold. 
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within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $3.50 
within 5 days and $3.00 a month for 12 months. 


y-—marvelling at the 
things» that detective 
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| I refer not only to the disloyalty but to 
the bad taste, and the unwisdom of it. 
The one thing your partner wants is to 
stand well in your eyes. Even a hint that 
he does not bodes ill for you. 

Of course, the other extreme is bad. Tt 
is repulsive to hear the wife or husband 
| go into public raptures of praise over the 
beloved. But why either extreme? Why 
not study to keep the golden mean, and 
always refer to your wife or husband with 
respect, honor, and esteem, without either 
flattery or criticism? 


VIII. Don't Neglect Constant Efforts 
To Make Yourself Agreeable 


De NOT go shabbily dressed, frowsy, 
and uncombed into .each other's 
presence. A man ought to show his 
wife he cares enough for her to put on 
a collar and tie, to brush his hair—and 
his coat—just for her. And it is a good 
investment in happiness for a woman to 
meet her husband, when he returns from 
his work, as she would meet a stranger 
as to her personal appearance. Rest as- 
sured, no matter what a man says, he 
appreciates neatness and attractiveness 
and charm in his wife. 

Of course, there are household occa- 
sions when cleaning and washing and the 
like render neatness impossible. But 
when these are over, one ought, as soon 
as possible, to revert to tidiness. Don't 
grow careless. If one has to live with a 
person it pays to take pains. 


IX. Don't Regulate 
EMEMBER that marriage is not a 


reformatory institution. People get 
married in order to be happy, not to be 
improved. Your husband is not a child. 

Your wife is not your Sunday-school 

pupil, nor your office boy. 
aturally, you want your husband to 

be a good man. You don't want him to 
be vicious, idle, careless, or cruel. But 
when it comes to living with a man day 
after day, it is what you are that counts 
infinitely more than what you say. If you 
want your man to be good, the only known 
way to do all that lies in a wife's power to 
accomplish this end is for you to be good 
yourself. That may not amount to much 

in a week, but it will in the course of a 

year. 

And the husband who wants his wife 
to be modest and virtuous and refined 
must cultivate those qualities in himself. 
Any talking about them is worse than 
useless. 

X. Avoid the "Intimate Friend" 
SUPPOSE as many married folks 
come a cropper over this hazard as 

over any other. The secrets of your 

marriage should be as sacred as if you 
had sworn at an altar not to divulge them. 

No person except your God, not even your 

mother, is entitled to know them. [t is 

husband and wife against the world. 

They twain are one flesh. The perma- 

nency of your temple of love depends 

much upon the inviolability with which 

you keep your holy of holies. Set the 

angel of reserve with a flaming sword at 

the gates of your Eden. The back-door 

friend has more than once proved an 
| unmitigated curse. 


XI. Manage to Play Together as 


Often as Possible 


you are compelled to a partnership in 
eating, planning the household, the 
care of the children, and such necessities. 
To keep this from becoming irksome or 
monotonous, you must find also com- 
panionship in play. Can’t you slip away 
and go, just you two, to the ball game, or 
to the theatre, or to a little supper, or 
upon some excursion? 

One hour of play together will do more 
to bring echoes of your honeymoon than 
months of work will. Try to find diver- 
sions you both like. Get hold of books 
that interest you both. 

Remember, the vital thing in your love 
is that you shall like to be together. Like 
is a deeper word than love. Of course you 
love your wife, your husband; but do you 
like her, or him? There's the rub. To 
like a person you have to like at least 
some of the things he does. And in play 
is the companionship of tastes. 

XII. Cultivate Your Common Likes 
FOR the reason above mentioned you 

have a deal more control over your 
likes and distastes than you suppose. 

There are, naturally, some fundamental 
tastes and habits you cannot change, or 
which are too directly associated with 
your personal comfort for you to be 
willing to change. But whenever man 
and wife intelligently regard one another. 
there is always a quiet effort on the part 
of each to conform habits and doings to 
the pleasure of the other. 

Don't twist this about, and make it an 
excuse for you to nag your husband, 
saying: "If Henry really loved me, he 
could not wear striped ties, or go about 
with that dreadful George James, or sit 
up till one o'clock reading.” Let Henry 
alone. If you have pull enough, he will 
come around. And if not, why nag? 

“But,” urges the indignant one, “‘shall I 
lie down and let that man walk over me? 
Shall I be a nonentity? Must I give up 
my individual tastes, my friends, and my 
rights?" 

Also cries the husband, *Am I to be 
henpecked? Must I let her have her own 
way in everything?” 

And so on, and so on; and so on. 

The answer to all of which is that with 
the spirit indicated no happy marriage is 
possible. Indeed, no satisfactory life is 
possible, married or unmarried. Nothing 
1s possible, except misery and souredness 
and gall, so long as people are selfish 
vain, narrow, and ungenerous. Nobody 
ever yet has discovered how to be happy 
and undisciplined. 

I do not pretend to be able to tell you 
how to manage a successful marriage with 
a petty tyrant, a shrew, a vicious person, 
or a mean nature. I cannot tell you how 
to get along and be happy with an utter 
egotist, or a morbid, grouchy, over- 
sensitive gloom-spreader; or a cruel man: 
or a vicious woman. If that is the kind 
of prize you have drawn in life's lottery 
why, all anybody can say is that it is too 
bad. It is about the same as breaking 
your leg, or going blind, or getting 
smashed in a railway wreck. It is a 
plain calamity. If you cannot improve 
matters, then there is nothing for vou 
except to grin and bear it. 3 
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When the Bank Says 
“Paid in Full” - 


Learn the comparative cost between a home of Common 
Brick and one that must be painted. Our free pámphlei 
gives actual construction costs of both types of residences. 
Be sure to send for it. 


For $1 we will send you a book entitled “BRICK for 
the Average Man's HOME." A practical and helpful aid 
for the prospective builder showing 35 attractive home designs « 
from cozy bungalows to eight-room Colonials. Working 
drawings available for each. 


Ownership of the brick home is re- 
alized’ sooner than of the house which 
must be kept up through the years. Sav- 
ings in paint, repairs, fuel, and insurance 
help to pay for it. When clear of debt it 
is worth more, for solid walls of brick de- 
preciate slowly. 


The home of Common Brick is a pre- 
ferred investment—beautiful, comfortable, 
enduring. It houses three generations, 
yet is paid for but once. Its solid walls 
resist summer's heat and winter's cold; 
fire, wind and sound. It is always dry 
and wholesome and saving of fuel (as 
much as 15% in cold climates). 


If you want a home, build it now of 
everlasting brick. Every element in the 


building situation points to the main- oe SF 
c n E di od 
tenance of present costs for years to come. i 
LL——— ——— 


Nothing is to be gained by waiting. —— 


This National Educational Campaign is sustained 


by the Common Brick Industry of America. Ad- We, Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 
dress Secretary-Manager, 1305 Schofield Building, = - A 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. ' | eo: 


With every building operation it pays 
to consult an architect or engineer. 
Ask them about brick—they'll tell you. 


Demand Brick with this Trade Mar 
Your Guarantee of Quality 


For Beauty with Economy  ( 
build with Common Drick 


Aa 
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Hundreds of thousands of women 
for years have bought 


APW QUALITY . 


C) 
TOILET H 
PAPER H 


They CONTINUE to buy them because the Quality and 


Dependability which won leadership for these brands of 
Toilet Paper always have been consistently maintained. 


A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS are five in number— 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue, Onliwon, Pure’ White, Cross Cut 
and Fort Orange. They differ in weight, size of sheet and 
texture. You may make your own selection from actual 
samples contained in a little A. P. W. folder which you will 
find displayed on your dealer's counter—or if he does not have 
the A. P. W. Quality Products folder write us and we will send 
you one together with samples and the name of our nearest dealer. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 
Department 16, Albany, N. Y. 


INE Xp gata maet 


$20 to $30 a Month 
In His Spare Time 


Mr. C. V. Du , down in the cotton belt, sells some of 
his spare time for Crowell Cash each month. By taking 
care of our subscription interests on Woman's Home Com- 

anion, The American Magazine, Collier s, The Mentor, and 
arm and Fireside he adds $20 a month to his income. 


He Does It—So Can You 
No special experience is necessary. You are just as well 
equipped as Mr. Duggan to increase your income by 
representing these five popular magazines. 


C. V. DUGGAN WRITE TO-DAY for full particulars. 


Chief of — tints Staff, Desk 854 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th St., New York City 
Please tell me how I can add $20.00 a month to my income. 


Name ........... 


Address 


| XIII. Be Good. Don’t Preach 


OWHERE in the world is Emerson's 

saying truer than in the case of man 
and wife, and the moral influence of one 
upon the other; for he wrote: “What you 
are talks so loud I cannot hear what you 
say. 


| XIV. Be Equals 


PERMANENT happiness in any human 
relation is based upon equality. The 
whole principle of monarchy, superior 
class, dominance, and rule, is vicious. 
Get that out of the family if you would 
have any real peace. ; 

There are three ways of looking at a 
woman: You can look up, and call her 
(with more or less mental reservations) 
an angel, divine and ethereal. This is the 
Byronic way. It is usually temporary, 
and easily slumps into contempt, jealousy, 
and all kinds of morbidities; for it is in 
itself untrue and morbid. 

Second, you can look down on her. 
You can emphasize your lordship and 
mastery. You can play the autocrat. 
And no one but a petty soul could possibly 
enjoy doing this. 

Third, you can look her level in the 
eye, as your equal, your pal, your friend 
and companion. 

One striking thing about Jesus was the 
fact that he never indulged in gushing 
rhapsody over the superiority of woman, 
nor ever treated any woman .with con- 
tempt. He spoke and acted toward 
women with the same wholesome com- 
radeship he manifested toward men. 

What you want in a wife is a friend for 
life; not a doll to play with, a pretty 
animal to pet, a supernally wonderful 
creature to worship, nor a slave to wait 
on you. 

And fortunate, likewise, the woman who 
marries, not a master, nor a lackey, nor 
a meal-ticket, nor a lady's maid, but a 
strong and gentle friend. 


XV. Have Faith 


ELIEVE in her—believe in him. 

Disbelief, doubt, suspicion—that way 
madness lies. Jealousy has nothing to do 
with love. ‘It is simply vanity. his is 
proved by the fact that many are jealous 
who do not love at all. 

Whether or not it is true in religion, it 
is undoubtedly true in marriage, that 
“he that believeth not shall be damned." 
All the joy you get out of your companion 
can be measured by the degree of your 
faith. 

And the best known way to make any- 
one worthy of your trust is to trust him. 
For if that does not work, nothing will. 


XVI. Live by Yourselves 
A MUCH as possible get away from 


relatives. It is a law of nature that 
when fruit is ripe it ought to drop, to 
separate itself from the tree. our 
chances are better if you “forsake father 
and mother,” also sisters, brothers, aunts, 
and uncles, and “cleave unto” him. 

You can work out all the problems of 
adjustment better if you can he by your- 
selves. Love each other, be honest, frank, 
and sincere—and you will not need anv 
advice or help from mother-in-law or 
grandpa. 
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— while this man 
finds if so very easy 
to have satisfactory 
Steam Heat. 


This man will have 
his Steam Heating 
troubles all over 
again this year. 


OF 


The No. 1 Hoffman— 
Watchman of your coal pile 


By the way — 


What kind of Steam Heating 
will YOU have this Winter 9 


The red line in the thermometer is sinking lower every day. ; ETT 
Don't wait until January to ask, “What can be wrong with e ay! 3 
the heating system?” Now is the time to call in your heat- 7483. 
ing contractor. He will tell you how economical it is to | N 

a 10:01— Turns on 


gaugnmahenagoganocoocoaaad 


Ad d 


equip your radiators and pipe lines with Hoffman Valves. 
No alteration to your present system is required. There isa 
Hoffman Valve for every type of steam heating system. 
Guaranteed in writing for five years’ perfect operation. 


With the No. 1 Hoffman Send us $2.15 today for a 


Valve Watchman of No. 1 Hoffman Valve. Put 
your coal pile— it on the radiator that has È \ Pte Mi 
—Your radiators are fully been giving you the most NS Noy i c 
heated almost as soon as  trouble—see how quickly aye | 
the steam is turned on. the radiator heats. Let it is Mu Lue ti. 
prove to you that you can- n e e. 4 


— You have steam heating 
that works efficiently and 
silently—no rumbling in 
radiators, no banging in 
pipes. 

—No water can leak over 
your floors and rugs—no 
steam can escape with an- 
noying hiss. 


—No fussing or meddling And write for this book 
is possible, much less neces- 


not afford to be without 
Hoffmans on every radiator, 
to insure heating comfort 
and small coal bills. Once 
you are convinced of Hoff- 
man merit, have your heat- 
ing contractor Hoffman- 
equip every radiator. 


nugggBnggnnaogncüaaSBURODOGUOHOSGOnODODnODOOO00n0UdOUGOUD UD. 


OR sary. Valve is non-adjust- ‘More Heat from Less 
E í able.. Operation is auto-  Coal"—the preliminary 
fa matic, facts you want to know be- 


— Your coal billsare smaller, fore starting your steam 
for with complete venting heating. Write to the New 
of air you have complete York office. A special cata- 
warmth at lower steam log for architects and heat- 
pressure. ing contractors. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., INC., 512 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago: 130 N. Wel s St. Los Angeles: 405 S. Hill St. 


OF | VALVE 


more heat from less coal 


AA 
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The Tone That Has No Equal 


EN you play this wonderful instrument you forget that it is a phono- 
graph; a tone of exquisite beauty greets your ears; a tone so smooth, 
pure, rich, natural, and full of expression that you think only of the music. , 


ONORA won highest score for tone at N? detail of the Sonora is neglected 
S the Panama Pacifc Exposition and and in no instance is the grade of ma- 
plays ALL MAKES of disc records perfectly terialorworkmanship sacrificed to establish 


without extra attachments. a “cheap” price or to hurry production. 


The Sonora is charming in design, is The Sonora is made for those who want 
made of the highest quality materials by the best. Each Sonora at its price represents 
expert artisans and is available in a wide the utmost in value. 


ari ivating styles. : ! 

variety of captivating styles Sonora is the instrument you are 
Sonora also is matchless in important proud to own. It gives you a lifetime 

features. of pleasure. 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC PATENTS of the phonograph industry 
Prices $75 to $2500 
Write for General Catalog M or Period Catalog MX 


s e 
Sonora Phonograph Company, Ine. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
NEW YORK CITY: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 279 Broadway 
Canadian Distributors: I. MONTAGNES & CO., Toronto 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Twenty Rules for a Happy Marriage, by Dr. FRANK CRANE 


` 


XVII. Don’t Take Things Too 


Seriously 
HRICE fortunate and blessed are you 


if you have a sense of humor. More 
hard knots can be laughed loose than can 
be untied. 

Take your love for granted. Don’t be 
forever tinkering with it. Don’t dig it 
up every day or so to see if it is alive. 

Be cheerful. The world is starved and 
thirsty for cheer. Nothing makes a 
husband love his home so much as to 
know he will find smiles there. Nothing 
makes a wife seek her husband’s side so 
much as to know there is always sunshine 
there. 

Be human. Expect mistakes. But 
learn to laugh at them. 

I'll tell you a secret: Love clings to 
imperfections, not to perfections. The ivy 
climbs the wall by holding on to its 
irregularities. Don’t be afraid your 
weaknesses will destroy love. Love feeds 
on them. If I love you it is because you 
are you, not some impossible somebody 
else. 

It is our little failings that draw us 
together. You don’t have to be perfect 
and wise and angelic to make a happy 
marriage. All you need is to be human 
and loyal. 


XVIII. Have an Understanding 
About Money Matters f 


JEST what that understanding may be 
depends, of course, upon circumstances. 
Husband and wife may both be wage- 
earners. One may be rich and the other 
poor. The husband may do all the 
money-earning and the wife may be 
wholly occupied with household and 
children. Whatever the situation, come 
to an agreement about it. For a very 
large share of human unhappiness, both 
in and out of marriage, is caused by 
money. 

The ideal way is absolute equality, 
perfect partnership, with all the money 
under the control of both. That may 
sometimes be impractical. But it is the 
ideal state. 


XIX. Don’t Both Get Angry at the 
Same Time 


HAT was what the minister who 
married me gave me by way of advice. 
And it is very dependable counsel. 

You are both high-strung and sensitive. 
You both are subject to fits of the dumps. 
Very well; expect it; prepare for it. But 
take it one at a time. 


XX. Finally, Let No Trouble Get 
Between You 


OU will have trouble. It is our 

common lot. There will be difficul- 
ties, disappointments, perplexities, disast- 
ers. But keep them out from between 
you. Face them together. Let it be you 
two against the world! So long as no 
hostility, or misunderstanding, or con- 
tention, or bitterness creeps in between 
your two hearts, you can front all the 
evil in life with cheerful courage. 


So ends my little tale of homely 


preachments. It may be all summed up 
in this: That marriage is a relationship 


AM 


Jne 
HIGHEST Á 
PAID | 
PROFESSION 


THE JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY, official organ of the American 
Institute of Accountants, says in a recent editorial: “The accounting pro- 
fession is probably the best paid in the world.” 

There are opportunities for you in this work. Business needs more 
accountants. In a single issue of one daily newspaper there were fifty- 
eight advertisements for accountants, all at good salaries. 

Only men who are trained are able to get—and hold—high salaried 
positions. You owe it to yourself, and probably to others dependent on 
you, to educate yourself to win success. 

For your own sake—and for theirs—find out about the reputation and 
results of the school you choose. The success of Walton students in the 
hardest examinations pven in the United States and Canada, in competi- 
tion with graduates of all correspondence and resident schools of account- 


ancy, gives the strongest possible proof of the worth of Walton training. 
The following list is evidence of the superiority of our courses: 


SEVEN GOLD MEDAL WINNERS 
Exami 


FIVE HIGHEST HONOR MEN 
Name Examination Date 
Harry Anson Finney, American Inst. May, 1919. 
Chicago, Ill. 


May, “ E. T. Gregory, Alberta C. A.  * 
John A. Stolp, s E, 


Calgary, Alberta. 
Chicago, Ill. Dec, 1918. — mer L. Miller, 
Scovill, e a Mw, * 


Chicago, III. 
E. A. Irwin, 
s s Dec., 1916. 
1915. rna Lormer, 


lame nation Date 
gr reed Machen; Illinois C. P. A. Nov., 1919. 
erwyn, III. 
Robert L. Chesnutt,  * Ld 
Chicago, lil. 


American Inst. 
Alberta C. A. 
American Inst. 


Calgary, Alberta. 
hicago, Ill. 


ws THREE HONOR MEN 


American Inst. May, 1920. 
C. Thompson, 


s e * 1917. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chas. L. Talbot, * y s g 
Boston, Mass. 


John A. Stolp, 


TWO SILVER MEDAL WINNERS Chicago, Ill. 


A. B. Austin, Illinois C. P. A. May, 1919. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Arthur L. Jones, c E * 1917. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


You can have in your spare time the same courses that trained these men 
who now hold big positions in accountancy. If you are satisfied to stay where 
you are we cannot help you, but if you want to advance yourself we can do 
for you as we did for them. Write for “The Walton Way to a Better Day.” 


WALTON S56€HGDL 
Co ERCE 


H-81 Massasoit Building, Chicago, Ill. 


one continuous 
piece. 


KASE 


Saves 
Your 
Pockets 
Fits vest or hip pocket, 
-= 22 or lady's handbag, with- 


out bulging. Each hook 
holds two keys. All 
leathers. Dealers wanted. 


L. A. W. Novelty Co. 

Dept. M, Springfield, Mass- 
In Canada: 

Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. 

Winnipeg 


Tt is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
le or other solid foundation—Laid 5-8 to 1-2 
y! idi 


lippery furtas, S 
practically , crevice or joint for the accumu- 
lation of grease, dirt or molsture—ls polseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 


for Kitehen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Bullding, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all places wbere beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 

Your choice of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1146 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years. 


KAATET 


At DEALERS 
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Fun, health and quick, 


C 


10 Cents a Day Pays 


: 
for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Symphonola, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, 
Little Wonder, Emerson. Take overa year to pay, after 30 days 
, Compare its tone for clearness, volume, with more cost! 
D epus Return at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask 
y tor e 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and larger Symphonolas, sold on easy payments. 
Symphonola Records goo Doe of the latest song 
full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 
Larkin Co Desk SAM-1120 Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Boy Without a Bike " 


Left all alone again—cut off from his friends 
— denied their healthy, boyish fun and com- 
panionship! Is this your boy? 


and dependable transportation to school or work. 
That's what a bicycle means. 
buy for so little that will bring you so much? 


Write today for your dealer's name and copy of handsome new 1921 
Dayton Catalog No. 46 showing 8 models for men, women, boys and girls. 


Dayton Picycles 


SSS 
cle Dept, THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO, Dayton. Ohio 


back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation 


convenient, economical 


What else can you 


Learn How to Write 
Successful Letters 


HE MASTER LETTER WRITER, 
a complete Instruction Course, in- 
cluding 500 Successful Letters, by 
Ad-Man Davison, the highest paid letter 
writer in the world. The new science of 
successful letter writing, as revealed by this 
foremost authority. The most far-reaching 
course of instruction and collection of letters 
ever compiled. Contains 976 pages. Part I 
embraces 351 pages on How to Appeal to 
Every Class of Reader; also Routine Corre- 
spondence; order letters, answer-to-order let- 
ters, complaints, letters of inquiry, contract 
and credit Fypokra 
‘lish; also 1 


Sent postpaid In U. 8. upon receipt 

f price, $5. All other countries 36. Address Deak 82. 3 

OPPORTUNITY PRESS, 68 1 Fifth Ave,, NewYork 
45-Page Booklet Seni Free 


from which the greatest amount of 
happiness possible to men and women 
can be drawn; that it is not a lottery, 
but dependent on the known laws of 
common sense and decency; that it is 
not appalling and difficult; if you are 
loyal and self-mastered and true, all the 
difficulties will dissolve as you go along. 

Love is the wine of life, and marriage 
is its God-made goblet. 


What I Think About 


Marriage 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE above article Dr. Frank Crane 

gives twenty rules for married folks 
who want to be happy. Maybe you think 
he hasn’t given half enough. Maybe you 
know just one golden rule which could 
take the place of all his twenty. Maybe 
you think— 

That's what we want to know. What 
you think, and why? Here is, undoubt- 
edly, one of the greatest subjects in the 
world. If married, you have some experi- 
ence and wisdom of your own to give. 
If single, you have ideas based on the ex- 
perience of others. If a confirmed bachelor 
or a maid, perhaps you'll tell us just the 
one kind of man or woman that could in- 
duce you to change your vow. Anyone 
can enter this contest. 

Let's have the real experiences of real 
people. You can tell about your own 
marriage, or Aunt Ellen's, Sister Sue’s, 
Brother Dick's, or your second wife's first 
husband. And tell us what conclusion you 
draw from what you have observed. But 
don’t use names. We won’t print them. 

Perhaps you know someone who has 
had the happiest marriage on record. Tell 
us how it came about. Maybe you know 
someone whose marriage failed because of 
some fault common to us all. Tell us 
about it. What is the biggest stumbling 
block to happy marriage—envy, jealousy, 
boredom, or what? How can we get over 
it without stumbling? What do you think 
about making that leap-year privilege a 
real right so that women can propose, if 
they want to, any day any year? 

Be optimistic or pessimistic, just as you 
choose, but be frank and specific. 

For the best letter of not more than 500 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes November 20th. Win- 
ning letters will appear in the February 
number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN MacaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


caused old Tom, as the road scraper passed 
and repassed the spot, to look very closely 
down into the upturned dirt. And it was 
the glimpse of something in that dirt which 
caused him suddenly to rein up the four 
mules and glance quickly in the direction 
of the two guards. 

It was an afternoon of terrific heat, 
following a prolonged drought. In the 
road ahead the gang of negro convicts 
toiled silently, sluggishly, in the blinding 
glare. Simmons had driven. off in the 
direction of the city an hour before. The 
two remaining guards, with shotguns 
under their arms, stood in the scant shade 
of two dust-covered trees. 

* Jake," said the old mountaineer calmly 
to the negro on the machine behind him, 
the negro who handled the levers, *' Jake, 
there’s a bolt loose somewhar on this 
scrape’. Reckon I better tendto it myself.” 

Without any apparent hurry, he 
clambered down from the seat. Quickly, 
secretly, he picked out of the upturned 
earth an object, which he thrust into his 
shirt. Deliberately, as if encountering 
obstacles which caused him trouble, he 


hammered away at the supposed loose Bat h TOOMS 
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mountains, purple and lofty against thesky, 
seemed now to be beckoning him. Once 
within them, once across the state line, the 
law would not follow him. He was satisfied 
of that from what Molly had told him. 
He bided his time until one storm 

night when wind and rain drove the blood: 
hound within the shelter of the guard tent 
and, thrashing through the branches of 
the oaks and flapping the canvas of the 
big tent, drowned out to all ears but his 
own the rasp of a file on steel. Next day 
the continued rain made road work im- 


possible, and as he hobbled back and forth 
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to feed the mules, chewing gum hid two 
triangular cuts in his shackles. Again that 
night, storm and rain drowned out the 
sound that came from the tent where he 
sat hunched forward on his cot, sawing 
patiently and methodically away. 

Hours before dawn he slipped out of the 
rear of his tent and walked quickly to- 
ward the mule sheds, where he stood 
listening. Then, hat pulled down low, he 
hurried through the grove, across a field 
, and made for the black rim of the sur- 
rounding forest. 


E COULD not have picked a better 

night had choice been given him. 
The rain, falling steadily, was washing his 
trail. It was the season of full moon, and 
in spite of storm clouds the night was 
dimly luminous. He struck straight for 
the bottoms and the creek, whose swollen 
turbulence sounded above the rain. He 
plunged into the water, which at the deep- 
est places came no higher than his waist, 
and partly by: feeling, partly by sight, 
now and then ny i over boulders, 
now and then having to push aside thick 
underbrush, he made his way for some- 
thing like two miles, up-stream. 

-Carefully he chose the spot where he 
left the creek. His eyes, grown accus- 
tomed to the night, picked out a tree that 
grew out of the ground at a distance from 
the bank, then bent over it. He caught 
hold of the branches, swung himself up, 
felt his way like an opossum along the 
trunk, swung to another tree and did not 
touch round until he was some hundred 
feet from the shore. 

An indistinct, dripping dawn that 
showed low driving clouds, found him wet 
to the skin, like an old fox who has run 
all night, but confident, like one who has 
covered up all trace of a trail, making his 
steady way with long mountaineer's 
strides across tangled bottoms, into 
stretches of woodland, over hills that 
grew ever steeper and higher, through 
undergrowth that grew ever denser. 

His face was very serious, but not 
anxious. His nerve was too cool, his 
courage too steady for him to feel any 
impulse to run. His lifelong experience as 
a hunter who travels far had taught him 
tosavehisenergy. As the light of the gray 
day grew stronger he distinguished, at no 

eat distance ahead, it seemed, the out- 
ines of misty mountains. He recognized 
the gap where the highway crossed this 
first ridge into the recesses of the Big 
Smoky Mountains, beyond the Tennessee 
line. On the night after to-morrow, he 
calculated, he would tramp up on his porch 
and Molly would open the door. 

Now and then, as twilight advanced, he 
stopped and listened. One of the guards, 
more kindly disposed than Simmons and 
the other guard, had, during the hour of 
lunch one day, told him something about 
the bloodhound, Sheriff. The dog, he 
said, was not a full-bred bloodhound, his 
grandfather was a foxhound. Conse- 
quently, he ran a man freely, as a hound 
runs a fox, barking on the trail. 

He was hard to hold in, the guard had 
gone on to say, so hard that Simmons 
never tried to run him to the leash, but 
turned him loose, to find the track him- 
self. Then Simmons followed as fast as he 
could. No trouble to follow him. “You 
never heard such a voice as he’s got in 
your life,” the guard had added with a 
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in. “He usually puts a man up a tree 
inside two hours, and keeps him there till 
Simmons comes up. No danger of the 
man comin’ down, either—not with that 
dog at the bottom of the tree.” 

And so, remembering these things, old 
Tom stopped now and then to listen. No 
sound but the steady dripping of rain 
from trees—no sound of pursuit. Miles 
lay between him and the camp, and still 
the rain was washing his trail. 

It was on top of a treeless hill that 
commanded the sights and sounds of the 
country for miles about that he stopped 
once more to listen—and his white hair 
stirred on his head, just as the hair of the 
old fox who has run all night might rise 
on his back. From far behind through the 
enveloping mists and over intervening hills, 
so far that at first he could not be sure, had 
come the bay of a solitary hound, trailing. 

He stood transfixed, his patriarchal 
beard dripping. Many a creature, fox 
and wolf, and man himself, has through 
the centuries trembled at that sound. 
There was a silence, during which he 
collected his wits, momentarily upset. 
Then again, faint and far away, like the 
ringing of a distant bell, came the sound. 
Miles between where he swung himself out 
of the creek and where he now stood the 
hound was coming on his trail. Tom 
turned like a stag, brushed aside the 
bushes and began for the first time to run. 

At the top of the next hill, not having 
heard it while he crashed through the 
undergrowth of the bottom, he stopped 
again, panting. Though still far away and 
faint, it was nmisa kable now, and there 
was in the sound a note of melancholy 
triumph and joy. 

The shrewdness of all hunted animals 
took hold now of the old man’s nature. 
He ran half a mile, then turned and 
doubled his track. At a stony spot, where 
a trail does not remain long at best, he 
stopped, swung his arms and jumped as 
far as he could to the right. For a quarter 
of a mile he continued trotting at right 
angles to the original trail, then he turned 
once more toward the mountains. 

e could hear it most of the time now, 
even when he ran. Occasionally, as the 
dog crossed a bottom evidently, it was 
almost inaudible and seemed far away. 
Then, as he reached a highland, it came 
clearer and surer, more resonant, and closer 
than ever. And now from back there, far- 
ther away than the dog, came a sound that 
for a moment chilled fos blood—the wild, 
faint yell of a man urging the hound on. 


(U NREASONING rage stirred within 
the old man, flushed his face with hot 
blood, made his eyes blaze. Who was he 
to run from any man? Then quickly ra 
cooled and calculation took its place. He 
must throw that hound off his trail. 

He back-tracked once more. He turned 
at right angles to his original trail. He 
continued for an eighth of a mile, then 
turned back on his second track. He 
crossed the original trail at the point 
where he had left it, and kept straight on 
forming the letter T. ce more, on this 
short arm of the T he turned at right 
angles this time toward the camp itself, 
and retracing his steps formed another T. 

Thus he made an intricate pattern of 
trails, comparable somewhat to the visible 
marks made by a fancy skater. The 
hound finding tracks running apparently 


,could not be more t 
. He must be at the top of the hill where 


in every direction, would grow bewildered. 
He would circle of course, but the circles 
themselves would lead him off on tracks 
that turned back on themselves. As an 
additional puzzle, wherever the old man 
doubled, he put his arms about a tree, and 
remained, his body pressed against the 
trunk a moment, as if he had clim it. 
“His whiskers will be whiter than they 
are now," he grinned, “before ever he 
works all that out.” 

Two miles farther on, breathing hard, 
he sat down on a log, for he must have 
some rest. He knew when the oncomin 
hound, who had worked out the first an 
simpler puzzle, struck the second and in- 
tricate one. First deathlike silence—the 
hound had come to the end of the trail. 
Probably he was whifing the trunks of 
the trees roundabout, looking up eagerly 
into them. As if he had been 1n one of 
those trees himself, Tom could see it all, 
so well did he know the way of a hound. 

Still silence. The dog would be circling 
now. Followed an eager bay as he struck 
one of the misleading trails. He thought 
he was off! Then silence again, and after a 
moment the long-drawn howl of a hound 
frankly perplexed, and the fierce, angry 
yell of a man far behind. With fingers 
that trembled because of the chase he fad 
run, Tom reached in his pocket and got 
out a cob pipe. This he filled with 
tobacco, and fumbling in an upper pocket 
of his shirt, found some matches. 


YR ten minutes he sat on that fallen 
pine, smoking and listening to the un- 
seen drama in the bottoms over there be- 
yond the hill, his hopes ever rising, and 
with these hopes a gratifying sense of 
achievement and triumph. Once or twice 
the dog bayed uncertainly. Once or twice 
the man yelled, it seemed to him with 
lessened confidence. Once it sounded as if 
the hound had sat down on his haunches, 
raised his muzzle on high, and poured out 
to heaven his perplexity. Tom had seen 
them do that. Then another silence, as if 
the chase had died out. 

Still Tom sat listening. In his exultation 
he had forgotten for the time home and 
Molly, and the horrors he had left. 
Suddenly he rose, and his face was drawn 
and white. He turned and began to run, 
but even as he did so he knew that it was 
all over. 

Between him and the farthest outskirts 
of the pattern he had worked out, had 
come one long-drawn, triumphant bay 
after another. The veteran, wiser by far 
than any dog Tom had ever known in all 
his knowledgė of dogs, had worked the 
pores out, had run in ever-greater circles, 

eeping his head, knowing that some- 

where, cm | the circumference of a 

greater circle, he would find the true and 
straight trail. 

d he was coming, coming fast. He 

an a mile behind. 


Tom had enjoyed his brief trium h, he 
mustbesmelling the very log on which Tom 
had sat. He had left the log. The sound 
burst on the old fugitive now, almost like 
a chorus, menacing, terrible, inexorable as 
fate. All the hills, all the valleys, were 
echoing as if a whole pack were running. 
How much worse than futile had been his 
tricks! They had only halted the great 
bloodhound long enough for men and 
shotguns to come up! 
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From now on he kept straight forward, 
sometimes walking, sometimes trotting, 
sometimes breaking into a run. Now and 
then he stumbled with weariness, once he 
fell face downward. Anybody but a 
fighter would have taken to a tree, like an 
opossum, run at last to shelter. 

Out of breath, he came at length to the 
top of a ridge, and through an opening in 
the trees looked across a wooded valley 
beyond which rose the lofty undulations 
of the Tennessee mountains. The clouds 
had been growing thin, and now the sun 
burst through, and flooded those moun- 
tains with light. 

“They ain't a-goin' to take me,” said 
the old mountaineer—" not alive!” 


OT even the fox waits for hounds to 

seize him; but, his race over, turns at 
bay and dies with his face to his enemies. 
And now, in the woods of the extensive 
bottoms that lay between the ridge and 
the mountains, old. Tom Abercrombie, 
his race over, stopped and turned his face 
toward his pursuers. 

And as he did so all fear left him. His 
mind became as clear as the sparkling sun- 
light about him. He was no longer a 
fleeing animal matching wits with a 
pursuing one. He was a man standing 
upright, looking oncoming fate in the face. 

Old Tom did not think of it this way. 
And yet, perhaps because of some sense 
of the fitness of things, he took off his hat 
and dropped it beside him. Near at hand 
a giant sycamore, dead and leafless, rose 
loftily above the smaller growth into the 
sky. Beside this tree he stood, his white 
hair and beard disheveled and glistening 
in the sun, his eyes, that had shown a 
momentary despair when he sprang u 
from the log, steady, fierce, undismayed. 

If the hound attacked him he would 

fight—fight with his hands, for he had no 
other weapon. If the hound merely bayed 
him, he would wait until the guards came 
up. Their commands he would disregard; 
he would not even throw up his hands. 
He knew what the result would be, he had 
no illusions about that: Simmons would 
kill him. : 
He did think of Molly. He saw her, all 
her life tramping back and forth from the 
spring to the house, solitary and lonely; 
he saw the corn field in the bottom, where 
he had plowed so many springs. He saw 
the faces of children and grandchildren, 
one by one. These things made him choke, 
but they had no effect upon his mind; 
that was made up. Life is good, but it is 
not worth some things. 

All these impressions ran through his 
mind, swiftly, independent of the element 
of time. As a matter of fact, there was not 
sufficient interval for connected thought. 
Ahead of him was an open place in the 
woods, a place strewn with flinty stones 
and arrowheads, with, now and then a 
black and rounded boulder, rolled there 
by glaciers that had once moved over the 
face of the earth. This open spot, made 
barren by forces older than man himself, 
he had crossed in one last effort to make 
his trail difficult for the hound. 

His eyes were fastened on it now. The 
sun, hot and brilliant since the passing 


of the storm blazed down upon it. On 
the other side the forest grew dense and 
high like a wall of green. d now out of 
this forest, into the ancient opening, came 
the hound. 

Tom had never felt any grudge against 
the dog—he was only obeying a law of his 
nature, only running a trail. Fascinated, 
he watched the animal, oblivious for the 
moment of the significance of his presence. 
He had been running fast in the forest, 
but now.on this flinty and difficult ground 
he slackened his pace and came on slowly, 
like a patient, methodical fellow, who 
makes sure he's right as he goes along. 
His nose, almost touching the ground, 
never left the trail. 

In crossing the opening the old man's 
foot had turned on a stone; he had 
staggered, and placed his hand against one 
of the black boulders for support. And 
now, when the hound came to this spot he 
stopped; he lifted his head“and whiffed 
the rock the man had touched with his 
hand. Next, he reared up on the boulder 
and looked at its top. Then he came on, 
nose low once morc, pendulous ears actually 
dragging on the ground, tail erect, and now 
and then wagging stiffly, as vith joy. 

While Tom still watched im he raised 
his muzzle; and there c; ^e from his 
throat a deep, musica], bell- xe challenge, 
that echoed loudly in the pening itself 
and more airily and sweet! ; between the 
ridge and the mountains veyond. In 
answer, from a mile behind, s» Tom calcu- 
lated, came a far more terrible sound—the 
wild, savage yells of two mer, one wilder 
and more savage than the other. 


"THE old man took a deep breath and his 
beard was thrust suddenly forward. 
But for the dog, those men would be help- 
less. But for the dog, he could turn now, 
and the woods would swallow him up. In a 
flash an inspiration was born, a conquering 
purpose such as must have entered the 
mind of prehistoric man. He waited, his 
eyes on the hound. 

A dog is nearsighted at best, and Sheriff 
was old. When he was a short two 
hundred feet from the tree there came to 
his nose the smell, not of a trail itself, 
but of the man who made the trail. He 
stopped and lifted his head. A moment 
he stared. Then he raised his grizzled 
muzzle to the sky and poured out to high 
heaven the announcement that here in the 
woods at the end of the trail, standing be- 
side a tree, was a man! 

Then he started back, amazed, for this 
man, instead of climbing the tree, as all 
men did when he bayed them, was coming 
straight toward him. His hand was out- 
stretched, his eyes were blazing, and there 
was a smile on his face. “Old Whiskers!” 
he was saying. “‘ Hush, now, hush! Hush!” 
The man had stooped down, his hand still 
extended. ‘Come here!” he commanded. 

The great hound began to tremble. 
Those terrible eyes were looking deep into 
his. They were commanding him, they 
were pleading, too. He had seen them be- 
fore, back there in the camp, and he had 
not forgotten. 

He heard behind him another yell. He 
tried to look back, but the eyes held him. 


“No!” the man cried sternly—then, **Old 
boy—old Whiskers!” He began to pant; 
the bay he would have uttered died in his 
throat. Another yell and another, still he 
did not reply. His tail was tucked now. 
He was looking at the man wonderingly, 
beseechingly. His universe was changing, 
was centering in that man before him, 
that man who understood. 

Again the yells, and now, beyond the 
opening behind, the faint crash of running 
footsteps. His hair rose on his back with 
rage. His world had turned about. Those 
were his enemies coming. All the loyalty 
of his dog's soul had gone out to this man 
who ünderstood, all his hatred to those 
who never had. He started to turn about. 
He would meet them in the opening. He 
would rush at them. 

“No!” cried the man who understood. 

When he looked at Tom once more the 
miracle of ages past had been repeated; 
the man saw in the eyes of the dog, trust, 
humility, undying Hevation: His voice 
trembled for the first time. ^ 

“Old Whiskers,” he said gently. “Old 
Gray Whiskers! Quick now!” 

The pursuing guards never knew why 
the woods ahead of them grew sudden- 
ly silent, why the tree-bay of the blood- 
hound that had sounded once clear and 
unmistakable sounded no more, though as 
they ran they filled the morning with their 
yells. They did not sec the great hound 
go trembling to the man. They did not 
see the old man for just a second catch the 
massive head between his hands. 

They did not see the two turn and dis- 
appear, swiftly, silently into the under- 
growth that grew densely behind the open 
space and the giant sycamore tree. 

When, all out of breath, they reached 
the spot from whence had proceeded the 
solitary mea they looked about at 
vacant woods. Frantically they searched 
the undergrowth, shotguns ready, calling 
to each other in their excitement. Man 
ane dog had vanished as if they had never 

een. 
But Simmons did not believe in mira- 
cles. “The old devil killed the dog!” he 
cried. “He had a knife about him. But 
where’s the blood, and where’s the body?” 

‘They hurried here and there as they 
pinged red spots, only to find a leaf 

illed by the sun and fallen before season, 
or a bush reddened by berries. 3 

‘We miscalculated the spot," swore 
Simmons. “It wasn’t here it happened.” 

And he sat down out of breath and 
leaned his burly back against the trunk of 
a giant sycamore tree. 


tains when the two guards, empty- 
handed, got back tocamp. The allege ly 
in shadow, but far up in the enormous folds 
of the Tennessee mountains its last crimson 
rays shone on a bearded old man trudging 
along a narrow road toward the west. 

He looked weary and footsore and his 
clothes were torn by briers. But his face 
was alight, as if with anticipation of to- 
morrow. Now and then he spoke. And 
behind him a great, strange-looking, long- 
eared hound lifted his head, as if drinking 
in the sound of his voice. 


THE sun was dropping over the moun- 
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makes Cornell Wood Board so rigid and fire-resist- 
ing and gives it triple-protection against moisture, 
expansion and contraction. 

“We admire the artistic ‘Oatmeal Finish’ which 
—like the ‘Triple-Sizing’—is not found in any 
other wallboard. 

“Moreover, Cornell Wood Board is primed both 
sides at the mill. This ‘Mill-Primed’ surface 


takes a perfect spread of paint or calcimine without 
the work and cost of a priming coat.” 

These exclusive features have put Cornell in 
such high favor that another great mill is being 
erected to double the output. 

Plan now to line your garage for winter with 
Cornell Wood Board. Easily and quickly applied 
with a hammer and nails right to the joists and 
studding or over damaged plaster. 

Place orders with lumbermen in advance. Mean- 
time write us for beautiful color-book of Cornell 
Faneled Interiors. ` 


CorNELL Woop Propucts Company, DEPT. A7, GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 
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Can You Fill This Job? 


N official of one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the United States re- 
cently asked us to put him in touch with 
men capable of earning $3,000 to $15,000 
a year. His letter is typical of man 
others we receive stating how difficult 1t 
is to find men qualified for big jobs. 


WE are being called upon constantly to 
recommend applicants who have been 
examined and coached by us.in special 
and general executive work. 


UR success in training men and 

women, capahle of qualifying for 
important executive positions, has given 
us a nation-wide reputation among large 
business concerns for developing employ- 
ees for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 
& year and up. Sur service has the writ- 
ten endorsement of many of America’s 
leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


TEE practical value of this service has 
been tested by men holding responsible 
positions in practically every la:ge corpo- 
ration in this country, including 364 em- 
ployees of Armour and Company; 390 of 
the Standard Oil Company; 811 of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; 309 of the United States Steel 
Corporation; 214 of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; 303 of Swift and. Company, etc. 


IGH-GRADE positions are always 

seeking applicants of superior intel- 
ligence and training. By our methods we 
find employees in subordinate positions 
who have the inherent ability to direct 
responsible work, but who need only the 
proper vocational guidance and special 
training that we supply to make them 
high-priced men. For instance, we de- 
veloped a $20 a week ledger clerk into a 
$7,200 a year Auditor; a $70 a month 


shipping clerk into the Traffic Manager 
of a big rail and steamship line; a $300 a 
month accountant into a $70,000 a year 
executive; a small town station agent into 
a successful lawyer and district attorney; 
a bookkeeper into a bank executive, etc. 


DVANCEMENT is not a difficult 

problem for men who prepare them- 
selves for promotion thru LaSalle training. 
A short period of prelimi training 
by mail, under the personal direction of 
LaSalle experts, has been sufficient to in- 
crease the earning ere of thousands of 
men from 100% to 600%. 


E YOU are really ambitious to place 
yourself in a position of higher execu- 
tive responsibilities in line with your 
natural qualifications, and without sacri- 
ficing the best part of your life in waiting 
for Digger opportunities, write us full 
and freely as to the kind of position it is 
your ambition to fill. We will advise you 
promptly how our training and service 
may be of advantage in solving your 
ersonal problem of advancement. We 
Les an organization of more than 1,750 
people; financial resources over $4,000,000, 
and representatives in all the leading 
cities of America. Our sole business is 
to help men to better positions. 


E WILL cost you nothing to investigate 
this opportunity, and you may find out 
some surprising possibilities about your- 
self and your future that are unknown to 

ou now. Mark and mail the coupon be- 
be indicating the kind of position for 
which you would like to qualify. We will 
send full particulars, also a free copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One," a book 
that has been an inspiration to more than 
225,000 ambitious men. Send for your 
copy now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 1133-R 


Send me free "Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training for Official, 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers,Cert ified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Manageria! 


COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Read! 


Ing, Reference and Consul- writing 


itio 
tation Service for Business Men. INDU! TAL 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positionsin 
Banks and Financial Institutions. HR 

o EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


Training for Business Corre- 
spondents and Copy Writers. 


Nasaan tnad 


l, Sales and Executive 


positions. 
EJAY: o TRS LETTER WRIT- 
ning Bar; . B. Degree. : Training for 
re oe Bari BLER: ^ Correspondents, Mall Sales Di- 
rectors, and ali executive letter- 


ns. 
ND! MANAGEMENT 
EFFiCIENCY: Training for Pro- 
duction Managers, 
eads, and all those desiring 
training in the 48 factors of in- 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
Speaking countries. 


ero, Present POSICION. .... eese 


Chicago, Illinois 


tions as 


oO TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Trafic Managers, 
Department etc. 


[]ERFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective h for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, 


The Family’s Money 


The Only Way My 
Husband and I 
Can Save Money 


I HAVE always envied those serene 


souls who can save a dollar when they 

have it. The only way we in our 
family can save a dollar is when we 
haven’t it! 

What I mean is this: There are people 
who, even when they owe no man any- 
thing and are free to do as they please 
with their income, can calmly and firmly 
put a definite amount into their savings 
account each week, or month, and leave it 
there. 

My husband and I do not belong to that 
heroic breed. I should hate to tell the 
world at large what can happen to an 
extra hundred dollars put into our hands 
at a moment when we owe not any man. 
Our only saving grace lies in the fact that 
we cannot endure the misery of debt. 

Our initial saving was an insurance 
policy, taken out when our first-born 
was already several days old and we were 
tempting gray hairs worrying about his 
college education. We chose a twenty- 
year-endowment policy after consulting a 
financial expert in whom we have the 
greatest confidence. 

“On no account take endowment insur- 
ance!” said this adviser. ‘‘It costs more 
than straight life, simply because it is 
more than mere insurance. It is a system 
by which a corporation saves money for 
people who haven’t the self-control to 
save for themselves.” 

After we were quite alone, my husband 
and I suggested to each other that the 
most perfect bit of description of our- 
selves that was possible to the English 
tongue had been achieved; and the next 
day we took out an endowment policy 
just half again as large as we had meant 
to afford on our shoe string of an income. 


WHEN Secundus was born in close 

succession to Primus, we scraped to- 
gether enough for another endowment 
policy. This was all we managed for a 
year or two, until a rise in income enabled 
us to take a flutter into real estate on 
the instalment plan. 

We chose a large lot just beyond the 
outskirts of our suburb, on the road to 
the country club. We admitted to our 
shocked families that it was a more ex- 
pensive piece of ground than we ought to 
afford; that it would take several years of 
monthly payments somewhat larger than 
our monthly increase in salary, and that, 
considering we were then spending all we 
had combating the already rising cost of 
living, we didn’t know quite how we were 
to manage it. 

But we did manage it by letting the girl 
go, permanently. Even with that, it took 
us three years to pay for our lot. We 
planted the whole place to potatoes each 
summer, spending gorgeous ae evenings 
in a walking nightmare of bugs and Paris 
green. But the returns paid for walks, 
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inse BROTHERS 
4 DDOR SEDAN 


What use or beauty could you 
ask of this Sedan which it does not 
give you in generous measure? 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


DODGE BROTHERS. DETROIT 
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CONVENIENCE 


OWHERE are conveniences more appreciated than in the home. 
Nowhere is an aid to proper heat control so necessary. 


Are you one of the many who dread a winter of fussing with the 
furnace—the discomfort, work and worry of regulating drafts and dampers 
with an ever fluctuating temperature? 


If you are, there is a way out—a way that promises complete relief 
from all troublesome attention to the heating plant. 


Tic AsINNEAPROLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Regulates the amount of heat in accordance with the temperature you 
wish to maintain, 

By simple adjustments at the thermostat, conveniently located, it is 
possible to have an evenly heated house all day, say 70 degrees—an evenly 
heated house all night, say 60—and the drafts opened in the morning be- 
fore you arise—all operations automatically performed. And then, there 
is a decided saving in fuel. 

The “Minneapolis” has been used successfully for 35 years on every 
type of heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a lifetime. 


Write for complete information including booklet and nearest dealer. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Main Office: 2763 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CHICAGO SYRACUSE BOSTON DETROIT 
221 Insurance Exchange 218 E. Washington St. T! Summer St. 1701 Woodward Ave, 
WASHINGTON D. C. NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND 
727 12th Street North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 1327 East 105th Street 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE ST. PAUL 
709 North Howard Street Fifth and Broadway 38 Loan and Trust Bldg. 140 Endicott Bldg. 


a small orchard and berry patch, and the 
services of a good landscape gardener to 
lay out a shrubbery plan. 

The very day that we made our last 
payment we signed a contract with the 
local building and loan company, putting 
us once more deep in debt for a house we 
were going to build; a house so much bet- 
ter than we ought to afford, that I wept 
when paterfamilias came home with 
another endowment policy. 

“Just to safeguard the home, as we've 
tried to safeguard the boys' education, 
in case anything happens to me," he ex- 
plained. 

It seemed to me that we could not carry 
three policies and meet the amount we had 
agreed to pay on our house every month. 

On paper it seemed that we could, by 
systematizing regular expenses and keep- 
ing within the system. So we began a 
frantic little budget which eventually 
worked, aickourhs 1 admit we dined on 
corn-meal mush many a Saturday night 
that first year, becduse our food allowance 
would not reach around the twenty-first 
meal. 

That was in 1912. This spring, with 
less than six months left on our instalment 
mortgage, we were offered more than twice 
what our home has cost us—and refused it 
with what blandness we could. " We al- 
ready have our greedy eyes fixed on some 
acres of good potato land in Wisconsin, 
which will keep us young for fifteen years 
paying for it, and will give us something 
to fall back on forty years from now, when 
perhaps we shall be beginning to feel old. 

We went in debt recklessly for Liberty 
bonds; and, having acquired the habit, we 
are still buying them and, with them, 
municipal bonds recommended by our 
local banker, who has proved an invalu- 
able confidant. Knowing both our exact 
income and our expectations, he advises 
us with scientific accuracy the greatest 
amount of debt which we have the right 
to carry, which means, of course, the ex- 
tent to which we can borrow money from 
his bank to pay that debt. 


ADMIT that the debt-savings system 

keeps one feeling poor. The margin 
looks narrow at all times, and there is the 
stern necessity both of knowing where the 
money goes and of calculating a long way 
acsi I admit that we plan deliberately 
on economies in food, clothing, and oper- 
ating costs, in order not to cut too close 
on pleasures and hospitality. I admit that 
we have no car, chough most of our 
friends have, and that my engagement ring 
is still my only diamond. 

Moreover, debt has forced us into play- 
ing a game of substitutions, of taking 
something that will do in place of the 
things we would like to have. We are apt 
to get out the chessboard and play a stiff 
game most of the nights when the impulse 
comes to kill an evening in town with 
dinner and the theatre. We bought an 
electric washer, and do without a laun- 
dress. We drew out of the country club, 
substituting a ten-mile tramp on Sundays 
for the game of golf, and building a tennis 
court of our own. 

However, there is sure to come in the 
course of time a sense of comfortable 
leisureliness, an opportunity to savor sim- 
ple interests and resources which in the 
beginning were chosen only as substitutes 
for costly things. 
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Drawing from actual photograph taken in Addressograph Company's 
plant, C hicago, showing Mr. J. P. Jackson, general superintendent, inter- 
viewing workman who has worked with Motor No. 43539 for 15 years 


| Fifteen Yuri Servis With Addressograph 


The Addressograph Company of Chicago, 
manufacturers of the world-famous address- 
ing machine of that name, can tell you 
something about motor reliability. 

For working in the Addressograph plant is 
R&M Motor No. 43539. or fifteen 
years this motor has been delivering power 
on a punch press. And it is running as 
silently, continuously and economically to- 
day as the day it was installed. 

They have no service record of this motor 
on the books of the Addressograph Com- 
pany. It was purchased in 1905, installed 
and set to work— it has been working ever 
since; No breakdowns, no repairs, no 
attention. Just working. 

There are two hundredand fifty other R&M 
Motors in this up-to-date plant. They were 
added after Motor No. 43539 had demon- 
strated the economy and reliability of 
Robbins & Myers Motors. 

In all, 90% of all the Addressograph’s fac- 
tory motors now bear the R&M name 
plate. They are used on drill presses, lathes, 
cutters and graphotypes. And since their 


Robbins 


Motors 


adoption, more R&M Motors have been 
used on Addressographs sold to the public 
than all other makes combined. 


Addressograph’s experience is typical of a 
number of other manufacturers of high 
class motor-operated products as well as 
factories having motor-driven machinery. 


«We had to have a motor that would de- 
liver a steady stream of power," said Mr. 
Jackson. ‘‘The type of work done by the 
Addressograph is very exacting. It must 
be absolutely accurate. We wanted a 
motor which would insure a ood reputa- 
tion of our product—that’s why we chose 
the R&M.’ 


In thousands of factories, offices, stores and 
homes having motor-equipped devices you 
will find that Robbins & Myers Motors 
have won a high place for their steady, 
economical, reliable power—a_ reputation 
which grows with each year of their service. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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T he Price 


of Bacon 


Some people wonder why the price of the best quality 
‘bacon is so much higher than the price of live hogs. 


The answer is: 


1. From every hundred pounds of live 
hogs we buy, we get only about 72 pounds 
of meat and lard. 


: 4. The choice cuts—bacon, hams, and 


pork loins—are only about one-third of 
the whole animal. They must bring prices 
much higher than the price of hogs to 
offset the low prices we get for many of 
the other cuts. Otherwise we couldn't 
stay in the pork business. 


3. Only about 8 pounds out of every 
hundred pounds of live hog can be made 


into fine bacon like Swift's Premium. 
Only half the hogs we can buy are suit- 
able for this brand; hence only about 
4 per cent of the total live weight 

hogs we buy is sold as Premium 
Bacon. Other bacon is scld at much 
lower prices. 


4. There is an extra expense of about 8 
cents per pound in preparing Premium 
Bacon, due to careful trimming, curing, 
smoking, and shrinkage. This extra ex- 
pense is nearly as much as we get at 
wholesale for some of the cheaper cuts, 
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The various cuts not only bring different prices, but changing demands 
cause these prices to vary with respect to each other. One cut may have 
the call, with prices of other cuts ranging lower. For example, fancy bacon 
has been in heavy demand during the summer of 1920, and the price has 
not fallen with the price of hogs. But lard has dropped about 45 per cent 
at wholesale and dry salt pork has dropped about 35 per cent. 


These prices are utterly beyond our control; bacon may come down at any 
time, and lard, or some other cut, go up. 


But you may rest assured that competition, at all times keen and active, 


' keeps the average return from all cuts down to a point which allows us 
less than one cent per pound on all pork products sold. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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The design on the floor is 
Gold Seal Congoleum Art- 
Rug No. 367. The 7 «x9 
foot size retails at $11.85, 


A Sanitary Playground— 


O matter how hard you beat 
woven rugs and carpets, nor 

how many times you brush them 
thotoughly, they can never be abso- 
lutely germ-proof. There is always 


~~ some danger of the children breath- 


ing dust and germs. 


Thousands of mothers are find- 
ing Congoleum the ideal floor- 
covering. Not only is it sanitary— 
waterproof—easy to keep clean— 
but it is beautiful in its artistic pat- 
terns and rich colorings. 


And Congoleum is economical! 
It costs much less than you would 


Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Ari-Rug No. 363 


have to pay for an ordinary woven 
rug—and yet wears wonderfully. 


It’s a great satisfaction to know 
that your Congoleum Rug will lie 
flat on the floor—without curled or 
kicked up edges to trip the feet of 
the little ones. 


For Every Room in the House 


There is a variety of attractive 
patterns to be had in the following 
sizes, for every room in the house: 


3 x414 feet $2.40 7%x9 — feet $11.85 
3x6 feet 3.20 9 x10% feet 16.60 
6x9 feet 9.75 9 x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15% 
higher than those quoted; in Canada prices average 
$57» higher. All prices subject to change without 
notice, 


` 


GUARANTEE ~ 
SATISFACTION GUAI eof 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK ay — 


REMOVE: SEAL, WITH 
JAMP OLOTH 


Look for the Gold Seal 


When you go to buy a Gold Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rug be sure you get gen- 
uine Congoleum bearing the Gold Seal 
Guarantee reading: 

“Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back" 


The Gold Seal is pasted on the face of 
every genuine Congoleum Art-Rug as a 
protection against inferior and unsatisfac- 
tory imitations of Congoleum. We mean 
every word of this guarantee and will 
positively stand behind it. 


g INCORPORATED f » 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


DALLAS KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 


Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Azt-Rug No. 350 
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The December 25 Cents 


Mercal 


Magazine 


Deaan By tou Maven 


The Greates 


SHEAFFER'S 


PEN T n PENCIL 


The 
“Gifite 
Sep" 


] 
S corres PHILLIPS 


U come to me at Christmas outrivaling in your sagacity have wanted one of these ready companions. How did you 
the Wise Men of the East, for you know full wellthatin know? And how did you guess that I have fairly coveted 
giving me this adorable Sheaffer Fountain Pen youleave the Sheaffer Pen and Pencil above all others because they are 

me no excuse for not writing to you often. As for its lovely so mechanically perfect and so symmetrical and beautiful?" 


mate in this cunning *Giftie Box — the Sheaffer Sharp Point W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., 229 Sheaffer Bldg Fort Madison, la 
Pencil—I, like all women who detest sharpening a pencil, New York Chicago Canes RA SA Eandis 
Giftie Set illustrated, No. 2R, Rolled Gold, $16.00; No. 3R, Solid Gold, $68.00. Other attractive styles on display at better stores everywhere 
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Flexible Flyer 


The original steering sled that made coasting popular and safe. 


ered 


Christmas? Didn't it thrill you and. 


JR Christmas the first sled you got for 


make you dance with joy, even though 
it was one of those old-fashioned rigid types? 


Imagine how happy you can make your 
irl or boy this Christmas with a Flexible 
‘lyer—‘“the sled that steers.” 


It is the safest, speediest sled. Patented 
non-skid runners make steering easy and 
coasting safe, comfortable and swift. Built 
like an airplane — sturdy, strong yet light 
in weight. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


The new steel front takes up shock, 
adds strength and prevents splitting of seat 
and rails. Seven sizes 38 to 63 inches. 
Look for the name and eagle trademark on 
seat. None genuine without it. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Box 905G Philadelphia 


FREE cardboard model showing how the Flexible 
Flyer steers. Write for it. 


All steel front 
acts as shoc 


er 


Grooved 
non-skid 
runners 


Unless it bears this trademark it is not 
a genuine Flexible Flyer, 


— 
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The World is Praying for Men 
with this Knowledge 


Have Schwab, Gary, Wanamaker—big suc- Of course youwould. One single suggestion from 
cesses in American business—been lucky? Not one of these men might change your whole busi- 
very. The luck was pretty well controlled in. ness career and give you just the thought that 
advance by hard work and a thorough under- would lift you from mediocre to unusual success. 
standing of the fundamentals of business. The You would consider such an opportunity al- 
business world is literally praving for men who most priceless—yet the helpful suggestions of 
know what they are about, who know the these great nsn are always at your command 
background of business, who understand the in The Book of Business. In these volumes is 
larger theory on which the technique of success the information which every man building 
5 founded ! : ESSI RR ATTI LES solidly for the future should 

What would you give to have | have at his instant call. 
Schwab, Gary, Wanamaker, Ar- | 68 Great Leaders Send for Them NO 

p : em Ww 

mour and other big successful of American business have co-oper- Th 
lain th fund l ated in the authorship of this remark- _ These wonderful books must be seen, 
men explain these un amenta S able library covering every phase of dipped into, tasted and weighed to be 
and talk about them in the light = modern business. apprécatéd. They cannot bé ade- 
of their own experiences? Im- : Sn i dane ek niii quately described—there «never has 

i E s o 5 . : 

ossible, you say? Not at all. Elbert H. Gary; Salesmanship and "d been anything like them. These great 
ixty-eight of the biggest men in men write here more frankly and in- 
VUE HRS business ae written terestingly than such men have ever 


Foundation, by Charles M. Schwab; 
Business as a Science, by John Wana- É 
h abl d written before. 
the most remarkable and valu- U 
: : nusual 
able library of business success Introductory Offer 


maker; The Geography of Commerce, 
by John Hays Hammond; The Biggest 
oe a 
eller, Jr.; e Hotel, by E. . š 
ever published. Statler; Making Money at a Small „To the readers of The American Maga- 
Profit, by J. Ogden Armour; Ships zine who clip and mail the coupon in 
THE BOOK this first announcement, we make this 
unusual introductory offer: 
OF BUSINESS Send us only one dollar and we will 
send you immediately, c id, 
These books are offered now b y, charges prepaid 
for the first time. Ten years ago 
the ideas that fill these five vol- 
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Efficiency, by John H. Patterson. 
These books are not text books. 
They are pulsing with life and action 
— the experiences and suggestions of 
68 of the greatest personalities 


and Shipping, hy Edward N. Hurley; 
The Banking System of the United 
States, by W. P. G. Harding; Personal 

The Book of Business, five volumes. 
Keep them five days, live with them, 
examine them closely. Then if you 
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American business has produced. ; 
umes would have been called Let the. coupon brinig. you: this E- sepa iL keep them, as you undoubt- 
“husi » b edly will, send us one dollar a month 
business secrets.” Yetthesemen rary at once. fol wincomoBdie OR ded 
i ms . > Sign and mai 


take the larger viewthat thereare 
no business secrets. They 
believe that more success- 
ful men will mean more 
and bigger business. 
That is why they have 
contributed their ideas 
to The Book of Business. 


Think What This 


the coupon, with no money, and we 
will send you full descriptive infor- 
mation, including outlines of the 
authors' careers. 

For cash with order, a discount of 
10% is made—enclose nine dollars with 
the coupon. 

This amazingly low price covers 
the cost of the book-making. You 7 
do not have to pay for the au- .7 
thorship—these successful ^^ 
men are not writing for 7 


Means! money. But send the PATEA 
Ifyou were invited coupon now—before ^^ ~ COMPANY 
the limited first ^ 416 West 13th Street 


to spend an eve- 
ning with John H. 
Patterson of The 
National Cash Reg- 
ister Com- 
pany, or 


edition is ex- 7 New York City 


hausted. 7 Send me, all shipping charges 
$ £ Prepaid, the remarkable new Book 

7 n Business by Armour, Liggett 

^ Prid. Schwab, and others, in five flex- 

ibly bound art leather volumes. I enclose 

, a dollar, and if I keep the books will send 

Sot addition a dollar a month for nine months 
Otherwise I will within five days return the 


books at your expense and you will refund my 


G ary, or THE BOOK ac ; NEER F : " ^ dollar (cash price $9.00 with order). 

Schwab, or Wiliisgsisre:s BUSINESS2UGr " 5 A Name oooosonononooooosooonooososnonorononoom 

Statler, or GEO ISA BÜBINESETQGr ^ ME derniers Y 

L ig gett— Geiss vere ENT. a tnl eave ^" Occupation. 

would you ? BUSINESS = VOL. V j If you want more information first, j CE, Ags 
yougo! here and mail coupon without money 120 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


Q: course | place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I do remember cor- 
rectly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. This is a pleasure 
indeed. | haven't laid eyes on you since that day. 
How is the grain business? And how did that 
amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I must say it is not 
my usual habit to “‘listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

"He is David M. Roth, the most famous memory 
expert in the United 
States," said my 
friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question 
before I could get it 
out. "He will show 
you a lot more won- 
derful things than 
that, before the eve- 
ning is over." 

And he did. 

As we went into 
the banquet room the 
toastmaster was in- 
troducing a long line 
of the guests to Mr. 
Roth. I got in line 
and whenit came my 
turn Mr. Roth asked, 
"What are your ini- 
tials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business con- 
nection and tele- 
phone number?” 
Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before and called 
each by name without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man’s business and telephone number, 
for good measure. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without a 
minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
anything else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me 
over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or something I have 
read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easy as I do. Any one 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do ex- 
actly the same things which seem so miraculous 
when I do them. 

"My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his name 
in thirty seconds, while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.” 

“Thatisall right foryou, Mr. Roth,’ ' linterrupted, 

“you have given years to it. But how about me?” 
“Mr. Jones,” he replied, "I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is not 
a guess, because I have done it with thousands of 
pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons which I 


“Of Course I Place You! 


have prepared for home study, I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will find it— 
not hard work as you might fear—but just like 
playing a fascinating game. I will prove it to you." 

He didn't have to prove it. His course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight states to find 
that I had learned in about one hour, how to re- 
member a list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a single 
mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of the 
firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, At- 
torneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, and 
one of the most famous trial lawyers in New York: 


“May I take occasion to state that I regard yo our service 
in giving this system to the world as a public faction. 
The wonderful simplicity of the method, and the ease with 


which its principles may be acquired, especially appeal to 
me. I may ad d that I already had occasion to test the 
effectiveness of the first two lessons in the preparation for 
trial of an important action in which I am about to engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn't put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth course is priceless, I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am getting 
better all the time. I can remember any figures | 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. 
Roth's easy method. Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) 
has vanished. I used to be "scared stiff" on my feet 
—because I wasn't sure. I couldn't remember what 
I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
"easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the 
club, or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or 
in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd of 
people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a dash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger" memory belonged 


only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that ` 


Mr. Addison Sims of Seatile."" 


every man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see in- 
stantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth course will do wonders in your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say “I guess" or*' I thinkit was about so much" 
or "I forgot that right now" or “I forget that right 
now" or "I can't remember,” or “I must look uphis 
name." Now they are right there with theanswer— 
like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph Smith?" 
Real name H. Q. Smith, 
Division Manager of the 

Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that ] saw 
last week: 


"Here is the whole 
thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most 
remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling off 
alog. Yet with one 
hour a day of prac- 
tice, anyone—1 don't 
care who he is—can 
improve his memory 
00% in a week and 


10007, in 6 months.” 


My advice to you is 
don't wait another min- 
ute. Send to Indepen- 
dent Corporation for Mr. 
Roth's amazing course 
and see what a wonderful 
memory you have got. 
Your dividends in in- 
creased power will be enor- 
mous. 

Victor Jones. 


While Mr. Jones has chosen the red form for for (hi this account 
of his experience and that of others with th Course, 
he has used only facts that are known pean t to the President 
of the Independent Corporation, who hereby verifies the accuracy 
of Mr. Jones’ story in all its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how it 1s to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few sh: ore they that they 
are it aad course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write a 
letter, and the complete course will be sent, all ch: pre- 
paid, at once. If are not entirely satisfied, send it back 
any time within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleùsed as are the thou- 
sands of other men and women who the course, 
send only $5 in full payment. You take no o rie and you have 


to il the bef je 

SR ap a ge ala Bey Sáu 
Independent Corporation 

319 Sixth Ave. New York 


Dept. R-1212 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
-—— E NB NB NR NM es D EROR ae GU MER eee mm m m ee 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-1212 319 Sixth Ave. New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after reccipt I will either remail them or send 
you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted. 


ORoth Memory Course ($5) Super-Salesmanship ($5) 


By David M. By Arthur Newco: 
Drawing A ertosstak [JPractical Course in Personal 
Course ($5) Efficiency ($5) 
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VORY Soap should be in your bathroom because it 
* offers you and your guests the seven qualities that Do you know the SAFE way 
2 to wash silks and other fine 

people of refinement want in a soap for personal use. fabrics? 


It is white 
It is fragrant 
It lathers quickly 
It floats 


It is mild 
It is pure 


It rinses easily 


Has the soap you now use 2/ these essentials for a com- 


pletely satisfactory bath and toilet? 


IVORY SOAP . .... 


Send for free Sample 
package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes. Try it on any 
delicate garment and you 
willknow that you finally 
have found a safe way to 
wash your loveliest 
clothes. Address The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. 18-L, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Look for Your Danger 


Signals 


Dont just shut your eyes and try to ride past them 
By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director Life Extension Institute of New York 


OT long ago I was asked to 

write a certain article which, I 

frankly admit, would have ap- 

peated to practically every- 

ody. The idea behind it might 

have been expressed in some such title as: 


What is the Danger Signal at 
Your Age? 


Naturally, everyone who read that 
question would have liked to know the 
answer that would apply in his own case. 
And this was to be given by warning peo- 
ple of the diseases most likely to attack 
them at specific ages: at twenty, thirty, 
forty, and so on. 

hey were to be told what probably 
would be the first symptoms of 
these diseases and were to be 
advised to regard such symp- 
toms as danger signals. 

But I did not write the article 
—and for this reason: The time 
to begin looking for danger sig- 
nals is before you have evidence 
of serious trouble: In most cases, 
there are at least caution signals 
long in advance of actual disease. 

lf these caution signals are 
heeded, the disease may be 
escaped; or, at any rate deferred, 
sometimes for many years. The earlier 
these warnings are noted—and heeded— 
the longer, more comfortable, and more 
useful your life journey will be. 

The trouble with many persons is that, 
like a reckless or careless railroad engineer, 
they run past these caution signals. The 
red light of warning is hung up before 
them, perhaps by their physician. Or it 
may be that nature sets the signal against 
them by making them conscious of some- 
thing wrong in their physical condition. 

They may have no serious disease at 

resent. The threatened wreck seems to 

e far ahead of them; and in the meantime, 
they tell themselves, everything will prob- 
ably clear up. So they keep on past the 
warning signals, until the wreck comes. 

There is another class, also; an amaz- 


ingly large one, composed of people who 
do not even suspect that there are any of 
these signals for caution along their route. 

Most of the persons who come to us at 
the Life Extension Institute for a physical 
examination, do so because they have had, 
or think they have had, warnings of dan- 
ger. But an extraordinary number of 
them assure us that "nothing is the mat- 
ter," and that they want to tbe examined 
merely as a sensible precaution. 

Their attitude is absolutely correct. It 
is precisely the one I wish every man and 
woman would take. But the point I want 
to make right here is that the great ma- 
jority of these people who say that “‘noth- 
ing is the matter” with them do not know 
whether there is or not! In practically 


A good article to read in 
December—and to act on 


by New Year’s 


every case there is at least a caution signal. 
And in very many instances there are real 
and immediate danger signals. 

I could describe hundreds of these cases. 
One man, for example, came to us for an 
examination, although he declared that 
the only thing the matter with him was 
that he had calluses on his feet. He did 
not think they were a danger signal, of 
course; but they hurt him, made him 
think about his body, and so prompted 
him to have himself gone over. 

His motive was largely curiosity to see 
how he would show up. When the exam- 
ination proved that he had a blood pres- 
sure of 240—it should have been nearer 
140; that he had marked thickening of the 
arteries, enlargement of the heart, and 
other very undesirable conditions, he was 


the most astonished man in New York. 

Yet the only trouble he had noticed was 
calluses on his feet! Henty of real danger 
signals had been present, but he had not 
known they were there. 

A year or two ago, a certain university 
professor came to the Institute to be ex- 
amined. In his case, he was beginning to 
suspect that all was not well with him; 
but he did not think it was anything seri- 
ous, and he regarded his examination 
largely as a precaution. — 

In his case, also, we found a blood pres- 
sure of close to 240, and thickening of the 
arteries, as well as rather obscure signs of 
some kidney trouble. He was dealt with 
very gently—not in an alarming way, but 
siti advice to seek proper medical super- 
vision. And fe was just about 
to carry out this advice when, a 
month after the examination, 
the kidney trouble became acute 
and he died. 

In telling of cases like this, I 
am not trying to frighten you; 
at least, not more than is neces- 
sary to make you realize that 
perhaps you know very little 
about your real condition. 

(t when people do on 
that they perceive danger signals 
in regard to their health, they 
are very likely to misinterpret these warn- 
ings. j^ they have a pain in the back, for 
example, they jump to the conclusion that 
they have kidney trouble. Yet it proba- 
bly means nothing of the sort. When 
there is disease of the kidneys, there may 
be sensitiveness to deep pressure, but 
there is rarely a “pain in the back." 

The cause of such a pain is likely to be 
found at some distance from the back; in 
the tonsils, or tooth sockets, for instance. 
A person who really has kidney trouble, 
may not be conscious of any indication of 
it. If he waits for signs which he will rec- 
ognize as danger signals it may be too late 
for him to avoid a wreck. 

I do not say there are no signals which 
he might, and perhaps should, recognize. 
I think he must have had warnings. But 
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most people do not pay much attention to 
these warnings, for the simple reason that 
they do not expect to be really well. They 
think that a certain impairment of health 
is the natural condition, especially in mid- 
dle life. 

A great many persons are rather proud 
of not bothering about small ailments. 
They admit that they are often “below 
par;" but they say they don't believe in 
worrying because their toe aches or they 
have a cold in the head. They have a sort 
of contempt for people who are always 
thinking about vut perhaps ails them. 

Up to a certain point 
they are right, too. The 
over-anxious hypochondriac 
with nothing really the 
matter with him, neverthe- 
less suffers in effect from 
all the diseases he imagines 
he has. The other type of 
man will be, for a while at 
any rate, more useful to 
himself and to society, 
even though he has some 
definite physical ailment. 

It is a good thing not to 
be continually examining 
into the significance of 
your feelings. As I said 
before, you may not know 
whether they have much sig- 
nificance, anyway. Parody- 
ing Tennyson, it is pretty 
literally a case of, “Yours 
not to reason why." As 
for the rest of the quota- 
tion, I should change it to, 
"Yours but to do—and 
not die." 


WHICH ‘brings me to 
what you should do. 

'The thing I want to em- 
phasize is that there is a 
common-sense, practical 
course which can be fol- 
lowed. I would have peo- 
ple use the same precaution 
in keeping the body fit for 
service as they use in keep- 
ing their automobiles in 
good condition. l 

The sensible owner of a 
motor car does not wait 
until the machine is ready 
to fall to pieces; he has its 
minor ailments corrected 
day by day, and he has it 
completely overhauled at 
regular intervals. 

There is some excuse for 
being careless with one’s 
automobile. Millions of 
new ones are available 
every year. A man may even get a better 
one if he wrecks the one he has now. But 
he cannot get a new body if his present one 
wears out. 

People seem to be satisfied if they can 
say that they are in “pretty good health.” 
But we ought to get rid of this idea that 
“pretty good health" is about all we can 
expect to have. You say, “of course, at 
my age I must expect to have more or less 
trouble." It is common even for a phy- 
sician to say to a patient, "Well, for a per- 
son of your age, you are in as good shape 
as vou could expect to be." 

This is all wrong. You ought not pas- 
sively to accept this dictum that at thirty- 
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five you will show such and such physical 
deterioration; that at forty you must "ex- 
pect" certain ailments, at fifty certain 
other afflictions, and at seventy-five be on 
the brink of the grave—if not already in it. 

There is no natural law necessitating 
this program, or anything like it. Our 
bodies become diseased and grow old sim- 
ply because of injuries to the cells of which 
they are composed. We pay little atten- 
tion to these injuries unless they produce 
a condition that causes pain. 

Pain is almost the only danger signal 
we recognize. Yet there may be sérious 


Do You Face F acts— 
or Dodge Them? 


OCTOR FISK tells 


how 


internal disturbances which do not cause 
pain; at least, not enough pain to rouse us 
from our easy-going assumption that we 
are as well as we can "expect" to be. 

The reason I did not write the article I 
have referred to, in regard to “the danger 
signal at your age," 1s because I do not 
want to encourage this attitude of waiting 
for the actual signs of disease. 

An English journal recently printed an 
article with the headline: 


See Your Doctor at Forty 


That is good advice for just one group 
of men and women; namely, those who 


some 
people hate to face the facts about 
their health. They dread to have 
a medical man probe into their physical 
condition, for fear he will unearth some 
disease, or some threat of disease. They 
seem to think that “what you don't 
know won't hurt you." 

This form of stupidity appears in busi- 
ness, and throughout all life. The ostrich 
sticks his head in the sand—and hopes for 
The complacent man in an 
office shuts his eyes to the facts—and 
trusts to luck that things will come out 
The lazy dodge unpleasant 
truths—and dope themselves into a fecl- 
ing of security. — 

There is nothing like opening the eyes 
to all the evidence: about your health, or 
your business, or anything else that con- 
Don’t try to hide the facts. 
Try to dig them out! Then you can make 
repairs (if they are necessary), and go 
ahead toward your goal. 

What would you think of the captain 
of a leaky ship who refused to allow any 
member of his crew to report to him that 
there was water coming into the hold? 
Tue EDITOR. 


are forty at present. For anybody else it 
is poor advice. 

ee your doctor now, no matter how old 
ou are. Why wait until you are forty? 

he time to make sure of health az forty is 
before you are forty. 

Get a new conception of this business 
of going to see the doctor. And, I may 
add, make him get a new conception of it, 
too, if necessary. 

It is an unfortunate fact that there are 

many physicians who are interested in 
disease, and not interested in Aea/th. If 
you are at the point of death, they will 
work heroically to save you. 
But if it is merely a ques- 
tion of making a few minor 
repairs, or of discovering 
for you some caution signal 
against future trouble, their 
attitude seems to be that 
you are making a mountain 
out of a molehill. 

In some ways, it really 
is more "interesting" to 
help you to worry along a 
few more years when the 
time comes) with your hard- 
ened arteries, your en- 
larged heart, your diseased 
kidneys, your ulcerated 
stomach, or whatever or- 
gans of your body have 
gone vane Big problems 
are inevitably more exciting 
than small ones. But phy- 
sicians and public alike, 
instead of being concerned 
almost entirely with curing 
diseases, are becoming more 
„and more interested in pre- 
venting them. 


ON’T be too ready to 
blame your family doc- 
tor, anyway. For years, 
. people have gone to the phy- 
sician only when they knew 
they were sick, and wanted 
to be cured. Most of you 
still follow this course. And 
until recently the medical 
schools themselves did not 
teach that a complete phy- 
sical survey should be made 
periodically in order to 
maintain health and to 
prevent disease. 

Even now, your family 
doctor may not have the 
laboratory and equipment 
necessary to make a thor- 
ough search for perhaps 
obscure danger signals. Itis 
not essential that every phy- 
sician should have sucha 
laboratory. The making of a complete 
physical examination is a specialized line 
of work. The object is to furnish a full re- 
port on the individual examined. The 
person can then take this report to his 
own doctor if the troubles are nor alarm- 
ing. With all the facts before him, the 
physician can give any necessary treat- 
ment, or make such further research as 
may be required, and advise as to the best 
way of living. If an alarming condition 
has been revealed, the report can be sent 
direct to the doctor or specialist desig- 
nated by the person examined. ] 

, At the central office of the Life Exren- 
sion Institute, we have examined aboct 
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two hundred thousand persons. We do 
not treat any of these people. If they 
need treatment, we tell them to go to a 
physician. 

Vou do not have to come to us for a 
physical survey. There are physicians 
who are working independently along the 
same line. And there are many hospitals 
and clinics where a thorough overhauling 
can be had. The Institute also has seven 
thousand listed physicians throughout 
the country who are qualified to give the 
fundamental physical examination, the 
laboratory tests, however, being made at 
the head office. 

If none of these opportunities is open to 
you, a periodic heart-to-heart talk with 
any thoughtful physician who is really 
interested in coóperating with you in your 
desire to guard your health is better than 
no health survey at all. 

‘Take your human machine—your body 
which plays so vital a part in your com- 
fort, happiness and efficiency—to one of 
these institutions, or men, and have it 
gone over regularly at least once a year. 
Don't wait until it shows signs of breaking 
down. Don't accept the old theory that 
if, at forty, you are losing ground fast, are 
half sick, perceptibly below par, you are, 
nevertheless, “as well as you can expect 
to be at your age." Get a report on the 
condition of your machine. Get advice 
on how to conserve and repair it. And 
follow the advice. 


Not long ago a certain physician came to 
us to be examined. He was a compara- 
tively young man and in unusually good 
condition. One of the things we told him 
was that he ought to change the style of 
shoes he was wearing. 

He commented rather sarcastically on 
this bit of advice; said he thought it was 
foolish. He had no trouble with his feet. 
His arches were all right; he had no bun- 
ions or other foot deformities. Why 
bother about his shoes until there was 
some sign of trouble because of them? 

We told him that, from our point of 
view, the time to bother about his shoes 
was before the trouble came. An ounce of 
bother beforehand would be worth many 
pounds of cure afterward. In fact, there 
might be no complete cure, anyway, if his 
shoes caused the foot deformities which 
were to be expected. He agreed that this 
was the sensible view to take, and forth- 
with changed the style of his shoes. 

That was a very simple case of the com- 
mon and mistaken attitude about danger 
signals in regard to health. Thousands of 
men and women go on wearing shoes 
which almost inevitably will cause trouble; 
but it is only when the trouble has come, 
and they feel the pain and discomfort of 
it, that they recognize in that pain and 
discomfort a signal of danger. The real 
signal has been before their eyes, perhaps 
for years, and they have been blind to it. 

There are almost countless persons who 
know, or suspect, that they have diseased 
tonsils, or chronic infections of the nose 
and throat, or decayed teeth and infected 
tooth sockets. Yet they do not seem to 
know that these conditions are danger 
signals. It is not until they find that they 
are “getting rheumatic,” or that they 
have chronic headache, or that their heart 
is “going back on them,” that they stop, 
look, and listen. 

Perhaps you develop arthritis when you 
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are forty. You regard the first acute 
signs of it as a danger signal, and are prop- 
erly worried. But the chances are that 
the caution signal has been there for years, 
perhaps ever since you were a child. You 
may @ay that you did not know it was 
there. But you would have known, if you 
had received the thorough examination I 
am advising. 

There is really very little mystery about 
the cause of old age and death. e are 
lacking in knowledge of certain factors 
which probably are at work, but it is easy 


to group the types of influences which are 
responsible for what we call “growing old.” 

Heredity plays its part, of course. Cer- 
tain families show a lack of resistance to 
disease, an incapacity for life struggle. 
But if it is known that there is a suscepti- 
bility to a certain disease, measures can 
be taken to avoid it. 

In this connection there is a curious 
trait in many persons: They hate to have 
a medical man probe deeply into their 
physical condition for fear he will unearth 
some disease, or (Continued on page 123) 


Just What Would Bolshevism 


Do to Me? 


An interview with John Spargo 


EAD what Emma Goldman, the anarchist who was 
deported to Russia last year, says about Bolshe- 
vism, now that she has had a taste of it herself. She 
writes from Petrograd, over her own signature, to the 
“Travailleur Libre" (“The Free Workman”): 


“Everything is rotten here. 


“State socialism, or state capitalism—use any term 


AM tired of contradictory dis- 

patches from Russia; tired of reading 

a story in this morning's paper only 

to have it denied this afternoon; 

tired of long names that make my 
throat sore even to look at them. The 
country is filled with a vat new crop of 
self-styled “authorities” on Russia, and 
the more I listen to them the more con- 
fused I become. They discourse in- 
terminably upon the economic aspects of 
Bolshevism; but not one of them tells 
me, in simple, one-syllable words, just 
what the facts of Bolshevism are, as they 
relate to me. 

And just what are these facts? What 
would it mean to those of us who are 
plugging along quietly, trying to raise 
our children, to make a decent record in 
our business, and to lay away something 
for our old age? 

No man in America is so well fitted to 
answer these questions as John Spargo, 
whose writings on the subject have at- 
tracted world-wide attention. You can't 
accuse him of having an unfair bias against 
anything socialistic. On the contrary, 
for thirty years, ever since his boyhood, 
he has been fighting for a Socialist de- 
mocracy. During all those years he has 
given special attention to the Russian 
revolutionary movement, steeping him- 
self in its literature, studying its problems, 
cultivating the friendship of its leaders. : 

To John Spargo, therefore, I went with 
your questions and mine. “If you will 
only translate Bolshevism into plain 
English you will be doing a great service 
to us ordinary folks," fai . "All the 
articles about it are full of unpronounce- 
able names like Vsiegda, Vperiod and 
Economicheskaya Zhizn. By the time 
we have read a few paragraphs our minds 
are just a mass of warring consonants. 
Won't you tell us in terms of our own life 
and environment just what it would mean 
if we were to wake up to-morrow mornin 
and find that Bolshevism had come to us. 


HE first thing you will discover 
[Mr. Spargo began] would be that 
neither you, nor anyone like you, 
could any longer vote. You would have 


no voice whatever in the Government 
under which you would then have to live. 
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By Bruce Barton 


you like—has deprived men of the last grain of liberty. 
* Between state capitalism and private capitalism I 
would prefer the latter form. 
“The best remedy for Bolshevism seems to me a 
journey through Bolshevist Russia; for a large number: 


of those who came here as pro-Bolshevists returned 


To make this perfectly clear, let me go 
back for one minute into the history which 
preceded the Bolshevist régime. 

For more than ninety years, remember, 
the best of Russia's manhood and 
womanhood had struggled to overthrow 
despotism and to aub ish constitutional, 
representative, democratic government. 
The World War made it possible for that 
vision to be realized. In March, 1917, the 
long-awaited revolution took place, and 
the rule of the Romanovs came to an end. 
That was the first chapter. 

The second chapter had to do with the 
creation of a temporary provisional 
Government, to carry on the affairs of the 
country and to arrange for a national 
convention which should bring about 
a permanent system of government. 


T THE head of this makeshift Govern- 
ment, composed of representatives of 
the different political parties, was a man 
of the Herbert Hoover type. I mean that, 
like Mr. Hoover, he was a man of liberal 
views, renowned for his organizing genius, 
and in no sense a professional politician. 
In charge of foreign affairs was a man 
who corresponds more nearly to Secretary 
Olney, of Cleveland's Cabinet, than an 
more recent secretary of state we have had. 
As minister of agriculture, there was a man 
very like our present Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Meredith. In charge of the 
War Department was a soldier-politician 
who may fairly belikened to General Wood. 
At the head of the Finance Department 
was a man of the type of the late George 
W. Perkins. Finally, at the head of the De- 
partment of Justice, was a lawyer-orator, 
a Socialist, who might very well be likened 
to the Bryan of 1896, when the latter's 
populism was in its most radical state. 
his was a liberal, intelligent Cabinet, 
representing all elements, and determined 
to find some fair way of dividing the land 
among the peasants, and of enacting 
universal, equal, direct, secret adult 
suffrage. And that was the Govagament 
which the Social Democratic Party, nick- 


named the Bolsheviki, and now called the- 


Communist Party, overthrew. 

They accomplished its overthrow by sa- 
botage of every description—in the army, 
the factories, the mines, and the railways,— 
and on the false plea that the Government 


hence as anti-Bolshevists.” 


intended to betray the democratic cause. 
In the whole Bolshevist party there 
were only a little more than one hundred 
thousand members. In the whole nation, 
only about three per cent of the population 
belonged to the industrial, wage-earning 
class—the “ proletariat” —while more than 
eighty-five per cent belonged to the farmer 
class. (I say "farmer class," rather 
than “peasants,” because I find that the 
latter conveys a false impression. When 
the American reader read of the peasant 
class of Russia, he thinks of Markham's 
description of the "brother to the ox.” 
As a matter of fact, the peasant class of 
Russia, like the farmer class of America, 
includes a great variety of types. Some 
are poor and some are rich; some are 
unintelligent and some are wise.) Thus 
a country with a population one and a 
half times that of the United States, 
occupying one sixth of the land area of 
the globe, came under the rule of a very 
small minority of extremists, whose 
active leaders had made up their minds 
to force certain social theories upon the 
Russian people against their will. So 
much for the historical background. 


Your first discovery under Bolshevism, 

as I have said, would be that you could 
no longer vote. Even a farmer who em- 
ployed a single farm hand to help him 
could not vote. Only the very poorest 
farmers—the complete failures and near- 
paupers—could have any voice in the Gov- 
ernment! Even then, each farmer's vote 
would count for only one fifth as much as 
a city laborer’s vote. 

The “‘cracker-whites” in some of the 
mountain districts in the South would 
be casting all the farmer votes in America 
under Bolshevism's rule. As for you 
storekeepers, if you employ even a single 
clerk, or an errand boy, you would not 
have the slightest voice or influence. No 
doctor, no merchant, no banker, priest, or 
lawyer would be admitted to the polls. 
Anybody whose only crime would consist 
in having saved a little money, or having 
built up a tiny business, or in owning a 
little land, would be for that crime dis- 
franchised. 

But the loss of your vote would be only 
the beginning of your troubles. Suppose 
your little store, instead of being located 


safely in New York, or Chicago, or San 
Francisco, had been on a side street in 
Petrograd when the Bolsheviki took 
charge. And suppose that, by dint of 
much self-denial, you had accumulated 
three thousand dollars against the lean 
and dry days of old age. 

the morning of the revolution a 
neighbor rushes in to tell you that all the 
savings in the banks are to be confiscated. 
Naturally, you are panic-stricken. Your 


Sid Says 


first thought is to run to the bank and 
draw out your money. You give the wife 
instructions to keep the kiddies off the 
streets, and with your bank book but- 
toned up inside your coat you hurry away. 
In front of the bank you find a crowd of 
eople, agitated and anxious like yourself, 
bene in line by armed rowdies in uniform. 
Up and down the line the word is passed 
that the new self-constituted Govern- 
ment has confiscated all bank deposits. 


Sid Says: 


It is better to make things than 
to break things 
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You are bewildered. No Government 
of a civilized country has ever done such a 
thing, you argue to quell your own fears. 
For hours you stand there. Finally, your 
turn comes. You enter the bank. The 
cashier you have done business with for 
years is gone, and in his place there is a 
rough-looking fellow who seems actually 
to be enjoying the grief and misery of the 
men and women who, like yourself, have 
the savings of (Continued on page 105) 


OT long ago a young man was standing on a soap 
box in one of the parks of New York City 
warning his hearers of the immediate approach 

of a revolution. He was very attractive and very 
persuasive. 

The energetic manager of an insurance agency 
stopped to listen, and was struck by the young man’s 
appearance and his ability to talk. Edging through the 
little crowd that had gathered he communicated to 
the speaker that when he had finished he would like 
a word with him. In a few moments the two withdrew 
to a bench, where they sat down. The insurance man 
complimented the youngster on his ingenuity and quick- 
ness as a speaker. Then, having his eye on the main 
chance, he opened up about as follows: 

“But say, son,—add up your talk. Why are you 
wasting your time selling this Bolshevism bunk? Come 
down and see me to-morrow at nine, and I think I can 
fix you up where you can cash in on your conversation. 
I have got seventy young fellows working for me— 
and not a one makes less than two hundred a month. 
Some of them clean up four thousand dollars a year. 
I'll steer you up against some guys that won't clap 
their hands when you talk to them; but if you hang 
on the way you hung onto those folks over there you'll 
bring home the bacon." 

Something in the personality and the frank com- 
mercialism of the insurance man appealed to the young 
reformer, because the next morning he appeared at the 
insurance office where, from that moment, business 
gained a recruit and Bolshevism lost a follower. The 
other day the insurance man told me that the youngster 
is making nearly three hundred dollars a month—and 
is soon to be married! 

There you have in a nutshell the reason why we 
won't have a bad national attack of Bolshevism in the 
United States. The country is too busy, too prosperous, 
too interesting, too sensible, and too humorous. This 
‘is not a nation of people with a grouch. It is a big 
crowd of folks that are full of pep and punch, who like 
to get on. = 

Why does this magazine print the personal stories 
of men and women who have mastered various diffi- 
culties? To make you jealous and sore? No; because 
it doesn’t make you sore. You know that you have 
exactly the same opportunities those men and women 


had, and you get some straight tips on how to use 
these opportunities. Does it make you sore to read 
about Lincoln, who began as a rail splitter; about 
Edison, who started as a newsboy; about any of 
the thousands of self-made men who to-day are the 


` big figures in our country? Not on your life! They are 


the only “aristocrats” this nation recognizes. And 
the poorest immigrant soon finds out that nobody is 
going to hold him back from becoming that kind of an 
aristocrat. 

The greatest human desire is for opportunity to rise. 
That is what we have in America. There is not a closed 
door in the whole place. You have got to climb some 
steps before you can open the doors, but nobody stands 
at the foot and shoos you away. The “have nots” 
are all potential “haves.” Just as the ten-dollar-a- 
week cobbler gets set for a revolution he is likely to 
invent a new shoe button, and make ten thousand 
dollars. He sees right away that he didn’t need a 
revolution in order to provide an opportunity for him- 
self. He only needed to think about his job. 

This country isn’t perfect. If it were, it would be 
“a finished product.” And when you've finished a prod- 
uct, you’re through with it. The great thing is to be 
making something, and to be all the time improving it. 
That’s what we want to be doing with the United 
States—making it a better place to live in. 

If you have been reading this magazine you have seen 
that big business men say that, if you want to succeed, 
you must have your eye on three jobs; you must try 
to fit yourself for the one above you, you must fill your 
own to the best of your ability, and you must be 
helping the fellow below you to move up. 

We ought to put that into practice in this business 
of seeing that America becomes a better place. Make 
up your mind to get more out of life here than you do 
now; to know more, to have more, and to count for 
more. Fill the place you now occupy the best you can; 
get all the fun and the knowledge and the comfort 
possible out of it. And help the fellow below you to be 
climbing, too. Those are the three jobs for us, as 
Americans, to keep our eyes on. Bolshevism in this 
country? Forget it! Let’s all attend to business—the 
business of making America a better place for every- 
body to live in. We don’t need to throw bricks at each 
other in order to accomplish that. 
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vibrant, compelling note that is as old as creation 


Mother Takes a Hand 


in the Game 


A love story 
By Royal Brown 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


VEN the prospect of equinoctial 
gales of which the “Silver- 
wake’s” captain hinted darkly 
and insidiously failed for once 
to keep young Stuyvesant Carr 

in the lee of a hospitable shore. Stuyve- 
sant, for all his nautical pretensions, had 
no stomach for dirty weather, as the cap- 
tain very well knew; but this time he 
stuck to his sailing orders. 

From Provincetown, the captain wrote 
his wife as a married man should: 


It’s another case of a pretty face. I don’t 
know as I’ve ever seen him so far gone, though. 
He’s actually trying to persuade her and her 
father and mother to take a cruise to the Med- 
iterranean—at this time of year! Of course, 
the “Silverwake” can make it, but he can’t! 


This was not only uncomplimentary but 
also unfair. For, after all, the worst that 
could be said of Stuyvesant was that he 
was a tremendously attractive young man 
with more millions than he had years, and 
a propensity for falling in love that was 
equaled only by his cleverness in extricat- 
ing himself at half past the eleventh hour. 

n his own pregnant phrase, however, 
Hope Hutton had him slipping. He had 
made up his mind a month before that 
if he valued his freedom—and he did, 
mightily—he would do well to keep away 
from her. Yet here he was, in Province- 
town, with the “Silverwake” lying at 
anchor off the Inn at which the Huttons 
were stopping. 

. The Inn, visible through the open port, 
had originally been an old sea captain’s 
home, and stood at the water’s edge. To 
one side of it was a tiny plot of grass, 
where once the sea captain had gathered 
with a crony or two for long rafts of 
toddy of a summer afternoon, but which, 
in these degenerate days, was devoted 
to the ceremony of afternoon tea. 

Now, however, that had been finished 
with, the tables had been taken in, and 
the plot was deserted save for two, a man 
and a girl. The man, stalwart, with keen 

et kindly eyes and the head of an amia- 
ble Roman emperor, looked old enough to 
be the girl’s father, which was not strange, 
since he was. The girl, slim, beautifully 
straight, with soft light brown hair in 
which the sun was at that moment discov- 
ering gold, was—but what is the use? To 
describe a pretty girl is almost impossible: 
she is not so much a collection of good 
features as an effect. 

Of Hope Hutton it could be said, with- 
out being as prejudiced as perhaps her 
father was, that she was very deive. 
As for her father, he said she knocked 
them flat at forty feet. 


She was looking out across the shining 
harbor, her eyes seemingly focused on the 
“Silverwake.” Presently she detached her 
gaze and glanced up at him. In her eyes, 
gray and exquisitely clear, shone a radiant 
confidence—the confidence of a girl who 
has never known anything but happiness 
and security. 

“Carr’s coming to dinner,” she ex- 
plained, and glanced at the wrist watch, 
which, when John Hutton had begun his 
career would *have been the fruit of a 
year’s effort, but which now was but one 
of many casual gifts. “Time to dress!” 

He smiled down at her. Ever since she 
had been born she had been a daily mira- 
cle to him. 

“Are you going to dress to kill, or just 
to maim slightly P^ 


BEFORE she could answer, an automo- 
bile coming to a stop in front of the Inn 
diverted their attention. It was an auto- 
mobile such as some people think there 
should be legislation against, it being al- 
most as common as the people the Lord 
is supposed to love, because he makes so 
many of them. It was dusty, and so was 
its driver. The glance Hope vouchsafed 
them was brief and beautifully imper- 
sonal, and then her eyes dismissed them, 
as the eyes of a well-bred miss should. 

Nevertheless she could, were it neces- 
sary have given a far better description 
of Malcolm Keith than her father, whose 
scrutiny had been slower and apparently 
more searching. The feminine eye, even 
when it is most casual—or perhaps when 
it is most casual—is curiously assimilative. 
She knew not only that he was young and 
lithe, but that his eyes were brown and 
direct and, incidentally, admiring just 
then; that his hair, sunburnt and some- 
what lighter, was close-cropped, but en- 
gagingly wind-rumpled; that he was, in 
short, worthy of a second glance some 
other time. 

All of which would have mightily sur- 
prised Malcolm Keith. He, carrying an 
exceedingly agreeable conception of her 
with him to the garage, believed with all 
sincerity that she had hardly noticed him. 
And he decided at once that this was an 
omission to be rectified. 

Although both he and his steed had 
come out of the West, he was no Lochin- 
var. His twenty-eight years had brought 


- him many and varied experiences, but his 


life had been curiously devoid of the sen- 
timental interludes usually so inseparable 
from youth. From the time he had been 


fourteen and sold newspapers, he had - 


been too full of his purpose for such things. 
Indced, many pleasant things that 


Stuyvesant Carr had known all his life, as 
a matter of course, had been denied Mal- 
colm Keith. He had, however, been 
blessed with a mother who was Scotch, 
and proud with the best sort of pride, and 
who, when her own dreams crumbled, had 
dreamed anew for him. Of his father, 
whom he had no memory of, she never 
spoke—just why, would take long to ex- 
plain. Perhaps his epitaph lay in her oft- 
repeated admonition to Malcolm: 

“Mayhap it’s true that the world owes 
every mzn a living," she declared; “but 
never you forget that it takes a man to 
collect.. An education will help you, lad- 
die. „We’ll work together to give it to 
you. 

Engineering became Malcolm’s goal. 
He put himself through Tech, and then he 
wandered widely, selling his services not so 
much for money as for the experience that 
would carry him forward in his profession. 
He knew the exact point where so many 
men in his profession stuck; he was de- > 
termined, from the first, to push himself 
beyond it. And he had succeeded beyond 
his dreams. Even his two years of war, 
which he had thought of as a free-will 
sacrifice, had in the end but thrust him 
ahead. 

“Luck,” he told himself, “blind luck!" 
In his heart, however, he knew better. 

Five thousand a year! Once it had 
been the ultimate goal of his boyish am- 
bitions, even now the round figures filled 
his imagination—he knew how few men 
in reality ever attain that salary, no mat- 
ter how liberally fiction may endow its 
young heroes. And more than the money 
was the coveted chance to play a part in 
a job that the eyes of his profession were 
turned on. f 


T HAD come to him suddenly, within 

twenty-four hours, together with the 
advice that he prepare himself for his new 
task by taking a long-deferred and well- 
merited vacation. 

“I wouldn’t know what to do with my- 
self,” Malcolm retorted with a smile. 

The chief glanced at him, bronzed by 
sun and wind, young, lithe, well-made and 
clean-cut. 

“If you haven’t any plan in mind, why 
not borrow one of the cars and take a trip 
somewhere—Cape Cod, for instance.” 

This Malcolm had fallen in with. And 
here he was, at the tip of the hundred- 
mile strip of sea-gnawed, wind-swept 
sand. The Inn, with its quaint old-fash- 
ioned charm, pleased him, and so did his 
low-ceilinged room, with a fire laid ın the 
open hearth and a bath adjoining. The 
fact that for this the charge was twelve 
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dollars a day—broken 
diplomatically to the 
casual wayfarer by a 
card placed in the mir- 
ror —staggered him 
briefly, but he shrugged 
off his surprise with the 
philosophical reflection 
that he could stand it 
now. 

Malcolm gave the ex- 
quisitely appointed 
room only a casual mas- 
culine glance, and then, 
turning to the window, 
surveyed the harbor. 
The “Silverwake,” 
swinging with the tide, 
caught his eye and held 
it fast. 


ONCE during a sum- 
mer vacation, he 
had cleaned paint and 
polished brass on just 
such a yacht. 

It was late when, 
tubbed and freshly at- 
tired, he descended to 
dinner. He entered the 
dining-room just as the 
Huttons were leaving it, 
attended by Stuyvesant 
Carr. Stuyvesant, 
though barely turned 
thirty, was prematurely 
gray — the result, he 
himself explained, of 
many hairbreadth es- 
capes from matrimonv. 
. But he was the more at- 
tractive for that, the 
contrast to the peren- 
nial boyish eagerness of 
his face giving him a 
distinction he would 
have otherwise missed. 
Malcolm hardly saw 
him, however, for as he 
stood aside to let them 
pass his eyes met Hope’s 
for the briefest of in- 
stants. The memory of 
that instant pleasantly 
savored his dinner. 

This disposed of, he passed back into 
the lobby. It was deserted save for a 
majestic dowager, seated in a chintz-cov- 
ered chair before the open fireplace. She 
was white-haired and regal in black lace 
and diamonds; the gold knitting needles 
which she wielded were no less active than 
her eyes. Her like is found everywhere, 
in every stratum of society. 

As Malcolm paused by the center table, 
with a speculative glance at the magazines 
displayed there, she stared at him delib- 
erately, and then as deliberately let the 
ball of yarn slip from her lap to the floor. 
He sprang to retrieve it. 

“Thank you,” she acknowledged with 
majestic dignity, and added, without 
further preface, “This your first visit to 
Provincetown?” 

Malcom admitted it, and then, quite 
conscious that he was being barefacedly 
cross-examined, nevertheless made no 
effort to evade her. 

“Where did you say you were going to?" 
she demanded. 

“To Barhona,” he repeated. 

“Never heard of it,” she assured him, as 
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Hope was not surprised to see Malcolm with her 
in the doorway, trim and trig in her smart motor 


if this in itself was an indictment against it. 

“It’s in the Dominican Republic," he 
explained good-humoredly. 

"H'mph!" she snorted—no kindlier 
word would express it. Then she glanced 
up as Hope and Stuyvesant Carr passed 
through die lobby. 

“That,” she remarked to Malcolm, fol- 
lowing them with disapproving glance, 
“Gs Stuyvesant Carr. You've heard’ of 
him, of course." 


MALCOLM smiled and nodded. Then, 
as the thought came to him, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Why, that must be his yacht in the 
harbor!” 

“Tt is," she affirmed, with a tightening 
of lips. 

“I wondered what it was doing here,” 
he ventured. 

"Use your eyes and you'll soon find 
out." Then, driven by that peculiar ani- 
mosity some women seem to feel toward 
all members of their sex, she added: “The 
way she throws herself at his head is sim- 
ply disgusting." 


The good-humored tolerance vanished 
from his eyes, like a candle blown out in 
the wind. 

“Though, of course," she went on, un- 
heeding, "it would be splendid for her— 
if she can get him, which I doubt. The 
Huttons are nobodies, without social po- 
sition and not much money." 

Whatever answer he might have con- 
trived to that was barred by the entrance 
of another woman, who greeted the 
dowager with a sycophantic “Oh, Mrs. 
Breckenridge." She at once turned from 
Malcolm, as if he had ceased to exist, and 
he, glad of a chance to escape, passed out 
of doors onto the little plot of grass. 

“Such a dear old lady!" he soliloquized 
and reached for his pipe. ’ 

He lit it and stood there, puffing away. 
In the quiet expanse of water lapping the 
sands almost at his feet a little ship, 
lightly freighted so far as passengers and 
material belongings went, but ringing 
the best of an old civilization and a new 
conception of democracy, had dropped 
anchor three centuries before. The same 
quiet stars that had shone overhead had 
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father. She stood poised 
coat of brown heather 


shone upon them. A moving thought for 
any man, surely—only he was thinking of 
something else. 

“I wonder,” he mused, *what her name 
is? 


HE TURNED abruptly, conscious of 
another's ne k and recognized 
Hope’s father. 

t was natural—very natural, consider- 
ing whose father John Hutton was—that 
they should drift from that into one of 
those masculine conversations which, 
dealing mainly with the impersonal, yet 
reveal so much that is personal. They 
were talking about Mexico—or at least 
Malcolm was, with Hutton giving him 
keen attention—when Mrs. Hutton joined 
them. 

Her smile, charming as a girl’s, included 
Malcolm as she slipped her hand into her 
husband’s arm. Malcolm warmed to her 
atonce. She had that charm which no one 
who is keenly, insatiably interested in life 
and in people is ever without. 

“Tt is never tactful of a wife to mention 
the possibility of rheumatism to her hus- 


band, I know," she suggested in 
her lovely voice. ''But I feel it is 
my duty to just hint at it.” 

“Hint at it!” growled Hutton, 
but the glance he gave her was 
very tender indeed. He turned to 
Malcolm. ‘‘To marry,” he com- 
mented, “is, as Stevenson says, 
‘to domesticate the recording 
angel Good night.” 

hen he was alone again, Mal- 
colm knocked the ashes out of his 
cold pipe and took a deep breath. 

“Somebody,” he announced 
with deep conviction, "ought to 
tell that old harpy in the lobby 
that she's as false as her teeth." 

Nevertheless he had no inten- 
tion of undertaking the commis- 
sion. He had other and more 
important matters to attend to. 

uck remained with him. He 
might, under less propitious cir- 
cumstances, have ended his stay 
at the Inn and never met Hope. 
As it was, he achieved that the 
very next morning. When he went 
to the garage for a look at his 
engine he ound Hope’s father 
there, in consultation with the 
Hutton chauffeur. 

“How long will it be before you 
can get it ready?” Hutton was 
saying. 

Malcolm’s heart sank — were 
they leaving to-day? He listened 
shamelessly for the chauffeur's 
reply. 

“Not before noon, anyway. I 
didn't think you'd want it this 
morning. If I had somebody to 
help me—" 

Malcolm turned to Hutton. 

* Perhaps I can be of service," 
he suggested. “I know a lot about 
engines." 

“Thank you," Hutton acknowl- 
edged very cordially. “But it isn't 
that important. My daughter 
wanted to run up-town to do a few 


A shadow fell athwart the floor, 
and they both swung around. 
It may, or it may not, be sig- 
nificant that Hope was not sur- 
prised to see Malcolm with her father. 
She stood poised in the doorway, trim and 
trig in her smart motor coat of brown 
heather. The light behind her revealed 
the glinting gold in her soft brown hair 
and, though only average height, she held 
herself so beautifully that she seemed 
taller. 
*Well," she exclaimed in her mother's 
lovely voice. : 
“The car,” explained her father, seems 
to have a tummyache." 
He looked from her to Malcolm. 
*My daughter, Mr. Keith," he said. 
The conventions appeased, though 
Malcolm was not, she turned back to her 
father. 
“Perhaps I'd better take the bus up- 
town," she suggested. 
“Perhaps you had,” he agreed, with his 
Nonderful quia smile. 
Malcolm spoke out impulsively. 
"Can't I take you?" he exclaimed. 
Then, blushing beneath his tan as he real- 
ized his temerity, he added, a little con- 
fusedly, “Though perhaps I ought to warn 
you it's—" 
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* One of the best-known makes," she 
suggested quickly. She glanced at it, and 
then her eyes, laughter-lit, met his. I'd 
love to. Only yesterday Mrs. Brecken- 
ridge asked me, in the solemnest tone you 
can imagine, if I had ever ridden in one!” 

So it was that Mrs. Breckenridge, 
watching the garage with avid eye, saw 
her dark suspicions substantiated. 

"Anything is fish that comes to her 
net!" she snapped. As her vindictive 
glance followed the little car over the 
crest of the hill she added, as if it were a 
personal affront, “I wonder men don't see 
right through her!" 

Perhaps it was because they were con- 
tent to look right at her. Malcolm as- 
suredly was. As the car slipped through 
the narrow streets he agreed that Prov- 
incetown was fascinating, with an enthu- 
siasm that sounded convincing. Yet it is 
doubtful if he really saw it. Province- 
town that morning was but the painted 
back drop. 

"Look at that old-fashioned garden!" 
she exclaimed. Isn't it wonderful!" 

“Wonderful!” he agreed. 

“But,” she protested with the smile 
that revealed an adorable dimple, “you 
haven’t really looked at it yet.” 

He wrenched his eyes from the dimple 
and looked at the brilliant bit of garden 
flaunting its orange, blue, and scarlet in 
the lee of a century-old mansion. 

“Don’t you love it?” she demanded. 

His eyes came quickly back to her, and 
fleetingly the glow of her radiant cheek 
deepened. 

“I do," he said solemnly. 


"THE trip up-town and back took but an 
hour, and partof that was consumed by 
her errands. He would have prolonged it 
if he had known how—and had dared, as 
Stuyvesant Carr surely would have. But, 
even so, that less than sixty minutes suf- 
ficed to work nature's subtlest alchemy 
within him. When he returned Hope to 
the Inn and sprang to assist her with her 

urchases he was as thoroughly and as 
hopelessly in love with her as if he had 
known her forever. 

This, surely, needs neither explaining 
nor the giving of reasons. Love, like 
lightning, strikes swift and hard, when and 
as it willeth. 

It was not—at least so he assured him- 
self—just because she was pretty. It was 
something greater than that, much more 
than skin deep—something that brought 
back to his mind an almost forgotten con- 
versation he had had with his mother just 
a few days before her death. 

“When you choose yourse!’ a wife, lad- 
die,” she had said, her eyes almost fierce, 
as they were when she was strongly 
moved, “don’t just be thinking how 
pretty and sweet she looks. Think to 
yoursel’, ‘How would she look should I 
come home to her with word I had lost 
my job.’ It's misfortune that brings out 
what lies under a pretty face.” 

The shrewdness of that had escaped 
him then; now he appreciated it because 
he believed, implicitly, that in Hope’s 
face there would be neither petulance, 
querulousness, or weak dismay, only 
sweetness and tenderness, sympathy and 
strength. ; 

To which Mrs. Breckenridge would 
have retorted that love is indeed blind. 
But it is not love, (Continued on page 157) 


Stick to Your Own 


Home Town 


That is what Ernest Thompson says about Amarillo, Texas, 
where he lives and where he has made a big success 


HIS is the true story of a Texas 

colonel. Not the traditional rip- 

roaring, sky-hooting, picturesque- 

ly profane specimen that gets 

into novels and enlivens the 

stage, but the real thing—a Texan, born 
and bred in the Lone Star State, and 
a colonel who acquired his title on a 
real battlefield, in a terribly real war. 
When Ernest Thompson 
was born in Amarillo, Tex- 
as, the town had only about 
fourteen hundred inhabi- 
tants; soit was quite natural 
that, as he grew into a red- 
haired, freckle-faced boy, 
everybody in town knew 
him and he knew everybody. 
To-day Amarillo has fif- 


By Keene Sumner 


Thompson explained to me as we talked 
over a luncheon table in a New York ho- 
tel. “But he let us go behind the scenes 
and find out how interesting business 
could be. Every boy loves to work—if 
the chance is given to him as a privilege, 
not imposed on him as a sort of punish- 
ment. Mark Twain knew this when he 


wrote "Tom Sawyer. And every grown 


Why Amarillo Beats 
New York 


*Here is an example of his methods: I 
had a goat and harness, which Father had 
given me, and one of my boy friends had 
a gun. Like most youngsters, we coveted 
what the other fellow had; so this boy pro- 
posed that we exchange.. When [ con- 
sulted Father, he did not do as most men 
would—tell me it was a bad trade for me, 
and that I mustn't consider it. 

“<The goat is yours,’ he 
said. ‘You can do what- 
ever you want to with it. 
Before yee decide, how- 
ever, why don’t you go 
down-town and find out 
what the goat would bring 
in money! Go to the 
harness maker, too, and ask 
him what the harness is 


teen thousand people and 
the boy has become a man, 
. twenty-eight years old. But 
he still knows, and is known 
to, practically everybody 
in the town. 

At various times he has 
gone away—to school, to 
college, to war. And where- 
ever he went, he made good. 
Most young men of his 
type cut loose and go to the 
cities, their eyes filled with 
visions of the Big Chances. 
They say there are no op- 
portunities in a little town. 

But Ernest Thompson 
has had no trouble in find- 
ing these opportunities! He 
goes to New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans, for business 
and for pleasure; but when 
it comes to building his 
career, he sticks to his own 
home town. And he has 
built so well that already 
he has made himself a man 
of mark in that section of 
the country. 

The story of his boyhood 
is an extraordinary one. 
To begin with, his father 
had wise ideas about train- 
ing sons. He was a whole- 
sale and retail druggist, 


S HAT if I could make a few more thousands, 
; or even millions, in the city?” asked Mr. 
Thompson. “We can't eat or drink more 
than about so much. We can’t wear gold pieces to any 
striking extent. A hair mattress is more comfortable 
to sleep on than one that was stuffed with bank notes 
would be. I get more sunshine in Amarillo than in 
New York, and the rain isn't a bit wetter. I'd rather 
have my home, my family, my friends who have known 
me all my life, than to be just one speck in a mass of 
human atoms, even though I became a more ornately 
gilded atom than the rest. 
“Of course I'm fortunate enough to live in a growing 


town. And don't you suppose it's a lot of fun for me 
to have a part in the growing, and to feel that I'm 
helping to develop and improve it and to put it on the 


map? Imagine trying to feel that you were putting 
New York on the map! 

“Even from.the mere money-fetting standpoint, a 
young man may be making a great mistake in rushing 
off to the city. After all, hat are the things that 
enable him to make money? Aren't they industry, 
integrity, character, and friends? He spends more than 
twenty of the best years of his life in acquiring them 
and in proving to the people of his home town that he 
has them. Then he goes to the city—and starts in all 
over again. He has to prove to an entirely. new set of 
people that he has these qualities. It may take him 

ears to do it. He has to spend part of his mature life 
in doing what he could accomplish in his home town 
while he was still a boy." 


worth. Find out what the 
gun would cost. Then 
make your decision.’ 

“Of course that appealed 
to me; and as a result, 1 
discovered that the goat 
and harness were worth 
three times what the gun 
had cost! Armed with this 
information, I made the 
trade—but received five 
dollars cash into the bar- 

ain. 

“That was Father's way. 
He didn't forbid me to do 
one thing, or order me to 
do something else. He 
didn't have me decide on 
the basis of what he told 
me. But he had me get the 
facts, and then decide on 
the basis of what I had 
found out. for myself. In 
that way I learned to an- 
alyze a proposition, as well 
as to rely on my own judg- 
ment in making decisions." 

When he was eleven 
yer old, the boy tackled 

is first real job. ` It was a 
common one for boys in a 
small town—that of deliv- 
ering the daily paper. An 
active pair of feet is the 


and he always encouraged his boys to take 
an interest in the business. He let them 
work in the store out of school hours, even 
when they were so small that they couldn’t 
see over the counter. He had a little stool 
made for them, which they could push 
around; and by climbing onto this, they 

could see over the show cases and sell goods. 
‘ “My father did not urge us to work— 
much less force us to do it," Colonel 
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man, looking back on his boyhood, knows 
it, also. 

“My father was wonderfully wise, too, 
in the way he taught us to think things 
out for ourselves. We did what he wanted 
us to do—but not because he ordered us 
to do it. We made the decision ourselves; 
but, without our knowing it, he always 
guided us toward the one that he wanted 
us to make. 


chief requisite; but this par- 
ticular youngster was active at the other 
extremity of his body, also. He used his 
mind as well as his muscle. 
Inside’ of a few months he had built up 
a bigger patronage than he could handle 
by himself, even though he got up at four 
o clock in the morning and worked until 
breakfast time. Thereupon, the eleven- 
year-old youngster became an employer! 
He hustled for (Continued on page 163) 
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Ernest O. Thompson 


ALTHOUGH Colonel Thompson is only twenty-eight 
years old, he has been in business for seventeen years. 
When hewas in high school he was earning $200 a month. 
Before he was sixteen he was employing men twice his 
age. He earned his expenses as he went through col- 
lege. During the war, when only twenty-six years old, 


he was made lieutenant colonel in France. He went 
back to Amarillo, Texas, the town where he was born, 
and in two years has made an extraordinary success. 
He believes that boys should begin early to make 
money, and that young men will find plenty of oppor- 
tunities right in their own home town. 
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Gustav Lindenthal 


AT SEVENTY, Lindenthal is hoping to crown a life- 
time of achievement by building the greatest bridge, so 
far, in history. He has designed, built, repaired, or 
his designs and formulas have helped to build, prac- 
tically all the great bridges in this country. Now he 


D] 


is planning one greater than all the rest—a brio 
across the Hudsor at New York City. Lindenthal 
was born in Austria, came to this country in 1874 '? 
complete his technical education, and liked America 9? 
well that he stayed and became an American <itiZ™ 


The Story of a Builder of 
Marvelous Bridges- 


Lindenthal is called the greatest bridge builder of the 
age, and is now planning to construct the most 
stupendous bridge in the world 


N A MORNING in 1901, a little 

after dawn and long before 

people had started to work, a 

policeman noticed that the 

great, towering Brooklyn Bridge 

looked queer. Its appearance was slightly 

like that of certain citizens the policeman 

was accustomed to see tacking home at 
that hour of the morning. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked around 
at other familiar objects to 
see if they, too, had gone 
queer. But he saw that the 
ships had no more masts or 
funnels than usual and that | 
the office buildings wore 
their customary calm and 
impersonal air. 

hen he looked again at 
the bridge. Certainly the 
roadway had a list. 

Being a good policeman, 
and willing to take the 
chance of being guyed if he 
were wrong, he instantly 
telephoned his superior and 
then closed the bridge to 
traffic. 

He was not wrong. When 
a few hours later, the inhab- 
itants of Brooklyn started 
on their daily journey to 
Manhattan they would not 
believe that The Bridge, 
Their Bridge, had failed 
them. In those days there 
was only one bridge over 
the East River. It was The 
Bridge then—a vital, essen- 
tial part of Brooklyn. ‘The 
idea of the bridge quitting 
was as easy to believe as 
that Long Island itself had 
moved out to sea. 

They stormed, they 
fumed. But the authorities 
sent for Gustav Lindenthal; 
and he said that if the bridge 
had been left open that morning and the 
packed trains had begun their pounding— 
for this bridge has been frem the begin- 
ning, and is to-day the busiest bridge in 
the whole world—the suspending rods 
would have given way altogether, and the 
roadway would have plunged the hun- 
dreds of feet into the water below, to- 
gether with the seldom less than five 
thousand people who are on the bridge 
during the morning rush hour. 

That event brought Gustav Lindenthal 


By Samuel Crowther 
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for the first time before the general 
lic. The newly elected mayor, Seth 
made him his commissioner of bridges and 
asked him to repair the greatest bridge in 
the world, because he was already known 
to engineers and railway men as the 
authority on bridge construction. When- 
ever you look at any big bridge anywhere 
in this country that has been built within 
the past thirty years you may be certain 


Think of a Bridge Across 
the Atlantic Ocean! 


“JE is perfectly possible,” says Mr. Lin- 
denthal, “for an engineer, given enough 
money, to do practically anything. I could 
build a bridge across the Atlantic and have 
the piers on a solid foundation, even — 
though in places the ocean is three miles 
deep. That bridge could be built 300 feet 
high on floating, anchored islands, and 
would be strong enough to carry the 
heaviest traffic and to resist the biggest 
gales that have ever blown. There is noth- 
ing at all impossible in such a project. But 
it is not practical, because the cost would 
run into figures that would look like a 
modern war debt, and it could not carry 
traffic enough to pay the legitimate inter- 
est on its cost of construction and main- 
tenance.” 


that Gustav Lindenthal designed it, or 
was consulted about its design, or that 
some of his design formulas were used. 
This is not to say that he is responsible 
for all of the large bridges in America; but 
he has had a hand in approving or disap- 
proving the designs of most of them. 
‘Take New York, for example, which is 
the greatest bridge city in the world. It 
has the largest three suspension bridges— 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and Manhattan 
—while the Queensboro is one of the most 
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Hell Gate is the largest of all steel arch 
bridges. Lindenthal’s hand was on all of 
them. 

He repaired the Brooklyn Bridge, fin- 
ished the Williamsburg Bridge, designed 
the Manhattan and Queensboro bridges, 
and built the Hell Gate Bridge. 

Brooklyn Bridge, Roebling’s master- 
piece, is wearing out. The surging wagon 
trafic is chewing up its 

wooden roadways. The 
steel girders groan and pro- 
test under the heavy elec- 
tric trains, which were not 
even dreamed of when the 
bridge was built. Lindenthal 
long ago saw the end, and 
.made plans for its recon- 
struction. They are in the 
archives of New York City, 
ready for use as soon as the 
city can spare the money. 
And when his plans are fol- 
lowed, the work will be done 
without interrupting traffic 
and the bridge will be twice 
as strong as before. With 
his love for the beautiful in 
bridge architecture, his plans 
preserve the gigantic stone 
towers and spiderlike iron 
network, which are an in- 
dispensable part of the 
famous harbor view of 
New York. 

Take the second bridge 
up the East River, the 

anhattan Bridge. It has 
perhape the most remarka- 

le history of any bi 

bridge. "Lindemhal ha 

designed a beautiful chain 
bridge of noble construc- 
tion, combining the artistic 
with the useful. He had 
put into the bridge anchor- 
ages (which have each about 
one-half-acre waste space) great aem 
halls, each larger than Caries Hall. 
Greater New York suffers from a scarcity 
of large auditoriums, and Lindenthal 
figured that the city would get a yearly 
rental of at least $100,000 from the two 
halls without extra cost. But the voters 
decided otherwise. Tammany won the 
next election and Lindenthal, with Mayor 
Seth Low, had to leave office. His de- 
sign, which was estimated to cost $23,- 
000,000 to build, was replaced with what 
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ponant of all cantilever bridges, and 
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This queer-looking affair, which spans the Chicago River 
at Twelfth Street, is a modern type used where a bridge 
must be at the level of the banks, yet permits boats to pass 
when necessary. Time and space are saved by elevating 
the span, instead of turning it around, as in drawbridges 


When Brooklyn Bridge was built, 1870-1883, it had the long- 
est single span in the world, 1,595 feet in length and about 
150 feet above the water. It has double tracks for elevated 
trains, a wide roadway for vehicles, two tracks for sur- 
face cars, and a promenade, shown above, for pedestrians 


he considered an inferior design, costing 
over $30,000,000. 

The Williamsburg Bridge is the third 
suspension bridge up the river. The plans 
for it were already made when Lindenthal 
took hold of it. The work had been drag- 
ging along; but he finished that bridge in 
less than two years, when everyone said 
it could not be done. He wanted to afford 
Seth Low, then the “Reform Mayor” of 
Greater New York, the satisfaction of 
opening it, twenty years after Mr. Low, 
as the young mayor of Brooklyn, had 
led the procession at the opening of the 
great Brooklyn Bridge 
by President Arthur. 


INDENTHAL had a 
larger share in build- 
ing the Williamsburg 
Bridge than anyone 
else had; but he re- á 
fused to allow his it ccv 
name to go on it, be- 
cause he believed that 
the original plans for 
it were not as good as 
they should have been. 
he Queensboro can- 
tilever bridge, the 
fourth over the East 
River, is from Linden- 
thal's design. He made 
the plans and let the 
contracts. But because 
of a change in admin- 
istration, he did not 
complete the  struc- 
ture; and after he left 
office his plans were 
changed without con- 
sulting him. 
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When the big Quebec Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence River in Canada fell, in 1907, 
it produced a great scare in the public 
mind about the safety of the Queensboro 
cantilever bridge. Bvecybody was ask- 
ing, “Is this cantilever bridge safe? Will 
it, also, fall down?” The public demand 
became so insistent that an official inves- 
tigation by disinterested engineers was 
ordered. It was found that Lindenthal’s 
plans had been tampered with, that the 
cost was largely increased, and the bridge 
so weakened that it could carry only half 
the loads for which it was intended. 
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At the right is Brooklyn Bridge, built by Roebling years ago. 
Overloaded far beyond the capacity for which it was intended, it 
threatened to collapse in 1901, but was repaired by Lindenthal and 
is still in service. At the left is Manhattan Bridge. 
designed it originally; but, owing to a change in the city admin- 
istration, it was built by other engineers, who altered the plans 


Lindenthal 


When it was decided to build the big 
Hell Gate Bridge, which is the fifth over 
the East River, Lindenthal was entrusted 
with full authority as to design and execu- 
tion. You have only to see the colossal 
steel arches to understand that it is the 
strongest bridge in the world, intended for 
the heaviest loads. There is nothing like 
it. It can carry day after day four pro- 
cessions of the heaviest locomotives; there 
is room for sixty of them between the 
towers. The bridge, with its beautiful 
approaches, is three andone-half miles long, 
and contains more steel and masonry than 

any two other bridges 

~~ Over the East River put 

together; and yet it cost 
less than any one of the 
other bridges. It was 
built in record time, and 
so quietly as hardly to 
attract public attention. 


I YOU go down the 
St. Lawrence River 
from Montreal, you 
will see the biggest 
cantilever bridge in 
the world, at Quebec. 
Lindenthal made the 
first plans for it, his 
design being for a 
suspension bridge. But 
a cantilever structure 
was preferred, against 
his advice. When they 
tried to build it, how- 
ever, it fell and 8o men 
were killed and r 5,000 
tons of steel dropped 
into the deep river. 
That was in 1907. 
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Again Lindenthal advised a 
suspension bridge as best suited 
for that place. But again a 
cantilever was chosen—and it 
dropped into the river a second 
time, in 1916. When, at last, 
the structure was completed, 
the final cost was twenty-four 
million dollars, instead of the 
ten million that would have 
sufficed for the stronger struc-* 
ture which Lindenthal had ad- 
vised’ and for which he had 
made the plans. 


INDENTHAL himself does 
not know how many bridges 
he has built or been concerned 
with. There is no affectation in 
this. Itissimply that when one 
thing is done he passes on to 
the next; and, in a marvelously 
busy life, that has now passed 
the threescore and ten mark, 
he has built many things other 
than bridges. Heis responsible, 
in a large part, for the Penn- 
mme tunnels under the 
udson and East rivers; he 
has surveyed and laid hundreds 
of miles of railway tracks; he 
has built piers, and deep foun- 
dations, and about everything 
else a civil engineer can con- 
struct. But he is best known 
for his bridge work, and he is 
the man who has designed and 
will construct the bridge of 
bridges—that over the North 
River, as the Hudson is called 
where it skirts New York City. 
On this project he has been working for 
thirty years. If he has the opportunity 
to carry it through he will have made 
Manhattan and Long Island a part of the 
New Jersey and New York mainland by 
bridges and tunnels in every direction. 
That will be no mean monument to an 
American by adoption. 
For Gustav Lindenthal, although he 
has been here nearly half a century, was 


p 


train. 


own. 


Niagara River has several bridges below the falls, so 
that you can walk, drive, or ride across in a railway 
But the venturesome gentleman in the picture 
above chose to make the trip by a little method of his 
It seems to us to have only one advantage—he 
won't be bothered by too much traffic along the way 


born in Austria. His career strikingly 
demonstrates the importance of early du 
covering what one wants to do, and then 
doing it. Before he was fifteen he deter- 
mined to be a civil engineer; and thereafter 
his every move was with that idea in mind. 
His parents possessed the means to give 
him all the education that Europe could 
offer. They sent him to college at Brünn 
and at Vienna—but they made him work. 


“My father,” said Mr. Lin- 
denthal, “was a severe man who 
believed that mere theoretical 
studies were not work, but only 
pastimes and indulgence, and 
that every man should train 
his mind and hands also for 
practical usefulness, so that 
he would be capable of sup- 
porting himself in a number 
of ways. He allowed me travel 
for study in Germany and 
France, but during my vaca- 
tions he made me work—some- 
times as a carpenter, sometimes 
as a mason. ik just so happens 
that if I had not received this 
training it would have gone 
hard with me in America.” 


OUNG Lindenthal finished 

college at twenty, and for 
four years had a part in survey- 
ing and constructing railroads 
and bridges in Austria and 
Swizerland. European engi- 
neering was then ahead of Amer- 
ican—with oneexception. That 
was in the location of railroads 
and the speedy construction of 
bridges. Lindenthal had stud- 
ied American methods at the 
great international Sabebetum 
in Paris and Vienna, and they 
so impressed him that he de- 
cided he could never hope to 
consider his engineering edu- 
cation finished unless he took 
a course in practical railroad 
construction and bridge-build- 
ing in America. 

That is indicative of the way the man 
goes about things. He has a consuming 
passion for thorough and absolute knowl- 
edge. Whenever he does anything it is 
because he has first investigated, from 
every possible standpoint, and then tried 
out the theory in a practical way. He 
thinks that failure is only an epitaph for 
lack of preparation. 

For instance, (Continued on page 91) 


When Quebec wanted a bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River, Lindenthal designed one, choosing the suspen- 
sion type as best suited to the place. But his plans were 
not accepted, and a cantilever type was chosen instead. 
The shore spans were completed—as seen above. Then 
the great central span was floated down and an attempt 
made to raise it into position. It fell into the river, 
carrying eighty men with it. This picture was taken 
one minute after it fell and shows rescue parties trying 
to pick up the survivors. A second central span was 
built; but this one also fell. The bridge, when finally 
completed, cost twice what Lindenthal's would have cost 


This shows how the 1,000-foot arch of the magnificent 
Hell Gate Bridge at New York was constructed. In 
the distance, at the right, can be seen a part of the 
concrete approaches—a great curving sweep of climb- 


ing white arches.  Altogether, Hell Gate Bridge and 
its approaches are three and one-half miles long. The 
steel arch was built out from the piers, not on a super- 
structure, and engineers predicted that it would fall, as 
the Quebec Bridge did. But Lindenthal had calculated 
everything so perfectly that the undertaking was a com- 
pletesuccess. This is the largest of all steel arch bridges, 
having room for sixty locomotives between its towers 


Never Kill a Porcupine 


If you don’t know why, perhaps you will find out sometime— 
as the man in this story did 


By Edison Marshall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


HEN the forest night be- 

gan to descend, Urson de- 

scended too. They didn’t 

come from the same place. 

The forest night seemed 
to come from some strange, still land that 
hung above the mountains. It dropped 
down like a curtain, soft and mysterious 
and vibrant. Urson came from the top 
of the pine trees where he had been sleep- 
ing. 

It is a most peculiar thing about the 
porcupine that he needs and takes more 
sleep than any other forest creature. 
There doesn’t seem to be any reason why 
this should be so, except that he doesn’t 
have any way in particular to spend his 
time. 
rest. He never strains them, either by 
thinking or hunting, or any other way. 
He was just old Urson, forgetful and stu- 
pid and slow. 

Yet he does matter. His bristly body 
would not be known in the forest if it 
were not so. There are certain laws in the 
wild that no man has wit enough com- 
pee to understand, and the presence of 

rson has been decreed by one of those 
laws. Life is too hard in the wild for use- 
less existences. He has his place, just as 
immutable as the graceful cougar or the 
swift deer, and he fills it in his own way. 
He matters in general and he matters in 

articular. Although the squirrels scarce- 
y gave him a glance, and the grouse, 
knowing that Urson didn't eat meat for 
one thing, and that, if he did, he couldn't 
catch it for another, insulted him by 
peeing. within three feet of his spiny 
ody; but to one particular creature at 
least his presence in the pine tree was of 
utmost importance. This creature was 
the buzzard, watching from the clouds. 

He had been keeping an eye on the 
Porcupine a large part of the afternoon. 

he reason was perfectly obvious. The 
Porcupine were notoriously short-lived. 

he buzzard was much more interested in 
death than in life; and in these latter 
days, when the hills were full of human 
hunters, few of these mammals lived to 
get their full growth. It was not that they 
were particularly good game, or that their 
quill-covered skins were of any value. It 
was just that they couldn’t run away and 
thoughtless sportsmen from the valleys, 
who could not shoot straight enough to 
hit the deer or see clearly enough to dis- 
tinguish a cougar on the pine limbs, or 
walk stealthily enough to approach a 
wolf, found them good targets for marks- 
manship. They usually didn’t even bother 
to carry the creatures home; and this 
made their hunting all the more inter- 
esting to the buzzard. And as a result of 
all these things, the breed was almost 


is nerves certainly do not need — 


gone from the Oregon woods. Of the 
thousands that use to be, scarcely scores 
remained. . 

The buzzard in the clouds had felt 
quite sure that his watch would soon be 
rewarded. Surely some plainsman would 
soon want to try his sicht on the awk- 
ward body. He felt extremely sorry 
when the shadows came down and hid 
Urson. But he would look for him again 
in the morning; and anything might 
happen before the night was done. 
Things have a way of happening in the 
mountain night, and the buzzard is most 
thankful. “TI own the forest,” he tells his 
fledglings, “for all living things therein 
return to me in the end.’ 

When one stops to think about it, one 
can see how this is true. It explains very 
clearly the watch he keeps over the forest. 
He is the undertaker, and it is his business 
to find out about every death. for cer- 
tain reasons of his own, he likes to be 
present when it happens. He is ineffably 
patient. He knows, better than all other 
creatures, what a universal and inevitable 
thing death is and that, if he only waits 
long enough, he will surely win. 

Every hunter that starts from his cabin 
in the dawn is worth watching too, for 
some part of each deer he shoots will not 
be worth: carrying into camp; and then 
the buzzard’s hour will come. And, for 
that matter, there have been times when 
the hunters themselves failed to come 
back to camp! In the mountains, such 
things as sudden blizzards and unsteady 
boulders on a precipice and getting lost 
often upset a hunter’s plans in regard to 
his homecoming; and the buzzard croaks 
his joy. But of all the living things he 
watches, none of them return to him so 
surely and quickly as the porcupines. 

The story of Urson is the story of how 
once the buzzard watched in vain. It is 
the tale of how, for once, the thing that 
he told his fledglings did not come true. 
But more than that, the story of Urson, 
climbing down the pine trunk in the 
evening, is the illustration of that immu- 
table forest law—that all things are be- 
cause they need to be, and that even such 
a blunt, stupid, guileless creature as old 
Urson has his place to fill in the eternal 
scheme of things. N 


H* LOOKED just like some enormous 
variety of burr, as he waited a mo- 
ment at the base of the pine. One who 
has never seen a porcupine cannot possi- 
bly imagine what grotesque creatures 
they are. The biggest of them weighs 
forty pounds, as large as a good-sized 
bear cub. They have a hump like a 
dromedary; but it isn't the kind of hump 
a desert-farer would care to ride upon. 


of bristling points. 


They have -curiously flat tails, and little 
heads, and long claws that they use in 
climbing, much as a man uses his fingers. 
But the most curious thing about them is 
the armor that they wear. Their furry 
hides are simply full of quills, each as 
sharp as the sharpest needle. 

Urson did not leave the tree trunk at 
once. Life in the forest is a matter of 
always having an immediate refuge. He 
was able to get about fairly swiftly in a 
tree. He could climb out on limbs that 
would not bear a cougar's weight. But he 
was almost helpless on the ground. So 
before he ventured out he took a long look 
about him, and sniffed the air for any 
smells of danger. Then he crept slowly 
out into the thickets. 

The forest was wakening. A deer was 
stealing forth from its buck brush, softly, 
ravished by the age-old mystery of the 
mountain night. Urson waited, a shadow 
in the deep brush, till it was past. It 
wasn't that a deer is a creature of which 
the porcupine needs to be afraid. It was 
just that Urson could not see for sure 
whether the animal was really a deer. His 
eyes were none too good. He hovered an 
instant, relying on his keener nose to tell 
him the truth. Truly, it was just old 
Blacktail, climbing to his feeding grounds 
on the ridges. 


RSON trotted on further into the 
underbrush, halting at last beside a 


spring at the head of the glen. But it was ` 


not the water that interested Urson. The 
porcupine requires less water than any 
ether living creature of his weight. The 
dew that lies on his green food 1s usually 
enough for him; and he can go literally 
weeks without actually drinking. And thus 
he escapes the terrible fear of the drouth 


that is one of the terrors of the forest-folk. 


The spring was interesting to him solely 
because of the roots and tender plants 
that grew in it. 

Something splashed in the mud; and 
Urson felt the thrill and movement of the 
skin along his back—always the first 
reflex of any terror. Human beings, 
frightened speechless, have the same feel- 
ing, a hideous creeping of the flesh that 
never can be forgotten. But it has no 
particular function with men. It is just 
a race memory, a reflex, from more savage 
times in the world's young days. With 
many of the beasts, it serves to make the 
hair on the neck and shoulders stand 
erect. With the porcupines, it changes the 
smooth-lying quills into a perfect armor 
They suddenly stand 
out in all difections, a formidable defense 
against attack. 

But the function was not quite com- 
pleted when Urson recogni"^| the in- 
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habitant of the spring. He had thought 
it might be a serpent at first. Serpents are 
among the traditional enemies of the 
porcupine. It could have easily been a 
rattlesnake, cooling itself in ihe damp 
weeds. But it was only a water dog—one 
of those curious little lizards that look 
like baby crocodiles, and come from 
heaven knows where to live in the cold 
mountain springs. They are usually 
alone, and how they traverse the miles of 
parched mountains to find the spot is be- 
yond the wit of man to tell. 
. Urson had thrown down his root when 
. he first heard the creature, and by now 
he had forgotten all about it; he was 
notoriously absent-minded. He soon 
found another, and holding it in his fore- 
paws as a squirrel holds a nut, he began 
to munch it. Then he had some stringy 
plants, followed by the tender bark off the 
young shrubs. He did not eat fast. The 
SE grew to late night before he was 
filled. 


HE rustle of forest life went on about 

him. Night birds called. The little un- 
der-people, the creatures of the lower plane 
that burrow in the ground, whispered and 
rustled in the deep shadows just beyond. 
Once a gopher emerged from its subter- 
ranean tunnel, heard the clumsy body in 
the lush ferns, and ducked quickly back. 
The gopher was blind, and he could not 
see that it was just old Urson, the porcu- 
pine. Perhaps the latter felt somewhat 
proud that one living creature, at least, 
had fled from him. Once a chipmunk 
watched him, utterly motionless, from 
the thick stalks of the underbrush. Only 
noving things can be distinguished by 
Urson's ineffective eyes. 

The moon rose, and the wind that 
starts down from the snowfield at mid- 
night began to wag the tops of the pines. 
This is always an hour of mystery in the 
forest. The thickets, too dense and heavy 
for the moonbeams to penetrate, whisper 
and throb with life. All the sounds are 
hushed and strange; and, some way, they 
give an impression of a stupendous 
silence. All the forest creatures move 
with stealing, steps, with scarcely the 
rustle of a leaf or a crack of a dry twig. 
Urson grunted, and climbed laboriously 
up the hill. 

He began to wonder why he saw none 
of his kind. He did not know that the 
breed of porcupine was a'most gone from 
the Oregon woods. He only knew that he 
wanted companionship—perhaps a play- 
mate that would follow him on an exploring 
trip to the top of the distant ridge. It took 
a lot of courage to go alone. There were 
so eun, strange smells, and terrifying 
noises. His memory only went so far as to 
realize his meetings with his own kind had 
been ever fewer as the years had passed. 
In fact, he could hardly recall the last 
time that he and a quilled brother had 
sniffed and made friends in the moonlight. 

A flock of grouse heard his heavy step 
in the brush, and darted from their covert. 
They made a terrifying noise. Urson 
waited,. perfectly silent, till the last echo 
had died away. Then he halted to strip 
the bark from a vine that covered a 
rotten stump. A snowshoe rabbit pointed 
two questioning ears to him; then hopped 


away on missions of his own. 
The forest sounds grew louder. The 
meat eaters were hunting. Far away, 
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from the top of HE s` 
some remote [| 
ridge, a wolf 
howl rose and 
fell. It was very 
faint, and more 
sad than the 
saddest music 
of a Master. 
Urson stood 
straining, lis- 
tening to the far 
call. But soon 
the silence swal- 
lowed it, and he 
could hear it 
no more. 

He crept on, 
more softly 
now. Some- 
times he 
stoped to feed, 
and more than 
once he whirled 
to meet some 
sudden sound 
behind him. 
The night drew 
toward dawn, 
till at last a 
tiny ribbon of 
lighted sky lay 
all along the 
eastern moun- 
tains. And 
nothing re- 
mained to do 
but find a good 
resting place 
for the day. 

But still he loitered. 
Perhaps the mystery of 
the night had hold of 
him. Perhaps he was 
not so blunt and dull 
but that he was lonesome 
for some of his own kind. 

He was taking risks by 

lingering in the thickets while the 
dawn came out. At least hq 
should keep close to a tree, ready 
at any instant to crawl to safety in its 
high limbs. The shadows were réceding 
swiftly; and he found himself in the mid- 
dle of an old burn, grown to heavy brush. 
Except for the bare, black ruins, the 
nearest tree was nearly two hundred feet 
distant. Scarce understanding his own 
sudden alarm, he ambled quickly toward 
it. Perhaps there was a faint smell on the 
wind that his blunt mind had not yet in- 
terpreted, but of which his instincts had 
warned. And he was still one hundred 
feet from the questionable safety of the 
tree when he met the cougar eub. 


"THE thing suddenly sprang from the 
buck brush, not ten feet from him. It 
weighed hardly more than Urson himself; 
it was graceful and tawny and only one 
yet old; yet the porcu had no de- 
usions whatever about it. In the days 
when he was a little, blind, puppy-porcu- 
pine, his mother had told him stories of 
the Death whose eyes are green lights in 
the darkness. He knew from instinct 
what the claws were like. Urson’s only 
hope was that the young cougar had not 
yet had lessons in the way of handling 
porcupines. 

Urson ordinarily moves very slowly. 
He is the snail among beasts. Yet not 


even the cougar himself could have got 
on the defensive more quickly. His quills 
had been lying smoothly all over his furry 
hide. In a single instant, each of them 
stood erect and stiff, each one a formidable 


weapon of defense. He seemed simply to 
double in size. His tail swelled too. What 
had been before a  harmless-looking 
rodent was now a living phalanx of sharp 
spines. 

The cougar did not know what to 
make of him. He had never seen @ 

rcupine before. He knew perfectly that 

ere was meat. His instinct told him that 
the creature was fair game; yet he was 
frankly puzzled as to how to make the 
attack. Urson did not try to flee, an 
this was a curious thing: he simpy sat 
still, hunched up into a grotesque, burr- 
like ball, as if waiting for the cub to make 
the first move. 

It would have been very nice for Urson 
to have been able to shoot his quills, as $0 
many story books say he does. A well- 
directed quill or two might have relieved 
the situation at once. But in reality, he 
could only rattle them together and sque 
his anger. 

The noise the quills made sounded 
ominous at first. The cub kept his dis 
tance. But as he waited, as Urson st! 
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The cougar did not 
know what to make 
of him. He had never 
seen a porcupine be- 
fore. He knew perfectly 
that here was meat. 
His instinct told him 
that the creature was 
fair game; yet he was 
frankly puzzled as to 
how to make the attack 


sat in his ridiculous hump on the ground, 
his courage came back to him. He began 
slowly to walk about the creature, ever 
narrowing his circle and snarling as 
furiously as he could. Then he suddenly 
stretched out a cautious paw to strike at 
Urson. 

It was the worst thing he could have 
done, and was one of the most painful 
mistakes of his whole life. If he had been 
a wiser little cougar, he would have never 
stretched his paw at all. The porcupine 
is a great deal like a nettle—a tight hold 
on him is less painful than a touch. The 
wisest way would have been to crush the 
creature’s head with one furious leap and 
bite. It might have also been effective to 
have scooped him over with an upper-cut 
blow and attacked the abdomen. The 
throat was an exposed place, too; and why 
nature should have lek such a vital spot 
unprotected is the final proof that Urson 
has not had a square deal in the world. 

Urson suddenly lashed, out with his 
thorny tail. He struck the cub fairly 
across the nose. The animal leaped back, 
shrieking with pain. At least four of the 
tiny spines were stuck fast in the soft 
flesh of his nose. 

He could not get them out. He rolled 
about in vain, tearing and striking at 


them. Then he sat down and howled in 
agony, all fight taken out of him. The ad- 
venture would have ended at that instant 
except for one thing, the thing that Urson 
dreaded most. ... A cougar cub means a 
full-grown cougar somewhere about. The 
mother, hunting on the hillside, had heard 
the call of pain and came bounding to the 
rescue. 


GHE was no foolish cub, to expose her 
nose to the swishing tail. She had 
dealt with porcupines before. She knew 
just how to handle them. She took in the 
situation at a glance, lapped once at her 
baby’s ered nose, and stole up close 
to Urson. But she did not get too close. 
She knew that the porcupine could not 
move quickly on his awkward legs, and 
she renalried just out of range of the tail. 
The porcupine backed away, but she kept 
the same distance between them. She 
was looking for the instant when his 
throat would offer a fair mark—then her 
head would lash out. 

When meat was plentiful she had often 
passed the porcupines by. They were 
awkward to eat, for one thing, and hardly 
big enough to be interesting for another. 
But she had missed her kill to-night. 
Her disposition was at its worst. Besides 
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—the thing had injured the 
joy and pride of her life, her 
tawny cub. 

Urson squealed and rat- 
tled his quills in vain. It 
was simply a waiting game, 
with death inevitable in the 
end. There was no hope 
whatever of intimidating 
this tawny creature. It was 
the worst moment in all of 
Urson’s life. 

But just then there came 
an interlude. Urson was 
not to die in the cougar’s 
claws after all. For suddenly, with no 
apparent cause, the great sinuous crea- 
ture whirled on her velvet paws to face 
the long slope behind her. 

She seemed at once to forget his 
existence. She seemed to forget her cub, 
and all the madness and rapture of the 
hunt. The green light died in her eyes. 
Her body sank lower, the lashing tail 
stood still. In an instant the queen of the 
forest was reduced to a cowering, terrified, 
impotent thing that could not even fight 
for her own offspring. 

Urson could not understand at first. 
His senses were blunt, and he could 
neither hear nor see the approach of this 
new foe. True, a strange smell hung 
heavy in the air. And what hunter was 
so mighty that even Brownbody was 
afraid? 

But then, as the forest sounds died out, 
Urson could hear its footsteps. They 
were curiously heavy, the step of one who 
tried to walk with silence, but who really 
made more noise than old Woof, shufflin 
through the buck brush. They were bud 
feet, too, not the soft pads of the forest 
creatures. They did not sound at all the 
same. The cougar and her cub faded and 
blended into the brown thickets—simply 
brown smoke (Continued on page 141) 


The Most Remarkable Business 


Woman I Ever Knew 


She entered our employ at $5 a week when she was 18. When she died 
a few months ago, at 44, she was treasurer of our company, a ` 
member of the board of directors, one of our executive 
committee, and drew $35,000 a year 


: By Charles E. Carpenter 
President and General Manager of E. F. Houghton & Company 


HERE was a mild sensation in 

the Philadelphia restaurant where 

my father and sometimes I went 

for luncheon when, about the 

middle of August, 1894, the 
patrons saw at the cashier's desk a some- 
what frail-looking young girl, with a 
strong and pleasant rather than a pretty 
face, and with blond hair done up in a lit- 
tle psyche knot. 

It was a restaurant where you could not 
et a meal for less than sixty or seventy- 
ve cents. In those days, clerks seldom 

spent more than a quarter for luncheon. 
So most of the midday patrons of the place 
were the proprietors of businesses in the 


a young woman who should work for him 
exclusively; but he promptly told me he 
was competent to select his own help. He 
did make: his own selection. And on the 
first business day of September, 1894, there 
was duly installed, as Dad's assistant, none 
other than the substitute cashier at the 
ous and chop house, she of the psyche 
not. 

Dad, long before, had been a Baptist 
minister; and one day, with old habits 
strong upon him, he had spoken to the 
young cashier in a fatherly way. The 
place was deadly respectable; no liquor 
was served and the patrons were a staid 
lot of middle-aged and elderly business 


men. Yet Dad asked the substitute cash- 
ier if she thought it was quite the proper 
thing for a nice young girl like her to take 
a position in a men’s restaurant. 
he young lady rather astonished him 
by saying that she and the proprietress 
were members of the same church, and 
that she had taken the woman’s place for 
two weeks, for the very reason that high- 
class employers came there. She wanted 
to become acquainted with such men, be- 
cause she had decided to enter commercial 
life. And she wound up by putting the 
direct question: “Won’t you give me a 
show in your office?” 
How could Dad have resisted such an 


immediate neighborhood. 

The restaurant was run 
by a Greek and his American 
wife. The wife acted as 
cashier and boss of the 
waiters, but in this month 
of ig ee she had gone 
away for a vacation. The 
blond girl with the psyche 
knot was taking her place; 
and it was not long before 
the customers noticed that 
she made change more 
quickly, was more pleasant 
and attentive, and directed 
the waiters better than the 
proprietress herself. 

At this time my father, 
Aaron E. Carpenter, was 
the chief owner and active 
head of the business in oils 
then, as now, conducted in 
Philadelphia under the name 
of E. F. Houghton & Com- 
pany. I was in process of 
working up to succeed him 
as the head of the business. 

It so happened that in 
August, 1894, my good old 
dad had become a bit envi- 
ous of the amount of work 
I seemed able to accom- 
plish. He claimed that 
whenever I had anything to 
do, I just pressed the elec- 
tric button and got someone 
to do it for me; with the 
result, so he said, that 
whenever he had duties 
he wished to pass along to 
others, he found that every- 
one was working for me. 

I volunteered to obtain 
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The Great Episode in Her Career 


R. CARPENTER says that the great episode in 
Miss Haun's career came in July, 1910, when 
she was thirty-four years old. He goes on: 


'The company having been incorporated, we held a meeting 
of the board óf directors to elect officers. Not one of us for a 
moment thought of Miss Haun as director or officer. I don't 
think any of us had any objections to a woman in such a 
position. We just subconsciously felt, I suppose, that directors 
and officers were always men. With Dad in the president's 
chair, we elected one of the members of the board as treasurer. 
About the duties of the office he didn't know a thing; he was 
simply going to sign his name on the dotted line, just as Dad 
had been doing. 

Then it was that Miss Haun came down on us. She sent to 
the board a letter in which she respectfully offered her resig- 
nation. We could have six months or a year in which to accept 
it, and she would pledge herself not to go to one of our com- 
petitors when she left us. But she plainly stated that, because 
of her demonstrated ability and services, she felt that she was 
entitled to the office of treasurer. She was certain she was de- 
nied this positton simply because she was a woman. This 
indicated to her that she had reached the limit of her possi- 
bilities with us; and, as this limit did not satisfy her ambition, 
she must seek a new opportunity. 

As the letter was read, Dad's old eyes gleamed. For a 
moment there was a stupefied silence—then up rose the gentle- 
man whom we had elected treasurer. He frankly stated that 
he had accepted the office only because he supposed Miss 
Haun was going to do the work. But he would be damned if 
he would sign any papers brought him by a stranger! 

We talked all around the subject, until Dad finally said, 
“There isn't a man here who does not know the solution to 
this problem. We know what we are going to do. Why not 
save time and do it now?" 

So the newly-elected treasurer resigned; Kathryne M. Haun 
was elected in his place and was made a member of the board 
of directors. And, take it from me, that was the wisest move 
our company ever made. 


appeal, when he had seen 
how well she handled things 
in the restaurant ahd when 
at that very time he was 
looking for an assistant? 

This young girl was 
Kathryne M. "Hun. She 
was scarcely eighteen when 
she entered the employ of 
our company at five dollars 
a week. hen she died in 
February, 1920, at the age 
of forty-four, she was the 
treasurer of the company, 
a member of its board of 
directors, one of the execu- 
tive committee of three, 
my full partner in the 
enterprises collateral with 
the business we conducted, 
and was drawing from the 
business thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. She 
was the best business wom- 
an I ever knew. 

The daughter of a small 
merchant in Philadelphia, 
she had received, when she 
became Dad's assistant, only 
a grammar-school educa- 
tion. Between the time of 
her graduation from public 
school and her coming to 
us she had remained at 
home helping her mother. 

would call particular 
attention to the originality 
and ingenuity she showed 
in obtaining her first posi- 
tion. She did not answer 
advertisements and accept 
the first place offered her. 
She put herself where she 
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would come in contact with substantial 
business men, could indicate to them her 
worth by the way she handled herself and 
others, and could more or less pick her 
own employer. This early shrewdness 
was displayed by her in practically every 
business transaction with which is later 
became identified. 

She had been in the office only a short 
time when it became evident that Dad 
couldn't keep her busy. I remember how 
she annoyed me by telling me that she 
wasn't learning anything and did not have 
a quarter enough to do, until I had to say 
to het, “My dear young lady, if you think 
I haven't anything to do besides keeping 
you busy, you're mistaken." Further- 
more, as I pointed out, the mandates of 
Dad were that she was to work for him 
solely. 


R two or three years I practically lost 
sight of her. My father's office was on 
the first floor, mine was on the second; 
and we had little work in common. But 
after we moved our offices to the works, 
in 1897, Dad's offices and mine were on 
the same floor, and I was brought more in 
contact with Miss Haun. This contact 
increased. when, upon the death of the 
manufacturing partner in 1900, it fell to 
me to reorganize his department, making 
it necessary for me to see my father con- 
stantly. Then, for the first time, 1 began 
to comprehend something of Miss Haun's 
business ability. 

Hardly had I assumed the responsibil- 
ity for the manufacturing than I found she 
was constantly going through the works; 
and let me tell you that an oil and grease 
factory is not an attractive place to a 

oung woman of delicacy and refinement. 
Miss Haun was all that; but it did not 
interfere with her determination to get a 
thorough knowledge of all ends of the 
business. 

Before long, I remember, there came 
over me almost a feeling of resentment as 
I began to realize that if I wanted to get 
my own father's consent to anything, I 
had first to convince Miss Haun! When 
there was any difference of opinion be- 
tween her and me, Dad, so long as she had 
the better of the argument, would sit 
quiedy by, his eyes sparkling with satis- 

action. But if I seemed to be getting the 

better of it, Dad would immediately jump 
to Miss Haun’s rescue. I objected to this 
and, I believe, showed it plainly. 

However, Miss Haun forced us all to 
acknowledge not only her ability but her 
fairness; and it wasn’t long before I dis- 
covered that, as Dad was getting old—he 
now had entered his seventies—he was 
wise in turning over so much to her, for I 
could do business through her more 

romptly and profitably than through 
ad himself. 

Gradually, in a manner that seems al- 
most mysterious, this young woman grew 
into authority and Faponebió In an 
article which she wrote in 1917, she said 
that soon after she came with us she “‘de- 
veloped a curiosity regarding the details 
of bookkeeping,” that she “drifted into 
the position of cashier,” that she “went on 
until the entire accounting department 
was at her command,” and that from there 
“it was only a step, even though a big 
one, to master that most difficult and in- 
tricate and all-important factor in every 
business, the finances.” 
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Miss Haun began her career at eighteen on a salary of $5 a week. At 44, she was 
treasurer of the very company she had started with, a member of its board of 


directors, and was receiving $35,000 a year. 


That was her business standing last 


February when she died. For months she had known that her health was precarious 
and she had carefully trained a man to take up her duties in case of her death. She 


recorded in detail her ideas and plans for the business. 


Even on her deathbed, 


within a few hours of the end, she was telephoning directions to other officials 
of the company, and was writing business orders and slipping the notes under her 
pillow, where they were found after she died. Her story, as told here by the presi- 
dent of the company, is one of the most extraordinary ones we have ever printed 


The way in which she did all this would 
have been exceptional for a young man; 
but it was extraordinary for a young 
woman. She deliberately—cold-bloodedly, 

ou might say—set out to make business 
her life work and steeled herself to pay 
what she called the “price of success." 

She sacrificed most of her evenings to 
her development in business. It long has 
been the rule of our organization that our 
employees may go to night school at the 
company's expense, provided they study 
something that will be of use to them in 
our business. For a year after entering 
our employ, Miss Haun studied English 
and elementary bookkeeping at the night 
sessions of a business college. When she 
got beyond this coilege, she hired a pro- 
fessor to teach her accounting, higher 


mathematics, and finance. She never 
ceased to study. In 1910, our business, 
which had been a partnership, was incor- 
priate: and then, employing a former 
ank official to teach her, Miss Haun set 
out to master corporation law and taxes. 
At the time of her death, she was familiar- 
izing herself with the intricacies of insur- 
ance—a highly important feature of our 
business, because of its great fire hazard, 
shipments by sea, and so forth. 

When she enteted our employ, the last 
thing she seemed to think anit was sal- 
ary. Her mind was all on learning and 
producing; she played for the future, and 
she was content to believe that as she 
produced, so she would be paid. As you 
will see a little later, this course not only 
compelled us to (Continued on page 170) 


The Queer Reunion 
- of Three Friends 


HE anniversary of the founding 
of Tolbert, Cresson, and Com- 

any is October ist; and for 
fortyseight years the books had 
been closed upon that day. 

Originally old Dixon Tolbert—he lived 
to be old Dixon, but he was barely thirty 
then—did the figuring while Dave Cresson 
Checked the inventory which their wives 
were making. Deborah Tolbert counted 
articles such as shoes, stockings, and 
corsets, while Maud Cresson measured the 
goods on bolt. 

They closed shop at six. And when, at 
midnight, Dixon confidently announced 
that they had finished the year with a nice 
credit, after charging off doubtful debts 
and a fair amount for depreciation, he and 
Dave shook hands over it, and Deborah 
and Maud kissed each other and cried a 
little, and began opening thc boxes of sup- 
per which they had brought with them 
and had forgotten. 

But that was years ago. Now it takes 
many days to enumerate the total volume 
of gain for the year; this runs into mil- 
lions; and of the four who toiled nervously 
that night behind the drawn window 
blinds, Deborah Tolbert alone awaits the 


ceremonious arrival, on the evening of 


October 15th, of the president of Tolbert, 
Cresson, and Company. 
As lady and liege, they 
dine together. And after 
the statements have been 
looked over, Deborah 
Tolbert exercises her pro- 
prietor’s privilege of ap- 
proval or veto of such 
changes in the store’s poli- 
cy as may be suggested 
to her in Mr. Estabrook's 
annual recommendation. 

Since the Cressons long 
ago sold out, and since 
Dixon Tolbert's son died 
before him, old Dix, as the 
last act of his commercial 
career, chose and appoint- 
ed Charles Estabrook to 
succeed him. The recent 
great gains of the firm 

rove that, to the end, old 
Dix knew how to pick a 
success. 

Each October it has been 
Estabrook's pride to bear 
to the old lady in the man- 
sion of his dead master the 
record of a greater total 
of profits. And this year, 
in spite of the strikes of 
teamsters, tailors, builders, 
and workers in almost 
every organized trade, 
Estabrook had succeeded 
in producing, for the old 
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lady and for “Vic,” her surviving grand- 
son, fifty per cent greater profits than ever 
had accrued before. 

The president could not help humming 
to himself in congratulation when, on 
the morning of October 12th, he viewed 
the final statement of the year's business. 
'The accompanying report of his personnel 
manager, Shick dealt chiefly with the in- 
dividual efficiency and morale of the 
thousands of paai EA of Tolbert, Cres- 


son, and Company, presented a less 
pleasing picture. 

Too many experienced people had de- 
parted; too many of those engaged to take 
their places had left after only a short 
period of trial. The personnel manager 
referred boldly to the distinct lessening of 
the feeling of loyalty to the firm. 

“The general restlessness; that’s all!” 
Estabrook tried to reassure himself. 
“ Everyone wants everything for nothing.” 


But old Mrs. Tolbert was always 
particularly proud of the loyalty of 
the Tolbert, Cresson, and Company 
people, and of their traditional pride 
in the store. Accordingly, the presi- 

_ dent locked his door, ordered the 
switchboard girl not to put an body on 
his wire, and was hard at the difficult task 
of reforming the report when, in defiance 
of his order, his telephone buzzed and, 
answering curtly, he heard, “Hello there, 

Charlie Estabrook! If you fire that girl 

for letting me talk to you, I’!I hire her for 

South America at twice Tolbert, Cresson, 

and Company wages! I’m just up from 
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Buenos Aires, and if you’re still too busy 
to talk—” 

“Pete!” cried Charlie with sincere de- 
light. “Pete Kemble, you old—" 

“Hold up there, Charlie!" Pete in- 
terrupted. “Don’t you call me ‘old’! 
Forty-six, Charlie! Still just one year 
older than you. But getting gray,” Pes 
admitted. 


"NA/HERE are you, Pete? How soon 
can you get over here?" 
“Tied up tight in conference, Charlie. 
I'm talking to you between arguments." 
“Then you come to my home to-night.” 
“Tve simply got to be about the Black- 
stone, Charlie. Cables and long distance 
calls. You come here. I'll fix it with 


"Gosh! but you fellows are 
£oing to have a lot of fun 
putting this thing through!” 
said Pete enviously, as they 
finally shoved back their 


chairs. "Wish I was in on it!" 


Judith if you're afraid. . . . How is she? 
And how's the daughter? . . . That's 
fine. .. . I’ll come and see them to-morrow 
night, if you want me to." 

“To-morrow night we're all going out, 
Pete; but day after to-morrow—” 

, "I'll come then—if you come here to- 
night." 

“All right," Charlie capitulated. 

“That’s fine!" Pete rejoiced. “All the 
way up on the boat I was thinking of 
getting together again over a table with 
you and old Mart!" 

“Mart?” said Charlie. 

“Yes; Mart Blair!” 

“Oh—of course! Didn't hear you.” 


“Where is he? Haven't heard from him 
for years. He's still there, isn't he?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then you have the girl switch me on 
his wire. . . . No— Hello. . . . Conference’s 
on again. You call him for me, Charlie, so 
the three of us’ll be together again! . . . 
Tell him I tried to. . . . Thanks; then to- 
night at seven, you and me and Mart." 

The president of Tolbert, Cresson, and 
Company sat back, gasping a trifle. Of 
course he knew Mart! Many years ago he 
had known Martin Blair as well as he had 
known Peter Kemble; for, long ago, the 
three of them had been clerks on the same 
floor of the old Tolbert, Cresson, and 
Company building and had shared the 
same room in a boarding-house. 


But Martin Blair, after twenty-eight 
years with the firm, was only department 
manager for one of the least important 
lines in the store. A decade back, Mart of 
his own volition had stiffened the *' Char- 
lie" to “‘Charles;” and before long, “Mr. 
Estabrook” made him more comfortable. 
Wherefore, Charlie employed the address 
“Mr. Blair" when they met in the store. 
They never met elsewhere now. 

Mr. Estabrook picked up the receiver 
irl, “ De- 


lair. PIl 


and said to the switchboard 
partment thirty-eight; Mr. 
speak with him myself.” 

Charlie winced again when he heard a 
scared voice replying to him. 
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“Pete Kemble came in town this 
morning, Martin,” Charles said, as reas- 
suringly as he could. “You remember 
him, of course.” 

“Pete Kemble? Yes—yes, sir," said 
Mart; and Charlie closed his teeth and 
felt warm flushes pass over him. 

“He wants us both to-night to dine 
with him at the Blackstone. I’m going; 
will you come too?” 

“Why—why, yes,” Mart said. 

“Thats good; we will meet there. 
Seven o'clock." 

The president sat back. “Evidently in 
for a hard evening for everybody," he 
growled at himself. “ But what the deuce 
could I do?" 

'The best he now could do was to get 


around to Pete's room a few minutes be- 
fore seven and steer him safely away from 
certain too difficult topics. He came in on 
Pete changing his linen; and Pete dropped 
his shirt and cuff buttons to have b 
hands free for an old-time shake and clap 
on the back. 


“WELL, you old highbinder!” Pete 
cried with affectionate pride. “You 
aren’t doing a thing to the public these 
days, I hear. ‘Who's that you're talking 
tof’? Gannon said to me, after I hung up 
this morning. 

““Oh, Charlie Estabrook,” I said; 
carelessly like that." 
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“Charlie! 
appealed. 


**He's headed to being the greatest 
merchant in the city,’ said Gannon. ‘He’s 
going to clear three millions for Tolbert’s 
this year.’ 

“Don’t forget, when old Dix died he 
fixed it so Charles G. Estabrook was to 
have ten per cent of the stock,’ I said.... 
Eh, Charles? One tenth of three millions 
this year, minus the income tax; or did the 
old lady insist last year that you take a 
little increase?" 

Charlie smiled a sheepish confession. 
“I haven't heard that you've become 
a public charge down in the Argentine, 
Pete." 

“No,” Pete admitted. “Im still pro- 


What have I been saying to you?" he 
"I—I didn't mean it all, Charlie!" 


viding for my family. Expect to net 
seventy or eighty thousand this year. 
But I'm a piker beside you. ’Course, I've 
had to build up my own organization. 
But I’ve got started." Pete picked up his 
cuff buttons and dressed while he talked. 
“Now tell me about Mart. Your voice 
sounded kind of funny over the 'phone. 
Haven't made a break in getting you two 


together, have I? No trouble between 
you?" 
"Oh, no; of course not," Charlie 


assured hastily. “I just thought— Well, 

Pete, I've had my share of luck and you've 

had yours; but poor Mart hasn't." 
"Why? What's he making?" 


“I don't know—exactly.” 

“He’s with you, you said; you must 
know in general, Charlie. Fifteen thou- 
sand? Twenty?" f 

“Oh, no, Pete. Do you remember de- 
partment thirty-eight?” 

“You mean, could I forget it?" Pete 
said, struggling with his collar before the 
glass. “Why?” 

“Mart’s still in charge of thirty-eight.” 

“Not on the old scale of pay, Charlie?” 

“We've made some increases inside the 
building, Pete," Charlie said. ‘‘ And 
there’s the bonus at Christmas and the 
pension. But of course most of our raises 
recently had to go outside.” 


“T SEE,” said Pete, nodding; but he 
might as well have said, “Where you 
couldn’t control them.” 

"I'd like to have done something 
special for Mart, you know," Charlie con- 
tinued uncomfortably. “But Mart 
wouldn’t’ take money from the firm be- 
cause he was my friend. He's as proud as 
ever, Pete." 

“I bet," said Pete. “On hand five 
minutes before the doors open every 
morning yet, too; isn't he?" 

“I don't know,” Charlie confessed. 
“T suppose so." 

“Tolbert, Cresson, and Company 
got some loyalty the day they hired 

fart,’ Pete commented. ‘‘When I 
got my chance to go to Argentine, 
I talked to him, about going, too. But 


o \ no; he was all enthusiasm for the firm 
| 


: that had given him his start." 
The flush on Charlie's face 
deepened; unpleasing phrases 
of that personnel report, which 
he had been recasting that 
morning, recurred to him. 

“By the way,” said Pete, 
as though changing the subject, 
“Vic Tolbert seems to be having 
quite a time these days, Charlie. 
Must be rather expensive for 
Grandmother. French ladies 
and lawyers and divorce suits 
haven’t gone down much, have 
they?” 

Charlie made no reply, and Pete, also, 
was silent for the minute until the tele- 
phone said, “Mr. Blair for you, sir." 

"We're coming right down," Pete 
Kemble said. So in the formality of the 
lobby, Pete Kemble met his old friend 
and, arm about Mart, led him into the 
east dinner-room. Charlie followed past 
the tables, where diners looked up 
eagerly and nodded to him. 

At the table which Pete had reserved 
the head of department thirty-eight sat 
opposite the president, with their friend 
from Argentine on the side between. 

Somewhere back in Charlie's mind ran 
the realization, gained in chance en- 
counters in the store, that Martin Blair 
had become a good deal thinner and bald 
and looked older than he ought; but 
Charles had not consciously contrasted 
Mart with himself until now, when he 
caught Pete glancing from one to the 
3 in comparison. 

art was two years older than Charli 
but he looked ten; and beyond foes 
dences of mere aging was the sense of 
spirit spent and baffled, which Estabrook 
did not know at all; which Kemble in no 
way suggested; which was betrayed in the 
bearing of none of the men, younger or 
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older, who occupied places at nearby 
tables, and who glanced with evident 
curiosity at the president of Tolbert, 
Cresson, and Company and his successful 
friend dining familiarly with some under- 
ling. For the precise correctness of Mart's 
clothes—the same carefully-kept, always- 
pressed suit which he wore at the store— 
only emphasized the self-consciousness of 
Mart’s manner, which marked him as one 


halted, remembering his company. For a 
moment, in his pride in Alice, he had been 
boasting about her as he might before his 
usual associates, who appreciated fully the 
triumph of thirty dollars a week. 

* Helen came into town this afternoon, 
and said to bring you to Irving Park to- 
morrow,night, Pete." Mart offered the in- 
vitation without looking at Estabrook. 

“Tcan come to-morrow, Mart. Thanks!” 


“Not Wednesday, I'm afraid, thanks," 
Martin refused; and both looked away. 

After a few minutes more, Kemble told 
the waiter to send out and get three seats 
for a musical show. It was evident that 
Pete had counted upon an old-time talk 
among the three friends for that evening; 
but now had abandoned it. 

At the theatre Pete sat between Charlie 
and Mart, as he had at dinner; so the 


strange to this place and this company. 


Estabrook was conscious 
of something of rebuke to 
him in Pete's eyes as he saw 
Kemble look from Mart to 
him. The presence of Pete 
brought to Charlie's mind 
incidents of intimacy with 
Mart which he had wholly 
forgotten. 

“Remember that dress 
suit you boys bought to- 
gether?” Pete said. “I never 
could wear it; but whenever 
you both got asked to the 
same swell party you had 
to match to see who'd go? 
What finally happened to 
that suit of clothes?” 

* He bought another one, 
Pete," Martin said, “and 
gave me his half. I have it 
yet." 


STABROOK smiled and 

tried to enter into the 
reminiscences, but he did not 
do very well. This old man 
sitting opposite him had 
been the young man who 
had been his very close 
friend, and who had been 
“all enthusiasm for the 
firm," as Pete Kemble had 
remembered. When Mart 
mentioned the firm now, 
as he frequently had to, it 
was in a dull, dead tone of 
disillusion which gave the 
lie effectual to the euphe- 
mistic phrases in which 
Charlie had been recasting 
the personnel report that 
morning. 

No man in his senses could 
dismiss the discouragement 
of Martin Blair by assigning 
it to an attack of “the re- 
cent restlessness;" no one 
but a fool could classify this 
man as “wanting everything 
for nothing." 

“Tell me about the wife 
now, Mart," Pete was say- 
ing, bringing the talk down 
to the present. 

“Helen’s been fine, ex- 
cept for an operation five 
years ago. Never better 
Pha: oed! And th 

“That’s nd the 
children—little Alice?" 

"Little Alice is seven- 
teen." 

Pete reckoned on his fin- 


A Hitherto Unpublished 
Story About Two Big Men 


HERE are times when the biggest thing a man 

can do is to be willing to appear small. It is a 

lot easier for most people to give orders than to 

take suggestions. As with the man in Mr. Balmer's 

story, beginning on page 28, some of us learn humility 
only after a struggle—if we ever learn it at all. 

Now I want to tell you the finest story I know of 


enuine humility. The facts have never been printed ` 


efore. But the two men concerned are long since 
dead and there is no reason why I should not publish 
these paragraphs. 

You all know about the late General Carl Schurz— 
great American soldier and statesman—who fought in 
our Civil War, later becoming a United States senator 
and one of the greatest scholars of his time. Here is the 
story, exactly as he told it to me: 

“Young man,” said the general, “let me give you a 

iece of advice and tell you a story. First, the advice. 

n’t ever claim to know something that you don’t 
know. Just admit to yourself that you are ignorant, 
and then get right at it to correct your ignorance. It 
saves time, and puts you in the way to gather valuable 
knowledge which you will never get if you try to carry 
a bluff. Now for the story. 

“In 1884, after Grover Cleveland had been elected 
President of the United States the first time, he asked 
me to come and see him. It was late in November or 
early in December. 

“When I called, Cleveland, with characteristic direct- 
ness, asked me what big question I thought he ought 
to take up when he got into the White House. I told 
him I thought he ought to take up the tarif. I shall 
never forget what then happened. The man bent 
forward and buried his face in his hands on the table 
before him. After two or three minutes he straightened 
up, and with the same directness said slowly and 
solemnly: ‘I am aehamee to say it; but the truth 
is—I know nothing at all about the tariff. Will you 
help me? Will you tell me how to go about it to learn?’ 


Of course I said that I would. So I gave him a list © 


of books to read. Did he read them? Indeed he did! 
And came back for more! Nobody ever worked harder 
to master a new subject than the determined Cleveland 
worked to master the tariff. 

“ And with what result? The result was the Cleveland 
Tariff Message of 1887, as able a document on the 
subject as ever was written. : 

“You see, young man, it pays just to get down and 
dig. You can't get real knowledge any other way.” 

. Tue Eprron. 


* Will you come to my house to-morrow, president of Tolbert, Cresson, and Com- 


pany had little more talk 
with the head of department 
Urey eight; But Charlie’s 
mind was not on the stage 
at all, but upon Tolbert, 
Cresson, and Company, with 
its greatest profit ever made 
—but with the devotion of 
its employees disappearing, 
their loyalty disintegrating. 

"I'm driving home, 
Mart," hesaid, as they came 
out of the theatre. “Let 
me take you along." 


"THE offer, suddenly put, 
had surprised Martin. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said 
—and colored hotly. 

They said good night to 
Pete, Estabrook’s chauffeur 
brought the car to the curb, 
and Martingotinto Charlie's 
big, softly upholstered, sil- 
ver-trimmed limousine. 

“Up the boulevard to 
Montrose; then west," Esta- 
brook directed his driver. 
“ Nicenight, isn't it, Mart?” 
he said, opening a little ma- 
hogany cubicle and offering 
a handful of cigars. He. 
watched Martin select one, 
imitate his own manipula- 
tion of the electric cigar 
lighter, and sit back, nerv- 
ously smoking. i 

Marun, so Charlie began 
to realize, had been waiting 
all evening for an oppor- 
tunity to say something to 
him; just as he, for the last 
hour or two, had been look- 
ing for a chance to be alone 
with Mart. But now that 
the chance was here, neither 
knew how to start. 

“ Beautiful car you have, 
Charles,” said Mart, when 
they both had been silent 
too long. 

* Yes, T like it.... It was 
good to see Pete again, 
wasn't it, Martin?" 

* Fine! You'd know him 
anywhere . . . just the 
same... .” 

Now and then ‘Martin 
leaned forward and, extend- 
ing his arm in front of 
Charles, nervously deposited 
his ashes in the silver recep- 
tacle at his employer’s side. 

They had been sitting in 


gers. "You're right! Where is she? In Charlie?” Martin invited Estabrook. darkness since leaving the theatre; but, 


school, Mart? Bright, I bet." 


* With your wife?" 


far up the Drive, the car was held up at 


“Bright!” agreed Mart proudly. “She 
finished high school last June, took a 
business course in summer, and is stenog- 
rapher for a law firm. They started her 
at twenty a week, and already—” Mart 


“The reason I couldn't have Pete to- 
morrow, Mart," Charlie explained care- 
fully, “was that we're going out. Could 

ou and your wife come with Peter to my 
house Wednesday?" 


a crossing and the radiance from a street: 
light glared in. Martin took occasion, 
during this halt, to clear the ashes again 
from his cigar; and the president observed, 
from Mart’s (Continued on page 206) 


Why Men Gamble 


And why I finally quit 


By Scott Turner, “The Cherokee Kid” 


IS vanity, more than the desire for 
gold, that causes men to gamble. It 
takes a keen brain to make a good 
card player; and the keener the 
brain, the greater the desire to outwit 

the other fellow—provided the man has 
the gambling instinct. 

Too late in life the gambler finds that 
if he had devoted the same amount of 
time and attention to running a peanut 
wagon it would have been a better 
investment financially. 

In my forty years as a professional 
gambler I had plenty of opportunity to 
observe this strange manifestation of 
inflated ego which lures a man into 
wasting the best years of his life. I 


myself am an example of it. I have 
owned, or helped to operate, gains 
houses from New York to Goldfeld, 


Nevada, and from Alaska to Mexico. I 
have made and lost twenty fortunes. I 
once won forty-two thousand dollars in a 
card game. And to-day, at the age of 
sixty-two, I find myself dependent on 
what I earn from running a cigar store. 

Looking back, I can now see that it 
was not the desire for money that kept 
me a slave to gambling for half a lifetime. 
It was the determination to prove myself 
a little shrewder, a little smarter, than the 
other fellow! The wish to hear the 
admiring, awe-struck murmur, “The 
Cherokee Kid has done it again!” 

.l can recall many incidents, some 
humorous, some tragic, but most of them 
the result of man’s unconscious conceit. 
I had a friend once, Jim Colehouser. I’ve 
seen him work at a real job all night long 
to earn three or four dollars—and then 
bet every cent of it that he could spit 
closer to a mark than some other fellow 
could! Old Jim would set one foot ahead 
of the other as though he were going to 
run a race. His faded old pants were 
tucked into his boot tops and his near- 
sighted eyes were blinking with excite- 
ment as he puckered up his mouth in the 
supreme effort which was to make or lose 
for him. Then how dejected he looked if 
he missed the mark! 

I understand something of what he 
felt. Many a time I’ve left a table after 
winning ten thousand dollars, strolled 
over to a corner where men were playing 
stud for one dollar a stack, and asked to 
get in—just to satisfy the craving I had 
for playing. Poker is one of the most 

fascinating games going. 
~ Perhaps I can best explain the gambling 
instinct in this way: For instance, you see 
the play coming up. You catch a fellow 
out of line. You think, “Now, if I can 
just trap this bird!" Your brain is 
working like lightning. It's not the 
money you will get; it is the fact that you 
are going to outplay this other man that 
gives you a thrill. j 

I started to gamble when I was fifteen 
years old. My father, General G. P. M. 


Turner of Tennessee, used to try his luck 
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occasionally, and sometimes he would 
take me with him. When I began to 
want to play myself, the older men just 
laughed and thought me a smart kid. 
Then as I grew older and the gambling 
fever actually got me, Father became 
alarmed. He used to try to get me to 
stop, by saying: 

“Te isn’t that I object so much to 
gambling as a pastime, Scott; but it’s 
such a shame for you to waste your fine 
brain in that way.” 

In later years, after I became known 
from coast to coast as one of the most 
proficient card players in the country, 
other men, some ot. them big, influential 
citizens, said the same thing to me that 
my father had said. They offered me 
positions in which I would have had 
splendid chances to use my brains. But 
I only laughed at them. 

My father, in fact, gave me his news- 
paper, the Memphis “Scimitar,” hoping 
it would get me interested. It was then 
a paper with fifteen or twenty thousand 
circulation and a job office doing a good 
business. I ran it thirty days—then 
turned it over to the foreman and ran 
away from home. I was gone three years. 


BEGAN to attract so much attention 

in sporting circles as a wonderful card 
player that when I entered a room a 
murmur would go round: "There's the 
Cherokee Kid!" Naturally, this flattered 
me. Men knew I was on the square, too. 
A square gambler has as much use for a 
cheat as he has for a rattlesnake. 

I'll never forget one night in Gaines- 
ville, Texas. That was the toughest town 
in the world. There were scores of men 
in Gainesville who had from five to a 
hundred notches on their guns. Every 
gun fighter that could ssibly come was 
there. Gainesville, in those days, was the 
starting point for what they called the 
Dodge City trail; and it had gambling 
houses and dance halls galore. 

It was in Lou Jacobs’s house, called 

“The Monte," because of Lou’s being a 
monte dealer, that I got into a stiff game 
of stud with Bill Cartwright, Sam Bass, 
Bud Fowler, Jim Anderson and Luke 
Smart. The ante was two dollars and a 
half and we played from the hole card. 
Several bets had been made, and when 
it got around to me it cost one hundred 
and fifty to get in. 
. Being somewhat of a card player, I 
figured up the percentage of staying, and 
concluded that by calling the one hundred 
and fifty there would be six hundred and 
odd dollars in the pot. I figured six to 
one that I could pair my hole card— 
which was a king—so I put in one hundred 
and fifty, too. 

The first card off was a ten spot. It 
fell to Anderson. The next was a five of 
spades, which went to Bass; then a queen 
of hearts, that went to Smart; a seven to 
Cartwright; and last—a king of diamonds, 


which fell to me! This gave me a pair of 
kings and a cinch hand at this stage of 
the game. Everybody checked up .to 
Cartwright, who bet five hundred dollars. 

I began to do a lot of stalling, such as, 
“Bill, you surely haven't got two sevens ?” 

Of course I didn’t care if he did have 
two sevens, but I was trying to make the 
others believe that I thought my king was 
the best; so that if any of them should 
happen to have a pair, and thought the 
king I had in sight was all I had, they 
could call and might raise it. In this way 
I would get two or three in the pot and 
win more money. And it turned out that 
I had figured right. 

The queen of hearts that had fallen to 
Luke made him two queens; and the way 
the play came up it looked like a pipe for 
him. Everybody passed up to Luke, and 
he raised it fifteen hundred dollars. This 
forced Cartwright out and left it up to 
me with my two kings. Well, I com- 
menced to do some more talking to make 
Luke think his two queens were the best. 
I would count out the fifteen hundred, 
start to put it in the pot, then draw it 
back and say, “I wonder if he could have 
two queens?" I kept this up for quite a 
while until Luke began to get nervous and 
said, “Well, do something! Either get in 
or turn over your hand. No use in 
delaying the game all night." 

I told him it wasn't that I was thinking 
of throwing up my hand—it was because 
Iwas thinking of raising him. You should 
have seen the look that came into Luke's 
face! Right then he knew that I had him 
beaten. He knew I had two kings. 

Now, this Luke Smart was a Texas 
bad-man. He had twenty-five or thirty 
notches on his gun and feared neither 
God nor man. He was a good winner but 
a poor loser. And he figured he was going 
to lose the pot if he didn't do something 
quick. F mna. he fell for the old sucker 
gag of squawking that he was cheated, 
so | it i 1 C de a 

ell, I don't think you are going to 
raise this pot! In fact, Tdon't eren think 
you are going to call it!” 


VERYTHING got still. All the men 
playing and the circle standing around 
were looking at me. In the tense hush 
you could hear them breathing. Any 
pambler who reads this will know what 
uke meant. Everybody in the room 
knew it. They all felt death in the air. 
If 1 called him, Luke would accuse me of 
stealing. He would claim I stole the king 
and there would be a rough-house. 

So I said coolly, “I'll raise it five 
thousand.” 

An audible sigh of relief, like a little 
breeze rustling through the trees, was 
heard. Luck was with me. In a few 
moments I was taking in the money. 

“T guess I'll quit for the night," said 
Luke, getting up with a fair imitation ot 
a yawn. All the rest seemed glad he said 
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it and they followed suit willingly. And 
all around was admiration, you see, for 
“The Cherokee Kid" who had “put it 
over” again. 

The gambling fever seems to seize men 
from all walks of life. I have a friend 
who speaks hfteen languages, including 
Chinese. If he had devoted his attention 
to some real business, he probably would 
have been rich, perhaps famous, to-day. 
But he fell for the lure of the cards and 
the wheel—and to-day he hasn’t a cent. 
You see, every time a man wins, there’s 
a dozen men waiting to 
take his money from him — 
in one way or another. i 
There are so many ways 
for a gambler to spend his 
money. 


AMAN may, or may not, 
be attracted when he 
enters a gambling house for 
the first time. Perhaps he 
will not even be interested 
—then! His unfamiliarity 
with the game may not 
cause him to feel anything 
more than an idle curiosity. 
It is when he goes out and 
meets other friends or 
acquaintances, and the 
subject of gambling comes 
up, that is the time to 
watch out! He will tell 
them nonchalantly how 
he was up at So-and-so's 
gambling house and will 
try to give them the im- 
pression that he is a pretty 
smart young man. Of 
course, after displaying 
such a vast knowledge of 
the game, he has to sneak 
back for a little more 
information, just to make 
good his boasts, should the 
occasion arise. 

So he plays a little. If 
he loses, which he is most 
likely to do, he goes back 
again to see if he can't 
win. Sometimes he does. 
Then he returns again and 
again, convincéd that he 
is one of the “lucky ones." 
Whether he wins or loses 
makes no difference now! 
What started with vanity 
has become a habit. Does 
it sound queer to say 
prope gamble from habit? 

have known men to 
swear by everything they 
held sacred that they 
would never enter a gam- 
bling house again—and 
the very next day you would find them 
in one. 

Take this old Jim Colehouser I men- 
tioned. I remember one time he was 
playing the bank (faro bank), and I 
happened to drop in. I also happened 
to know that the men who were dealing 
were dealing the odd, that is, a crooked 
game. Leaning over Jim, I whispered, 
“ Jim, this is a crooked game.” He turned 
around and speaking very low said, “I 
know it, Scott; but I’ve come two hundred 
miles to play, so don’t say anything! 
They might bar me off!” 

It had become a habit with him; and 


is fact. 


SCOTT TURNER, 


William M. McCoy, a well-known writer, gave a striking description 
of Scott Turner in a letter to the Editor of this magazine. He 
says, "I've known "The Cherokee Kid’ a long time; but if I should 
try to put his experiences into fiction I would be accused of hit- 
He is such a perfect ‘type’ for a gambler 
With a deck 


ting the pipe for ideas. 
` that the movies hire him just to sit at a table. 
of cards and his face a whole gambling set is complete. 
are specialists among gamblers, just as in other professions, 
and Turner's game was ‘fairbank.’ 
years without turning up the wrong card once! 
able cuss. Sometimes he is as silent as a rock, and the next time he 
He is one of the few survivors of the gamblers 
He is a stickler for 
truth and facts; and what he writes or says about his experiences 
That is one reason why I refused to try to put him 
into fiction—he won't stand for ‘improvements’ of any kind" 


will talk all night. 
of a vanished day. 


even when he knew he would lose he had 


to por 

he next stage in many cases is the 
desire to win money. Either a man begins 
to neglect his business, or to borrow from 
his friends until his credit gives out— 
which it soon will do. Right here is where 
a man will show the stuff of which he is 
made. He will quit gambling, go to work, 
and become a man—or he will let his 
greed get the better of him, and go to 
lying and stealing to obtain money. He 
goes on until he either gets killed or goes 


He never has been a piker. 


to the penitentiary. There are only two 
possible finishes to a man like that— 
death or jail. 

Now let us consider the gambling house 
clerk: To my way of thinking, he is one 
of the most unfortunate of human beings. 
He generally has been brought up in an 
environment anything but good. Perhaps 
he has had the nicest kind of parents, 
but being poor they were unable to give 
him the Sc hoolifg that would have made 
a different man out of him. He has 
drifted into gambling as he might possibly 


“have drifted into some other line of busi- 


ness if the same opportunity had been 


"THE CHEROKEE KID" 


I'll bet he dealt, thirty 
He isa lik- 
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given him. Business men, however, do 
not show the same friendly spirit toward 
a street gamin that the proprietor of a 
gambling house does. It is because the 
gambler himself is an outcast, not because 
he has a better heart than the business 
man has. And he figures that the kid 
may be of some use to him. Therefore, 
he is not only friendly but makes it an 
object for the boy to become a clerk in 
his house. 

The lad starts in to deal some of the 
games. If he proves to be proficient he 
gets what to him seem like 
big wages—five or ten 
‘dollars a day. If he is a 
popular dealer, he will get 
tips that average that 
much more. After work- 
ing a year or two in a 
gambling house for ten or 
hfteen dollars a day there 
is no other position he. 
could get that would appeal 
to him, for he has by now 
cultivated rather extrav- 
agant habits. There are 
so many ways for a gam- 
bler to spend his money 
that there is small chance 
for one in a thousand ever 
to have enough ahead to 
pay his rent a week in 
advance. The clerk is a 
plodder and a waster pure 
and simple. And he is not 
htted for any other line of 
business. He has no edu- 
cation, knows nothing 
about business, and 
couldn't earn a dollar a 
day outside of a gambling 
house, unless he should 
happen to gain the friend- 
ship of some business man 
who would give him a 
chance. 


VEN if the chance 
came, I wonder how 
many would have the sense 
to take it. Once, when I 
was brokein Chicago—the 
gambling places being 
closed because of a crusade 
—I took to peddling oranges 
from a cart for a few days 
and put up a line of talk 
which drew a crowd around 
the curb. After a while, I 
noticed a well-dressed man 
who sauntered up and 
stood there watching me. 
When most of the crowd 
had gone he came up and 
asked me what I had been 
doing before I peddled 
oranges. I told him I was a gambler. 
*"You'd make a good salesman," he 
said. "Il put you out on the road at a 
good salary if you want to take a job." 
I thanked him but told him I didn't 
think I'd care for it. I was afraid I would 
miss the excitement of gambling. It was 
not until a few years ago that I began to 
realize there is just as much satisfaction 
in using your wits against the other fellow 
in a big business deal as there is in card 
playing—and that there’s a heap more 
remuneration in it. 
Most young fellows who have been 
caught by thelure (Continued on page 200) 
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The Woman Who Wrote 
“Mother Machree” 


The story of Rida Johnson Young, famous playwright, who says that a successful 
play must please women—she tells how she works, what people 
like, and how much money a play can earn 


. 


SEEMS incredible, but it is prob- 
ably a fact, that more than half the 
people—and there are millions of 
them—who know and love the song, 
* Mother Machree," have no idea 

as to who wrote it. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
* Mother Machree" has become the most 
sensational song success of this generation. 
Other songs have had an enormous popu- 
larity, and then have 
been thrown into the 
discard. But “ Mother 
Machree" seemstohave 
made for itself a perma- 
nent placein the usually 
fickle favor of the 
public. 

Over a million copies 
of the musical score and 
a far greater number of 
the phonograph records 
have been ‘sold. It is 
sung in thousands of 
homes and on hundreds 
of concert platforms. 
And it is as popular 
to-day as in the year it 
first found its way into 
the hearts of the people. 

Yet comparatively 
few persons know that 
it was written by Rida 
Johnson Young, the 
famous author of more 
than a score of success- 
ful musical comedies 
and plays, including: 
Glorious Betsy, Naughty Marietta, The 
Red Petticoat, Sometime, Captain Kidd, 

r, Her Soldier Boy, Maytime, Little 

iss Simplicity, Lady Luxury, The 
Lottery Man, ‘The Boys of Company B, 
and so on and on. 

The name of Rida Johnson Young 
appears on every copy of the song and 
on every phonograph record. Yet, 
curiously enough, there is a widespread 
impression that “Mother Machree” is an 
old song which has come down to us 
through the years. 

During the war, some of the newspapers, 
in commenting on the songs that were 
favorites with the soldiers, told how the 
boys especially loved “the old songs, like 
‘Mother Machree’.”” ` 

But “Mother Machree” is not old at 
all. She was “born” just ten years ago. 
And because almost all of us know and 
love the song, I asked Rida Johnson 
Young to tell me exactly how she came 
to write it. 

“TIe is the hardest thing in the world 
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for me to tell how I write anything,” she 
said thoughtfully. “In this case, I was 
working on a play called ‘Barry of Bally- 
more,’ and f needed a song for Mr. 
Chauncey Olcott to sing. 

“ As I tried to think of a theme for the 
song, there kept coming into my mind the 
picture of a mother I knew, a mother who 
was suffering because the time had come 
when her boy had another love in his life 


Mother Machree 


HERE'S a spot in me heart which no colleen may own, 
There’s a depth in me soul never sounded or known; 
There's a place in my mem’ry, my life, that you fill, 
No other can take it, no one ever will. 


Sure I love the dear silver that shines in your hair, 


And the brow that's all furrowed, and wrinkled with care. 
I kiss the dear fingers, so toil-worn for me, 
Oh, God bless you and keep you, Mother Machree!. 


Ev'ry sorrow or care in the dear days gone by, 
Was made bright by the light of the smile in your eye; 
Like a candle that's set in a window at night, 
Your fond love has cheered me, and guided me right. 

Rida Johnson Young. 


besides hers. I wondered if she didn't 
realize that no other love could displace 
her in his heart. 

“Every real man knows that the mother 
spot in his heart is a sacred one, held for 
her alone. If mothers could only realize 
this, how little room for jealousy they 
would find! I wanted them all to know 
it. And so, as I was thinking about this 
one day, the song came, because of that 
one mother who was so like other mothers, 
and of that boy who was so like most boys. 

“Tt happened that the song was Irish, 
because the play was Irish. "here is no 
Irish in my blood; but that matters little. 
The song was popular from the first time 
Mr. Olcott sang it. Then John McCor- 
mack took it up, added his wonderful 
voice to it, and it became known all over 
the world. 

“I doubt whether more than four or 
five thousand persons, of the million who 
have bought the score, know that I wrote 
it. Probably more of them know that 
Ernest Ball wrote the music for it. How- 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


ever, from those who have noticed the 
names I have received hundreds of letters 
and requests for autographed copies. 
young couple said they were going to be 
married, and asked me to make a copy of 
the song to be framed and hung in their 
living-room. I made the copy, and I 
suppose it still hangs there. 
“The enormous success of the song was 
a surprise to me. Love songs are the ones 
upon which writers de- 
pend for hits, although 
occasionally a * Mother’ 
song does make one. 
Why poor old Father 
cant get a look-in on 
this heart-interest busi- 
nes, I don't know. 
But, so far as I can 
recall, the only song 
about Fatherthat really 
made a hit was ‘ Every- 
body Works But 
. Father, It seems that 
Father simply has to be 
the goat in song, story, 
[Ry cand often in real 
ife. 


“I once suggested to 

Mr.Charles Dillingham 
that I write a play, 
showing the hard-work- 
ing variety of family 
man, and call it ‘The 
Modern Husband.” 
à DE sod Mr. Dil- 
ingham, ‘that’s a good 
: idea—but you'd better 
add a subtitle, ‘The Poor Boob.’ 

“I gave up trying to be good to Father, 
and stuck firmly to Mother and young 
love. Next to ‘Mother Machree,’ my 
biggest song hit was 'When Love Is Young 
in Springtime,’ which was written for 
'Brown of Harvard,' and which is still 

opular. Then there was ‘I’m Falling in 
ve with Someone,’ which was written 
for ‘Naughty Marietta.’ ‘Sweethearts,’ 
from the play ‘Maytime,’ is newer, but 
has already made a big success. 

‘And your other songs?” I suggested. 

Mrs. Young laughed. 

“Don’t ask me to enumerate them!” 
she said. ‘‘You see, I have written about 
five hundred! I have written the books 
for a dozen musical: comedies, each of 
which averages about twenty songs. Then 
I worked for two years in a music house, 
where I wrote sometimes a song a day or 
more! Butofall those five hundred songs, 
only the four I mentioned have made 
really great successes. And this is a good 
average for a (Continued om page 178) 
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Photocraft Studio, Stamford, Conn. 


Rida Johnson Young 


MRS. YOUNG has written “the book” of twenty- 
three musical comedies and other plays; that is, the 
plot, the words, the ideas, are hers; everything but the 
music. Her first success was “Brown of Harvard,” 
written after several years of discouraging work at song- 


writing, acting, and play-writing. Since then she has - 


made almost a continuous succession of big hits. She 


wrote the song “Mother Machree," ten years ago, fo 
one of her plays, “Barry of Ballymore,” to be sung b 
Chauncey Olcott. John McCormack made it part c 
his repertory, and it has become one of the most por 
ular songs in the English language. The above pictur 
of Mrs, Young was taken at her home in one of th 
New York suburbs on Long Island Sound, 
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William Whitman 


MR. WHITMAN is one of the dominant forces in the 
textile industry of the world. Within the past nine 
years the annual sales of the great mills grouped under 
his directing genius have increased from $19,000,000 
to $150,000,000. At the age of seventy-eight, when 
most men have retired from business, he is now as ac- 
tively in the harness as ever before. Whitman landed 
in Boston sixty-five years ago with four dollars of bor- 
rowed money as his total worldly wealth. He was so 


small that after he obtained his first job, unaided, 
the firm employing him had to build a platform six 
inches from the floor so that he could reach his desk. 
To-day, as head of the firm of William Whitman Com- 
pany, Inc., of Boston, he directs the destinies of mills 
which extend from Lawrence, Massachusetts, to Cal- 
houn Falls, South Carolina. These mills use 170 acres 
of floor space for manufacturing purposes alone. Last 
year they paid $23,000,000 in taxes to the Government. 


78—And Still at the Head Of 


A Tremendous Concern 


The story of William Whitman, one of the greatest figures 
in the textile industry of the whole world 


HEN the world war came 

to its sudden end, the 

purchasing departments of 

the United States Govern- 

ment decided on a drastic 
policy of retrenchment: Army contracts 
running into many millions of dollars 
were immediately canceled. The con- 
tractors, in turn, canceled their own 
orders, and a tidal wave, ever growing in 
volume, swept back toward 
the manufacturers of raw 
materials. 

The great group of New 
England textile mills of 
which William Whitman is 
the presiding genius had 
been furnishing mammoth 
quantities of supplies to 
pov cmment contractors: To 

eep pace with these de- 
mands they had already 
arranged for the purchase of 
materials worth a fortune. 
Suddenly, the wholesale 
negation of orders swept 
down upon them. 

One morning a group of 
Whitman’s associates 
gathered in his office. In 
low voices they discussed 
the tremendous pressure of 
the moment. Should the 
firm follow the Govern- 
ment’slead? Witha possible 
loss of several million dollars 
staring him in the face, 
would William Whitman, 
for once, depart from a 
. pelo on which he had been 

uilding his business for 
half a century? 

"Gentlemen," he said 
quietly, "I have never 
canceled an order in my 
life. I never shall cancel 
one. I would lose every 
dollar I have in the world 
first. For sixty-five years I 
have kept my word in 
business. I am not going to break it 
now." 

Within a few months events took a 
‘happier turn. The Government realized, 
and accepted, its obligations to make 
things a little easier for its contractors 
and subcontractors, and the general 
public was seized with the unprecedented 
frenzy of the after-the-war faving, So 
Whitman was spared the staggering loss 
that he had been willing to assume for 
the sake of a business principle. 

This incident occurred to me many 
times as I sat in William Whitman’s 


By Merle Crowell 


office one afternoon last summer and 
talked with him about some of the 
stepping stones in his extraordinary 
career. It furnishes the key to many 
things which otherwise one would not be 
able to understand. : 
Meeting Mr. Whitman, one finds it 
difficult to realize that he is seventy-eight 
years old. And a glance at the recent 
records of his business makes the realiza- 


“Passing the Buck" Never Really 


Gets a Man Anywhere 


“A TOTHING develops any human being," says 
Mr. Whitman, "quite so much as meeting 
every single obligation, real or implied, that he 
ever assumes. The present-day habit, known in 
slang as ‘passing the buck,’ is keeping thousands 
of men from success. Whatever you may have 
agreed to do, even if it seems unwise or unreason- 
able afterward, is the thing that must be done at 
all costs. To accept the full measure of to-day's 
duties and responsibilities automatically fits you 
for greater duties and responsibilities to-morrow. 

"Many a man, unendowed with special bril- 
liancy, has driven through to real commercial suc- 
cess just because his word was good—and every- 
one who did business with him knew it was good. 

“If every man who sells merchandise would in- 
sist that buyers live up to the terms of the sale; if 
buyers would solemnly determine never to buy 
beyond the needs of their business or their capaci- 
ty for paying; if no one would cancel orders under 
pressure—thus passing along the burden, with 
possible losses to someone else—we should straight- 
way enter into a new and golden era of American 
business." y 


tion all the more difficult. Within nine 
years, the annual sales of the great group 
of mills of which he is the guiding genius 
have increased from $19,000,000 to 
$150,000,000—nearly eightfold. To-day, 
at an age when most men have long since 
retired, he is one of the dominant figures 
and ranking authorities in the textile 
industry of the world. 

It is now sixty-five years since Whit- 
man, a mere boy from a little Nova Scotia 
village, landed in Boston, with only four 
dollars of borrowed money to his name. 
He was so small for his age that when he 


landed a job, unaided, in the largest 
wholesale dry-goods store in the city, the 
firm had to build a platform six inches 
high from the floor so that he could reach 
the desk at which he was put to work. 
As he told me on that afternoon of some 
of his early struggles, and I thought of 
the tremendous developments with which 
his name has been associated in the last 
quarter-century, it was no easy matter to 
bridge the gap between. I 
found myself groping for a 
keynote. 

"What has been the 
biggest factor in helping 
you to build your career?” 

asked. 

He did not answer my 

uestion, and for a minute 

thought he had not heard 
it. Then the piercing blue 
eyes behind his glasses were 
raised to a group picture of 
his mills, hanging on the 
wall beside him. He seemed 
to speak more to them than 
to me as he said: 

"One thing, I believe, can 
honestly be put on my 
tombstone: that have 
always kept my word. If 

` people are able to say that 

have never tried to evade 
a just obligation, either in 
spirit or letter, they are at 
liberty to add that I have 
insisted rigidly on the ful- 
fillment of every obligation 
to me. 

“Character has been de- 
scribed as the power to 
make talent trusted. No 
great business success ever 
came without character.” 

He sat silent for a mo- 
ment, his broad shoulders 
preset firmly against the 

ack of his chair and his 
hands crossed in front of him. 

“After long experience I 

have worked out seven rules by which my 
business is conducted,” he continued 
presently. ‘‘They are not peculiar to the 
textile industry. They will fit any manu- 
facturing business—or almost any other 
commercial enterprise. I call them: 


1. The rule of honor; 2. The rule of service; 
3., The rule of quality; 4. The rule of unifor- 
mity; 5. The rule of coöperation; 6. The rule 
of hygiene; 7. The rule of vigilance. 


*Most of them, I think, are self- 
explanatory. Greatest of them all is the 
rule of honor. (Continued on page 113) 
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But at the head of the stairs she had slipped from his arm and made some excuse 
to go into her room. As she listened to his cheerful whistle, she was torn by an 
agony of mother love, a passionate yearning for absolute possession of her children 
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The Rivals 


A story of the revelation which came to a man 
about himself and his wife 


By Mary B. Mullett 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


AVID BLAINE had his own 
particular brand of intoxica- 
tion; a brand on which the 
Eighteenth Amendment had 
no effect whatever. 

In winter, the first signs were apparent 
as he turned the car in at the driveway 
that led by the living-room windows. In 
summer, the attack usually began as he 
rounded the corner on his way home from 
business. 

In both cases, the hour was about six 
P. M.; and from that time until eight 
o'clock, the attack was a rather acute one 
with most of the customary symptoms; 
pronounced gayety, for instance, accom- 
panied by an inner sense of exaltation and 
a Podm to think pretty highly of him- 
self. 

While the outward signs of the attack 
ceased rather abruptly at eight o'clock, 
there was a sort of hangover which, like 
the afterglow of a vivid sunset, continued 
for some time, filling him with a sense of 
inner radiance. i 

He was intensely conscious of this 
pleasant hangover as he picked up the 
paper, one November evening, and turned 
to the financial reports in which, as a bank 
cashier, it was his business to be inter- 
ested. í 

At thirty-four, David Blaine was re- 
garded by a host of friends as a comin 
man in the city where he lived. He had 
a big, strong body and a frank, ready 
laugh. But he was far from being the 
typical “good fellow” of easy ways and 
careless judgments, His keen glance 
could probe a man's pretenses and thrust 
straight to the weak points of a proposi- 
tion. 

Of the human beings with whom he 
came in contact there were perhaps only 
three who never had seen that keen ap- 
praising look in his eyes: they were 

argaret, his wife, and Donald and 
Peggy, his children. In the eight years 
since he had married the girl he wanted, 
David Blaine had known two supreme 
interests—his home and his business. He 
was perfectly satisfied with the progress of 
both. Margaret was still the dearest, the 
only woman in the world, for him. Donald 
and Peggy were adorable. And they were 
likewise adoring. 

That was the secret of his daily in- 
toxication: To see his children’s faces 
pe against the window pane, to 

ave them greet his entrance with squeals 
of delight, to feel the impact of their little 
bodies as they flung themselves into his 
arms—no eighteenth or other amendment 
could rob him of the almost inebriating 
thrill of that experience. 

Some psychologists claim that the in- 
stinct of fatherhood is so rare as almost 


to be a freak of nature. If this is true, 
David Blaine seemed to be one of the 
striking exceptions. But there was a 
certain phase of his feeling toward his 
children which might especially have in- 
terested the psychologists—though not 
as much as it interested his wife. 
Margaret Blaine was one of those lovely 
smiling women who do a great deal— 
without saying much about it. She was 
the very heart of her home: sure, warm, 
steady, life-giving. And just as with the 
hysical heart when it functions well, her 
ome was rather unconscious of her 
uisite perfection in that róle. 
he trouble was that Margaret herself 
was aware of this unconsciousness; and 
her percepton of it had begun to hurt her 
acutely. In at least part of this story, so 
many other names might be substituted 


for those of David and Margaret Blaine, ` 


and the story would still be true. 


With Margaret, the hurt had begun. 


while Donald—now seven—was a baby, - 


crowing uproariously when his father, 
radiating eager vitality, breezed in for a 
romp at the baby’s bedtime. 

“ Breezed” is the only way to describe 
it; his coming was so like that of a fresh 
sea wind, with the keen salt tang that 
makes one want to shout with pure 
physical exuberance. The baby always 
did shout, reaching out his arms to be 
taken up and tossed exhilaratingly. 

It was the same with Peggy, after she 
came two years later. From the time they 
were a few months old, both children 
always had a rapturous greeting for their 
father. Mother was with them all day 
long—but they saw Daddy only early in 
the morning and for a brief hour at heit 
bedtime. They were used to the tender 
clasp of their mother’s arms. It was as 
common in their experience as sunlight, 
or food, or warmth, or sleep, or any other 
necessity which even we older folk take 
without conscious appreciation. But 
Daddy came like some godlike visitant 
from another world. 


MOTHER lifted them with an effort, 
for both of them were lusty babies. 
But Daddy tossed them to his shoulder 
with an easy swing which gave them a 
thrill. Children enjoy clean-cut impres- 
sions; and Donald and Peggy reveled in 
their father's size and strength, in his 
deep voice as he gave “bear growls,” in 
the pleasant shock of his rough-and- 
tumble play. . 
Then, too, it was chiefly to Mother that 
the task of their training fell. Almost the 
first words a baby learns to expect from 
its mother’s lips are “No, no!" and, 
“Don’t!” She is always taking some for- 
bidden object from the little hands, almost 


literally snatching the cup of pleasure 
from the childish Tee And, as time goes 
on, she sometimes comes to think of herself 
as a perpetual kill-joy, forever trying to 
defeat some wish of the little beings in 
her care. 

Against this part of their róle, most 
mothers half-unconsciously but intensely 
rebel. Yet they must go on with it, must 
insist on unwilling obedience, must impose 
punishment. 

And then, when the long day is over 
they stand by, tired in body and spirit, 
and see a little face light up with joy, hear 
a shout of rapture—Daddy has come 
home! Even so sane and just a woman as 
Margaret Blaine may be forgiven if, at 
such times, she occasionally felt a little 
stab of jealous pain. 

But it would have been only a passing 

rick if, as time went on, she had not 

ecome aware of that phase in David's 
attitude toward his children which might 
have interested the psychologists, though 
not as much as it interested her. 


FOR what she saw was this: David was 
flattered by his children’s open adora- 
tion. He liked to have these demonstra- 
tions of joy witnessed by outsiders. When 
the children were babies and he brought a 
friend home to dinner at night, hẹ had a 
way of saying: l 

“Come on up to the nursery. I’m 
going to show you something.” 

d when his appearance was greeted 
with the customary squeals of delight, he 
would regard his visitor triumphantly and 
observe: 

“They think their Daddy is just about 
all right!” 

He always glowed with pride when the 
neighbors said, “It’s easy to see whom 
your children like, Mr. Blaine!” 

The truth was that he had an instinct 
for domination, for being supreme. He 
had gratified this instinct when he won 
the girl he wanted; won her in competition 
with other men who, at that time, seemed 
to have more to offer her than he had. He 
was gratifying it in his business, where he 
was becoming recognized as a power. 
And he was gratifying it with his children, 
whose apparent preference for him was 
sweet to his pride. 

He did not realize this—but Margaret 
did! She had seen his first natural happi- 
ness with them turn almost imperceptibly 
to a sense of triumph. Lately, he had be- 
gun to make almost open bids for their 
allegiance. He brought them coveted 
toys; gave them constant little treats. 
And he had one way of undermining 
her hold on them which especially baffled 
her, it was superficially so praiseworthy. 
He would say: “Don’t bother Mother 
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with that! Your, mother doesn’t want 

you hanging around herall the time. She’s 

ie of eing pestered allday. Let Daddy 
o it. 

It was all in the turn of a phrase. He 
might have said it in another way, and 
she would have been grateful. Instead, 
it seemed as if it must give them the 
feeling that their mother was not eager 
to make them happy, but that their 
father welcomed the chance. 

The situation had come about so gradu- 
ally that for a long time there had been 
only a shadowy sense of hurt, a vague 
feeling of injustice, a passing resentment, 
for which Margaret swiftly offered a 
secret apology. For she had too keen a 
sense of fairness not to see that a father 
might legitimately use his few hours with 
his children to win their love. She had 
felt a deep satisfaction in their joy in each 
other—until there had dawned an appall- 
ing recognition of the fact that she and 
David had become, not generous co- 

artners in the affection of their children, 

ut somehow rivals for the suprenie place 
in that affection. 

At least David was playing the róle 
of her rival. She had tried to be quite 
honest about her own attitude. An 
believed that her resentment was not be- 
cause David apparente had won that 
supreme place, but because he had 
wanted to win it—from her! 


GHE had stayed up-stairs this Novem- 
ber evening, after they had tucked 
the children in bed. David had turned at 
the door to wave them a final good night; 
then, with his arm around his wife’s 
shoulders had said as they went down the 
hall: 

“Great kids, aren't they? I wouldn't 
take a billion apiece for them! I asked 
Peggy what she’d trade her daddy for and 
she said, ‘Not for nobody nor nothin’!’ 
The grammar was open to criticism, but 
the sentiment was a little bit of all right, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” agreed Margaret, and smiled up 
at him. 

But at the head of the stairs-she had 
slipped from his arm and made some 
excuse to go into her room. As she listened 
to his cheerful whistle, she was torn by an 
agony of mother love, a passionate yearn- 
ing for absolute possession of her children. 
Fatherhood seemed a thing of easy joys, 
fugitive responsibility, transient and in- 
frequent pain, compared with the day- 
long, years-long care, the poignant 
anxieties, the sacrifiees, the recurring 
little heavens of happiness, which are the 
penalties and the reward of motherhood. 

. Yielding to a sudden impulse, she went 
back to the children’s room. Still excited 
from their final frolic with their father, 
Donald and Peggy were tumbling about 
in their little beds, laughing and chatter- 
ing. The room was beginning to chill from 
the opened windows. 

* Who's that?" demanded Donald, as 
his mother came in. 

“Ts it the big daddy-bear?" squealed 
Peggy, that being the róle her father 
had layed as he carried her up-stairs. 

0," said Margaret; “it’s the mama- 
bear come to put her little bears to sleep." 

She rarely assumed one of these ficti- 
tious parts in their play. That had some- 
how seemed a prerogative of their father; 
and with foolish, sensitive scrupulousness 


she | 
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she had refrained from trespassing on his 
rights. It was with a half guilty feeling 
that she now gave them a ''mama-bear 
hug," crooned softly to them as she 
tucked them in once more, quieted them 
with gentle, caressing touches, and talked 
to them until they were relaxed and sleepi- 
ly content. 


HE herself was chilled when she left 

them, so she stopped at her room to 
put something warm around her. All day 
she had not felt quite herself. She had 
been mentally and physically depressed. 
The routine of the house had tired her 
unaccountably; and she was vaguely 
conscious of all this now. As she started 
down the stairs she said to herself: 

“There’s nothing wrong, except with 
m I'm nervous and unstrung—that's 
all. 

David had drawn her favorite chair up 
in front of the library fire and, paper in 
hand, was standing on the hearth rug 
waiting for her. He was still beaming 
with the exhilarating afterglow of his 
play with the children. Without inten- 
tion, indeed, really against her own will, 
Margaret began abruptly: 

^T don't think you ought to play hard 


with the children just at bedtime. It 


er them so excited they can't go to 
sleep. 

She was conscious of her husband's 
surprised look and she wanted to stop; 
but the inner tension, against which she 
had struggled all day, forced her on. 

“T heard them moving around—" she 
winced mentally at the deception in this— 
“and went in to see what was the matter. 
They were nervous and all wrought up. 
Don't you think you could—do something 
different—at their bedtime?" 

There was a significant pause. Two 


or three times before, beginning when. 


Donald was a baby, she had spoken of this 
same thing. She did think it was bad for 
the children, but David had met her 
objections with the specious plea that it 
was his only chance to play with his own 


children, and the matter had been 
E. 
“When am I to play with them?" he 


asked now, after a moment's silence. “You 
don't seem to realize—you have them 
all day long. Would you want them to 
grow up, knowing their father as a sort 
of—of Ponder who came in for a couple 
of meals a day? Sometimes—” he hesi- 
tated, then went on impulsively— ‘“‘some- 
times you act as if you begrudged me my 
share in their affection!” 

“You know I don't do that," said 
Margaret wearily. 

“T should think you'd be glad—” he 
began; but she interrupted him, with a 
shadow of her accustomed smile. 

“I am, dear! Don’t mind me to-night. 
I am just a bit tired and—and cross, T 
guess. I haven't been myself all day— 
and I'm so cold!" she finished irrelevantly 
with a nervous laugh. “The windows 
were open—and I was tired and—I've 
been so tired all day—" she was repeating 
herself foolishly. 

With an exclamation of concern, David 
turned to stir the fire. Then, as he pushed 
her chair closer to it, he bent over and 
kissed her. 

“ About the children," he began, with 
mme hesitation; but Margaret checked 

im. 


“Oh, it’s all right, dear," she said. “I 
don't know why f said that, except that I 
was tired, and—” 

Again she stopped abruptly. She did 
not know why she persisted in that silly 
formula. The whole experience, even her 
access of love and longing and resentment, 
seemed to have receded so far that it did 
not matter. Nothing mattered except 
that she was so tired. 

In the night, David was awakened by 
his wife. She had wrapped herself in 
blankets but was shivering so that she 
could scarcely speak. 

“It’s a chill," she managed to say, “a 
m-miserable ... chill. If you could get... 
the doctor—" 

He gave one glance at her drawn face 
and hurried to the telephone. His voice 
was unnaturally sharp as he called. He 
did not know it, but when he got Doctor 
Fenwick on the wire and told him to come 
immediately, he said "immediately" 
twice, and made the physician smile a 
patient smile by adding violently, ‘‘at 
once!" 

'The doctor was still there when morn- 
ing came, and a nurse was on duty in the 
sick-room; for Margaret Blaine was sud- 
denly and desperately ill. David had 
waylaid the doctor in the hall and said: 

“She isn’t—really sick?" ` 

"Pneumonia!" ‘had been the brief 
response. But seeing the look of bewil- 
dered anxiety in David's face, the doctor 
had added kindly: “Don’t worry! We'll 
pull her through." . 

Pull her through! The phrase had been 
more terrifying than reassuring. Mar- 
garet had not accustomed her household 
to anxiety on her account. She almost 
never had—or, at least, almost never 
yielded to—slight indispositions, and she 
was practically a stranger to real illness. 
_ It was an unfamiliar Daddy who went 
in to Donald and Peggy the next morning. 
It wasn't just that he was haggard and 
unsmiling. There was a curious aloofness 
in his look. 
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T9 THE man who loves one woman 
7? his children are a pleasure, a diversion, 
a source of pride, an object of care. But 
when it comes to a definite issue, he in- 
exorably cleaves to the woman who is 
heart of his heart. This is what the psy- 
chologists have in mind when they dispose 
so negligently of the instinct of father- 
hood. It was what brought that curiously 
aloof look into David's eyes as he said: 

“No noise, children! Your mother is 
sick!” 

He was unconscious that he spoke al- 
most harshly, that he was looking at them 
coldly. He was busy with his own 
thoughts; and they had reverted to the 
NE before, when Margaret had 
stolen back to quiet these two after he, 
flattered by their outspoken joy in him, 
had gone down-stairs. Some hint of the 
tragic beauty of motherhood was invading 
his mind. 

Suddenly Peggy spoke with concen- 
trated resentment: "My mother isn’t 
sick! I sha'n't /et my mother be sick!” She 
began to climb out of bed. “I’m going to 
my mother!" 

David caught her in his arms with a 
quick HEMIHE RE tenderness. 

""There, there, Peggy! You mustn' 
bother Mother now. Daddy will ake 


care of you." 
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To see his children’s faces pressed against the window pane, to have them greet his entrance with 
squeals of delight, to feel the impact of their little bodies as they flung themselves into his arms—no 
eighteenth or other amendment could rob him of the almost inebriating thrill of that experience 


It was his old phrase, but it fell on un- 
responsive ears. Peggy broke into sobs 
and struggled to get away. While he was 
trying to quiet her, David looked around 
and found that Donald had slipped out of 
the room. He pursued the little fellow 
dow- the hall and caught him at his 
mother's door. When he had them back 
in their own room, he stood looking at 
them as if he were seeing them for the 
first time. He felt helpless, a little resent- 
ful, but—more than anything else— 
strangely indifferent! It seemed of so little 
consequence what they did, so long as 
they were kept from disturbing Margaret. 

In the days that followed, the bank 
saw David for only brief visits. Some 
of his work was done at home. The chil- 
dren were kept out of doors as much as 
possible, and they quickly learned to 
tiptoe through the upper hall. David 
tried to do many of the things their 
mother usually did for them, but he was 
sometimes impatient, always a little 


awkward. He, became accustomed to 
their protesting, “Mother doesn’t do it 
that way!" As for them, he no longer had 
the glamour of a rare and joyous play- 
mate. He had ceased to be a godlike 
visitant from another world. He was now 
a substitute for their mother, and he fell 
lamentably short of being “something 
just as good.” 


"THEN, one day, he came upon Donald, 
crouched outside his mother’s door and 
trying to stifle his sobs. The father and 
the little son went down-stairs hand in 
hand; and David, holding Donald in his 
arms, talked to his boy about courage and 
about playing a man’s part. 

“You love Mother better than any- 
thing else in the world, don’t you, my 
son?” he said. 

dus the boy answered quiveringly, 
€ es!" 

“So do I, Donald,—better than any- 
thing or anybody. We've got to help her 


to get well—you and I. And the only way 
we can do that is to keep steady and be 
brave and—and be sure that she will come 
out all right. Will you do that to help 
Mother?’ 

The boy straightened up, choked back 
his tears, and nodded. 

“Shake hands on it, son!” 

They shook hands—and with that first 
touch of real comradeship, David had a 
revelation of what fatherhood can mean 
to a man. After that, he had the children 
with him every evening just before their 
bedtime. Sitting before the fire, holding 
them both in his arms, he would talk to 
them of their mother and of the day when 
she would be well. 

“Will it be for Christmas?” Peggy 
asked him once. 

“Daddy hopes so!” he answered. And 
after that they talked every night of 
what they would do when Mother was 
well at Christmas. 

There were times (Continued on page 149) 


PHOTO EY WHITE STUDIO 


How times have changed! 


one of the most beautiful theatres in the world. 
cost $5,000,000 and seats 5,300 persons. 


This shows an audience in the Capitol Theatre, New York City, the largest and 
It was built for and is devoted to moving pictures. It 
Instead of the fifteen-minute shows at the old nickelodeons, it gives 


an elaborate two-hour program, including excellent music by a symphony orchestra of eighty players, 
and excerpts from the best operas, given by twenty special performers and a chorus of sixty, all in costume 


You—At the Movies 


Where you like to sit; how you behave; what you drop on the floor; the funny 
things you do; why small boys want to be down in front; how the girl 
in the ticket booth sizes you up—and also sizes up the lady with 
you; in short, a movie of yourself at the movies 


HE hostess at a recent dinner 

party must have tried to see how 

many kinds of cards she could 

deal herself out of the human 

deck. And she did pretty well, 
too; for the guests included a bishop, a 
banker, several writers, a few society 
headliners, and a professor. 

While they were at the table, engaged 
in depleting the visible food supply of the 
country, someone happened to mention a 
moving picture play at one of the local 
theatres, whereupon it turned out that 
only one solitary member of that hand- 
picked party had not seen the picture. 

That incident shows the amazing change 
which has taken place in movie audiences. 
From an almost disreputable nickel en- 
tertainment, the motion pictures have 
advanced in fifteen years to a place of 
pride and power. 

Scarcely more than a dozen years ago, 
“nice” people used to look cautiously up 
and down the street, to make sure no 
high-brow friend could see them going 
into a picture show. If the coast was 
clear, they would furtively duck inside, 
anxious to lose themselves in the gloom 
within. 

Do you remember what those nickel 
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theatres were like? Fifteen minutes was 
a fair length for a performance. This 
permitted fifty shows in a day, beginning 
at IO A. M. and ending at 11 P. M. If every 
one of the hundred seats had been full all 
the time, the income would have been over 
two hundred dollars a day, 

However, there were dull spots; and 
even in the crowded hours many patrons 
—especially boys—sat through as many 
as four and five performances. At that, 
the place was so profitable that the pro- 
prietor usually coined money. 

Strangely enough, there was no partic- 
ular rush of competition. Most people 
thought the thing was simply a fad and 
would “bust” one day; so very few 
managers felt secure enough to build a 
house exclusively for the cinema. The 
few that did, carefully designed their 
places so that they could be turned into 
vaudeville houses if the game went 
“flooey.” 

I recall one theatre, built exclusively 
for "the pictures," which opened with 
“The Great Train Robbery.” And that 
flim—the first multiple-reel, I believe— 
marked a turning point in the art of the 
cinema. ` It proved that continuous 
interest could be maintained for thirty 


minutes! Real music was introduced, 
also "curbstone realism," consisting of 
rain machines, guns, horns, and crash 
boxes, which accompanied the action on 
the screen. 

The show lasted forty-five minutes and 
cost ten cents. If we were in England, I 
would say that, though it still held the 
patronage of the lower orders, it began to 
recruit many patrons of the lower middle 
class, with a few of the upper middles 
sneaking in on gum shoes. 

In those days “mother stuff” went par- 


_ticularly big; and of course the flag and the 


“Star-Spangled Banner" always brought 
down the house. They had to be careful, 
however, never to play march music during 
the running of a picture, as the uniform 
stamping on the wooden floor would shake 
the projecting machine. 

One of the most common eccentricities 
of those early days was the slow readjust- 
ment of the public mind to the reversed 
value of the seats. A man would say to 
the usher: “Gimme one o' yer best seats!" 
And when the usher would place him in a 
rear row, he'd be as mad as a hatter. He 
was uséd to thinking the front row was 
the best, and he was going to sit there or 
know the reason why. 


You— At the Movies, b 


‘Another embarrassment was the matter 
of applause. They would laugh at the 
comedies, because they couldn’t help it; 
but they never manifested the slightest 
ep pre of the hero or heroine. When a 
child clapped, everybody was amused. 

“He thinks they're alive!” they'd say. 


CLAPPING a picture was as absurd to 
these people as if a man should suddenly 
lay down a newspaper in a crowded car 
and begin applauding an editorial he had 
read. don't know what broke the ice 
elsewhere, but in Los Angeles it was the 
attendance of the film folk themselves, 
for they always give a complimentary 
hand to the entrance, or a bit of good 
work, of any of their own bunch. 

How things have changed since those 
first dinky little theatres! They had per- 
haps three attendants:a ticket taker, a pro- 
jector, and a piano puncher. Many of the 
hie modern houses now have large staffs, 
numbering sometimes a hundred and sev- 
enty-five persons, including an orchestra 
of forty pieces, and a force of forty ushers. 


PHOTO MY WHITE STUDIO 

Above: The foyer of the Capitol Thea- 
tre, showing the white marble stair- 
way, crystal chandeliers, and elaborate 
carving and gilding. The doors at 
the left lead to rooms equipped for 
emergency aid in case of sickness or 
accident. A physician and a trained 
nurse are alwaysin attendance. The 
cost of fresh flowers for the foyer is 
$100a day. The Capitol staff includes 
35 ushers and pages, 5 managers, 3 
ticket sellers, 40 porters and cleaners, 
7 matrons, 2 doctors, and 2 nurses 


To theright: This was a good example 
of better class "nickelodeons" as re- 
cently as eight years ago. Many were 
only empty stores, fitted with cheap 
seats, cheap apparatus, cheap every- 
thing. Nobody thought then that "pic- 
ture shows" would amount to much. 
Fivecents was the admission price—see 
the posters—and "nice people" were 
rather ashamed to be seen going in 
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Above: The young gentlemen all bro- 
ken out with buttons are the ushers of 
the Rialto Theatre in New York. But 
the lady behind the bars is the real 
center of interest. According to what 
Rob Wagner says in the accompanying 
article, these girls who sell tickets 
for the movies are wizards when it 
comes to sizing up the human animal. 
Maybe you've noticed that yourself 


No less wonderful has been the advance 
in the size and character of the audiences. 
Instead of entettaining a few curious men 
and boys, the cinema now purveys amuse- 
ment in America alone to over twelve 
million patrons daily! It is not an un- 
common event for one of the big movie 
theatres to pass ten thousand admissions 
Men the wicket during a single twelve 

ours. 


NLIKE the custom in legitimate 
houses, girls usually occupy the little 
glassed ticket booths. There are several 
reasons for this: If she is pretty, a girl gives 
an agreeableinitial impression. Also, being 
a woman, she has more tact in seating her 
patrons. But principally it is because of 
her efficiency. Women are supposed to 
have no head for figures, but experience 
contradicts that libel. She is much 
guicker in making change, nimbler in the 
ngers than men, less liable to irritability 
when under great strain, and has better 
sense in handling women, who make up 
the largest part of the day-time audiences. 
The war tax has complicated the ticket 
selling, owing to the use of pennies; so 
that most big houses have introduced 
automatic “‘cashiers” which release the 
exact change by the pressure of a button. 
A patron lays down five dollars and says 
“Gimme four thirty-nines!” whereupon 
forty-four cents in change drops down, 
and all the girl has to do is to pass out 
three dollars. 

So sudden is the operation that often 
the buyer can’t believe he has received 
the right amount. He will count it all the 
way to the door, sometimes turning to 
come back, until the figures finally clear 
in his bewildered mind. 

Men generally lay down single coins, 
while women try to present the exact 
change. And this feminine idiosyncrasy 
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Regular audiences are much the same all over 
the country so far as their taste in pictures is 
concerned. But special audiences have special 
Here, for instance, is the kind of picture 

which will hold a bunch of soldiers spellbound, 

for they do like to see pretty girls! This partic- 
‘ular pretty girl is Martha Mansfield, in the 
One doesn't 
have to be a soldier to enjoy looking at her 


likes. 


picture play "Civilian Clothes." 


is the cause of much trouble, for a member 
of the thrifty sex usually has her money 
buried in the depths of her shopping bag. 
As it is all mixed up with spools, powder 
puffs, and other feminine junk, her search 
for the elusive nickel or penny holds up 
the whole line. Furthermore, women ask 
innumerable questions which, because of 
the small opening in the glass, the ticket 
seller must answer by shouting her head off. 

Though the automatic cashiers are 
almost infallible, many people are suspi- 
cious of anything that works so fast or 
impersonally. A woman is more prone 
than a man to believe she is being done 
out of a few pennies; and, being quite 
single-minded, she cares nothing about 
the waiting line while she battles for her 
fiscal rights. A man, on the other hand, 
however bewildered by what 
he considers short change, 
feels too embarrassed and 
ashamed to hold up the rest- 
less throng behind him. 


[NCIDENTALLY, many of 
these ticket sellers put it all 
over the foolish men in a con- 
test for nickels. First of all, 
they canspota married couple 
instantly. In this case, the 
girl plays right at the man 
and tries to sell him loge 
seats before his spouse wakes 
up to the transaction. When 
the ticket girl decides that a 
couple is not married, she 
looks at the lady first, then 
says sweetly to the man— 
who had intended to take 
29-cent seats—'' Two loges?” 
Of course the silly lad says, 
“Yes.” First, because it is 
the easiest thing to say; and 
second, because he doesn't 
wish to appear a piker. 

Men are the best spenders. 
Not the most intelligent, for, 
as I say, they are stupidly 
soft in the presence of a dizzy 
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blonde. But they loosen much more 
quickly and gracefully than the other sex 
does. Many a man comes to the window, 
prepared to buy the best, when in horns 
his wife, saying, “Get the cheap seats, 
John." 

It is oné of the functions of the “‘lobs” 
—the outside men who handle the lobby— 
to separate the crowd so that only actual 
purchasers will be in the line to buy 
tickets. But very often the wife refuses 
to leave her husband, and the “lob” must 
of course respect her apparent devotion. 
Her purpose, however, is not usually so 
tender. The fact is, she is afraid that 
friend husband will be too extravagant 
without her restraining presence. Even 
when she has been cut out of the line, the 
wife often waits by the brass rail close to 


Another type of special audience is found in the prisons, where 
any kind of a “crook play” is received with sympathetic interest. 
In the above scene, from "My Lady's Garter," the gun and flash- 
light brigade is laying for a thief who has kindly announced that 
he was going to rob the bank at a certain hour. They took his tip 
and were on hand, but he did the robbing and actually got away 


Mr. Wagner says that audiences of insane people 
are clever in figuring out "trick pictures.” 
one on which you can try your luck—and sanity. 
The lady at theleft is Madge Kennedy. 
theright is also Madge Kennedy. The two Madges 
walk and talk, right in the same picture. 
won't tell you now how it is done, because we are 
£oing to have an article soon, explaining a lot of 
these moving-picture tricks which have puzzled you 


Here's 
Thelady at 


We 


the ticket window, so that she can be 
present when hubby's turn comes. 

But I'll say this for the women: they 
pay their war tax more cheerfully than 
the men do. There are no end of men who 
will yell their heads off for the flag stuff, 
but will crab on helping pay the expenses 
of the Government. “The war's over, 
ain't it?" they grumble. Furthermore, 
they are convinced that the theatre is 
just robbing them and keeping the tax 
for itself. 


ANOTHER curious trait of fans is that 
they think they must explain why they 
buy the cheaper seats. . . . "I like the 
loges best, but my husband prefers the 
middle section.” “I’m a bit near-sighted, 
so I guess I'll have to go down in front." 
And so on. 

But you never can tell by 
a person'sclothes what priced 
seats he wishes. The best 
dressed often ask for the 
cheapest ones. Of course it 
may be a matter of eyesight, 
but often it is because they 
have bunched all their seem- 
ing prosperity on their rai- 
ment. 
, American human nature 
is at its best in a crowd. But 
there are always some who 
are utterly lacking in sports- 
manship, and who try to 
horn in near the head of the 
line of ticket buyers. After 
being directed to their places 
at the end d the human 
serpentine, they will walk 
back a little iene one 
then amble toward the win- 
dow again, as though just 
looking about. Quietly stall- 
ing around near the entrance, 
they edge over until they see 
a slight opening in the line 
and usually some kind- 
hearted boob will push back 
(Continued on page 210) 


What Not to Do—If You 
. Want a “Raise” 


By One Who Has Been Through the Mill 


AM not going to sign my name to 
this article, because I want to feel 
free to tell you exactly what different 
varieties of fool 1 and other men I 
know have made of ourselves in our 
efforts to get more money for our work. 

This matter of how to get more money 
for what we are doing is one that lies very 
close to the heart of the vast majority of 
people in the world. Also, one on which I 
think perhaps more mistakes are made, 
more wrong methods employed, than on 
almost any other. 

We nearly al!, secretly or openly feel, 
that we are worth more than we are get- 
ting. Many of us are. Some of us are 
not. And no inconsiderable percentage of 
us often get more than we are worth, 
whether we think so or not. But in any 
case, the big question confronting us is, 
* How are we going to get more?" 

As with riches, there is no royal road to 
raises. So, if vou expect to find in what 
I write here some secret formula or magical 
set of phrases for prying raises loose, stop 
right now, for it is not here. All I can do 
is tell you, from the fullness of a perhaps 
more than ordinarily successful career of 
twenty years in the world of business, 
both as an employee and as an employer, 
the mistakes | made, and the things I 
learned from my own experience and the 
experiences of those around me, concern- 
ing this important subject. 

1 must confess that my experience has 
been more negative than positive, that is, 
I have tried, and seen tried, more meth- 
ods that will noft get vou more money, 
than I have tried and seen tried that wiil 
get you more money. Still, in my estima- 
tion, it is very important to know what 
not to do, in this matter especially, because 
one false step can jeopardize vour chances 
of getting a raise for a long time. 

For instance, I once made the mistake 
of asking mv boss for more money on the 

round that my living expenses were high. 

ow, to a man who has never given any 
thought to the subject, particularly a 

oung man, that seems a very natural and 
ogical thing to do. I thought it was. But 
the boss soon disillusioned me. 

“Young man,” said he, “we didn't hire 
you to see that your living expenses were 
paid. We hired you because you con- 
vinced us that you were capable of doing 
certain work we had to be done. We had 
decided long before we ever saw or heard 
of you, what it was worth to us to have 
that work done in a certain way, by a cer- 
tain type of man. It is on that basis that 
we pay you. It is the only basis on which 
we can pay men and stay in business. How 
long do you think we would last as a going 
concern if, instead of having all the men 
in this office sign a pay-roll receipt every 
Saturday afternoon ‘for services rendered,’ 
we should have them sign one ‘for living 
expenses,’ paying each man according to 


the financial scale of his private life?” 

Of course I saw the common sense in 
what he said, and told him so. That 
seemed to please him and he added: 

“I want to pay you more money. Just 
as soon as you earn it, I will do jt, too. 
But the only way you can do that is to do 
the job you are on better than it has ever 
been done before, which will make your 
work earn us more money, of which we 
can give you a part. If you get too good 
for that job, we will give you a better one, 
which carries more money." 

I never forgot that little talk. It saved 
me many an uncomfortable moment in 
later years. Thereafter, when I went after 
more money, or someone came to me for 
more, I always applied to the reasons set 
forth this acid test: Is the job worth it? 
Sick relatives, high living expenses, mis- 
fortune, “long and faithful" service, and 
other similar reasons which bosses have 
put up to them every day, never again en- 
tered into my calculations. 


ANOTHER thing I soon learned was 
never to ask for a raise on the strength 
of an opposition offer of more money. The 
man he goes to his boss and says, “Jones 
and Company have offered me ten dollars 
a week more for the same work I am doing 
here, but if you care to meet the raise I'll 
stay with you,” is just a plain fool. Hav- 
ing done it myself, I happen to know. 

The answer is the same in this case as in 
the other one. Your boss is not making 
up his annual salary budget on the basis 
NI what Jones and Company can afford 
to pay for certain jobs, but on the basis of 
what he can afford to pay. Of course, if 
Jones and Company can figure out some 
way to run their business so that your par- 
ticular work is worth ten dollars a week 
more to them than it is to your present 
boss, Jones and Company will have the 

ick of the men for that work, and your 
ss will have to scratch up others. But 
that’s the boss’s business, not yours. And 
if he can replace you with a man ten dol- 
lars cheaper, turn out just as good a prod- 
uct as Jones and Company, and be fair in 
his salaries, then hurrah for him. He is a 
good business man, Jones is a fool, and you 
had better stick to your prsent boss and 
learn his methods. . 

The effect on the boss of a man’s asking 
for a raise on the strength of an opposition 
offer was very aptly illustrated once by 
the famous founder and owner of a certain 
New York newspaper. 

At the height of his career this man 
went blind. It was a severe handicap, but 


‘he determined not to let it stop him. And 


it is one of the marvels of newspaper his- 
‘tory that, until the day of his death, that 
man ruled supreme over every line of copy 
that went into his paper. He wore out a 
dozen secretaries, whom he kept busy day 
and night reading him.his own and oppo- 


Hon papers and taking dictation from 
im. 

But when he first lost his sight, no one 
thought he could go on. One of his high- 
salaried employees, so the story goes, was 
convinced that the boss couldn t get along 
without Am, now that he was blind; so he 
went to him and said: 

* Mr. Blank, I know it is rather selfish 
of me to come to you just at this time, but 
I have received an offer from one of the 
other papers which, in justice to my family 
and myself, I feel I must tell you about. 
I don't want to leave your paper. I am 
getting on all right, but I just thought I 
would tell you about the other, so in case 
you wanted to make it up to me on my 
job here you could do it." 

The boss wheeled around in his chair, 
and barked: 

“Well, when can you get out? To- 
night?" The man protested that leaving 
wasn't even in his mind. But the boss ig- 
nored the protest, saying: 

* All right, that's settled—you get out 
to-night.' 

And in spite of all his protestations, the 
man got out. 

Now this editor was famous for his one- 
line editorials. So next morning, on the 
editorial page of the paper, sandwiched 
between two long editorials down in the 
middle of the page, was this line: 

A lhe indispensable man is not numer- 


ous.” 


UT there is a way you can use an oppo- 
sition offer to good advantage, some- 
times: That is, to think the offer over 
privately, saying nothing at all about it 
to anyone eres possibly, your wife or 
your parents. igh the two jobs care- 
fully. Consider seriously the question of 
which is the best firm for you to be in for 
your own good. If you see a better future 
where you are, even with less cash in your 
ay envelope for a year or so, stick there. 
f the other company is better, the work is 
better, and you are sure the future is bet- 
ter, go there. But be careful. 

I remember once when I had such an 
offer. I was getting forty dollars a week 
and was offered fifty dollars. I finally de- 
cided against taking it. I knew that this 
opposition firm had a habit of luring men 
from other organizations with better 
money, then never giving them any more, 
no matter how long they stayed, nor what 
they did. 

I waited for two weeks after I declined 
the other job; then, casually in the course 
of a conversation with the boss about some 
other matters, I mentioned that “a few 
weeks ago I had an offer from the Brown 
people and turned it down.” The boss 
merely nodded and the talk went on again, 
but my statement left an impression on 
him just the same. I know, because I 
could see it (Continued on page 79) 
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N SATURDAY nights the large 


front room on the first floor 


was thrown open to the 

lodgers until eleven o'clock, 

when the landlady returned 
from her weekly vaudeville spree and a 
late supper at Foley's Oyster and Chop 
House, Sea Food a Specialty. On other 
nights, Mrs. Conroy, a hard worker, 
retired early in the folding bed which 
reared gloomily against the wall opposite 
the piano. 

When the cold autumn rains fell in 
sheets and Mrs. Conroy’s clientele, after 
a hard week in shop or factory, felt 
keenly the need of home companionship, 
a lighted lamp, a song together, plush 
chairs and windows looking out into the 
highway instead of on feline parade 
grounds and the sheer back walls of the 
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Dad carried a siender young woman into 
close to the radiator. The face of the stranger 


The Old Detective 


houses on the next street, this privilege 
took from them no mean measure of the 
utter loneliness of life in a vast city. If the 
weather was, indeed, stormy enough to 
keep Mrs. Conroy from the vaudeville 
and her wild extravagances at Foley’s, 
say if there was a cyclone or a blizzard on, 
like the old-time ones which Doolittle, the 
retired detective, referred to whenever it 
began to blow or snow hard, the estimable 
landlady would retire to the kitchen down- 
stairs, and trim the life out of herself at 
solitaire until there came to her from 
above the final chorus of “Until We 
Meet Again,” followed by the squeak of 
her descending bed as the last of the 
ES eee brought it back to all-fours for 

er. 

Miss Tremaine, a rather advanced lady, 
was at the piano, and Dad Doolittle's 


By John 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


stay mustache lay in a cascade over the 
embouchure of his long, glistening flute 
as he breathed into the instrument, his fat 
fingers lifting and falling as the soft and 

leang notes of “Believe Me if All 

hose Endearing Young Charms” joined 
the accompaniment. His faded blue eyes 
were swept with mist and there was an 
added pink to his heavy neck. Even 
Danny Fallon, who could offer nothing 
but a clog dance to the evening's enter- 
tainment, and was as devoid of sentiment 
as the oldest of Foley’s display oysters 
under the cake of ice, seemed touched by 
a gentler mood, and sat staring down a: 
his large red hands. There was, too, in 
the great limpid eyes of Becky Rothstein, 
the revolutionist, the softness of black 
velvet. Mamie Casey waved back a 
taffy tress, and sighed. Mr. Boyd, the 


the front room and placed her on her feet 
was pallid, but engaging in its contour 


Who Had Retired 


Moroso 
DUDLEY G. SUMMERS 


floor-walker, and Miss Gimp, of gents’ 
gloves, were holding hands. 

Outside, the first heavy snow of winter 
chinked the panes of the deep front 
windows and piled pretty white rugs on 
the stone lintels. But the storm had 
started at the day’s end with the advanc- 
ing steps of a child, timidly, and Mother 
Conroy was snug in her accustomed seat 
at the show when it reached its stride and 
began to blow great guns straight out of 
the west. It cut through the side streets 
of New York in horizontal sheets, from 
the North River to the East River, and 
whooped it up over Brooklyn’s twisting 
highways beyond the spidery white 
bridges. 

'The last note from Dad's instrument 
of ancient lineage was lost in a rush of 
sound from the hall. The outer doors 


were swinging wildly under a blast that 
would have shaken the house had it not 
been so solidly built and stoutly flanked 
by a block of other houses standing 
bravely shoulder to shoulder against all 
enemies, save the tenement builder with 
his scythe. 


DP placed his flute carefully in its case 
on the top of the piano and, as the 
senior lodger, left. the room to make fast 
the storm doors. As he opened the heavy 
inner door, hats and overcoats flew from 
the big walnut rack in the entry before a 
great gust, and there was swept into his 
arms a bundle of humanity about which 
thin garments and whirling snowflakes 
danced like black and white ghosts on a 
spree. 


“Hey, Fallon!” he yelled. ‘Fasten 


them doors, will ya?” As Danny fought 
back the storm and secured the lodging- 
house against further encroachment, Dad 
carried a slender young woman into the 
front room and placed her on her feet 
close to the radiator. The face of the 
stranger was pallid, but engaging in its 
contour. The storm had robbed her of 
her hat. Her abundant hair was jet black 
in front, but was caked with snow in the 
back so that she seemed to be wearing a 
white hood. A long cloak, likewise snow- 
covered, from shoulders to heels, gave her 
the fantastic appearance of being clothed 
in black in front and white behind. As 
she stood shivering and shrinking beside 
the steam pipes, Miss Tremaine gently 
lifted the cloak from her shoulders, Becky 
took a valise from one of her hands, and 
Miss Gimp lightly dusted the snow, now 
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Half way down the hall she again flashed her light. It fell upon a dark object beyond 


the bottom step. 


Her right hand, with the revolver, 


rose slowly. 


Her body 


became rigid. Cold sweat gathered on her forehead and trickled down across her eyes 


rapidly changing to glistening jewels, 
from her hair. 

“Oh, I’m so tired, so tired! Could I 
have a room for the night?” She sank into 
a chair which Becky pulled up behind her. 

“Put up your feet and get 'em warm,” 
urged the Jewish girl, her black eyes moist 
with sympathy. 

“Thank you." She lifted her pretty 
white face toward Becky's dark and com- 
passionate countenance, “J saw the sign 
in the window... and , , , I couldn't go 
any farther." S 

“You are a stranger in the city?” asked 
Dad. 


“No.” She hesitated, and after shading 
her eyes with a hand for a moment added: 
“I had trouble at home.” 

“Oh! Poor thing! You were turned 
out?” came from the women. 


HE nodded, and her eyes were like 

rdin-swept violets. “I knew I could 
find a room in this neighborhood, and 
took the Seventh Avenue subway to 
Twenty-third Street. After I passed 
Eighth Avenue my strength gave out. 
I’msotired!” Her little hands fluttered to 
her face like two white butterflies, and her 
slender body, not unmodishly clad, shook. 


_ “Driven out on such a night!" Becky 
lifted a clenched hand as she turned to the 
company. "Are we living in the days of 
the czars?" Her cheeks became two dark 
roses, and but for the sudden and violent 
ringing of the telephone bell in the hall 
she would have launched into a Rutgers 
Square oration. 

Danny Fallon, who was showing signs 
of discomfort at the scene of beauty in 
distress, beat Doolittle to the instrument. 
In a few moments he returned and in- 
formed the old detective that Mrs. Con- 
roy had found refuge from the storm in 
her sister's (Continued on page 131) 


You Can't Change the World— 
So Change Yourself 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HEN I write my diction- 
ary—and I have always 
dreamed of making one of 
my own—I am going togive 
a whole page to the word 


ADJUST and print it in capital letters and 


red ink. 

When I start my new religion, and 
publish to the waiting world my new 
scheme of self-healing, and found my own 
private university, and launch my brand- 
new system of philosophy, I am going to 
use just one word, because that word con- 
tains in itself about nine tenths of what 
everybody needs to know, and if people 
only knew that word, and wrote it at the 
top of the page every day in their diary, 
and stuck it in the mirror in their bed- 

. room, and sat down and fixed their minds 
on that one word, it would cure them of 
more things than can be cured by Mrs. 
Mary Ann Jones’s Thought Exercises, or 
Ram Chowder Bunka’s Hindu secrets, or 
Peckinpaw’s pills, or Doctor Yamagab- 
gab’s laying on of hands. That word, as 
aforesaid, is 

f ADJUST 
For that is what’s the matter with you— 
zou do not know how to adjust yourself. 
ou have plenty of force, plenty of 
knowledge, plenty of morals, plenty of 
ambition, but you do not get on. 


Because, I repeat, you don't adjust. 
There may be plenty of steam in the 
engine, and quite enough wheels, rods, 
pistons, and jigamafritzes to make it go; 
but if it's not adjusted, if the cogs do not 
catch, or the screws are loose, you are 
stalled. 

There was abundant electricity in the 
world before modern inventors found out 
how to adjust machinery to it, but it 
did not turn any wheels. Steam had been 
: roaring and hissing ever since Eve first 
boiled eggs in Paradise, but it never 
pulled any railroad trains or ran any grist 
mills until Mr. Watt came along and 
broke it into harness. 

All of which goes to show that it is not 
strength you need so much as the ability 
to use other forces than your own. 

The motto of the big man, the outstand- 
ing master-man, the super-efficiency ex- 
pert, is not “Do it yourself,” but “Never 
do anything that you can get somebody 
else to do.’ 

The successful man is the adjuster. The 
man who can do, may get $25'a week. 
The man who can get things done will get 
$200, and not put foh any greater effort. 

It is not Work the world pays for. It is 
Adjustment. The general manager gets 
$25,000 a year, and he earns it, too; be- 
cause he makes the work of all those 
under him worth more. Skill, craft, 
gumption, "the know-how,” in other 
words, the gift of adjustment, is the 
money-earner. 


Now all this has its bearing upon your 
own individual problem. 

Adjustment accomplishes more than 
sweat and backache. 

It overcomes more sin than prayer and 
fasting. 

It defeats more enemies than fists and 
revolvers. 

It subdues more obstacles, removes 
more mountains and fills up more valleys, 
than hustle and perseverance. 

It is better than love potions or efforts 
to please or flowers or flattery, in the 
matter of gaining love or of keeping it. 

Why don't you get along with your 
family, for instance? Why are you get- 
ting estranged from your wife, and los- 
ing your held upon your children? You 
ponder the problem in despair. You say 
to yourself that you have done your best: 
you have provided for them well, you have 
not been neglectful of your duties, you 
have been "upright, kind and free from 
error"—integer tile scelerisque purus— 
and all that. What, you ask, can you do 
that you have not done? 

Why, nothing, perhaps, except the one 
thing needful: you have not studied to 
find out what they are, and to adjust 
yoursell to that. All your calculations are 

ased upon their changing, becoming 
different. Suppose you change. Suppose 
you simply accept them exactly as they are, 
and try to adjust yourself to that. And 
see what happens. . 

You are a schoolboy, and do not get 
along with your teacher. It is because she 
is prejudiced, captious, cranky, and dis- 
agreeable. All your reasoning about the 
matter is based upon the idea that she 
will not bend to fit your case. If you 
could bend her it would be well. But if 
you have tried it and cannot, why not 

end yourself to fit her? Study her, learn 
her weakness and peculiarities, and clever- 
ly adjust yourself to her. The trouble with 
you is that you are constantly exercising 
your imagination in picturing how nice it 
would be, and how easily you could get 
along, if the teacher were different, kinder, 
more thoughtful, more human, less selfish 
and cranky, and soon. But you have been 
doing that sort of thinking for some time, 
and it hasn't done any good. Why keep 
it up? Why waste HLO Bene use- 
lessly? Reverse. Expend your energy in 
imagining how to get along with her, a5 
she is. 


ASE NUMBER TWO—Clerk in a 
Department Store: You are unhappy, 
irritated, discouraged, because you are 
not properly advanced. The reason for 
this you are quite certain you understand. 
The boss is prejudiced, unjust, has pe- 
culiar and crooked ideas. 
Now, if you will carefully consider your 
own case, you will discover that your 
wretchedness arises from the fact that the 


boss, his disposition, and his way of doing 
business do not fit your ideas of what is 
just and right, and especially of what is 
due you. 

Suppose for one week you throw in the 
reverse lever, accept boss, circumstances, 
and things in general for just exactly what 
they are, quit imagining what they ought 
to be, and devise some way of getting 
along with them. 


ASE NUMBER THREE—Married 

Woman: Unhappy because her hus- 
band does not conform to her ideas. You 
say you have tried and tried to change 
him; you are wondering now whether to 
go on and live a life of suppressed tragedy, 
or whether it. would not be better to, go 
and get a divorce and be done with it. 
Perhaps you can see, although I doubt it, 
that in all your thinking it is you who are 
the fixed point around which husband and 
everything else.revolves. You are taking 
it as a matter of course that your great: 
problem is to get husband and the rest of 
the world properly adjusted to you, and 
that only by succeeding in this can you 
find happiness. Suppose you think again, 
and let friend husband be a fixed point for 
a while, and you do the revolving. In 
other words, suppose you accept him for 
just what he is and try to accommodate 
yourself to that. You do not try to change 
the fixed sun, moon and stars, nor the 
style in shirtwaists. You adjust yourselt 
to them, and get along nicely. Try it 
with your husband. 


ASE NUMBER FOUR — Husband 
Disappointed with Wife: Treatment 
same as in Case Number Three. 

So we may go on with numberless in- 
stances, and in every one we find the seat 
of misery in the same spot; that is to say, 
in the preconceived notion that we can 
be happy only by arranging the universe 
to suit us, and in our inability to see the 
truth that happiness only comes by ar- 
ranging ourselves to suit the universe. 

Somebody once gave me an ugly-look- 
ing little image called *'Billiken." On it 
was inscribed “The God of Things as 
They Ought To Be.” It was properly 
named, for the god of things as they 
ought to be is a distorted, fantastic, im- 
possible monster. He does not exist ex- 
cept in our sick fancy. The only God 
there is is the God of things as they are. 

A pessimist is a fool who is disgruntled 
with the world. To use the words of 
George Meredith, ‘‘he is that melancholy 
person, the critic of everybody save him- 
self; intensely sensitive to the faults of 
others, wounded by them; in love with his 
own indubitable honesty, and with his 
ideal of the simpler form of life befitting 
it. He is the impractical creature of a 
priceless virtue.” 

Such a person (Continued on page 136) 
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They Simply Wouldn’t Let Me 
Be a High-Brow 


Those “Fables in Slang” which I began to write twenty years 
ago started me upward on my dissolute career and 
landed me in the gutter of notoriety 


WAY back in the year when the 
Infanta Eulalia came to Chi- 
cago and Lake Shore Drive put 
on its evening clothes in the 
afternoon, I began to write a 

daily column for a Chicago newspaper. 
ohn McCutcheon drew the pictures 
inrerriptiig my text, and only a thin 
vertical line divided us from Eugene 
Field and his delightful, whimsical, inimi- 
table “Sharps and Flats.” . 

Now this column-conducting, back 
there in the nineties, was not all lavender. 

We had not discovered the latter-da 
secret, so nobly promoted by B. L. 
and F . of permitting the contrib- 
utors to shoulder the bulk of the toil. 

And this column, 
McCutcheon and the author of this 
article was not a column, when you come 
right down to it. It was two columns. ` 

And the daily grind, allowing for the 
breaks on account of cuts, had to be any- 
where from fifteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred words in order that the stuff 
would get well below the fold on the 
second column. 

And, mind you, all hand-written goods, 
without the aid of a galloping typewriter! 

Our two-column nook on the editorial 
page had been set aside as a refuge and 
island of safety for stories which had no 
actual news value. For a long time the 
editor had been encouraging me to write 
“human nature" stuff—just little anec- 
dotes of what the Everday people were 
doing along the highways and byways 
of our young and congested metropolis. 
We were conducting a tabloid newspaper, 
with most urgent limitations set upon the 
space for each department. The copy 
readers had been taught to “cut to the 
bone.” The diffuse style was discour- 
aged, and vapor was at a discount. Even 
when every chopping machine had been 
at work, there would be a jam of material 
about one A. M., and some of the galleys 
would have to be dumped or held over. 

You can imagine what happened to my 
placid little yarns about shopgirls and 
ay dogs and cable-car conductors. 

The night editor and his feverish asso- 
ciates, adhering to the old-school doctrine 
that a newspaper’s first duty is to print 
the news, would shunt my compositions 
out of the way to make room for some- 
thing hot and recent. 

I would turn in a third of a column 
about a coóperative attempt to start a 
balky horse in Wabash Avenue. Usually 
it got past the copy readers. They were 
under instructions to keep every story 
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and ride past the 
‘to the make-up slab and be all ready to 


undertaken by | 


. By George Ade 


down to the essentials, but they were 
helpless when they tackled somethin 
which had no essentials, being unalloyed 
“guff.” So the matter would get into type 
roof readers and get 


sneak into a favored position on the front 
page. Then an alien, on the West Side, 
with a name something like Cryzmyzysk, 
would come home in a peevish mood, abd 
hit the wife on the head with a hatchet. 

Then the night man on the West Side 
would 'phone in from Desplaines Street, 
breathing heavily over the wire. 

Then the man on the night city desk 
would hot-foot down the hallway to carry 
the glad news to the night editor. 

“Goody! Goody!” he would exclaim. 
“The copy’s been running awful tame, 
but this will help some. ‘A guy over on 
the West Side beat his wife’s head all to 
a pulp with a dull hatchet.” 

he whole crew would go on a run to 
the make-up corner. Every night the 
same stern necessity arose—that of killing 
something already in type so as to make 
room for an eleventh-hour ‘‘spread.” 

For these boys knew—these news 
demons—that all of the law-abiding citi- 
zens who took our family paper, and their 
sweet-faced wives, and the prattling chil- 
dren, wanted to learn at the breakfast 
table that Officer Monahan found the pool 
of blood and located the body in the coal 
bin, and later discovered the weapon 
under the sink, with clots of blood and 
hair still adhering to the jagged blade! 


"THERE'S breakfast food for you! 
That’s a dandy little curtain raiser for 
a perfect day, isn’t it? 

he foreman of the composing-room 
and at least three editors, somewhat 
disheveled, are leaning over the galleys or 
fumbling the proofs. 

Out goes the interview with Doctor 
Swozzingham on the impending cpidentie 
of typhoid in the town of Lake View. 

Bam! They are carrying away the 
remains of a beautiful special article on 
the approaching Kermiss, to be promoted 
by the elect. 

* What's that?" asks the night editor, 
pointing to a rectangle of white type 
metal which ‘is trying to hide behind a 
market report. 

The foreman, reading backward from 
the wrong-way-to type resting in the 
galley, replies, ‘‘It’s something about 
trying to start a balky horse on Wabash 
Avenue. A man with a brown derby 
built a fire under him.” 


“My lord!” exclaims the efficient night 
editor. "What are we running here, any- 
way? Hold it over—forever.' 

Next morning there would be just one 
disappointed reader. But all of the sho 
girls on their way down to work would be 
diverted and cheered by the most intimate 


‘details of how the drunken maniac on the 


West Side got even with his wife for 
sitting up until he came home. 

good many newspapers had not dis-. 
covered, back in the early nineties, that 
every issue rolling from the presses must 
contain such ingredients as good cheer, 
wholesome nonsense, and friendly advice. 
We were still under the tyrant rule of the 
double-leaded editorial and the kidnap- 


ping mystery. 


It was not generally known that in a 
few years people would arise early and 


reach outside to get their Bud Fisher and 


Grantland Rice and Edgar Guest and 
Frank Crane and Bert Taylor and Frank 
Adams and John Kendrick Bangs, etc., 
etc., instead of a senatorial wrangle over 
the Czecho-Slovaks. 


FrORTUNATELY, there was a friend at 
court. The high chief of the paper 
could not stay up every night in order to 
protect my fragile output, so he gave me 
a "department," and surrounded it with 
“Hands off!” signs, and told me to go 
ahead and revel in the inconsequential. 

So started on a senes Mara chon: 

In a little while we discovered that 
readers became more interested in our 
“Stories of the Streets and of the Town” 
if they could find familiar characters 
recurring in the yarns. The first to bob 
up about once a week was a brash young 
office employee named “Artie” Blanchard, 
a very usua specimen of the period. Then 
“Pink” Marsh, a city negro of the sophis- 
ticated kind, became a regular Visitor. 
He was followed by “Doc” Horne, an 
amiable old falsifier, not unlike “Light- 
nin’,” so delightfully played by Bacon. 

In 1898 these very bourgeois “types” 
had found their way into ks. had 
clipped out the reviews, which proved 
that I was almost an author. Henry B. 
Fuller and Hamlin Garland had spoken 
words of encouragement, and there was a 
letter from William Dean Howells which 
gold could not have purchased. 

The publishers kept dinging at me 
to stop trifling with the fragmenta 
sketches, and to write a regular full-boo 
story, a novel—possibly the great Amer- 
ican novel. Why not? Everybody else 
was getting ready to do it. 


They Simply Wouldn't Let Me Be a High-Brow, by GEORGE ADE 


A virtual promise was made to the 
publisher and a little cluster of seconds 
and trainers that as soon as the bank 
account could stand alone George would 
retire from the newspaper shop and get 
off in a quiet corner somewhere and write 
one story large enough to fill a book listed 
at $1.50 and sold by department stores 
at $1.19. 

The subject matter and even the title 
were settled upon—also the 
binding. One day I saw a 
beautiful “dummy” of my 
book-to-be, full size, in gray 
and green, with the title, 
“The College Widow,” 
stamped on the back. 

The story was to deal gay- 
ly with the serious pleasures 
of two rival sectarian tall- 
grass colleges, and there was 
a football championship in- 
volved, and the Presbyter- 
ian siren was to steal a 
Baptist half-back. 

How proud I was of that 
book—that “dummy!” Of 
course, the pages were still 
blank, but the whole was 
outlined in the back of my 
head, and all I had to do 
was to sit down, sometime 
or other, and transfer it 
from the caput to the yel- 
low paper. 

Which I never did. The 
home-flavored novel is still 
in the future tense. I 
learned that somehow I 
couldn’t jump off the jour- 
nalistic treadmill. The old 
weekly pay envelope was a 
certainty which I hesitated 
to exchange for an uncer- 
tain payment of royalties 
somewhere in the glimmer- 
ing future. 


"THE publisher camped on 
my trail. He had been 
promised a_ book. The 
salesmen had gone on the 
road and exhibited beauti- 
ful “dummy” copies of “The 
College Widow," and had 
taken orders and made in- 
definite promises as to date 
of shipment. 

I couldn't keep a depart- 
ment going and write a 
novel on the side. I had 
rashly promised something 
which could not be deliv- 
ered. Then Fate and Des- 
tiny collaborated and helped 
me out of one difficulty by getting me 
hopelessly into another. 

One morning I sat at the desk and 
gazed at the empty soft paper, and 
realized the necessity of concocting some- 
thing different. The changes had been 
rung through weary months and years on 
blank verse, catechism, rhvme, broken 
prose, the drama form of dialogue, and 
staccato paragraphs. 

Why not a fable for a change? And 
instead of slavishly copying Æsop and 
La Fontaine, why not retain the archaic 
form and the stilted manner of composi- 
tion and, for purposes of novelty, permit 
the language to be fy," modern, undig- 
nified, quite up-to-the-moment? : 


a great novelist. 
great humorist instead. 


Also, in order to take the curse off the 
performance and so that no one might 
accept the article under a misapprehen- 
sion, and, further, lest the critical-minded 
might suspect that the colloquialisms 
were used through a vulgar ignorance of 
proper speech and not in a mere cut-up 
spirit, it seemed advisable that the thing 
should be called a “Fable in Slang." 

Now, up to this time I had gone fairly 
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The celebrated author of "Fables in Slang," says that the 
public wouldn't let him quit writing them. He wanted to be 
Almost against his will, he became a 
Some of his plays have had enor- 
mous success, as, for instance: "The County Chairman," and 
"The College Widow," and "The Sultan of Sulu." 
Hoosier product; was born in Indiana fifty-four years ago, was 
educated at Purdue University in that state, and now keeps 
bachelor's hall, for he is unmarried—on his Indiana farm 


straight. My ambition was to be known 
as a realist with a compact style and a 
clean Anglo-Saxon vocabulary and the 
courage to observe human virtues and 
frailties as they showed on the lens. I 
had written slang, but always in the third 
person. People in my stories had talked 
slang, but only when they had to do so 
in order to be plausible and probable. If 
I used a word or a phrase which was 
reasonably under suspicion, I would hang 
up the quotation marks so that the reader 
might know that I was not approving the 
language, but merely utilizing it for 
picturesque effect. 

Of course, I had been tempted a million 
times to use the new idioms and the 
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current catch phrases, because they were 
the salt needed for the proper savoring. 
But I didn’t want to fly-speck my compo- 
sitions with quotation marks, and I had 
a real fear of the law against dealing in 
contraband. 

But after affixing the “Poison” label 
I could put in anything. 

And it was a real lark to write in slang 
—just like gorging on forbidden fruit. 
The bridle was off and all 
rules had been abolished. 

Still, there are niceties of 
distinction even when out 
on a slang debauch. 

I never referred to a 
policeman as a “bull,” be- 
cause that word belongs in 
the criminal vocabulary, and 
Mother and the girls are 
not supposed to be familiar 
with the cryptic terms of 
yeggmen. 

I never referred to a 
young girl as a “chicken.” 
Ihe word originated in the 
deepest pits of white slavery, 
and it always gave me the 
creeps. A young girl may 
be a flapper, a bud, a peach, 
a pippin, a lollypaloozer, a 
nectarine, a cutie, a queen, 
the one best bet, a daisy, or 
even a baby doll, without 
being insulted; but never a 
"chicken," unless one is 
writing a treatise on social 
problems. 


HERE are words of pop- 

ular circulation which 
don't sound well in the mouth 
or look pretty in type. “Slob” 
has always been in the Index 
Expurgatorius. Our fellow 
citizen. may be a dub or 
even a lobster, and possibly 
a mutt, but let us draw the 
line on “‘slob.” 

Besides, this so-called 
“slang” that romps so gayly 
into the homes and offices 
of the socially important is 
not slang at all. It is not 
the argot of a criminal ele- 
ment, and more of it is 
hatched on the university 
campus than in the red 
ps of the underworld. 

tis highly figurative speech, 
tinctured with the American 
spirit of playfulness, banter- 
ing, unconventional. 

Take the first fable I ever 
wrote—the one that started 
me upward on my dissolute career until I 
landed in the gutter of notoriety. 

It was about Sister Mae, who did as 
well as could be expected. Mae was a 
sister of Luella, whose Features did not 
seem to know the value of Team Work. 
Her clothes were an intermittent Fit. 
She was a lumpy Dresser. 

Luella worked in a Factory, and every 
Saturday the Boss crowded Three Dollars 
on her. 

Sister Mae was short on Intellect but 
long on Shape. She became Cashier in a 
Lunch Room and was a Strong Card. 

She married a Bucket-Shop Man who 
was not Handsome, but was awful Gen- 
erous. (Continued on page 197) 
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“ ‘Jiminy Crickets!’ he exclaimed. "That girl has been 


He Who Gets—Has! 


The plain story of Martha Jane and me 


By Mary Singer 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN PRICE 


F IT hadn’t been for the fact that 
Martha Jane kept me waiting two 
whole hours on the very day ap- 
pointed for our marriage, this story 
would never have been told. 

You see, it was this way: 

Martha Jane and I were to meet at 
our usual trysting bench in Washington 
Square at the exact hour of two. From 
there we were to make a direct dash to 
City Hall; secure a license; rush back to 
the minister of Martha’s church; be made 
one; and then scurry right back to work 
in time for me to OX. the proofs for the 
next morning’s ads and for Martha to 
receive a lot of collapsible things wrapped 
up in tissue paper from the girls in her 
department. 
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You can trust a man to be right on time 
even at such a crucial moment in his life. 
My watch registered exactly twelve when 
I arrived at our bench, only to find a 
sullen, bow-tied young man, with a mo 
of black hair hanging over one eye, stand- 
ing on the spot where I expected to find 
Martha Jane. 

“Did you,” I inquired, with as great 
dignity as befitted the occasion, “happen 
to see a very short young lady in a blue 
suit and a red hat pacing up and down 
here, or in this vicinity?” 

“I did not,” replied this sour individual. 
‘Neither pacing nor otherwise. What's 
the matter, brother?" 

“Young man," I hastened to explain, 
“the lady is about to become my better 


half; my wife, so to speak. She was to 
meet me here at two o'clock, and—" 

"Two o'clock!" screamed this queer 
pep “Two o'clock yesterday or to- 

ay! 

“Why, to-day, of course." 

To-day? Why, you poor fish, can’t 
you see that it’s only twelve now? Cool 
our heels, pard. Voie ae got two full 
ours, if not more, to wait." 

“But,” I argued, “it may be that it i 
only twelve now." 

"Say! Are you plain ignorant of the 
ways of women, or are you trying to 
string me? Don't you know that the 
species female never keeps an appoint- 
ment to the dot, no matter how important 
the occasion? Bah! Women! I'm 


in and out of this park since seven this 


through with them all! "They're just 
like money. They roll right to the hand 
that has plenty. My friend,” as he 
motioned me to the bench beside him, 
“did you ever hear of the proverb, ‘He 
who has—gets’?” 

* Haven't you the words slightly—er— 
twisted?” i aie ated. “That pro- 
verb goes this way: ‘He who gets—has’!” 

“Naw! You’ve got it twisted, bo. The 
way I said it, was right. ‘He who—’” 

“But, my dear young man!” I hastily 
interrupted him. ‘‘If there’s anyone who 
should know how that proverb goes, it’s 
me—or, rather—I, for haven't , during 
the past four weeks, been proving it by 
case and fact, direct and to the point? 
Let me set you right: 

“My name is Josephus Flaccus Sullivan. 
For the past five years I have been the 
deus ex machina that has kept the wheels 
of progress moving in the advertising 
department of Fifth Avenue's largest 
specialty shop. 


"I WAS a copy-writer, to be more 
exact; a human machine that could go 
into ecstasies over the latest Parisian 
modes in gowns, wraps, millinery, and 
what-not. I was a human storage ware- 
house of language for describing these 
creations in terms of compelling beauty— 
terms designed to make a woman dig 
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morning! ” 


right down into her reserve fund, hail a 
taxi, drive straight to our store, and 
proceed to buy profusely and at large. 

“For this superhuman task I received 
the munificent sum of thirty-five dollars 
on Tuesday of each week; and upon the 

race of that thirty-five per, one Edward 

. Huffington pulled down a budget of 
ten thousand yearly. Edward P., my dear 
sir, wears spats; flaunts another suit each 
day; favors purple socks with polka dots 
embroidered upon them; has a girl named 
Gwendolyn; and patronizes an exclusive 
tea shop for lunch. For the rest, he 
impresses solicitors with his dignity, over- 
awes fashion writers, and calls the boss a 
great man. 

“Not a very inspiring arrangement for 
me, you will perceive. Rue I was perfect- 
ly content to have it so—until Martha 
Tine came along. 

*Well, to make a long story short, the 
minute Martha Jane lifted her eyes to 
mine, I just grabbed hold of my heart to 
keep it from running away. 

**Josephus Flaccus Sullivan,’ I told 
myself, ‘you are face to face with your 
fate.’ 

“T guess Martha Jane must have felt 
very similarly about this matter, for she 
just stood there looking at me as if she 
were seeing a man for the first time. 

“That evening at six, I walked Martha 


Jane home, and on the way we stopped 
in and had some buckwheat cakes and 
coffee. Personally, I would never think 
of taking a girl in for such trifles, but 
Martha Jane declared that her heart was 
simply craving for buckwheats, so in we 
went. 

“Right at this bench was where I left 
her that evening. She lives in that 
brownstone house opposite. Front hall- 
room. And the landlady doesn't allow 
gentlemen callers. 


" ELL, after about ten weeks of 

walks, talks, and buckwheats, we 
finally came to the decision that it would 
be much pleasanter if we were always 
together. Martha Jane declared she 
could make buckwheats and coffee a lot 
cheaper if she only had the wherewithal, 
and 1 confessed that I could sleep a lot 
Re if I wasn't always dreaming about 

er. 

* We would be married! But no sooner 
had we come to that decision than we 
were faced by a grave problem. How 
could Martha Jane and I live up in 
Westchester, in a five-room house, on 
thirty-five per? 

*** PI tell you what,’ said Martha Jane. 
‘TIl go to work, too. With my twenty- 
five and your thirty-five we ought to be 
able to manage.’ (Continued on page 190) 
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The Greatest Thrill I 


HE greatest thrill I ever had, and 
beyond peradventure the greatest 
Lever expect to have, came to me 
when I was in that impression- 
able period intervening between 
my tenth birthday and my earlier teens. - 

There were two of us who shared it. 
The other, my partner and confederate, 
being a boy slightly younger than I was. 
Offhand, I should say f was between 
eleven and twelve and that 
he was my junior by a few 
months. is parents and 
mine were neighbors on the 
same street ın the same 
town. Concurrent strokes 
of good fortune, descending 
jointly upon us, had sent us 
on a visit to a household in 
another town a few miles 
from the one where we 
lived. There promptly we 
made the acquaintance of 
a pair of gay and adventur- 
ous spirits whose ages rough- 
ly corresponded to our own. 
T hey were brothers. For 
convenience, I shall call 
them the Hemming boys, 
which was not their real 
name although somewhat 
resembling it. 

One Saturday morning 
there came to us, through 
strictly private and confi- 
dential sources, an invita- 
tion to join the Hemming 
boys in an undertaking 
which promised to provide 
excitement for all concerned. 
It seemed, the evening be- 
fore they had rounded up a 
stray dog, and now held him 
closely incarcerated in a dis- 
used cow barn behind their 
stable out on the edge of the 
town. It was their inten- 
tion to give a dog-canning, 
and we were bidden to assist 
in the ceremony and to 
share in the sport ensuing. 

I do not know whether 
the American small boy of this generation 
still keeps up the ancient rite of dog-can- 
ning. Among us it was practiced clan- 
destinely, because it was among those 
things parentally forbidden as cruel and 
mischievous, by reason of this very fact 
becoming to our youthful fancies all the 
more alluring and fascinating a pastime. 
The procedure was simplicity itself: First, 
vou caught your dog. Any friendless, 
homeless dog would do, although experts 
favored a large rangy dog. Having a dog 
at hand, you securely fastened to his tail, 
by a short length of rope or stout twine, 
a tin can or an abandoned saucepan, or 
any vessel of metal which could be de- 
pended upon to give off loud clattering 
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Ever Had 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


sounds when dragged rapidly from place 
to place. 

You then released your dog; he and the 
can did the rest. is first movement 
upon being freed—a drawing in of his hind 
quarters preparatory to his departure, or 
even a gratified wag of his tail—was sure 
to bring the can with a bang and a rattle 
against his legs. Naturally, he would un- 
dertake to get away from the immediate 
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EAD "IRV" Cobb's story of the greatest 
thrill he ever had. 
Now tell us yours. 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Contributions to these contests will not be re- 
turned unless postage is enclosed with the entries. 
Manuscripts and inquiries not connected with the 
contest must be sent under separate cover ad- 
dressed to the Editor of Tur AMERICAN MAGA- 


vicinity of the annoying object, and then, 
to his surprise and horror, would discover 
that the thing insisted on accompanying 
him. The faster he moved, the faster, also, 
did it m.ve. In this instant, panic inevi- 
tably would envelop that dog's whole be- 
ing, and he would set out to run away 
from that which first had disturbed and 
now sorely affrighted him. 

Ensued then the spectacle, so gratifying 
to thoughtless youth, of a dog trying to 
out-travel a can which for the time being 
had become as definitely a part of him as 
though it had grown on him. One of two 
things resulted: Either the connecting 
cord frayed in two before the dog collapsed 
utterly, or the dog collapsed utterly be- 


Perhaps you had it lately. 
Perhaps, like Cobb, you will go back into your 
childhood for the experience that stands out as 
the most thrilling. Anyhow, search your memory, 
and when you have found what you want to write 
about, sit down and tell your story freely. 
names will be printed with the prize-winning let- 
ters—so be just as frank as possible. 

For the best letter of not more than 500 words 
we offer thesc prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes Decem- 
Winning letters will appear in the 


fore the cord frayed in two. I don't sup- 
pose any dog ever succeeded in running 
entirely out of his own skin, but as an 
actual eye-witness to numerous attempts 
on the part of dogs to accomplish this 
enterprise while attached to cans, I bear 
witness that they always appeared to be 
trying hard to do it. 
Having reached the Hemming boys’ 
home, we were taken by them to the cow 
shed and allowed to inspect 
the uneasy captive and the 
paraphernalia forethought- 
edly prepared by them for 
the purposes contemplated. 
The dog was a long-bodied, 
loose-limbed animal, part 
cur and part hound, of the 
type commonly known 
among us as “just one of 
those old country dogs.” He 
eyed us apprehensively, as 
though instinct warned him 
that our intentions toward 
him might be fraught with 
unpleasant possibilities. 
or were his apprehen- 
sions ill-founded, for the 
Hemming boys, both adepts 
at dog-canning operations, 
: had gone to unusual pains 
to make sure this particular 
dog should be thoroughly 
canned. For fashioning the 
torture instrument they 
had taken a discarded 
metal coffeè pot and, to 
the end that the resultant 
clamor might be enhanced 
when once the dog stam- 
peded, they had placed 
within the pot several peb- 
bles of a suitable size, and 
then with stones had. ham- 
mered the opening shut. 
Also, with scraps of a stout 
clothesline, surreptitiously 
borrowed from a neighbor's 
drying yard, they had pre- 
pared a rather elaborate 
harness, with one loop to be 
drawn about the dog s neck 
and another loop to be fastened about his 
middle, and, finally, a length of cord de- 
signed to pass over his withers, and to be 
knotted hard and fast at the base of his 
tail, so that his main adornment would 
abide with him permanently and might 
not be shaken loose by any convulsive 
contortions on the part of the victim. 
Heartily did we, the guests of honor, ap- 
prove of the ingenious perfection of these 
plans. So far as we could note, no essen- 
tial detail had been overlooked by the 
original promoters. 
ut suddenly a discordant factor 
threatened seriously to interfere with the 
successful launching of the project. The 
factor to which I have reference was the 
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father of the Hemming boys who, instead 
of remaining at his place of business, had 
for some reason elected to return home in 
the middle of the forenoon. None of us 
was aware, however, of this upsetting and 
disturbing equation until we had far ad- 
vanced with the preliminaries. One 
youthful conspirator held the flinching 
dog by the scruff of the neck, and a second 
stroked his ears and sought to soothe him 
with falsely friendly words as the remain- 
ing two wove him into his sacri- 
ficial housings. 

At this point, discovery was 
made that Mr. Hemming was 
on the premises. We waited 
and waited, hoping the business 
which had brought him back to 
his house might shortly be con- 
cluded, and that he would be- 
take himself away again. It 
was wearisome and vexatious to 
the spirit, this phase. It became 
necessary for the chief plotter 
to simulate a Judas-like affec- 
tion for the dog the while he 
embraced him, and for another 
carefully to nurse upon his 
knees the appended coffeepot, 
thereby guarding against an 
untoward movement Nh 
might set the imprisoned peb- 
bles to jangling, and prema- 
turely alarm the prisoner. 


EVEN after this lapse of time 
I distinctly and circumstan- 
tialty recall, also, the incidental 
detail of fleas. Indeed, the mere 
recollection sets up a sort of 
reminiscent itching which only 
may be allayed by a vigorous 
mental scratching. The fleas 
undoubtedly came along with 
the dog. If fleas may be said to 
have any settled habitat or 
residence, undoubtedly they re- 
garded the dog as their regular 
domicile. He may have been 
the only home some of them 
ever had had, yet they showed 
no reluctance about transfer- 
ring themselves from him to us, 
exhibiting in this manner a 
broad catholicity of taste, and 
by their activities adding a 
fresh element of annoyance 
through the dragging hours of a 
long summer forenoon so impatiently en- 
dured by us. 

Eventually we heard the sounding of 
the noon whistle on a planing-mill some 
distance away. To my fellow guest and 
me this was a warning that we straight- 
way must depart in order to arrive at the 
house where we were staying in time for 
the midday meal. Indeed, there was a 
probability, amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty, that, no matter how hurried our 
footsteps might be, we would be late, 
since a distance of fully a mile stretched 
between us and the furbished dinner 
table. Reluctantly, then, we departed, 
first extorting a promise from the Hem- 
ming boys that they would postpone the 
actual climax of the canning until we 
could return. With briskened gait we set 
out along the dusty gravel turnpike. 

Now, in order to make clear what 
thereafter eventuated, it devolves upon 
me to offer a somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion of the adjacent terrain. East of the 


slight elevation whereon the Hemming 
domicile stood, and marking the bounda- 
ries of the town proper, a brown and 
muddy creek, which now was shrunken to 
a puny runlet, pursued its somewhat tor- 
tuous course. The road, crossing the creek 
bed at right angles, had been built up 
across the hollow through which it ran. 
This road was narrow—almost too narrow 
for two broad vehicles to pass at any given 
point—and the steep and precipitous sides 
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of the fill were marked at left and right 
by stout wooden railings. Where it 
spanned the creek was an arched brick- 
lined culvert. 

Moving eastward, we had advanced be- 
tween the twin guard railings almost as 
far as the culvert when, coming toward us 
from the opposite direction, we beheld a 
slowly moving column of dust, and simul- 
taneously there came to our ears the 
melodic sounds of a mournful measure. 
Almost immediately, through the dust 
screen we made out the forms of marchers 
afoot and of white horses, and behind 
these the suggestions, in glinting wheels 
and nodding horses’ heads, of an extensive 
cavalcade. 

At once, then, understanding came to 
us, for the daily paper of the town had 
for two days past been printing long 
columns regarding that which now, plainly, 
was transpiring. Likewise, there had been 
much discussion by word of mouth touch- 
ing on the impending event. 


Born 
As a newspaper 


But when 
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Some forty-eight hours earlier, a local 
notable, affectionately and familiarly 
known as Old Doc Wheeler, had been 
called to his reward as the tragic outcome 
of a kick by a mule. For many years this 
person had been the leading veterinarian 
of the district. In a county where prac- 
tically every male adult, excluding minis- 
ters of the gospel, school-teachers, and 

aupers not taxed, either owned horses, 
bred horses, or was interested in horses, 
being the leading veterinarian 
meant distinction, both social 
and professional. 

Moreover, the late lamented 
had enjoyed other claims to 
fame: He had been the most 
persistent, the most consistent 
joiner of fraternal organizations 
and secret societies and civic 
bodies and communal organiza- 
tions in thatend of thestate. He 
had been an exempt fireman and 
a Democratic committeeman. 
He had been a war veteran. He 
had been a Mason and an Odd 
Fellow and a Knight of Pythias 
and a member of the Junior 
Order of American Mechanics. 
He had been active in the affairs 
of the Stockbreeders’ Associa- 
tion and the County Fair Asso- 
ciation. 


SINCE all the bodies to which 
he belonged at the time of 
his death had turned out, along 
with many citizens not officially 
attached, to do him honor at 
his burial, it may be figured 
that the funeral cortége now 
approaching, with Doc Wheeler 
as its central figure, was, in- 
deed, a thing of pomp and cir- 
cumstance. 

Beholding its approach, we 
were filled with anticipation of 
witnessing a pageant of rare 
impressiveness—of witnessing 
it, too, from a position of van- 
tage, since the cemetery lay 
over the hill behind us, on past 
the Hemming home, and to 
reach it the procession must 
traverse the road along the 
causeway above the creek. 
Moving slowly and majestically 
to the notes of a brass band 
playing “The Dead March,” with 
muffled drums it came on nearer and 
nearer. In front marched the musicians; 
behind them bulked the glass-walled 
hearse, drawn by two white horses and 
driven by no less a personage than the 
principal undertaker, he wearing his ofh- 
cial high hat of state. At either side of 
the hearse plodded the active pallbearers 
and the honorary pallbearers and, back of 
them, we could make out banners and 
uniforms and mysterious devices, where 
the Masons and the Odd Fellows in full 
regalia, and the Confederate Veterans and 
the Mayor and the Common Council and 
all the rest of the foot passengers, uni- 
formed and otherwise, advanced in solid 
ranks. We knew that the largest Mason 
would hold in one hand a slender staff 
bound about with crape, and that the 
smallest Mason would be carrying, poised 
upon his abdominal muscles, a ponderous 
book of Holy Writ, for before now we both 
had seen lodge (Continued on page 75) 
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"Well," said she, as they came in sight of the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
"it has been a perfect trip, all but getting you a proper husband. Who would have 
thought it was so difficult to find just a plain, common, garden variety of man?" 


Married? 
A Serial Novel 


By Marjorie BENTON COOKE 


Two Kinds of Love— 
East and West 


What Has Happened So Far 


S9 FAR, the story deals with two groups—one in New York, the other in the Santa Rosa 
ranch. Marcia Livingston, the center of the former group, is the heiress of the Livingston 
estate. Young, beautiful, high-handed, she is always seeking interest in some new scheme—of 
which, however, she soon wearies. Her latest plaything is a theatrical venture; but, as usual, 
she unloads the practical details onto her friend, Mary Jane Paul, who, like everybody else, 
scolds her and disapproves of her, but loves her nevertheless. Finally Marcia, despairing of 
finding any deep and lasting interest in life, becomes engaged to Clarke Jessup, a New York 
clubman whom she has known a long time and likes as a friend, but does not love. 

Dennis Shawn is the center of the Western group. Years earlier his grandfather had tried 
to buy the Santa Rosa ranch. So, also, had Marcia Livingston's grandfather. A third rival 
was the East and West Railroad. But the owner, Senor Padrasso, would sell to none of them. 
He leased the ranch to Livingston, who planted it in eucalyptus trees and sold ties to the rail- 
road. The present owner is Senor Padrasso's daughter—now very old, but unmarried. The 
Livingston estate still holds the lease, but Marcia has never seen the ranch. Dennis Shawn, 
left a penniless orphan at fifteen, has been made the foreman of the Santa Rosa by Judge Tracey, 
one of the Livingston executors, who, on a Western trip, met the young man and took a great 
liking to him. 

A woman who claims to be Senorita Padrasso's cousin comes to visit her. But Dennis Shawn 
discovers that this woman, Amelita, is really the wife of Roderiguez, an agent of the railroad, 
which is still plotting to get the ranch. Seüorita Padrasso has no heir, and everything depends 
on the provisions she may make in her will. Shawn is loyally trying to protect the Livingston 
interests in the fight with the railroad. Two of his assistants—Chuck English, a young college 


boy, and Harvey Williams, the bookkeeper—are arrayed with him in the contest. 


WEEK or so after the visit of the 

Spanish Amelita with Señorita 

adrasso, there began to ap- 

pear certain signs of dissatis- 

faction among some of the men 

on Santa Rosa. Old Pinto, a Mexican 

Indian, began the trouble. He got very 

drunk one Saturday night, and began 

shooting promiscuously, whereupon the 

company policeman shut him up in the 

uardhouse. A crowd of a dozen men 

emanded his release, and being refused 

they stormed the cabin which served as 

jail. Shawn was appealed to, and came 

upon the scene just as they were batting 
down the door to release the Indian. 

*Here, you fellows, what are you 
doing?" shouted Shawn. 

_ “Company got no right to shut Pinto 
in guardhouse," called out one of the 
leaders. 

“The company has the right to shut 
up anybody who gets drunk and threatens 
company property, or the lives of other 
employees. Come away from that door!’ 

“Pinto got right to get drunk!’ 

"Shure, he's got a right to if he can 
pay for the liquor, and behave himself 
while he's drunk. But he didn’t. What's 
the matter with you fellows? Do you 
want crazy men running around, shooting 

our women and children? You go on 
ack to the quarters and act like men,” 
unes Shawn. l 
here was no determined opposition; 
obviously the leaders, whatever their mo- 
tive, had no reply ready, so the men 


drifted off, for the most part rather sheep- 
ishly, and the incident would have passed 
unnoticed had it not been the beginning 
of a series of such occurrences. 

A few days later the trouble-makers 
rose from dinner, carried big platters of 
beans into the kitchen, dumped them on 
the table, and told the Chink cook that 
if he served them beans again inside of 
two weeks, they’d kill him. The cook 
immediately departed, as is the well- 
known way of Chinese cooks, who brook 
no criticism. Shawn investigated the 
charge of the malcontents that the com- 
pany food was cheap and poor. He urged 
the overseer, an Italian named Caproni, 
to find out what was at the bottom of 
the trouble, and discharge the men who 
were disaffected. He, himself, ate at the 
men’s mess, talked to some of the boys, 
who said the “grub was all right;” he 
urged the new cook to go easy with beans, 
and the camp settled down again—but 
not for long. 


THE next grievance was in regard to 
their pay envelopes. Williams usually 
went to the nearest town Friday night and 


‘brought out the pay roll Saturday morn- 


ing, so that the men were paid Saturday 
afternoon. Once or twice it happened 
that Williams had other ranch business to 
attend to, and failed to get back until 
Saturday evening, about the time ‘of the 
men's supper. They worked up an excite- 
ment over this. They said it kept them 
from going to the town for supper and 


the night, the company had no right to 
hold back the money—they wanted it 
ready and waiting for them when they 
came in from work, 

Williams tried to explain the situation 
to them, to assure them that it was just 
an accident and not a custom; but they 
grumbled about it and were not to be 
appeased. 

At dinner that night Williams described 
all this to Dennis. 

* Somebody is making trouble, Dennis,” 
he added. 

“Yes, you're right. I can't put my 
eyes on it yet, but I'll find out who is 
at the bottom of this.” , 

“Good work, old man! 1 hope we have 
the dickens of a good fight before we're 
through with it. I’m just itching for a 
mix-up of some kind,” cried Chuck. 

“You don't think it is up to the East 
and West again, do you?’ Williams in- 
quired. 

“It may be. But I’m hanged if I can 
see what they’ve got to gain by upsetting 
our men. After all, what they want is 
the chance to get hold of the Padrasso 
acres. I wouldn't put anything beyond 
them to accomplish that; but how can 
trouble with our men help with that?" 

*'"T here's a nigger in the woodpile some- 
where," said Chuck. ‘What about Ca- 
proni and old Pinto? They're always 
chinning around together." 

“T think Caproni is trustworthy. He's 
always got good results from the men. 
He gets along with them. I don't suspect 
him. I don't know about Pinto. He's 
a glum old fool." 

* But he hath a daughter who is neither 
gum, nor yet a fool," said Chuck, kissing 

is fingers. 

“All right. Pump her, if you think 
she knows anything," laughed Dennis. 

“Tis yourself is the apple of her eye, 
Dennis Shawn," retorted the boy. 


HAWN stared at him. *' You'recrazy!"' 

he remarked briefly. 

“Crazy I may be, but I know the light 
that lies in woman's eyes, which is more 
than you do, you old monk!’ 

“You turn your talents upon Señorita, 
Chuck. It's ridiculous we can't any of 
us find out what that old girl intends to 
do with her property.” 

“The chances are she'll will it to me, 
and you'll pay a pretty price for it then," 
retorted Chuck. ; 

“It’s very pretty of you, my son, to con- 
found me with the Livingston estate!" 
laughed Shawn. 

here was a silence, in which they 
smoked. 

"Strange how nearly all the personal 
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feuds and all the great wars of the 
world have had lust for land at the 
bottom of them. Wars of con- 
quest, wars of empire, all because 
a monarch or a nation covets 
land,” mused Williams. 

“Man is born on the farm, goes 
to the city and works all his life 
to be able to die on the farm,” 
quoted Chuck. “Not for me. I'd 
rather die on Broadway!” 

“Pd rather own the Santa Rosa 
than the Island of Manhattan 
with the State of New York 
thrown in!" declared Shawn. 

"How long since you've been 
there, Dennis?" 

“Ten years or so." 

y 

"Oh, well! They've fixed the 
island up some since you were 
there. You might like it better." 

"No hope, Chuck. 1 can't 
stand humans all crowded in to- 
gether in layers. I don't under- - 
stand city folks, I guess—anyhow 
I know I don’t like 'em." 


"I CAN'T see that they're any 
different from any other folks," 
protested Chuck. “I was brought 
up in a city. Is there any notice- 
abis difference between Dennis 
and me, Williams?" 

"Let's get off this personal 
vein," said Dennis, quick to scent 
trouble. 

“Tf you had your choice out of 
the whole world, where would you 
two fellows rather be to-night?” 
inquired Chuck. 

^"[Dd rather be sitting in the 
loggia at Santa Rosa ranch,” re- 
plied Dennis promptly. 

“Pd rather be finishing a pipe 
preparatory to going indoors to 
read a critical study of modern 
poetry,” said Williams. 

“Gosh! You're about as ro- 
mantic as a couple of gouty old 
goats!" exploded Chuck. 

“Fire away, Chuck; where 
would you rather be?" smiled 
Dennis. 

"Oh, sitting on my thumb,” 
retorted Chuck crossly, and wan- 
dered away to the house. 

“The kid is lonesome,” 
marked Williams. 

“Yes—restless again. 
what he wants.” 

Presently they heard him at the piano, 
then his young, ardent voice floated out 
to them— 


re- 


Doesn't know 


“When I awake— 

If there be an awakening 

Ill know what lulled me to sleep— 
The touch of your lips on my mouth." 


The two men sat on in the patio smok- 
ing, each stirred by the boy's restless 
spirit. Williams turned his memory away 
from his past and faced his barren future. 
Dennis let his thoughts wander toward a 
sort of mythical woman—who might be 
for him. Would her lips ever call him 
from death as they did the lover in the 
song? Where was she to-night, this pre- 
destined woman? Did she dream of him? 
He looked about the courtyard with its 
vine-covered walls, the light streaming 
from the kitchen on one side and from 
the room where Chuck was singing. Over- 
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You fool!” he cried. 


“Kate! 


head the sky was pierced with millions of 
oints of light. Would she love Santa 
Rosa as he did? He sighed deeply. 
“You said it,” remarked the other man 
rising. “After all, the modern poets are 
saner—they write about street cars and 
machine shops and such things. Here are 
two volumes; yov’d better try one.” 
Dennis laughed. 
“Much obliged. Think I'll go for a 
ride and stretch my legs.” 
The music indoors stopped. 
“Hi—there, you Chuck—come for a 
ride,” called Dennis. 
“You’ i he answ 
ou're on," came the answer. 


ENNIS went on down toward the 
stables. He almost collided with a 
figure which came suddenly out of some 
underbrush. 
“Who's there?’ he challenged. 
“Me, Kate," came the answer. 
“Oh — Good evening, Kate." 
"Evening. Don't go walk alone." 


She touched him, feeling him swiftly for wounds. 


"Why not? 

“Me—I tell you—don’t go walk alone.” 
. "I'm not afraid," he laughed. “‘Be- 
sides, I’m going to ride, and my horse 
will protect me." 

Chuck came whistling along toward 
them. 

“Chuck, he go ride?" said Kate. “Ah, 
good!” 

"He'll take care of me, Kate," Dennis 
assured her. 

He saw her white teeth shine in the 
darkness. She was gone, as she came, 
before Chuck caught up. 

They saddled their horses and rode off 
cross-country, the ponies picking their 
way carefully. As they passed the quar- 
ters, Dennis commented on the quiet: 

" Must be a boxing match or something 
doing." 

They rode in silence for a while. The 
quiet hills rolled away to the sky, as if 
they supported the deep blue gold-shot 
tapestry. The quiet was as palpable as 
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"]'m all right. 


noise. They trotted along side by side. 
Presently they came to the Padrasso 
estate and rode up near enough to the 
house to speak with the guards Dennis 
had established there. 

There was only one light in the ranch 
house, from an up-stairs room. 

“The senorita has retired, alas!" said 
Chuck. “Not a girl around here for me 
to woo." 

“T wonder what's become of that old 
Paley fandango, Roderiguez, we chased 
off the place that night,” laughed Dennis. 

“We'll meet him again, don’t you 
worry.” 

“Worry is not in my line, my boy.” 

They ran their horses along a level 
stretch and then headed up over the hills, 
cross-country toward their own ranch. As 
they descended a hill they saw a fire. 

“What’s that?" demanded Dennis. 

It was a remote spot, out of the way 
of any chance passer-by. There was a 
bonfire burning, and the flames threw 


Here, boys, take this fellow out. 


Better look him over, he’s hurt” 


into high light a man standing and what 
looked like many men seated about. 

At a gesture from Dennis, they stopped 
and dismounted. At the sudden memory 
of Kate’s warning, Dennis looked at his 
revolver to see that it was loaded, before 
he led the way toward the men about 
the fire. When they came near enough 
to hear what the speaker was saying, 
they crouched low and listened. 

he man who was speaking was none 
other than the senorita's caller whom 
they had escorted off the ranch. He told 
the men that when the Senorita Padrasso 
died, her five thousand acres in the heart 
of the Santa Rosa would become the prop- 
erty of the East and West Railroad; 
that big wages would be paid by that 
company, fine quarters put up for the 
men, a movie theatre would be built there, 
a motor bus would run to town Saturday 
nights. The Santa Rosa men would be 
given the first chance at the jobs through 
Caproni, who was in the pay of the East 
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and West at this moment. He 
would be notified the moment the 
East and West took possession, 
and he would be authorized to 
begin to hire the men. 

n the meantime, he told them, 
it would be advisable to get rid of 
Dennis Shawn. He had been 
superintendent at Santa Rosa so 
long that he identified the Living- 
ston estate interests with his own. 

less conscientious manager 
would be easier to handle when 
the change came. He had such a 
man in mind. It might even be well 
to start a series of threats against 
Shawn, to try to scare him off. 


HERE Dennis made an impul- 
sive move and only Chuck’s 
quick clutch on his arm kept him 
quiet. 

Old Pinto rose. 

“Me, I will tie Shawn on a 
horse—with hees face to the tail 
an’ run him off the ranch. You 
say so?" 

“No,” Caproni answered him. 
“When I want him run off Ill do 
it myself. You keep out of this." 

Various suggestions were made 
as to how best to terrify Shawn. 

One man volunteered the infor- 
mation that you might as well try 
to frighten de devil—Shawn was 
Irish and afraid of nothing. 

Dennis chuckled at that. 

They finally decided to give 
Dennis a warning. A watch was 
to be kept, and when he was found 
alone the next night he was to be 
summoned to quarters, as if in an 
emergency. On the way there he 
was to be seized and carried to a 
certain abandoned cabin, where 
masked men would await him. 
They would give him his choice 
of going to Los Angeles of his own 
free will, or going over the moun- 
tains on foot, with a guard. 

"You'll have to handle that 
pup that always follows him," 
said the speaker who had depre- 
cated Shawn's fears. 

“Well, that won't take a dozen 
men," sneered the Spanish-speak- 
ing gentleman. 

his time it was Dennis who 
clapped a hand on the other's mouth. He 
pulled Chuck back and up the hills to where 
the horses were. Silently they mounted and 
rode up the way they came. When it was 
safe to speak, Dennis said in a soft voice: 

“Chuck, me boy, there's fun ahead! 
Praise be, we can fight that fool in the 
open now. 
~ “What’ll you do to-morrow night?” 

* Do, me child! Heaven knows what 
I'l do! But the important thing is—I’ll 
be there!" lilted Shawn. 

* And Dennis was there. With his pup 
at his heels," sang Chuck softly. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE announcement was made of the 

engagement of Marcia Livingston to 
Clarke j een and the papers had pages 
of the history of the two famous families 
and of the vast wealth the marriage would 
combine. There were pictures and draw- 
ings and snapshots (Continued on page 66) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Man Who Buys and Sells Just Everything 


ROBABLY the world's champion 

trader is Gideon D. Leverett, of 
Montgomery, Alabama. So far 

as known, he and his establish- 

; ment in that city occupy a posi- 
tion absolutely unique. His slogan is: 
“We buy anything and sell everything.” 

He occupies four good-sized store-rooms 
at a prominent street corner in Mont- 
gomery, and there he is busy every day 
from dawn until after dark. In one of the 
rooms he runs what might in some places 
be called a “racket store”—china, glass- 
ware, tinware, toys, lamps, 
kitchen articles, novelties, 
and the like. In the next 
room he has a stock of sec- 
ond-hand goods, including 
furniture, stoves, and some 
store fixtures. In a third 
room he has job lots of gro- 
ceries, provisións, seeds, and 
so forth. The last room is 
his packing, unpacking, and 
repair department. Here 
all second-hand furniture 
and other articles are re- 
ceived, repaired, repainted, 
revarnished, and otherwise 
put in salable shape. 

Leverett started this un- 
usual combination of busi- 
nesses about four years ago. 
Having been unfortunate 
in a previous venture, he 
asked a friend to furnish 
the capital to give him a 
start, and to take therefor a 
half interest in the business. 
The friend put up five hun- 
dred dollars, and the enter- 
prise was launched. It had 
not at that time, however, 
all the ramifications that ıt 
has now. Before a year had 
passed, Leverett had bought 
out his partner, paying him 
one thousand dollars for his 
share, and since then he has 
been the sole proprietor. 
His business has grown at a 
remarkable rate. 

Here are some of the 
things that may be told 
about this unusual mer- 
chant. He will buy any- 
thing, from a carload of po- 
tatoes to a second-hand clock 
or stove. He will buy your 
stuff outright, or, if there is a 
large enough quantity of it, he will sell it for 
youon a brokerage basis. If you want fur- 
niture or other articles crated, packed, or 
shipped, he will do that for you in his 
packing department, and do it well. If 
you want furniture repaired, painted or 
varnished, he will do that for you, and do 
it well. He has invented and manufac- 
tures a disinfectant and a floor-polishing 
compound, both of which have a con- 
stantly widening sale. He is at once the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, job- 


6. 


doesn't matter what. 


ber, broker and general service man. 

No proposition that you can put up to 
him will startle him or fail to receive con- 
sideration. He will show you from his files 
telegrams reading: “Can you get us car 
Michigan potatoes?" or, “Ship car pecans 
at price quoted." He is a large broker in 
pecans. Another telegram is from a big 
mail-order house in Chicago, and reads 
something like this: “Will you handle 
John Smitherby piano? Wire acceptance 
or refusal.” The story is that John 


Smitherby had bought a piano, and after 


GIDEON D. LEVERETT 


Gideon D. Leverett, busily engaged in selling something, it 
He will buy almost anything from 
almost anybody, and sell it again to anybody who wants it 


it came had refused it. The house, true 
to its promise to take back any unaccept- 
able goods, had the piano on its hands, 
and rather than pay freight on the instru- 
ment back to Chicago, offered it to Lev- 
erett. Of course they knew about Lev- 
erett; his reputation has extended even 
that far. 

Some time ago a man came to him and 
said, “Leverett, I wish you'd sell my 
farm." f 

“Sure, I'll sell it!” replied Leverett, 


without even batting an eye, “if you'll 
allow me a commission.” 

“Its a go!” exclaimed the man. Lev- 
erett sold the farm within three days. 

When asked if he had ever dealt in live 
stock, Leverett replied with a twinkle, 
“Well, not in a general way; but I made a 
good trade for a billygoat the other day." 
He was out in the country on that occa- 
sion, buying a car of seed corn—which, by 
the way, he sold at a good profit in a 
Northern market—when a nian who knew 
his reputation for "buying anything" 
came to him and offered 
him a goat. Leverett closed 
a deal for the goat within 
two minutes, put it in his 
automobile and brought it 
to town. “Folks laughed at 
me about that goat," said 
he, with a grin; “but I 
laughed too, for 1 doubled 
my money on him.” 

A restaurant desired to 
liquidate its business, and 
asked Leverett to sell its 
fixtures and linen, handling 
the matter on a commission 
basis. That dauntless in- 
stantaneous trader took one 
look around, said, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly!” and went at it. 
He got eight hundred dol- 
lars out of the outfit. 

You can't faze him, no 
matter what your proposal. 
He will buy bankrupt or 
near-bankrupt stocks, and 
if desired will buy the fix- 
tures also. He will buy in a 
lump any stock damaged by 
fire, flood or storm, and 
close it out with lightning 
rapidity. Folks in Mont- 
gomery flock to Leverett's 
sales, and buy goods un- 
hesitatingly, because they 
know that he works on the 
plan of “large sales and 
small profits." 

When the big army camp 
near Montgomery was dis- 
mantled a year or two ago. 
Leverett bought all the dis- 
carded equipment, cloth- 
ing, and commissary sup- 
plies, and sold them to the 
people of Montgomery at 
microscopic profits; the se- 
cret of his ability to swing 
the deal so nicely being that he sold them 
at such low fence. that the people 
cleaned out the whole stock in a few days 
and he had his money in his pocket again, 
ready to reinvest. 

The secret of Leverett’s success, in his 
own words, is “Know your market." His 
knowledge of his own market is little short 
of encyclopedic. He studies it intensively 
all the time. When he is offered a job lot 
of goods, he knows at once whether it 
would be best to offer it to local mer- 


chants (and which merchants would be 
most apt to buy), or whether it ought to 
be retailed to he public. He knows who 
hasa typewriter, a lawn mower, or a four- 
poster bed for sale, and he knows who 
wants a second-hand truck, cash register 
or office safe. Some time ago he acquired 
a well-known car in good condition. He 
had no trouble in deciding what to do with 
it. He knew that this particular car was 
very popular around La Grange, Georgia, 
so one of his men drove the car over there 
and promptly sold it. At another time he 


Interesting People 
had a different car. He decided that Bir- 


mingham was the proper market for this 
one; so he drove it to Birmingham, sold it, 
transacted several other bits of business in 
the city, and came home on the train. 
Leverett takes one glance at what you 
have to sell, and names the figure he will 
give for it. If you make him a proposi- 
tion, his answer usually comes back with 
little more than a moment's hesitation. 
If you happen to catch him in the store 
and ask him the price of an article of fur- 
niture, his knowledge of the stock and of 
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values is such that he can usually guess 
within a dollar of the price without Took 
ing at the tag. 

One has to interview Leverett on the 
run, moving about with him from point 
to point, and being interrupted at every 
moment by clerks, salesmen, and buyers, 
who approach him on all sorts of errands. 
Within three minutes he will have given 
twenty answers and orders, completed 
half a dozen transactions, and jotted 
down as many memoranda on the back 
of the interviewer's card. A. F. H. 


From Traveling Salesman to Grower of Peonies 


OR many years Mr. E. J. Shay- 

lor pursued the rigorous calling 

of traveling salesman, quite ob- 

livious to the fact that he had 

within him the making of a 
plant wizard, to use a somewhat hack- 
neyed term. 

Even when, twenty years ago, he left 
the road to settle down in a permanent 
abode and determined to raise flowers for 
a living, he did not realize that he was 
destined to become one of the greatest 
peony experts of the age. In fact, he 
started in to grow gladioli; but when he 
found that this would necessitate the 
erection of a frost-proof cellar for storing 
the bulbs, and that such a cellar would 
cost several thousand dollars, he aban- 
doned the plan, for money was by no 
means plentiful with him. 

Then someone suggested the peony. 

The erstwhile traveling salesman pur- 
chased a piece of rough land on the top of 
a hillside in one of Boston's suburbs. The 
place was a tangled wilderness of trees, 
shrubs, and briers, and even yet the house 
which crowns the hill and in which Mr. 
Shaylor and his wife live stands almost 
alone, with tall trees surrounding the 
clearing. 

Yet this spot has become the Mecca of 
peony lovers the world over. As one sces 
the number of people who climb the 
rugged road leading to the crest of the 
hill, one is reminded of Thoreau's remark 
about the public beating a well-worn path 
to the door, however humble it may be, 
of any man who does something in a bet- 
ter way than his fellows. z 

Mr. Shaylor’s home, though, is by no 
means humble. On the contrary, it is a 
fine modern home, built from the pro- 
ceeds of peony plants. Yet it was a mod- 
est beginning which the ex-drummer 
made; bocsus the first roots which were 
planted in the wilderness home, two hun- 
dred in all, represented an investment of 
only twenty-four dollars. 

Quite naturally, they were not very 
high-class roots. On the contrary, many 
of them turned out to be entirely different 
from the names which they bore. There 
is reason to believe that at least a hundred 
of them were scarcely anything but 
sweepings from the bin of the dealer who 
sold them. Nevertheless, from this small 
beginning the business has grown until at 
the present time it is not unusual for Mr. 
Shaylor to sell a single root for a hundred 
dollars. 

The flowers which these roots bear, 
however, are distinctly different from 


those produced by the cheap plants of the 
early days. They are seedlings of Mr. 
Shaylor’s own planting, for the former 
drummer has manifested a positive genius 
for making crosses which will produce 
eonics of unrivaled size, form and color. 
t was such a seedling which took the first 
prize at the National Peony Show a year 
ago. 
While a hundred dollars is the largest 
rice he has obtained for a single bulb, 
Ir. Shaylor is confident that he will have 


one in the near future which will easily 
bring two hundred dollars. The plant to 
which he pins his faith is already four 
years old, and is showing a few flowers of 
marvelous beauty in form and texture, 
with a heart of purest gold. 

Even the inferior varieties of peonies 
are by no means cheap compared with 
some other plants, because the growing ot 
peonies is a long and tedious process. It 
was eight years ago, for example, that 
Mr. Shaylor planted the seeds from which 


E. J. SHAYLOR 


Mr. Shaylor started life as a traveling salesman, and is now one 


of the leading peony growers in the country. He has developed 
some unusual and rarely beautiful specimens of the flower 
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have come the plants that he is selling 
to-day. 


It may seem like an easy way to build 


up a profitable business, but it must be 


remembered that out of a hundred seed- 
lings only one may prove marketable, the 
rest being worthless. There is an uncer- 
tainty about the work which is discour- 
aging to any man whois not an enthusiast, 
and unless that man is a genius as well, 
he may fail to secure a worth-while speci- 
men from thousands of crosses. 

“Have you any system?” I asked Mr. 
Shaylor. 

“Nothing of the sort,” he replied. 

“Well, then,” said I, “how does it hap- 
pen that you can do this, when others 
fail?” - 

He looked at me a moment. 

“Can you tell me," he answered, “why 
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Caruso can move thousands of people to 
laughter or tears, while another man's 
vocal efforts have no effect at all?” 

Then, without waiting to hear my re- 
ply, he said, “It is the same with growing 
flowers. There must be a natural aptitude 
for the work. I cannot tell how I do it. 
I simply know that I have the instinct to 
mate one flower with another, and that 
oftentimes the results prove to be exactly 
what I wish. Of course there are certain 
principles which every hybridizer must 
follow; but the natural instinct is the 
secret of success." 

Such peonies as those grown in the 
Shaylor gardens are revelations to people 
who are familiar only with the old-fash- 


ioned garden “piney” of our grandmoth-. 


ers' days. 
These new creations of mammoth size 


are wonderful examples of what can be 
done by constant and persistent efforts in 
a direct line. Just now peony growers all 
over the world are endeavoring to obtain 
a peony which is all yellow. A prize of a 
hundred dollars has been offered to the 
hybridizer who is first successful. Mr. 
Shaylor is not seeking the prize, but does 
believe that in due course of time he will 
have the yellow peony. He has already 
taken pink peonies and bred out all of the 
color, producing white petals with enor- 
mous yellow centers. It is reasonable to 
believe that before long these white petals 
will become yellow. The thing should be 
just as possible as to obtain a peony which 
is almost black. One of Mr. Shaylor': 
seedlings, Wilham F. Turner, is so dark 
that it borders closely on black. 
E. I. F. 


A Human Signboard That Shouts 


HEN the last batter in the 
ninth pop-flies out to cen- 
terfield, you hear a mighty 
roar and rumble as of emp- 
ty hogsheads tumbling over 
one another. “Ladee-eez 'nd Jumpm’n!” 
bellows a voice as of a vol- 
canic eruption, “don’t for- 
get th' Hot Times at Hot 
Wells! Hot Dogs, Hot Ta- 
males, 'nd Hot Baths!" 

San Antonio, Texas, claims 
to be the only city in these 
United States holding such 
an institution as “Mega- 
phone Meyers,” a man who 
devotes his entire time and 
attention to advertising the 
wares of others via the lung- 
power method. Meyers 
plies his trade from early 
morning till late at night. 
He is a familiar sight to the 
many million tourists who 
have been through the Ala- 
mo City. 

Usually Meyersis mounted 
astride a cow-pony which 
has seen service since the 
Rough Riders were organized 
in San Antonio. It is a cav- 
alry horse, and obeys all the 
commands. In the picture, 
Meyers is advertising the 
Kendall County Fair. He 
changes his costume five and 
ten times a day. In the 
evening hour he tells the 
populace where it can dance: 
“Don’t forget the dance, 
Ladee-eez 'nd Jumpm’n, to- 
night on the Saint Anthony 
Roof!” 

People of San Antonio 
wonder if there is anything 
under the sun needing ad- 
vertising that fails to find a 
friend in Julius Meyers, the 
Megaphone Man. Ask any 
old-line native, and you 
fearn that Meyers plays no 
favorites; that he withholds his lung 
power from nothing that might be 
shouted to the four winds. He is here, 
there and everywhere. 


The clothes Julius wears are furnished 
by the people who hire him to advertise 
their stuff. A coat of the color to de- 
light an Irishman's eye bears on its back 
big white letters giving the location of 
a clothing store. The hat crowning Mey- 


JULIUS MEYERS 


Megaphone Meyers proclaiming 


ers’s head carries a scarlet band bearing 
a name of national renown, a famous 
soft drink. His horse is decked out 
in all sorts of banners, with the Ameri- 


abroad 
the delights and advantages of the Kendaii 
County Fair. He lives in San Antonio, Texas 


can flag floating high above all others. 

As advertisers, Julius carries local and 
foreign firms on his books. He makes-up 
to meet the exigency of the occasion. |! 
he is shouting for a photo-play being en- 
acted on the. screen a we own 
theatre, he portrays the lead- 
ing male róle. e made a 
hit advertising “The Masked 
Rider.” Julius Meyers is an 
actor. 

San Antonio boasts of 
many antiques; but it claims 
no character more unique 
than ““Megaphone Meyers.” 
Its citizens are willing to 
stack Julius against all com- 
ers in all other cities of the 
United States. Everybody in 
town knows him. Hecameto 
San Antonio twenty years 
ago on a stretcher. He had 
only a short while to live, so 
the doctors said. One of his 
lungs was about gone. To- 
day, at fifty, Julius Meyers 
can Jairi outride, out- 
run, and—get this! outshout 
wh eo in a E 

and-pi or ripe-fallen. 
He has a pair of lungs hit- 
ting on all-twelve. And 
there are those who believe 
he possesses two pairs. How- 
ever that 


ma’ ulius 
Meyers, San rdi hu- 


man advertisi medium, 
delivers the ‘He is an 
example of t outdoor liv- 


ing will do in the way of re- 
Juvenation. R 


tioned 

probabl 

be San mio as he 
could have in the big town. 


Not a day goes over his head 

that does not net him ten 
dollars, and sometimes fifteen. It is 2 
profitable venture for “Megaphone Mey- 
ers,” besides which he takes a keen delight 
in amusing his fellow man. J. J. P 
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“Hello! little stranger 
ou warn me of danger 
I'll guard all my children | with care 
I'll see every day 
They have Poly of play 
And eat Campbell's nourishing fare." 


JOSEP GAMPBELL GOMPAN 
X CAMDEN. N.J.U.S-A. ua 


Watch the health buioiieter 


Look out for the little warning signs—poor 
appetite, uneasy sleep, uncertain temper. 
ip these symptoms in the bud. Don't wait 
- for serious trouble, particularly with the children. 
$ See that they have plenty of sleep, plenty of 
34 play. Above all watch their appetites. 
i Here is where Campbell’ s Tomato Soup will 
Us 
| help you most decidedly. ' It is rich in the tonic 
properties—vitamines the doctors call them—which 
strengthen digestion and aid the body's natural 
$ building-up processes. 
1 Made of vine-ripened tomatoes and other 
oy nutritious materials, everybody enjoys and thrives 
on this delicious soup. 
Serve it regularly and often. It will do the 
whole family a world of good. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Hear Rachmaninoff on the 


New Edison 


r i YHIS illustration is reproduced 
from an actual photograph of 
Rachmaninoff playing the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt) 
while the New Edison RE-CREATED 
his previous rendition of the same 
composition. 
The absolute fidelity of the RE- 
CREATION to the artist's original 
performance amazed and aston- 
ished the listeners. 


Once more the New Edison's per- 
fect Realism was proved by the 
acid test of direct comparison. 


We are very glad to announce that 
Rachmaninoff has also made re- 
cordings for one of the standard 
talking machines. We invite com- 
parison. Hear Rachmaninoff at 


the store of any Edison dealer. 


Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


EDISON RACHMANINOFF RE-CREATIONS 
Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian 
Rhapsodie 

(Liszt) Part 1 

No. 82169 Second Hungarian 
Rhapsodie 

( Liszt) Part 2 


No. 82170 Second Hungarian 
Rhapsodie 


No. 82187 PreludeInCSharp 
Minor, Op. 3 
(Liszt ) Part 3 (Rachmaninoff) 


No. 82187 Polka de W.R. 
( Rachmaninoff) 


(With Mr. Rachmaninoff's Cadenza) 


No. 82170 Pastorale 
( Scarlatti-Tausig ) 


From an actual photograph taken in Mr. 
Rachmaninef's home, in New York City 
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of the happy couple, alone and together. 
The Toy Theatre came in for much ad- 
vertisement, and finally Marcia refused to 
look at a paper, daily or weekly, she was 
so bored with the publicity they were ex- 
posed to. 

“Why do you bother, old girl? I never 
read the filthy sheets!" Clarke said when 
she complained of it to him. 

There began interminable dinners and 
teas in honor of.the engagement, and 
night after night Clarke brought her 
home at midnight, dutifully kissed her 
good night and went his way. For about 
three weeks Marcia bore the celebration 


like a lady, and then she revolted. She . 


sent hurried excuses to her hostesses, and 
a wire to Clarke, saying she had been 
called away, and would send an address 
later. 


Whereupon she retired in solitary state: 


to the upper floors of her house, gave 
strict orders to the servants that no one 
was to be admitted except Mary Jane 
Paul, that they were to say to all inquiries 
that Miss Livingston was out of town. 

She summoned Miss Paul by telephone. 

“T can't come to-day, Marcia, we've 
got a dress rehearsal at the Toy Theatre, 
and I've got one million things to do at 
the school.” 

“You'd better come," her employer 
threatened darkly. 

“Js anything the matter?’ 

“There is!’ 

“Serious?”’ 

se ” 


“All right, I'll come.” 


OME hours later Miss Paul was ush- 

ered in, She supposed that the house, 
closed and shuttered, presaged Marcia’s 
departure to Europe, or her country place. 
It was a hot day, and the dark, cool halls 
were soothing after the glare outside. On 
a chaise-longue in her charming sitting- 
room, lay Marcia, with a book face down 
on her lap. An electric fan breezed be- 
side her, a carafe, frosted with a chilled 
drink of some kind, stood in reach of her 
i e d Mary J 

e greeted Mary Jane. 

“What is it?” asked her guest briskly. 
“Are you ill?” 

“Take off your hat, and have some of 
that cool stuff to drink. You may as 
well make yourself comfortable and relax, 
because you are a prisoner.” 

Miss Paul laughed, obeyed, and in- 
quired: 

“What’s all this foolishness? Prisoner? 
Have you committed a crime, Marcia?” 

“No such luck. I’m in hiding, that's 
all; and I’m not going to do it alone.” 

“But you have to hide from some- 
body? Who is it?” 

iss Paul took a large chair, put her 
feet up on a footstool, sipped her drink 
appreciatively. Marcia looked at her, 
but made no answer. 

“Is it your lover?” she demanded. 

“My what?” said Marcia. “Oh, do 
you mean Clarke?" 

She laughed spontaneously at the idea 
of his being a lover. 


Married? 


(Continued from page 59) 


“Naturally I mean Clarke. You're 
oing to marry him, aren't you? It’s 
going ry : you? It’ 
natural to suppose he is your lover, isn't 
it?" demanded Miss Paul somewhat tartly. 
“I suppose it is," with a sigh. 
“Then you are hiding from him.” 
“ Ye-es—from him, and those everlast- 
ing dinners where we meet the same 
eople and say the same things—” 
P 4€ y x » 
ook here, Marcia, let's get down to 
truth about this business. Are you in 
] : a y 
love with thjs man? 
46 N—no.” 
“You certainly aren’t marrying him 
for money or position!” 
[1] No ” 


“Then why, in the name of sense, did 
you get engaged to him?” 

“Well, it was a rainy Sunday, and we 
both were blue, and lonesome—" 


M^RY JANE stared at her a moment, 
and then she threw back her head and 
shouted with laughter. Marcia watched 
her, interested but not amused. * 

“Of all the ridiculous things! 
just a sort of joke, then, was it?" 

“No, Clarke has been asking me to 
marry him once or twice a year for years. 
I don't see what difference it makes 
whether I marry him or not—do you?" 

“If you don't love him, I should say 
it made considerable difference. Have 
you ever loved any man, Marcia?" 

*'No—not exactly. I loved a man on 
a steamer once, but I didn't meet him." 

“I’m serious. If you don't love this 
man, it is a sin for you to go on with 
this," Mary Jane said firmly. 

*Will you tell me what I'm to do, 
then? I've done everything I can think 
of, and it all bores me. T've been every- 
where in the world, and there's nothing 
left but to marry—" 

“Yes; 
this man.” 

* Well—he isn't brilliant perhaps, but 
he's average of our class. . . ." 

“ Average nothing. He makes me think 
of Tolstoy’s ‘Living Corpse. He never 
had a thrill in his life—he's simply dead. 
Why I'd rather marry a street sweeper!” 

* Maybe I would—but I don't know 


any,” 

‘This cursed money!" cried Mary. “If 
ps would only have terrible reverses and 
ose it, then you'd have a chance!’ 

“Do you think it’s the money, Mary 
Jane? Isn't it our times? Hasn’t the 
war taken the zest out of living? Hasn't 
dry-rot set in in my class?" 

* Perhaps—and you don’t use any 
brains to save yourself. You marry and 
intermarry, you rich, just like royal fami- 
lies, with the same results. You go out 
and marry the man with a hoe, and have 
some sturdy peasant babies. . . .”’ 

“You keep on mentioning these inter- 
esting gentlemen, the street sweeper and 
the man with the hoe, but what d 
does that do me? Can I go and say ‘Dear 
sir, I am a very rich young woman. Will 
you oblige me by marrying me?” ” 

Mary Jane sighed. 

** Of course, in a way, that nonsense is 


It was 


but you don't need to marry ` 
y Ty 


true. But you could meet men outside 
this country-club-polo-playing set if you 
made up your mind to." 

“How?” 

“Go and live simply in some place 
where you aren’t known.” 

“My dear Mary Jane, without undue 
boasting I may remind you that my face 
has ornamented the public prints of the 
country to the exclusion of-even moving 

icture actresses for four weeks. I’m at 
east as well known as Mary Pickford.” 

Again Mary Jane sighed. “ You won't 
work—” 

"No I won't. I hate it. If I could 
bear the thought of work I'd go to your 
artist colony and get them to take me 
in; but I can’t. I want to be waited on; 
I want my breakfast in bed; I want all 
the tiresome details of living looked after 


by somebody else. . . .’’. 
."And there you are. It’s a vicious 
circle—" 


“Leading back to Clarke Jessup?'* 

Mary Jane made no answer. 

'* Doesn't it?" 

* Why have you run away if you intend 
to marry him?" 

* Well —1 suppose when we're married 
I'll face the fact that he bores me as 
part of my life." 

"But you won't! You've never put 
up with being bored in your life. You 
always bolted. You've had no discipline. 
You’re selfish and pampered and you'll 
bolt again, but this time with the scandal 
of divorce as the price.” 

* You're a cheerful cell-mate. I didn't 
bring you here to paint a roseate picture 
like that." 

“What did you bring me for?” 

*"To—to—' 


SUDDENLY two large tears began a 
slow descent down the girl's cheeks. 
“Don’t mind about them—it’s heat and 
nerves and everything," she said, scorning 
to wipe the offending eyes. 
"Sorry 1 was so brutal; but my main 
use to you, Marcia, is that I'm the sole 
and oniy person who tells you the truth 


about yourself.” 


“You do—you certainly do!’ 

“You have to admit, also, that I know 
you se worth better than anybody 
else 

“Have I a true worth, Ma ane?'' 

"[ couldn't bother with va of you 
hadn’t. I’m really very fond of you 
you know.” 

“So far as I’m aware, 
true vend ive got." 

ow long do you propose 
here in retreti? T ee eae 

“A week or two. You'd better tele- 
phone the office that you’ve gone on a 
"S ant be done. PI 
i an’t one. I'll stay he i 
if you like. I may even mariage a 
day now and then, but I wouldn’t give 
up being in on these last touches at the 
school for anything,” said Mary Jane de- 
cisively. 

Marcia begged and cajoled and threat- 
ened, but in vain. So it was arranged 


you're the only 
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Brother its your Move! 


ROBT. BURNS 
Invincible 
t 


O cigar having a full Havana filler makes E63 
c Straight 


new friends faster, or keeps old friends: ss 
longer, than Robt. Burns. 


Good reason why: Rare value at the price. 
Robt. Burns’ full Havana filler gives him fine 
flavor. Special curing gives that Havana 
rare mildness. His neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 


Do yourself this favor: Try a Robt. Burns 
Invincible or Longfellow today. Robt. Burns 
may be had at good cigar stores everywhere. 


NATIONAL BRANDS ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow 
NEW YORK CITY (actual size) 


Foil-wrapped 
17c 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? Box of 6088.00 
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that Mary Jane was to take off all 
the time she could from Miss Living- 
ston’s affairs to spend it in Miss Living- 
ston’s company. Every morning the 
working woman set out cheerfully for her 
job, while her employer killed time with 
a late breakfast and improvised tasks. 

At night they dined in Marcia's sit- 
ting-room, and about ten o'clock they 
would set out on foot to walk up-town 
for some exercise, or they would get in 
a little racing car and Marcia would drive 
them out into the country. Once when 
the girl was especially restless they drove 
all night, watched the sun up, and went 
to bed in the broad daylight. 

They talked the whole world round in 
their many hours together, but by mutual 
instinct they avoided the subject of Mar- 
cia's engagement. 

Ma Jane Paul thought about it a 
great deal. It seemed to her a grievous 
mistake, and yet given the situation, the 
girl's eraning or lack of it and her money, 
it seemed hideously inevitable. This man 
or that it made little difference, perhaps, 
if he must be chosen from this particular 

roup. So absorbed did she become in 
Martias problem that she went along 
the streets looking for the kind of man 
she felt the girl should marry. She began 
to understand in these days they spent 
together that the new school could not fill 
herlife, any morethan the Toy Theatre had 
—that something personal, vital, dynamic, 
must come to her, if she was to be saved. 
Otherwise, one more beautiful, feverish, 
unsatisfied woman would be added to the 
list of rich young matrons. 

“Mary Jane, when do you expect to 

ut the finishing touches to the school?’ 
arcia asked her one night. 

“The day we open,” the other smiled. 

“What is the date on which your out- 
rageous conscience will allow you to leave 
the building—to put it exactly ?'* 

“I don't know. Why?’ 

“Ts there any way to find out?’ 

“I suppose I might, approximately. 
Why?" 

“Tl tell you why when you find out,” 
teased Marcia. 


AE next night she gave an approximate 
ate. 

“Good. The Saturday after that, you 
and I are going to sail for Europe." 

“Marcia! f can’t afford any such ex- 
travagance,” interrupted the other. 

“I was taught that it was rude to in- 
terrupt! You will go, Miss Paul, as mana- 
ger of the new school, to investigate 
similar institutions on the Continent. It 
will be purely a business trip, and as 
such expenses will be paid by your em- 
ployer.’ 

“Marcia, you old dear, you’re just 
making this an excuse—” 

“I’m making a business proposition, 
Miss Paul." 

“I accept it with hallelujahs, Miss 
Livingston." 

“My idea is to stay in my retreat 
until we sail. Then ri write from the 
other side, as if we'd been there all the 


“Marcia, are you being quite fair to 
Mr. Jessup?’ 

“It will be fairer to him in the end, 
for me not to see much of him until I’m 
married to him, Mary Jane.” 

“It’s your affair, of course.” 


So it was decided upon, and the plans 
made. They sailed the first of August by 
the southern route to France. 

“My last fling before the prison doors 
clang to!’ said Marcia. 

“Cheerful view of marriage," com- 
mented Mary Jane. 

“I believe you’re quite sentimental 
about marriage, Mary Jane,” Marcia ac- 
cused her. : 

“I am—quite.” 

In late September they turned their 
faces homeward, because the school was 
to open on October 15th, and there were 
many preliminaries for Mary Jane to ar- 
range. 

“Well,” said she as they came in sight 
of the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, “it has been a perfect trip, all 
but getting you a proper husband. Who 
would have thought that it was so dif- 
ficult to find just a plain, common, garden 
variety of man?’ 


CHAPTER VII 


DENNIS and Chuck burst in upon 
Williams, placidly reading the mod- 
ern poets. 

“Chuck the poet, old top, we’ve got a 
mountain feud on our hands!’ cried the 
boy excitedly. ` 

Wiliams looked up, and asked in his 
serious way: 

“What are you raving about, Chuck?” 

“While you've been reading your bally 
poets, Denny and I have been to a meet- 
ing of the Ku-Klux Klan where we 
learned, happily, that we were to be 
the favored objects of their immediate 
attention!” 

Williams shook his head, and Dennis 
laughed. 

“English it for me, Dennis,” he urged. 
Dennis told him the story of their ad- 
venture. He listened intently, asking a 


. question now and then or making some 


comment. 

“Were you near enough to identify the 
men?” 

“I saw a good many faces," Dennis 
answered, and named possibly a dozen 
men. 

“You say this agent deliberately an- 
nounced Caproni to be a spy?’ 

“He did,’ quoth Chuck. “I hope in 
the final pickings I get Caproni!” 

Williams turned an anxious face to 
Shawn. 

“This is certainly ‘serious, Dennis. 
What do you propose to do?’ 

“I propose to be kidnapped,” smiled 
the Irishman, lighting his pipe. 

“That is folly. They might kill you." 

“Not on your life.” 

“Im in this, too. I'm referred to as 
the ‘pup,’ and I'm scheduled for capture," 
boasted Chuck. 

* You cannot count on their carrying 
out the plan exactly, Dennis. A lot of 
lawless dagoes and hunkies masked and 
out of hand—they might carry you two 
fellows up in the mountains and knife 
you,” Williams protested. 

“Or hold us for ransom! By the lord 
Harry—I feel like somebody at last. 
Beautiful blond boy carried to mountains 
by bandit and held for ransom!'" 

* Shut up, Chuck, and let me think," 
murmured Dennis. 

Dennis wandered out to the veranda. 

* Williams, my dear, you'd better join 


us to-morrow night. Do noble deeds— 
not dream them all day long! It may be 
some party!” Chuck teased the older man. 

“It is sometimes dangerous to be as 
funny as you can be, English," he replied 
with ominous calm. 

"Help!" howled Chuck, hurrying off 
to bed. 


HE next morning, when Dennis 

strolled out to breakfast he came upon 
Harvey Williams cleaning a revolver. 
Wong crossed the patio, gazed at the un- 
wonted sight, and smiled before he slipped 
to the kitchen. Williams never looked 
up, he was absorbed in the work. 

“Well, old man, going to war ?” laughed 
Dennis. 

“Tm in on this fight, Dennis," he an- 
swered. 

"Can you shoot?" Shawn asked him 


* curiously. 


“You bet your life I can shoot! What 
do you take me for, a mollycoddle?” 
cried Williams, with the first show of 
heat he had ever exhibited to Shawn. 

“I do not," said he. “We’ll certainly 
need you, Williams." 

Chuck came out of the house. 

“Holy Christian fathers!" he cried. 
“ Be careful with that gun, Williams!’ 

. "Shut up!" ordered Williams. “I’m 
in on this party, and I don't want any 
more talk from you." 

Chuck stared. 

"Gosh—you're a regular feller,” he 
said. "Let's eat." 

After breakfast Dennis said: 

"Ive got an idea. You fellows come 
along with me this morning, will you’ 
We'll talk as we ride." 

Later, they set off. Chuck watched 
Williams out of the corner of his eyes. 
and saw that he was no stranger to a 
horse, although he had always refused to 
ride. He kept his jocular comments to 
himself, however, for there was a gleam 
in Williams's eye that boded ill for the 
humorist. 

Dennis led them off toward the sawmill. 

“These fellows at the mill are loyal to 
us, I think. I’m dead sure of McKim, 
the foreman. I thought we'd organize a 
little masked ball of our own, just to 
provide dancing partners for the kidnap- 
pers,” he explained. 

“Whoopee!” poled Chuck ecstatically. 

“Tl get McKim to call out some men 
who can fight and who can be relied on, 
and we'll just tell them the situation." 

“Good idea,” commented Williams. 

* While Chuck and I are getting our- 
selves kidnapped, you'll captain these 
other fellows, illiams, and be ready for 
rescue. 
_ They rode up the hill, and Chuck went 
in search of McKim. He was a thickset 
little Irishman, gentle as a kitten most of 
the time, and ready to fight all comers 
when he was mad. He was a favorite 
with the men, just as Shawn was. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Shawn," he said. 
nnne with pleasure. He nodded to 

illiams. “Are NS coming in, sor?” 

This because Dennis was dismounting, 
Williams following suit. 

"Look here, McKim, have ye got any 
trouble-makers down here, among your 
men?" 

« Not so's ye'd notice," grinned McKim. 

‘The men are satisfied, they're loyal 
to the company?" i 


O condition or set of cir- 

cumstances ever seems to 
swerve or change people's good 
opinion of the Hupmobile. 


The reason, of course, is bound 
to be both simple and sound. 


The Hupmobile proves, and re- 
proves every day, its extraordi- 
nary value—by the high quality 
and constancy of its service, 
and the remarkably low cost of 
that service. 


It follows, almost inevitably, 
that public feeling should now 
be merged into the definite 
conviction that the Hupmobile 
is the best car of its class in 
the world. 
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“They are—or they quit!" 

“We've got the devil of a mess up at 
the other camp. The East and West 
wants to grab the Padrasso ranch, when 
the senorita dies, and they’re laying their 
plans for it now. They've got a spy 
working our men up, and last night Eng- 
lish and I listened in on a plan to get rid 
of me as superintendent and manager of 
Santa Rosa —"' 

“The P?’ burst out McKim. 

“They're going to kidnap me to-night 
and scare the life out of me, so lll leave 
the ranch—” 

“Of all the——!’ 

“Exactly. Well, we thought we'd give 
them a run for their money. You haven'c 
got a dozen fellows or so who can fight, 
have you?” 

"Have I? Mr. 


Shawn." 


M:K™ bolted into the mill so fast 
that his bow legs fairly twinkled. 
The three men smiled. In ten minutes 
he was back with fifteen huskies, who 
looked a little anxious at being summoned 
by the manager. 

* You'll go far to pick a better bunch 
than this, Mr. Shawn," said McKim. 

Dennis nodded. 

“Boys, I want some help ‘to-night to 
wind up some dirty business. We've got 
some sneaks up at the other camp who 
are going to try to run me off the ranch.” 

“For the love o' heaven?’ said one of 
the men simply. 

“T guess I'll stick to Santa Rosa for a 
while. The idea is this: Chuck and I 
are to be grabbed to-night and carried 
off to that cabin up in the hills we use 
for a hunting camp—” 

Heads were nodded. 

“There we are to be threatened, scared 
within an inch of our lives, and we pro- 
mise to leave at once—"' 

A loud guffaw interrupted him. 

"Exactly. You get the idea. Our 
thought was that if Mr. Williams here 
and a bunch of you fellows were in hiding 
round the cabin, we might get them to 
promise to leave at once." 

More laughter. 

"We'll be there, Mr. Shawn," said 
McKim. 

“Oh, you'd better not mix in, McKim. 
Send your men. I don't want to lose a 
good foreman,” began Dennis. 

*Mr. Shawn, would ye be takin' mo- 
ther's milk from a babe? "Tis nary a 
fight I've had for long an'-long," mur- 
mured the Irishman. 

"All right, McKim, suit yourself,” 
laughed Shawn. “Bring some masks, 
boys, so we can fool 'cm, and do as Wil- 
liams tells you; because we will work out 
the plan and the signals and everything 
in advance. Beat 'em up a bit, but no 
shooting. Each fellow will take a man 
on his horse; we'll give them a rough ride 
way over to the edge of nowhere, and start 
them for town on foot. Do you get me?" 

“We do, sir,"—with much laughter. 

“Good. Be ready at dark. Mr. Wil- 
liams will ride down here for you. Much 
obliged to you," grinned Dennis. 

“Tis obliged we are to you, sor," cried 
McKim. 

The three conspirators mounted and 
rode off. 

“So far, so good," said Williams. 

“So far, much better!” amended Chuck. 


Wait wan minute, 


“Let’s go back by way of the nursery 
and have a few words with that dirty 
traitor Caproni,” suggested Dennis. 

‘They came to the nursery acres where 
the small trees were set. Caproni came 
to speak to them. Dennis asked him 
some questions about the work and he 
answered most affably. The other men 
rested on their shovels and looked at the 
trio sullenly. 

“Gosh, I’m glad we're onto this plot. 
I wouldn't enjoy it half so much if they 
were springing this on us," remarked 
Chuck to Williams, under his breath. 

“Pretty tough-looking customers, all 
right," Williams agreed. 

They rode back to the ranch-house at 
noon. 

“We'll do some letters this afternoon, 
Williams, and work out the rest of the 
plan. You can take a half-day off, Chuck" 

"Much obliged.  l'd like to rest up for 
evening. I’ve never been kidnapped 
before, and I want to be all fresh. to en- 
joy it." 

They laughed at him. He was so like 
an excited little boy going to the circus. 

It was finally decided that Williams 
should set off alone for the mill while the 
men in quarters were at their supper. He 
was to have his forces ambushed and 
ready when the kidnappers and their 
prisoners arrived. The signal for the res- 
cue party was to be a call from Dennis 
of "Help-Help-Help"' They were to 
rush in, overpower the ruffians, and carry 
them off. In the meantime, Dennis and 
Chuck were deliberately to expose them- 
selves to capture, by riding away from 
the house past quarters. 


HEN Wong called them to dinner, 

they were all sharp-set for the adven- 
ture. They talked and laughed and joked 
one another with unwonted ardor. They 
lit their pipes and smoked hard for some 
minutes. "Then Williams rose: 

“Well, I'm off. ‘Help’ three times is 
the signal for attack, and we ride north- 
east after we get our men." . 

“Right. See you later,” grinned Dennis. 

Williams left them. Chuck went indoors, 
and Dennis smoked alone in the patio. 
Presently he saw a figure creeping along 
close to the wall, inside the court. He put 
his hand on his revolver. 

“Don’t shoot, me— Kate," said a voice 
in a whisper. 

“What do you want?” harshly. 

* Don't go way from ranch-house to- 
night." 

“Come here, Kate," he ordered. 

She glanced around, then rose and 
walked toward him. 

It is difficult to say what mixture of 
blood ran in Kate's veins. It seemed 
impossible that old Pinto could be her 
father. She was straight and slim and 
voung. Her skin was not brown like a 
Mexican's, but it was smooth like deep- 
toned ivory. Great black eyes stared, 
unblinking, from this background; her 
hair was black, shining and straight. She 
came toward Dennis with the free swing 
of the primitive. 

“What are all these warnings, Kate?’ 
Dennis asked her. 

“Trouble for you—don't go way to- 
night." 

* But who is making the trouble, Kate? 
Is it Pinto?" 

“Pinto, old devil," she replied. 


* Granted—but what does he want?" 

“Don’t know." 

“ Does Caproni know who’s at the bot- 
tom of this?’’ 

“Don’t know,” she shrugged. 

“Won’t they punish you if they find 
out you warned me?” 

She shrugged again, but made no an- 
swer. 

“Won’t they?’ he insisted. 

He took her by the shoulders and turned 
her so he could see her face. She was 
trembling. 

“ Kate, old Pinto will beat you for this.” 

“Don’t care.” 

“But why should you risk a beating 
for me?” 

Kate love Dennis Shawn,” 
simply. 

He dropped his hands from her shoul- 
ders quickly, startled by her words. Sud- 
denly her arms were about his neck. 

“Kate love Dennis Shawn,” she re- 
peated. 

“I say, Denny,” called Chuck, and 
came upon them suddenly. ‘“‘Holy mack- 
erel! I apologize.” 

Dennis loosened the girl’s arms. 

“Kate risked a beating, maybe worse, 
to warn me,” he said. 

“Good old Kate! She deserved the re- 
ward she didnt get—and more,” re- 
marked Chuck. 

“ Dennis Shawn thanks you, Kate.” 

“You not go away to-night?” 

_“TIl not go far, Kate. It will be all 
right. You’re not to worry. Understand. 
Nothing will happen to me. PIl be pro- 
tected.” 

_ " No—no—don' go," she begged, cling- 
ing to him. i 

“I must. Here—you go in there and 
wait,” he said, pointing to the living- 
room of the ranch-house. 

She turned to appeal to Chuck. 

“Ies all right, Kate. We're on!" he 
grinned. 


she said 


She went into the house then. The 
two men strolled off to the stables. 
“Plucky of the little devil. They'd 


ead alive if they knew," said Chuck. 
oe » 
es. 

"She's a beauty, Dennis, and she's crazy 
about you." 

“As soon as you mix up with their 
women, you lose authority over the men." 

: : 

tosh! Authority over the men could 

go hang, if that beauty made love to me 
like that.” 


HEY strolled, walking their horses 

slowly past the quarters. There was 
no singing to-night, only a grim silence 
pervaded the place. Even the slatternly 
wives were quiet. 

Dennis and Chuck rode a mile and a 
half before they heard the horses behind 
them. They slowed down to a walk. 

“T feel like a débutante at her first 
ball,” whispered Chuck, just before the 
masked riders overtook and surrounded 
them. They were swiftly dismounted. 
gagged, their arms tied, their revolvers 
taken from them; they were set back on 
their horses, which were led by the avo 
leaders. 

In silence the procession moved on to- 
ward the cabin. Not a word had been 
spoken so far. Dennis looked over at 

huck, and the boy winked at him. 

Arrived at the cabin they were led in 
and the gags taken off; the men made a 
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Looks the Part—and Plays It 


True, handsome is as handsome does," but— must a motor 
truck be ugly in order to be efficient? We have been told 
that this Reo Speed Wagon is ‘‘too good looking’’— that there 
is no need for fine finish and graceful design in a motor truck 
or its body. @ Well, we are not ashamed of the good looks of 
this Speed Wagon. €| It is just as good as it looks. QItis — 
just as reliable as it is handsome. @ Its outward finish truly 
reflects its internal excellence. @ No need to put a crude cast 
iron water tank—instead of a more efficient and equally strong 
as well as sightly radiator—on the front of a truck to prove its 
sturdiness. €] A front like a Mogul proves nothing as to the 
actual power of the motor or carrying quality of frame and 
axles! Q Owners of Reo Speed Wagons are as proud of their 
looks as of their performance. €| Driver doesn’t need to qualify 
as an acrobat to get in and out of the seat! @ Control is as 
simple as in a lady’s Coupe—and his comfort is just as care- 
fully considered in the design of this Reo. @ And the farmer- 
owner who uses his Speed Wagon with “‘carry-all’’ body to 
take the folks to town after hours or for a Sunday ride, fully 
appreciates its natty appearance. @ In the olden times it 
would have been preferred—had such an equipage existed—to 
the surrey or the coach and four. @ With its silent motor and 
soft pneumatic tires, it affords a ride such as our grandparents 
never dreamed. Q Yes—Reo Speed Wagons are handsome 
in appearance—and in performance they justify their looks. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ LANSING, MICHIGAN > 
n Reo Motor Car Qo of Canada, Led. 


Copyright Reo Motor Car Co. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 
IE) 


“See, it can't go off accidentally" 


“The only way to discharge an Iver Johnson 
is to pull the trigger (1) all the way back. This 
action raises the lifter (2) which forces the ham- 
mer (3) to cocking position. When lifter is at 
its highest point, the hammer covers the firing 
pin (4) and at this position the hammer is re- 
leased, striking the lifter, which in turn strikes 
the firing pin." 

No impact can force the hammer against 
the firing pin. Thus the world famous slogan, 
“Hammer the Hammer." And this is why wom- 
en are not timid about having an Iver Johnson 
in the home. 

Drawn tempered piano-wire springs keep the 
Iver Johnson permanently alive and alert. And 
the perfect rifled barrel speeds the bullet straight 
as a streak of light. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rub- 
ber, Western Walnut. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
130 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


99 Chambers St., N. Y. 


If your dealer hasn't in stock the par- 
ticular model you want, send us his name 
and address. We will supply you through 
him. 

Three Booklets—One or All Free on 

Request. 


'"A"—Firearms; ''B"—Bicycles; 


'"C'"—Motorcyc.'es 


Iver Johnson 
Bicycles are 
^ world = famed 
Iver Johnson Single and 
Double Barrel Shotguns 
combine accuracy and 


dependability. 


ity. 
and prices to 
suit everyone. 


circle about them and the leader began 
to speak. He was undoubtedly the Span- 
ish-speaking gentleman. 

“Tve brought you fellows up here to 
tell you that we give you just twenty- 
four hours to clear out of Santa Rosa. 
You can take your choice between goin’ 
on the Limited to Frisco, or settin’ off 
on a rail with a guard." 

“You frighten me!’’ said Dennis in 
Spanish. 

Chuck laughed. 

“Cut that out! I can’t be responsible 
for these fellows—they may decide to 
string you two up to-night and be done 
with 1t—" 

“Help! Help! 
wildly. 


T SEEMED as if McKim must have 
been shot out of a catapult, he came 
through the door so hard and so fast. 
The others tumbled in behind him. They 
shouted greetings to Caproni and the men, 
which threw them off the scent for a 


Help!” cried Dennis 


| second. They had all drawn guns—but 
| they did not shoot. 


t. In that second the 
newcomers each picked a man and went 


| for him. The first move was to disarm 


them, and all at once the cabin was a 
writhing mass of arms and legs and curs- 
ing humans. The one lantern was broken, 
and the fight was in the dark. As fast 
as Dennis's men, who outnumbered the 
others, could manage it, they roped the 
arms of the captured behind them. One 
or two shots went astray, but it was a 
regular hand-to-hand affair. When a man 
was roped, he was dragged out and slung 
on a horse in front of his captor. The 
number grew slowly, but surely. Wil- 
liams managed to get Caproni on his 
horse, Chuck was struggling with Pinto, 
and Dennis was sweating and fighting 
the Spanish gentleman, when a shot was 
fired from behind him. The man rolled 
over with a groan. From somewhere a 
hand felt for Dennis. 

“Dennis Shawn, where are you, Dennis 
Shawn?" 

* Kate! You fool!" he cried. 

She touched him, feeling him swiftly 
for wounds. 

“Tm all right. 
fellow out. 
hurt." 

Two men carried Roderiguez out into 
the light of a torch. 

Dennis turned to the figure crouching 
beside him. 

“Kate, I'm safe. 
the ranch.” 

“Can’t go—my horse gone home," she 


Here, boys, take this 
etter look him over, he's 


Ride back now to 


| replied. 


He picked her up and ran out with her. 
"Go ahead, boys. Ride like hell bo 


| the northwest and head them toward Los 


Angeles," cried Dennis. “The others will 
follow! 

The cavalcade started on th u 
and behind them all came Denna Shaw 


| with Kate on the saddle before him. She 
, sat sidewise, her head upon his breast 
| and she held him with one arm about 


his neck, but his thoughts were not for 
her until Santa Rosa's cause was served 
Fhrough the night the horses ran, with 
now and then a wild decisive whoop from 
the conquerors. The stars paled and 
dawn threw out sprays of light, but still 
they galloped on. 
(To be continued) 
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Basing your purchase of a car on actual 
value comparisons, your judgment will 
tell you which shows the greatest care 
in workmanship—which offers the most 


SEVEN-PASSENGER BIG-SIX 


The American Magazine 


With unexcelled manufacturing advan- 
tages and large quantity production— 
Studebaker is able to offer cars of sterling 
high quality at prices that make them the 


most exceptional values on the market. 


60-H.P. detachable-head motor, 126- 
inch wheelbase, insuring ample room 
for seven adults. 


All Studebaker Cars are Equipped with Cord Tires 
—another Studebaker Precedent 


in equipment and appointments. Dem- 
onstrations will give you the “feel” of 
the car and tell their own story of per- 
formance. The reputation of the manu- 
facturer is your guarantee of quality. 


LIGHT-SIX 


Touring Car . $1485 
Landau-Roadster 1850 
Sean . . . 2450 
F. O. B. South Bend 


SPECIAL-SIX 


. $1750 
1750 


Touring Car 
2-Pass. Roadster 
4-Pass. Roadster 1750 
Coupe 2650 
Sedan 2750 


F. O. B. Detroit 


BIG-SIX 
Touring Car . $2150 
F. O. B. Detroit 


The Greatest Thrill I Ever Had, by Invix S. Cons 


q 


Or 


The Greatest Thrill I 
Ever Had 


(Continued from page 55) 


funerals, and our experience in the matter 
told us that in obedience to some secret 
law, the largest Mason would bear the 
lightest burden and the smallest Mason 
would bear the heaviest one. At the rear, 
trailing away into the distance, followed 
closed carriages bearing the relatives and 
close friends of the deceased, and public 
and private equipages of all the varieties 
known to livery stable and family barn. 

The head of the procession was almost 
upon us. At that precise instant, directly 
behind us we heard a hideous uproar—a 
compound of metallic clatterings and 
frenzied ki-yies. As we spun about on our 
heels, the unhappy cur whom we had last 
seen immured in the Hemming cow barn 
clamorously passed us by at a rate of 
speed exceeding any rate of speed ever 
developed by any other dog coming under 
my personal observation. His belly 
seemed to be not five inches above the 
road, so desperately fast he traveled. His 
tail stood out behind him stiffly, like a 
ramrod, and at the farther end of it there 
jounced and bounced and crashed and 
rattled and rattled again, a battered tin 


The 
plighted word to us, but surely the dog 
was living up to every expectation. 


AM certain that neither of us cried out 
to voice the suggestion upon which we 
acted. Simultaneously and instantane- 
ously, and moved by the same impulse, 
we darted through the fence and down the 
sloped embankment, he on the one side 
of it and I on the other, and dived into 
hiding at the opposite mouths of the cul- 
vert. We felt that it were well for us to 
be concealed in that moment of direful 
rtent, for we, alas, had been accessories 
efore the fact to the canning of that dog, 
and intuition warned us of what inevitably 
must now result, since the funeral proces- 


sion could not turn aside, and the dog, | 


most plainly, did not mean to turn aside. 


But we didn't stay there. Impelled by | 


a frightful presentiment, we poked two 
small heads out of the culvert, and with 
eyes stretched and popped by pressure of 


dreadful emotion from within, we saw the | 


dog, bearing his distracting decoration, 
flash right between the hearse horses and 
under their dancing hooves. One fright- 


ened horse shied to the right, the other to | 


the left. The hearse, roughly, was skewed 
about upon its wheels. The traces snapped, 
and the hearse, jerked backward, slipped 
off the gravel footing and its rear end 
struck with a shivering impact against a 
stout wooden post of the guard rail. Un- 
der the jar the hearse doors flew open, 
and out of the opening slid the long black 
box, balanced upright, with its silver 
handles and its silver nameplate gleaming 
in the sun. 

It struck with tremendous emphasis 
upon one end. And then—oh, crowning 
dire and gruesome stroke!—the wliole top 
of it came off, and in his funeral habili- 
ments, wearing a large white tie and with 


Met containing immured pebbles. | 
emming boys had broken their | 


Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding, one of the newest members of the 


57 family, became famous almost over night. 


The 


demand has grown so rapidly that it is difficult to keep 


apace with it. 


Especially appropriate to this time of year, it is pud- 
ding that is seasonable always. 


Light, wholesome and easy to digest, it has the 
delicious taste of figs which makes it a most delectable 


dessert. 


Don't fail to use with 
recipe for which comes 
on every can—as it 
was originated particu- 
larly for Heinz Fig 
Pudding. 


Some of the 24 


it the special sauce— 


HEINZ PLUM PUDDING 


It is real plum pudding made of the 
best ingredients and prepared in the 
Heinz kitchens. An older member of 
the 57—tried and true—its quality 
never varies. 


HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


Choice apples, raisins, currants, can- 
died citron, orange and lemon peel; 
carefully selected prime beef and 


3 white suet; most fragrant spices — 
? all deliciously blended for the Great 


American dessert—Mince Pie. In 
glass jars and tins. 


| All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Mr. Aesop gets a shock 


Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
| be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 


The genial fable-maker of Greece pointed 
many a moral against self-interest. But what 
seemed to him an evil, today we place in the 
column of virtues. Shocking indeed to Aesop! 

Events have been happening in the electric 
light and power industry to prove that self-in- 
terest in each of us can benefit our neighbors as 
much asourselves. And thereby hangs a tale— 

There is a certain broad valley in this land 
where till recently business was poorer than 
a church mouse, and the cost of living higher 
than folks liked to think about. Therefore 
some merchants and artisans and farmers 
met to find the remedy. 

Said a farmer, “ If the electric power plant 
only reached out my way, I could irrigate 
a hundred acres more.” 

“Then I'd build you a new barn," a car- 
penter replied. 

Said a real estate man, “I’ve fifty building 
lots nobody will buy, because I can't get 
electricity there." 

“ Think of all the furnishings I might sell to 
fifty homes," sighed a department store man. 

Electric light and power! That was the 
need. The Electric Company couldn't furnish 
half enough. It hadn't the money to extend 
its service. Rates were low. Investors 
wouldn't invest. 

So these business men asked the public 
service commission to grant the Company 
a higher rate. 

The commission raised the rate. That made 
the Electric Company a safer investment, and 
people began to buy its bonds. With the 
added resources the Company built a bigger 
service. Homes sprang up along the lines. 
Everybody’s sales increased. Factories and 
farms, with ample power to produce larger 
quantities, sold with profit at lower prices. 

Moral: Perhaps in your own community 
the Electric Company is hampered by a lack 
of funds. Then, to invest in the Company’s 
bonds or to pay a little more on your electric 
bill may be the surest way to boost your own 
business—and boost your town as well. 


estern Electric 
Company 


No 19 Reaching into every corner of this 
z broad land, even to the most se- 
cluded farm, the Western Electric organization 
brings all the conveniences and the utility of 
electric light, power and communication. 
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his long side-whiskers neatly combed back, 
Old Doc Wheeler emerged full view before 
us, wearing upon his face an expression— 
or so it seemed to us—of chagrin not un- 
mixed with surprise. 

For what appeared to us an eternity 
of awfulness, buc what in reality could 
have been no more than a second or two, 
he stood there stiffly upon his feet, and 
then he toppled over forward upon his 
face, betraying the fact that the under- 
taker had seen fit to encase him in one of 
those half-shell shrouds. By reason of 
horror, most of my subsequent impressions 
were, as one might say, scrambled. But 
from the confused mass stood out one 
picture of a swerving hearse horse butting 
the bass drummer right over the embank- 
ment, and another picture of two of the 
pallbearers, with commendable presence 
of mind, running to turn Doc Wheeler 
over and dust him off, and yet a third 
picture of a portly Knight Templar being 
flopped flat in the road, as a tin coffeepot, 
proceeding meteor-wise as the tail of a 
canine comet, caught him squarely upon 
the ankles. And after that the dog passed 
from our view, but for a brief time after 
he had vanished his progress might be 
marked by runaways starting far down 
the line as he sped through that wrecked 
and distracted funeral cortège from end 
to end. ; 


E SAW no more. We felt that we 

could bear to see no more. In a 
stricken silence, filled with most daunting 
thoughts, we fled away through the creek 
bed and up across the hollow and by a cir- 
cuitous route arrived at the home where we 
were guests. We did not enter by the front 
way. We realized that'there would be some- 
thing about our demeanor and bearing 
calculated to cause comment and invite 
embarrassing inquiries. Normally we 
were of excellent appetite, both of us, but 
now we did not care to eat. Indeed, we 
felt that never again would we care to eàt. 
Above all things, we desired complete! 
to sever active contact with the Nord: 
We craved to have no share whatsoever 
in the excitement which by now must be 
filling the whole town. e yearned to 
withdraw from organized society, from all 
contact with our fellow beings. 

So, as I said, we did not enter the house 
by the front door. We did not enter it by 
any door. In an unostentatious manner, 
we climbed over the back fence and we 
crawled in at a rear window of the stable, 
and we immured ourselves deep in the hav 
mow, and there we remained, shaken and 
miserable; for hours and hours. It was hot 
there in the hay—stiflingly hot—but we 
were not hot; we were not even warm. 
We were chilled clear down to our toes. 
and at times our teeth chattered. We said 
but little; there was but little that could 
be said. It was long after nightfall before 
reawakening pangs of hunger drove us 
forth. Prudence bade us stay where we 
were, even at the peril of starvation; but 
not even remorse can, for too long a time. 
numb a growing small boy’s gastric juices. 

When we crept out, public indignation 
was somewhat abated. Undeniably 
though, Doc Wheeler’s funeral practically 
had been spoiled for all concerned, includ- 
ing the remains. It had started forth with 
every prospect of being a glittering suc- 
cess. It had turned out a disheveled and 
disorganized failure. But for what had 
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EAUTIFUL FLOORS are largely a matter of 
prevention—the great secret is to put them 
in perfect condition—and then keep them that 
way. Doorways, stair-treads and other parts 
receiving hard usage should be polished frequently. 
This requires no great amount of time or effort 
if the proper finish is used. 


JOHNSON'S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax Paste is the proper finish for 
floors of all kinds— wood, tile, marble, composition and 
linoleum. It does not show scratches or heel-prints— 
and floors polished with it can easily be kept in perfect 
condition. Worn spots can be re-waxed without going 
over the entire floor. 


Use Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid for polishing your 

furniture, leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. It 

imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish of great beauty and 

durability. Johnson's Wax forms a thin, protecting coat 

over the varnish, similar to the service rendered by a piece 
of plate glass over a desk or dresser top. 


ia. 


For a Perfect Dancing Surface 


Just sprinkle Johnson's Powdered Wax over any floor. 

The feet of the dancers will spread the Wax, polishing 

the floor and immediately put it in perfect condition for 
| dancing. 


Your dealer has * JOHNSON'S"'— there is no substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. JJ 


Canadian Factory — 
Brantford, Ont. —À 
—— 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the CTI DES CH MULA lo ym ms 
floor, like this — flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently “beats” out its 
grit, and so prolongs its life 


Give her a Hoover and you give hera lifetime 
of pride in an immaculate home. You give her an 
electric carpet-beater that flutters out all injurious 
embedded grit; an electric carpet-sweeper that 
brightens colors, straightens nap and collects all 
stubborn, clinging litter; and an electric suction 
cleaner that removes surface dirt. Only The Hoover 
combines these three essential devices in one. And it 
is the largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 


Jhe HOOVE 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


For operation on farm lighting or private electric plants The Hoover is des with special 


» 


low voltage motors at no extra cost. Write for booklet, “How to Judge an Electric Cleaner. 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweerer Company, NonrH Canton, Onio 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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What Not to Do—If You Want a “Raise” 


occurred during the period of our retire- 
ment we had no visible concern—or at 
least we sought, by dissembling, not to 
betray any secret concern we might feel. 
Our main desire was that our visit might 
be cut short and that we might return to 
our own homes. This we accomplished. 
We said we didn’t feel well, that something 
had disagreed with us, which was the 
truth—we didn’t, and something had. 
We left without again seeing either of 
the Hemming boys. Years and years elap- 
sed before I saw either of them. Then, by 
chance, down in New Orleans, I ran into 


the elder of the brothers. He told me that | 


up to the outbreak of the Spanish War, 
when he and his brother enlisted, his 
father had whipped them every time he 
saw them. It had not been necessary, lie 
said, for his father to explain why he 
whipped them. 

In my own case, I know that fully ten 
years elapsed before I quit dreaming 
dreams of a grievously interrupted funeral; 
and I was nearing my thirtieth birthday 
before I began to perceive any humor in 
the event which i have just narrated. 


Christmas Gifts: 


J Na. Em 916.00 


2d — — Ohare irem $13.30. 
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And now, when I look back on various 
outstanding experiences of my life, some 
of them startling to me even in retrospect, 
and nearly all of them interesting, I know |: por: 


that the greatest thrill I ever had was not 
when I rode in a military balloon above 
the Battle of the Aisne, and not when I 
walked with that British sergeant out 
upon the bridge over the River Oise, but 
that it was when for the first, last, and 
only time in my life I met Old Doc 
Wheeler face to face. 


What Not to Do—If 
You Want a "Raise" 


(Continued from page 45) 


reflected in his attitude toward me and in 
the importance of the things he gave me to 
do. And later I saw it reflected in more 
money, because he felt that in what I 
had done I had somehow proved myself 
to him, maybe had a little sense after all, 
and was worth shoving along a bit. 

My use of that of was legitimate. 
Every good boss likes to know that he has 
men working for him who are in demand; 
also men who have their eyes open to the 
future, and don't go chasing off after every 
dollar that happens to stick its head above 
the horizon to-day, whether it will lead 
them to more dollars on the other side of 
the hill or not. 

On the other hand, if you definitely de- 
cide to quit—gquit/ Firmly make up your 
mind first, and if you see real opportunity 
in the other job, entirely aside from the 
immediate money you get, don’t let any- 
thing keep you from taking that job. 

But if you have the right kind of a boss 
you will have nothing to worry about on 
that score. It has oe my experience 
that the average man is essentially fair 
and honest, ani if you have gone as far in 
the firm you are in as it is possible for you 
to go, and you have a chance to get into a 
firm where you can go further, a good boss 
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aena 4] NIVERSAL gifts do more 


than put real heart-filling 
joy into Christmas. They extend 
their usefulness 365 days of the 
year, for many years. 


Scarcity of servants makes UNI- 
VERSAL gifts all the more wel- 
come and appreciated.. They 
bring cheer to the heart of the 
work-weary woman, lighten her 
household tasks, shorten her 
working hours and 


“Make Merry Christmas Last 
the Whole Year Through” 
Every UNIVERSAL article guaranteed 


in material and performance. 


Welts fet UNIVERSAL Gift Boo 

No. 16. It pictures and describes all 
UNIVERSAL Gifts for everybody. 

UNIVERSAL Home Needs on sale at 

Il good Hardware, Department and 


Electrical Goods Stores. wt 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN,CONNECTICUT 


. > á A UNIVERSAL. 
will be the first one to tell you to go. ut. = < E ENS 
I remember very well one job that I — ie 


A Conklin—the 
most thoughtful of 
Christmas gifts 
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Conklin!” 


IT’S THE ONLY FouNTAIN Pen I ever saw that just exactly 
suited me. That Crescent Filler is a wonder " 


'The Conklin Fountain Pen is one of the most thoughtful 
Christmas presents you can give to a friend or a loved one. 
It is a day after day reminder of your affection, for when you 
give a Conklin you give an individual present. Your dealer 
has a large and most attractive assortment of Christmas 
Conklins, one of which will just exactly suit your friend's 
personal preference and need. There are styles for men, 
women and children— points for all kinds of writing. 


Every Conklin has the signal advantage of the Crescent 
Filler—the absolutely no leaking qualities. "There are no 
springs, pivots or levers to get out of order. It fills fully 
and perfectly, giving year after year of satisfying service. 


Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pens are guaranteed 
during their entire life against any defects in materials or 
workmanship. Conklin prices are uniform all over the 
United States at leading stationery, jewelry, drug and de- 
partment stores. Prices—$2.50 and up. Canadian prices, 
50 cents additional. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Chicago 
1405 Lytton Building 


San Francisco 
577 Market Street 


Boston 
59 Temple Place 


The Crescent Filler— 
the filler that fills 
fully and perfectly 
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held for four years. I started in on it 
at twenty-five dollars a week, and at the 
time the incident happened which illus- 
trates my point, I was getting sixty dol- 
lars. I was doing a line of specialty work 
for this firm which had only a limited field 
with them. Their main product was an 
old, established line. There were other 
firms which offered practically unlimited 
possibilities in this specialty, but they 
were not easy to get into. had about 
reached my limit with the standard goods 


rm. 

One day I happened to meet at lunch 
the manager of one of these big specialty 
houses. He came from another city and 
we were introduced by a mutual acquaint- 
To my surprise, on hearing my 
name he shook hands and asked me if | 
wasn’t the Fred S who worked for 
Harris and Company. 

“Well, well,” said he, “that’s funny. 
Your boss is a very good friend of mine, 
and he’s been telling me about your work 
almost every time I have seen or heard 
from him for the last year. Next time 
you're out my way, come in and see me." 

I said I would, and we parted. Within 
the week I wrote him a letter, telling him 
about a customer I had heard of in his line 
that my people couldn’t handle. He 
wrote back and thanked me. He also of- 
‘ered me a job. 

Now I knew that my boss had got me 
that job, and I went to him and thanked 
him for it. 

“Irs all right,” said he; “you’ve done 
good work for us and you've gone as high 
as we can send you here. It’s only fair 
that you should have a chance to get out 
where the bigger money is in your line." 

Unlike many an eean fied and his boss, 
we parted the best of friends, and we re- 
main so to this day. I tell you this merely 
to show you that such things do happen. 


I? HAS also been my experience that a 
great many men worry needlessly and 
foolishly about what the other fellow is 
getting. and about the relations between 
him and the managing officials of the com- 
pany. They worry “because Harris 
knows more about what’s going on on the 
inside;” or because ‘Jervis went to lunch 
with the sales manager the other day.” 

Perfectly idiotic, isn't it? And yet 
thousands of employees do it, thus wasting 
time they might be devoting to the main 
issue—making good on their own jobs. 

I knew a mighty able fellow once who 
had a good job. He was making progress 
on it, too. But he couldn’t keep his eyes 
off the other fellow. He thought about it 
so long, and it made him so mad, that he 
finally went to his boss, made a thorough- 
going ass of himself, and lost his job: 

“I have been here,” said he, “just as 
long as Peterson and Wilks. I’ve worked 
just as hard, and I’m just as good a man. 
But I found out the other day that they 
are both getting ten dollars a week more 
than I am, and that they are on the inside 
track and know what’s going on better 
than I do. And they’ve both just been 
made division foremen, too. ow I've 
either got to have as much money and as 
good a job as they have, or I quit.” 

“All right,” said the boss, “you quit.” 
And quit he did. 

Another scheme, and about the worst 
one I know of, that is often foolishly 
worked by men in trying to get more 
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| put it off —Just 


Merely changing the names to protect his pride, let 
us tell his story in his own words. 


A 
He had written to the Institute asking for informa- 
tion about the Modern Business Course and Service; 


and our representative found him in his "office"—a 
box-like structure eight feet square attached to a ram- 
shackle building which was the “works.” 


LEXANDER Hamilton Institute!” he 
exclaimed with a pathetic smile, “Will 
it be any use I wonder, now that the 
funeral is over?" 


He paused a moment and then went on— 


“Six years ago I clipped a coupon to send to 
the Institute, but—I didn't send it. I put it off 
.. . . . just put it off. I was thirty-nine then, with 
a flourishing business—and considerable property 
besides. Now I am forty-five and all I own is the 
tools out there in theshop . .... Last week I sent 
in a coupon—six years late... .. 


“You know where the Emerson Store was, don't 
you?" he asked. “Well, I'm it. I’m the bankrupt." 


* Lack of experience?" the Institute man ventured. 


“On the contrary I've had a pretty broad experience. 
I've made money as a retailer, as a salesman and a 
a jobber. And I know the heating and sheet-metal 
business as well as any man in this country— 


“But I didn’t know enough 


“The National Homes Company built a hundred 
homes here during the war. got the contract 
for the heating and roofing work. It was my big 
opportunity. But I'd never been thoroly grounded 
in the fundamentals of business; I didn't understand 
all the underlying currents that can carry a man 
forward or hurl him on the rocks. 


“Rising material and labor costs got me. . . . The 
business and $18,000 is gone... . And so you see 
me here today . . . . with one man, and my tools— 
all that is left after twenty years’ work. At home 
it's pretty tough." 


He stopped and lighted his pipe, then his slightly 
stooped shoulders straightened. 


“But it’s not too late to begin again," he declared. 
“And this time I’m going to start right. That's way 
I sent in the coupon and asked you to call . 

But what a world of difference it would have made to 
me," he concluded, “if I had acted on my impulse six 
years ago, instead of putting it off!" . . . . 


Opportunity can either make or destroy 


Some day, you say to yourself, your opportunity 
will come. And it will. It comes sooner or later 
to almost every man, giving him the chance to do 
bigger things and make larger profits than ever before. 


Some men are ready. They seize their chances and 
establish themselves for life. Countless other men 
also seize their chances—men who know enough to 


handle smaller things but lack absolute knowledge of 
one or more vital departments of business. So the 
opportunities that should lift them overwhelm and 
destroy them instead. 


We save years of men’s lives 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute was established 
to teach business as a profession, as law schools teach 
law or medical schools teach medicine. 


With the help of leaders in the various departments 
of business-—sales, accounting, factory and office man- 
agement, costs, merchandising, advertising, transpor- 
tation, corporation finance—its Course was prepared. 


On its Advisory Council are leaders in education and 
business— Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; General 
Coleman duPont, the well-known business executive; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist; and Joseph French John- 
son, Dean of New York University School of Commerce. 


With such a Course under such counsel, the Institute has had the 
privilege of helping thousands of men to reach a higher place at a 
younger age; to save the years that most men lost in dull routine, 
or in energy misapplied. 


You may put it off but— 


The Institute urges no man to accept its training; it wants no 
man who needs to be urged to consult his own best interests. It 
seeks only the opportunity to lay the full facts of its Modern Business 
Course and Service before you, leaving you to decide. The facts are 
contained in a 116-page book entitled " Forging Ahead in Business." 
It was this book that the man whose story is told above meant to 
send for six years ago. Considering what this training has meant to 
so many other successful men, isn't it worth while for you to send 
forit now? It will be sent without obligation. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


512 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
Canadian Address: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


Send me *Forging Ahead in Business" which I may keep 
without obligation. 


Business 
irn Dre——— EA Position 


Address 


Copyright 1920, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Save the Surface Campaign 


This carriage shaft 
broke because it rotted 
around the joints and 
bolts. A clear case of loss 
through lack of surface 
protection. Exposure 
would have meant little 
if the vehicle had been . 
kept well painted and 
varnished. 


MAGINE fifty ships building at once at the great 

Hog Island shipbuilding plant of the Government 
near Philadelphia. 

Imagine the paint used on these ships—three coats 
all over, amounting to about 50 barrels to each ship. 
At the time this photograph was taken, 56 ships had 
: been launched calling for no less than 140,000 gallons 
This of paint. Many have been built since. 
ADVERTISEMENT This famous shipbuilding yard, covering two square 
is issued by the Save e » 

miles of ground and three times larger than the largest 


the Surface omines, 
representing the Faint ever conceived before, teaches many things, but nothing 


They Know at Hog Island 


Varnish and Allied In- ) 
terests, whose products, more important than the value of surface protection. 
taken as a whole, serve x : 

the primary purposes of All the vast expenditure for surface coatings and 
bg and beautify jing the labor is not incurred merely to make these 7500-ton 
innumerable ucts ships look well, although, naturally, that is one result. 


of the ee metal, 
cement and manufac- 
turing industries, and 
their divisions. 


"SAVE Ge ELIT AND YOU SAVE ALL” 
aK ~ MANUFACTURED eo 
PRODUCTS SURFACES jes LISMBFACES.. i. 


The main object is to preserve all surfaces against the 
sea, the storms and the sun of every climate into which 
the ships will sail. 


It is astonishing to see 
the speed with which rust 
will bite deep into a 
poorly protected steel- 
covered building. You 
will paint your metal 
building, of course. Be 
sure to ‘cep it completely 
protected, 


It is a great example but, after all, is the wonder of 
it (except its magnitude) any greater than the wonder 
of surface preservation on your own property? 

If you will keep the surface of your house, your 
barn, your factory, your store, your office-building, 
protected with Paint and Varnish inside and outside, 
you will keep it safe against weather-and wear, almost 
for all time—a wonderful result for small expenditure. 

Remember that wood, metal, stucco, and often con- 
crete, must have surface protection, if they are to be 
preserved in their original strength and beauty. 


SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL 
q 


There's an illustrated booklet ready to be mailed to you at once, 
showing how you can save money by hunting out those forgotten 
surfaces, which, if neglected, become the starting places of rust, 
rot and ruin. Send for this booklet. Address: Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lo haint Y: Varnish 


“METAL la, = erie 
7:— SURFACES | 


What Not to Do—If You Want a "Raise" 8: 


money, is to tell a prospective employer 
that they are getting more money on 
another job than they actually are get- 
ting. I know it is a sore temptation some- 
times; but it is dangerous, and it is foolish, 
in addition to being dishonest. You are 
almost sure to be found out. And it is bad 
business even if you get away with it. 

A very pertinent instance of how this 
plan works out came to my attention not 
long ago. There was a job open with a 
certain firm, and a young man from another 


firm in the same line applied for it. He | 


was well fitted to do the work and the com- 
pany wanted to employ him. 


«How much,” asked the sales manager, | 


“have you been getting at the other 
place?" 

“Fifty-five dollars a week," said the 
young man glibly. | 

Now, unknown to him, the two com- | 
panies were controlled by the same men, 
under different business names. After he 
had gone the manager called up the other 
firm and inquired just what the young 
man had been getting. Investigation dis- 
closed that he had been getting fifty dol- 
lars a week, not fifty-five. 

Of course when he came back to cinch | 
the job, the man was informed that the 
work was being taken care of in another 
way and that he would not be needed. In 
speaking to me about it afterward the 
sales manager said: 

“Strange as it may seem, I didn’t turn 
the boy down because he lied to me. The 
subject of money is one of the easiest in 
the world for human beings to lie about. I 
think that, innocently or otherwise, all of 
us do a little of it at times. The thing 
that decided me against him was that he | 
was fool enough to think that I was fool 
enough to let anyone get away with a flat 
statement of that kind, without making 
some attempt to verify it. He simply 
showed me by what he did that he isn’t 
as smart as he has been given credit for 
being.” 


DON'T know whether that young man 

will see this, but I hope he does, and I 
hope it will teach him something. The 
incident may serve also to explain a lot of 
things to others who have perhaps thought 
of boosting their own valuation in this 
foolish way. I told this story to a busi- 
ness acquaintance the other day, who said: 

*] was myself once greatly tempted to 
do the same thing, and inasmuch as I have 
never enjoyed the reputation of being pe- 
culiarly dishonest, maybe I am justified in 
supposing that the thought occurs to 
plenty of perfectly honest folks. 

“I was getting $45 a week on my job | 
and making enough more on special as- 
signments to bring my average up to about | 
$50. l had an offer of another job that 
looked better, and on being asked how 
much I was getting where I was, I fairly 
ached to say $50. I said $45, however, | 
and explained how I made it $50, and I | 
was agreeably surprised to hear my pros- 
pective employer say: 

“All right, I'll start you here at $55.’ 
I have always thought it was my saying 
$45 and explaining the $50 that got me the 
$55." 

I agree with him. Being scrupulously 
square with the boss will almost always 
prejudice him in your favor. 


I have always found it to be bad policy 
to quarrel with a prospective employer , 


Send for catalog of ‘‘Books for Children." It is free. 


Rand M*:Nally N. 
Wholesome Books 
for Girls and Boys 


RAND MCNALLY books for children delight the childish fancy. Their 
colorful pictures, drawn by such famous children's illustrators as Milo Winter, Hope 
Dunlap and Blanche Fisher Wright, are a joy to the heart of childhood. 

Below are listed a few of the many titles of wholesome and exhilarating books 
of stories and verses published by RAND MCNALLY. Our 36-page catalog, which 
will be sent to you free on request, is full of splendid suggestions. Write for it. 


a Books for children Books for children 
under 6 years of age: from 6 to 8: 
Adventures of Tommy Tad A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
and Polly Wog. Trick Illustrated by Ruth Hallock 
Butterfly Babies’ Book. Gordon Child Stories from the Masters. 
Doctor Rabbit and Brushtail Mencfee 
the Fox. Hinkle How the Animals Came to the 
Doctor Rabbit and Grumpy Circus. Gale 
Bear. Hinkle Little Bear at Work and Play. 
Dotty Dolly's Tea Party. Fox 
Wheeler Little Folks’ Christmas Stories 
More Adventures of Tommy and Plays. Skinner 
Tad and Polly Wog. Trick Little Lame Prince. Mulock 
Peter Patter Book. Jackson Little Sisters to the Camp Fire 
Real Mother Goose. Girls. Hyde 
The Kinderkins, Fox Paddy-Paws. Coolidge 
The Run-away Toys. Sturges Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
The Story Teller's Book. Illustrated by Hope Dunlap 


O'Grady-Throop Uncle Owl Series. Jackson 


When I Was Little. Kell: 
Books for children s SUP LORS KC 
Books for children 
from 8 to 10: 


from 10 to 12: 
A fe hil n 1 
Sy Milo pos ames Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. land. Illustrated by Milo 


Illustrated by Milo Wi Winter 
Hans Brinker, odge pall oad Arabian Nights. Illustrat:d 


Land of Don't-Want-To. Bell by Milo Winter. 
Little Brothers to the Scouts. Fairy Tales. Grimm Brothers 


Hyde _ Illustrated by Hope Dunlap 
Lorraine and the Little People. King Arthur and His Knights. 
Gordon arren 


Princess Golden Hair and the Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated 
Wonderful Flower. by Milo Winter 

Spiegelberg Japanese Fairy Tales. — 
Watermelon Pete. Gordon ` , _ Williston 
Svis Family R apinsa. 

ustrated by Milo Winter 
Books for boys and The Little King and the Prin 
girls from 12 to 14: cess True. Hardy 


A Wonder Book. Illustrated ^ 
by Milo Winter Books for young peo 


re. Ivanhoe. Jilustrated by Milo ple from 14 to 16: 
BSS ae Winter Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated 
tz > Kidnapped. Illustrated by Milo by Milo Winter 
AT [7 Winter 4 TU Stories of Heroism. Mace 
« A Kipling's Boy Stories. Kipling Stories of the Pilgrims. 
iN S The Story Teller's Book. Pumphrey 
O'Grady-Throop Tanglewood Tales. Illustrated 
Windermere Series. by Milo Winter 


RAND MCNALLY books for children of all ages make fine gifts, either for birthdays or 
Christmas. They are for sale at al! book stores and all department stores. Before you go 
shopping for books let us send you our catalog describing each of the more than r00 juvenile 
books that are published by RAND MCNALLY. You will find this catalog instructive and a 
selection. It is free. Write for it. 


MIS LY & GOMPANY 


eadquarters for Juvenile Books 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Write for free illustrated catalog of RAND MSNALLY Books for Children 
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LIBRARY 


Height, 22 inches 
Diameter of shade, 16 inches 


UT this MILLER Library Lamp on your Christmas shop- 


ping list. 
such a gift. 


Some one of your family or friends needs just 


It has two lights which reflect a soft mellow radiance from 


beneath a shade of glowing amber. 


Finished in Antique Gold. 


Of lasting value because of every-night service. Price $15.00. 


On display at all of the companies listed below, or order it by 


mail from the nearest. 


Brooklyn Edison Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Railway & Lighting Co. 
"hattanooga. Tenn. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Consumers Power Co. . en T 
In various cities in Michigan 
Dallas Power & Light Co. Dallas, Texas 
Subsidiaries of Henry L. Doherty & Co. , n 
in various citica 
Duquesne Light Co. 
Eastern Shore Gas and Electric Co. A $r 
n various cities 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 
The Electric Shop Providence, R. I. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis Light and IIeat Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City Power and Light Co. ; 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Gas and Electrie Co. Wichita, Kan. 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Might Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Minneapolis General Electric Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville Railway and Light Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Nebraska Power Co. Omaha, Neb. 
N. O. T. & L. Co. Akron, Ohio 
Penn. Central Light and Power Co. : i 
In various cities 
Philadelphia Electric Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C. 
Public Service Electric Co. 
In various cities in New Jersey 
Public Service Co. 
In various cities in Northern Illinois 
Utah Power & Light Co. Salt Lake City 
Union Electric Light and Power Co. 
3 une St. Louis, Mo. 
United Electric Light and Power Co. 
New York City 
and electric light. companies in other cities in the 
nited States 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 
Established 1844 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


about the amount of money you are going 
to get, in leaving your old job and coming 
to him, if you want the job and can see real 
opportunity for progress in it. 1 mean this 

articularly as applied to the young fellow. 

he older, tablished, and somewhat suc- 
cessful man usually has experience un 
to know how foolish it is to change jobs 
merely for more money. 

I know a man who was offered a job 
with a big opportunity—and $10 less a 
week than he was getting. He reasoned 
this way: "If I stay where I am, I can go 
to $100 a week; but that will be the abso- 
lute limit. I will never get a cent more 
than that for the work I do in this business. 
In most instances the limit is $75. I can 
do that within six months from now. 

“On the other hand, if I go into this 
more highly organized branch of the same 
general business, it probably will take me 
two or three years to get myself up to $75 
or $100; but when I once Lic that figure 
I will go ahead rapidly within the follow- 
ing five years, and perhaps be earning 
$15,000 or $20,000. 

"Now which do I want: $5,000 six 
months from now and $5,000 still, eight 
years from now, or $5,000 three years 
from now, and $10,000, $15,000 or $20,000 
eight years from now?” 

He quit his job and took the new one at 
$10 less a week. His friends said he was 
a fool. That was only two years ago. He 
told me the other day that he is making 
$8,000 a year. And he still has another 
year to go on his original estimate of the 
time it might take him to work up to 
$5,000. 


of quitting a job merely for more money. 
know many men who have done this, 
and what has happened to some of them is 
wr interesting. 
en years ago I knew five young men 
who were all employed in the same office. 
They were doing much the same kind of 
work. Their logical course of develop- 
ment was along the same lines, and they 
were all bright, hard-working and able 
fellows. 
. We will call them Brown, Jones, Rob- 
inson, Smith and Johnson, respectively. 
Brown was twenty-four and getting $3¢ 
a week. 
Jones was twenty-six, getting $45 a 
week. 
Robinson was twenty-nine, getting $55 
a week. $ 
Smith was thirty-two getting $75 a 
week. 
ohnson was thirty, getting $80 a week. 
he top price for men in their line was 
$100, or, at most, $125 a week. 
In 1910, Jones quit to take a job at $60 
a week, but on the dlc ae and with no 
more opportunity than he had on the $45 
ob. He held that job for about a be 
which time he had worked up to $100. 
e has never earned much more than 
that since. 
_ In 1910, Robinson, also, quit his $55 
job, for a $70 job, sans a greater oppor- 
tunity. By 1911 he was earning $115 a 
week. Early in 1912 he lost that job, but 
within a month had another one in the 
same firm at the same price. He is still 
on about the same pay level. 
In 1910, Smith, also, quit his $75 job, to 
take one at $100, plus opportunity. He 
knew that this new job, while possessing 


I SPOKE a moment ago of the foolishness 
I 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal Now York 


You Are Not Merely Our “Guest” 


I've often felt that the word “guest” failed to express the 
real way we look at you who visit us at Hotel Pennsylvania. 


When you visit a friend you feel under obligation to accept what- 
ever hospitality he can offer, however humble it may be. You know 
you are his“guest”; you would never violate the spirit of hospitality 
by a critical attitude. 


You are under no such obligation here. Hotel Pennsylvania is 
your home. You are more than a guest. You are in a sense a host. 
The hotel’s conveniences are your conveniences, its servants your 
servants, its hospitality your hospitality which you offer to your friends 
at luncheon, dinner, dance, afternoon musicale, or whatever else may 
be the place or occasion. 


As in your home you want the human element to contribute to 
your guests’ comforts, so in Hotel Pennsylvania we try to make em- 
ployees feel that it is you whom they serve—not the management. 
We want them to meet your wishes. 


If in any instance they fail to do this, as of course they some- 
times do, being human, you will do us a service by taking up the 
matter with me personally. It’s just that sort of co-operation which 
has helped me do the things that cause experienced travelers to say 
the Pennsylvania is as near“like home” as a hotel can be, considering 
the infinite variety of personal tastes in its big and ever-changing family. 


ALUA AL n. 


Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 rooms, 2200 and each of these five hotels makes reservations 
baths, is the largest hotel in the world — built for all the others. All have private baths, cir- 
and operated for discriminating travelers who culating icewater and other unusual conveniences 
want the best there is. in every room. An entire block of ground in 


Associated with it are the four Hotels Statler Buffalo has just been purchased, for a new Hotel 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis; Statler. 
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The Waltham Scientific Breguet Hair Spring 
Hatd.ned end Tenperel in Porm 


VEO NESS YS IVA 
A (SIE) “Oe 
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Waltham 715 Ligne 


2] 


Sea THE MOST 
2 SOIBNTIEILALLY 
BULT 

WATCH 
IN THE 


The Waltham Scientific and Exclusive Process of 


Hardening and Tempering the Hair Spring in Form 


wheel of a watch what gravity is to 
the pendulum of a clock. 


The Hair Spring is so extremely impor- 
tant in its mechanical functions that we 
affirm — a watch is only as good as its 
Hair Spring. 

Therefore, the Hair Spring that most 
closely approximates perfection in the 
watch you buy gives you more value for 
your money as a time-keeper and as an 
appreciated investment. 


The Waltham Hair Spring is the only Breguet 
Hair Spring in the world that is hardened and 
tempered in form. 


T» Hair Spring is to the balance 


In other words, the 
end of the unscientific 
Hair Spring is twisted 
into the Breguet shape 
after the spring is hard- 
ened and tempered. 

Therefore, if this unscien- 
tific Hair Spring happened 
to be of fine steel temper, 
it would have to function 


What does this imply? That, sooner or later, 
the resiliency of such a spring must deteriorate, 
making the watch an erratic time-piece. 


The genius of Waltham overcame this unknown 
factor of irregularity in the Hair Spring by invent- 
ing and patenting a process whereby the whole 
Hair Spring was shaped to its ultimate use and 
kept in that perfect shape while being hardened and 
tempered. 


The over-coil called Breguet (after the name of 
its inventor) was a great invention of years ago, 
but it affected only the outer half of the spring. 
And, because of the Waltham scientific method 
of hardening and tempering in form, it became 
possible for Waltham to perfect and add an inner 
terminal bend which gives equal action to both 
ends of the spring. 


This is a vital and exclusive Waltham invention. 


It gives to a Waltham Watch a greater depend- 
ability and a closer precision. It has made 
the Waltham Watch the most sought after 
watch in the world. It gives to the buyer of a 
Waltham Watch a confidence that herein is 
the art of watchmaking at its highest develop- 
ment. 


Last, but not least — the Waltham Scientific Hair 
Spring hardened and tempered in form is an 
American invention, exclusively Waltham — 


An unanswerable argument why your watch 


The movement is actually smaller than a dime under undue stresses. selection should be a Waltham. 


in diameter 


$250 to $1,500 or more This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which i 
you will find a lib 
depending upon the case education. Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Compan fna, 2 iig YA 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIMB 


Mass. 


What Not to Do—If You Want a “Raise” 


no great future in itself, would bring him 
in contact with men who, recognizing his 
ability, could place him in any one of a 
number of jobs on which his earning ca- 
pacity would be limited only by his show- 
ing of results. He kept this $100 job until 
June of 1912, when he left to take a job at 
$6,000 a year, guaranteed automatically 
to increase over a five-year period until it 
had doubled itself. 

- Johnson stayed with the same company 
and is to-day getting $120 a week. He 
can have his job as long as he wants it, but 
he is within $5 of his limit in that line. 


Now what happened to Brown, the | 
youngest and most poorly paid of the five | 
e stayed with | 


men at the start in 1910? 
the company, at less than $60 a week, un- 
til early in 1911, when he was offered a job 
at his then salary, but with unlimited oppor- 
tunity, in a really big field. This he took. 
Up to May of 1912 he was still getting the 
same money he had got on the old job. 
His four friends rather looked down on 
him. They felt he had buried himself on 
a small job in a big organization, and that 
he sould never dig himself out from under. 
But this chap knew what he was about. 
He worked very hard. He didn’t compute 
his time in terms of hours, but in terms of 
accomplishment. He was working for a 
definite end. He knew he was proving 
himself to himself and to his bosses. He 
didn’t worry about money very much, 
though of course he thought of it, and on 
occasion had his qualms. By May, 1912, 
he had very definitely done a real job for 
this big concern. So don’t be surprised 
when I tell you that within two years he 
became a É pine head in that com- 
pany, drawing the comfortable salary of 
$7,500 a year, owning a few shares of com- 
any stock, and with excellent prospects of 
ing a $20,000 man within a few years. 
He Ras, as a matter of fact, gone far 


ahead of that figure and is still “on the | 


make.” 


O RETURN to the subject of raises | 


proper, there is one thing that will al- 
most always prejudice the boss in your 
favor cand. that is your ability to live 
within your means and have a savings ac- 
count. It doesn't have to be a large 
amount, but it should be a reasonable per- 
centage of the salary you draw. I once 
knew a young fellow who tried every wa 
under the sun to get a raise, and hailed. 
One day he happened to mention to a su- 
perior that he and his wife had always 
made a valiant effort to save half what 
they earned, and that, although they 
didn’t quite succeed, they aimed high and 
sometimes hit the mark. The superior 
said nothing further than to remark that 
that was very interesting. But was there 
any significance in the fact that within a 
month the man got a very substantial 
raise? I think there was, because the 
right kind of a boss usually figures that 
the man who is capable of taking good 
care of his own affairs will be pretty apt 
to look after his employer's interests in- 
telligently. 

Getting a raise is pretty much a job of, 
first, having tlie goods to deliver, and, 
second, of selling yourself to the boss, of 
convincing him that you have got the 
goods. e best way to do it is in some 
such way as that unconsciously employed 
by the man who told about his savings. 
Bosses are as human as you are. They 


THE BABY CARIOLE CO. 


not à luxury. 


WIND-SHIELD 


Free & TRAVEL-BAG 


To those who respond promptly to 
this advertisement we will send with the 
outfit, Absolutely Free, a Combination 
Wind-Shield and Sunshade and Travel- 
Bag- Made to fit over all, or any part 
of the Cariole. 


Shields the child from rain, sun-glare 
or drafts. Also serves as a Travel-Bag. 
This picture shows how the wind-shield 
permits the baby to spend hours out- 
doors, even in very cold weather. 


enough to sleep in a bed. 


happiness, and safety. 


In the early days of the baby’s 
life the mattress and spring are 
raised to bassinet height. 

hen the creeping stage comes, 
mattress and spring are dropped to 
the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until heis two 
yearsold. After that, the Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a 
asy Monthly crib; healthier and more comfortable 
than the cramped, stuffy confines of a 
perambulator. It is a boon to the mother, because 
Payments it reduces lifting and handling of the child to a 
minimum, and because while in the Cariole the baby 

does not require constant watching. 

We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own home and 
will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), transportation pre- 
paid by us. Use it every day and every night for a month. Then, if you don’t 
like it, or Baby doesn’t like it, or if for any reason you wish to return it, do so 
at our expense. Your first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep 
The Baby Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only perfectly 
new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. All mattresses bear the pale 
guarantee tag and are packed in sanitary bag. 


On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks 
( yur Offer: accipe) The Baby Cariole, complete 
e we ree Wind-Shield and USE THIS 


ravel-Bag, will be sent you, 


transportation prepaid by us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights COUPON 


at our risk. 


us $. 


If you do not need the Cariole now, have il ready when P 4 and you will M 


the slork arrives. Send fer literature today. 


28 Pruyn Street Axsany, N. Y. 


Cariole 


A BOON for 
MOTHER and CHILD 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity, 
It saves money, because it makes unnecessary 
the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the 
baby asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib, until he is old 


If gon prefer to settle at once rather than pay monthly, send P 4 THE B 


A play-place and a slumber chamber for baby with plenty of 
room to romp, play, kick, stretch, and grow in perfect freedom, 
The smooth-running, rubber-tired 
wheels make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch or 
lawn in the health-giving fresh air. i 
is protected from flies, mosquitoes, and neighborhood animals 
by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides and by 
a snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 


The precious little tenant 


Framework is of light, 
thoroughly seasoned wood 
(enameled in white) which 
will not swell or warp— 
sides covered with strong, 
fine mesh, rust-proof wire 
screen—luxuriously soft, 
thick, silk floss mattress 
(spring and mattress can 
be raised to different 
heights)— strong, easy- 
running, rubber-tired 
wheels—and a close-fit- 
ting mosquito netting 
which covers the top. 
Outfit comes folded. 

When set up, The Baby 
Cariole is 42 inches long, 
2634 inches wide, and 
2934 inches from floor to 
top of frame. 


-— vemm o0 
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ABY CARIOLE COMPAN 
Pruyn Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Cariole Complete . Rand the 77 
Bag. |f satisfied, | will send y 
not satisfied 


months. If 


je within 30 days at your expens 
t payment. 


P d Nene LERRA a 


Address o MER aE 
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It pays to put 
Underwear 
money 


into “Hanes” 


—bigger value 
longer wear and 
greater comfort! 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR. 


“Hanes” Guarantee 


“We guarantee ‘Hanes’ Underwear absolutely 

every thread, stitch and button. We guar- 
antee to return your money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks." 


R years “Hanes” winter underwear for men has proven 

itself to be the national underwear standard; its sales 

exceed any elastic knit underwear! Its popularity extends from 
coast-to-coast! 


*Hanes" wins on merit! It is not fancy underwear, but it has 
enduring quality in its ““Hanes’’-spun yarn, in its “Hanes” directed 
workmanship! And, its warmth, its service and its comfort cannot 
be exceeded at the price! 


Your confidence in every “Hanes” garment, in every “Hanes” 
thread and stitch can never be misplaced! “Hanes” guarantee 
proves that! 


« ANES" underwear is made in heavy and medium weight union suits and 

heavy weight shirts and drawers. The medium weight union suit, new this 

year and illustrated in this advertisement, is of exceptional interest to every 

man who works indoors. It is made of full combed yarn, is silk trimmed and 
carries the yellow ''Hanes"' label. 


“Hanes” Union Suits have the tailored collarette that fits closely and will not 
gap; closed crotch stays closed; an extra gusset gives extra thigh comfort; 
buttonholes will not stretch, and last the life of the garment; pearl buttons 
sewed on to stay; elastic knit cuffs and ankles hold their shape; flat unbreakable 
| seams. Shirts have the snug fitting “Hanes” elastic knit collarette, sateen vent 
and elastic knit wrists. Drawers are cut roomy and have the durable “Hanes” 
3-button sateen waist band. 


“Hanes” for boys 


Put the boys into “Hanes” Union Suits—the biggest value in quality, wear, 
warmth and comfort for boys ever sold at the price. These boys’ suits duplicate 
the men’s Union Suits in important features with added fleeciness. They stand 
the stiffest wear and the hardest wash. 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 years. 


Two to four year 
old sizes have drop seat. 


Inspect these remarkable “Hanes” garments at your 
dealer's—at once. If he cannot supply you, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 
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like to be sold, or convinced, by you if you 
go at it in the right way. But don't ever 
try to force the boss's hand. Raises are 
based on service, and the boss likes to feel 
that he has sense enough to know what 
service he is getting. know one man 
who told his boss flat out that he thought 
he ought to have a raise. To which the 
! boss replied: 

“Perhaps you should, but.I think that 
is for us to determine: We feel that the 
salaries of men in our company are our 
| responsibility, inasmuch as they are based 

on the kind, quality, and quantity of 
work you do for us. When you decide 
that you ought to have a raise, you are 
assuming what we consider our responsi- 
` bility. And you wouldn't like it very well 
if someone came along and tried to take 
the responsibility of your job away from 
you, would you? No. Now if we are bad 
osses, and underestimate your value to 
us, never fear but that a good boss will 
find it out, and see that you get what is 
coming to you. Those things work them- 
selves out if you just put your goods un- 
ostentatiously out where folks can see 
them, and don't try to force your sale. 
“The man who asks us for a raise be- 
cause he thinks some other man, who is 
getting more than he does, doesn't deserve 
it; or for any reason outside of services 
rendered, is making a serious mistake." 


N THE other hand, there are some 

men who, through a false sense of the 
fitness of things, take great pride in the 
fact that they not only never ask for a 
raise, but never make any effort to get one. 
They put al! the responsibility on the boss. 
I know a very able man who follows this 
rule. More than once I have heard him 
say: 

“I will quit before I’ll ask for more 
money. If the boss can't see what I'm 
doing and give me what I’ve got coming, 
I don't want to work for him." 

Such men are just like the merchant 
who doesn't believe in advertising. He 
says to himself: 

" Here I am with my store. It is a good 
store, and people ought to trade at it. If 
they haven't got sense enough to do it, 
that's not my fault." 

Both classes fail to take into considera- 
tion the fact that this is a big world, and 
that most of the folks in it are busy with 
their own affairs; and that, while a man 
may have many things the boss or the 
customer might be interested in if thev 
knew about them, they don't pass your 
way often enough, and haven't the time 
to ferret out all the good things; and that, 
therefore, it is legitimate and proper and 
necessary that you call those things to 
their attention in the right way. 

But no merchant would think of saying 
to the public: 

“You must trade with me. I am deliv- 
ering the goods right along, and if you 
don't give me your custom I will go out of 
business here and locate somewhere else." 

No, he puts his goods before the people, 
and lets them make their own decision. 
If he has what they want, at the right 

| price, they will buy it of him fast enough. 
, The same principle applies to your get- 
ting a raise. When you tell the boss you've 
got to have a raise, or you'll go somewhere 
else, you are doing exactly what that fool- 
ish merchant would be doing who com- 

| manded the public to trade with him. 
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To soften hard water 

for shampooing 
Hard water contains mineral salts and 
is unsatisfactory for shampooing. In 
many localities, though not in all, 
hard water can be softened with bicar- 
bonate of soda—about a_teaspoonful 
to a basin of water. In localities 
where water does not respond to this 
treatment, the use of rain water is 
recommended for all toilet purposes. 
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Send for 
these *PACKER" 
Samples 


Hatr-Caxe of Packer's Tar Soap, good 
for several refreshing shampoos—toc. 


Liperat SAMPLE Borrie of Packer's 
Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed 
and delightfully cleansing— 10c. 


Lob 


(Common 


Are you giving Packer's Tar Soap 
a chance to render FULL co- 
operation? 


JE of the very commonest mis- 

takes, of course, is in not 
being systematic. Do you use 
Packer's Tar Soap regularly? 

Unless you shampoo system- 
atically you can hardly expect 
to get all the benefit from your 
* Packer" shampoo. 

Another common mistake in 
shampooing consists in working 
the lather into the scalp but once 
during the shampoo. 

It is true, a single application 
of the clean-smelling, pine-tar 
lather of Packers Tar Soap is 
delightfully cleansing and invig- 
orating. However, dermatologists 
say that rinsing and working up a 
second lather is worth the little 
extra effort, in order to get the 
additional benefit after the pores of 
the scalp have once been opened. 

And right here a word or two 
regarding the manner of working 
up the lather in shampooing. 
common way of going about this 
is to develop a lather by simply 
rubbing the cake on the hair. 

Many have found that a better 
way is, first, to make a lather with 
the hands and then to apply this 
lather to the entire scalp. 


PACKER'S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines" 


Packer’s Tar Soap is a house- 
hold word the country over. You 
can get it at good drug stores 
everywhere, also in toilet goods 
departments. 

Packer’s Liguip Tar Soar is 
commended to those who prefer a 
shampoo soap of Packer quality 
in liquid form. It is made from 
pure vegetable oils and yields the 
copious, cleansing lather so im- 
portant in shampooing. 


Tue Packer MFG. Company 
Dept. 86L 
120 West 32nd St., New York City 


Mistakes in 
Shampooing Y 
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Watch his face light up with pride and 
gratitude when he opens your gift package 
on Christmas morning and finds a South 
Bend Watch. 


You will know instantly that you have 
made a wise choice; that nothing you 
might have selected could bring greater 
pleasure to the boy or man you wish to 
please most. 


For he knows that The Watch with 
the Purple Ribbon holds a distinctive 
place among high grade watches. He has 
heard his friends boast of the accuracy of 
their “South Bends.” 


He appreciates the fact that here is a 
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Giver Your Gift if 


You Select a Purple Ribbon’ Watch 


gift which will serve him faithfully for 
a life time. i 
South Bend Extra-Thin Chesterfields, 
such as illustrated here, combine phenom- 
enally accurate time-keeping with a truly 
artistic modernness of style. In appear- 
ance and in performance, they recognize 
no equals at anywhere near their price. 


A wide variety of dials, movements and 
cases makes it an easy matter to select a 
watch to exactly suit any personal prefer- 
ence in design. But it will be necessary to 
see your jeweler immediately. Even our 
greatly increased production facilities have 
not been able to keep pace with the tre- 
mendous demand for these fine timepieces. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
For Years. Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 
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The Story of a 
Builder of Marvelous 
Bridges 
(Continued from page 21) 


the thousand-foot arch of the Hell Gate 
Bridge was built out from the piers in- 
stead of on a superstructure. Engineers 
predicted tnat, when the great weight of 
the closing panel was hung out over the 
jutting ends, the whole would give way, 
as did the Quebec Bridge. But it did 
nothing of the kind; the nine thousand 
tons of steel were swung up so nicely, 
every detail had been calculated so ac- 
curately, that the colossal masses slipped 
into position like a blade in a safety razor. 
It was simply that Lindenthal had left 
nothing to chance. 

“You must know that a bridge is safe 
and strong,” he said tome. “You cannot 
do any assuming. Materials, not as- 
sumptions, support bridges.” 

ack in Austria, he did not assume that 
he could learn American railway and 
bridge construction from books. He 
wanted to’ see for himself, to get first- 
hand knowledge. Hence, he resolved to 
come to America. 

He had finished his formal education 
and had started out on his own feet. 
Therefore I doubt if it occurred to him to 
ask for any money from his family to get 
to the United States. He had saved 
what he could from his salary—although 
junior engineers did not have heavy pay 
envelopes. But he was not looking for- 
ward to a tour de luxe. He meant to make 
his own way. With a few hundred dol- 
lars, he landed at New York, intending to 
finish what he considered his preliminary 
education and then go back home as an 


especially qualified man. |] i 


ALL this was in 1874; but so soon did he | 
become a part of the life of America 
that he gave up the idea of returning and 
became, instead, an American citizen. 
This did not, however, happen all at 
once. There were no welcoming arms for 
the young man. Although he read and 
wrote English, he could not speak it flu- 
ently, which was a further handicap. He 
tried all of the railroad and engineering 
offices, but no one had anything to offer 
him. Only a year before, the country had 
gone through a terrible panic. No one 
had any money; no one had any work. 
When he had finished his New York 
rounds, Lindenthal had just one hundred 
and fifty dollars left. Living was expen- 
sive and he faced the winter, jobless. He 
might have turned toward home, but that 
is not his method. Work was then start- 
ing on the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, and Lindenthal tried for a job in 
the drafting department. None was to 
be had. Then he did something which 
many a professional man would scorn. 
He wrapped up his professional titles for 
the time being; remembered that he had 
also some skill and experience as a mason, 
bought a second-hand set of tools, and 
applied for a job on the foundations of 


Do ou know the | 
rules of Auction) | 


EVERAL important Auction Bridge rules have just been revised. You 
can’t play correctly unless you know them. Don’t be humiliated by 
having your opponent correct you in play. Send 20c for the new edition 
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of “The Official Rules of Card Games’’—just off the press. It contains the 
very latest rules for Auction—and 300 other card games. 
below. 


Use the coupon 
according to Hoyle" to use 
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N —they are the standard deck which guests expect their hosts to provide. Used in the M p” 
- 3 best homes and at the best clubs everywhere. = 
Congress Playing Cards—Full color art backs, gold edges. Ideal for social oo 
play, prizes and gifts. x = Dept. C_2 
Revelation Fortune Telling Cards—One color back, 75c; full ^" The U.S. Play. 


color back, gold edges, $1.00. In Canada, $1.00 and $1.50. 
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Auction Bridge Booklet Free—Send coupon and 20c for ae wW e E 
“The Official Rules of Card Games” and we Wil bend you, "^. or Wier, CB 
free, Mr. Foster's simplified, revised rules for Auction ar Please 
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Windsor, Canada 
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emorial Hall. This was one of the prin- 
cipal buildings of the. Exposition and is | 
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Even in Mid-Ocean 


You look so grotesque, you'd 
Deserve to be rescued 
If only you hadn't that cough!” 


Drop that Cough 


of Poughkeepsie 


| 
SMITH BROTHERS | 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


| 


A Cougher Gets No Sympathy— 


When the castaway cried “Take me off!" 
They replied ‘‘We’re reluctant to scoff, 


ne in your La 
= 


mouth at bed-time 


Univ | 


still standing in Fairmount Park, Phila- 

elphia. i 

hen he did another characteristic 

thing: Instead of going toa cheap board- 
ing-house he took a room in a higher class 
lace, and engaged an English teacher. 

ach day, when he came home covered 
with mortar and the fine white dust that 
marks the mason, he changed into what 
might be called his professional clothing 
and went out for his English lesson. Ina 
very little while he was speaking English 
fluently. 
While working on the foundations he 
let the chief engineer know that he was a 
draftsman. As a result, the engineering 
office, suddenly finding itself short of men, 
Lindenthal was engaged for a drafting 
task which was expected to take three 
months. Instead, he was through in 
three weeks, and thereby gained for him- 
self a permanent position on the staff. 

hey put him to planning iron con- 

struction, and he designed the dome for 
Memorial Hall. That is, he designed the 
dome for the very building on which he 
had started as a mason, working on the 
foundations! He designed a good part of 
the Horticultural Hall, an iron and plass 
structure which was considered one of the 
show places of the Exposition, and which, 
also, is still standing. When the designs 
were finished they put him in charge of 
the iron construction. 


Just before the Exposition was ready to 

open in 1876, Lindenthal received his 
first object lesson in quick bridge construc- 
tion. The principal bridge over which the 
traffic would have to reach the Exposition 
was the one crossing the Schuylkill River 
at Market Street. It was of wood, as were 
nearly all the bridges then. About ten 
days before the formal opening, this 
bridge caught fire, and the flames quickly 
gained such headway that any chance of 
saving even a part of the structure became 
hopeless. Without that bridge the « pen- 
ing of the Exposition would Fave been a 
failure. 

To the amazement of the young éngi- 
neer, the railroad men, once they knew 
that the bridge was doomed, paid no 
further attention to the fire. nstead, 
they went to work to put up a new bridge; 
and while the old one was still burning, 
big new timbers were rushed to the river- 
side, ready to be swung into place when 
the fire stopped. These men had the 
charred timbers knocked away, the space 
cleared, and a fine new solid wooden 
bridge up within a week from the time 
that the older bridge had caught fire. 

We sometimes forget that, although 
America lagged in grasping the possibill 
ties of iron and steel, our people knew 
more about the use of wood than any 
other people in the world. They built the 
finest wooden ships ever constructed— 
the old clipper ships. They threw splen- 
did solid wooden bridges across rivers and 
chasms which in Europe could have been 
spanned only with stone and iron. 

“I have never seen,” said Mr. Linden- 
thal, “such marvelous wood as came down 
for that bridge; great beams of straight, 
clear grain one hundred feet long and a 
full eighteen inches square. It was wood 
you could write poems about, and which 
could not be found anywhere in the world 
except in America. 

“There are wooden bridges still in hard 
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Give Music This Christmas 


Give your family a Columbia Grafonola with Colum- 
bia Records for Christmas. Then right at your fireside 
you will find such famous exclusive Columbia popular 
artists as Al Jolson, Bert Williams, Frank Crumit, Harry 
Fox, Marion Harris, Nora Bayes, Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band, 
and Van and Schenck; such exclusive Columbia opera 
stars as Barrientos, Gordon, Hackett, Ponselle, and 
Stracciari; and a world of other artists besides. Call 
on any Columbia dealer and he will gladly demon- 
strate that the Columbia Grafonola playing 
their Columbia Records always gives you 
exact reproductiuns of the music these artists 
themselves produced on the original 
wax in the Columbia Laboratory. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move or set or mea- 
sure. Just start the Grafonola and 
it plays and stops itself. Never stops 
before it should. Always stops at 
the very end. Exclusively on the 
Columbia Grafonola. 


Standard Models up 
to $300—Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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Forty thousand birds would be 
needed to carry a day’s grist of messages 
from the Mimeograph. Five thousand 
well-printed copies of a letter, bulletin, 
form, diagram, or design is its habitual 
hourly output. It is the quickest and 
most direct means of speeding the idea from 
its author to the many who should receive 
it. The work is easily and privately done at negli- 
gible cost—without dirt or fuss. This inexpensive 
device is making important short cuts and saving 


remarkable sums of money for unnumbered thousands 
of the world’s most progressive institutions. Costs but 
little to install and operate. Let us show you how it will 
put wings to your ideas. A request will bring new booklet 
"C-10." A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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usage which have been up for more than 
one hundred and fifty years; and on some 
of the Western railroads they have bridges 
of wood, strong enough to stand any 
strain. Iron and steel replaced wood be- 
cause big timbers cannot be had any more. 

“They built some magnificent wooden 
bridges in the past. For instance, in 


1792, they put the Amoskeag Bridge over | 
the Merrimac River in New Hampshire, | 


with six spans of 92 feet each; and, in the | 


same year, a bridge over the Connecticut 


River at Bellows Falls with two spans of | 
184 feet each. The Colossus Bridge over ' 


the Schuylkill at Philadelphia had a span 
of 340 feet. While the famous Genesee 
viaduct, which was built in 1824, had ten 
spans to cover a distance of 800 feet." 

After the Centennial, Lindenthal struck 
out into what was then the West. 

He became one of the sturdy pioneers of 
our railroad construction. He worked on 
the Atlantic & Great Western, a road with 
a six-foot gauge, which began nowhere and 
ended in the same place. It was supposed 


to be a continuation of the Erie, which | 


then also had a six-foot gauge, but with a 


third rail inside, so that trucks of standard | 


gauge might be used. On the Atlantic & 
Great Western, however, they had to lift 
the cars from the standard trucks to the 
broad trucks. Lindenthal took charge of 
revamping this road. 

“When a local blacksmith,” said Mr. 
Lindenthal, “wanted iron in those days, he 
simply went out and ripped up a rail from 
the roadbed. If he was a conscientious man, 
he nailed down a fence rail in its place. If 
he were not so honest, he simply left the 
gap. It was not an unusual thing in those 
days for the engineer to stop his train sud- 
denly, and report back to the conductor 
that somebody had stolen the rails!” 


[INDENTHAL strengthened more than 
one hundred old bridges and built fifty 
new iron bridges. Then came the business 


boom of the early eighties, and Lindenthal | 


found more to do than there were hours to 
doitin. He saw both sides. He was in the 
midst of railway construction, and he was 
also in the midst of the great labor riots 
that preceded the boom. But his immense 
frame (he is more than six feet tall) and his 
fearlessness carried him through without 
harm. He found so many things and was 


so fascinated with the big way things were | 
done, that he remained here and became | 


an American citizen. 

To the bigness of the country he himself 
has made large contributions. One thing 
put up to him was the changing of 340 
miles of six-foot-gauge railway into stand- 
ard gauge. He organized working squads, 
commanded by his captains and lieuten- 
ants, at the proper points along the line, 
and assembled all the materials. The long- 
est day of the year was selected for the 
battle. At dawn on that day, every man 
in every squad started the assigned task. 
In exactly nine hours that whole 340 miles 
of railway was converted into standard 
gauge. : 

He built bridges, and surveyed and built 
railroads everywhere in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana, 
and the Middle West generally. At Pitts- 
burgh, he designed and built a number of 
bridges over the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny rivers. Over the Ohio at Scottville 


he threw the heaviest girder bridge—1,600 ' 
feet long—that had then been built any- | 
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OW many of us on Christmas morning have found 

ourselves in the uncomfortable position of receiving 
Christmas cards from friends to whom we forgot to send 
cards. It is undoubtedly one of the most humiliating 
situations of the entire year. 

This breach of kindness and of etiquette is un- 
necessary. 

If you have made a list of friends to remember, make 
sure that you have an appropriate card for each person. 

If you have not made a list—start now to make one. 
Include in it every one who sent a card to you last year 
—members of: your church, your clubs, old class-mates 
at school and relatives and friends at distant places. 

This Christmas, more than ever before, greeting cards 
will be in vogue. Send Christmas cards and send them 
generously. 

Remember that while a greeting card which is sent 
may be accepted as a trifle, the one which is forgotten 
will be magnified a thousand times. 

Have you forgotten anyone? 

Send 10c for "'Forget-Me-Nots"—a little book of days and names to remember. 
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d where. He built the Kentucky River High 
Direct Name ma Bridge, over a canyon 350 feet above the 
Filing System i || river, from the shores out, without false- 


l | : 
E so | 


Lindenthal is a fact man; he insists upon 
| a theory being reduced to fact before he 


2 — RA, stakes lives and dollars on its application. 
FERE deter But with only fact, and without imagina- 
respondence (Jiled by name tion, no engineer could do the things which 

= ipM CRN) he has done. That is his strength. 

For instance, I asked him what he con- 
sidered the most remarkable bridge that 
had ever been built, and he answered in- 
stantly: 

“The Britannia Bridge over the Menai 
Straits near Bangor in Wales. They built 
that bridge of wrought-iron, tubular gird- 
ers, 1,500 feet long, with two spans of 460 
“pel?! Fadar tol shot feet each and two more of half that length, 
that correspondence has without any data other than that the 

en removed. . . 

engineers could collect from their own ex- 
periments. They did that in 1845, when 
people knew but little of the habits of cast 
or wrought iron. And, what is more, they 
could not build over scaffolding but had to 
assemble the spans on shore, float them 
out, and raise them a hundred feet into 
place by hydraulic presses. That is what I 
call a great adventure. Robert Stephenson, 
who did that work, was a truly great engi- 
neer, because he was an explorer in un- 
known lands of science. He had to devise 


Can you hnd a letter^ his own formulas, test them in a small way, 


and then apply them in a big way. 


1n your own files p “TH ERE is a spirit of adventure in every 
© big bridge; the careful engineer—and 

no other kind should be allowed to build a 

bridge—has every detail calculated; but 


Ten o'clock at night. You've just there is the adventure of seeing the pns 


stopped in at your office—on a work out perfectly and the haunting dread 
ee iin. y uis RENAT that perhaps some detail will fail. In build- 


ing a cantilever, for instance, the failure of 
a single part will cause the whole to fall. 
The Guehec Bridge went down through the 
failure of a single overstressed truss—the 
engineers did not leave a sufficient margin 
of safety. 

“Bridges to-day are made with a large 
factor of safety, and one seldom hears of 
their falling. Brooklyn Bridge is loaded 
one hundred per cent over the load it was 


: : : designed to carry, and yet it is perfectly 
asily adapted to the big business as safe if carefully watched. A railroad 


the small one. And a filing clerk | bridge has to be at least three times as 
eeds almost no training to use it "QUE Ee strong as thirty years ago, because of the 
iftly and accurately. The “Y and E” Direct Name Filing increased weight of trains. 


System is speeding the finding and n : 4 
fling of letera on this. conveniently What makes strength still more neces 


Alphabetical Pressboard 
Guides divide the alpha- 
bet into equal parts. 
Numbers prevent misfling. 


Folder for Miscellaneous 
Corres pondence under each 
subdivision. 


You may never have laid a finger on 

, one of your files before — but unerr- 
| ingly you step to the proper file and in 
\a few seconds you have found the 
needed letter. The secret is the “Y 
d E” Direct Name Filing System. 


system almost absurdly simple—as 


your filing system does not produce ARE J ; sary is the speed of present loads. A bridge 
tters in less than ten seconds, tele- A aide Vig BRS. S can carry a heavy load at a slow speed 
one or write today for a “Y and E" where it cannot carry the same load with- 


out injury at a high speed. Marching men 
had to break step on the older bridges sim- 
ply because the strain of united, quick im- 

Write on your business letter- pacts tired the materials to the breaking 
head for our new booklet “Find- point. Wood or metal requires rest be- 
ing and Filing in Less than Ten tween exertions, just as does a human being. 
Seconds.” “Bridge builders learned this lesson 
many years ago when a squad of about five 
hundred soldiers marched in step over a 
suspension bridge at Angers. The bridge 


Y gave way and two hundred and twenty-six 
AWMAN AND FRBE Mre. (0. UE men were killed. But big bridges are to- 


System Service man. 


Piling System Service; Equipment and Supplies VE Ee an CRAT ine 
1288 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. dom load. In the case of a big bridge, the larg- 
Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. are’ end load is the weight ol the bridge itself, 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. EO n and not what goes over it. 


“The determining point in bridge con- 
struction is cost. Aside from bridges that 


pua | 2 Put up to be beautiful, the first factor 
- that an engineer has to consider is money— 
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If not made by 
Felt &€3. Tarrant, 
it’s not a Comptometer 


The Right Answer or None at All 


That is the Positive Ultimatum of the Comptometer 


ND the power to make it effective is 
provided in the Controlled-key—an 
automatic device found only in 
the Comptometer. 


This does not mean that an operator may 
not touch a wrong key or employ a wrong 
method in the solution of a problem. These 
are operations which lie beyond the range of 
mechanical control. 


But it does mean that the Controlled-key 
automatically requires the operator to get, 
for every key stroke, “the right answer or 
none at all." 


'This mandate of the Controlled-key cannot be 
ignored or disregarded by the operator. 


For when an incomplete or faulty key stroke 
occurs, the Comptometer positively refuses to register 
the error; and to emphasize its refusal the keyboard 


To see for yourself what advantages these features of the 
Comptometer offer, get in touch with a Comptometer man. 


There is one on the phone in one hundred different cities. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company 


1700 N. Paulina St. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


REG TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


automatically locks, thus compelling correction of 
the fault. 


'To make correction, the operator completes the 
unfinished stroke; then unlocks the mechanism by 
vouching the release key and goes on adding. Only 
when a fault occurs that would otherwise produce 
an error does the Controlled-key clamp on the 
brakes. 


That is why, even in the hands of an inexperienced 
operator, every key stroke must always give “the right 
answer or none at all.” 


It costs money to correct figure errors. Accuracy 
in figuring, therefore, means economy. Speed with 
accuracy means still greater economy. Under the 
protection of this Master safeguard it is easy for the 
operator to handle all forms of figure work with Speed 
and Safety. d 


Another safeguard—one that notifies the operator 
when the register is clear and prevents the starting 
of a new operation on an uncleared register—is the 
automatic clear register signal. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Birth of the 
First Fairbanks Scale 


The Fairbanks Scale owes its origin to the 
ingenuity of Thaddeus Fairbanks, Vermont in- 
ventor, manufacturer and artisan. He sought a 
short-cut from the laborious method of weigh- 
ing hemp on the crude steelyards then in use. 


His first scale lifted and weighed the loaded hemp 
cart; chains slung from a huge steelyard beam carried 
the load and enabled the weight to be determined 
within fifty pounds of absolute accuracy! 


Working far into the night to perfect his first crude 
scale, prior to the day his first salesman went out 
to secure orders, Thaddeus Fairbanks conceived the 
idea of the platform scale. His first model embodied 
the lever system and knife edge supports today found 
in platform scales, the fundamentals of which mod- 
ern science has never been able to improve upon. 


Today, as always since 1830, Fairbanks Scales domi- 
nate the world’s weighing. For accurate, honest, de- 
pendable weight they are the world’s standard. 
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what material, what style of construction 
will give the most for the money. 

“A bridge engineer has not only to know 
exactly what the bridge is intended to be 
used for and how to meet the exact need, 
but also to know what the steel mills are 
capable of making. For instance, the Hell 
Gate Bridge could not have been built 
twenty years ago, because we did not have 
mills that could roll the steel. The Brook- 
lyn Bridge had to be built of wire, because 
steel in wire is from 50 to 100 per cent 
stronger than in any other form. 
that time, steel wire was the only material 
strong enough for the purpose which the 
country could produce. 

The Scotch did not build the famous 
Firth of Forth Bridge until they could get 
the proper materi als. That bridge is 5,330 
feet long; but the big point was the wind 
pressure. 
high. Indeed, the bridge has more strain 
from wind than from trathe. It was built 
on the cantilever principle to resist a wind 
pressure of 56 pounds per square inch, 
which is about double the American re- 
quirements. 
trains going at sixty miles an hour. 


And, at | 


The winds in the North Sea are | 


'That bridge is rigid. under | 
" | 
There 


are 38,000 tons of steel in those spans, | 


which may mean more when considered as 
145 acres of surface to be painted. 


"EVERY engineering problem gets down 
to a question of dollars and cents. You 
build a bridge only if it will pay. You 
build it of the materials and in the type of 
construction that will pay best. In any 


one case, there may be a difference of opin- | 


ion among experts; but cost, that is, ulti- 
mate cost in service, will decide. 

" People seem to think there is some con- 
flict between a bridge and a tunnel, that it 
is a matter of personal preference whether 
you go under a river or over it. Preference 
has practically nothing to do with the de- 
cision; it is wholly a question of cost and 
utility. Until electric locomotives were 
perfected, long tunnels were almost out of 
the question. Many of them were built 


cutting through mountains, but the steam | 


and gases made them not only unpleasant 
but also dangerous. A tunnel could not be 
built to be used both by steam locomo- 
tives and pedestrians. 


“I say that it could not be. But when I 


use that word, I do not mean to describe an | 
impossibility, but to give the relation of | 


feasibility. It is perfectly possible for an 
engineer, given enough money, to do prac- 
tically anything. I could build a bridge 


across the Atlantic Ocean and have the | 


piers on a solid foundation, even though in 
places the ocean is three miles deep. That 
bridge could be built 300 feet high on float- 
ing anchored islands, and would be strong 
enough to carry the heaviest traffic and to 
resist the biggest gales that have everblown. 
There is nothing at all impossible in such a 
project. But it is not practical, because 
the cost would run into figures that would 
look like a modern war debt, and it could 
not carry trafic enough to pay the legiti- 
mate interest on its cost of construction 
and maintenance. 

“Exactly the same considerations con- 
trol the decision to build every bridge or 
tunnel. There must be enough traffic be- 
tween two points to pay the interest and 
upkeep of the structure. New York has 
more than 100,000,000 in bridges over the 
East River. But those bridges have been 
paid for time and again by the increased 


The industrial opportunities now 
ripe in Seattle are beyond prece- 
dent. Seattle wants you if there 
is an opening in our line. Write 
freely and franki You'll re- 
ceive an égually. "frank reply. 
Send for the booklet, “Seattle, 
the Seaport of Success." 


Manufacture 
in Seattle 
“the Seaport 
of Success.” 


eattle for the 
American Plan 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN said: Property is the fruit of labor* * * ; 
property is desirable; it is a positive good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others may become rich, and hence is 
just encouragement to industry and enterprise. Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by example assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when built. 


By C. T. CONOVER 


The following is the gist of a recent declaration unani- 
mously passed by the trustees of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club and approved by a 9915 
per cent. vote of the members in referendum: 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club stands for 
the American plan, which means absolute fairness to all classes of 
workers whether union or non-union. It unalterably opposes the 
"closed shop,” which shuts the door of industry against the Ameri- 
can working man who is not a member of a labor organization * * * 
It opposes the use of force or intimidation by any one endeavoring 
to persuade workmen either to join or to resign from a labor organi- 
zation. * * * [t holds that both employee and employer are priv- 
ileged to terminate their relations whenever either chooses to do so 
unless there be contracts between them * * * [t does not counte- 
nance limitation of the amount of work which may be accomplished 
in a given time or the manner in which payment shall be made, 
whether by hourly rate, piecework, contract or otherwise. It be- 
lieves that every workman should have an opportunity to earn a 
wage proportionate to his ability and productive capacity. 


This declaration was endorsed by every business, com- 
mercial and employers' association in Seattle. In other 
words, SEATILE IS A FAIR TOWN—FAIR TO 
EE FAIR TO CAPITAL AND FAIR TO THE 


Seattle's new labor policy is based upon a perfectly 
frank understanding between employer and employee and 
in no American city is the labor situation more satisfac- 
tory or brighter with promise. Seattle has an adequate 
labor supply of the highest class. She has a command of 
basic raw materials as has no other city on earth—her 
own great essential products and all the wealth of the 
Orient, Siberia and Alaska. She is the entrepot to Alaska, 
America's undeveloped treasure land, and by the immu- 
table laws of distance, now and for all time the chief 
American port in Oriental trade. 


Contiguous to Seattle is one-sixth of the Nation's 
water power, and practically the only coal in the Pacific 
States—a never-failing supply for all purposes. 


She has a 20 per cent. margin in manufacturing costs 
due to her incomparable climate and the ability to work 
in comfort every day in the year. 


Seattle is not only America's chief Pacific port but by 
all odds the chief railroad center of the Pacific Coast. 
She reaches every market in the civilized world. 


The Seattle Spirit knows no obstacle it cannot over- 
come. Seattle is the healthiest city in the world and has 
the finest harbor on the Western hemisphere. 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club 


Publicity Bureau 


900 Arctic Building Seattle 
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taxation gained by the increase in the value 
of real estate. 

“On the other hand, the bridge over the 
Hudson at Poughkeepsie was put up as a 
speculation by a man who had made a for- 
tune in whisky. He thought that, if he 
built a bridge at that point, he would pro- 
vide a short cut from the Pennsylvania 
coal fields to the New England coal users, 
and that he could then sell his bridge to the 
railroad at a top price. It was one of the 
most extraordinary speculations any man 
ever undertook. He spent a great deal of 
money, practically bankrupted himself, 
and then, when the bridge was finally put 
into use, it was discovered not to be strong 
enough to carry safely a full train of loaded 
coal cars. And there it towers over the 
Hudson to-day, a monument of foolishness. 

“Bridging the Hudson at New York 
City has long been considered one of the 
great engineering problems of the world. 
Although there are many difficulties in the 
way, there are no impossibilities, because 
the largest and most valuable stream of 
traffic in the world is there to make a bridge 

ay at any cost. Another important 
brge, which is yet to be built, is one to 
zonnect Philadelphia and Camden, New 
Jersey, across the Delaware River. The 
plans for that bridge are already under way 
and it will probably be built within the 
next few years. Perhaps third in impor- 
tance among the bridges which have not 
been built is the one across the Detroit 
River, for which I drew plans some years 
ago. All three of these bridges have their 
own particular kind of engineering difficul- 
ties; for no two bridges are ever alike, just 
as no two people are ever alike. 


“THE Delaware River bridge will be a 
highway bridge, and not a very difficult 
one to design or to construct. It is simply 
a matter of getting the necessary approach- 
es in order to avoid steep grades on both 
sides. The river banks are very low, and 
the bridge would have to clear the river at 
a sufficient height not to obstruct naviga- 
tion. The problem at Detroit is more par- 
ticularly to get a bridge that will carry 
heavy railway trains, besides the immense 
amount of vehicle traffic. 

“New York City has more bridge prob- 
lems and needs more bridges than any 
other city in the world. The portion 
known as Manhattan is a little island, sep- 
arated from the mainland on the one side 
by the deep, broad North River (the Hud- 
son) and on the other by the Harlem River 
and the East River. Nine large railroad 
systems terminate across the Hudson in 
New Jersey, and every ounce of freight they 
bring, that is intended for New York or for 
trans-shipment on the ocean liners, has to 
be floated over on cars, just as in the days 
of the first railway. 

“The car-float system in New York Har- 
bor is the most remarkable in the world. 
The waters form a great switchyard, with 
car-floats going to and fro in every direc- 
tion. Buta baw winter paralyzes the 
whole system. 

“This was not so important years ago; 
but now the population of Manhattan is so 
large and space is so valuable, there is no 
room to store food and coal except almost 
from day today. Therefore, any interrup- 
tion in communication is fraught with 
serious consequences. 

“The Brooklyn portion of New York 
City is on Long Island, separated from 
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Manhattan by the East River; and outside 
of Brooklyn are numerous small towns and 
suburbs, containing some millions of peo- 
ple. These get their heavy supplies only by 
a long ferry trip across the lower Hudson 
and up the East River; or by the double 
transport of first ferrying to Manhattan 
and then taking by truck across one of the 
four bridges that connect Manhattan with 
Long Island. The Bronx is still further re- 
moved, being separated from Manhattan 
by the Harlem River and from Long 
Island by the Sound. The largest city in 
the world, with the finest harbor in the 
world, is the hardest large city in the 
world to get into. 


UT, to make matters worse, New York, 
in addition, is a clearing house for goods 
shipped to New England. Some of New 
England’s coal goes by water from South- 
ern ports; some goes up the East River 
and through the Sound, but a great deal 
comes to the Jersey Shore by rail and is 
ferried across upper New York Bay and 
oes forward thence by train, using the 
ng Island route and the Hell Gate 
Bridge. Thus New York, in addition to 
its own troubles, has the problem of acting 
as a gateway to New England; and when 
the rivers and the harbor are blocked by 
ice, not only New York, but also New 
England, suffers. 
“Therefore, around New York are more 
important bridge and tunnel problems 
than anywhere else in the world. If you 
ut a big pier in the center of the North 

iver at, say, Canal Street, it would be a 
menace to the enormous modern ocean 
liners which use that water highway to 
reach their docks. So it is that for a kúa. 
dred years past engineers have been work- 
ing out ways and means to connect New 
York with the mainland. They have de- 
vised, literally, hundreds of tunnels and 
bridges. Many never reached the starting 
stage; others began and failed; others were 
built, and still others are about to be built. 
But so remarkable has been the growth of 
New York that every bridge and tunnel 
that has to date been constructed has 
been utilized to capacity on practically 
the opening day. 

“The first big adventure was the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, connecting Manhattan and 

rooklyn over the East River. This was 
started in 1870 and took thirteen years to 
build. It was the wonder of the world in 
its day, being the first very large wire 
suspension bridge. 

“Bridges, no matter how big, can be put 
up anywhere, once the traffic needs are es- 
tablished, the money found, and the neces- 
sary land for the approaches acquired. 

“That is sometimes a big problem. A 
high bridge (and all bridges entering New 
York have to be high) requires long ap- 
proaches, or the grades will be so steep as 
not to be practical. The cost of hauling is 
tremendously increased by a heavy grade. 
Exactly the same considerations apply to 
tunnels. One of the most serious prob- 
lems in New York is to find space, on the 
narrow, crowded island, for the approach- 
es either to bridges or tunnels. 

“For many years either tunneling or 
bridging the North River was, in the pop- 
ular mind, on a par with perpetual mo- 
tion. The Hudson flows in the bed of an 
old canyon, filled with mud from 250 to 
p50 feet deep. This is one reason why a 

ridge across it must have a single span 


about 3,000 feet long, that is, almost 
double the length of the Brooklyn Bridge 
Span It is perfectly possible to go down 
through the mud to bedrock for a central 
pier; but that would be an enormously 
costly operation and, in addition, a pier 
right in the center of the busiest part of 
the river would be a menace to navigation. 

“About the time of the Civil War, 
john A. Roebling made some general 
plans for a suspension bridge; but he did 
not know the character of the river bed 
and therefore provided for a central pier. 
The mud that makes the pier so hard to 
build is rather an advantage in the case of 
tunnels, and shortly after I landed in New 
York a man named Haskins, from Cali- 
fornia, started to put through a tunnel. 
It collapsed and twenty-two men were 
killed. Then Pearson & Sons, the famous 
English contractors, tackled the tube job. 
But before they got very far their money 
gave out. These operations were, how- 
ever, the beginning of the McAdoo tun- 
nels which were the first to go entirely 
under the Hudson. 

"During all these years the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was exceedingly anxious 
to land its trains in Manhattan and thirty 
years ago I organized the North River 

ridge Company, and a Federal charter 
was obtained. Some years later we ac- 
tually began work. But the company got 
into a number of delaying lawsuits and, 
while these were in progress, came the 
panic of 1893, during which all but two of 
the railroad companies, with terminals in 
New York or across the river, went into 
the hands of receivers. There was no 
money to build anything. 

“A. J. Cassatt, who was accustomed to 
big things, determined that during his 
administration the Pennsylvania should 
land in Manhattan; and the bridge project 
again got under way. But ona visit to Lon- 
don and Paris, Mr. Cassatt became deeply 
impressed with the efficiency of electric 
pep on and, as a result, instead of a 

ridge, we have the present Pennsylvania 
tunnels. But the bridge must be built, to 
carry the freight and motor traffic; for the 
Pennsylvania terminal, which is equipped 
to handle only passenger traffic, is already 
taxed to its capacity. 


“THIS bridge, with its appurtenances, 

will cost about $200,000,000. It will 
be twice as wide as the Brooklyn Bridge 
and will be a double-decker, carrying eight 
railroad tracks, six rapid transit tracks, 
wide driveways for trucks and automo- 
biles, and a promenade. For, in a bridge 
of this kind, the heaviest weight it has to 
carry is its own; and all the trains and ve- 
hicle loads that can be put on it would not 
be more important than a string of fleas 
on a heavy wash line. 

“The manufacturing facilities of the 
country are, and have been for years, fully 
adequate for the construction of this 
bridge on the suspension Principle, and 
there is no considerable engineerin ” diff- 
culty. The big difficulty is money. When 
that bridge is built it will be in length, 
span, carrying capacity, and cost, the 
greatest in the world. It will have the 
capacity of eighteen tunnels—but it will 
not cost as much as nine tunnels. This is 
its large advantage. That bridge will save 
$12,000,000 yearly on transportation 
costs and pay well on the investment— 
the largest ever made in a bridge. 


Knit Jackets 


A Tom Wye Knit Jacket makes an 
acceptable and’ useful Christmas gift. 
The fine woolen yarns from which Tom 
Wyes are made lend themselves perfectly 
to the wonderful soft heather mixtures in 


which they are developed. 


There are several models, with sleeves, 
and sleeveless. For sale at all good haber- 
dashers and the finer department stores. 

In case your dealer does not have ex- 
actly the style you wish, we will supply 
you direct. 


Tom Wye, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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Just What Would Bolshevism Do to Me? 


years deposited there. A few brutal words 
from him confirm your worst fears: Your 
money is yours no longer. It belongs to 
the Red régime. 

If you attempt to protest, another 
ruffian in uniform pokes you in the back 
with his bayonet and orders you to move 
on. He pushes you into the directors’ 
room, where you find a burly individual 
who but a few days ago was a roustabout 
on the wharves. He is the Commissioner 
who has been put in charge of the bank and 
its affairs! There is no finesse about him. 
He tells you flatly that if you will agree 
to give him half of your three thousand 
do*ars, and say nothing about it, he is 
willing to let you take the other half. 


NATURALLY, you protest again. Di- 
vide your hard-earned savings with 
that rufhan? Never! And you pass out. 
Your only chance has been missed. Only 
those who bribe the Commissioner can ex- 

ct to get anything. Graft is enthroned 
fere in the name of the Communist State. 

Stunned and broken, you rush away. 
Your first impulse is to shut up your 
store and get out of the city, to join your 
wife’s family in a village about a hundred 
miles away. But you find this is im- 
possible—for you. No one can leave 
town, or enter it, without a permit from 
a Commissioner. Such is the decree. 
Only those who bribe the officials can get 
away. Graft is king. But you have 
nothing left wherewith to bribe anybody. 
You start to protest; but your friends 
warn you against it; they tell terrible 
stories of men and women tortured, im- 
prisoned, and even massacred, for pro- 
testing against these outrageous things. 

< Yes, I know that the pro-Bolshevist 
propagandists in this country have 
created the impression that the Red 
Terror has been grossly exaggerated. 
Many of these people are quite sincere 
when they say this. They are themselves 
the victims of the very deception they 
seek to pass on to you. But I assure you 
that I know better. 

I tell you that the Red Terror has sur- 
passed anything we have any idea of. 
And this ] say upon the very best of au- 
thority—the authority of the chief leaders 
of Bolshevism; the authority of the ofh- 
cial Bolshevist press; the records of its 
tribunals. In other words, they are con- 
demned out of their own mouths. 

Let me illustrate: You remember how 
a poor wretch shot President McKinley, 
at Buffalo, causing his death. Suppose 
that the police authorities had arrested 
Czolgosz, and then, by order of the court, 
tortured him to death. Suppose, moreover, 
that they arrested—also by order of the 
court—the man’s mother, father, brothers, 
sisters, brothers-in-law, in a word, all his 
known relatives, and put them to death. 

That is exactly what the Bolsheviki 
did when Commissar Uritzky was assas- 
sinated by a young Jew. There was no 
pretense that the culprit’s family knew 
anything about the crime, much less that 
they had any share in it. And, mind you, 
Uritzky was not ike McKinley, who was 


(Continued from page 11) 


no man's foe. Uritzky was a tyrant, a 
murderer of innocent men, women and 
children, a ghoul. 

But the worst is yet to come. Can you 
by any stretch of the imagination con- 
ceive the authorities in New York or 
Washington issuing orders that, because 
of the assassination of the President, the 
residents of Commonwealth Avenue and 
Beacon Street, Boston, must be shot? Or 
that a hundred men, women and children 
must be shot in Chicago? Or that five 
hundred residents of 5t. Louis, not one of 
whom knew anything about the crime 
committed in Buffalo, must be shot? 

Yet, my friend, that is a part of what 
happened in Russia under the Bolsheviki. 
Orders went forth from the Central 
(Bolshevist) Government that, for the 
crime of that one distraught young Jew, 
the whole middle class of the country must 
be held responsible! Why, in Perm, which 
is a thousand miles from Petrograd, fifty 
men and women were shot for that 
youth’s crime, according to the official 
record of the Bolsheviki themselves! 
In Petrograd itself, fice hundred men, 
women and children were shot for the same 
crime, nobody even charging that any one 
of them knew anything about it. This, too, 
I state on the authority of the chief official 
Bolshevist organ. 

For saying mass for the late Czar a 
priest was shot in Sebesh. No other 
offense was charged against him. Because 
they were alleged to have spread “rumors 
that the Soviet authority had lost the 
confidence of the people," several officers 
were shot in Petrograd. Because certain 
officers of an infantry regiment deserted, 
all their known relatives were shot in 
Petrograd. 


"THESE are typical cases, which I cite 
at random from the official Bolshevist 
reports. The principle upon which we 
have built up our own legal system is 
that it were better that many guilty ones 
escape than that one innocent person be 
put to death. The Bolshevist principle 
Is quite the opposite. 1 will quote for you 
from the official organ of the central 
Soviet authority in proof of this: 

“If among one hundred executed, one 
was guilty, this would be satisfactory and 
would sanction the action of the Commis- 
sion," said this organ, in defending the 

rinciple of permitting the revolutionary 
inquisitions called Extraordinary Com- 
missions to execute people without 
trial and without proof of their guilt. 

I wonder what you would think if so 
many childrem were massacred in cold 
blood in Terre Haute, Indiana, that the 
mothers of that city drew up an appeal 
to the city oficials begging that they 
might be permitted to die as substitutes 
for their little ones. Such an appeal was 
made by the mothers of one Russian city, 
Rostov-on-Don. Let me translate it 
for you and ask you to think of it as 
coming from American mothers, to the 
governing officials of an American city: 

If, according to you, there is need of sacrifices 
in blood and life in order to establish a so- 


cialistic state and create new ways of life, 
take our lives, kill us, grown mothers and 
fatkers; but let our children live. They have 
not yet had a chance to live; they are only 
growing and developing. Do not destroy 
their young lives. Take our lives and our 
blood as ransom.... 

_ We, mothers, have served the country by 
givisg our sons, husbands, brothers. Pray 
take our last possessions, our lives, but spare 
our children. Call us one after the other 
for execution, when our children are to be shot! 
Every one of us would gladly die in order to 
save the lives of her children or those of otner 
children. ` 


Mind you, that is not a bit of “ prop- 
aganda literature.” It is part of a 
genuine appeal, actually made by the 
mhes of a Russian city to the Bolshe- 
viki. 

And I don't want you to think that the 
terror is all over. It is not. Lately, so 
far as I can learn, it has been less brutal; 
but that does not mean very much. It 
has all along had its ups and downs. 
Periods of comparative decency followed 
Sy ihornele debauches of bestial cruelty. 

hink of this: In two cities alone, two 
out of the hundreds of Extraordinary 
Commissions existing in Russia, executed 
9,641 persons in 1918 and rogrg! Or, 
rather, they admitted the execution of 
that number. It is known that hundreds 
—perhaps thousands—more were shot, 
concerning whom no report was ever 
made. And more than seven thousand 
of that number were shot for agitation 
against this terrible régime. Thousands 
have been shot simply because they 
declared Bolshevism to be a form of 
tyranny, and because they demanded 

emocratic government. 

But I must not linger on this aspect of 
the subject. Let me return to you and 
your family in what had been your little 
store. I say had been because you were 
no longer proprietor of your store. It 
had been taken from you and looted. 
In desperation you took a job in one 
of the nationalized factories. You were 
a Soviet employee. You got high wages, 
far more that you ever expected to see, 
but of what use was it? Food sold at 
famine prices. In theory, the price of 
everything was fixed by Soviet officials— 
eggs a dollar each, butter fifteen hundred 
dollars a pound, potatoes sixty-five dol- 
lars a pound, salt six hundred dollars a 
pound, bread three hundred dollars a 
pound. 


Ne I am not joking: these are actual 
prices as they were quoted in Moscow 
at the end of June last. Even in October 
of last year these prices were approxi- 
mated in Petrograd and Moscow. What is 
the meaning of these grotesque figures? 
Of course, I am quoting the rouble at its 
normal face value. As a matter of fact, 
instead of being worth about fifty-one 
cents it is worth only a fraction of a cent. 
The latest figures 1 have received show 
Soviet roubles exchangin 
of three thousand to the So the 


ollar! 


price figures quoted don’t really mean 4 


much. The Bolsheviki gathered up the 


at the rate, 
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That is what Albert Foster wrote us eight- 
een months ago, and he goeson: “Tm tired 
of being bossed for $25 a week. Iwanta 
He-Man job with real pay. I want to get 
| into the $100 a week class. Tell me how to 
t doit" We showed him how. Today he 
has a He-Man job and He-Man pay. We 
tell of his experience because it's typical. 


WHAT ARE YOU? A man who is up 
and doing, getting real money, or are you 
simply marking time on $25 or $30 a week? 
$100 jobs don't go begging. If you want 
one you've got to go after it. Are you satis- 
fied with your present condition in life? If 
you are, we have nothing to offer you, but 
if you want one of these real jobs with big 
pay, then we can help you and help you 
in a hurry. 

A REAL MAN with a real man's pay is 
what you want to be, and we will show you 
how. Without loss to you of a single work- 
ing hour, we will show you a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number of 
men in each of the positions listed are 
enjoying their salaries because of our help 
—we want to help you. 


ON 
Ww 


ARCHITECT 
$5000 TO $15000 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
$ 5000 TO $15,000 


Make a check on the coupon against the job you 
want and we will help you get it. Write or print 

our name on the coupon and send it in today. 
Von will be under no obligation. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-91 Chicago, U. S. A. 
SOE ay nae 


av 
i AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE i 
& 


e Dept. G-91, Chicago, Ill. 
Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 


1 —Á Architect 
$5,000 to $15,000 


@ __ sw Contractor 
$5,000 to $10,000 
—— Automobile Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 
Automobile Repairman | LL General Education 
$2,500 to $4,000 | 
— Civil Engineer | Lawyer | — Telephone Engineer 
$5,000 to $15,000 | $5,000 to $15,000 | $2,500 to $5,000 
—— Structural Engineer | —— Mechanical Engineer | Telegraph Engineer 
$4,000 te $10,000 | $4,000 to $10,000 | $2,500 ro $5,000 


i 
i 
e 
— Shop Superintendent | High School Graduate i 
i 
J 


— Steam Engineer 


— Accountant and Auditor 
z $2,000 to $4,000 


$2,500 to $7,000 
— brafisman and Designer | — Foreman 
$2,500 to $4,000 | $2,000 to $4,000 
|... Electrical Engineer | — Photoplay Writer 
$4,000 to $10,000 


$2,000 to $10,000 
—— Sanitary Engineer 


In one year $2,000 to $5,000 


Business Manager H 
$5,000 to $15,000 $3,000 to $7,000 in two years 


Certified Public Accountant | — Employment Manager | Lire Insurance Expert 
$7,000 to $15,000 | $4,000 to $10,000 | $3,000 to $10,000 


i 
i 
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gold and silver and flooded the country 
with paper money, which they at first 
ordered the people to accept at its face 
value. But no decree could give value 
to such worthless scrip. 

Anyhow, you got heaps of paper money , 
that was practically worthless, and it was 
almost impossible to buy anything to eat 
or to wear. Prices were fixed, Bue the 
stores were empty. The rich—for there 
are still many rich people in Soviet 
Russia—could buy from the smugglers, 
who, for real money, would bring things 
in from the country villages, sometimes 
risking their lives to do this, but more 
often dividing the graft with Soviet 
officials. 

If you wanted to get an order enabling 
you to purchase a pair of shoes for one 
of your children you had to lose time from 
your work, spend days in visiting different 
officials, standing in line by the hour at 
from fifteen to twenty different offices. 

Nominally, you were allowed rations 
supposed to be enough to keep you and 
your family going. Actually, you starved. 
Only the rich could get enough to eat. 

In the factory where you were supposed 
to work, anarchy reigned. Ten times a 
day all work was stopped in order that 
everybody might listen to a speech by 
some budding orator and then spend 
time in discussing it. Production dropped 
to almost nothing per day. 


HAT was at first, while they were ex- 

perimenting with Soviet management. 
Then a new rule was introduced. The 
Soviet control of the factory was dropped 
and a boss put in charge whose power was 
absolute. Quite unfamiliar with the 
details of shoe manufacture, swollen 
with his new authority, this boss gave 
orders which could not possibly be carried 
out. The men held a meeting and called 
a strike—and then the Bolsheviki sent 
soldiers to drive all the strikers back to 
work at the point of the bayonet. 

_I am not exaggerating the picture a 
bit. More strikers have been shot down 
by troops since the Bolsheviki came into 
control of Russia than have been shot in the 
United States since the Civil War. 

You found that you had no right to 
leave your job to seek other, better, and 
more profitable employment. Conscrip- 
tion was applied to the whole industrial 
system. Just as the soldier must go where 
he is sent, so, too, must you and every 
other worker. 

To offend the officer in charge of the 
labor conscription bureau was dangerous. 
You saw many of your fellow workers 
sent away from their wives and families, 
to meet they knew not what fate, simply 
because they had not been servile enough 
You would not draw their fate upon your- 
self. To live, you must be servile—and 
you decided to live. Step by step you 
found yourself sinking into the most 
abject servility of body and soul. 

À nice picture, isn't it? 

Let me get away from the trammels of 
this fanciful way Statues stern realities. 
Let me ask you to think of the frightful 
war waged against the farmers, or, if you 
prefer the name, the peasants. From the 
very beginning the farmers were openly 
rebellious. To be sure, the Bolshevist 
Government had declared that it would 
take the land itself, allotting some of it 
to individual citizens, who were to be 
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Kodak as you go. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Old octagonal Dutch 
watch, with rock crystal, 
used during 17th century. 


J| s 


: Za -of enduring quality 


E a 

s HE roller-trip escapement of S 
the Royal Typewriter is pat- E 

terned after the escapement of a ay 


finely built watch. The end achieved in IAE: 


both cases is the same— accuracy. POE 
* This essential device, in the timepiece, gauges every b TA 
fraction of a second with such exactness that no Eie. 
appreciable variation is apparent for many months, E C 
often years. In the Roval-Typeweltet. throughout TL 
its long life, the escapement makes possible the per- Et 
fect spacing of clean type face impressions— speed Dx TES 
with no sactifice of accuracy— consummate ease of c n n1 
operation—a quietly flowing carriage. E. 
n v s 
The infinite care of the old watchmaker is emu- X» 
lated today by the "Royal" artisan. The ideal of SOT 
. utmost pérfection, constantly followed, always in- - ate 
sures fine workmanship, excellent service and RS 


enduring quality. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ic. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


UY, 


TYPEWRITERS@ 
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Just What Would Bolshevism Do to Me? by Bruce Barton 10 


tenants of the Soviet State, and proposing | 
to farm the rest upon the same principles | 
as the factories were operated. 

The farmers defended their possession 
of the land with whatever weapons they 
could obtain. They refused to ship food 
into the cities at the prices fixed by the 
Soviet authorities; they refused to take 
Soviet money, which was to all intents 
and purposes worthless. The cities were 
thus plunged into a state of starvation, 
while the farms near at hand had plenty 
of surplus food. Then the Boblen 
Government organized bands of soldiers 
which were sent into the farming dis- 
tricts with orders to seize the food and 
bring it baok with them. In every 
county town these bands set up “ Com- 
mittees of the Poor," that is to say, com- 
mittees made up of loafers and ne'er- 
do-wells, and these committees were 
given the power to decide how much 
food a farmer should give up, how 
much he should be permitted to keep 
for himself, and so on. Moreover, they 
were empowered to sentence recalcitrant 
and refractory farmers to be flogged, 
imprisoned, fined, or even put to death. 


You have heard a great deal about 
the “blockade” starving Russia. Of 
course, that is pure propaganda. Russia 
never was a food-importing country. 

She was a food-exporting country. And 
the Allies’ blockade (which, by the way, 
l never favored) prevented any export- 
ation of food, just as surely as it pre- 
vented the importation of other things. 
All other things being equal, this ought 
to have increased the available home 
supply. The population of the Russian 
cities has been starved by a blockade, 
but it was the internal blockade established 
by the farmers of Russia, who would not 
subject themselves to exploitation by 
Lenin, Trotzky and Company. 

l have published a number of charac- | 
teristic sentences imposed by these tri- 
bunals. In one county a woman found 
guilty of extracting brandy was sentenced 
to be enclosed in a bag and repeatedly 
knocked against the ground until dead. 
In another, a young man accused of 
theft was sentenced to be frozen to 
death. In a bitter frost he was led out, | 
clad only in a shirt, and water was poured 
on him until he became like a cake of ice. 
Out of pity someone cut his tortures 
short by shooting him. A peasant woman, 
aided by her lover, killed her husband. 
The lover was sentenced to death and the 
woman to be buried alive in the same 
grave with his body. A shoemaker killed 
a soldier who tried to break into his home 
during the night. The dead soldier's 
comrades set up a “ Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal” and ordered the shoemaker to be 
beheaded, the sentence to be carried 
out by one of his neighbors. These are 
only a few typical examples. 

‘Let me turn to another matter, the 
freedom of the press: Suppose that the 
Communist Party seized the reins of 
ower in this country and followed the 

ussian example.. This is what would 
happen: The Communist Party in New 

York, which had previously owned only 
a little sheet, published in some hole in 
the wall down in the neighborhood of 
Brooklyn Bridge, would take over the 
great dailies, like the "Times," the 
“Sun,” the “World,” and so on. Armed 


The man y 


Look far down the years and see your boy—A MAN. At this 
critical period every influence counts. Every advantage you can give 
him now will shape his steps to take a big place in the world. 


Year by year the parents of hundreds of thousands of American boys look to 
THE AMERICAN BOY magazine to help develop their boys for a clean, useful 
manhood. Hundreds of thousands of splendid American boys will finish 1921 
having a more accurate sense of their responsibilities, a greater appreciation of 
their advantages; they will be better prepared to enter the world for having read 


In **The Biggest, Brightest, 
OY Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World” 


It does not sermonize; it does not 
preach. Simply, in a boy-natural way, 
THE AMERICAN BOY gives boys 
information they will absorb in no 
other way—through stories that grip, 
that delight, that inspire. 

William Heyliger's “High Benton" 
—"'the greatest school story ever writ- 
ten”—helped thousands of boys to 
appreciate the value of school. Now 
your boy can follow “High Benton, 
Worker” out into the world, to face 
and solve for himself problems that 
every boy must meet on entering 
manhood. 


A series of fascinating stories will 
lead your boy through great episodes 
of political freedom. These stories will 
Stabilize your boy’s ideas of sound 
government and true progress. 


There are departments to 
develop the boy’s love of 
research—stories by experts 
on natural science, mechan- | 
ics, chemistry, photography, 
carpentry, electricity, poul- | 
try and pets to occupy his 
spare time with pleasure and | 
profit. There are “Friendly 
Talks with the Editor” on 
subjects important to your | 
boy, so written that he ac- 
cepts their ideas and ideals. | 


Every story, article and 1 City rccerccscsccees * 


picture, every department, 
every item in THE AMERI- 


~- 


Your name . 


Address 


CAN BOY is selected to amuse and 
interest your boy; to help him appre- 
ciate his advantages—his home, his 
church, his school; to develop him 
for a successful business career, 

What better Christmas gift is there 
for your boy, for those boys you love 
and for whose interests you particu- 
larly care? More than 500,000 other 
American boys read it every month. 
Why not give your boy the same ad- 
vantage? This year, instead of a gift 
soon worn out and forgotten, use the 
coupon below for a gift that will re- 
peat itself every month, 


$2.50 a year by mail. 
25c a copy on news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 168 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 168 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Ifyou want a Christmas Gift Card sent to 
the boy put an (X) in this square O 
Herewith find $2.50 for which send THE AMERICAN 
BOY for one year, beginning with December, 1920, 

Christmas issue to 
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The Hatch One Button Union 
Suit comes in the finest of 
combed cotton materials, and 
in fine silk trimmed worsted 
and mercerized garments of all 
weights. There are suits for 
men, boys and misses, and we 
have just added to the line the 
most recent member of the 
“One Button Family''—2a sleep- 
ing suit for the kiddies—the 
simplest, most comfortable 
sleeping garment ever con- 
structed. 

This garment is featured at the 
best stores everywhere, and if 
you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with 
your remittance to our mill 
at Albany, and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free. 


Men's Fall and Winter Suits 

$3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $6, $7, $8 

Boys' Fall and Winter Suits 
$2 to $2.50 

Misses' Fall and Winter Suits 
$2.50 to $3 


Children's winter weight 
sleeping suits, $1.50 to $2 
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FoR the traveling man, or the 
man who's away from home, 
there's nothing better than the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Its one master button at the chest does more 
than insure a perfect fit all over—eliminating all 
that wrinkling and pulling that a row of nine 
or more buttons and buttonholes entails. It 
does away with the trouble and annoyance of 
making repairs. 


With a whole row of buttons and buttonholes, 
there's usually something missing or something 
torn when the suit comes back from the laundry. 
And who is going to keep it in repair for you? 


Here, even if the one securely fastened button 
should come loose, there is an extra buttonhole 
intowhich an ordinary collar buttoncan beslipped, 
to do the work until you get back home again. 


A catalog describing the complete line will be sent free on request 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Albany 


“Button One 


New York 


Troubles Done” 


forces would take possession of the offices, 
the printing plants, the machinery, stocks 
of paper. The offices of all other news- 
papers would be closed and the publi- 
cation of the papers forbidden. The 
same thing would happen in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and all other cities. 

By a Federal law, promulgated by 
decree, advertising would be made a 
monopoly, that is, permitted only in the 
“official press;" that is to say, the 
Communist Party press. Even if other 
papers should be permitted to appear, as 
a result of bribing officials, or of more 
liberal local rules than usual, not a line 


of advertising could they get. Indeed, 
it would be a crime for any person to 
advertise in such a paper. or could 


any but the Communist papers be sent 
through the United States mails, or sold 
on the streets. Even to offer such a 
paper for sale would be a crime. 

Decrees would be issued in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other cities, 
making it compulsory for every family to 
subscribe regularly for one or more of the 
Communist papers no matter how 
distasteful such papers might be to 
them. And the funds of the cities would 
be used to pay for immense editions of 
these organs of the Communist Party. 

It is almost incredible, isn't it? And 
yet there are a lot of weak-minded men 
and women in this country who are so 
credulous as to believe that Bolshevism 
means freedom! God knows that I have 
hated Czarism with an immeasurable 
hatred; but compared with Bolshevism, 
Czarism was free and generous. I meas- 
ure my words with all possible care 
when I say to you that there has never 
existed in the modern world a greater 
tyranny than Bolshevism. 


HUS John Spargo, himself a So- 

cialist. To listen to his calm, 

deliberate words, spoken with 
terrible intensity, is to realize how pro- 
foundly his socialist ideals have been 
outraged. His book, “The Greatest 
Failure In All History,” is a masterpiece 
of exposure and Roan iMi He says 
of it, “I have not tried to make a sen- 
sational book, yet now that it is finished 
I feel that it 1s even worse than that. 
It seems to me a terrible book. The cu- 
mulative effect of the evidence of brutal 
oppression and savagery, of - political 
trickery and chicane, of reckless ex- 
perimentation, of administrative inefh- 
ciency, of corrupt bureaucratism, of 
outraged idealism and ambitious des- 
potism, seems to me more terrible than 
the descriptions of Czarism which for- 
merly harrowed our feelings. When I 
remember the monstrous evils that have 
been wrought in the name of Socialism, 


| my soul is torn by an indescribable 


agony." 

This is his answer to the questions 
“What would Bolshevism do to us?” 
The dream of creating a new and better 
world by the simple expedient of putting 
the upper dog underneath and the under 
dog on top has been tried in a nation of 
180,000,000 people and been proved a 
nightmare. i 

We all recognize that there is oppor- 
tunity for improvements in things as 
they are. But we know some history, 
also; and we confess a certain sense of 


Above is shown a 4) 


popular, and con- 
servative model, 50 
inches long. 

No, 500, Black Bear; 
No. 501, Brown Bear 


‘This Reefer is 36 
inches long, has 
both muff and flap 
aarti 

Yo. 510, Black Bear; 
No. 511, Brown Bear 
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Values in Muskrat 
Ber (HASE vo 
Coats æ Shown Above 


FURWOVE COATS 


BLACK BEAR-—BROWN BEAR—MUSKRAT 


Zero weather, biting winds, and howling blizzards have no ter- 
rors for the man in a Chase Furwove Coat of either Muskrat, 
Black Bear, or Brown Bear. 


These are big, warm coats, with extra rubberized interlining, 
knitted wristers and deep collars—ideal for street or motor 
wear; the Reefers are especially handy for sport wear or when- 
ever activity and freedom are required. 


Every Chase Furwove Coat is smartly designed, stylishly 
modelled, and skilfully tailored throughout—made to with- 
stand severe usage and to give complete satisfaction. 


The big feature of these coats is the 
very low retail price—$35 and up. 


Imagine a coat with the characteristics of genuine fur—actually 
looks like fur at a short distance—costing you only a few dollars 
compared to fur; easy-to-wear,—yet warm and stylish. 


Three distinctive models: Full Length; Belted; Reefer. The 
trademark “Chase” in each coat stands for 73 years’ leadership 
in manufacturing, and is your protection against inferior imita- 
tions. If your dealer does not carry these coats, ask your 
nearest distributor, for particulars. Send for Catalog. 


Eastern Distributor: THE OWEN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Western Distributor: MILWAUKEE TANNING & CLOTHING 
CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coast Distributor: EDWIN F. MERRY, San Francisco, Cal. 


RETAILERS: Furwove Coats In 
Your Store Mean Bigger 
Business 


Belted model, 46 
inches long; espe- 
cially designed for 
young. men. 

No. 505, Black Bear; 
Ne. 506, Brown Bear 


Showing Reefer 
with collar up; 
This deep collar is 
one of the many 
features of all Fur- 
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Hamilton Watch 


he Railroad Timekeeper of America” 
— Ps ' 
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“Zero Hour” for Your Train 


“All Aboard” is a signal like “Over the Top” — 
time-scheduled preparation makes it possible. 


Out in the yards, when your train is being made 
up, only certain tracks may be used—and only at 
certain times. Here, just as on the main line, 
time is vital, and men must be sure of the watches 
they carry. 

To anyone wanting a really accurate watch, 
there is significance in the great demand for Ham- 
ilton Watches for railroad work. King Albert 
of Belgium realized this. He wanted a watch— 
the best that money could buy. He took the ad- 
vice of American railroad men and got a Hamilton. 


The watch that was good enough for King 
Albert is the right make of watch for any success- 
ful man or woman, and makes an ideal gift for 
any occasion. 


There’s a model in the Hamilton line to meet 
every taste and purpose— beautiful bracelet 
watches, wrist watches for men, thin models, 
sturdy railroad types. Prices range from $40 to 
$200. Movements alone, $22 (in Canada $27) 
and up. And they are all Hamiltons! Why not 
see your jeweler today? 


Engineer F. T. Sea- 
verns has an exacting 
suburban run out of 
the Big Chicago and 
Northwestern termi- 
nal in Chicago. En- 
gineer Seaverns 
carries the same 
watch now that he 
had when he first 
began railroading 
twenty-five years ago. 
It's a Hamilton. 


Send for “The Timekeeper"—an interesting booklet 
about the manufacture and care of fine watches. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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78—And Still at the Head of a Tremendous Concern, by MERLE CROWELL 


1l 


awe when we consider the progress that 
has been made under our present system. 

Anyone for whom this rate of progress 
is too slow is welcome to go to Russia. 
Personally, I prefer to stay here. The 
present system is a great motor truck on 
which rich and poor alike ride the bumps 
through life. The view from the back 
seats is not as good as it should be; and 
there are no shock-absorbers on the rear 
springs. These matters should be at- 
tended to, and will be before very long. 
But just because the car isn't perfect shall 
we ditch it and go back to the ox cari? 

There is only one seat on the ox cart. 
And when you have installed Lenin and 
Trotzky and their friends on that, the 
rest of us would have to walk behind, 
our stomachs empty, and our eyes and 
mouths choked with dust. 


78—And Still at the 
Head of a 


Tremendous Concern 


(Continued from page 37) 


“I have seen America grow out of the 
era of self-help, with the family spinning 
wheel and the hand loom. I have seen it 
pass through the eras of wood, iron, and 
steel. I have seen it progress from hand- 
and water-power to steam, gasolene, and 
electricity, and from individual and local- 
ized industry to great productions in 
mass. Yet in all these changes, astonish- 
ing even to those of us who may have 
played a part in them, I have seen no 
change in the simple rules that dictate the 
conduct of men toward one another. The 
principles of business success are the same 
as they were in the time of Ptolemy.” 

The mills in the Whitman group cover 
the whole textile field with the exception 
of linen manufacture. Every year they 
use 75,000,000 pounds of wool, which is 
equivalent to the fleece of more than 
10,000,000 sheep—or 24 per cent of the 
total wool production of the United 
States. In Js same time they consume 
100,000,000 pounds of cotton. The yarn 
sold in a year would extend 1,000,000,000 
miles—more than ten times the distance 
between the earth and the sun. The 
annual production of worsted cloth by 
the Arlington Mills of Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts, the largest of the group, 
would provide more than 3,000,000 suits 
of clothes, if it were used for that purpose. 
Incidentally, the Arlington Mills extend 
over fifty-five acres of land, while one 
room of the Nashawena Mills in New 
Bedford covers six acres in itself. 

Whitman’s life may be minus drama, 
as one of his associate remarked, but 
assuredly it is not lacking in inspiration. 
He was born in the little town of Round 
Hill, Nova Scotia, although his ancestors 
came from old New England stock. They 
arrived in Massachusetts a few years after 
the landing of the Mayflower. His great- 
grandfather, John Whitman, left the 
province before the Revolutionary War 
and settled in the fruitful land of Acadia, 
made famous in literature by Long- 
fellow’s “ Evangeline.” 


“Harris Is the 
Man for the 
Job 


He's a fellow who is thinking ahead. I happen tc 
. know that he puts in a lot of spare time studying." 


ECENTLY the executives of a large business got together to decide 
which employe should be promoted to a responsible job. 


Was it strange that the man picked for the place was one who was known 
to be using spare hours making himself a prepared man? The vote was 
unanimous! 


The unsuccessful employes were disappointed. They said they had "no 
luck"—"'no pull." 


But these executives did the natural and usual thing in promoting the man 
who looked ahead and got ready for a better job. They are always glad to 
learn that an employe is using spare hours to advantage. They know that such 
a man is getting ready for more responsibility. There are too few such men. 


Be a man of the Harris type. Let the earnest Y. M. C. A. Instructors 
guide you in the choice of a spare-hour course and help you, by painstaking 
instruction and personal attention, to climb to bigger things—to be ready 
when the bosses meet and say, “who is the best man for this job?" 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools through day and evening classes and 
through correspondence courses offer you the advantages that more than 
100,000 students enjoyed last year. The spare-hour Y. M. C. A. courses 
are of the highest order and are offered at low prices—all unnecessary 
expense having been eliminated. They represent the ideals of a great in- 
stitution organized for service rather than dividends. 


If you are "thinking ahead," fill out and mail the coupon below for infor- 
mation that can be made the big turning-point in your life. 


SEND THIS INQUIRY COUPON -—---—---—--------- = 


Extension Division, United Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
Dept. 4-D, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please give me full information about the position or home-study course I have marked. 


SALESMAN ILLUSTRATOR STEAM ENGINEER 

STENOG AUTO MECHANIC MACHINE-SHOP PRACTICE 
BUSINESS LAW RADIO OPERATOR TOOLMAKING 

BUSINESS ENGLISH CONCRETE ENGINEER PLUMBER 

FACTORY MANAGEMENT BANKING FARM MOTOR MECHANIC 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER ARCHITECT 

DRAFTSMAN CIVIL ENGINEER BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
ADVERTISING MAN SURVEYOR AGRICULTURAL COURSES 
ACCOUNTANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER MATHEMATICAL COURSES 
ENGLISH COURSES ELECTRICIAN 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS AGE 


$709 $899 $909 & $10.99 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


Bhe best known 


Ini in the 


world. They are |\ 
sold in 107 W. L. ' 
Douglas stores, 


RE MASTERPIECES 


SHOE DESIGNING, 


direct from the factory to you at | 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee thattheshoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. 

for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


pM s 


W. L. Douglas shoes are 


CAUTION.-Insist upon having w.L. Doug- 
las shoes. e name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated 
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LAW STUDY AT HOME 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
144 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 


AT 


BECOME AN LL.B. 
This is the only law 


school in the U. S. which conducts 
a standard resident school and gives its students identi- 
cally the same instruction by mail. We are legally qualified 


and authorized to confer the Degree of Bachelor of Laws NOW 
—LL.B.—by correspondence. Over 450 lectures delivered a tren nurse. FOR 

in classrooms and especially revised for our students by AE IL D pareen ara peed FREE 
a large corps of prominent, practicing lawyers. Our Law those doing reconstruction work. BOOK 


in spare time. Graduates earn 
$18 to $30 per week, and often earn 
money while learning, System found, 
ed 20 years ago by Dr. O. J. Perki 
Thousands of successful dents. 


Library consists of 24 volumes (bound into 12 books) of 
Students’ Standard Text Books, prepared at an enormous 
cost exclusively for the use of our students by one of the 
largest and most reliable law book publishers in America. 
Written guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. $60.00 course in Oratory and Public Speak- 
ing given free. Thousands of successful graduates. Only 
school of its kind In America. ‘Established in 1910. Write | 
Catalog which will give you the 


today for Illustrated 
Facts—the Proof—the Evidence. 


Hamilton College of Law, 500 Morton Bidg., Chicago | SH! 


Dept. Eo, Ashland Rivd., Chicago 


inish this sketch! 


Do you like to draw? Do you want to become an Illustrator? Then 

try your hand at this sketch of Harding and see what you can do. News- 

» paper illustrators make big money drawing cartoons. Some cartoonists 
receive salaries as large as the president’s. You may be one of those who 
can become a highly paid professional cartoonist. 

Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, more than forty 
of America’s greatest cartoonists, inc uding Sidney Smith, Clare Briggs, 
Frank King, and many others will help YOU become a professional. 

We'll Send You “A Road to Bigger Things” 

If you are serious about developing your talent for drawing finish this 
sketch, and send it to us with six cents (6c) in stamps, stating your age 
and occupation. We will immediately mail you a copy of “A Road To 
Bigger Things’ which describes the Federal Master 


3 I School of A 
cud Warner Building, ^ 


'ourse in detail. 


McCutcheon Cartoon ] 
from Chicago Tribune 


lied Cartooning 
inneapolis, Minn. 


Whitman was raised among people who 
were content with the bare necessaries of 
life. There was no wealth, no abject 
poverty, and little money. Most of the 
dealings were made by barter and 
exchange. He was the eldest of ten 
children. The first six years of his life 
were spent on the farm. There he was 
surrounded with the beginnings of the 
textile industry with which he was 
destined later to be associated. His 
father and grandfather raised sheep, and 
one of the earliest memories is of his 
great-grandmother, then nearly one hun- 
dred years old, sitting at the cumbersome 
hand loom in her kitchen. In one corner 
of the room stood the old-fashioned 
spinning wheel. 

When the boy was six years old, his 
father left the farm and moved to the 


| village of Annapolis, where he opened a 


country store beside the sea. Whitman 
had five years of schooling in a little 
academy, the teacher of which was paid 
by a neighborhood fund. There were no 
public schools. He learned to read, write, 
and ‘“‘speak pieces," but the only subject 
in which he showed any particular 
aptitude was mental arithmetic. All his 
hours out of school were spent in running 
errands about the store, doing chores in 
the house, and helping on his grand- 
father's farm, which was six miles distant. 

When Whitman was eleven years old, 
he left school and went to St. i New 
Brunswick, where he entered the office of 
a wholesale dry-goods store, as office boy 
and messenger, at a salary of one hundred 
dollars a year. Later, he was placed in 
the counting-room, where he became a 
rapid penman and quick and accurate at 
figures. A year afterward he was trans- 
ferred to the retail department, where he 
measured silk, poured molasses, weighed 
sugar, and acquired a knowledge of the 
various kinds of textile fabrics then in use. 


HE elder Whitman's grocery venture 

did not prove successful, and presently 
he moved to St. John and went to work 
in a shipbuilding plant, a circumstance 
which enabled the boy once more to live 
at home. 

It may be truthfully said that Whitman 
got a flying start toward his career on the 
toe of an irate Irishman's boot. One day, 
a salesman in the store became angry at 
some trifling incident and kicked the 
youngster. Thereupon Whitman left the 
store and could not be persuaded to return. 

: Two years before this, the boy had 
made a trip to Boston on a lumber-laden 
vessel of which his grandfather was half- 
owner. His fleeting vision of the city 
gave him the dream of going there some 
day to seek his fortune. Now, he felt, 
was a propitious time. 

His mother—who believed that her 
ambitious thirteen-year-old boy could 
hold his own against the world anywhere 
—gave her consent. For a time, however 
his father insisted on vetoing the plan. 
Finally, one Sunday evening, he yielded 
to his son's pleading. A little box trunk 
was snugly packed before the family went 
to bed, and at half-past seven o'clock the 
next morning young Whitman boarded a 
Boston-bound boat that was just leaving 
port. There was no money in the home 
purse; so he borrowed ten dollars from a 
relative who lived near by. Six dollars of 
this amount was spent in paying for the 
passage. 
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When the ship at last arrived in Boston, 
the boy bade good-by to the captain, left 
his trunk in a warehouse on the wharf, 
and trudged over to Cornhill, where he 
had been told he could get a stage for 
Cambridge. An uncle by marriage lived 
in Cambridge, and Whitman had hoped 
to be able to stay with him for a day or 
two while he was looking around for 
work. 

He reached Cornhill shortly before 
noon, and learned that the Cambridge 
stage did not leave until three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The fare to Cambridge 
was sixty-two and one-half cents, which 
the young Nova Scotian decided was 
altogether too much of a tax on his 
slender resources. He hunted up two 
youths from his home town, who worked 
in a store on Federal Street, and they 
promised to walk to Cambridge with him 
if he would wait until the day’s work 
was over. 

Arriving in Cambridge, the boy found 
that his uncle and aunt had not yet 
returned from a trip to Baltimore. Their 
children were at home, however. That 
evening he walked back to Boston. In 
the magic of the summer night the city 
took on a new glamour: Gas lamps were 


flaring from their lean posts on the | 


Common and a blatant brass band was 
laying to the strolling crowds. To 
Whitman it all seemed like a scene from 
fairyland. When, presently, he turned 
back toward Caminde, he was too 
excited and happy to feel his weariness. 

Whitman’s uncle, returning from his 
trip, greeted him pleasantly, although he 
was unable to conceal his fear that the 


p youngster would fail to find a job 
and become dependent upon him for 
support. 


"THE next day, in the business section 

of the city, Whitman came across a big, 
store, the sign on which bore the name of 
James M. Beebe, Richardson & Co. He 
remembered having heard in Annapolis 
that this was the largest dry-goods firm 
in America. Asking for Mr. Beebe, he 
was directed to a little office at the farther 
end of the narrow store. Entering, he saw 
a man sitting on a stool behind a high 
desk, busy at some books. 

Shortly before his death, many years 
later, Beebe related to a group of friends 
the conversation that followed young 
Whitman's entrance. 

“I looked over the top of my desk,” 
he said, “and saw a boy standing there, 
hat in hand, feet firmly together, and his 
honest blue eyes looking earnestly up. 

***Is Mr. Beete in?’ he inquired. 

“What do you want?’ I returned. 

"**] called to see Mr. Beebe, sir.’ 

“T told him that I was Mr. Beebe, and 
asked what I could do for him. 

“‘I want a situation as entry clerk,’ he 
replied. 

" For a lad like that to apply for such 
a position would ordinarily have seemed 
absurd; but there was something about 
his directness that caught my fancy. 


Here was none of the hesitance and | 


awkwardness usually found in adolescent 
youth. The boy knew exactly what he 
was after, as well as how to ask for it in 
the fewest possible words. 

“l gave him pen and ink and asked him 
to copy one of the bills. He transcribed 


it as clearly and firmly as if the letters | 


had been taken from a copybook. 
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“‘Where have you worked?’ I asked. 

***In St. John, sir.’ 

“Why did you come to Boston?’ 

** "To earn my living, sir.’ 

*** Have you your parents’ consent?” 

*** Yes, sir.’ i 

“What will you do if you find you 
cannot earn your living?’ 

““T can, sir. Butif I find I am mistaken 
I shall go back home. I know I can earn 
my living there.’ 

“The hoy made such an impression on 
me that I decided to break all my prac- 
tices of employment, and hire him. but I 
did not let him know my decision. 
Instead, I explained to him that we 
never took on anyone under the age of 
eighteen—that young men who came to 
us always lived at home, and their 
parents were anxious to have them placed 


To retain and enhance complexion 
charm through passing years is no 


PA oe * . 
longer a secret known only to a few. Year £ with, us, and that we paid them only a 
after year, the belles of yesterday become " nominal salary of fifty dollars the first 
the still lovelier matrons of today. In D. & R. year. 


* *But I could not live on that, sir,’ he 
hastened to say. 

**How little could you live on?’ 

““Two hundred dollars a year, he 
answered after a moment's thought. 

*** Suppose I promise you one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and then, if you do well, 
make you a present of fifty dollars at the 
end of the year.' 

1 ““That would not do, sir, the boy 
. | replied positively. ‘I could not live.’ 

“This ended the conversation, and the 
next day William Whitman entered my 
employ.” 


Perfect Cold Cream they find all that beauty 
requires to maintain its youthful softness and 
dainty clearness of skin. 


The users of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream are 
steadily increasing year after year. This is be- 
cause it is so delightful to. use, so beneficial to 
the skin, and so effective in promoting facial 
beauty and complexion loveliness. Maids and 
matrons use and recommend it to their friends. 
Mothers praise it to their daughters as beauty's 
best aid. In tubes, 12c, 30c, 60c. In jars, 40c, 
60c, $1.00, $1.65. 


FREE trial tube sent with our compliments. 
Address: Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2015, 


D. & R. Building, New York. EEBE took the boy to the counting- 


room, where two or three clerks were 
standing at a high desk. Others were 


JE eor MS alling of th d 
DAGGETT R AMSDELLS X DRE | Young Whitcan was toc shert to ieach 
= the desk which held the book in which he 
PERFECT COLD CREAM ieee had to make entries. So the carpenter 


Ñ x IIRA T built a separate platform for him. 
Th Kind That Keeps ee COLO CREAN The youth’s fellow employees came 


from old Boston families. “They were 
inclined to turn up their noses at ‘folks 
from the provinces.” Some of them were 
also jealous of Whitman, who did his work 
so well that Beebe soon took him from the 
counting-room into his own office. 
Meanwhile, Whitman had found a 
boarding-house about a mile and one-half 
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“institute 


| PESO WAN DEPARTMENT. away. Board and room cost him three 

| One of the most distinctive dollars a week—his entire annual salary 

| Superb equipment.  80-acre with the exception of forty-four dollars. 

campus. Patronage from ev- This meager margin resulted in a hand- 

| ery state and territory of the to-mouth existence. More than once 

Re kena when the boy, homesick and lonesome 
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Because old methods do not stick in the mind. This new 
way creates correct HABITS. Norules to memorize. No 
drudgery. Just like play. Everybody Joins in the fun. 


with which to get his supper- in town. 
With the insatiable appetite of a fast- 


No matter what you do, you must Over four hundred young men sent to the Govern- growing boy, Whitman often h 
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supper for the remainder of th 
Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. Marion, Alabama After the end of the first Seep ar 


iL —| | promotions and salary raises followed in 
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quick succession. By the time he was 
twenty years old, Whitman, as confi- 
dential clerk and general ofhce manager, 
had become Beebe’s right-hand man. 
Shortly after the close of the Civil War 
the firm went into the commission busi- 
ness as selling agents for several companies 
manufacturing ginghams, cottons, woolen 
cloths, delaines, and prints. In this new 
departure Whitman leaped rapidly to the 
front. 


and had become known as one of the 
ablest and best informed young men in 
the textile field. 

A biography of Whitman for the last 


fifty years would come close to being a | 
history of the development of the textile | 


industry in America. 

In 1867 he joined the firm of R. M. 
Bailey and Company, selling agents for 
the Arlington Woolen Mills, of Lawrence. 
The mills were not properly financed and 
managed, in his judgment, so he promptly 
cut loose, took the first vacation of his 
life, and then bought an interest in a 
woolen mill at Ashland, New Hampshire. 


The Arlington Mills began to go from | 


bad to worse. The company was on the 
point of collapse and practically insolvent, 
when the hurry call was sent out for 
Whitman to return. He was given full 
charge of operations at a big salary. 

The young textile man seized the shaky 
enterprise with a firm hand. He asked the 
stockholders to put in new money to the 
amount of the two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars capital stock—w hich had 
been spent in plugging gaps in the business. 
They agreed to do this. 


[C ROM that time to the present, Whit- | 


man has been the moving force in the 
development of the Arlington Mills, 
which have become the greatest individ- 
ual organization in their field. To-day 
they form an enormous enterprise, with a 
capital stock of $12,000,000 and with 
7,500 employees. 

'The Arlington Mills may be called the 
keystone of the great group of textile 
mills, of which William Whitman Com- 
pany, Inc., are the selling agents. In the 
same city of Lawrence are located the 
Monomac Spinning Company, in which 


are made the French-spun worsted and | 


merino yarns; the Acadia Mills, producers 
of mercerized cotton yarns, and also the 
Katama Mills, manufacturers of duck and 
automobile-tire fabrics. 

In N 
large cotton mills. The product of one of 


these, the Manomet Mills, consists of | 


combed yarn for the knitting trade and 
specialties for the manufacture of tire 
fabrics. The Nonquitt Spinning Com- 
any manufactures fine count yarns. 

he third of the group, Nashawena Mills, 
weaves fine cotton, and cotton and silk 
"gray goods," which form the basis for 
the highest-grade finished fabrics, such as 
voiles and venetians. It spins yarns for 
its own needs, having the largest number 
of spinning spindles in one room of any 
mill in the world. 

In addition to this there are the Cal- 
houn Mills, Calhoun Falls, South Carolina, 
and the Mary Louise Mills of Mayo, 
South Carolina, and other mills in the 
South. 

This remarkable group of mills extends 
from Lawrence, Massachusetts, to Cal- 


Soon he was making between five | 
thousand and six thousand dollars a year | 


ew Bedford there are three very | 
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Enforced Vacations 


always come at the wrong time—when 
theres something important just ahead. 


If coffee is insidiously harming you, isnt 
it better to give coffee a vacation, drink 
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Steel Pens 


Many people who have diffi- 
eulty in writing with an ordinary 
pen, find in Spencerian Pens that 
responsiveness and pen-ease which 
is born of true pen steel and perfect 
writing points. 


Spencerian Pens are pe n 
style for every hand-wnting. That's why 
they write so smoothly and last so long. 


personal pens. A 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
New York 


To enable you to find your style and to 
test the superiority of Spencerian Pens, 
we will send 10 different sample pens 
and a pen holder on recetpt of 10 cents. 
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A set of 


** Mother Goose" 


To Tuck Into 
Christmas Stockings 


with a Tubeof Colgate’s 


E. youngsters will love the 
Colgate Mother Goose Books— | 
nearly all the dear old rhymes are | 
there in the set of 12 books. The 
pretty colored covers, all different, 
are by Jessie Willcox Smith, the 
famous artist of child life. 
The full set of 12 books with a trial size 
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Get the large size tube in its cheery red 
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the books. 
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houn Falls, South Carolina, and the cost 
valuation of the mills, plus their surplus, 
amounts to $44,000,0co. In the last three 
years they have contributed $23,000,000 in 
taxes to the support of the Government. 

The seven corporations with which 
William Whitman Company, Ine., are 
closely associated both in ownership and 
management, use for manufacturing pur- 
poses 7,418,604 square feet, equal to 
170.21 acres of floor area, and they both 
own and use for storage purposes, the 
Belleville Warehouse Company in New 
Bedford, which has a floor area of 750,820 
square feet, equal to 17.24 acres, making 
a total floor area of 8,169,424 square feet, 
equivalent to 187.45 acres. 

There has been hardly a single improve- 
ment in American textile manufacture for 
a half-century in which Whitman has not 
been a pioneer. 

The former English supremacy in 
woolen and cctton making was due 
largely to the humid and even climate 
condition in the British Isles. Nowhere 
in America was there a natural condition 
as satisfactory. Whitman found the 
temperature and humidity in Lawrence 
and New Bedford—where his most im- 

ortant mills were located—was near to 
ideal, but not sufficiently uniform. So 
he adopted plans to make the plants 
independent of natural climate by thc 
introduction of machinery that recorded 
and controlled the least variation in 
atmospheric conditions. : 


"THE Arlington and Acadia Mills in 
Lawrence, during dry spells in summer, 
furnish their own rain. The former plant 
has five tons of piping on its roofs to 
accomplish this. On days when strong, 
hot sunlight is beating down on the city 
from a cloudless sky, the mills are bathed 
in a silver shower of ‘‘Scctch mist” as 
soon as the air varies from a certain 
prescribed condition. f 

A power plant adequate to run a large 
factory is devoted solely to this atmos- 
phere-control system. The piping used 
for this purpose would extend twenty- 
eight miles in a straight line. All the air 
admitted to the mills is filtered and 
washed, and three million six hundred 
thousand cubic feet of it is forced through 
the different rooms every hour by a 
ventilating plant. 

For several decades, Whitman has been 

rominently connected with public affairs. 

e served seventeen years as president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the oldest organization of 
its class in the United States. 

Probably his greatest service has been 
his determined effort to bring the great 
textile field to an acceptance of the 
sanctity of contracts. 

“Honor is something far above mere 
honesty,” he declared to me. "'It includes 
the fulfillment not only of legal but of 
moral obligations. Such success as may 
have come to me is based essentially on 
the seven rules to which I have referred— 
and the six following “honor” all spring 
from the rule of honor. 

“Tn following out what I call the rule 
of quality, for instance, I have always 
insisted that we keep up to a certain 
invariable standard, no matter how 
greatly the market conditions of raw 
material may vary at any time. If any 
mill finds it impossible to get the quality 
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of raw material established for a given 
product, that product is withdrawn from 
the market until such time as we can get 
it again. 

“The rule of uniformity demands a 
complete testing of all material, regard- 
less of expense, to make sure that every 
yard of product is on a par with every 
other yard. The rule of coóperation 
brings all the mills under one large plan 
of management, although naturally each 
one is also a rival of the rest. 

“The rule of hygiene is merely the 
expression of ordinary common sense in 
the conservation of man power and the 
extension of human happiness. We insist 
that every part of every mill must be kept 
scrupulously clean. Each of our mills in 
Massachusetts furnishes ten times the 
space and nearly double the amount of 
fresh air required by the laws of the state 
for its school children." 


"THE textile man rose from his chair and 
walked to the window of his officeover- 
looking Chauncy Street, one of the old 
thoroughfares of Boston. Presently he 
turned back. . 

“I believe I could almost preach a 
sermon on the subject of the rule of 
honor,” he remarked with a smile. 
“Nothing develops any human being 
quite so much as meeting every single 
obligation, real or implied, that he ever 
assumes. The present-day habit, known 
in slang as ‘passing the buck,’ is keeping 
thousands of men from success. What- 
ever you may have agreed to do, even if 
it seems unwise or unreasonable after- 
ward, is the thing that must be done at 
all costs. 

* Many a man, unendowed with special 
brilliancy, has driven through to real 
commercial success just because his word 
was good—and everyone who did business 
with him knew it was good. 

"Honor is the foundation of credit. 
An honorable, level-headed man with 
little capital is safer to do business with 
than a wealthy man with little honor. 
Much of the immense business of this 
country is transacted without written 
contracts, and even more of it is handled 
under written but not legally binding 
contracts. After all, the spirit, not the 
letter, of the contract is the essential 
thing—and that spirit is builded in the 
spirit of the man behind it. Business men 
must trust one another. 
to the man who makes the contract, 
rather than to the contract itself. The 
bedrock principles of trade are always 
the same. An undertaking based on 
wrong principles has decay in its heart 
and it cannot endure. 

“No man has the right to ask to be 
excused from the performance of a con- 
tract because of loss arising from changed 
market conditions. The burdens of 
mistakes or errors of judgment should be 
borne by those who make them." 

Whitman is known in the-textile indus- 
try asan ultra-optimist. Yet his “guesses” 
have almost always been correct. At 
the close of the late war, when most of 
the textile manufacturers were talking 
retrenchment and waiting for the price of 
machinery to go down, he started a huge 
new program of mill construction. This 
program included new machinery orders 
so extensive that it would take two, three, 
or even four vears to finish filling them. 
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Santa as a 
Whitman's 
Messenger 


€ 
S. F. W. & Son 
Inc 


Christmas is happiest when Santa brings 
Whitman's Chocolates and Confections 


In making up your list to give 
Whitman's, remember the people to 
whom they would be the greatest treat 
of all, persons who have good taste to 
appreciate the finest things, but who 
seldom indulge in them. 


Ask your nearest Whitman agent 
to show you the varied packages,— 
each an aristocrat in its own individ- 
ual way. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
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Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. This is to urge that you try this 
method. Then let your own teeth show 
you what it means to you and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is that 
viscous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The old 
methods of brushing do not end it. So, 
despite all care, tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. Š 

It is the film-coat that discolors, no’ 
the teeth. And nearly all teeth brushed 
in old ways are coated more or less. 


'Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


Acts in 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The alkalinity of the saliva is multi- 
plied also. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 

With every application, Pepsodent com- 
bats the teeth’s great enemies in new and 


10-Day Tube Free ”" 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 11, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
And that disease has become alarming in 
extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways to 
daily combat this film. For five years the 
methods have been carefully watched and 
proved. Now leading dentists everywhere 
advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Millions now know 
it and employ it. Wherever you look the 
results are seen in glistening teeth today. 


five ways 


efficient ways. To millions it is bringing 
cleaner, safer, whiter teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disap- 
pears. 

This test will be a revelation. Make 
it now. Cut out the coupon so you won't 
forget. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised 
by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists 
in large tubes. 


To-day he is preparing to spend be- 
tween ten and fifteen million dollars in 
additions to his mills. He believes that 
the productive wealth of the country is 
about to blossom into a new era of 
prosperity. 

Probably no other man in America of 
William Whitman s age is the active head 
of a business comparable in size to his. 
The energy of the man seems almost 
unabatable. Every morning he is at his 
Boston office at eight-forty-five o'clock. 
He never takes time to go out for lunch- 
eon, and spends only fifteen minutes in 
eating the simple meal that is brought to 
him. Then he plunges back into work and 
keeps up the pace until five o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Incidentally, Whitman -believes that 
every employee in his office should report 
on time, work intensely, and have his 
duties all done by five o'clock. 1f he 
fnds anyone developing the habit of 
working overtime at the regular routine 
of his job, he makes an immediate read- 
justment. The employee is either given 
assistance or shifted to work which he 
can wind up in an eight-hour day. 

Although Whitman is still actively at 
the helm of his great business enterprise, 

€ has surrounded himself—particularly 
in recent years—with an impressive group 
of associates and lieutenants. 

* When a man has devoted his life to 
erecting a business structure," the textile 
man remarked to me, “there is real 
satisfaction in knowing that when he 
steps aside there are others trained and 
ready to pick up the burden and bear it 
as he has tried to bear it himself." 


PERHAPS some of Whitman’s tireless 
energy may beattributed tothe fact that ` 
he springs from extremely long-lived stock. 

“I have seen seven generations of my 
own family,” he remarked to me. “They 
include my great-grandmother and my 
great-grandchildren. My father was 
nearly one hundred years old the last 
time I saw him." 

“Tt strikes me that an inherited 
tendency toward longevity will hardly 
account for all your activity," I suggested. 

“Perhaps not," he replied. “But you 
must remember that I have always been 
busy and always an optimist. Hard 
work and a cheerful outlook on life will 
ward off old age better thaa anything else 
I know. 

* Really,"—and the blue eyes stared at 
something far off—* I feel as young in 
thought and vision as I ever did. Never 
have I felt so strongly that we are on the 
borderland of great developments—on the 
edge of everything. It is hard for me to 
realize that 1 am aa old man." 

Listening to the clear cadence of Mr. 
Whitman's voice and watching the glow 
in his eyes, it was hard for me to realize 
it, too. 


"GEORGE F. JOHNSON and His 
Square-Deal Towns" is the title of 
an article next month about a big 
shoe manufacturer -who got all his 
degrees in the university of hard 
knocks. His story, from the time he 
went to work at thirteen till he 
became a leader of men by a ‘‘square- 
deal policy," is an inspiration. 
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Lighting the Pathway of Human Life 


IFE’S shadows lengthen. 


Twilight is at hand and 
man’s senses falter. Nature, calling for help, must 
be heeded, or happiness is threatened. 


Particularly true is this of the sense of sight, most impor- 
tant of all to human comfort. When eyes grow dim, op- 
tical science must come to their rescue. Supplementary 
lenses, expertly ground of glass and skillfully applied, 
must re-enforce those provided by Nature. 


Again, to eyes proven faulty at the morning or midday of 
life, this co-operation of optics is even more vital. Many 
a defective child has been placed on an equal footing 
with his school fellows by a right application of glasses, 
has been given the opportunities and pleasurable sensations 
which life owes him. Many a workman has been trans- 
formed from inefficient to efficient. 


While immediate responsibility for this service rests with 
the eye specialist, he must be given suitable lenses, with 
which to work, or his skill is helpless. To provide such 


lenses is one of the endeavors to which our resources have 
been consecrated since the establishment of our business 
nearly 70 years ago. 


When John J. Bausch opened his little optical shop in 1853, 
all lenses were imported from Europe. Dissatished with 
the quality Europe was giving him, he made a lens-grind- 
ing machine and began to grind his own by hand, crudely 
but well. So well, in fact, that his product soon attracted 
the attention of other opticians, who sought him out to 
demand his surplus for themselves. 


And so Mr. Bausch and his colleagues have been making 
superior lenses ever since, in almost unbelievable quanti- 
ties, for the exacting optical men, not only of America but 
of all countries of the civilized world—scientifically develop- 
ing the various types required for the correction of every 
kind of eye error. Nor has their service stopped here. They 
have come to produce, as well, practically every known type 
of optical appliance or instrument for the conservation and 
extension of human vision in science, industry and recreation. 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, Binoculars and other Optical Instruments. 
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ta PA VERYBODY can give Eversharp 
f to everybody because everybody writes 
fr and can use Eversharp every day, year 
i after year. Eversharp is ever sharp and 
never sharpened; is ever useful, ever 
Saving of time and motions, ever attractive 
and, therefore, ever appreciated every- 
where. Wahl craftsmanship has equipped 
ee for every pencil purpose and 
designed Eversharp to satisfy every fas- 
tidious taste. Make sure you GIVE 
Eversharp —the name is on the pencil. 
Styles for pocket, chain, purse or hand bag. 
Prices, $1 upward. Dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Company, 
444 Market St., San Francisco. Canadian Repre- 
sentatives: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Canada; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Canada 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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Look for Your 
Danger Signals 


(Continued from page 9) 


some threat of disease. They seem to 
think that “what you don't know won't 
hurt you!" 

A good many people worry secretly over 
the fear, or the suspicion, that they have 
some incipient disease. But they won't 
take steps to find out the truth, because 
they say that if the trouble is there they 
are better off not to know it; and if it isn't 
there then it won't hurt them, anyway. 

This is strange reasoning. If the trouble 
really exists, it probably will yield to 
treatment. Almost certainly their lives 
and usefulness can be prolonged. And if 
it isn't there, they will be far better off to 
know it; for, although the imagined dis- 
ease does not hurt them, the fear and 
worry will have bad effects. 

People need to be told that there are 
few chronic maladies—even those of a 
serious character which affect the heart, 
blood vessels, and kidneys—which cannot 
be held in check. The discovery that you 
have these maladies does not necessarily 
condemn you to an early death. 

Investigation has shown that a large 
number of persons who were refused by 
insurance companies, because they were 
found to have just such physical impair- 
ments as I have mentioned, nevertheless 
lived far beyond the “expectation of life" 
to which they were supposed to be limited. 

It is very likely that this increased 
length of life was due to the fact that the 
insurance examination revealed these mala- 
dies, and thus gave these people a warn- 
ing. Knowing their condition, they got 
medical counsel, took care of themselves, 
and gained years of life as a result. 


TO RETURN to the causes of old age 
and death: Aside from hereditary insuf- 
ficiencies, infection is probably the greatest 
factor in destroying the body. When we 
talk of infection, the average person 
thinks of such things as smallpox, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tubercu- 
losis, and other epidemic diseases. It is 
true that these directly cause a good many 
deaths. And they indirectly cause other 
deaths because of conditions which remain 
long after the initial attack. 

But there are other forms of infection 
which pass unrecognized until a vast 
amount of damage is done. The reassur- 
ing feature of the situation is that they 
need not pass unrecognized. A charough 
survey by a competent examiner will re- 
veal them if they are present. 

What is called "focal infection" is be- 
coming recognized as a mighty factor in 
destroying life. A focal infection is 
caused by bacteria which lodge at some 
point and there set up a colony, from 
which they send out streams of colonizers 
to other parts of the body. 

Favorite spots for these invaders are 
the mouth, nose, and throat. These are 
open doors through which bacteria gain 
easy entrance. They should always be 
objects of suspicion and carefully exam- 
ined to see whether the suspicion is justi- 


fied. 


long life, no troubles. 


Carpenter Hardware Co., Nelson- 
ville, O.: “We have sold the Domestic 
for several years and have not had one 
complaint." 

D. E. Turner & Co., Mooresville, 
N. C.: "The iron has always given us 
perfect satisfaction, and we have built 
up a good trade on the Domestic." 


form below for your convenience. 


DOMESTIC 


ELECTRIC IRON 


Sensible and Practical 


. The sensible gift is the gift that endures. Unusually welcome 
is one that lightens home duties, giving time for rest and recre- 
ation. Make your Christmas remembrance of year round use- 
fulness—give a Domestic Electric Iron. 

The Domestic is just a good, honest electric iron—no unnecessary 
frills, but it includes everything that should be built in an iron to make 
it serviceable. It is conscientiously manufactured, backed by a company 
with a solid reputation for quality products. 

Eight years of exceptional success, due entirely to the good, honest 
material and workmanship that make the Domestic “the iron with no 
complaints." Distributed by over 150 large jobbers to thousands of 
dealers. Used by more than a quarter of a million American women. 

Correctly designed for efficient ironing, well balanced, attractively 
finished. Continuous service month after month and into the years— 


Strong Endorsements from Dealers 


Attractively Packaged for Christmas 


Give the Domestic in beautiful holly gift box—presentation card in- 
cluded. Send to all you wish to remember—quickly and easily solve 
your Christmas gift problem. At hardware dealers most everywhere, 
or sent prepaid any place in the United States for eight dollars. Order 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


Dept. A5, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


D. B. Ashbrook, Carrollton, Mo.: 
"I have sold the Domestic Iron three 
years and have never had a complaint. 
What more could a dealer ask?” 

Mills Bros., Carbondale, Pa.: “In 
four or five years no Domestic has ever 


come back with the heat unit burned 
out." 


30 Years 
Making Quality 
Products 


Mail This Order Direct to Us if Your 
Dealer Cannot Supply You 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Dept. A5, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 


Send prepaid........ Domestic Electric Iron...... 
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Very often they are found responsible 
for apparently remote conditions. For 
example, a middle-aged woman came to 
us complaining of heart symptoms. - She 
had very low blood pressure and sensa- 
tions of heart failure. A medical man had 
expressed the opinion that the heart mus- 
cle was weakened; and it looked as if the 
woman might be condemned to invalid- 
ism. 

An X-ray of the teeth, however, showed 
several infected roots; and the clearing up 
of this infection was followed by a disap- 
pearance of the heart symptoms and a 
complete return to normal blood pressure. 
The woman is now in active, vigorous 
health. 

This was not an exceptional case, but a 
fairly common one. The result of the focal 
infection that time was heart symptoms; 
but there are many other conditions which 
can be traced to the same cause; ulcer of 
the stomach, for example, rheumatism, 
thyroid derangement, and even disturb- 
ances of the central nervous system. 

It is true that you may harbor this 
mouth infection without apparent ill 
effect. Many persons seem to. That is to 
say, you may not develop a disease which 
can be traced to this cause. In that case, 
& ; l k d h you are fortunate, more fortunate than 

No, we re ful y stocked on t ese— you realize. But do not think that you 


are getting off scot-free! We have evi- 


ke eecicercepec 


but we need a lot of " dence which proves that part of the 
Re process of "growing old" is due to the 
— Stock conditions are signalled malignant influence of mouth infection. 


z oe The same thing is true of other focal 
instantly by Rand Visible Records infections—chronic plague spots which 


ONEY needlessly tied up, machines and men develop in theron cavities or in the intes- 

idle while overhead goes on—what business pee: 3 Pus ose oA ee 

man does not know the losses from overstock or from be there at any age—at ten years, twenty, 
shortage of materials! thirty. 

But today, through the introduction of Rand VISIBLE Card i “Old age” is not a matter of years. It 

Equipment, such losses are practically impossible. With your is a matter of health, of the condition of 

stock records Rand-displayed, deliveries of the right materials in the body mechanism. Growing old is 

the right amounts at the right time, are possible. Maximum and simply a process of physical deterioration. 

ied eae e prevent eis cuiu oie ei Napier It may come at any period of life. I have 

M8 capitat (OES UD. I OVETSCOCHITIE g known a youth of twenty and a man of 


parts Pelkey a muninum, seventy to die of the same kind of “‘old 
Nothing mysterious or complicated about it—Rand Traco age." That is to say, they died because 
Cabinets or Rand Desk Stands (here shown) simply contain of the same degenerative c anges. 

your records in such a form that they are always before your 
eye. You can get at the status of every item of stock instantly. . . 
And since the cards need not be removed, they cannot be mis- HERE is much evidence that the mor- 
placed or overlooked. tality from diseases of the heart, blood 


vessels, and kidneys, has i in 
Complete, immediate knowledge of stock through Rand esse? ys has increased during 


Visible Records enables the Sales Manager to turn it Pe pr or yea eu ase bsc 
over with greater frequency, permits the Purchasing ENOSE: OL Old ase: y that, 1 mean that 
Agent to perform his duties without guesswork, gives to they are due to physical degeneration. 

the Stores Department an ideal efficiency. wo men buy automobiles of the same 


And just as in Stock and Purchase control, Rand Visible make je guahiy, x she F rs cate 
Records speed up and make more efficient the Control a YCaF tater One cse mapnincs: may De 


“ae ” 
of Sales, Production, Personnel, Credit, etc., cutting old"—worn out by rough usage, lack of 
overhead at the same time. care, and perhaps by reason of unlucky 
accidents. The other machine, which re- 
Visualize your Card Ask our local office to show you—without obligation ceives constant attention, and is fortunate 
Records on the RAND —how Rand can solve your particular problem. Š 6 ae fi id be 
Or write direct for our Stock Control Booklet. in escaping injury from outside, may 
Address Dept. C-1. in use ten years without becoming as 


“old” as the other is at the end of one 
year. 

And here is an even more significant 
illustration: One man may start with a 
rather poor machine; but he knows its 
limitations, its weak points. He is careful 
not to overtax it, keeps it in constant re- 
pair, and so gets long service from it. 
Another man starts with a splendid speci- 
VISIBLE BUSINESS-CONTROL men of a car. But he uses it recklessly, 

m constantly overstrains it, never repairs it 
—and in a short time it is on the scrap 
| heap. 
I do not need to point out the parallel 


RAND COMPANY, INc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches and Sales Offices in all Leading Cities 
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Let Boss Gloves work with you 
AKE them your constant companions in all hand work. 
Boss Work Gloves are a comfortable necessity in dozens 
of odd jobs about the home. 

In shop or factory, Boss Gloves protect the hands from dirt, 
grease, and minor injuries. 

_They are especially valuable to garage men, and all who 
work around automobiles. Made of the finest quality white 
canton flannel, Boss Work Gloves are tough enough for the 
most rugged jobs. Yet, their exceptional flexibility makes / 
delicate work possible. l 

Sizes for men and: women, boys and girls—in ribbed, band 
and gauntlet wrists. Ask your dealer for them. 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s favorite THE BOSS XTRA HEVY——The world's 


work glove for odd jobs around the champion heavy-weight handwear for 

house and garden and all light hand- rough work. Made of the finest grade | 

work. Made of the best quality, medium of extra heavy canton flannel. 

weight canton flannel. THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is the super M 
THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all work work glove. Strong, flexible and built mU 

that requires a strong, wear-resisting for rugged work. Made of the high- 

glove. Made of the very best quality, est quality, heaviest weight canton 

heavy weight canton flannel. flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
Jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Kewanee, Ill. 


This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves 


Be sure it is on every pair you buy 


Mark 
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Speed, Comfort, Long | sS HE RWOOD 


Wear and Usefulness 


Your boy or girl will have a world of fun 
with a Sherwood Spring Coaster. 

Roller bearings for speed. Steel shock ab- 
sorbing springs for comfortable riding, free 
from jar and jolt. All-steel wheels and 
frame for safety and long wear, even if it 
does receive rough usage. 

Children find uses for it almost without 
end. [t is at once a speedy coaster, a win- 
ning auto racer, a fire engine, a police patrol, 
a delivery wagon and what not. It carries 
heavythings fromthe grocer,and will help dad 
and mother with many a heavy load, around 
thehouse. Endsandsides areeasily remova- 
ble. Its steel-strength will 
support a fon. 

There's a great deal of use- 
fulness and no end of healthful 
outdoor fun for the children in 
a Sherwood Spring Coaster. 

Sold by most hardware, de- 
partment and toy stores. If 
not in your vicinity, we will 
supply you direct. Send for 
Circular. 


Steeroplane Sleds 
Exceptionally Easy to Steer 


Your boy or girl will get a great deal 
more fun out of winter coasting with a 
Sherwood Steeroplane, because it steers 
so easily. The 
Steeroplane’s im- 
proved arrange- 
ment makes it 
possible to draw 
the steering bar 
back all the way, 
with a light, easy 
pull. 


A wide curve is 
thus obtainable on 
the runners which 
ensures real, effec- 
tive steering, in a 
short radius. 


This short turn- 
ing is further 
ensured by the 
Steeroplane's 
grooved runners 
which grip the snow 
and hold the sled 


on its course. 


Look for Your Danger Signals, by EUGENE Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


between these machines and the human 
ones we possess. You may have had your 
physical body only thirty years; and it 
may have been a splendid one at the start. 


Yet it may be actually older now than | 
that of a man twice your age, even though 


his was not as good as yours in the begin- 
ning. Yours may be on the human scrap 
heap ten years from now. His, with care 
and attention, may give twice as long 
service as yours does. 


Infection helps to bring on the diseases | 


of old age; therefore, the presence of any 


infection is a danger signal. Whether or | 


not anything seems to be "the matter 
with you," I advise thorough periodical 
examinations to discover whether these 
danger signals are present. 

Syphilis is a malignant infection which 
often passes unrecognized. That is, the 
later results, in cases supposed to be com- 
pletely cured, are suffered for years with- 
out being identified as such, except under 
careful examination. 


Fortunately, treatment can do much in 


such cases. As entirely innocent persons 
may be the victims of this infection, no 
one should feel any resentment over the 
suggestion that an examination is advisa- 


ble. 


HIS question of danger signals is not a 

simpleone. In many cases there seems 
to be a complex code of signals, which must 
be analyzed and interpreted. It would be 
impossible for you to read such a code. 
Even a physician with a one-track mind 
might misinterpret it, because he would 
see only the one thing he was looking for. 
A complete grouping of all the signals is 
advisable because there may be a combina- 
tion of troubles to be cleared up. 

In one instance, an individual had been 
treated for syphilis for ten years without 
result. Then it was discovered that he 
had mouth infection. 
cleared he was restored to health. 


On the other hand, there are cases | 


where the clearing up of mouth infection 
failed to make any impression—until the 
fact was brought out that another specific 
infection was latent in the individual and 
required special treatment. 

he factors in destroying the tissues of 


the body are infections, poisions, over- | 


work (rather, mental or physical strain), 
laz;ness—either physical or mental; too 


much food, too little food, or poorly se- | 


lected food. Under these headings may 
be grouped all possible causes of physical 
deterioration and death. And it is the 
presence in your own case of any one or 
more of these causes which should be rec- 
ognized by you as your danger signal. 
Traces of albumin, high blood pressure, 


low blood pressure, and thickening of the | 
arteries, are examples of danger signals | 


which may not be recognized by you, but 
which a physical examination would re- 


veal. They warn you to take preventive | 


measures against the organic diseases 


which are responsible for the increasing | 


mortality in this country during middle 
life and later. In many cases where these 


measures are taken, the term of life can be | 


prolonged ten or fifteen years. 
Thickening of the arteries is common in 

middle age and later life, but it is also 

present in many young persons. The 


process being a slow one, these young peo- | 


ple may have no apparent trouble until 
they reach middle life. But it is the part 


*DO WE, OR DO WE NOT, BELIEVE IN DEMOC- 
RACY? WE FOUGHT TO SAVE IT, YET WE 
ARE STRANGLING IT TO DEATH BY OUR 
NEGLECT OF THE EDUCATION OF OUR 


CHILDREN." 
Edward T. Buchner, 


Professor of Education, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


NELSON'S accurate, reliable, up-to-date, Loose- 


Leaf Encyclopaedia is the cornerstone of every American 
Library. It is not the product of one man's genius—it 
is the finished utterance of the scholarship of the human 
race—the knowledge of the world's great minds. To 
consult Nelson's is to consult mankind. Your opportuni- 
ties and the opportunities of every member of your family 
are curtailed and limited without the aid of this great 
American Reference Library. Get the Encyclopaedia 
habit. Be sure of your facts. ‘‘Look it up in Nelson's." 
Give your children the chance every American boy and 
girl is heir to—AN EDUCATION. 


The World’s Great Educator 


When this was | 


Nelson’s Is Always New 


Every six months all subscribers to 
NELSON'S receive 250 or more renewal 
pages—between 500 and 700 pages 
each year. These include over 2,000 
changes, which we find it absolutely 
necessary to make, in order to keep 
NELSON'S perpetually accurate and 
up-to-date, in step with the new world. 


RIL QOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


The World’sGreat Authority 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 
is an Authority in the Library of Con- 
gress, U. S. Depts. of State, Justice, 
War, Navy and Agriculture, U. S. War 
Ships, U.S. Army Posts, Circuit Courts 
of Appeals, Libraries, Universities, 
Colleges, and Schools. 


WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL, LOOK IT UP IN NELSON'S 


Nelson’s Reading and Study 
Courses in UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY, THE WORLD WAR, BUSI- 
NESS ECONOMICS, NATURE 
STUDY, AGRICULTURE, AND 
HOME ECONOMICS are declared by 
educational authorities to be equal to 
a college course and training in each of 
these departments. 

Since printing the present—the Twenty- 
third ition—very serious strikes and 
radical increases in costs have taken place 
in the printing, electrotyping and bindin: 
trades, and these, with the shortage o 
print paper throughout the World, will 
greatly increase the price of future editions. 

ail the coupon—investigate this great 
offer NOW. ELSON’S should be found 


in every American home. Eventually it 
willbe. WHY NOT NOW? 


The most useful and valu- 
able of Xmas Gifts—a Per- 
petual Remembrance. 
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Nelson's Research Service Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND 
SPECIAL INFORMATION AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. Every pur- 
chaser of Nelson's is entitled to free 
membership in this Bureau. Ifatany 
time you are in doubt on any subject, 
old or new, write to this Bureau with 
the positive assurance that you will 
promptly receive the latest obtainable 
and most dependable information. 


Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SO! 
Publishers for 122 Years 


Dept. 50N 381 Fourth Avenue, New York ! 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


'our folio of sample pages, sant 
full Information how. by easy monthly payments, | can 
Nelson's Perpetual Toose- Leaf Encyclopaed aand receive | 
membership in Nelson's Research Service Bureau for Si 

formation. This must incur no obligation whatever on my 
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The Great 


Pleasure of 
. Smoking 


Of course, smoking is a habit. So is eating 
when you’re not hungry, bathing, and working 
more than is requisite to provide for just im- 
mediate needs. 

The nations of this earth which have bred 
the profoundest thinkers and men with that 
nervous energy which accomplished great things 
have had the smoking habit to the N// degree. 

Carlyle, General Grant, Mark Twain, Foch 
—think of the long and illustrious line of 
thinkers and doers who have lighted the 
fragrant weed and watched those blue argosies 
of smoke tack in and out among the sunbeams, 
drift round the evening lamp or set sail toward 
the sky. 

Thinkers and doers! They had their hard 
times, but right well they savored the great 
pleasure of smoking. 


Of course, these great men did not become 
great merely because 
they smoked. 

But they knew the 
great pleasure of smok- 
ing. 

And that comes from 
smoking just what suits 
one's personal taste. 

Perhaps you have 
noticed the irritation of 

thepipe-smokerout 
of his own tobacco, 
compelled to fill his 
pipe with another 
tobacco. 

A smoker's satis- 
faction depends al- 
most wholly upon 
having the tobacco 
that just suits him. 


Have you found 

" mm the pipe tobacco just 
suiting your individual taste, with which to 
enjoy the great pleasure of smoking? 

If not, we invite you to try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth doesn't suit the taste of every- 
body. For that very reason it may please you. 

May we send you some? 

Simply set down upon a postcard your name 
and address, also that of the dealer you will call 
upon for supplies in case Edgeworth pleases 
you, and we will despatch to you without 


charge generous samples of Edgeworth in both 
forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes 
and then cut into thin, moist slices. One slice 
rubbed between the hands provides an average 
pipeful. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already rubbed 
for you. You pour it straight from the can into 
your pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, and 
burn freely and evenly to the very bottom of 
the pipe. 

For the free samples which we would like you 
to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 25 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—1f your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pav the 
Jobber. 
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of wisdom to find out, at any age, whether 
these conditions are present; for if they 
are allowed to progress, they will lower 
efficiency and increase the susceptibility 
to disease. 

People of excessive weight frequently 
have high blood pressure. Life insurance 
records show a high mortality among 
heavy-weights. Yet, with a very simple 
regulation of diet, both weight and blood 
pressure come down. Such people are 
often the victims of ignorant physical cul- 
turists, who attempt to train them down 
too rapidly by exercise, and thus damage 
an already overburdened circulation. A 
very simple but faithful regulation of diet 
and gradually increased exercise does 
wonders for such people. In some cases 
there is glandular disturbance, and the 
adjustment of weight and blood pressure 
is more than a matter of diet. 

There are others who go to extremes, 
weighing and measuring, both mentally 
and physically, every atom of food they 
eat. There are still others who, throug 
ignorance or compelled by the need of 
economy, select a very badly balanced 
diet, which is actually not the most eco- 
nomical either financially or physiologic- 
ally. Excessive meat eating is a common 
error. The notion that meat is necessary 
to sustain strength and activity is hard to 
down, although the best scientific judges 
are in favor of bread, milk, and cereals as 
the foundation of the diet, rather than 
meat or flesh foods. This type of informa- 
tion should be clearly conveyed in con- 
nection with the periodic health survey. 


E HAVE to deal, also, with mind poi- 

sons, psychic strain, and faulty men- 
tal attitude—conditions which need to be 
sought for just as carefully as physical 
impairments. The further these examina- 
tions are carried, however, the smaller 
becomes the proportion of people whose 
mental state is the fundamental cause of 
ill health, and the larger becomes the pro- 
portion of those who are shown to have a 
physical basis for such troubles. 

t is true, however, that there is a fair 
number of cases in which health derange- 
ment is purely psychic. A thorough phy- 
sical overhauling and a thorough ventila- 
tion of the mental and physical state of 
such an individual is often strikingly bene- 
ficial. Following such an examination, 
it is often possible to convey to such a 
sufferer the assurance that there is no 
fundamental physical derangement; that 
what is chiefly required is a mind ca- 
thartic, and then the cultivation of a 
courageous attitude toward life. 

There is often a vicious circle in such 
cases. Physical disturbances lead to self- 
pity and introspection; and, while the 
beginning of the trouble may have been 
physical, there is present a serious mental 
state that requires to be dealt with. Peo- 
ple develop curious notions about the 
source of their trouble. They imagine 
that they have kidney trouble or heart 
trouble, or other serious conditions, when 
no such trouble exists. To such people 
the discovery that they really are in good 
health is quite as important as the discov- 
ery of impaired health is to people who 
actually are in that condition. 

In one large industrial concern, where 
several hundred people were examined 
under the system of the institute, the 
management said that the whole proced- 


ure was justified by the rescue of one indi- 
vidual from a state of mental and physical 
depression into which he had gradually 
drifted without there being any underly- 
ing important physical defect. This man 
was discovered to be healthy. He had 
absolutely no excuse for being otherwise. 
The result was a benefit not only to that 
one man, but to the whole office. 
Overwork, either physical or mental, 
sometimes causes a breakdown in health. 
But in the vast majority of cases where 
overwork seems to be the cause, there is 
some underlying physical condition which 
is actually responsible. A thorough exami- 
nation will reveal this condition, if it exists, 
and the person will not be compelled to 
give up the inestimable blessing of work. 


WHERE there are no physical factors 
responsible for the breakdown, it is 
nevertheless not so much theactual amount 
of work that causes the trouble, but rather 
a faulty adjustment of the mental activi- 
ties—the employment of the faculties on 
one track until the track becomes worn 
out. A man should learn to shut up the 
business part of his brain at intervals, and 
to open up the play portion. 

en differ, of course, in their require- 
ments in the matter of recreation; but no 
man can lead a lop-sided mental existence 
for many years without suffering from it. 
'The evidences of this psychic strain are 
usually brought out in a thorough health 
survey. They may be manifested in vari- 
ous ways, such as insomnia, irritability, 
low blood pressure, high blood pressure, 
anemia, digestive disturbances, and a 
train of physical ills which are secondary 
to the psychic disturbance. 

Far more important in causing méntal 
and physical breakdowns are such factors 
as grief, financial worry, any strain of 
maladjustment to business or domestic 
surroundings. 

We often speak of men *'in the prime of 
life;" having in mind the period of perhaps 
twenty-five to forty. But if we look at 
the death rate for different ages, the prime 
of life will appear to be a very different 
period. The lowest death rate is found at 
about twelve years of age. From that 
time it increases. At forty, it is three 
times what it is at twenty; at fifty it is 
four times what it is at twenty, and at 
sixty it is eight times as high as at twenty. 
Judged by that standard, many persons 
have definitely passed the prime of life 
when they are twenty years old. This 
should not be the case; and with proper 
precaution it need not be the case. 

Many of the diseases which cause death 
at thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, and even later 
are preventable, or at least can be des 
ferred. Comparatively few diseases come 
like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky. 
The approach of the storm is generally 
heralded in various ways. And in the case 
of these physical storms, they can often 
be averted by taking advance measures. 
Don't wait for the storm to break. Don't 
delay until the wreck is just ahead. Have 
a search made now for danger signals, or 
even for small caution signals. Don't de- 
ride these signals as being of no conse- 
quence. Even the more serious chronic dis- 
eases of degeneration can be held in check 
and need not condemn you to an early 
death, unless you emulate the ostrich— 
hide your head in the sand, and declare 
that you cannot see any dangersignal at all. 
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TONE of glorious richness, honey sweet, crys- 
tal pure, as natural as the sighing of the winter 
wind and as charming as the song of the 
siren—this is the Sonora. 


A vision of beauty, graceful, smart and ele- 

gant, an ornament to the finest of homes, 

fashioned of sturdy wood by the acknowl- 

edged masters of the cabinet makers’ craft— 
this is the Sonora. 
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A musical instrument that has no peer, famous for more im- 
portant and exclusive features than any other phonograph— 
this is the Sonora. 
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There is a pride of possession in owning the Sonora 
The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 


Magnificent upright and period styles $75 to $2500 
TODAY WRITE FOR NEW GENERAL CATALOG M OR PERIOD CATALOG MX. 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
NEW YORK CITY 
FIFTH AVENUE at 53rd STREET 279 BROADWAY 
Canadian Distributors: I. MONTAGNES & CO., Toronto 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent the tone, are scientifically Send for free sample. CAU- 
Needles on all steel needle constructed to prevent wear TION: Beware of similarly 
lateral cut records. They and increase the life of the constructed needles of inferi- 
play many times, sweeten records. or quality. 
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Showing the ROYAL Coffee Roaster in the store of a Retail Merchant. 


The ROYAL Roaster is also used by Hotels, Restaurants, Institutions, elc. 


Coffee Freshly Roasted Daily — 


the ROAS way — 


with all its wonderful fragrance 6 aroma 


Go to a merchant using a ROYAL Coffee Roaster and have him roast 
your coffee the very day it goes on your table. You will then learn 
something about your favorite beverage that you never knew before. 


Ls System of Retailing Coffee 


puts freshly roasted and properly ground coffee into the hands of 
consumers through their retail merchants. 


The ROYAL Merchant purchases his coffee in the green state. As a consequence, 
he not only furnishes you with freshly roasted coffee daily, but he gives you better 
coffee for less money—the ROYAL System eliminating much of the unnecessary 
expense of retailing roasted coffee under the old method. 
If there is no ROYAL Merchant near you, we want your co-operation in establishing 
one. In the meantime, we will send you 2 Ibs. of ROYAL System Coffee for 
$1.00 by Parcel Post, prepaid. 

Ask for interesting booklet giving story 

of Coffee from plantation to cup. 


JHEAT DEER (0. 1190 West Street 


Hornell, N. Y., U.S.A. 
The Tricolator 


The best coffee making device on the 
market. Place the ground coffee in the 
aluminum container, pour boiling hot 
water over it, allow the coffee liquid to 
tricolate into the pot for five minutes 


and you will have a beverage that is a 
COFF ^? T ation. Sent parcel post, prepaid, on Enclosed please find Check—Money Order—Cash for $. : 
receipt of price, $4.00—3 to 9 cup size. LGB QV Xr i 
Name auc ees UA arcs cee arlene motes 


ground, for $1.00. For usein.. nsi 
(Mention kind of coffee pot you use) 

1 Tricolator System Coffee-Maker, for $4.00 (If desired) 

1 Copy of Booklet, "Good Coffee and How It May Be Obtained” : 
(No charge) 


Street, Number and Town ........ 
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We are not in the retail 
coffee business. The pur- 
pose of this advertise- 
ment is to acquaint you, 
the consumer, with the 
wonderful superiority of 
coffee freshly roas and 
roperly ground with the 
OYAL Roaster and Mill— 
over coffee sold by the aver- 
age retailer, which careful 
investigation shows to have 
been roasted from three to six 
months before it goes on your 
table. (A condition which is 
not the fault of the retail 
merchant, but one caused by 
the old method of distributing 
coffee.) Roasted coffee loses 
at least 30% of its strength, 
flavor and aroma in thirty 
days, and this deterioration 
increases with time. Coffee 
in the green state, however, 
improves with age. 
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The A. J. DEER CO., Inc., 1190 West Street, Hornell, N.Y 
Please send the following: 2 pounds coffee, freshly roasted and properly 


The Old Detective Who Had 
Retired 


(Continued from page 48) 


lodging-house, a half-block from the 
theatre, and had asked that he take 
charge of the place for her. 

“Then I guess I'm the landlady for the 
night," Dad announced. ‘That being 
the case, I'll have to find a room and bed 
for this young woman." 

“Oh, can you? I’ll be so grateful. ;M 
name is Viola Williams. How much will 
it be?" She reached for her little bag and 
drew it to her lap. 

“ Never mind about that now,” said 
Dad gently. “Money isn't everything in 
the world.” He turned to Becky. “Isn’ t 
there a vacant room on the top floor?” 

“Yes, one next to mine.’ 

“Ts it warm?” 

“It ought to be." 

“Tm so grateful," cried Miss Williams, 
lifting her eyes to Dad and Becky. “If 
[could only tell you. If I only dared tell.” 

“You can tell me, dear," said Becky. 
“It may help you. We are just plain 
workers. We don’t belong to the bouge- 
war. We despise, them, and all their lies 
and hypocristes.” 

“Sick " em, Becky,” whispered Fallon, 


a grin dividing his broad face. Miss 
Williams was sobbing. 
“Better take her to her room," sug- 


gested Dad. 


[EANING on Becky's shoulder, Viola 
gave Dad a backward glance of grati- 
tude as she was taken from the room. Miss 
Gimp followed with her cloak and Miss 
Tremaine carried the little bag. “You 
may just as well run along with ’em, 
Mamie,” suggested Dad to the sunny- 
haired. Miss Casey. "I'll keep Danny in. 
It's no night for a truck driver to be out." 


"We...ah... might get up a little 
collection,” began Mr. Boyd, the floor- 
walker. 


“Wait until morning,” advised Doo- 
little. “She may not need any money. 
It’s eleven, anyhow, and the party’s over. 
I'll run down and fix up the furnace. This 
storm looks like it's going to push off the 
record of the old blizzard of '88." He 
dimmed the light as a hint to Fallon and 
Boyd to go to bed, and groped his way to 
the nether regions, singing gently a song 
of his prime: 


"Come gather, ye cracksmen and gonophs 
so fly, : 
Oh, macers and bracers, shoplifters, draw 


nt 
Pil warble a ditty as the chorus you swell 
Of the blokes doing time on the Isle de 

Blackwell." 

Down in the sub-basement Doolittle 
hummed other verses of his favorite 
of the days of Harrigan and Hart as he 
stoked the furnace. Occasional mono- 
logues also seemed to give him pleasure. 
One of these he indulged in as he waited 
for the fresh coal to ignite, stroking his 
square chin and sharp fighting jaw re- 
flectively. “I'll be making it good and 
warm for her, the poor lass. It's nice to 
be finding a warm bed and room for a 


mortal instead of shoving one in a cell. 
Being retired from the force ain't so bad." 

The fire suiting him, he closed the 
drafts and went to the kitchen above, 
where Mrs. Conroy's parrot hailed him 
with a single chirp and immediately re- 
buried her Egyptian nose under a wing. 
From far back in a closet he drew a bottle, 
poured from it his invariable nightcap, 
tossed it down neat, and under the 
stimulus softly chanted: 


“With my one-two and three-four, then all 
in line, 

To the shoeshop and quarry each bloke must 
keep time. 

We work like a Turk, then back to our cell. 

Such a grand institution’s the Isle de Black- 
well.” 

At the sound of hurrying footsteps he 
slipped the bottle back in the closet. 
Becky Rothstein peeped in the kitchen 
door. “Could yuh get me a little some- 
thing to drink for her?” she asked, draw- 
ing about her a yellow kimono. 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

* Hunger and cold." 

“Are the other girls in bed?" 


“Yes. Viola is in my room. Have you | 


got a little somethin'?" 

"Only a little hooch, but 
power. 

As he groped for the bottle, Becky let 
off some steam which the story of Viola 
Williams had generated in her. “Her 
only crime was to love a poor man," she 
informed him. “Her people are rich, 
filthy with wealth. Money! Money! 
Money! The rotten bougewar! They 
murder their own children for it.’ 

“It ain't so bad, Becky; money ain't," 
protested Dad, as he handed her a glass 
with the drink. ‘‘You’ve been saving 
yours a long time for that trip home to 
Moscow, the land of the free, maybe." 

“Money is all you worship in this coun- 
try. But, wait! Some day the toilers will 
rise and send the rich to the gutter." 

“Maybe,” said Dad; “and, then again, 
maybe not." 

At the door she turned on him, the 

“hooch” jiggling in the glass as she 
trembled with passion. ‘‘And you belong 
to the worst of the American slaves, the 
police who do the dirty work for the rich. 

ut wait! Some day Fifth Avenue will be 
thick with cops brought low.” 

“The thickest cops in the world are 
always to be found there,” he chuckled. 
“Hurry along now.” 


OTHER CONROY’S little kitchen 
clock sounded twelve silver strokes. 
Dad made the rounds of the windows and 
saw that their catches were fastened. 


its got 


The storm was still blowing hard from the 


west. The lee or east sides of the fences 
partitioning the little back yards between 
the houses on "Twentyethid and Twenty- 
second streets were bare, the boards 
showing darkly against the snow drifts 
opposite. 


It wasn’ta bad night for a burglary, he | 


The Old Detective Who Had Retired, by Jonn Moroso 1$ 


A small, mysterious empty 
surrounded by metal. 


space 


What happens inside the lock when 
the right key enters and turns, vou 
don't eare about—provided it does 
happen with ease and regularity. But 
you depend on that keyhole to keep 
out gentry who use everything but 
the right key to get in. 

A key and a keyhole 
ments of moral welfare. 
people to stay honest. 


are instru- 
They help 


They have to be made with a còn- 
science, too, to stand up to the worst 
instead of giving in to it. 


The outward sign of this inward 
dependability is the name YALE on 
both lock and key. 


Sign of a stronger metal where 
strength is the point, sign of fewer 
parts where fewness makes foolproof- 
ness, sign of heavier metal where 
weight makes for permanence, sign of 
& smoother finish where this means 
facility in use, sign of quality from 
conception to finish. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 


General Offices and Works: 
Stamford, Conn. 


New York Office: 9 East 40th St. 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont, 
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| GIFTOPALL, 
"Y" Like Love’s bene- 
diction comes the 
Spirit of Christmas- 
© time, the greatest 
giftofall-theGiftof 
Giving. Through- 
out the ages it has 
lasted, deep in the 
heartsof men, bring- 
ing forever its joy 
and happiness. 
IT 1s best expressed 
by the most endur- 
ing of man-made 
gifts—those of the 
Jeweler's Handi- 
craft, beautiful Gifts 
that last. 


Authorized by 
National Fewelers Publicity 


Association 
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thought, if entrance was made through a 
| protected area door. He tried the bolts, 
| front and rear, and found them in place. 
Of the people in his charge there was only 
Riley, the printer, to be accounted for, 
and he was not due in until daybreak. 
The house was snug and warm for the 
night. He drew a chair before the kitchen 
stove, and read the sporting pages of an 
afternoon paper till one o’clock. 

It was long after his bedtime when he 
wearied of gossip of ring and diamond. 
In his stockinged feet he padded from the 
kitchen and ascended the stairs to the 
first floor without a creak of step or rail- 
ing. He turned out the hall light and 
groped his way to the front room, where 
the musical of the evening had been so 
dramatically brought to a close. He found 
the front windows fastened securely. 
With the thoughtfulness of a man with 
nothing but time on his hands he closed 
the piano and drew down its cover. The 
reflection from the high-piling snow in the 
street gave him light enough to move 
about the room without upsetting any of 
the furniture. The hall was pitch dark. 
Nevertheless, without a sound, he made 
his way through it and up the stairs to the 
second floor. All the doors were closed. 
Fallon was snoring in a firm, far-reaching 
baritone. From Miss Gimp’s room came 
her usual whiffling nocturne. 

Dad continued his climb and took an 
inventory of the sounds emanating from 
the third floor. Mr. Bird's pipes were 
working steadily, with a distinctive little 
cluck at the end of each intake and a 
slight rasp on the exhaust. Mamie Casey 
was giving her accustomed falsetto to this 
aria. Dad's room was on this floor, but 
he did not proceed thither. He leaned 
forward at the head of the stairs, his old 
ears cocked. Ah! Becky was joining the 
symphony of the lodgers. Her breathing 
was passionate, as befitted her nature, 
broken by a shar» little cough at times 
and a mumbled word as she dreamed her 
dreams of coating Fifth Avenue with 
crushed cops and liberating the oppressed 
of the side streets of New York. 


ROM the room of Miss Viola Williams 

there came no sound. But her people 
were rich and refined. Snoring is only for 
the proletariat. Dad leaned farther over 
in the direction of her room, harkening 
for her nasal response to his silent roll call. 
There was no response. In the darkness 
he grinned. Perhaps the “hooch” had 
ended her troubles. Only a week before, 
a strong and efficient street cleaner had 
paused to spear one in a corner place 
down Eighth Avenue and had dropped 
dead, broom in hand, five minutes later. 

Seemingly satisfied with his rounds, the 
old detective retraced his steps to the 
first floor and the front room, where, in 
the faint glow from the whitened windows, 
the piano and the folding bed glowered at 
each other. He tried several chairs, but 
found none to his satisfaction. He re- 
turned to the hall, and in the deeper 
shadows back of the hall squatted on a 
little box which Mother Conroy used for 
waste paper. 

From below sounded the strokes of the 
second hour of the morning. He thought, 
with a tinge of melancholy, that it was 
perhaps not without justice that he had 

een put aside on half pay, for he was be- 
coming drowsy, despite the fact that he 


had enjoyed a fine nap during the after- 
noon. In the old days a thirty-six-hour 
watch meant nothing to him. Even the 
comforting reflection that he could sleep 
all Sunday and the next day, or the next 
week for that matter, did not stir his 
mind from its sluggishness. The lids 
under his heavy white eyebrows seemed 
curtains of lead. He shook himself and 
admitted that he was out of the running. 
There was nothing for him to do but to 
make shift with the job. He returned to 
the front room, picked up a little stool and 
placed it just at the foot of the stairs in 
the hall. Then he resumed his seat on the 
waste-paper box. 


PLING! Pling! Pling! . 
Faintly from the depths of Mother 
Conroy's lodging-house there came to the 
third floor the tinkling announcement of 
three o'clock. ý 
Viola Williams, victim of the bourgeois, 
finished packing her valise. It contained, 
besides a few toilet articles and false keys, 
a slender but exceptionally well-tempered 
jimmy; a roll of six hundred dollars in 
cash, Becky Rothstein’s Moscow hoard; 
two fifty-dollar Liberty bonds, the prop- 
erty of the same young woman; one gold 
watch, one gold pocket knife and three 
hundred dollars in Liberties, the property 
of Alpheus Boyd; gold necklace, silver 
wrist watch, brooch set with small 
diamond and pearls, one vanity case and 
one hundred and twenty-eight dollars in 
cash, the property of Miss Sally Gimp; 
one gold link bracelet, two gold-mounted 
side combs and thirty-five dollars cash, 
the property of Miss Mamie Casey; one 
stickpin, rhinestone cluster, four dollars 
in cash and one large German silver 
watch, the property of D. Fallon. On the 
bed beside the well-stuffed valise lay an 
electric flashlight and a small automatic 
with a Maxim silencer on its blue nose. 
With a soft scarf which she had taken 
from Becky’s room, Miss Williams made 
fast the valise to her waist, and then 
slipped into her cloak, covering the loot 
effectually. Opening her door, she picked 
up the flashlight with her left hand and 
her wasp of a gun with her right. The 
dancing little disk of her pathfinder 
showed her the head of the stairs. Pinned 
tightly in place on her mass of black hair 
was a dark turban, Becky's. Over her 
shoes; were drawn rubbers, Becky's. 
Under her slowly moving jaws was a 
rapidly forming ball of chewing gum, 
Becky's. Under her left arm was squeezed 
a brand-new silk umbrella, the ownership 
of which the reader may easily guess. 
With the slow tread of a cat, and 
with all its softness and caution, Miss 
Viola Williams reached the second floor, 
turned and made her way to the head 
of the flight leading to the first and 
shot her little white disk downward. The 
way seemed clear. In another mir.ute she 
would be in the wholly deserted street, 
battling against the storm toward Tenth 
Avenue and her own lodging. Half way 
down the hall she again flashed her light. 
It fell upon a da object beyond the 
bottom step. Her right hand, with the 
revolver, rose slowly. Her body became 
rigid. Cold sweat gathered on her fore- 
head and trickled down across her eyes. 
That was no place for a stool, unless 
purposely placed there. But for her 
flashlight she would have turned her 
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The Torrington Electric Vacuum Cleaner isthe 
ideal practical gift. For it brings real service that 
makes your housework easier throughoutthe year. 

With a Torrington you can do the cleaning in a 
few minutes. And you will notbetired. Then you 
can thoroughly enjoy outdoor sports, the latest 
novel,or whatever your favorite recreation may be 

—and have the satisfaction of knowing that: the 
house is CLEAN. 


Big Brush—Powerful Suction 


The secret of Torring- 
ton efficiency is this: 


14 Laurel Street 


A Christmas Gift that Brings Less Work 
and a Cleaner House 


Send for a free copy of our booklet, which tells you how to change hours of hard work to min- 
utes of play. We shall also gladly send information about a free trial and partial payments. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


National Sweeper Division 


ELECTRIC. 


VACUUM CLEANER- 


RSS LOOPS N T dl e... 


All the electric power is in the suction, while the 
big brush runs naturally, like a carpet-sweeper. 

This fundamental principle of right cleaning 
means two things to you: First, the air-suction 
is so powerful that it draws up and out all the dirt 
and grit. Second, the big revolving brush gets up 
the surface litter—threads, dust, and lint—with- 
out pounding and breaking the nap of the rugs. 

Dealers are always glad to demonstrate. the 
Torrington. Go to the nearest one and see the 
exact working and significance of these two 
vitally important features. See for yourself why the 
Torrington means cleaner cleaning and less work. 


Torrington, Connecticut 
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“__and Mince Pie" 


In the days when housewives went through all 
the drudgery of preparing mince meat, their mince 
pies were considered well worth while. But now 
wedonine-tenths of the work in our model kitchens, 
leaving only the finishing touches for you to add. 


None Such Mince Meat saves you all the work of 
cooking the choice ingredients; the ingredients used 
in None Such Mince Meat are the best obtainable. 


Of course, good cooks often try to make some- 
Ready for use thing better, but the proof of a splendid dinner 
z still remains a delicious, wholesome pie made of 
None Such Mince Meat, and baked i in your kitchen . 
or by your baker. 
. You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it 
Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day 
and as such is observed nationally 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY Syracuse, N. Y. 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd. Toronto, Canada 


APPLES and RAISINS 


o 
CIDER and VINEGAR SUGAR and SPICES LEMON pind 


— A 'Fhe Old Detective Who Had Retired, ^y Jonn Moroso 


pretty ankle on it and come down with a 
crash. She flashed her light to it again 
as if to assure herself that she was not 
"seeing things." It was there, and it told 
her, as loudly as a cracked Caruso record, 
that in the dense darkness which her 
little silver shaft so nervously explored 
someone was waiting for her. Any possi- 
ble doubt was dissipated when there came 
to her the slight cough from a man's 
throat. Her knees sagged beneath her. 
Surely he had seen her light dancing over 
the dingy carpet and walls. She sat down 
on the stairs waiting for his revolver shot 
which would smash the velvet silence to 
flinders. 

Her estimate was that she had waited 
fourteen years before her hidden enemy 
reéstablished communication with her by 
frankly clearing his voice. His tubes 
clear, he sang very softly, but with re- 
markable distinctness and without a 
syllable’s slur these words: 


“With my one-two and three-four, then all 
in line, 

To the shoeshop and quarry each bloke must 
keep time. 

We work like a Turk, then back to our cell. 

Such P grand institution's the Isle de Black- 
well." 


She thought frantically of making a 
break for the roof or through one of the 
lodgers’ rooms to a fire escape. But his 
strength would make a chase through the 
snow a one-sided affair, and a half blind 
man would be able to follow her tracks. 

There was only one thing to do, brazen 
it out. She slipped her flashlight into 
a pocket, went down the stairs rapidly, 
stepped over the stool, and was turning 
the night latch with her left hand when 
her automatic was whisked neatly from 
her right. Firmly but gently she was led 
through the dark to the rear and down one 
flight to the kitchen, where the gas was 
burning brightly. The kindly gray old 
fellow who had lifted her from the storm 
to comfort threw back her cloak, frisked 
her of the loot, and made her sit down 
beside him before the range. “Pull off 
your cloak and be comfortable," he sug- 
gested. "It's still bad outside." He drew 
between them a little table and emptied 
the contents of the bag upon it. 


CAREFULLY, and still humming his 
little tune, Dad sorted out the gauds 
of his fellow lodgers, placing them in 
little piles. She answered truthfully his 
questions as to the ownership of the 
several bonds and wads of cash. There 
was nothing else for her to do. He 
thanked her with a smile for each answer. 
“I could almost tell as to their savings, 
anyhow,” he said. "I've lived alongside 
of them for so long." Becky’s fat roll 
he placed in one of his pockets. “I think 
I'll just hold that up on her for a couple 
days, and let her yell for help from the 
worst of the American slaves, the cops. 
Then when she gets it back maybe she'll 
put it safely away in a bank run by some of 
these here now capitalistic hounds, huh?" 

His task finished, he looked up at her. 
“Anything else?" he asked. She held out 
the umbrella. ‘‘Becky’s,” he said, with 
a wide grin. She kicked off the rubbers 
and held them up. 'Becky's." She un- 
pinned the dark turban and he nodded. 
“Tm clean,” she said. 

“You got anything for breakfast?" he 
. inquired. She shook her head, and her 


blue eyes, set in a countenance as white 
as the snow on the window sills, became 
moist. "Not a cent and I—I'm broke 
and—" 

"Well." 

“My man's up the river." 

“What for?" 

“Burglary.” 


ae Huh!" 
“He was sent up last summer for three 
years." 


* Huh! Why didn't yuh go to work?" 

“The baby was nursing." 

“None of this society outcast stuff,” 
he warned. 

“Honest to God, I zin’t lying. I was a 
sick woman this winter, too, and the baby 
is weakly. Everybody was stealing one 
way or another, and I thought I'd try it." 

“Where'd you get this thrown-out-in- 
the-storm business from?" 

“The movies." 

“You want a job?" 

Her eyes widened in surprise. For a 
moment she stared at him, and then she 
realized that the light in his countenance 
was the light of pity and compassion. He 


was a plain and rugged old customer, but | 


to the trapped woman the face of an 
angel sent b God himself to relieve the 
stress of the direst hour could not have 
been sweeter than his. She began to cry. 

“I can get you a job,” he told her, 
putting a great hand on one of hers. ‘“‘It 
ain’t too late for you to run straight. And 
there isn’t anything in this crooked life.” 

"Dll try hard." The squeeze of his 
hand was more eloquent in winning her 
than any word he could have spoken. 

“Allright then,” he said. ‘‘ Put on that 
hat. I guess Becky can afford it. I'll take 
you to the door." He helped her fasten 
her cloak, pulled on his shoes, and led the 
way up the stairs. 


HE storm had roared itself out, and 
the clouds overhead were breaking up. 
From patches of the clear night heavens 
the stars shone with their sweet zon un- 
concern of the troubles of earth. “You 
meet me at the corner of Tenth Avenue 
and Twenty-third at nine o'clock Monday 
morning," he told her. ''And here's a 
five-spot to tide you along." He helped 
her through the snow piling the stoop and 
to the sidewalk. She began to cry again, 
and so he leaned over and kissed her. 
“Good night,” he said, starting back up 
the steps. He gave her the telephone 
number of the house and made her repeat 
it. “If any cop holds you up, you just 
call the house here and ask for Doolittle— 
Doolittle, the detective." 
“The detective?" she gasped. 


“Yes. I’m pretty old now and am re- | 


tired, but I guess I've got sense enough to 
know that when a girl blows in out of a 
heavy snowstorm and says she came up 
the street from the east when the wind 
was blowing hard from the west, she was 
either lying or must have walked on her 
hands to get all the snow on her back that 
you brought in, my dear. I knew you 
come from the direction of Tenth Ave- 
nue." He repeated the telephone number 
as he reached the door. 

“Ask for Doolittle, the detective," he 
reminded her. 

“Doolittle! Doolittle!" she sobbed, as 


she plunged ahead through the high! 


drifts, *T'll say they got you wrong when 
thev gave you that name." 


| 
| 
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| Out of the rut 


As a welcome relief from 
the drab sameness in men’s 
wear is the growing vogue 
for MosaiN Cuff Links. 
MosaiN makes it possible to 
match your color preferences 
in shirts with the correct col- 
or combinations in your cuff 
links. In place of the same 
old brace of fasteners day 
after day, MosaiN enables 
you to enjoy an occasional 
change that is pleasantly 
noticeable without unduly 
advertising the fact. 


When you select MosAIN 
Cuff Links to go with your 
preferences in shirt patterns 
and colors, you avoid the 
clashes that result from mis- 
mating shirts and links never 
suited to one another. 


TRADE “ 


MARK 


Your men's wear dealer can 
show you MosaiN Cuff Links 
in a wide range of delicate 
tonal shadings and attractive 
patterns. He can assist you to 
pick the links to match the 
shirts you have or those you're 
buying. 

Mosain Cuff Links are also 
sold in pairs of three in a hand- 
some gift case, with a handy 
color chart which shows you in- 
stantly what color in links to 
wear with its color affinities. 


Either in chain, post or, snap 
styles, as you wish. 


FREEMAN-DauGHADAY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Men's Jewelry 
Chartley, Mass. 


Makers also of MOSAIN Collar 
Holders and Pins for Soft 
Collars—At all Dealers, 
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You Can’t Change the World—So 
Change Yourself 


usually lacks a sense of humor. He is 
deficient in the comic spirit. For it is 
this spirit which, loving men and women 
of the world, does not expect too much 
of them. Without a sense of humor one 
cannot weigh himself in the delicate bal- 
ances of common sense. 


EAD George Meredith's “Essay on 
Comedy.” Especially note this para- 
graph: 

If you believe that our civilization is founded 
in common sense (and it is the first condition 
of sanity to believe it) you will, when con- 
templating men, discern a Spirit overhead; 
It has the sage’s brows, and the sunny malice 
of a faun lurks at the corners of the half-closed 
lips. Men's future upon earth does not attract 
it; their honesty and shapeliness in the present 
does; and whenever they wax out of proportion, 
overblown, affected, pretentious; whenever 
they are at variance with their professions, and 
violate the unwritten but perceptible laws 
binding them in consideration one to another; 
whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice; 
are false in humility or mined with conceit, the 
Spirit overhead will look humanely malign, and 
cast an oblique light on them, followed by 
volleys of silvery laughter. That is the Comic 
Spirit. 

Set your sails; you cannot change the 
winds. 

There is no bad weather. 

“When it rains,” says the Indianian in 
Riley's poem, “why, rain's my choice." 

Right there in a nutshell is the wisdom 
of life. We live surrounded by the in- 
evitable. All about us are things bigger, 
stronger and more irresistible than our- 
selves. There are rocks harder than our 
heads, huge forces more powerful than our 
arms and opinions, habits and prejudices 
tougher than our own notions and desires. 
Fools butt their heads against these 
jagged facts, sensible persons side-step. 

1 do not mean that we are to be molly- 
coddles, nor that we are to lack principle 
and perseverance and will power. I simply 
mean that we are to have gumption 
enough not to attempt to cut down a big 
oak with a jackknife, or try to push over 
an office building instead of walking 
around it. 

It's a matter of finding the golden mean 
here, as in every other issue. We don't 
want to be too shifty and evasive, and we 
don't want to be too headstrong. 

But I wish to call particular attention 
right now to the people who are un- 
happy because they are trying to alter the 
universe to their tastes, instead of chang- 
ing their tastes to conform to the ever- 
lasting facts. 

When the little girl gets up on the 
morning of the picnic day and sees the 
rain, she cries out, “I don't want it to 
rain. Nasty rain! Oh, why does it rain?" 
This childishness sticks to some persons 
when they grow up. * Why," exclaims 
the woman, “did the baby have to go and 
get sick just when we had our tickets for 
the theatre?” , . , “Just as we had the deal 


(Continued from page 49) 


all fixed up,” says the man, “‘of course old 
Henshaw had to die, and it was all off. 
And I stood to make ten thousand dollars! 
There's always some blamed thing!" 

Some people call the contrariness of 
nature, luck. Some have an idea that 
things in general have conspired against 
them. They grow sour. They throw up 
their hands and quit. 

Now, it would be a great help and com- 
fort to all such if they could learn one 
little secret, and that is that success and 
contentment come from adjusting one's 
self to things and not in adjusting things 
to one's self. The secret of failure and 
despair is always within us. 

Strong characters, those who seem to 
bend everything to their will, to over- 
sweep all opposition, and to plow straight 
through the snags and roots of hindering 
fate, are, after all, the ones who do not do 
this, They are shrewd enough to see 
when they cannot have their own way, 
and swiftly alter that way, make it a will 
to have what they can get, and thus seem 
to be irresistible. 

Nobody gives up and retreats so quickly 
as the Napoleonic sort of man. He never 
spends any time fretting and stewing at 
an obstinate fact. He turns rapidly, so 
dexterously that he gives himself no time 
for despair, and tries another tack. 


IT IS a curious paradox that the man 
with the strongest will is the man who 
yields most quickly to opposition. He 
saves all his strength to throw it into the 
line of least resistance. He is a good 
general and does not waste himself bat- 
tering away at an impregnable position, 
but makes a flank movement at once. 

Study the world and its forces. Your 
strength lies in coóperating with them. 
Study men: leadership consists in knowing 
how to run with them. Public opinion is 
like an ocean liner: you cannot back it in 
a minute; you cannot guide it when it is 
going slowly; and it can be controlled only 

y one who is riding on it. 

Chesterton says that you must be 
orthodox nine tenths of the time, or no- 
body will pay any attention to your 
heresy. And that is gospel truth. The 
only way you can make your little grain 
of personal force felt is to mix it with the 
common opinions of your fellows. The 
labor union men will not be affected in the 
slightest degree by one who does not agree 
with them and work with them in most 
things. 

Perhaps honesty may compel you to 
break with your church or party, or with 
society itself. In that case, naturally, it is 
your duty to get out and go it alone. But 

ou will not get things done, nor will your 
influence be felt, so well as if you had not 
developed your individuality so highly. 
Perhaps you don't care. Perhaps you en- 
iy the "lone trail." In that case, good 
uck to you—and good- 


by. 
But it is not a bad idia to remember 


that the world is old and large and wise, 
and that possibly men and things may 
average up about as good and as clever 
as you. And if you will be teachable 
and humble you may learn some things 
from the common run of folk, as well as 
teach them some things. 

There is a great deal of sound sense in 
the old Calvinistic doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of God; that is, that there is a 
wisdom and power in the universe that is 
doing about as it pleases, and that we will 
get along better if we try to find out what 
its plans are, and to work with them. 


MAN'S mastery over the beasts is nct 

due to his superior strength. The ele- 
phant can push him over, the horse can 
pull more, and the lion can best him 
naked and bare-handed. But he controls 
the brutes simply because he is wise 
enough to reach up and get hold of forces 
in nature more powerful than either the 
animals or himself. 

All his preéminence is in knowing how 
to use nature’s hidden, giant energies. He 
drives the horse because he knows how to 
make a bit and put it in the horse's 
mouth, and the horse does not know 
enough to spit it out. He chases the lion 
because he can make a spear or a gun, 
while the lion never gets further than 
muscle and claws. He can pull as much as 
a thousand elephants because he can 
harness steam and electricity. 

In the same way the leader among men 

need not be the strongest, physically or 
mentally: But he must be the one who 
knows how to use the great elemental 
forces that are stronger than men. He 
sees quickly the driving of destiny and 
goes that way. 
,, Right in the family, we shall gain much 
if we quit bucking the inevitable. A little 
effort put forth in learning the peculiar 
traits of those we have to dive with, and 
adjusting ourselves to them, instead of 
eternally chafing at them, would greatly 
increase the pleasure of the household. 

I am not saying it's the best of all 
possible worlds, but simply that it's the 
only one there is, and we'd better make 
he best of it. Omar Khayyam said to his 
ove: 


. + + Could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Remold it nearer to the Heart’s desire! 


Mr. Khayyam would have shown more 
sense in trying to remold his heart’s desire 
than in wishing to remold the scheme of 
things entire. 

illiam James says a man ought to do 
two or three things every day that he does 
not want to do, just Tor practice. And 
certainly there is no more sensible person 
than the one who settles and salts it down 
as his fundamental and innermost prin- 
ciple, that, when he cannot get what he 
wants, he will want what he gets. 
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MODEL 454 SEDAN 


INTEGRITY 


The excellence of Oldsmobile extends beyond 
the distinctive beauty of line and refined ap- 
pointments which have inspired such a wide 
public appreciation of Oldsmobile models. 


There is a fundamental worth in every vital 
part, and even in every incidental part of 
every Oldsmobile. 


And back of all is the distinguished history 
of Oldsmobile performance—the 23 years of 
superior automobile manufacturing—the char- 
acter and reputation so thoroughly built up— 
the integrity which manifests itself in every 
Oldsmobile creation. 


THE OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Michigan Oshawa, Ontario 
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“The Brunswick Method 


of Reproduction 
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An exclusive feature on The Bruns- > 
wick—plays all records at their bese. j 


Lm 
| Among many models, there isa size, price 
and finish to meet your requirements. 


The Brunswick Oval Tone Amplifier, built to conform to 


acoustic laws. A great improvement in tone projection. 


Remove the Grill 


Examine the Oval Tone Amplifier . 


HEN you examine phonographs, seek- 

ing to decide which make you prefer, 
note the shape of the Tone Amplifier, How 
does it compare with the oval horn of moulded 
wood on The Brunswick, as pictured above? 

Look at the rear of the Amplifier—is there 
a cast-metal throat? Is merely the front of 
wood? Note that no metallic construction is 
used in the Brunswick Amplifier. 

These are vital investigations. For upon the 
proper application of acoustic laws depends the 
tone quality of a phonograph. 

The Brunswick Tone Amplifier 
is a later-day development. It brings 


brings finer tone, truer artistry. 
Other features of the Brunswick 


record better, but it is the only one that is 
counter-balanced. This cushions the con- 
tact between needle and record—doing away 
with the usual "surface" noises. It likewise 
prolongs the life and beauty of the record. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
brings many epochal advancements. So no 
music lover, in face of such developments, can 
afford to choose a phonograph until he has 
heard The Brunswick and made comparisons. 

Your ear will quickly appreciate Brunswick 

superiorities, and you will realize 
that great strides have been made 
in phonographic reproduction. And 


Go to a Brunswick dealer. Hear 
this super-phonograph. Judge for 


improvements and refinements. It e in addition, Brunswicks offer excep- 
avoids old-time deficiencies. It e tional cabinet-work. 


Method of Reproduction are simi- 
larly superior. The Ultona, for 
instance, not only plays each type of 


yourself. Ask also to hear Bruns- 
wick Records, playable on all phono- 
graphs with steel or.fibre needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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ERHAPS you don’t think the schools in 
our city need a Grinnell Automatic Sprink- 
ler System to make the children safe. 


Perhaps you think school fire dangers are an 
advertising myth. 


Perhaps you think there are no more Col- 
lingwoods where 170 children burned to death. 


Whom would you believe ? 
Your Fire Chief? Ask him, then. 


The Committee on Safety to Life, of the 
National Fire Protection Association? Write 
their chairman. He is Mr. H. W. Forster, Inde- 
prom Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. Heknows. 

e has just written a book on the subject. 


Ask any authority. But don't take the judg- 
ment of any one else. 


GRINNELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Ask any authority these questions : 


In old school buildings is there danger of fire? 

In old school buildings are automatic sprink- 
lers the surest safeguard ? 

Do they fight fire automatically ? f 

Does the heat of the fire start them? 

Are they always on guard? 

Are they the best protection for my child? 


Or ask any business man in your town wk 
has a sprinkler system. 

Convince yourself by asking. But don 
wait until your school burns and children p 
with their lives for someone's negligence. As 
any authority. 

Ask now. Today! 

Let us send you our remarkable bookle 
“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.” Write 1 
now before you put aside this magazine. Addres 
Grinnell Company, Inc.,290 WExchange Stree 
Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R, I, 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water star 
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VEN the Pirate, civilization’ $ outlaw, bowed to the 
power of Time. 


These buccaneer Bolsheviks had one ceremonial 
in common-the automatic firing of the Noonday Gun, Fo- 
cused through a burning glass, t the sun’s rays discharged the 
cannon which recalled its sea rovers at midday. 

A picturesque device-much like the ancient Sun Cannon 
in the Palais Royal. Doubtless more than one swarthy rascal, 
gloating over jeweled plunder, set his stolen watch by the 
Noonday Gun in those wild freebooting days. 

Inventions run in cycles. Alfred's Time-Candle recalled 
the cave man's burning rope: The Pirate's Noonday Gun 
harks back to the Sun-Dial of Babylon. Gradually, as Father 
Time fled down through the ages, emerged that realization of 
the value of Time which Inspired those timekeeping marvels 
of our world today— 
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Never Kill a Porcupine 


that vanished as if by a magician’s magic. 
Then Urson hfted his head, and saw. 
Two tall forms were swinging down 
the ridge—two curious, forked creatures, 
walking on the hind legs. Urson did not 
know his danger. It was the moment the 
buzzard had been watching for all the 
revious day. If the cougar had killed 
Uon the buzzard’s meal, except for the 
spiny hide, would have been postponed. 
he cougar would have eaten him herself. 
But human hunters left their dead on 
the hillside. These two coming down the 
slope were men, armed with guns. And 
likely one of them would want to test his 
marksmanship on the grotesque, bristling 


body. 

The two that came stealing down the 
ridge in the dawn didn’t look like the 
usual type of the mountain man. The 
residents of the hills are usually gaunt and 
dark, and have a culiar, shuffling 
stride that once learned never is forgotten. 
One of the two, the man who walked in 
front, was dressed in the tans and puttees 
that men call outing clothes. They were 
new, and obviously of great cost. A new 
rifle lay in the hollow of his arm. He was 
a middle-aged man, clean-shaven; and his 
strong features and straightforward eyes 
represented the best of Western civiliza- 
tion. It was not an unattractive face at 
all. But no one had to look twice at him 
to know he was that creature whom the 
mountaineers call a tenderfoot. In fact, 
this was his first big-game hunt in the 
Oregon mountains. 

The other man was strikingly different. 
He was not even of the same race. Even 
the forest creatures might have told this 
much. His carriage was different, his hair 
per long and straight and black, and his 

ace had a rather pleasant copper color. 
He was the kind of man that the West 
used to know before degeneracy came 
upon its aborigines. He was Long Tom, 
the Indian. trapper and mountaineer and 
guide. 

“Wait,” the white man warned. “It’s 
a porcupine, isn't it? Chance to see if I 
can hit anything with this gun." 

He raised his rifle to his shoulder and 

ered along its barrel. He couldn't miss. 
The creature was scarcely fifty yards dis- 
tant, standing still and exposed in the clear- 
ing. The long, blundering trail of Urson 
had evidently come to an end at last. 


HE DID not realize his danger. He had 

never seen men before. Sao they 
were too far away for him to see clearly; 
besides, his instincts only warned him 
when foes came close. Even now his 
quills were lying down again, and he was 
preparing to find refuge in the nearest 
tree. 

Booth, as the man was known, saw him 
clearly between the sights of the rifle. 
But before ever his finger could press back 
on the trigger, Long Tom stepped beside 


im. 

“Ugh!” he grunted disapprovingly. He 
stretched a brown arm, and quietly took 
the rifle from the man's hands. Calmly 
he slipped the hammer back against the 


(Continued from page 25) 


breech, and handed back the weapon. 
Booth looked at him in wonder. 

* Never kill a porcupine—for sport," 
the Indian said simply. 

Booth looked from the beast to the 
man. “Why not, Tom?" he asked. He 
almost whispered the question. 

But the Indian made no answer. He 
stolidly kept on, down the trail. 

The man walked with him in silence 
for a moment. “I’m rather curious, 
Tom,” he went on at last. “Why didn't 
you want me to shoot that porcupine?” 

The Indian answered as if his thoughts 
were far away. “The white man will find 
out—sometime, ” he replied. “If he hunts 
long enough in the forests, perhaps he 
will know. But your children would wish 
it that you never know.” 

Booth asked no more questions. He 
knew his guide. He had learned the 
silent ways of the Indian; and he felt that 
he had probed into a mountain law that 
is not meant for tenderfeet to know. Once 
they have learned, by experience made 
known, they cease to be tenderfeet. As 
for the Indian, perhaps no conscious ex- 
perience prompted the words. Perhaps it 
was just a tradition, or even an instinct— 
such impulses as civilization has cost 
white men the power to feel. The two 
went on silently in the dawn, and left 
Urson to climb his tree in peace. 


HE Indians used to believe unques- 
tioningly. in the existence of forest 
gods. Long Tomstill believed in them. But 
whether or not they really existed, some 
ower decreed that before ever Chandos 
Booth was to return to his fireside, he 
was to lose the name of tenderfoot. 

It happened on the fourth day of his 
hunt. fle had met Urson on the first. 
Three days thereafter he had wandered 
with his guide over the high plateaus, and 
already his outing clothes were stained 
and out of press. He had killed some 
game. The fourth day he was in the 
region of the Umpquaw Divide, a certain 
waste of endless ridges that divide the 
valleys of the Umpquaw and the Rogue 
rivers—two salmon-choked streams that 
race through southern Oregon. The di- 
vide itself was not a particularly at- 
tractive country. It had not too many 
springs, its forests were endless, and the 
ridges looked all alike. i 

“You will follow down through the 
glen and drive out any deer,” he told his 
guide in the morning. “I will walk along 
the hillside, and shoot ’em as they come 
out.” 

“Then keep me in sight,” the Indian 
warned. 

Booth simply laughed. He had a very 
charming, boyish laugh that was good to 
hear. But if he had known the mountains, 
their way of playing tricks on the unsus- 
pecting, he would have listened soberly 
and heeded. 

He did not keep the Indian in sight. 
He followed along the crest of the ridge 
and was much surprised to find the canyon 
in front of him, rather than to the left. 
He explained it, with an instant’s thought, 


by the fact that it likely curved. about the 
base of the hill. He was quite unaware 
that he had inadvertantly crossed over 
the ridge, and was looking into a different 
canyon. It is a thing very easy to do in 
the mountains. 


HE WENT down into the canyon, 
looking for Long Tom. On the way 
he got into a perfect jungle of buck brush, 
and after a futile effort to fight his way 
through it, the toil of a solid hour that 
sped faster than he thought, he made a 
wide detour around it. Then he called for 
Long Tom. 

He assumed, of course, that the Indian 
was waiting on top of the next ridge, as 
was planned. So he felt no particular 
worry. Even if he didn’t find him, he had 
only to stride back into camp. Long Tom 
could come in alone. So he forced his 
way up a steep ridge to the hill where he 
had told the Indian to wait. It never even 
occurred to him that he could be mistaken 
in the hill. ... 

Perhaps the Indian had encountered 
the buck brush, and had not yet reached 
the point. He decided to wait. He 
waited over a half-hour, and the woods 
seemed to grow more silent. He was hot 
too, and wanted a drink. He decided he 
would descend into the valley to find one. 

But all that he found was the buck 
brush; and he was tired and disgruntled 
by the time he had forced his way out of 
it. And the appearance of the sun was a 
surprise to him. It didn’t seem to be in 
quite the right place; and, besides, it was 
very high. He glanced at his watch. It 
was already past noon. 

Before they had left camp, on the first 
day, the two of them had arranged for 
signals. Booth had thought it a piece of 
foolishness. He was used to finding his 
way around alone. But the Indian was 
insistent. So they told each other that in 
case they wanted an answer, each would 
fire three shots swiftly, then two more at 
an interval of ten seconds each. He took 
out his watch; then blazed into the trunk 
of a great pine. 

But when he pulled the trigger the fifth 
time, the hammer clanged down upon an 
Emp breech. He had forgotten that he 
had shot at the brown flash of a deer in 
the early morning, after which he had not 
reloaded. By the time he had seized a 
shell, inserted it, and fired again, another 
ten seconds had elapsed. 

He thought possibly that the signal 
sounded enough like the one agreed upon 
and that the Indian would answer. So he 
waited two full minutes. The woods re- 
mained ominously silent. 

So he decided to give the signal again. 
Perhaps the Indian had thought he was 
merely shooting at game. Long Tom was 
a sort of rattle-brain anyway—or why 
should he have objected to his shooting 
the porcupine? He felt in his shell pocket, 
and reloaded his rifle. His pocket felt 
rather light, but he did not particularly 
notice the fact. He fired five times more, 
giving the signal perfectly. - . 

Again he waited, and again the woods 


were still. There remained no other pos- 
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sibility but that the Indian was too far 
distant for the sound of the rifle crack to 
reach him. 

But except for a strange and inner feel- 
ing of discomfort, he was not at all 
worried. He would simply hunt back 
along the ridges, and go into camp. It 
was possibly ten miles distant. The 
Indian would come in the twilight. He 
began to load his gun. 

It held five shots. One other remained 
in his pocket. In the manner of most 
hunters, seeking deer, he had not laden 
himself down with useless cartridges. He 
had taken seventeen—for rare is the 
hunter who gets more than Seventeen 
shots at big game in a single day. One 
had been fired away in the morning, and 
ten were expended in the futile signals. 

e started out in what he supposed was 
the direction of camp. The trail was re- 
markably hard going. He didn't remem- 
ber such steep cliffs and towering rocks 
on the way out. The hills, however, 
looked identical. He felt there could be no 
possibility of a mistake. 

All at once his trail ended in a veritable 
wall of buck brush. But the hour was 
growing late; so he decided to push his 
way through it. He did get through it, in 
the end. Let that be said in tri ute to 
the man's strength and determination, al- 
though it was a condemnation of his good 
sense as far as progression through the 
mountains was concerned. He battled 
through that brushy wall for three long 
hours. It seemed to go on forever. 

He was very tired and very thirsty, and 
was beginning to feel hungry by the time 
he had reached the open forest. He came 
out upon a rock-strewn ridge that he 
could not remember seeing before. And 
as he stood, breathing hard, on the white- 
hot shale, he saw the buzzard for the first 
time, riding low in the sky. 

He glanced at it indifferenciy at first, 
then he studied it with Squinted eyes. 
Yes, the thing seemed to be keeping an 
eye on him. And because the shadow of 
the pines was beginning to deepen on his 
| Spirit, because he was beginning to know 
| the mountains, their strength and their 
remorselessness, he felt a shiver of hate 
and fear that was at once burning and 
freezing through his nerves. 


"THEN he started dog edly on toward 
| © camp. Let it never be doubted but 
| that Chandos Booth was a man of the 
first water. Kind husband, gentle father, 
he was also strong-sinewed and great- 
spirited. He held a high place in the 
valleys below him. His influence spread 
farther than even the mountains—and 
they seemed to be endless. He did not 
permit his fatigue to blunt and dull his 
thought. He came soberly to the con- 
| clusion that, unless he forgot his fatigue 
and his thirst and hunger, and called a!l 
of his resolution to his aid, he would not 
reach camp by dark. 

The long ‘afternoon slipped slowly 
away, and the twilight fell. Booth 
thought that he had his bearings. He 
concluded, by the appearance of the 
ridges, that the creek where they had their 
camp must lay about four miles farther. 
| He remembered that a man can walk four 
miles in an hour. If he would just hurry, 
| he might reach his fire in time for supper. 

So he tried to increase his pace. Rea 
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Others take it plain 


1 to 3 cakes a day—be- 


UTRITION experts 
N have recently made 
a discovery of far- 
reaching importance to 


many people. 


It has been found that 
our bodies cannot furnish 
the energy we need, if our 
daily meals are lacking in 
one single element, called vitamine. 
And this essential element is lacking 
in many of the foods we eat every day. 


Without this vitamine, no matter 
how nourishing our food may be other- 
wise, the body cannot store up and 
give out its full quota of vigor. That 
means lowered vitality and energy. 


For years scientists and physicians 
have been working on this problem in 
the great institutions of the country. 
Ordinary fresh vegetables, especially 
spinach—and a number of foods con- 
tain the essential vitamine. But they 
have shown that in many every-day 
foods, it has been removed by the 
process of manufacture or preparation. 


A simple food with 
remarkable value 


And the richest source of this life-giv- 
ing vitamine has been found to be 
the familiar little cake of yeast that is 
used in baking bread. 


Physicians have long prescribed 
yeast for skin blemishes that come 


with a “run-down” condition—when 
people are ‘“‘not quite fit." 


Today Fleischmann's Yeast is rec- 
ognized as a valuable conditioner—a 
simple food with wonderful properties. 


Thousands of men and women who 
are ‘“run-down’’—who grow ''tired 
out" easily—or often lack energy— 
are taking Fleischmann’s Yeast as a 
daily conditioner. It supplies the es- 
sential vitamine without which full 
health and vigor are impossible. 


How to take yeast 


Many people ask: ''Won't yeast when 
eaten have the same effect as in rais- 


. ing bread?" No. In the body, yeast 


is assimilated just like any other food. 
It is easily digested and agrees with 
you perfectly at any time. Only one 
precaution is necessary: people who 
are troubled with gas find it better to 
stir the yeast into a half-glass of boil- 
ing water before taking it. 


Eat Fleischmann's Yeast before or 
between meals—from 1 to 3 cakes a 
day. You will quickly learn to like its 
taste. Different people prefer it in 
various ways—dissolved in fruit juice 
or water—spread on bread and butter 
or crackers—or plain. 


To learn many interesting facts 
about the health-giving properties of 
Fleischmann's Yeast, filloutthe coupon 
below and send for the booklet on this 
subject. Place a standing order with 
your grocer for Fleischmann's Yeast. 
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this was his first, really tragic mistake. 
A wise mountaineer, no matter where he 
is, rests when the dark comes down. 

"But walking in the mountains is not 
like walking on the plains. In an hoür he 
estimated that he had covered two miles. 
He still kept on. The darkness grew 
deeper. The stars came out. 

Soon after ten Booth had a painful fall 
over a rotten log; and as he lay on the 
ground the truth came to him. One of the 
things he knew was that only a tenderfoot 
will try to find his way through the moun- 
tains in the darkness. There are too 
many precipices to fall from—and a 
broken leg, in his present condition, 
would be as deadly a situation as could 
be imagined. But the truth that hit him 


hardest was that he was lost, far in the | 


mountains and alone. 


He lifted his eyes, intending to locate 


the Great Dipper and the North Star. 
And it seemed to him that a black shadow, 
as of a bird, passed close above his head. 


Boot# camped on the mountainside, 
hungry and thirsty and with the be- 
ginnings of terror upon him. He heard the 
wolves howling from the ridges. A cougar 
screamed as it made its kill. He felt the 
throb and pulse of the forest life. 

He did not sleep easily. He did not 
want his fire to go out; and that meant he 
had to rise every hour or so and put on 
fresh fuel, but grew cold in the dawn. 

But for all these things, he felt con- 
siderably refreshed when morning broke. 
And at once, coolly and deliberately, he 
tried to get his bearings. He determined 
that his camp must lay some five miles 
north. Morning grew to noon before he 
finally came to the conclusion that the 
endless ridges had bewildered him, and he 
had come in the wrong direction. 

He had found water, a spring where 
ferns grew, but already he was deeply 
fatigued from exertion and hunger. He 
read his compass, again and again, until 
he finally knew his general directions in 
regard to camp and civilization. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon, he caught sight 
of the white tip of a familiar peak—a 
mountain that he could not possibly mis- 
take. But he was on the wrong side of it. 
And in a single instant the desperation of 
his own condition stared him in the face. 

He was endless miles from his own 
camp. He did not know which way to 
turn. There was just one chance—to 
stride on straight west toward a certain 
mountain river. He knew enough of the 
Beograph of the country to know that if 

e went far enough, thirty miles perhaps, 
or forty, he would reach those waters at 
last. And ranchers lived along the river— 
ranchers with venison hanging at their 
doors. Life had centered down to simply 
a matter of finding food enough to carry 
him those weary miles. 

Then he shook his fist in fury—for a 
black shadow still skimmed the sky. It 
was the buzzard watching him. 

Only the buzzard’s eyes followed him 
over the terrible miles that ensued. They 
seemed to pass so slowly. The ridges 
ever lay before him, each one a torment 
to his weary limbs. Always there were 
others, when each was crossed. Just as 
evening fell he saw his first game. Two 

ray- squirrels romped on the top-most 
branches of a pine. 

He did not have a chance, his first shot. 
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[n his hunger, his gun fairly leaped to his 
shoulder. He did not even take aim. 
Then he cursed himself. He had thought 
his self-control was unconquerable. He 
took better aim the second time. The 
squirrel he fired at took fright, and 
vanished into the foliage. 

Then he fired at the second squirrel, and 
again he missed. He aimed endlessly the 
fourth shot. He knew he must not miss 
again. The body of one squirrel would not 
sustain him all the way. Already his 
strength was almost gone. . . . 

He fired again, and he screamed with 


| delight when the thing fell through the 


branches. But then his cry cut off quickly 


| in his throat. For the creature was simply 


wounded. It caught itself before ever it 
reached the lower limbs. In an instant 
more it had vanished. Then, with bowed 
head, the man went on. Two cartridges 
remained to bring him through. 

In one of the dawns that followed he 
expended these. A deer had leaped up in 
his trail, and in his desperation he had 
fired twice. He did not know that his 
eyes were already burning blindly, and 
fatigue had shattered his nerves beyond 
all hope of aiming true. Both shots were 
clean misses. 

He stumbled on—over those terrible 
hills that seemed never to end. He threw 
away his rifle. It only burdened him now. 
The game he saw he could not procure. 
The bud still watched him. It flew 
lower now. It seemed to know, grim har- 
binger of death, that its hour of triumph 
was near. Another twilight crept gray 
and soft over the ridges. 


HEN Booth found himself speaking 

aloud. Sometimes he spoke to the 
buzzard, the same sentence repeated end- 
lesly. He managed to choke the words 
back at first. But they kept coming in 
spite of him. And at last, as the long 
shadows portended night, he knew that 
his trial was done. 

His tortured body would simply no 
longer respond to the command of his 
nerves. His stumbling feet no longer held 
him up. He fell down, again and again, 
and each time it was a harder battle to 
get to his feet. And what did it matter, 
anyway? Pain would be gone from his 
limbs before the buzzards came. The two 
that he loved, in the valley beneath. 
would wait for him in vain. He was a 
tenderfoot no more—but he had paid the 
price. There was no use of trying further. 
Only food, and much of it, would carry 
him to his destination. His rifle was gone, 
and the deer and squirrel and grouse that 
crossed his trail could not be killed with 
his hands. He had lost, just as many men 
had lost before him. The mountains had 
taught their lessons many times before. 
So the thing to do was to lie still —and go 
to sleep. 

“Forgive me, wife and little child!" he 
spoke, with arms outstretched toward the 
west and civilization. “I can't come back. 
I can't try any more. There isn't a chance 
—not one—’ 

But just then a sound in the brush cut 
his words short. He turned his feverish 
eyes. Of course it would be a deer—some 
easy mark, if he only had gun and car- 
tridge to kill it with. It would be just 
some forest creature, come to mock his 
impotence. The step came nearer—an 
awkward, heavy step. Something came 


Mr and Mrs. Pedestrian! 
Look out for cars without- 


WEED Tire Chains 


BE VERY CAREFUL whenever you 
cross a slippery street in front of 
oncoming motor cars. 


Pedestrians take it for granted that all drivers 
have their motor cars under perfect control and 
can make quick stops whenever necessary and 
under all circumstances. 


The speed of a vehicle moving toward you is 
very deceiving. If the driver happens to be one 
of those careless fellows who so often take chances 
without Weed Tire Chains, you are likely to 
be run down. Such a type of driver is power- 
less to stop in an emergency. He can apply 
the brakes—yes—but the car will continue its 
forward momentum or skid over into the curb— 
one never knows just where it’s going to land. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


When you consider that motor car accidents 
occur even on dry streets, you must appreciate how 
extreme the danger of crossing before cars oper- 
ating on wet and slippery streets without Weed 
Tire Chains. 


Suppose you slipped on the greasy pavement 
or stumbled in front of one of those chainless 
cars. In such event the chances are a hundred 
to one that the most skillful driver would not be 
able to save you. 


When ALL motor vehicle drivers "Put on 
Weed Tire Chains whenever it rains" and use 
discretion in the manipulation of clutch, brakes 
and steering wheel to assist in meeting the uncer- 
tain surface conditions, then accidents under 
such conditions will practically cease to happen. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 


18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON 


OF GASOLINE 


AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


FORGET, for a moment, the very 
moderate price at which the Oakland 
Sensible Six Sedan is sold; look only 
at the manner in which it is made and 
equipped. Throughout the entire car 
not one essential thing has been slighted 
or omitted that could contribute to 
efficient personal transportation. The 
simple six-cylinder engine is very pow- 
erful and economical; the sightly and 
commodious body now rests on an even 
stronger chassis of longer wheelbase. 
Designed for year ’round usefulness, 
competent and reliable under every 
driving condition, this Oakland repre- 
sents a value not to be equaled in any 
other type of car. 


OPEN Car, $1395; Roapster, $1395; Four Door Span, $2065; Coupr, 
$2065. F.O. B. Pontiac, Micah. ADDITIONAL VOR WIRE W'rkL EQUIPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


——— ÀÀ—————————————————————————————————————————————O 
THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN I5 POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLAND 
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grunting, sniffing up the hillside, some- 


thing that the buzzard watched. 

Then it emerged in the clearing at the 
top of the ridge. And with it, there came 
an understanding to Chandos Booth of 
the Indian’s words at the beginning of the 
hunt. It was Urson who had come. It was 
that patient, stupid forest creature that 
never seems to matter, whose place in the 
scheme of things only the wisest know. 

The buzzard was to be cheated after 
all, on both of them. The body of the 
porcupine was never to be torn by his 
hungry beak. Its flesh was to give suste- 
nance to the man—to strengthen his 
muscles for the long walk back to civiliza- 
tion. He was nearly thirty pounds of 
fresh meat, the only animal in the forest 
that can be killed by a starving wanderer 
without gun or cartridge. He had ful- 
filled the destiny for which he had his 


being, the fate that the forest laws had | 


written for him. 


(CHANDOS BOOTH was not the first 

man that the porcupine has saved in 
the Oregon mountains. Particularly when 
their numbers were many, a tradition 
grew up among the wisest of the moun- 
tain men that they were never to be killed 
for sport, solely because so many times 
they had furnished food to human beings, 
starving in the mountains. 


But Booth was a man who could feel | 


gratitude. He was not content to pass on 
the tradition to the hunters that he knew. 
ia) Y T . 9 . b Ax | fi Å ” 
ong lom, it s going to bear good fruit, 
he said, the last night before he left the 
mountains. "I have influence in this state. 


There is going to be a game law passed, | 
protecting the porcupine. Five years from 


now you'll see "em on every stump.” 

But the Indian only grunted. Such 
things as game laws were beyond his ken. 
His dark eyes gazed moodily into the 
circle of shadows about the fire, remem- 
bering an older Oregon and more savage 
days. But a smile flashed on the white 
man's face. He thought of a buzzard that 
was cheated, and the patient Urson, whose 
death would prevent extinction for his 
breed. 


MERLE CROWELL'S stimulating 
business romance next month will 
tell about a wonderful man you 
ought to know—William Hood, a 


pioneer in engineering, whose life is | 


a brilliant record of achievement and 
conquest of difficulties. 
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when only Donald and Peggy made these 
plans; times when David sat silent, dumb 
with the fear that for him Christmas would 
never again be anything but a poignant 
memory. For the fight thatwas being waged 
in that room up-stairs seemed often a losing 
one. Almost from the beginning, there were 
days and nights of delirium; at first, mere 
meaningless hallucinations—then a re- 
curring obsession to which, at first, no 
one but David paid much attention. 

He would sit beside her for hours. She 
did not recognize him, but it sometimes 


Touring Car 
Four-door Sedan 
Compartment Roadster 


Oen Dominant 
Points of - - 


New Briscoe’ 


$C OF 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


ASY to handle, easy to ride in and ex- 

ceptionally easy on the pocketbook, both 

in first cost and maintenance expense—those 

are the principal reasons why this New Briscoe 
Sedan so easily maintains its leadership. 


Yet at the same time the New Briscoe pos- 
sesses a beauty of line that makes it distinctive 
in any company, and a luxury of fittings and 
upholstery that intensifies pride of possession 
to the highest degree. 


See it at your nearest Briscoe showroom. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited 
s Brockville, Ontario 


7-Inch Frame— 


with wide flanges and further stiffened by four 
cross-members and large gussets—gives à firm 
“backbone” to the car, eliminating twisting and 
disalignments. 
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soothed her when he put his hand on her 
forehead. One of her delusions was that 
she wore an iron crown with sharp 
spikes; and she would look at him with a 
piteous smile of gratitude when his touch 
eased the pain of these pressing spikes. 
One day, with the confidential air that is 
common in delirium, she whispered: 

“David is over in that corner.” 

* No, dearest!” said the real David. 
“He is right here by you. Don’t you know 
that I’m David?” 

"No, you're not,” she whispered. 
* He's over there in the corner, laughing 
because this hurts me. He wants to hurt 
me.” 

“Dear girl" he protested, ‘David 
wouldn’t hurt you! He loves you better 
than anything in the world.” 

* You don't know what he’s done!" she 
said. “He thinks it's a secret—but I've 
found out all about it." 

“All about what, dear?” 

“About the room at the bank," she 
whispered. “Hes fixed it up for the 
children and he's going to keep them 
down there all the time." 

“No, no—Margaret! You 
think such things—” 

*Tm sorry, Mr. Blaine," interposed 
the nurse; “but your wife must not be 
opposed in any way. Reassure her, if you 
can, but don't do or say anything to 
excite her." 

From that time this obsession about 
David and the children persisted. The 
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On a very cold day it is satisfying to jump into your car and put your hands 
on the wheel with Steer Warms laced on it. Your fingers may be tingling with 
the cold, but the generous heat from the "grips" will soon make them warm 
and comfortable. Warm hands, also, keep the body warmer and you are not 
so apt to catch cold. fi 
Steer Warms are a boon to women who drive in winter-time. They pro- 
tect delicate fingers and soft hands. Steer Warms are simple, neat 
and efficient. They cost nothing to maintain and are guaranteed 
against burn-out for five years. Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, we will send prepaid upon receipt of price. 
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As a Xmas Steer Warms make an ideal Xmas present. Anyone = man himself sat powerless and unrecog- 
Bunt eile pe E A nized, while his mocking image "in the 
For pth Pat Gaza RNM corner” tortured the woman he loved. 
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Some valuable territory available for responsible distributors. p. eti ONE day the doctor beckoned bim E 
Interstate Electric Co. the hall. 


Dept. 172, New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Canadian Distributors 
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“This delusion,” he said, ‘‘of course 
has no foundation.” 

It was not in the form of a question, 

et the doctor waited as if for an answer. 
avid spoke with an effort. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “I believe 
it has. I didn't know—l didn't realize— 
If you can come down-stairs, Doctor, I'll 
try to tell you." 

lt was a stumbling, incoherent con- 
fession to which Doctor Fenwick listened; 
for David had to search out and probe for 
motives and emotions. Jt was true that 
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quoting prices paid for coins, ten cents. WILLIAM 
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The course is fascinating und takes only a few of your spare hours. 
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SCHOOL OF AUTO - TRACTOR-AVIATION 
84 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“MORE-ROOM . 


STEERING WHEEL 


Motorists who consider comfort 
and convenience an advantage, 
equip their cars with Neville '*More- 
Room” Steering Wheels. 


Neville ‘“More-Room” Steering Wheels 


| are all their name implies. They add 


ane inches more room behind the steering 
wheel; provide comfortable, easy access to the 
driver's seat; protect clothes and pay for them- 
selves in-a short time. 

They are quality wheels; mechanically perfect; 
quickly installed in any make of car and easily 
operated. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name, ànd 
we'llsee that you are supplied. Write for booklet. 
THE NEVILLE STEERING WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
131 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 


he had not realized, either the meaning of 
his own actions or the nature and depth 
of Margaret's reactions. He felt them out 
slowly now and blunderingly—but with 
ruthless sincerity. The doctor listened 
without comment until the end. Then 
he stared thoughtfully at the fire a long 
time before he spoke. Finally, without 
looking at David, he said: 

“My boy, a physician sees life as, I 
think, no other human being can ever 
see it. We are spared nothing of its misery 
and selfishness and cowardice and weak- 
ness. But we miss nothing of its beautiful 
and wonderful aspects. And I want to 
tell you something you must never forget: 
'The most beautiful and wonderful thing 
this side of heaven is mother-love. ]t is 
the only passion that is absolutely pure, 
absolutely unselfish, absolutely unfailing 
and undying. I have seen it carry a 
woman gladly to the gates of death—and 
I have seen it draw her back from those 
je when everything else had failed. 
No man can know either the pain, the 
inextinguishable hope and faith, or the 
self-forgetting joy, of motherhood. I may 
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Motor Car Heaters as Standard 
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Stephens 
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Moon cabs of 
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Your Home is Heated— 
Be it a Cottage or a Mansion— 


Why Not Your Automobile? 


OUR home has a heating plant as a plain matter of course. 
You regard heat as absolutely necessary to your family's 
comfort and health. 


The law demands and the public insists that street cars be com- 
fortably heated. 


Nomatter how luxurious the surroundings—heatis essential to real 
comíortin cold weather. Thisfact is self evidentand beyond ques- 
tion, and it applies to your motor car just the same as to your home. 


A Perfection Motor Car Heater is an in-built heating plant for 
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winter comfort by installing Perfection Heaters as standard equip- 
ment. Be sure your new car is so equipped. 
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Holmes.  *Plus-ability" performance records made by 
this car are convincing proof of a new era in motor car 
perfection. 


The New Improved System of Air-Cooling— on which 
basic patent claims have already been made—is the great- 
est advance in motor construction in ten years. It hits 
square at the heart of motor construction—service. 


It has doubled the previous accepted superiority of air- 
cooling, not in claims but in proved road tests covering 
over a year. It has made possible a combination of speed, 
durability and economy never before combined in one car. 
Read these records, established in the Holmes seven-pas- 
senger touring car: 

Denver to Gunnison, Colo., 203 miles of mountain roads 

crossing the Continental Divide —average. speed — 31.15 

miles an hour. 

Boston to Bretton Woods, N. H., 189 miles—average 

Speed—309.4 miles an hour. 


CThe Holmes Automobile Co. 


HOLMES 


Improved Air Cooled 


—in which remarkable **plus-ability" is the result of the most perfect cooling system ever built 


At the motor shows to come—and now, on the showroom 
floors of every Holmes dealer—see the *'plus-ability" 


Chicago to Cincinnati, average Sr 39.5 miles an hour. 
Denver to Summit of Pike's Peak— 115. miles in low 
gear climbing to 14,109 feet. 

North Adams, Mass., over the Berkshire Mountains to 
Boston in low gear towing 3550 pounds dead weight. 


26 miles to the gallon of gasoline, driving roo miles in 
traffic in Los Angeles. 


29 miles to the gallon of gasoline driving 100 miles in 
trafic in Denver. 


They were made possible by the New Holmes Improved 
Air-Cooling—improved to its present unassailable su- 
premacy without the addition of a single moving part, 
without added complication, without any sacrifice of the 
simplicity which has made it the favorite with the experi- 
enced motorist for three years. 


See what Holmes “plus-ability” means—it is the most 
important addition to motoring satisfaction that has yet 
been offered. 


Canton. Ohio 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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understand it better, because of the things 
I have seen as a physician. At any rate, 
I know this—that in the presence of a 
good mother it becomes us all to walk 
humbly, for we are as near being on 
sacred ground as we ever can be in this 
world.” 

He got up, patted David’s shoulder, 
and said with a quick change in tone: 

“T think I'll take the children into your 
wife’s room for minute or two before I 
leave. They will do just what I tell them 
to, I'm sure. They seem pretty sensible 
youngsters." 

David rose unsteadily. . 

“No,” said the doctor; "you're not 
coming. I want her to see them—without 
you.” 

A little later he returned. 

“Tt was all right!” he said to David. 
“Wish you could have seen them. I told 
them they mustn’t talk—mustn’t do 
anything but smile at her—and mustn’t 
be surprised if she didn’t know them. 
They just stole in like little mice, and 
when they got to the bed, they patted her 
hand and kissed it and adored: her with 
their eyes.” 

He stopped, cleared his throat, and 
went on in a rather shaken voice. 

“T told you that I have seen mother- 
love bring a woman back from the gates 
of Death. I think we both are going to 
see it now. She knew them; and has gone 
to sleep with a different look in her face. 
I believe it has given her just the touch 
needed to turn the scale. That moment 
often comes, when the turn of the fight 
hangs by a thread. If a new inner force 
can be roused, the fight can be won. [am 
hoping she has found that new impulse.” 


HATEVER the explanation, from 

that time Margaret Blaine’s struggle 
for. life became a winning one. A week 
later, she was sitting up for the first time 
when David came home for luncheon. He 
went to the bank every day now, but 
always hurried out for a glimpse of his 
wife at noon. She smiled happily at his 
surprise when he saw her propped up with 
pillows. After the nurse had slipped away 
and left them alone, he said boyishly: 

“Im so jealous of that girl I could 
poison her! Here she’s gone and done 
what I've been lying awake nights plan- 
ning to do." 

* But I'm in such a hurry to get well," 
protested Margaret, as he bent and kissed 
her hair. “I want to be ready for Christ- 
mas, you know." 

“There wouldn't be any Christmas if 
you weren't," declared David. 

“You'll see to getting the things for the 
children, of course," said Margaret, a 
little hesitatingly. “They mustn't think 
Santa Claus has forgotten them." 

“No, of course not. You'll have to let 
me do your shopping for them this time. 
Tell me what you want to get for them." 

“Why—what are you going to give 
them?" 

*Oh—I haven't thought about it." 

In spite of themselves a slight con- 
straint had crept into their talk. 

“It won't make much difference to 
them what they get, if they have you!" 
said David. “They worship you,  Mar- 
garet," he added simply. 

“ And you!" she said. 

* Oh—me! I'm nice to have around the 
home," he laughed; “but you—you are 
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To use it economically in winter, it must. be kept in a warm garage. 
Li Cold weather depreciates a car rapidly. When kept in a warm place 
1 the heat softens the oil and grease and drives out frost. f 
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ing WASCO hot water System. H 
Complete with pipe and connections cut to fit—any handy man can set 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


The Meyer Both College is conducted as a 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
largest commercial art organization in the field, 
who produced and sold last year over 12,600 
commercial drawings—used by many of the 
Trading advertisers of the United States and 
Canada. 

YOU get the benefits of 20 years’ successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which enable 
this organization to dominate its 
field. To give you facts you ought 
to know about this intensely inter- 
esting, highly paid profession— 
(equally open to men and wom- 
en)—we will send our special book, 
"YOUR OPPORTUNITY," if you will pay 
half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
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Confidence in one’s self is half the battle in 
the fight for Suecess. The Nicholson trained 
cost accountant has that confidence because 
he is schooled by a master in the profession 
—he knows exactly what to do and how to 
do it. For that reason he is a valuable man 
in any organization—his position is assured 
—his income is big. The Nicholson trained 
cost accountant is always in demand. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Resident and Correspondence, 
Basic and Post-Graduate Courses 
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trical energy save 80% 
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mom | the home, Margaret!" Then he hurried 
| on: “If you will let me make myself useful 


this once by taking the Christmas plans 
off your hands—yjust by carrying out your 
orders.” 


HRISTMAS DAY came—clear and 

cold, with a light snow on the ground. 
David had suggested turning the guest- 
room into an up-stairs living-room, where 
the tree could be set up, so that Margaret 
could take part in the celebration without 
going down to the library. She could walk 
around the rooms now and, except for 
weakness, was her old self once more. 

Christmas Eve she and David tucked 
the children in bed; but there was no 
frolicking, and Margaret’s face was 
serious and a little clouded as, again, she 
walked down the hall with David’s arm 
around her. She had been conscious, ever 
since she had been well enough to have 
her husband and the children with her, of 
a subtle difference in their relation to 
each other. It was a very dear relation, 
and they seemed quite happy in it. But 
it was different; and she was vaguely 
troubled by the difference. She tried now 
to think of some way in which she could 
speak of it to David; but he had begun to 
talk of other things and very soon an- 
nounced that she must go ta bed, to rest 
for the next day. So the subject went 
unmentioned. 

The children were to be introduced to 
their Christmas tree after breakfast; and 
when David had lighted it the little 
family group started from Margaret’s 
room. There had been a laughing dis- 
cussion as to just how the group should be 
formed. Donald, very straight and im- 
portant, had seized his mother’s hand and 
planted himself at her side. 

“PIL take Mother!" he announced. 

“Tm going to take my mother, too 
declared Peggy, seizing the other hand. 

“Well, where do I come in!" demanded 
David. “I want to take Mother, myself!" 

* Mother wants me to take care of her, 
'cause I’m a boy!" Donald observed, 
with a superior glance at Peggy. 

“ My mother wants me, too!" protested 
Peggy, who rarely spoke of her mother 
without the possessive pronoun. 

* Mother wants you all," said Margaret 
tremulously. ‘And she must have Daddy. 
You carry Peggy, David. Then I can take 
your arm—and hold Peggy's hand.” 

So the human chain was formed. 


WHEN Margaret had told David 
what she wanted him to get for her 
gifts to the children, she had repeated her 
inquiry as to what he himself planned to 
give them. But he had evaded the 

uestion and she had let the matter drop. 
Donald and Peggy still believed in Santa 
Claus; but their gifts had always been 
divided into those from Santa, those from 
their mother, and those from their father. 
In spite of herself, Margaret looked 
curiously at the tree, as they entered the 
room. She wondered what David had 
chosen for them. But to her surprise 
there was nothing on the sweet piney- 
smelling branches but glittering orna- 


1” 


ments and shining lights. There was a 
heap of packages at the base, but it 
seemed to her a rather small one. 

David, as usual, was the master of 
ceremonies, handing out the bundles. 
One by one he distributed them, reading 
the cards aloud: ‘‘ For Peggy with love 
and a Merry Christmas from Mother." .. 
"For Donald with love and a Merry 
Christmas from Mother." ... “For my 
mother with a Merry Christmas from 
Peggy.» .. . “For Mother from her big 
boy, Donald." . . . . “For the only girl in 
the world, from David." This last, of 
course, to Margaret. 

And so it went. There were gifts to the 
children from Margaret, gifts to her from 
David, gifts to David from her—but 
nothing to the children from Santa Claus 
or from their father. And there was 
nothing to their father from the children, 
although Margaret had talked with them 
of what they should give to Daddy and 
had arranged for the purchases to be 
made. She was puzzled as these omissions 
finally became so pronounced that she 
realized they were not going to be filled in. 

“But, David—” she began once; but 
he gave her no chance to say more. 


AS HE delivered the last package, he 
held out his hands to the children; 
and they, evidently eager for his signal, 
jumped up and ran to him. 

“We know what Mother is wondering, 
don't we?" he said. ‘She is wondering 


why Daddy didn't give anything to 
Donald and Peggy, why Santa Claus 
they 


appareny forgot them, and wh 
didn’t give anything to Daddy. Shall we 
tell Mother our secret?" ` 

Peggy was squirming joyously and 
Donald had so solemn an air of grown-up 
responsibility that Margaret’s eyes filled 
with tears; the happy tears of a mother 
who sees the first shadowy hint of the 
man-spirit in the son she has borne. 

* When Mother was so terribly ill, we 
talked it over, didn’t we?” said David. 
“And we said we didn’t want anything 
in the world but to have Mother—to keep, 
and to love, and to care for. We wrote to 
Santa Claus and told him so. Donald and 
Peggy didn’t want anything from me and 
I dida'r want anything from them. We 
wanted just one gift—one beautiful, 
lovely, perfect gift. If we could have 
that, we would be happy without any- 
thing else in the world. And without that, 
we couldn't be happy even if we had 
everything else in the world." 

He was talking to Margaret now, almost 
forgetting the children. His eyes held 
hers in perfect love and understanding. 

"And so," said David, suddenly re- 
membering to go on with his little speech, 
"we've kept the best gift for the last. 
And now—”’ 

But the speech was never finished. For 
Margaret, her weakness forgotten, ran 
to them and tried to gather them, all 
three, into her outstretched arms. It was 
as if they were the arms, not of one woman 
but of Woman herself, to whose passionate 
instinct of motherhood even the man she 
loves 1s often but a child of larger growth. 


B. C. FORBES asked Thomas A. Edison, ‘‘Why do so many men never 
amount tomuch?" And thegreatinventor'sshrewd and whimsical answers, 
in an article to appear next month, will give you a lot to think about. 
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Power and Light 
for the Farm 


Sure and dependable operation is an essential 
feature of electric light and power outfits. Delco- 
Light dependability is well known, particularly on 
the hundred thousand farms that already derive 
electricity from Delco-Light units. 


Every part must live up to the high standard set 
by Delco-Light for the whole machine. The field 


! 
coils, for instance, are Acme Wire Coils— standard | 
in their branch of the electrical industry. 


In all sorts of electrical appliances, from magnetos 
to vacuum cleaners, and from doorbells to self- 
starters, Acme Magnet Wire and Acme Wire Coils | 
are doing their part to give you reliable service. | 


Acme Wire— It goes in the space 


Our new catalog shows details of Acme Wire Products. t 
Sent free on request. 


THE ACME WIRE CO. 
=> New Haven, Conn. 
SS 


— 


| Acme Wire Products 
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Wes the steam heating system 
dead? Did you shiver in an 
icy bathroom? At breakfast 
-in spite of high steam pressure- 
did the radiators stay cold ub 
spout water or thump and bang? 


Experts say you can have good 
steam heat if you have good air 
valves on your radiators and 
steam pipes. 


When the air valves do their job 
right, every section in every 
radiator must get hot quickly 
and stay hot steadily. 


It’s up to the air valve if radi- 
ators thunder and pound. 


It’s up to the air valve if radi- 
ators hiss steam or spout water 
over expensive rugs and hard- 


wood floors. 


It’s up to the air valve if you 
burn 14 tons of coal in a winter 
instead of ten. 


i 
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What happened in 


your home this morning? 
Between 7 and T.50 AM. 


“Fill in this picture 
yourself 
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HAT is why Hoffman Valves are so vital to efficient 
heating. Because— 


As soon as the heat is turned on, Hoffman Valves are 
open wide and stay so until the entire system is 
cleared of air. This gives the steam an open road to 
heat up the radiators from end to end in a jiffy— 
noiselessly—without thundering. 


But the instant steam approaches your Hoffman Valves, 
or water surges into the radiators, they snap shut auto- 
matically. No steam can escape—no water can leak. 
You never adjust Hoffmans—no fiddling or fussing 
with a penknife to stop hissing steam or spouting 
water. Hoffmans operate automatically. 


Hoffman Valves insure warmth and comfort on lowest | 
possible steam pressure. No waste effort. Hence 
they cut a surprising slice from your yearly coal bill. 


If your heating contractor cannot supply you, write today for a 
sample No. 1 Hoffman Valve. It costs $2.15 parcel post prepaid. 
Put it on your worst radiator—in the icy bathroom or frigid dining 
room. Watch that radiator come to life. When convinced, have 
your heating contractor Hoffman-equip all your radiators. He 
can do it in a few hours at small cost. 

Hoffman Valves are guaranteed in writing for five years’ perfect 
operation through your architect or heating contractor. 


The many vital points irom want to know about your steam heating are con- 
tained in “More Heat rom Low Coal" Besure to write to our New York 
ce for a copy of this boo 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 
512 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
405 S. Hill Street 


CHICAGO 
130 N. Wells Street 


No.8 Hoffman Return Line 
Valve for vapor,vapor vac- 
uum,modulating and vacu- 
um systems. 


No. 1 Hoffman Siphon Air Valve 
for ordinary one-pipe systems. 


Mother Takes a Hand in the Game, by Roya, Brown 


Mother Takes a Hand in the Game 


(Continued from page 15) 


but prejudice, that needs an oculist. 

"She's wise enough to see that what 
Carr needs is a little rivalry," she de- 
clared. “So she's giving it to him." And 
to that she added a grudging tribute: "She's 
got more brains than I gave her credit for.” 

In this the other guests, watching what 
speedily developed into the oldest game 
in the world, were agreed. Hope played 
her cards beautifully—so they said—ap- 
pearing beautifully impartial. Neither 
contender was permitted to monopolize 
her. If she took a long walk with Mal- 
colm in the morning, she was sure to motor 
or play tennis with Stuyvesant in the 
afternoon. 


THE spectators, however, were not to be 
misled; they had no doubt as to whither 
all this was leading. Behind his back 
they dubbed Malcolm “the runner-up.’ 

No one denied him a certain charm and 
measure of good looks, but on that score 
Stuyvesant was at least his peer. And 
Stuyvesant had something else as well, 
for, say what you will, the possession of 
money through several generations gives 
finish; it was apparent in the way he 
talked and walked and wore his clothes. 

Beyond this he could give his wife what 
Mrs Breckenridge referred to impres- 
sively. as “everything a woman could 
want,” whereas, Malcolm, according to 
the same high authority, was simply some 
sort of an engineer, a about to depart for 
some heathenish place that she had for- 
gotten the name of, but which she was 
certain was quite impossible. 

Even the least cynical must have ad- 
mitted that the odds were against Mal- 
colm. He himself, however, had one 
advantage, and this was that it was im- 
possible for him to believe that Stuyve- 
sant’s millions made any real difference. 
His faith in Hope was too great for that. 
It was Stuyvesant himself he feared. 
Malcolm liked him, for money, though it 
had left Stuyvesant purposeless, had not 
destroyed an innate good sportsmanship. 
And, besides, Stuyvesant could do, so 
beautifully, so many things that Malcolm 
had never had time for—golf, and tennis, 
and sailing. All things that Hope was 
adept an, and enjoyed, too! 

A week passed, and the only thing any- 
body A sure of was that Stuyvesant 
was in, head over heels, at last. 

“She’s hooked him,” Mrs. Brecken- 
ridge admitted grudgingly. “‘And now 
she’s playing him to show her power.’ 

For the first time in Hope's life her 
father and mother were not in her confi- 
dence. Her mother remained serene, but 
her father grew troubled. 

“T don't like it," he confessed. 

“T know!” she said with quick sympa- 
thy. “But it’s got to come sooner or later." 

“I suppose so. But’’—he paused and 
searched for words—"'I wouldn't mind so 
much if I could be sure that she'd choose 
the right one. I want her to have every- 
thing—all that we've had and more. 

He broke off abruptly. 

“I can't make out which she really 
likes—can you?" he demanded. 


“Tt may be neither—she is young yet." 

He brushed that aside. 

“Tt’s one or the other," he said. 

“Shh!” said his wife. "She's coming." 

The door opened and Hope came in, her 
eyes aglow. 

“Im going ‘up along’ with Malcolm,” 
she said. “And if you don’t mind we're 
going to have lunch at Tedesco’s.” 

“Tedesco’s?” repeated her father. 

“It’s the duckiest place—all the artists 
take their meals there," she explained. 
“We discovered it yesterday." 

She glanced expectantly from her 
mother to her father. 

“Run along," suggested her mother. 

*Only remember," her father added 
quickly, *that Malcolm is a poor man— 
don't break him." 

His tone was whimsical, but even so 
Hope and her mother stared at him. 

* Poor! Why, he is going to get five 
thousand a year!" exclaimed Hope. 

“Really?” Her father’s eyes were quiz- 
zical as he added deliberately, “I wonder 


if you realize how little five thousand a | 


year is—” 
“Its more than you and Mother had 
when you were married," flashed Hope, 
and then blushed to her eyes 
“Times have changed,’ remarked her 
father sententiously. Then, as Hope’s 
troubled eyes searched his, he added 
abruptly, “Don’t puzzle yourself over it. 
I was just having my little joke, and aP- 
parently it’s a poor one. Run along.” 
Instead, she went out slowly. As the 
door shut behind her he turned and met 
his wife’s gaze. 
“Why did you say that?” 
“I don’t know,” he confessed. 
think I was playing a hunch.” 


HOPE found Malcolm waiting for her in 
the unconventional little lobby. She 
answered the question in his eyes with a 
quick nod iid smile, but he was con- 
scious, even then, of a subtle difference 
in her. A lover’s eyes are quick to sense 
and interpret the slightest change in his 
lady’s mood. But he, too, was a little 
constrained. While she was above stairs 
a telegram had come for him—a telegram 
that had brought him up with the round- 
est of turns. 

When they were gone Mrs. Brecken- 
ridge turned to her companion. 

“They’re going to lunch at Tedesco’s,” 
she remarked. 

“Really?” 

Mrs. Breckenridge nodded like an 
ancient sybil. 

"She's probably decided, " she ob- 
served saturninely, ‘that Stuyvesant 
Carr needs a little prodding, after all." 

Now, whatever part Tedesco's played 
in what Mrs. Breckenridge looked. upon 
as Hope's strategy, it seemed to Malcolm 
what Gettysburg was to the Confederate 
cause—a high-water mark. The telegram, 
of which he had said nothing to Hope as 
yet, was in his mind as well as in his 
pocket. It was forcing him to a decision 
which, he now realized, he had been dodg- 
ing for several days. 
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Gifts 


of Enduring Value 


ASOLID GOLD RING, gem 
set, forms a keepsake of 
rarest charm and lifelong value. 
No other gift so appropriately 
symbolizes affection that is pure, 
flawless and enduring. 

To be sure of solid gold, of 
flawless gems, and of finest 
workmanship, see that the let- 
ters W-W-W are on the rings 
you buy. W-W-W Rings are 
guaranteed. Should a stone be- 
come cracked or come out, it 
will be replaced and reset free 
of charge. 


No. 4877 No. 5084 

No. 4877? — Gentleman's solid gold ring, 
good weight, with 14-K white gold top, in the 

ollowing genuine doublets: ruby, amethyst, 
sapphire, emerald, $16.50. 

No. 5084 —Lady's solid gold 14-K ring, ver: 
handsome in design, beautifully carv Ped 14- M 
white gold top, mounted with a large, genuine 
synthetic sapphire, $45. 


No. 5088 

No. 4885— Gentleman's solid gold genuine 
sardonyx or bloodstone ring in hand carved 
mounting, $14. 

No. 5088—Lady's solid gold ring, filigree 
mounting, with 14-K white gold top, In genu- 
ine synthetic ruby, genuine Hee 828 sapphire, 
genuine synthetic sapphire, price $23. 


No. 4887 


No. 488 7—Gentleman's solid gold, Navette 
shaped genuine amethyst, $20. Same ring can 
be had in genuine synthetic ruby, $30. 

No. 5122—Lady's solid gold three-stone 
ring, filigree mounting, with 14-K white gold 
top in genuine synthetic ruby center and gen- 
uinewhite sapphire end stones; $28; in genuine 
white sapphire center and genuine synthetic 
ruby end stones, $25; in all genuine white 
sapphires, 


Ask your jeweler to show you his as- 
sortment of W-W-W Rings. If he hasn't 
them, write for our free booklet, “The 
Romance of the Ring." You can make 
your selections from the wealth of beauti- 
ful designs shown and we will see that you 
are supplied with the rings you desire. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Ríngs 
in which the Stones DO Stay 
Dept. D289, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TT W 


No. 5122 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


M 


*Give it 
for 
Christmas!" 


PAT. U.SA,CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRY 


Adjusts 
to any 


position 
A NEW wonderful invention, 
ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that you 
can attach anywhere—to bed, shaving 
mirror, table, desk or chair. Stands per- 
fectly wherever an ordinary lamp is used. 
Throws the light exactly where you need 
itmost. Prevents eye strain. Cuts light- 
ing cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot 
scratch. Compact. Durable. Solid brass. 
Guaranteed for five years—price $5.75. 

Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store where 

you usually trade. If they don't carry 

tt, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U. S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug and socket: 


Brush Brass finished, $5.75; Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, 
$6.25. Pacific Coast Prices, 25c per lamp higher. 


Write us for 
particulars of 
thisfastselling 
special lamp. 


Adjusto Tite 


MARK 


This had to do with the purchasing 
power of five thousand a year. A week 
ago that had seemed far beyond his needs, 
now it had pitiably shrunk. Seven days 
had widened his horizon and given him a 
new vision. For that neither the "'Silver- 
wake" nor Stuyvesant's millions were to 
blame, as might have been imagined. 
Hope herself was responsible. Although 
she had been sincere in her outspoken be- 
lief that his success was simply wonderful, 
he realized that she had no conception of 
what five thousand a year meant, one way 
or the other. He did not blame her. It 
was, he assured himself, inevitable. Their 
backgrounds were different. 


HIS she had revealed, unconsciously, 

in many ways. Thelittlelanesof which 
she was so fond reminded her of Devon- 
shire, the rolling country beyond Prov- 
incetown suggested Wales to her. Even 
the Pilgrim Monument brought back to 
her something similar in architecture she 
had seen in Italy. 

“T don't remember just where," she had 
confessed, “but of course I was only four- 
teen when I was there last." 

“And before that?" he suggested. 

"Oh, we went almost every summer 
from the time I was eight. Mother al- 
ways wanted to travel, and she simply 
made Father come, too. He says it’s all 
her fault he’s not a millionaire bs now." 

At that she had smiled, and so had he, 
but only perfunctorily. His mind was 
busy with pictures, too. Pictures, for in- 
stance, of his mother dropping wearily 
into her chair at the end of a hard day's 
work and thrusting the hair from her 
eyes—just sitting there, resting. And of 
himself, standing on some windy corner 
selling newspapers when Ae was fourteen, 
deftly folding the paper and swiftly and 
expertly ang change, with one eye 
alert for the next sale. 

She broke in on him at that point. 

* A penny for your thoughts!" 

“Tve got to go to-morrow,” he told her 
abruptly. “I received a telegram calling 
me back just before I left the Inn. I've 
got to sail sooner than was expected." 

Her eyes met his, then dropped. 

“Pm sorry," she said casually. “But, 
then, we are going Saturday ourselves." 

To this he made no answer. He was 
thinking that it made not the slightest 
difference to her. Inasmuch as he had 
already decided that things were better 
so, it was strange, perhaps, that the 
thought filled him with such bitterness. 
He watched her, his hurt heart in his eyes, 
as her gaze took in their surroundings. 

Presently her eyes came back to his. 
She was smiling; she seemed to have dis- 
missed his announcement as of only pass- 
ing interest. 

“Don’t you love this place?" 

It wasn't Tedesco's he loved, though 
he said it was. 

"Won't you give me the afternoon?" 
he asked. “It’s my last, you know," 

She caught her under lip in her teeth, a 
trick she had when she was making a de- 
cision. Then her eyes glimpsed the wist- 
fulness in his. 

“Of course!" she exclaimed. “Only I'll 
have to telephone." 

It was almost six when they returned 
to Provincetown by a road that took them 
past the monument. Late as it was, they 
paused on the parapet that surrounded 


its base and gazed down over the harbor, 
lying outspread below. The sunset was at 
its most beautiful moment—one might 
have imagined that all the colors of all the 
artists in Provincetown had run up into 
the sky and down into the moving waters 

The poignant beauty silenced them for 
atime. Then she turned to him, her eyes 
glowing with one of the sudden accesses of 
emotion that made her the more lovable. 

“Look at the ‘Silverwake’ out there," 
she said, "and then think that in perhaps 
that very spot the ‘Mayflower’ dropped 
its anchor. Doesn’t it make you feel 
queer, somehow?” 

"[t does," he agreed. He paused, and 
went on, thoughtfully, “I wonder what 
they would have thought if they could 
have seen the ‘Silverwake’ and this" he 
nodded toward the monument, rising 
steeply behind them. 

."t's too bad that wasn't there when the 
Pilgrims landed," she said. ‘‘It would 
have pleased and touched them so." 

He smiled at the whimsy, and she gave 
him a quick glance of appreciation. 

“Thank you," she said demurely. Then, 
her mood shifting again, she added, 
“But think of them—all leaving their 
homes and trusting their lives and posses- 
sions to a boat that Daddy says no insur- 
ance company to-day would risk a cent 
cn, to come here and start a new country! 
I wonder if we’re worth it?” 

He turned that over in his mind, won- 
dering himself. 

“They had such splendid courage,” she 
went on, as if musing aloud. “It makes 
all we do and have seem so—insignifi- 
cant." 

The moment she said that, however, 
she glanced quickly up at him. 

“I don't mean you," she amended im- 
pulsively, *but people like—like me. 
You do things, you seem just like them." 

“It makes me feel just as insignificant," 
he assured her hastily, and wondered it 
his voice sounded strange to her. 

The unexpected tribute had unleashed 
wild impulses within him. He dared not 
look at her, but gazed steadfastly out to 
sea, unconscious that his hands gripped 
the rail so that the knuckles showed white 
through the brown, unconscious of her 
quickly averted gaze. 

"I'm afraid," he said finally, without 
looking at her, “that it's getting late. 
And I know you're dining aboard the 
‘Silverwake’ to-night.” 

She glanced at her wrist watch. 

“I must hurry," she confessed, and 
wondered if her voice sounded as strange 
to him as it did to her. , 


THE little grass plot where he had seen 
her first was deserted when they reached 
the Inn. In crossing it their eyes mert. 

“Shall I see you in the morning?” she 
asked. 

“Tm afraid not,” he said. “I’m leaving 
very early—it’s a long trip and I want to 
get to the chief before he leaves the office.” 

“Then,” she said, smiling, “it’s good- 
by—and good luck." 

He took the hand she offered him and 
managed to smile too. 

“Thank you," he managed—he could 
not say “good-by.” 

, He remained outside long after she left 
him. He had, he assured himself, over 


_and over again, played the only róle honor 


permitted. Lovers are like that, the best 
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Safety Razor 


4 
A Christmas 
ift 


that is useful 


“What shall we get him for Christmas?" 


AutoStrop Razor 


On razors, strops, blades, etc., hereafter manufactured by 


AKE your Christmas present 

something he will be glad to have— 

something that will fill a real need 
all the year round. 


Nine out of ten men, for instance, will tell 
you that their faces are tender and their 
beards are tough. 


This is only another way of saying that 
their razors pull and scrape—that after every 
shave their faces burn and smart. It is 
rapidly dulling blades that make shaving a 
daily discomfort for so many men. 


What more welcome Christmas present could 
you give such a man than a razor that 
sharpens itself? 


Built right into the frame of the 
AutoStrop Razor is a simple, efficient 
stropping device which quickly sharpens the 


—sharpens itself 


us we shall apply the trademark “Valet” in addition to 


the trademar 


*AutoStrop" as an additional indication 


that they are the genuine products of the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Co., New York. 


blade. It renews the edge in a few seconds, 
without removing the blade or taking the 
razor apart. 


AutoStrop Razor users are guaranteed 500 
satisfying shaves from every dozen blades. 


This unique razor is a Christmas gift a man 
will enjoy day after day—something that will 
mean real shaving comfort every morning 
of his life. 


Make your gift this Christmas an 
AutoStrop Razor. Ask your dealer today to 
show you the many different styles of 
AutoStrop Razor outfits—from the folding 
pocket kit to fitted and complete travelling 
sets—from the standard set at five dollars to 
the sterling silver set at twenty-five. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


Toronto London Paris 


New York 
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DODGE - 


Power Transmission Machinery 


When we say that any Dodge product is a good product, we mean that we 
guarantee every product bearing the Dodge, Oneida or Keystone trade 
mark to give honest service either as an individual unit or as a part of a 
complete installation. 


Upon this basis, provide for reliable simplicity in such equipment as you 
may install by deciding definitely for a mechanical power transmission 
system in which the pulleys, hangers, bearings, clutches, collars, cou- 
plings, etc., are entirely Dodge. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, New York 


Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Cincinnati New York 
Newark Minneapolis Houston Seattle 


Mother Takes a Hand in the Game, by RoyaLr Brown 


of them—given to quixotism and self- 
immolation on much slighter provocation 
than he had. He was not her kind. 
Stuyvesant was. With that good sports- 
manship so innately American he even 
eulogized Stuyvesant a little. 

**She'll be happy with him," he told 
himself. 

In this, however, he found small com- 
fort. Lovers are like that, too. 

When he finally went inside, his face 
was a perfect mask—at least, so he 
thought. But Mrs. Breckenridge gave 
him one glance and felt an unholy satis- 
faction. 

“That young man," she decided, “has 
had his fingers well burnt." 


ALCOLM did not see the Huttons 

depart for the *Silverwake." He de- 
scended to dinner late and ate but little. 
Food strangled him. The lobby, which had 
so charmed him once, stifled him to-night. 
He wandered aimlessly out, decided he 
ought to take a look at his car, went to 
the garage and looked at it, absently, and 
then returned to the Inn once more. He 
finally came to rest, physically at least, 
on the porch. 

The *Silverwake" was aglow with 
many lights. He gazed out at it, his mind 
filled with pictures that lovers conjure to 
torment themselves with. Music came 
softly across the harbor; he wondered if 
they were dancing. The thought of Hope 
dancing with Stuyvesant shook him; he 
turned abruptly, and confronted—Hope's 
mother. 

"Why," he exclaimed contin ys «T 
thought you were dining aboard the 
‘Silverwake’.” 

“I had a headache,” she explained, 
“and so I sent Hope and her father along, 
and took dinner in my room. But I feel 
better now.” 

She looked out across the harbor. 

“Isn’t it a perfect night!” she exclaimed. 

He agreed somberly. She was silent 
for a moment, and then glanced at him. 

“Hope tells me you are leaving to-mor- 
row morning,” she observed. 

He nodded. 

“T’ve often thought," she went on, 
“that if I were a man I would like to be 
anengineer. It must be interesting work.” 

“T have always found it so.” 

"Won't you tell me something about it?” 

It was surcease of a kind—talking to 
Hope's mother. She was an appreciative 
audience and a deft, sympathetic ques- 
tioner. Before he had finished she knew 
more about him than any other living per- 
son, even Hope. He had even told her 
about his mother and his mother's de- 
termination that he should have an edu- 
cation, and of the lodging-house she had 
run while he was in Tech, and how he had 
done the washing and wiped dishes for her. 

“Then,” he finished, “she died before I 
could ever repay her." 

* But not before she had reason to be 
very proud of you," she said softly. 
* And think how that repaid her!" 

He was surprised. 


* But I could have done so much for her 
if she had lived," he protested. “There 


iai so many things I planned to give 
er—" 
“I know. But I think the only things 


that count are the gifts life itself brings 
us. And sometimes those who are poorest 
\in possessions have had the richest lives.” 


Her eyes went back to the “Silver- 
wake’s” illumined silhouette. 

“Take the ‘Silverwake,’” she went on. 
“There is not one material thing lacking 
aboard her to make for comfort and hap- 
piness; but do you believe that in all his 
life Stuyvesant will have one moment 
that will equal that which the Pilgrims 
experienced when they sighted land?” 

He considered it, still wondering at the 
turn the conversation had taken. 

“No,” he admitted; “I suppose not." 

“Of course not,” she asserted vigorous- 
ly. “And that is what I mean. The first 
year l was married we lived in a little 
shack out on the prairie. All we had to 
ourselves was a great unfinished room 
up-stairs—my husband's partner lived 
down-stairs. We had all our few belong- 
ings there, and there Hope was born." 

She drew a deep breath. 

“At the end of the year we were worse 
off than when we started, for my hus- 
band's partner defaulted and we had to 
sell everything to make good—did I tell 
you it was a ranch?" 

He shook his head. i 

“It was, and that was the, end of it. 
But somehow that year has always stood 
out—I would not yield the memory of it 
for all the material things that have come 
to us since. And I’ve always hoped that 
sometime Hope would have just such a 
year. I can wish her no greater happi- 
ness.” 

Before he, wide-eyed and utterly be- 
wildered, could comprehend that, in all 
its possible, breath-taking connotations, 
she had risen. 

“I think I hear Hope,” she said. 
“They must have returned early.” 

He sprang to his feet, answered her 
blithe “Good night," and then stood 
there, his heart beating hard and fast, his 
thoughts chaotic. He heard Hope's voice, 
and subconsciously—the words hardly pen- 
etrated his consciousness—ea vesdropped. 

“Why, Mother!” she exclaimed. ‘We 
came home early because we were worried 
about you—you so seldom have a head- 
ache—and here you are!" 

“T feel better now,” her mother an- 
swered. “Much better." 


ALCOLM turned abruptly and strode 
to the end of the porch. The light on 
the tip of the long point that almost land- 
locked the harbor winked at him; he stared 
at it with unseeing eyes. Did she mean, 
could she mean that—that which his heart 
was clamorously affirming she certainly 
must mean. He couldn't believe it, it was 
beyond belief— 

Hs turned swiftly, conscious of swift 
footsteps—footsteps that echoed in his 
heart. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Hope. “Mother said 
she left something on the porch—a scarf!" 

He tried to collect his thoughts. 

“T don't remember that she had one." 

Curiously enough, neither moved to 
begin search. And while they stood there, 
as if under a spell, the chords of a piano, 
softly, lingeringly fingered, drifted through 
the silence, and Hope's mother began to 
sing: 

“He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all." 

As the last lovely note died awa 

Malcom took an impetuous step peeks 
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| "Hope!" he cried, and in his voice was 
that vibrant, compelling note that is as 
old as creation. 

She looked up slowly, shyly, as if forced 
by something greater than her will. And 
then—then the stars in their courses stood 
still and the world fell away from them. 


[N THE room which, just off the porch, 
was termed the music-room because it 
contained the piano, Hope's mother, turn- 
ing on the piano stool, met her husband's 
eyes. 

"Well?" she demanded, her voice 
breaking a little. 

“Well yourself?" he retorted. 

She smiled in a way that rolled the 
years back for him. 

“I suppose I have got a sort of cat-that- 
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rought wi em for other eques pay put her hands on his shoulders. 

able in pounds, francs, lire, etc., at the rate current “He had an idea that because he could 

i day of exchange. not offer Hope everything he must offer her 

nothing," she explained. ‘‘I suspected it, 

and I put heart in him—that’s all—" 

“So that he might lose it again?” 
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e smiled, but his eyes were troubled. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY “We can’t have him taking her vay 
New York Paris to any such outlandish place—" 


with productive enterprises. 
Their resources are devoted 
to the stimulation of pro- 
duction and the mainte- 


nance of a sound credit 


“That,” she broke in, *'is just what my 
father said about you. And think of what 
== | we would have missed! It will only be for a 
PTO OOS year, anyway, and remember how you 
= hated the thought of her marrying 
Stuyvesant and living that sort of a life.” 
T h Wi Vi B ° He was silent a moment. Then: ‘Are 
] n ouc 1t | l It al usiness you sure after all that you’re not counting 
5 : your chickens before they're hatched?" 
Situated in the center where |. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “I’m sure I just 
industry and agriculture are | leae Ren Sis 
of equal interest, the Con- P Puhe gA he suggested hastily, ** you 
å s i | had better sing again." 
tinental and Commercial It is only just and proper that the 
Banks have direct contact | devil ue his due. And, by the same 
token, Mrs. Breckenridge shall have hers. 
She, by her own statement, was not the 
least bit surprised. 
“T knew all along that Stuyvesant Carr 
would see through her sooner or later," 
| she announced. "'She's engaged herself 
to the other in pure pique.” 
“The Huttons seem quite happy," 
sition suggested her companion. 
p . “They may fool some people," declared 
Mrs. Breckenridge austerely, “but they 
| can’t fool me. As if any mother would 
want her daughter to go to that outland- 
| ish place" 
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orders and got so many that he had to hire 
three boys to do the delivering. And this 
was in a town Of only about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

His paper agency was so successful that 
he sold it after a while for one hundred 
and fifty dollars; but in eight months, 
without young Ernest to push it, it fell off 
so much that the company gave it back to 
him without charge. 

Three times he built up and sold that 
agency. And each time it was given back 
to him for nothing. The purchaser 
wouldn't work to keep it up to the mark. 
Ernest Thompson did. e knew every | 


man, woman, and child along his routes. 
He would go blocks out of his way to carry 
a paper to a subscriber. 

neid are the best thing in life," he 
says; "and, incidentally, they are the best, | 
the very best, asset in business. If a man | 
has enough friends, and is fair and square 
in his dealings with them, other things are 
bound to come to him.” 

The “other things" certainly have come 
to Ernest Thompson. Nine hundred dol- 
lars, for example, came to him as his earn- 
ings from the newspaper agency. This he 
invested in a candy store. Unlike many 
boys who earn money, he kept right on 
going to school, put a clerk in charge of 
the store, and spent only his spare hours 
there himself. 

The business took in $25 a day, gave 
him all the spending money he needed, 
and enabled him to save some. In three 
months he sold out with $150 as his profit 
on the deal. Next, he bought a drug 
store, ran this for three months, sold it for 
$4,000, and cleared $1,000 net profit. 


AMARILLOisin the Panhandleof Texas; 
é the little jog in the northern part of 
the state. It is "little" compared with the 
rest of the immense area of Texas, yet half 
of all New England could be dumped into 
that jog and not be a tight fit. [n 1908, 


hordes of “home-seekers” from the Mid- | 


dle West went to northern Texas to look 
at farming land, and hundreds of them 
dropped off at Amarillo. The town was 
growing fast by that time; yet the average 
sixteen-year-old boy doesn't think there 
are many opportunities for money making 
in a place of ten thousand inhabitants. 

Young Thompson was only sixteen; not 
yet through high school. But he knew an 
opportunity when he saw one. With his 
savings he bond a seven-passenger tour- 
ing car—and touring cars were not com- 
mon even in those days—and offered his 
services to the real estate men in carrying 
home-seekers around to inspect land. 

In all his school life, this was the only 
time he allowed either business or pleasure 
to interfere with his school work. For 
months, twice each month, his teachers 
would have to mark him absent on Friday. 
«He was spending three days taking parties 
out into the country. After each of these 
trips, by the way, he put into the bank 


more money than any one of the high- 
school teachers received as a monthly sal- 
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ary. His average earnings were two hun- 
dred dollars a month. 

He had to pay for this, however, by 
spending another year in high school, for 
he had not kept up with his class in geom- 
etry. Of course, he might have ducked his 


GUARANTY COMPANY 
aed) year and have mt school then. 
ut the lure of mi -m4 
OF NEW YORK Hest with him. He never wavered iw hi 


determination to carry his schooling 
through to the end. 

“I thought the matter dver,” he said, in 
telling me the story,” and I decided that, 
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twice his ee SEE mecs seemed to 

c : . J JUD come naturally to him—but it did not 

A booklet, « 4 n Organization for I nvestment Service, de- SNERTA. Baines was oily lis aide ine: 
scribing the Companv's facilities, will be sent on request. Edycation was his main line. 

As a boy, he had been the “mascot” of 
the local military company. Several 
times he had gone with them to summer 
encampments; and one of the ambitions 
to which he had clung, in his peculiar 
steadfast fashion, was the ambition to get 
good military training. So from high 
school, he went to the famous Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, Virginia, 
the very school where Stonewall Jackson 
taught before the Civil War. An epi- 
demic of typhoid fever closed the school 
in the spring, and young Thompson seized 
the opportunity to go to a business school 
in Poughkeepsie, New York. For a sea- 
soned “business man" like himself, how- 
ever, the work was so simple that he fin- 
ished the six-months course in a little over 
half that time and went back to Amarillo. 

He had hardly reached there, when an 
| automobile man, whom he had known 
|! when he was dealing in motor cars him- 
| self, wrote offering him an agency at 
| Indianapolis. The territory comprised 
Indiana, Tennessee, Ohio, Kentucky, 
| western Pennsylvania, and western New 
York. He was to receive one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month and his expenses. 
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after it. He kept it nine months, then re- 
signed to enter the University of Texas, 
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at Austin. He was not yet twenty years old. 

The way he financed his college course 
is characteristic: His father was quite 
willing to send the boy to the university 
and Linest himself had accumulated 
enough money to defray his expenses. 
Yet he took nothing from his father and 
only a small amount of his own money. 
And after five years at college—two in the 
academic department and three in the law 
school—he had just as much money as 
when he started. He had earned all his 
expenses as he went along. 

e kept up with his school work, won a 
place in social and fraternity circles, and 
was president of the senior law class. Yet 
he never drew on his father nor on his own 
bank account for a dollar! For two years 
he was steward for his fraternity, Phi 
Kappa Psi. Then he acted as private sec- 
retary to ex-Chief Justice Gaines. Dur- 
ing this period he managed Mrs. Gaines's 
personal estate, which was a large one, 
directed the servants, and [eally acted as 
a son of the family. 


WHEN this country went into the war, 

young Thompson left the university 
and went at once to an officers’ training 
camp. Hisuniversity degree was conferred 
on him in that camp. 

For years he had been gaining experi- 
ence in handling men. As a boy, he had 
directed his own employees, sometimes 
men of twice his age. It is significant that 
on the rating scale, used for officers in the 
army, his rating in "leadership" was the 
highest that can be given. His marking 
for the whole scale was ninety-four out of 
a possible one hundred. It is not surpris- 
ing that even before he went to France 
he was a. major; or that, at twenty-six, he 
was a lieutenant colonel. In the Argonne 
campaign, he was made division machine 
gun ofhcer for the Ninetieth Division. 
Later, still only twenty-six, he com- 
manded a full infantry regiment of 3,750 
men and 105 officers. 

After his Division got settled down in 
the army of occupation, the young colonel 
obtained his discharge and went back to 
Amarillo. The town was now reaching for 
the 15,000 mark. | 

As we sat there talking, with the big- 
gest city in the world humming around us, 
I asked him if the big prizes really had no 
attraction. for him. He must have 
weighed the little town against the great 

‘city. Why had the balance turned in 
favor of the former? 

“I suppose it is because the things that 
seem most worth-while to me are to be 
found precisely where I am working to 


possess them—right in my own home 
town," he said. “Money isn't the only 
‘big prize. I expect to have all the money 
I want and to make it without having to 
give up the other things I care for. I hap- 
pen to like my family, my old friends, the 
town I was born and raised in. I couldn't 

ut Amarillo in my pocket and bring it to 
New York. 

“What if I could make a few more thou- 
sands, or even millions, in the city? We 
can’t eat or drink more than about so 
much. We can’t wear gold pieces to any 
striking extent. A hair mattress is more 
comfortable to sleep on than one that was 
stuffed with bank notes would be. I get 
more sunshine in Amarillo than in New 
York, and the rain isn't a bit wetter. I'd 
rather have my home, my family, mv | 
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ment. Learn how you can qualify for a big traffic job 
while holding your present position. Write today—NOW 

Extension University, . 1233-T - 
“The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World.” 
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friends who have known me all my life, 
than to be just one speck in a mass of 
human atoms, even though I became a 
more ornately gilded atom than the rest. 
“Of course I’m fortunate enough to live 
in a growing town. And don’t you sup- 
pose that it’s a lot of fun for me to have a 
part in the growing, and to feel that I’m 
helping to develop and improve it and to 
put it on the map? Imagine trying to feel 
that you were putting New York on the 
map! i 
“Even from the mere money-getting 
standpoint, a young man may be making 
a great mistake in rushing off to the city. 
After all, what are the things that enable 
him to make money? Aren't they indus- 
try, integrity, character, and friends? 
He spends more than twenty of the best 


years of his life in acquiring them and in- 


proving to the people of his home town 
that he has them. Then he goes to the 
city—and starts in all over again. He has 


; to prove to an am new set of people 
it 


that he has these qualities. It may take 
him years. He has to spend part of his ma- 
ture life in doing what he could accomp- 
lish in his home town while still a boy. 


“WHEN I left the army I went back 
home and opened a law office. I had 
offers to go into firms in other cities, but I 
wanted to live in my town and to be on 
my own feet. So I bought a library and 
started to practice. How much business 
do you suppose I’d have had if I had 
started in a strange city? Not enough to 
save a church mouse from starvation! 
But in the town where I was known I 


: made five hundred dollars the first month. 


“T got it because people knew what I 
had been doing for years. They knew I 
had been in business of one kind or anoth- 
er since I was a boy; and, not unnaturally, 
they guessed that in legal matters per- 
p to business I would have a certain 
special knowledge. 

“As for opportunities, the cities have 
no monopoly in that line. For instance, 
a few months after I opened my office the 
owner and manager of the local hotel 
came to me and said that he and his wife 
were getting on in years, that they had all 
the money they needed and would like to 
sell out and retire. Could I find a pur- 
chaser for the hotel? The price was 
$200,000 and my commission would be 
five per cent. 

“That $10,000 looked good to me, so I 
began making inquiries, and soon brought 
a possible purchaser from another town 


| to look over the pe As I was to 


draw up the papers, Í was present at this 


' man's conference with the proprietor. 


course I had examined the property and 
the business thoroughly, and I was con- 
vinced that it was a good proposition. 
During the conference, I called the pro- 
prietor out of the room and said to him: 
**[ don't believe this man is going to 
buy. Anyway, I want you to give me a 
ninety-days' option on the property. I'd 


‘like to buy it myself if I can raise the 


money. ill you do this? 

“Probably no one but a man who had 
known me for years would have consented. 
I was not a practical hotel man, and I 
didn't have the necessary capital. But 
this man had known me since Tuas a little 
shaver who used to sell papers in the lobby 
of that same hotel. Instead of laughing 
at my nerve, he said: 


“All right, Ernest! I believe you can 
swing it, and T']] give you the option for 
$15,000 down.’ 

“T persuaded him to reduce this to 
$12,500, and started out to raise the 
money. The first payment, including the 
option, was to be $75,000; but with my 
$10,000 commission taken out, it would 
be only $65,000. I got the $12,500, then 
went to one of the town’s richest men and 
asked him to put his name on my notes 
for the balance. I would put up my stock 
in the drug company as collateral; but it 
did not come anywhere near being the 
$52,500 I needed. Yet this man put his 
name on my notes and personally went 
with me to another man in town and ob- 
tained his signature also. My option was 
for ninety days—but in only nine days I 
had taken it up. I wanted to be getting 
the hotel receipts as soon as possible to 
help pay off my indebtedness. 

*Could a young man, almost without 
capital, have put through such a deal in a 
town or a city where he was not known? 
] doubt it. 

“When I bought the Amarillo Hotel I 
didn't intend to manage it myself. I was 
afraid I didn't know enough of the hotel 
business to do that. So I got a manager, 
put him in charge, and I continued to 

ractice law. But I went to live at the 
otel, so that I could see how things were 
going. 

“I soon found that they were not going 
as I liked. There was an attempt to in- 
crease the revenue by putting up prices 
and cutting down service—which wasn't 
my idea at all. So at the end of the month 
I said to the manager: 

*** find that you don’t look at this busi- 
ness as I do. This town is my home. I 
intend to keep on living here. The people 
who come to this hotel are my friends, 
and I want them always to be my friends. 
They won't be if they feel they are not 
treated right. And you are doing certain 
things which are destroying their friendl 
feeling. I am going to pay you a month's 
salary in advance, and during that time 
you will be able to find another opening.’ 


“THEN I got another manager and 
things went on fairly well for several 
months. One day, however, I came home 
from a business trip and found a notice on 
the dining-room door that read: ‘Closed 
for Repairs.’ The truth was that during 
my absence some of the cooks had left, 
the rest of the force had said they wouldn't 
do extra work, so the manager had simply 
put up that notice and closed the dining- 
You have failed 
‘ou have failed at several points,’ I 
told him. ‘In the first place, vou have 
shown that you cannot handle your em 
pieces in an emergency. It was your 
usiness to see that your guests were 
served, even if you had to go down in the 
kitchen, put on an apron, and get to work 
yourself. You could have made your 
force see that the first duty of everybody 
in this place is to take care of the guests 
of the house. And you made another 
grave mistake when you put up a notice 
which did not tell the truth. You knew it 
was not the truth, and everybody else 
cn n 
“So I let that manager go.and took on 
the job myself. I had found that there is 
no special secret about running a particu- 
lar business. It is simply merchandising 
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Stick to Your Own Home Town, by KEENE SUMNER , 


—buying and selling goods—and service. 
If you know how to buy and sell one 
thing, vou can easily learn to buy and sell 
something else. nd service is simply 
treating people as you would treat your 
personal friends. 

“Of course you must be able to handle 
your own people, your employees. But 
all my life, practically, I have had people 
working for me, and I have always man- 
aged to get along with them, largely be- 
cause I have used much the same methods 
my father used with me when I was a boy. 

"When I had a garage and was dealing 
in motor cars, I never ordered a man to 
follow my ideas. I suggested that he try 
them. When I did that, he was usually 
willing to experiment, atleast. If the idea 
worked, he was for it. He felt that he had 
been instrumental in proving it a good 
one. If I had arbitrarily imposed my will 
on him, he would have had a secret desire 
to prove that my way was wrong; and 
more than likely he wouldn't have given 
it an honest, fair trial. 


"I FOLLOW this plan in running my ho- 
tel. We have conferences, in which we 
all get together and talk thingsover. Asfor 
me, as manager, I think it is an advantage 
that I wasn't an inside hotel man. I came 
to the job with the point of view of a guest. 
I had been in hotels all over this country 
and Europe. I knew what had pleased 
me and what had irritated me. So ten 
to some extent anyway, how to please, 
and how not to irritate others. 

“Two of my best employees came to me 
at their own request, because they had 
worked for me in other places. And 
there, again, is the importance of making 
friends in every relation of life. These 
two men swear that they will stay with 
me all my life. I think and hope they will. 

“So here am I with a prosperous busi- 
ness of my own, because I stuck to my 
home town. The hotel, which has one 
hundred and fifty rooms, is crowded every 
night. It is being enlarged to double its 
capacity. It is making money for me and 
it is helping to build up my town. 

“I keep my law ofhce and make some 
money out of my practice. A knowledge 
of law helps me in my business. And the 
fact that I am a business man brings a 
certain amount of legal practice to me. 

"Not long ago the proprietor of a brick- 
vard came to me to see if I could put a 
deal through for him. He owns a deposit 
of clay suitable for brick-making, and he 
wanted to lease it on a royalty basis of so 
much per thousand bricks. I thought I 
could arrange a better deal, both for him 
and for me, than the one he had in mind. 
‘The only prospective lessees in that vicin- 
ity were men who would turn out ten or 
fifteen thousand bricks a day. I went up 
to Chicago and found a man who was 
looking for just such a location and wh. se 
output would be forty or forty-five Ui. u- 
sand bricks a day. This will mean for my 
client about three times the revenue he 
expected; and, as I have a small share in 
the royalties, it will mean a nice little 
permanent addition to my own income. 

“That client came to me, just as all my 
clients come, because I am known in the 
town. Opportunities are everywhere; but 
they are mighty backward about speaking 
to you unless someone comes along and 
introduces them! That’s where one's 
friends come in. 


“A town means so much more to you, | 


and you mean so much more to the town, 
if you really count for something in its 
progress. I might have a successful busi- 
ness in New York, and not one person in 
ten thousand here would even know I was 
alive. 

"But in my home town people are glad 
to have me win out, and would be honestly 
sorry if I dropped out. I like to live where 
folks say, ‘I didn't see you at church last 
Sunday, Ernest. Hope you weren't sick.’ 
I like to live where I can say to a friend, 
‘Let’s go fishing,’ and inside of thirty 
minutes be headed for the big outdoors. 
I liL.» to live where people call me by my 


first name, and notice my new suit, and : 


ask me how my father and mother are. 
And my point is that you can live that 
kind of life and still get a bank account. 
“I know that my talk about home and 
family and friends sounds like ‘old stuff.’ 
But it is real stuff, nevertheless. When I 
was in the army, in the machine gun divi- 
sion, I suggested to my men that they 
name their guns after the girls at home. 
They liked the idea; and it worked out 
just as I had thought it would. Do you 
think those men would leave *Mary' or 
‘Sally’ or ‘Genevieve’ out there to fall into 
the hands of the enemy? Not on your 
life! They would move heaven and earth 
to save their guns. And they were always 
boasting about what ‘Sarah did,’ or how 


‘Kate certainly did clean 'em out? Even | 


young men aren't the callous, hard- 
shelled animals they sometimes pretend 
they are. City life dazzles them for a 


while, but they miss a lot of things they | 


have left behind them. If they thought 
they could make good in the home town, 
they’d get a time-table and look up the 
trains pretty quickly. 


“NAY IDEA about this business of mak- 
ing good is that the earlier you begin, 
the better. I believe in boys working. 
Judging from my own experience, it does 
not make money grabbers of them, but 
simply money makers. The boy who has 
earned money has a more sane and just 
valuation of it than either the boy who has 
never had any money to speak of, or the 
boy who has been given all the money he 
wanted. The one who never has had 
money thinks too much of it when it 
comes. And the one who has had plenty 
of money, without earning it, doesn't ap- 
preciate it. 
“One other notion I have, about the 
business of making good, is that it pays to 


have men in power see you around. , 


Don't ‘butt in,’ but be around; so that, 
when the time comes that they want 
someone, you will be there, or else you 
will have been there so often that they will 
remember you. That sort of thing has 
happened to me more than once. An 
emergency arose; a man needed someone; 
I was there; he knew that I was as capable 
as the average, so he picked me. I be- 
lieve in 'sticking around', in letting those 
in power know that you exist, that you are 
ready to serve. I do not believe in thrust- 
ing yourself on anyone’s notice, in asking 
for favors, in being obtrusively a feature 
of the landscape. If you are ready to 
serve, somebody is sure to come along with 
an opportunity that will serve you and 
introduce you to it. Then, as I said be- 
fore, it is up to you whether you decline 
its acquaintance or make the most of it." 
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The Most Remarkable Business 


Woman I Ever Knew 


(Continued from page 27) 


keep boosting her salary regularly, but 
put her in a position to come down on us 
hard when, largely through inadvertence, 
we did her an injustice. 

It was never her attitude that she was 
employed to do only certain things. I re- 
member coming-to work one day after a 
blizzard. We had succeeded in getting 
our railroad siding open and cars in, but 
only a small percentage of our people had 
been able to get to the works. On the 
shipping platform I found Miss Haun, 
with gingham apron on and marking pot 
and brush in hand. And at this time she 
was no mere clerk but was drawing a sal- 
ary of five thousand dollars a year. When 
I protested, she said that one of the cars 
must get off to catch a steamer and that 
no one was there to mark the barrels but 
her. It was her creed that whatever was 
to be done must be done, even if she had to 
do it herself. 


LTHOUGH of a high-strung tempera- 
ment, she was about the nearest thin 

to an absolutely fearless woman you could 
find. She never hesitated to declare her 
opinion whenever she believed that some- 
thing was being done wrong, and her 
courage was both moral and physical. 
One morning when the folks began to ar- 
rive at Plant “A,” where our offices are 
situated, they found the watchman, crazy 
drunk, flourishing a revolver at the front 
door and daring anyone to enter. In the 
midst of the excitement along came Miss 
Haun. And while big, strong men were 
timidly peeping around the corner, she 
went deliberately up to the watchman, 
warned him of what he might expect if I 
found him in that condition, and ordered 
him to hand over his gun. The man 
obeyed her, and slunk away. 

Before I started to write this article, it 
was suggested to me that I ought to bring 
out some of Miss Haun's weaknesses, to 
show she was a human being. So I went 
around among our department chiefs ask- 
ing, ^What were Miss Haun's faults, as 
you saw them?" It was a question that 
well-nigh stumped everybody. But, upon 
mature reflection, I believe she did have 
the fault of being supersensitive. She 
easily rose superior to the envious gossip 
that unfortunately seems to follow every 
woman who succeeds as she did; but she 
was sensitive about small things. If, for 
example, anyone criticized a dress she 
wore, she was likely never to wear it 
again. At the beginning she also had the 
fault, almost universal among women in 
business, of finding it difficult to unload 
detail work and responsibility upon her 
subordinates. 

In 1903, when she had been with us 
nine years and I had become the general 
manager, I persuaded Dad to turn over 
to her the entire management of the 
finances. At first, of course, she handled 
this work under his supervision; but in- 
side of a year, all he was doing was to 
sign his name on the dotted line. 


A little while after she assumed the 
management of the finances, I told her I 
would give her a year to get rid of all the 
detail work she was then doing. She 
thought I was trying to get rid of her! 
And, in a very feminine way she broke 
down and cried. But when the year was 
up, and I asked her if she had done as 1 
had directed, she said she had. 

“Well,” I went on, “I suppose you now 
have plenty of time to take on other du- 
ties. 

She admitted that the genera! direction 
of things was absorbing all her time and 
energy. She had learned her lesson. And 
after that no male executive could have 
been more expert than she was in keeping 
free from everything which others could 
be employed to do for her. 

The great episode in her career came in 
July, 1910, when she was thirty-four. 

he company having been incorporated, 
we held a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors to elect officers. Not one of us for a 
moment thought of Miss Haun as director 
or officer. | don’t think any of us had any 
objections to a woman in such a position. 
We just subconsciously felt, I suppose, 
that directors and officers were always 
men. With Dad in the president’s chair, 
we elected one of the members of the 
board as treasurer. About the duties of 
the office he didn’t know a thing; he was 
simply going to sign his name on the 
dotted line just as Dad had been doing. 


HEN it was that Miss Haun came down 

on us. She sent to the board a letterin 
which she respectfully offered her resigna- 
tion. We could have six months or a year 
in which to accept it, and she would pledge 
herself not to go to one of our competitors 
when she left us. But she plainly stated 
that, because of her demonstrated ability 
and services, she felt that she was entitled 
to the office of treasurer. She was certain 
she was denied this position simply be- 
cause she was a woman. This indicated 
to her that she had reached the limit of 
her possibilities with us; and, as this limit 
did not satisfy her ambition, she must 
seek a new opportunity. 

As the letter was read, Dad's old eve: 
gleamed. For a moment there was 2 
stupefied silence, then up rose the gentle- 
man whom we had elected treasurer. He 
frankly stated that he had accepted the 
office only because he supposed Mis 
Haun was going to do the work. But he 
would be damned if he would sign an) 
papers brought to him by a stranger.” 

e talked all around the subject, until 
Dad finally said: ‘“There isn't a man here 
who does not know the solution of this 
problem. We know what we are going t° 
do. Why not save time and do it now?” 

So the newly-elected treasurer resigned: 
Kathryne M. Haun was elected in his 
pus and was made a member of the 

oard of directors. And, take it from me. 
that was the wisest move our compan) 
ever made. l 
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67 K set. Two 10 Kt. solid gold collar buttons pin. ring enam a 
A sterling pin in box $5.50. Plated 
BO OR. E Cee vie we 9 rs $3.00 n Tabs and plated salt coller 


68 K set. Two 14 Kt. solid gold collar buttons ai pin $3.25. 
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she bad a refining influence upon our 


entire organization. But she was no 
prude. She said once that, in embarking 
upon a commercial career, she did not 
stop to consider whether her environment 
would be pleasant, or whether the men 
she would have to associate with “would 
be polished men, plain men, or crude 
men.” 

At the same time she was decidedly a 
woman’s woman, as popular with our re- 
spective wives as she was with us. She 
was their constant consultant and adviser, 
whether the matter was the preparation 
of an income-tax return, the opening of a 
summer cottage, or the stocking of a yacht. 


OFTEN she was delightfully feminine. I 
remember a stockholders’ meeting to 
which we invited all our employees, as 
well as the members of our families. We 
persuaded Miss Haun to read a report be- 
fore this crowd; but when she got up she 
had the worst case of stage fright I ever 
saw. She fairly shook; and she blurted 
out in- her honest way, “Last night I had 
all this by heart. But I can't read it now. 
I'm just scared to death." 

Say, but that caught the crowd! It 
was the feature of the evening. Every- 
body laughed and applauded; and then, 
of course, she could go on. When it was 
all over, my wife went up to her and 
kissed her. . 

“I’m so glad," she told her, “that you 
broke down. It makes you seem more 
human—more like the rest of us!" 

It was part of Miss Haun's creed that a 
woman in business can and should con- 
tinue womanly. She really believed that 
“modern business was suffering from too 
much masculine firmness and too little 
womanly sympathy and understanding." 

I don't mind admitting that Miss Haun 
did some “uplifting of the ungodly” in 
my own case. I had a senseless habit of 
‘cussing; and one day, though it was over 
an incident in which she was not con- 
cerned, she heard me blaze away luridly. 

“Swearing is undignified and doesn't 
sound well from any Houghton executive, 
least of all from the president," she 
quietly remarked. 

Shamefacedly I confessed she was right. 

“Then, hereafter," she said, with a 
laugh, “‘you pay ten cents for every cuss 
word you use.’ 

When I got soaked from fifty cents to a 
dollar at a crack, I realized how much 1 
had been going it, and I cut it out. 

As for the men out in the works, they 
looked upon Miss Haun as their guardian 
angel. After her death came the first 
strike our company had known in its fifty- 
five years of existence; and at one of their 
meetings the men said that the strike 
never would have occurred had Miss Haun 
been living. . 

With her own clerks, she was a regular 
mother superior. One of the humblest of 
them, a young Irish girl, came down with 
influenza during one of those awful epi- 
demics. Discovering that the sick girl 
had no competent nurse, Miss Haun set 
out in her motor car to get one. Every 
nurse in the city was employed. People 
were clamoring for them. hen all her 
other efforts failed, Miss Haun got on the 
trail of our company's medical officer, and 
ran him down at the home of one of his 
private patients. He admitted that this 
patient was convalescing. 
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“Then,” said Miss Haun, “I want the 
nurse." 

The doctor demurred, but finally 
promised that she could have the nurse 
in three hours. 

“T tell you,” said Miss Haun, “that the 
girl is dying. I want that nurse now!” 
And she got her—then and there. 

The young Irish girl could not be saved; 
and when she died, her fellow clerks 
raised over eighty dollars to buy flowers 
for her funeral. Miss Haun had made it a 
rule that no collections were to be taken 
up in the office, especially if it was a ques- 
tion of making a present to an executive; 
but she could not object to a purely spon- 
taneous occurrencesuch as this. However, 
she did question the propriety of putting 
the eighty dollars into flowers. She was 
then asked what should be done with the 
money. She herself was not a Catholic, 
but this is what she said: "I think we 
should do what Miss McGovern herself 
would want us to do. And I am sure she 
would prefer us to use the money to have 
a mass said for her soul.” 

She was a master mind in the manage- 
ment of people. She considered that the 
resignation or the necessity for the dis- 
charge of an employee was a reflection on 
her own ability; and the smallness of the 
turnover among the one hundred and 
twenty-five clerks directly under her was 
a topic of general comment. 

Probably the greatest difficulty she had 
to contend with was the universal an- 
tipathy of men to taking orders from a 
woman. She overcame this, not only in 
the case of clerks, but in that of high- 
salaried executives, by her tact and her 
bigness. She gave to ail her orders the 
appearanceofsuggestions. She could make 
men believe that the ideas she presented 
to them originated mostly with them- 
selves. 


NOTHER of her valuable traits was her 
ability to prevent disagreements be- 
tween executives and to mend differences 
when they did occur. I believe that in all 
this she turned to account her own sen- 
sitiveness; that this was what made her 
so considerate of the feelings of others. 

When she discovered that one of the 
executives immediately subordinate to her 
was brooding over the fact that he could 
not get the lease on his home renewed and 
could not find another suitable house, she 
devised a scheme whereby the company 
financed the building of a house for him. 
The company had to assume a risk of two 
or threc thousand dollars; but she figured 
that this risk was offset by what the com- 
pany would gain through freeing the ex- 
ecutive from worry. 

When we were engaging one of the 
highest-priced men in our organization, 
she amazed him by abruptly telling him 
to go ahead and write his own contract. 
It seemed an extraordinary move. But 
she explained it by saying that if he was 
the kind of a man who would write a con- 
tract that would be unfair to the other 
party, we would not want him to come 
with us. It was one of the countless in- 
stances in which she showed her wisdom 
and shrewdness. 

Whenever we wanted judgment about 
anything, whether the matter had to do 
with her own department or not, she al- 
ways was called in. To what extent her 
judgment was helped out by her woman's 


intuitions, I don't know. But this I do 
know: connected with our organization 
were men who were not sun-worshippers 
or crystal-gazers, had no objections to 
walking under a ladder, or to beginning a 
journey on Friday, the 13th, yet would 
refuse to take any action until they had 
consulted Miss Haun's intuitions about it. 

Waiving the matter of her intuitions, I 
know that she constantly astonished us 
by her applications of common sense to 
such things as office systems, accounting, 
and figures in general. 

With our old method, it had taken us 
about forty days to complete our annual 
inventory. Miss Haun took just one in- 
ventory by this method. Then she orig- 
inated a system under which the same 
work was done, with a greater degree of 
completeness and accuracy, in less than 
forty hours. 

_ It had been customary for us, after our 
annual closing of the books, to analyze 
the expenses that were too large. At 
length, at a meeting of the board, Miss 
Haun spoke up to this effect: 

"Gentlemen, the time to check these 
expenses is not after the money has been 
spent, but before, and the cure for all such 
extravagances is a system by which each 
executive will be made more familiar with 
these items of expense as they are created, 
will be required personally to authorize 
them, and thus can be held directly re- 
sponsible for them.” And forthwith she 

evised such a system and put it into 
effect. 

While she was with the company, our 
sales increased from $250,000 a year to 
more than $6,000,000. This expansion 
was financed without any additional capi- 
tal having to be raised, and mainly 
through bank credits. When Miss Haun 
took charge of the finances, we had a bor- 
rowing credit of about $26,000. When 
she died, our credit was about $2,600,000. 

“Mr. Carpenter,” she said to me, “let 
us suppose that Brown tells you, at your 
club, that he has forgotten to bring any 
money with him, and he borrows ten dol- 
lars from you. In the next morning’s 
mail, as he had promised, you get your 
money back. Here, on the other hand, is 
Gray, who never has borrowed from you. 
It may be due to the fact that Gray is in- 
capable of such carelessness as made it 
necessary for Brown to borrow. Gray 
may be the better man. Yet you cannet 
doubt that you now would lend money 
more readily to Brown than to Gray. For 
Brown has established with you some- 


thing in the way of credit, and Gray has 
not. 


THIS she said to explain her early action 

in deliberately borrowing money for 
which the company had no immediate 
need. She saw that although we had no 
use for, say, two hundred thousand dol- 
lars this year, we might have urgent use 
for it next year. And she reasoned that 
the time to go through the trouble of 
establishing credit for such a sum was 
when we did not need it. Even though we 
had to borrow at six per cent and put the 
money into bonds that paid only five per 
cent, she believed that chis loss of one pet 
cent was not too much to pay for the ad- 
vantage of being able to borrow readily: 
at any time, all the money we might need. 
Even after our large credit was well estab- 
lished, she occasionally borrowed money 


Camel Cigarettes 


—their Turkish and Domestic blend 


Camels blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos is 
the most distinguished achievement 
in the annals of cigarette manufac- 
ture. 


It is the creation of men who 
have grown up in the tobacco busi- 
ness and who know tobacco; men 
whose ambition it has been to make 
the best cigarette any amount of 
money can buy! 


It is only logical that the experi- 
ence of these men should present in 
Camels a cigarette so unusual and 
so delightful as to prove a revela- 
tion—not only in quality, but in 
superb mellow mildness and re- 
freshing flavor. 


And, in Camels, a cigarette that 
never tires your taste and leaves no 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor 
unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 
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~from that new firm x 
we are considering 


UCH depends upon a 
favorable presentation 
of your proposition. Decisions 
are based on convictions. And 
it is often difficult to account, 
exactly, for many of the im- 
pressions that lead up to them. 
Recall an important negotia- 
tion with your own concern. 
Were you not influenced, 
finally, by a belief in the firm 
you were considering—its 
methods and character? 
You were probably impressed 
by the business aspect of its let- 
ters—their dignity and “body” 
The crisp crackle and fine 
texture ofa sheetofSystems 
Bond make for a favorable 


presentation of your service, 
the quality of your goods, the 
character of your organization. 
Systems is asplendid, business- 
man’s paper. Its rag-content 
and loft-drying give it the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of a much 
more expensive bond. It is 
available everywhere—at a 
business-man's price. 
Systems Bond is the standard- 
bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for 
every bond and ledger need— 
all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—in- 
cludingthe well-known Pil- 
grim, Transcript, Manifest 
and Atlantic watermarks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


"TheRag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price d 
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and a Sensible Christmas 


HAT makes a sensible Christmas? 

Perhaps a single gift among many. 
Why not Corona? 
A Christmas one hundred percent sensible 
would never do, of course, but Corona is so 
friendly, so logical, so welcome and, withal, 
so helpful to every member of the family, 
that it finds a place on many a gift table. 
Any day will be a red-letter day that intro- 
duces Corona into your home. It soon be- 
comes the staunch friend of everyone, and 
its convenience grows more marked with 
closer acquaintance. 

Consult your telephone book for nearest Corona Agency 
Built by 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 


$50, with Carrying Case 
Weighs a little over six pounds; 
retires when not busy into most 
any drawer or cupboard or its own 
snug traveling case, Does stand- 

work, neatly and legibly. 
You can become an adept in its 
use with a few hours’ 
practice, 
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The Personal Wn ting Machine 


TRADE MARK 


Fold it up — Take it with you ~Typewrite anywhere 
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Qf voRY PYRALIN —a gift as lasting as 
[4 friendship and as beautiful as the spirit 
of Christmas. 


Made in every conceivable accessory for the dress- 
ing table—complete sets or single articles in exclusive 
designs always easily matched — plain or decorated. 


Look for the name, Ivory Pyralin, in tiny letters on 
every piece. At the leading stores. 


The Most Hen arkable Business Woman I Ever Knew, by C. E. CARPENTER 


we did not need and took a loss in per- 
centage, simply to keep our credit estab- 
lished. 

“Te is a good thing." she : ud, "to have 
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wan (eas subt in his mind about 
this, The thing to do is to make that 
doubt as small as possible." 

Your past performances in meeting your 
obligations help in making this doubt 
small; but. as Nes Haun was quick. to 
discover, there is more to it than that. 
She observed that, great as is a banker's 
interest in the facts about your present 
assets, b ^s even more interested in de- 
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tails whic. zive a clue as to whether your, 


business is oing back, standing still, or 
going forward. Jt became obvious to her 
that it is hardly possible to give a banker 
tuo many details about your business in 
general. m 

Consequently, every time she visited a 
bank, she noted down every question 
that was asked her. ‘Then, when she pre- 
pared her next financial statement, she 
anticipated and answered all these ques- 
tions. At different times and at different 
banks, she, of course, was asked many 
different questions. And so it came about 
that eventually she was able to produce a 
statement which was a marvel of com- 
pleteness. It was considered a model b 
the bankers she did business with, and, 
indeed, came to be formally pronounced 
a model by the American Institute of 
Banking. 


HE was just as particular to set down 

the unfavorable as the favorable things. 
It was her policy "to beat the bank to 
any bad news;" and this undoubtedly was 
one of the greatest factors in the success 
she had in establishing and maintaining 
our credit. As she put it: 

“We might as well be absolutely frank 
about everything unfavorable; for if we 
are going to fail, we shall fail, not in any 
particular, but all over." 

At the same time she neglected no little 
thing. "Bankers," she said, “are human 
beings, and are impressed by appearances 
as much as others." So she had our notes 
engraved on the finest quality of paper. 
They looked and felt rich. She had all the 
wisdom of the serpent, without any of its 
less desirable qualities. 

When our New York note broker advised 
us that it would be an advantage to us to 
open a checking account in NeW York and 
to make the paper we sold in the open 
market payable in that city, it led to 
another example of Miss Haun's wisdom. 

Supposing it was my duty to attend to 
duel obtained letters of introduction to 


the presidents of five prominent New 
York banks. Miss Haun and I went over 
there and made the rounds together. 
What with the shortness of banking hours 
and the ceremony we encountered, it took 
us two davs to complete the five inter- 
views, Our cards were received by liver- 
ied ushers and we were escorted into mag- 
nificent offices; but all we got from chose 
bank presidents were replies of the vaguest 
and most inconclusive nature. 

About half past four on the afternoon 
of the second dav, Miss Haun said to me: 
“What do vou think of it all?” 

“I don't believe [ would open an ac- 
count in any of those banks. if they begged 
me to do it," I declared vehemently. 
"What's the next train for Philadelphia?” 

"You and J,” said Miss Haun, “are a 
couple of fools. [ts a mistake to think 
there is necessarily any advantage in sec- 
ing the man who ts highest up in a busi- 
ness. The person you want to see is the 
one whose duty it is to handle your par- 
ticular business and to make the actual 
decision. Now. the National City Bank 
is the largest in the country, isn't it? Well, 
to-morrow we will go down there without 
any introduction, state our business to 
the messenger, and let him refer us to the 
man who can give us a definite answer.” 


THs program we duly carried out; and 
in less than twenty-five minutes after 
we entered the building we had made satis- 
factory arrangements for a line of dis- 
count. [let Miss Haun do all the talking; 
and from that time on I never tried to 
“horn in" on her direction of the finances. 

The by-laws of our company required 
that, as treasurer, she must furnish a 
$5,000 bond. It was a joke! Her bond 
was supplied by me in my personal capac- 
ity. For years she was in a position to 
draw out every cent we had in our banks; 
for only her signature was necessary on 
our checks. She might have in her pos- 
session $150,000 in unregistered Liberty 
bonds belonging to the company, but no 
one ever gave it a thought. At the time 
of her death she was in charge of $680,000 
worth of securities belonging to me. In 
the memoranda she left, it was stated that 
these securities would be found in a safe- 
deposit box which she, using the power of 
attorney she held from me, had rented in 
my name at a Philadelphia bank. It was 
news to me that I had this box. I had 
supposed that the securities were in the 
company's vaults, but it seems they had 
been crowded out. Not until four months 
after Miss Haun's death did I have that 
safe-deposit box opened and the securities 
checked up. She had said they were 
there. That was all the evidence I needed. 

With all her cares and responsibilities, 
I never saw her so busy that she could not 
find time to do things for others. I do not 
believe that she ever got up in the morn- 
ing thinking what she could do that day 
for her own pleasure. Her life as a whole 
was dedicated to her mother and sister. 
A beautiful life, it led to a beautiful death. 

About three years ago, she became 
aware that something was the matter with 
her heart; and, going to the best specialist 
she could find, she said: 

“Doctor, I want to know the exact 
truth about my condition. [ am not 
afraid to die. But [ do want time to set 
my house in order. [ do not mean in a re- 
ligious sense, but in a business sense. I 
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am not just a clerk, | a à a woman with 
large responsibilities; and I do not want 
my death to cause any inconvenience, 
either to my family or to my business as- 
sociates.” 

The diagnosis showed that she might 
live for years; it largely depended upon 
how careful she was to avoid a shock of 
any kind and ali | and strain. But 
she was told plai: vat she might dic 
suddenly at any tir > 

She brought this news to us in a spirit 
of perfect resignatiot and cheerfulness. 
And she proceeded with the utmost de- 
liberation to prepare for her death. She 
picked out a man to succeed her as treas- 
urer and carefully trained him to take up 
the work of that office. Others of her 
duties she assigned to this person and that. 
As the days went by. she recorded with 
almost incredible minuteness the ideas 
and plans she had for the future of the 
business. [t gave you a sense of the un- 
canny. 

She suffered a great deal. [n Novem- 
ber, t919, she went to Florida. But she 
would come back in January for the annual 
meetings of the stockholders and the di- 
rectors. That winter, influenza and pneu- 
monia were again epidemic. Planning to 
retuzn to Florida, she intended to take her 
mother on this trip, also her sister and a 
friend of her sister's—both of them con- 
valescent from influenza. [t seemed to us 
at the office that she was worse; and we 
doubted whether she ought to attempt 
the long journey to Florida. But she was 
bent on not disappointing her sister and 
her sister’s ined 

On February 7th, she was all ready to 
go, and I telephoned her at her home for a 
last word. ‘The way she spoke alarmed 
me. I told her that even then it was not 
too late to abandon her trip, and suggested 
that she let Doctor Franklin, our com- 
pany’s medical officer, examine her. She 
consented to this and asked me to come 
with the doctor. Then I knew that some- 
thing serious was the matter. 


WHEN, after the examination, Doctor 
Franklin rejoined me in the next 
room, I could see that he had received a 
terrible blow. The fact was that Miss Haun 
had pneumonia and that there was no 
hope. Her heart could not possibly stand 
the strain put upon it by this disease. 

It was decided that she must be told 
this; and after she had received the news, 
Iwentin. Icould not quite make myself 
believe there was no hope. Taking her 
hand, I said, “Old pal, you and I have 
been through many a hard struggle to- 
gether. Let us make one last fight!" 

She smiled and shook her head. 

es can’t fight against God,” she 
said. 

She lived only about forty-eight hours 
after that. And in all of her conscious 
moments she was thinking of and plan- 
ning for others. After her death, there 
were found under her pillow several signed 
notes explaining certain things about her 
business and private affairs—all with the 
object of simplifying the settlement of her 
estate and avoiding any injustice being 
done to anyone. 

As she felt the end approaching, she 
asked that word of this be telephoned to 
my wife. I was out of town; but my wifc 
got into communication with me and [I 
hurried back. The moment I entered her 
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you seek, you will find your “dream” 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


room she told me that she was not going 
to be conscious long and that there were 
some additional things about our business 
she wished to speak of. These off her 
‘mind, she said: 

“Mr. Carpenter, I am willing to go on 
my record; but I think Mother wishes me 
to have a minister. Will you find out? 
It is her wishes that are to be consulted.” 

As it did prove to be the fact that her 
mother wished a minister, one was sent 
for. When he reached her bedside, she, 
suffering though she was, opened her 
eyes, and said to him smilingly: 

“I may not die gracefully. I never 
have rehearsed the part. And I do not 
think it is worth while my rehearsing it 
now. You see, I expect to die only once.” 

And so she left us, without a single 
trace of fear. Shé had so ordered her life 
in every relationship, personal and busi- 
ness, that her record rose up to sustain 
her when she came to die. : 

Before her bier there passed, not only 
a throng of men and women of large af- 
fairs—bankers and manufacturers and 
merchants—but a long stream of the 
hardworking people by whom she was 
adored. nd although many months 
have passed since her death, there has not 
been a day when, owing mainly to the 
activities of the young women of our com- 
pany, her grave has not been covered 
with fresh-cut or blooming flowers. 
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foot specialty to measure; readily learned by anyone at 
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Bend ten cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 


mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how professional song writer. The people who 
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wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes or in band; how to trans- 
pose cello parts and things you 
would like to know. Unrivalled for 
home entertainment, school, church and 
lodge. In big demand for orchestra dance 
music. Most beautiful tone of all wind instru- 
ments. You can learn to 


PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 
with free chart we send you, and in a few weeks 
you will be playin; posts airs. Practice is a pleas- 
ure because of quick results. Send for copy of book. 


THE FAMOUS 


The biggest tone and the most perfect of any Cornet 
made; Double your pleasure. popularity and income by 
playing a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. 


6 Days’ Free Trial 


ru ean order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days 
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for it om easy pi 
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Courses ín Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
* Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice, —Rea/feaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” be 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone, 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


‘We publish The Writer's Lil » 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lesd- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


write a single song and send it to me—as 
hundreds of them do—asking me to help 
them find a publisher for it, might do well 
to ponder this statement. 

“The secret of success is merely to 
know what a million or so people would 
want in a song, ora play. I think I know 
more about what people who come to the 
theatre don’t want than about what they 
do. For one thing, I know that a play 
cannot succeed if it does not please 
women. Of course, thousands of men go 
to the theatre; but most of them go with 
a woman. And it is usually the woman— 
sweetheart, or wife or mother—who 
suggests that they see a particular play. 

“A young man wants to please his 
sweetheart, and he asks her which play 
she prefers. Wives inform their husbands 
of their likes and dislikes. Moreover, two 
of the eight weekly performances are 
matinées, when the preponderance of 
women in the audience is clearly marked. 
Except in vaudeville houses, I do not 
think I ever saw a theatre audience in 
which the men outnumbered the women. 
I am supposed to write musical comedies 
which will please the ‘tired business man.’ 
But if der do not please the lady whom 
the tired business man brings with him, 
the show will not last long. 

“Because women are the determining 
factor in the success of a play, we who 
write plays know that there are some 
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on a man like Jim. 


“Every important man in this plant won out in the same way. 
Our treasurer used to be a bookkeeper. The sales manager started 
in a branch office up state. The factory superintendent was at a 
lathe a few years ago. The chief designer rose from the bottom 
in the drafting room. The traffic manager was a clerk. 


“All these men won their advancements through spare time 
study with the International Correspondence Schools. Today they 
are earning four or five times—yes, some of them /en times as 
much money as when they came with us. 


“That’s why I say that Jim there is one of our future executives. 
Keep your eye on him. Give him every chance—he'll make good!” 


Employers everywhere are looking for men who really want to get ahead. 
If you want to make more money, show your employer that you're trying to 
be worth more money. If you want more responsibility, show him you're 
willing to prepare yourself for it. 


For 29 years the International Correspondence Schools have been training 
men and women right in their own homes after supper, or whenever they 
had a little time to spare. More than two million have stepped up in just 
this way. More than 130,000 are studying now. Ten thousand are starting 
every month. Can you afford to let another priceless hour pass without making 
your start toward something better? Here is all we ask—without cost, without 
obligation, mark and mail this coupon. It’s a little thing that takes but a 
moment, but it's the most important thing you can do today. Do it now! 


“Keep Your Eye on Jim!" 


“It’s not alone what a man does during working hours, but outside of working 
hours—that determines his future. There are plenty of men who do a good 
job while they're at it, but who work with one eye on the clock and one ear 
cockéd for the whistle. They long for the loaf at noon and for that evening 
hour in the bowling alley. They are good workers and they'll always be just 
that—ten years from now they are likely to be right where they are today. i 

“But when you see a man putting in his noon hour learning more about his work, you |, 
see a man who won't stay down. . His job today is just a stepping-stone to something || 
better. He'll never be satisfied until he hits the top. And he'll get there, because he's 
the kind of man we want in this firm's responsible positions. You can always depend 


oe —— — — oe —X "a TEAR OUT HERE m emer um oe — me 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7454B, SCRANTON, PA. 
sr riens anaes pt oT Lap qur fr che of 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ALESMANSHIP 
Electric Li btio ng & Railways SANE ISING 
Electric Wiri Window" Miner 
Telegraph Eng neer how ward: Writer 
Telephone Work ign Pain 


Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 

'Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEE! BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying d Mapping Stenogra ar & TI past 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. untant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC. MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway End untant 
Ship Draftsman mmercia! 
CHITECT. GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teac 
Archhectural Draftsman Common Sehoo! rp 
Concrete Builder CIVIL VIC 
Structural Engineer" Railway M 
PLUMBING AND HFATING AUTONONILE OPERATING 
Worker Anto Repa! 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
athematics Poultry Raising Italian 

Name 

Present 

Occupation 

Street 

and No. 

ity ___________ State 

‘'anadians may send this coupon to 7-25-19 
Iniernalíenal. Correspondence Schools, Montreal, do 
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Does Dad Remember? 


If dad will just think back to his boyhood days —if he'll 
just remember how much he wanted a bicycle—and how 
much fun he had when he actually got one—he won't 
let you be disappointed again this Christmas. 


Good, healthy fun—quick, convenient, economi- 
cal trips to school or work—wholesome, boyish 
companionships—no boy wants to be “the boy 


without a bike.” 


We back thi 
Trade Mark 
with our 
reputation 


q Write today for your dealer's name and copy of 
handsome new 1921 Dayton catalog No. 46 showing 8 
models for men, women, boys and girls. 


Dayton Bicycles 


DS 
Cycle Division. THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO. "Dayton. Ohio 


At Home Quickly and Easily 


Interesting and attractive po- 


sitions—either at sea or on 
land—with substantial salaries, 
for men and women, trained as 
wireless operators. Salaries start 
at $125 a month, plus room, 
board, and laundry, which 


means a total of $200 or more 


a month. One of our recent 

graduates is getting $6,000 a 
year. 

Get in line for a big position 

at a big salary! Let us help 

you WIRELESS IN- 

STRUMENTS FREE. TO 

À EVERY STUDENT. 

Write for this FREE 

à book, full of valuable 


information. 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 401 Washington, D.C. 


ASLAC 


Face Powper E 
Lablache pays homage to the complexions 
of millions of fair women, who in appreci- 
ation say, “We use Lablache and always 
will until something better 
is found," Lablache 
has been the stand- 
ard for nearly 
fifty years. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
erous, Flesh, White, 
ink or Cream, 75c 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
milion boxes sold 


annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


Prench Perfumero, Dept, 114 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


things we must never do. We must be 
careful about making women‘ ridiculous. 
Can vou imagine a play like ‘Lightnin’’ 
succeeding if a woman with a weakness 
for drink had been the heroine? But men 
are tolerant in such matters, and we can 
play up their faults and failings in any 
wav we like. 

"Women have a well-developed sense 
of humor, but it is peculiar, They will 
permit us to show off the faults and 
failings of men and laugh gayly at them. 
But when we come to women, they will 
allow us to make fun of their follies in 
just one way, and that is in caricature. 
A woman in a play whois a gossip cannot 
be shown as a really lovable, fine woman 
with merely a human weakness for gossip. 


She must be a gossip pure and simple. 


|, play. must please all ages. 


“The regular theatregoers are the 
young people; but the very successful 
It must be so 
written that the older folks will come out 
to see it; that Grandmother will be 
induced to make a special trip from her 
seat next. the radiator; that school 
teachers will advise their classes to have 
Mother take them to the nest matinée. 
It must be clean and wholesome through- 
out. It does not have to have a new plot. 
Managers insist that the public demands 
novelty, but after seeing the success of 


|! homely, simple plays, such as ‘Shavings,’ 


| winter. 
‘like the war—may be deader than the 


(a play 


' ladies. 


the villain —by a slow process th 


| have an idea that what people want 
most is an old story in a new dress. 


“Ok regular slogan for a successful 
QUU. play is ‘Give ‘em heart interest!" 
Vhis means a love affair, started in the 
hrst act, meeting with difficulties in. the 
second, and coming to a triumphant 
conclusion in the third. 

"During the past season, however, 
there were four plays, built on entirely 
different lines, which met with conspic- 
uous success: ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ ‘John 
Ferguson,’ ‘Jane Clegg,’ and ‘Beyond the 
Horizon, were successful plays made 
without any known formula, which just 
goes to substantiate my statement that 
you never can tell what the public will 
like. 

"A subject that is prevalent in the 
public mind will succeed one season and 
fail the mext. Spiritualism, for instance, 
had quite a vogue at the theatre last 
But this winter this subject— 


proverbial doornail. 
“For vear-in-and-vear-out success, for 
that will last ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty years, the old formula of y 
and young love is the only safe one. ` Over 
ninety per cent of the stage successes arc 
built of these elements. The people who 
come to the theatre want pretty leading 
And they want them young, in 

lovely and wonderful clothes. 
"Next to seeing vouth and beauty 
people who go to the theatre want i 
laugh. There was a time when they 
to weep, but few people come to weep 
now, Melodrama is fading into the din 
past; It takes a masterpiece tO succ 
lhe villain of the stage is almost e 
Few present-day theatregoers belie 
anyone is utterly good or utterly b; 


outh 


came 


ced. 
xtiner. 
ve that 
id; and 
À E 4 at was 
hardly noticed in transition —became the 
comedy man of the modern stage. — 

“What was left of his serious side 
passed to the movies. ln these he anii 
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Diamond Values 
ri om New York, 


|n 


| {10 Months toPay 


A-10$—Solitaire cluster of 
7 fine Diamonds set in 
PLATINUM, — Resembles 
$300 solitaire,........$85 


A-101 — SWEETS 
engagement ring set 
with perfectly cut, 
blue-white Dia- 
mond. .,..... $125 


A-102 — Pretty 
hand-carved pink 
cameo set in Solid 
Gold mounting. .$8 


A-105 — re 


Solid Gold 
o o 
A-132 — Pretty hand-en- mounting; set 
graved and pierced mount- with 2 fine Dia- 
ing of PLATINUM. box monds ......$35 
set with 2 perfectly cut 

and match blue-white 

Diamonds scg... $ 


A-100 — Beautifully 
hand - carved pink 
cameo in Solid Gold 
liand-engraved beri 


A-118—Same 
as A-117 with 
20-year guar- 
anteed Gold 


A-117 Pats 
heavy £ 
A -108 Solid G ald 
Green Gold, wrist watch, 


aT 15-jewel 
A-107—Seven fine shaped, 
-N f A-t06—The beautiful perfectly cut, blues hand - enc Ed ment. 


luce-work design in white Diamonds, uni- graved Scarf accurate 
PLATINUM is en- form in size, color Pm set with time - keeper. 


es hauced by the 19 and brilliancy, PDAT- ne, blue- Complete 
i brilliant, blue-white INUM set in fancy white Dia- with 14K liuk 
I Diamonds ...... $400 w moni mond in extension 


..$26.50 


a5 


" esi - 


A-113—SWEBT’S en. A-!16—Perfectly eu 
gagement ring set. with Bites white Diamon 
perfectly cut. blue- IN beautiful, hand. 


ved of 
white Diamond...$55 White Gold $100 


Xmas Gifts 
On Credit 
atCash Prices |. 


ith " Your selection sent on ap- 
Diamond sét in Y proval. No risk—no money 


talre Y ! ^ 
- tifully hand-engraved in advance. Transactions £ 
S re White Gold t0. ; strictly confidential. Ifsatis- f 


Aue ru DE 6 nos ED 4 


A-127 —Massive Green 
Gold Hexagon ring 


fectly cut 


whites Dismonde $150 P fied EM examination, pay 
set. PLATI- ony 1-5 the price—balance in 
NUM $125 res: la- ten payments. 


valliere; 47 genuine 


v f Pearls. one blue-white 

p capri Rese iamond and baroque p 

drop; complete with 
A-125 — SWEET'scbajn .$28 
solitaire engagement 


ring set with fine 
blue-white Diamond. 
$35 


SWEET Diamonds are of 
the highest quality, blue- 
white, perfectly cut gems. 
Every Diamond accompanied 
with a Guaranteed Value 
Bond—714% yearly increase 
in exchange value. 


HI FE HT PO aang: 15,7 A FREE—Beautiful de luxe 
catalog of holiday gift sug- 


MEI à Tooth Ring of MK 
E - Solid Gold, set with gestions. Diamonds, Jewelry, 


+ : | / perfectly, cut, blue- ` Silver Tableware, Ivory, Bel- 
e vte v ja y | white Diamonds. . ..$90 ber Leather Goods, ete., etc. 
T E EVERY ARTICLE A RARE 


T i bo a AA Ma | 3 LL. BARGAIN. Write today—to 


WERT fH 


Dept. 35-T. 


y A-114—Genuineblack — A-121 — Fine, blue- 

A280 Gode onyx in White Gold write Diamond, ar- ^ n . 

4vith fine Diamond Nand-engraved bezel, tistically set in beau- MTS deat oai] E 

and one genuine S% wi perfectly ful hand - engraved A.130—5W esteuctible pearls. Graduated 

whole pearl. $32.50 CUL. blue-white Dia- White Gold design. necklace 16 Inches long, complete with Diamond- 
DT mond....... s. ...$35 Shank of Green Gold. Set White Gold clasp. 

$50 Furnished in elegant plush gift case... M cx] 

With plain, White Gold clasp.... ..$22.50 


| THE HOUSE OF QUALIT 
LW: SWEET INC. CRPTEAL S CG0 0d 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NY 
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—the finest reproducing 
phonograph in the world 


HEAR the crooning lilt of a mother’s 
soft lullaby or the ensemble of a 
famous orchestra — reproduced by the 
Steger with rare faithfulness to every 
tonal value, due to its patented, almost 
human reproducer, its tone chamber of 
spruce and its adjustable tone-arm, which 
insures the proper pressure on all makes 
of records. 


The Steger plays all records correclly—no 
parts to change. 

The cabinet of the Steger is in perfect 
keeping with its excellence from an artistic, 
musical standpoint. 


See it and hear this wonderful phono- 
graph played at your Steger dealer’s. 
Period, Cabinet and Portable models, $90 
to $1,250. 


Steger Phonograph Style Brochure Free on request. 


STEGER & SONS PIANO, MEG: 


COMPANY 
Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories, Stoeger, Illinois, where the '' Lincoln" and 
Dizie’’ Highways meet, 
“If it's a Steger—it's the most 
valuable piano in the world.” 


EAL 


An 


NDSCAPE 
Asusww ARCHITECT 


Inexpensive, Easy to master by mail. Earn while 
you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 
American Landscape School, 12B, Newark, N. Y. 
eS 
a J 


g | 


IN ONE MONTH 


Wonde , New, Easy, Scientific System. 

Rord Syilabig, Ton to Tao mare Dictation hist week. Typeert 
bec ," no * WX on week, Typewrit- 
ing Free. Sead today for Catalog and Money-Back Guardntee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block. Chicago, Ill 


| Weigh sia 
you Should 


OU can—I know it. For 

what98,000 other women 

have done you can do. 
teach you how to sit, stand 
and walk correctly—give you 
grace and abundant vitality— 
courage to undertake, courage 
to do things. 
] build you up or reduce you to 
normal—all in your own home. 
In a few weeks you can surprise 


TRAOK MASK REG. US PAT OFFICE 


mor 
CRUMB SWEEPER 
—The Holiday Gift 


HE household gift of most utility and most 
unusual apres’ Attractive, practical and 
substantially made, the Wilmort Crumb 

weeper is a delight in thousands of homes all over 


your family and friends. the country. Neat, compact and beautiful, it rolls 
Be Well smoothly over the table linen collecting and con- 
cealing all crumbs. Nickel, Copper, Silver, and 

Why Not? Ivory enamel $3.50 up. (Pacific Conse prices soc. 


Tell me in confidence, whether 


higher. 
you suffer from any ailment, : ) 


Nickel plate without design, $3.50; 
model illustrated, silver plate, $6.5 


, " o. 
reget Senor PAS you I will If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send direct, 
Extracts from letters: ‘‘When I postpaid. Write for free folder. 
first wrote you I weighed 100. Wilmort Mfg. Co. 
Now I wi 120, I feel like a 428 South Green Street Chicago, Hl. 
new being. y 


“I am delighted. I have reduced 38 
pounds in three months and overy 
one says I look so much better." 

“I have been lifted out of tbe nervous, depressed state I 
was in. Your course is worth $1,000 to me." 

National Food Magazine says: ‘Miss Cocroft's work has 


stood the test of years, and thousands of women owe a- 
sturdy body and a rejuvenated health to her teachings." 
American Medicine: ‘Physicians certainly approve of the 
splendid work Susanna Cocroft is doing for the women of 
the land. With painstaking thoroughness Miss Cocroft has 
studied the problems confronting her, and is today prob- 
ably more familiar with the physical needs of woman- 
kind than any other person in America." 

Don't let writing n letter stand between you and good 

th, animation, correct weight and a perfect figure. 
Wrile me now—today—don't wait. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
215 N. Michigan Blvd. Dept. 90, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men. 


| short stay in New 


| four dollars a week. 


flourishes, and I think that he will live 
there a long time. Movies have no text 
and can deal little with subtleties, so they 


| have to picture ‘good’ and ‘bad’ to a 


degree the stage never has to resort to. 
In plays, the comedy has replaced the 
melodrama and the comedy man the 
villain. 

“Everyone of us who writes plays has 


| to learn how to make people laugh. Most 


of us who write plays have tried keeping 
a joke book, in which we feverishly re- 


‘corded every witty saying we heard, 


every bright line we could cull from the 
conversation of our friends. But in my 
experience, and in that of the playwrights 
I know, this book has proved of small use. 
The lines never seem to fit the characters. 
Some people may build a character to fit 
a line, but I have to build characters and 
then let them say things which such 
characters would say. 

“The most successful play is simple. 
It deals with things that are not over 
anyone's head. As you realize—for you 
know about my first play—I had little 
idea of this when I began.” 
I AM going to take the story of that 

first play out of Mrs. Young’s hands; 
because she tells it with such modesty 
that it makes the path of a successful 
playwright seem a broad highway along 
which one may stroll with ease, certain of 
a sure and glorious ending. 

She was eighteen when her first play 
was completed. But even then she had 
been writing, ever since she was a little 
girl, and had seen her poems, articles and 
stories appear in small magazines and 
local newspapers. She was living in 
Baltimore; but when the play was com- 
pleted she decided it was time for her to 
go to New York, and she explained this 
to her father. 

She had been reading the theatrical 
notices in the New York Sunday news- 
papers for months, and had decided that 
if her play did not succeed at once she 
would become an actress. Although she 
did not confide this ambition to her father, 
he objected to New York at all, and to the 
play in particular. But with the tenacity 
that is responsible for a good deal of her 
success, she stuck to her point, and finally 
a reluctant family gave her money for a 

York. 

She packed her trunk with the firm 
determination never to return. Besides 
her precious manuscript, she carried some- 
thing she regarded as almost as precious, 
something to serve as a life preserver in 
case the play did not sell and the thea- 
trical position did not materialize. This 


| was a clipping from a New York news- 


paper. It read: 


Wanted— Intelligent and well-educated young 
lady to assist in business. Good home and 


It is characteristic of the practical side 
of Mrs. Young's nature that as soon as 
she arrived in New York she did not go 
to the theatres, or to the theatrical 
agencies, buttoanswerthat advertisement. 

I found an apartment house in Har- 
lem,” she said. “The floor carpets were 
worn to an indescribably dingy shade and 
the odors up the long flights of stairs 
seemed to have been lingering there for 
years. I mounted and mounted, and 
finally knocked at the door which was my 
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“He didnt think hi 
could sell good 


—but today he's the 
biggest producer 
oz our payroll’ 


Jimmy Cameron thought he wasn't cut out 
for a salesman's job— but $27.50 a week 
seemed to be his limit for advancement as 
bookkeeper— and he simply had to have 
more money. So he made the break— 
and within nine months this man “who 
thought he couldn't sell goods" was aver- 
aging $110 a week as road salesman. How 
he did it makes a story that every man 
who feels the need of earning more can 


“Jimmy is landing orders where we never could get business 


before—and when I tell you that last 


week alone he cleared 


$193, you can judge for yourself that Jimmy is getting along.” 


IMMY CAMERON is the wonder salesman 

of our business. When Jimmy opens up 

his case of samples and unwinds his line 
of sales talk it seems as if the customer's 
pencil just naturally gravitates towards 
Jimmy's order book. "There isn't a phase of 
the selling game in which Jimmy isn't pro- 
ficent. He's a wizard at getting an audience 
with his prospect. He studies his customer 
and presents his sales story so as to overcome 
every possible objection. He knows how to 
drive his arguments home—and he's a master 
of the art of closing the sale. From the instant 
he enters the customer's door till he goes out 
with the order in his pocket he is in absolute 
control of the interview. Jimmy’s landing 
orders where we never could get business 
before—and when I tell you that his salary 
and commissions for the last four months have 
averaged over $110 a week and that last week 
alone he cleared $193, you can judge for 
yourself that Jimmy is getting along. 


Jimmy Simply Had to 
Earn More Money 


You would hardly believe that only nine 
months ago Jimmy Cameron was a $27.50 
bookkeeper. More than that, it looked as 
if he was always going to stay a bookkeeper. 
We needed more salesmen—as we almost 
always do—and as Sales Manager I literally 
combed our organization for available sales 
timber. Jimmy looked as if he might make 
good material for my department, and I put 


Proof That Highest Salaries Are Paid 
Men in the Selling. End of Business 


The following figures represent the distribution of the payroll 


from a typical manufacturing concern: 
Administration Dept. —58 men 


bookkeepers, auditors, credit men, correspondents and clerks. 


monthly salary $114.80. 


Production Dept.—212 men employees—superintendents, fore- 
Average monthly 


“men, mechanics, shop workers, etc. 
$132.02, 


Sales Dept.—114 men employees—sales managers and assistants, 
Average monthly salary and 


home, city and traveling salesmen. 
commissions 8340.48. 


Note: 


employees — accountants, 


The above figures eorering the salaries, however, in 
the Sales Department, do not include traveling expense moncy 
which would make the arcrage for the salesmen still higher. 


the proposition up to him. He didn't seem 
altogether sure he could handle a sales job, 
however, and asked a day to think it over. 
Next morning he came into my office and 
announced that he had decided not to accept 
my offer. 

“You see, it’s this way, Mr. Hammell, I 
don’t think I could ever make a salesman. 
Right now as I’m talking to you my knees are 
shaking so I can hardly stand up. I need 
more money—in fact, I’ve simply got to find 
some way to increase my income because 
expenses are increasing so much at home. 
But I'm afraid I never was cut out to be a 
salesman.” 

I tried to convince him that he might be 
mistaken, but I saw it was no use, so dropped 
the matter. 

But hardly three weeks passed before 
Jimmy was back to see me again—and this 
time to apply for a sales position. I was a 
little surprised to see his change of attitude, 
but he seemed so sure of himself that I gave 
him a trial—and I have already outlined how 
he has made good. 


A $27.50 Bookkeeper Becomes 
a $110 a Week Salesman 


How did he do it? I felt sure something pretty im- 
rlant must have happened to transform a diffident 
kkeeper into the star salesman of our house. So 
one day when Jimmy came into the office with a bigger 
sheaf of orders than usual, I asked him frankly for his 
story. 

“Sometimes, Mr. Hammell, I have to pinch myself to 
be sure it's all true. Nine months no one could 
have convinced me that I could ever 
be a salesman. But I simply bad to 
earn more money somehow. And 
one day shortly after I talked with 
you I ran into a salesman friend of 
mine who made me think that pos- 
sibly the selling game wasn't so hard 
to get into after He belonged 
to a sales organization—the National 
Salesmen's Training Association — 
which seemed to have exactly what 
I was looking for. 


How He Learned 
to Sell 


“The N.S. T. A.—as it is commonly 
known—is an organization of top- 
notch salesmen formed for the express 
purpose of training men for positions 
as city or traveling salesmen. fur- 
ther service rendered to members of the 
Association is its Free Employment 
Bureau that helps its members find 
the kind of job for which they are best 


Average 


salary 


read with profit. 


By CLIFTON D. HAMMELL 


fitted. 1 found the course of training of the N. S. T. 
to be just what I needed. It takes all the " myster: 
out of salesmanship—you learn how to prepare t 
“Selling Talk"—how to approach the prospect—h 
to manage the interview bow to close the sale. 
fact, it makes all of the processes of salesmanship 
simple that it is hard to imagine how anyone could f; 
to me a good salesman by following the princip! 
they outline. 

“But the most practical feature of their course is ti 
fact that it links ability to opportunity and fits you 
earn while you learn. When I came in to you that mon 
ing to apply for a sales position I had only complet: 
a part of the training, but I already felt confident I cou 
swing a selling job. And in my work as salesman fi 
you I have found innumerable occasions to use what 


learned from the N. S. T. A. course. 


Salesmen Are Needed—Now 


. “I am telling my story so much in detail because 
imagine there are a lot of other fellows who feel the san 
lack of confidence I did—and who would welcome tl 
opportunity to increase their . I can see no reas 
why any average clerk, bookkeeper, printer, mechan 
or farm boy should not be able to do as well as 1 hav 
You need not know the first thing about selling to beg 
—the N. S. T. A. trains you from the ground up—giv 
you a complete insight into selling methods—in yo 
spare time—without making it necessary that you gt 
up your present position until you are ready to beg 
selling—and then through its Employment Bureau y: 
secure a good position.” 


Book ‘‘Opportunity In Selling’ 
Sent On Request 


Simply send your name, and the Association will m 
you without cost an interesting book describing t! 
present opportunities offered by the sales field —explai 
ing why the demand for salesmen always excecds tl 
supply—why the scarcity of salesmen is particular 
acute right now—telling Just how its Course will quali 
rou for any line of selling. Included with the book a 

tters from hundreds of other members of the Associ 
tion describing successes won, also a large list showii 
lines of business with openings for salesmen. 


Mail coupon below or post card today—it may chan, 
your whole life. Address National Salesmen's Traini: 
Ass'n, Dept. 23-W, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'n 
Dept. 23-W, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

. With no obligation on my part, please send me fi 
information about the N. S. T. A. Training and Emplo 


ment Service. Also a list showing lines of business wi 
openings for salesmen. 
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Why not give him 
a box of 


LLON 


COLLARS 


for Christmas 


— 


SPEAK_A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


‘The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now is the time to 
better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 


and easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Roseuthal's Practica] Linguistry 
You listen to the living rolce of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
. Our records fit al) talking machines. Write 


216 Hess Bldg. 


DOULEUR BIN 


Everything he needs for 
whittling. Complete for 
$1.00. At hardware and 


7) department stores. 


Give him one of these kits today. It will please 
him more than anything else you can think of, 
and help to develop his fingers for all sorts of 
skilled work in after life. 
Eacn Krr Contains: 
One Russell Barlow Knife, Soft Pine 
Whittling Sticks, a eal Whetstone, 
Whittlers’ Manual, Membership in the 
Russell Whitrlers’ Club, and a Whittlers" 
Club Burton. 

On Sale at Hardware and Department Store 
ASK vour dealer all about the Russell Whit- 
tlers’ Club and the BIG $250 CASH PRIZE 
WHITTLING CONTEST which is open to every 
boy in the land. 


Your boy will want to join both! 
JOHN RUSSELL QurueRY Co. 
Green River Works - 


TRY m 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
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‘HicHEer Epucation: 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, hemistry, 
Drawing, Education, Business 
and in 35 other subjects are given 
by correspondence. Beginany time. 


|; The University nf Chicagn : 


| 29th Year Division 13, Chicago, In. f 
L2 = 


GIVE ONE FOR XMAS 


PAID 


Pitti z E oret 
ROBINSON REMINDER 


Tear Out When Attended To 


Ench memo a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is torn 

out. Live notes only. No searching thru obsolete notes. Every- 

thing ready for instant reference. Handy pocket in cover. 
Reminder with extra filler 


Size B 3x6 in, Size A 9? 
$1.26 $ 


x Tin, 

Black Leather P » 
Croas Grain Leather . 
dia Caf . TR 


ion Leather " . 
without extra filler) 


Ladies’ Shopping Reminder with Pencil and Extra Filler 


Size L 54 x 99, 


Imita! 
Cloth 


$1.50 
1-15 
ze A, $1.00; Size L, Te. 


W'nek Leather . 
Pntent Leather or Cross Grain 
Morocco, Cowhide or India Calf 

Ertra Fiilers—Per dozen: Size B, Tiv 

Gold name on cover 25c. extra, "P. changed without notice 

If not at your stationer's, order from us. (Stationers, write.) 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 90 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


| 


| furniture polish he had invented. 


destination. A man opened it, learned 
my business. and invited me to enter. 
He was evidently a workman; and his 
plan was to have me help him market a 
The 
‘good home’ mentioned in the advertise- 
ment was the other room in his little two- 
room apartment! I have never doubted 
that the man was quite sincere and honest 
in what he offered, but natyrally T. did 
not accept. Instead, I made him a 
counter offer: [ would cook and eat there 
and attend to the business, if he would 
allow me a couple of hours of every day 
to see the theatrical people. He accepted. 
and I went out to engage a lodging, and 
found a room for two dollars a week. 

“My furniture polish man treated me 
very well, except in the matter of food. 
I had a goodly supply of crackers, tea— 
and very little else. But at eighteen. 
with crackers and tea and dreams of 
greatness and a healthy young body, one 
can live and flourish a long time. The 
furniture polish business went very well. 
but the trips to Broadway theatrical 
offices were not so successful. I grew 
used to sitting in anteroom after anteroom 
seeing some assistant manager, and hear- 
ing the question: 

"What experience!’ 

“t None,' I would answer meekly. 


“FINALLY, I determined to try a new 
way. I would mail my play, my won- 
derful play, whose hero was Omar Khay- 
vám, to all the leading actors until one of 
them should send for me. I hadn't much 
doubt that one of them would. When I tell 
you that my precious play contained al- 
most one hundred characters and would 
have taken about eight or ten hours for a 
performance, you can get some idea of 
what a really wonderful play it was. 

“When I sat me down to send it on its 
rounds, some invisible spirit must have 
guided me, for of all the possible people 
to send it to I selected Mr. E. H. Sothern. 
Perhaps no one but Mr. Sothern, whose 
great heart and open mind made it 
possible for him to wade through those 
pages, would have seen a ray of hope in 
them. But Mr. Sothern did see some- 
thing—what it was I can only wonder— 
that made him write a note asking me to 
come down to the theatre to see him. I 
was certain he intended to produce my 
play, and it was quite a shock when he 
told me, ever so gently, that he thought 
it needed a little altering. He was so kind 
and interested that, before I knew it, I had 
told him my whole story—the opposition 
at home, the little money I had, the futile 
trips to the theatrical offices, and the 
four-dollar-a-week job selling furniture 
polish. 
, "' But, my child, he said, ‘you can't 
live on that! You must have something 
that will pay you enough to live on. ru 
find some place for you in my company.’ 

"He gave me a letter to Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, who received me kindly but 
shook his head over my story. 

[INI T 

I really don't see what I can do for 

you, he said. "There is a small part; but 
it needs someone with experience. —— 

"Only my utter ignorance helped me 
to say to p Daniel Frohman what I 
would not dare to say to hi av 
Very firmly I told bine a CER 

"'But, Mr. Frohman, I can't leave 


without that part, if it is the only one you 
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have; for Mr. Sothern said I was to have 
a part.’ 

“To that I stuck; and finally, his eyes 
twinkling with amusement, Mr. Frohman 
gave me the part. It was that of a lady in 
waiting in ‘The Three Musketeers,’ with 
a salary of twenty-five dollars a week! 

"No words can describe the radiant 


world in which I traveled to Harlem and | 


broke the news to my furniture polish 
employer. 

“Well—I was a ‘rotten’ actress. It 
isn't a nice word, but it describes exactly 
what I was. I wanted to be a great actress 
far more than I wanted to write, but I 
soon saw that I never could be. I soon 
saw, also, that my play would never do, 
and I discarded it along with my stage 
ambition. But I believed I could write, 
and after two years of the stage I decided 
to try songs. I went into a music pub- 
lishing house, where we worked as a 
factory works, turning out songs at a rate 
that was bewildering. When someone 
singing in vaudeville made a hit, and an 
order came in for an encore verse, or two 
or three, or half a dozen, I sat down and 
wrote them. When a song was needed to 
fit a particular play or concert, or actor, 
someone wrote the music, and I fitted 
words to them; or I wrote the words and 
someone fitted the music. 


"I WROTE songs continuously for two 
years and it was a valuable experience. 
But at the end of that time, I had a chance 
for a good part on the stage. Some of my 
old ambition must have lingered, for I 
accepted it with joy, and this time I really 
did better and got better parts, but I was 
no actress. Then I wrote another play; 
not so long as the Omar one, nor with so 
many characters; but still pretty ambi- 
tious. This one was about Lord Byron, 
and it was actually produced and played, 
though not with much success. 

“Then I settled down to write some- 
thing that would succeed. I knew, by 
that time, that a stage is a small place, 
not intended for one hundred characters, 
and that the fewer people in that small 
space the better. I knew that few changes 
of scenery made for big profits. When I 
finished ‘Glorious Betsy,’ I had my first 
practical play, written not for my own 
gratification, but for people to act and 
people to see. Mary Mannering took it 
and played it for five years. Then I 
wrote Broan of Harvard, which was 
my first big hit. People ask me why I 
wrote it. I don't know. I loved my own 
little college—Wilson College of Penn- 
sylvania; I loved sports, and I loved and 
will always love young people. I went to 
Harvard before I wrote the play, and 
stayed six weeks in Cambridge, where I 
learned to know the boys there. But a 

ood deal of the success of the play 
belongs to Mr. Henry Miller, who directed 


it. 

“When I think of ‘Brown of Harvard’ 
I think mainly of my quarrels with Mr. 
Miller. When I was forced to rewrite 
and rewrite, to cut and elaborate, I felt 
that Mr. Miller was murdering my child. 
One day, after a vehement quarrel, he 
ordered me off the stage. But I can never 
thank him enough for having had the 
patience to put up with me at all. 

“For he made the play! I saw it after 
it was produced; saw how all my crudities 
had been softened, all my mistakes cor- 


Cotton Comfort 
Woolen Warmth 
Iron Clad Durability 


The softness of cotton and the 
warmth of wool have been knit into 
this durable, medium-weight sock. 


Next to the skin one finds a layer of soft 
cotton-comfort while the outer layer of 
smooth-knit worsted provides the required 
woolen-warmth. A rich, dark, oxford gray, 
the sock is as handsome as it is right in tex- 
ture and weight. It is Iron Clad, which 
means unusual durability. 


If you do not know of an Iron Clad dealer 
nearby, send us 75c (if you live East of the 
Rockies) for each pair wanted, 
stating size (sizes 9% to I1J4). 
If you prefer black, order No. 335, 
same price. We will forward to 
your address, postage prepaid. 
Mail your order to-day to 


Cooper-Wells & Co. 


204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Michigan 


IRON CLAD 
No. 334-O 
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BOOKLET 
SENT FREE 


. Fireless 


tending a rei s ve iad Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 

Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 

set of famous “Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensila 
comes with it. Ask for free 


CNO PROMISE OF A JOB 
NO GUARANTEE OF 
PRA, IN A FEW 

- WEEKS, JUST THE HON 

EST PRACTICAL EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT ART 

INSTRUCTION FOR WHICH THIS SCHOOL NAS BEEN 


FAMOUS FOR. 18 YEARS ADDRESS STUDIO 80) 


ACADEMY ¥ FINE ARTS DUM it Ca G, 


8! EAST MADISON ST CHICAGO 


For His Christmas 
BOOKS on FISHING 


For the man whose leisure is spent with rod and reel, 
you can't purchase a gift that will bring more pleasure 
than these books on fishing. Each is written by an 
expert on the subject with which it deals, and imbued 
with all the charm of the sport. No angler's library 
is complete without them. 


Goin’ Fishin'—Dixie Carroll...........................—.. $3.00 
The Idyl of the Split Bamboo—Geo. 
Parker Holden... secu SA 


The Game Fishes of the World—Chas. 
Frederick Holder. 
Casting Tackle and Methods—O. W. Smith 3. 
Fishing Tackle and Kits—Dixie Carroll ........... 3. 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing—Dixie 


OTHING will please motorists and’ 

motorcyclists quite so well as Walrath 
Motor Gloves. They give utmost hand 
protection and comfort. Leather and fur 
Gloves, Gauntlets and Mittens. At men's 
shops and motor supply stores. | 


The Book of the Black Bass—Jas. A. 
and Other 
. A. Henshall.. 
Streamcraft—Geo. Parker Holder 
The Compleat Angler—Isaak V 
trated in color by James Thorpe . 
If your dealer hasn't any of these 
books, send your order direct fo 


W KIDD CO. Cincinnati, U.S-A. 
STEWART & KIDD CO incinnati, U. >z: 


World's Largest Publishers of Books on 
Send for Complete FREE Catalog 


No. 832, illustrated; natural coney 
gauntlet; horsehide palm; fleece and 
wool lined; $13.50. Sent on receipt of 
Price if dealer cannot supply you. 


alrathGlove Co. 


"N^otor Glove Specialists 
Gloversville New York 
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ampshire Bond 


= ‘The Standard Paper for Business Stationery. 


—made of the best selected 
rags, by men who for 50 years 
have produced only the finest 
Bond Paper, it is not surprising 
that Old Hampshire Bond 
should convey, by look and feel, 
an atmosphere of dignity and 
distinction. 


Ph 


Samples sent on Request. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls 
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CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD" 


Don't Risk the Danger and Discomfort 
of a Draughty House 


ORCING the furnace is costly and of little benefit when icy currents 
of air are sifting in, and heat is being forced out through cracks around 
doors and windows. 

The solution lies in the installation of the Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips. They effectively seal up these cracks and stop the draughts that 
make your home chilly and endanger the health of your family. They 
enable you to heat your house yam A and comfortably at a considerable 
saving of fuel. They shut out dampness, germ-laden dust and dirt— 
your home stays clean longer. They even exclude noises. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips have been the standard for 27 years. 
Chamberlin has a permanent service organization with branches in principal 
cities where weather strip experts are stationed to give immediate instal- 
lation and adjustment service. 

It is to your advantage to know all the facts about this Chamberlin 
Weather Strip service before you install Weather Strips. 


Send Now for Our Interesting Weather Strip Booklet. 


Chamberlin 
Metal Weather 
Strip Company 

516 Dinan Bldg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


rected, how Mr. Miller had been the best 
of friends to me, as he is to all of us, and 
how mistaken I had been. And from that 
day I tried to work with my director and 
to believe him. From that day I took as 
a guiding star a kind of motto: *Never be 
quite sure you are right.’ 

“When ‘Brown of Harvard’ proved 
such a success, Mr. Charles Frohman— 
who was another remarkable man in his 
helpfulness and patience—sent me to 
England to see whether, after living at 
Oxford, I could write another successful 
college play. But I disappointed him. 
English people were strange to me, and 
the life at Oxford bore little relation to 
that of Harvard. I never even attempted 
to write this proposed play. When I 
returned I wrote ‘The Boys of Company 
B,' in which Jack Barrymore appeared. 
It, also, was successful. And from that 
time on the plays and musical comedies 
I attempted have seemed to succeed. 
Out of twenty-four plays written since 
‘Brown of Harvard,’ twenty-three have 
been successful. The one which failed 
was a baseball play which I wrote with 
Christy Mathewson. 


“THERE is a tradition among theatrical 
people that no successful play can be 
written around baseball. At any rate, 
no play dealing with baseball has been 
successful. But the subject is such a 
popular one the managers keep on trying, 
hoping that some day a really big success 
will come. So, one winter, I was sent 
down South with the Giants, and, with 
Mr. Mathewson's help on the baseball 
end, I wrote ‘The Girl and the Pennant.’ 
I was confident it would succeed—but it 
failed. 

“In the language of the box office, a 
successful play is one that nets not less 
than $140,000 to $160,000 profit for the 
producer. The playwright is paid a 
percentage of the gross house receipts 
each week; three per cent for musical 
comedy, and five to ten per cent for a 
comedy. The difference in percentage 
comes because the musical composer has 
to have his share of the musical comedy 
profits. Very few plays pay the play- 
wright less than $300 a week for every 
company that is producing them. In the 
larger cities they may pay double that 
amount. 

* Production on the stage is not the 
end of a successful play. Then come the 
movie rights, which vary from $25,000 to 
over $100,000 for a play; the book rights, 
when plays are used for books; the song 
rights, which include the phonograph 
record rights; and the stock-company 
royalties, which may go on for years. 
There seems to be a general notion that 
the stock company is a negligible quantity 
these days; but any playwright knows 
that it still flourishes, particularly in the 
summer months, and that stock royalties 
amount to quite a sum in the eourse of a 
year. À single successful play may net a 
playwright anywhere from fifty thousand 
to several hundred thousand dollars. 

"[t is the big income received from 
plays that makes everybody want to 
write a play. At least, I often think 
everybody must want to, from the mass 
of letters I receive asking me to read 
jos and to assist in placing them. But 

wonder if most of the writers have any 
idea of the work to be done after the play 
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is placed. Putting on a musical play is 


an even more strenuous task than a | 


straight play. It is usually a twenty- 
four-hour day for both librettist and 
composer, all the way from the first 
production at Stamford, or Atlantic City, 
up to the opening night in New York. 
“While the actors are calmly sleeping 


and the manager and stage director are | 


in the nearest café, discussing further 
tortures for librettist and composer, these 
two, in a stuffy hotel room, work desper- 
ately but valiantly. ‘New stuff’ must be 


rehearsed the next day, and, it is up to | 


them to produce it. From fagged, coffee- 
stimulated brains, the ‘new stuff’ slowly 
and painfully evolves, and is grudgingly 
accepted the next morning by the sleep- 
freshened actors, who all have a feeling 
that it is going to be no good, but they will 
give it a try. This keeps up for two or 
three weeks before the play arrives in New 
York; for no musical play is considered 


finished before the fatal opening night in | 


the metropolis. One would think that the 
two conspirators could have refreshing 
sleep on that night, but they don’t. They 
merely nap, feverishly waiting for the 
morning papers. 


“THE people who send their plays to me 
seem to sense nothing of this. They 
write and ask for a plan to work as if I 
possesged a magic key to writing. I have 
a plan of work of my own, but I doubt if 
I could patent it and sell it. I go to my 
desk at a certain hour every day and stay 
there four hours. Regularity in work is 
one of the biggest helps to success. Even 


if nothing comes to me for a long time, I | 


sit there. And I suppose I think; although 
the process is not conscious enough to call 
it thinking. After a while, if it is a new 
play I am trying to start, shadow 
characters begin to come to me, and 
write down what they say. Often what 
they say means very little; but, day after 
day, as I sit alone with them, they talk 
more and more, and finally I begin to fit 
all these sayings together. Often it is a 
good deal of a puzzle, but at last a kind 
of plot develops. Some playwrights begin 
with plots and find characters to develop 
the plot. But plots are my weakness. 
The characters have to make the plot for 
me; and often I don't know how on earth 
it is ever going to turn out, until it does 
turn out after a time. It takes me from 
four to six months to write a play after 
this fashion. My writing is*labor! When 
the daily four hours are up, I stop and 
go swimming, or play tennis, or have 
my hair dressed, or attend to my flowers, 
or do anything else a normal woman 
might want to do. 

“T do not want to discourage new play- 
wrights. There never was a time when 
managers were so eager to get good plays. 
There never has been such a big theatre- 
going public. Although the movies are 
supposed to have hurt the theatres, play- 
wrights can testify that the past two years 
have been the most wonderful ones they 
have known. Theatres are on the 
increase. "There is a better chance for 
the playwright than ever before. Only— 
one must make it a business. That is the 
real reason I have succeeded. I have 
never undertaken anything really big; I 
have contented myself with writing 
plays that are popular and within my 
ability.” 


O-B RINGS 


THEHOME DESK FOR LEISURE AND WORKING HOURS 


The Practical Permanent Christmas Present 


Built in sizes for men, women and children, “Buddie” 
is a scientifically designed, handsome, comfortable chair 
and adjustable desk all in one unit. Strong enough to 
last a lifetime, vet light enough to be carried from room 
to room or from window to lamp, so day or night you 
can always have the best working light. 


The desk top raises and lowers, tilts,and fastens at any de- 
sired angle from level to 45 degrees. Also moves forward and 
back, so “Buddie” is just as convenient for mechanical or 
free hand drawing as it is for reading, studying and writing. 
These adjustable features enable you to always have your 
work at the proper distance from your eyes and at the same 
time sit easily and correctly in your chair. This prevents 
eye strain and insures correct posture. 


The large drawer under the seat holds your reference books, envelopes, 
paper, pens, etc., right at hand whenever you need them. At odd times 
“Buddie” also makes a fine telephone or typewriter desk. 


Ask your Dealer or Write for FREE Catalog and Find 
Out How and Why “Buddie” Can «— ou,—And 
why às a Christmas Gift “Buddie” will bring years 
of comfort and health to any grownup or child. 


Remember, for children, there’s a “Buddie” to fit every child from 
three years up. "Buddie" gives them a place of their very own in, 
the family circle. Enables them to play games or study without 
straining their eyes or hurting their backs. Authorities on 
child welfare recommend the use of “Buddie” in the home 
as correct posture is of such vitgl importance. 


If you want a *Buddie" for a child, tell us the 
age and height when you write for the booklet. 


Moulthrop “Buddie” Desk Co. 
137 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


pecially adaptable 
Far I. C. s. Alexander 
- Hamilton and other 
= home study courses. 
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Some 
Christmas Present 


$9.00 


Guaranteed 
All Wool 


V 


j REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


Mother gave the children and me 
Thermo Sport Coats for Christmas. 
That's what I call “some present." 
I had no idea how comfortable and 
sort o' chummy a Thermo could be, 
especially as a house coat or smok- 
ing jacket. With a Thermo under 
the coat we'll all be warm enough 
outdoors any cold day. Men wear 
them who will not wear sweaters. 


Guaranteed All Wool 


The Thermo Sport Coat is a knitted fabric 
coat, soft and "easy," that fits without 
binding, yet is shapely and dressy. Makes 
a mighty pleasing appearance, and all wool 
meansjlong wear. Comes in popular heather 
mixtures. Men's sizes $9.00; boys’ and girls’ 
for less. Your dealer will be glad to supply 
you; or write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Company 
349 Broadway Dept. A New York 


Also Makers of- 


Thermo 


(Coat Sweaters 


Cultivate _ 
Your Beauty : 


riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
bat. wrinkles, lines, strengthen ng 


The Thing I Kick - 
About Most 


FIRST PRIZE 
The Public and the Crippled 


HE thing I kick about most is the 
public's attitude toward physically 
disabled people. The public has 
never considered its attitude toward us, 
the disabled. It is pure thoughtlessness 
that is responsible for much of the pain 
which the physically whole cause the dis- 
abled. ‘The other day I was out looking 
at the birds. As I was studying a pair 
of goldfinches, an elderly gentleman ap- 
proached and said, *My! You're having 
a hard time of it!” Plague take him! I had 
almost forgotten the fact that I was con- 
fined to my wheel chair. Yet he meant no 
harm, he simply wanted to express sym- 
pathy. That is what makes it so painful— 
sympathy. A little sympathy is good for 
all of us; but too much will give anyone 
the idea that he is a martyr. 
Did you ever have the feeling that 
someone was watching you? You couldn’t 
see them, but you felt them. Try to 
imagine, then, what it feels like to have 
several people staring at you at the same 
time. It not only makes you self-con- 
scious but it gives you the creeps. And 
yet ninety people in a hundred will stare 
at anyone seated in a wheel chair. 
One or two inquiries a day as to your 
health give you pleasure of a more or less 
pronounced type; but a hundred within a 
half-hour gives you the desire to punch 
something, and punch it hard. Yet if I 
attend a public meeting I am annoyed by 
being asked forty-'leven times, "How are 
you to-day?" Not a single “Hi ’ye,” or 
* Good day,” to break the monotony. 
. The foregoing may sometimes be for- 
given, but to be told that you are “ won- 
derful," simply because you aren't sour- 
faced all the time is the unpardonable sin. 
A gentleman wrote me, “You are a won- 
derful boy.” I immediately replied, with 
some asperity, that 1 was not wonderful; 
it is my family that is wonderful. They 
care for a good-for-nothing stick of hu- 
manity, feed it and clothe it, but get no 
return. The invalid has a sinecure com- 
pared with the invalid's relatives. 
‘If people would only treat us as though 
we were their equals; if they would only 
ignore as far as possible our disability, 
and if they would only use a little sense, 
life would be much more pleasant. c.L. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Kick the Kickers 
M* KICK is agaiast the kickers. Now, 


don't spring that moth-eaten wheeze 


to the effect that progress is the result of 


well-directed kicking. The men who kick, 
whether they are corner-grocery wiseacres 
or professional writers, are not the men 


rri 


Peta rast errr nne tenent 


preys 


Grandfather's Clock 


All fine furniture, new and 
old, looks fresher, brighter 
after treatment with 3-in- 
One. Removes “bloom,” 
surface scratches, finger- 
marks. Preserves wood and 
finish. Use this way: Wring 
out a soft cloth in cold 


water and apply a little 


* 
3-in-One 
Rub a small surface at a 
time, rinsing cloth and add- 
ing 3-in-One frequently. 
Dry and polish with soft 
cloth, following wood grain. 


If you've never cleaned furniture the 
3-in-One way, start now. It's great. 
At all stores in 600, 300 and 15c - 
tles; also in 30e Handy Oil Cans. 


FRE Sample and i 


Uses. A postal brings both . 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


ite 


I65EYF Broadway, N. Y. 
SN 


Fenton Seals 
They stick where stick 
ri} them. Printed 

i tem. Printed on the tough- 
| Ofsize of order SEE noses 
for catalog. Sy today 

Fenton Label Co., I 
506-512 Race St. Phila., Pa- 


who help to make the world better. The 
real reformer is the man who does his work 
| a little better than it has ever been done 
before. 


in Every Box 
Kremola is a Snow White Face Cream that 


does wonders for a bad com: i Dealers 
mail $1.25. Free Booklet., vitae: el 


DR. C. H. BERRY CO., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 


facial muscles ail Work following our simple 
u ave done 80. © dru; , m 
reta h auick results, Send forlatest catalog 
and many Beauty Hin ee. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 47 


n Bivd., Chicago, Minois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 
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215 M. Michiga 


The Thing I Kick About Most 


18! 


——— 


RUMME) 


Ten Other Good Games 


AN OLD FAVORITE 
AND A NEW ONE 


“RUMME” — a splendid card 
game—made more exciting than 
ever and brought right down-to- 
date. A combination of ten 
famous games in one and one of 
the most popular of 


rad XS 
a M ES 


Another great game for young 
folks is “UNCLE WIGGILY” 
— the Happy -Rabbit Game — 
keeps the children interested for 
hours. Fascinating—thrilling— 
exciting. The best work of 
Howard R. Garis, author of the 
famous “Uncle Wiggily" tales. 

Ask your dealer for these games, also 
for SPOOF 

PIRATE AND TRAVELER 


on sale at department, novelty, station- 
ery and toy stores everywhere. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“Makers of the World’s Best Games.” 


Wrestling Book FREE 
Be an ex wrestler. at home by mail, 
onder! ms prepared by world's cham; u 
Be strong, healthy, Handle 
for free book. State age. 
Farmer Burns, 1069 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


ions, 


The little matter of 10 ets. will bring you 
the Pathfinder elght weeks on trial. The 
ub- 


Washington has become 
the World's Captial and 
reading the Pathfinder ts 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world's destiny. 


Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, 
lished at the Nation's center, for all the 
. Nation; an spoepencens home paper 
he 

d Dime and tells the truth: now in its 28th 
year. This paper fills the bill with- 

out emptying the 

but $1 a year. If 

you want to keep 

ou posted on what is 

world, at the 

From the least expense of 
. 3 time or money, this ls your means. 
Nation S which Is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
per which puts bg trate clearly 
strongly, briefly — here it is. Send 
paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on 
probation eight weeks. The 10c does not repay us, but 
We are glad to invest in new friends. Address: 


that prints all t news of the world 
Will bring purse; it costs 
If you want a paper in your home 
C . yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 
apita We to show that you might like such 
a 
THE PATHFINDER, 215 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 


There is a man in this town whose chief 
business 1s holding down a chair in front 
of the barber shop. He is the dean of all 
kickers. In the early morning you can 
hear him registering his disapproval of the 
rise in freight rates, the conditions of the 
roads, and the scarcity of labor; at noon 
you will find that he has moved his chair 
enough to keep under the shade of the 
barber’s lone cottonwood and is now ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with the mail 
service, and bemoaning the ignorance of 
his dog, who, having very injudiciously 
attacked a porcupine, is at present star- 
ring in a remarkably creditable impersona- 
tion of an animated pincushion; and when 
the sun is slipping into the desert in the 
west, the kicker is still there, cursing the 
H. C. L. and the dilapidated condition of 
the barber’s chairs. 

The Editor did wrong when he offered 
prizes for kicks. Instead of giving the 
champion kicker twenty dollars, I suggest 
giving him a stone wall and a firing squad. 

H. R. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Out With Those Vandal 
Picnickers! 


"THE thing that riles me almost to the 
point of murder is the " Louis XV" 
spirit that actuates about four fifths of the 
human race, who go about grabbing the 
best life has to offer and leave a blighting 
trail over every beautiful thing they touch. 

Linger in your city park or on the 
courthouse square after the band concert, 
when the crowd has departed—what an 
hour before was a carpet of beautiful green 
has become a sea of crumpled newspapers, 
bags, peanut shells, banana peelings. 

Look at the backs of the pews in your 
church house, which careless parents have 
permitted their children to scuff and 
scratch with their shoe soles; examine the 
hymn books and Bibles, and see how few 
of their flyleaves have escaped vandal 
hands in search of note paper. 

This summer we hiked to the steepest 
viewpoint of a certain lovely mountain— 
every inch of its railing and seats had been 
defaced by the pencils and jackknives of 
tourists. We climbed the trail to a famous 
cave in another mountain—the beauty of 
shrub and rock in the narrow canyon for 
hundreds of feet beneath us had been al- 
most obliterated by tourist rubbish. 

Recently we drove out, hoping to enjoy 
our supper in a lovely woodland nook we 
had learned to love. Others had discovered 
our playground and left it looking like a 
city dump. Heaps of excelsior packing 
surrounded the base of the tallest oak, 
pickle and olive bottles and other rubbish 
cluttered the grass, and even the chayming 
little bayou had not escaped, for dirty 
pspie drinking cups and picnic plates 

obbed about among its lily pads. 

If the gods gave me just one wish, Mr. 
Editor, 1 wouldn't ask for a little thing 
like a two hundred thousand word space 
in my favorite magazine, oh no! (and I don't 
care whether you think I'm a perfect lady 
or not), I'd pray the gods for one perfect 
Herculean leg and foot and I'd KICK the 
subjects of my complaint off the planet, 
and make it a safer, cleaner and more 
beautiful place in which to live. L. E. B. 
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School at H, 
F Home h 


E. 
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HIGH SCHOO 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEAR 


You Want to 
Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahéad of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that 
insures success? For a more responsible 
position a fairly good education is neces- 
sary. To write a sensible business letter, 
to prepare estimates, to figure cost and 
to compute interest, you must have a 
certain amount of preparation. ‘All this 
you must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men whose 
general knowledge is not equal to a high 
school course. Why? Because big busi- 
ness refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the 
lack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We can 
give you a complete but simplified high school 
course in two years, giving you all the essen- 
tials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your 
own where competition is keen and exacting. 
Do not doubt your ability, but make up 
your mind to it and you will soon have the 
requirements that will bring you success and 
big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 

Let us show you how to get on the road to success 
It will not cost you a single working hour. We 
are so sure of being able to help you that we will 
cheerfully return to you, at the end of ten lessons, 
every cent you sent us if you are not absolutely 
satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? 
Write today. Itcosts you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-91 Chicago, U. S. A. 
=o mn em ee EM ee ume o wee 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-91, Chicago, Ill. 
I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 


» Architect. Lawyer. 
$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
Building Coi Mechanical Engineer. 
$5,000 to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
Automobile Engin: . „Shop Superintendent. 
$4,000 to $10,000 $3,000 to $7,000 
» . Automobile Repairman. . Employment Manager. 
$2,500 to $4, $4,000 to $10,000 


..Civil Engineer. * 

$5,000 to $15,000 
. Structural Engineer. 
$4,000 to $10,000 
. Business Manager. 3 
$5,000 to $15,000 


. Steam Engineer. 
$2,000 to $4,000 
. .Foreman's Course. 
$2,000 to $4,000 
. . Photoplay Writer. 
$2,000 to $10,000 


. Certified Public Account- | . .Sanitary Engineer. 
ant. $7,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to $5,000 
. „Accountant and Auditor. | .. Telephone Engineer. 
$2,500 to $7,000 $2,500 to $5,0C0 
Draftsman and Designer. | .. Telegraph Engineer. 
L $2,500 to $5.000 


. -High School Graduate. 


In two years. 


. .Fire Insurance Expert. 
$3,000 to $10,000 
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Architect: 
Seifert & Webb 


Waldenbarger Residence 
City Island, New York 


Fire Safe 


and Repair Free 


Natco Homes are per- 
manent. They shelter 
not only one generation 
but a whole line. They 
are warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer, damp 
proof, vermin proof and 
most important of all— 


fire safe. 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Write for the new **Natco Home’ 
book. Gives illustrations, floor plans 
and descriptions of Natco homes that 
can be built for less than brick or 
concrete and practically the same as 
the best frame construction. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
* COMPANY: 
801 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. 8. and Foreign Patents Pending 


À Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of 
the feeblest psychic impressions. 
mechanical ouija. Operates 
person. Prepaid $5.00. Free 
*Psychica and the Syco-Graf.’’ 


THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main St., Providence, R. I. 


for one 
klet. 


686 Woolworth Bldg., 
625 F Street, 


Tower Building, CHIC. 
Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St.,San F 


BANKE 


fi 


merican School of Banking, 


MODERN DUPLICATING DEVICES 


50 
letter. 
one. 


Free. 
B. A. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


to 


STAMMER 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells 
how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 
t CAUSA gee Methed In the world. 


by the 
THE Adelaide, Detroit, Mich 


TRAIN 


Th 
plified Master Course in Vocal Muzic— 
included. Diploma granted. Special 
offer and Book, sent —FREE. 

Voice Institute, Studio 1059 
1922 Avenue Chicago 


He Who Gets—Has! 


(Continued from page 53) 


* Could you see me—a strong, husky 
| man like I am—permitting a slip of a girl 
| to work for me? It just isn't in my con- 
stitution. The Sullivans never permitted 
ı their women-folk to go working. Why, 
| my mother and father lived as peaceful 
as two doves. The only time they had a 
quarrel was on the occasion of my birth. 
My father wanted to call me Joe, without 
any fancy frills, but my mother had been 
a teacher of Latin and she was of another 
opinion. Hence my name. It’s rather 
unwieldy, I'll admit, but I'm usually 
called J. F. That's not so bad, is it?" 

* What's in a name, anyway?" quoted 
this doleful fellow. ‘Pray, continue.” 


s ELL, after I had finally impressed 

upon Martha Jane that I would 
never countenance the idea of her working, 
she wept a bit and gave up her plan. But 
that didn’t solve our problem. 

“‘Josephus, she finally volunteered, 
‘Tvea plan. You go to your Mr. Huffing- 
ton and demand a raise.’ 

**Whar'll I do if he refuses me?’ 

“*Tell him you'll leave.’ 

*** And suppose he calls my bluff? Thirty- 
five per is better than nothing. Over in 
France we learned never to throw away 
dirty water until we were sure of getting 
clean water!’ 

“That answer enraged Martha Jane, 
and she turned around and handed it to 
me straight. 

“See here!’ she demanded. ‘In the 
five years that you have worked under 
Edward P. Huffington, how much of an 
increase have you received?’ - 

“‘Five dollars. One dollar a week 
more, each year.’ 

*** Did you ever stop to think,’ went on 
Martha fane ‘why you weren't recom- 
mended for a larger increase? For the 
simple reason that, if Edward P. were to 
ask to have your salary raised, he would 
have to show what you were doing to 
merit it, and that would be showing Aim 
up. He's got to keep you covered to make 
himself the big man.’ 

Now, wasn't that just like a woman? 
At a single glance slie discovered what 
I hadn't learned in five years. She would 
have said much more, only at that moment 
she saw the postman going up the front 
stoop, so she hastily said good-by and 
hurried off, because she was expecting 
a letter from home. 

“T was left sitting right on this bench, 
and a whole train of thoughts went 
pounding through my brain. To cap the 
climax, the heat was simply suffocating, 
and I felt that if I didn’t cool my parched 
throat with a whole quart of ice cream 
I'd never live to work out a plan whereby 
Martha Jane could become Mrs. Sullivan. 

“So I ambled out of the park till I 
came to an ice-cream shop that had a 
TUN of signs up in the window, which 
read: 


Banana Sundz............. 20 cents 
Cherry Smash. .... ees. . 20 cents 
Fresh Fruit Frappé.........25 cents 


and a list of other dishes. 


* Right then and there, an idea came 
to me. Advertising is merely a method 
of letting the other fellow know that 
you've got something to sell and making 
him want to buy that something. 

“I walked inside—to find myself the 
only customer on this very hot day. 
What's more, the boss himself waited on 
me. i 

“What, I asked, after I had slaked 
my thirst, ‘would you give me now, if 
I got up a number of posters for your 
windows that filled this store to the very 
doors with customers?’ 

“For a minute-he looked me 
down. Then he declared briefly: 

“‘It can't be done!’ 

**O-ho!' cried I. ‘It can. Never say 
die. And, just to prove that it can, I’m 
coming around to-morrow with some 
signs thaťll make the town sit up and 
take notice that you're on the map.’ 

"And I did. I tell you, sir, those 
posters were masterpieces of both litera- 
ture and art—from a commercial point of 
VIR: of course. One of them went like 
this: 


up and 


Thirsty? 
Yea, man! Step right in 
And get the biggest, coolest 
Draft of pure root beer 
You ever tasted! 


And another said in more flowery and 
poetical language: 


Yes, Madam! 
We have it! The freshest of pure, 
fruit-Alavored ice cream, topped off by 
a mound of delicious whipped cream 
and a generous sprinkling of nuts! 


Still another had a script like this: 


Cherries! ! ! 
Great, big, blushing ones, 
Straight from the orchard— 
Just smothered in a hill 
Of creamy, delectable ice cream! 


“There were more like that—all full of 
enthusiasm, and no mention of price at 
all. These I placed in the windows at 
very artistic angles. 

**Let these remain up until I return,’ 
I directed the boss, and departed. á 


“T DIDN’T go back for a week. Then, 
one Tuesday afternoon, just as I was 
hastening to meet Martha Jane, I dropped 
in. Whew! The store was jammed, and 
I had just given up trying to locate the 
boss when I was grabbed from behind. 

"'Hello' It was the owner himself. 
‘I’ve been looking for you. How much 
do I owe you?' 

“*Ten dollars!’ I replied firmly. 

““Here you are! When’ll you make me 
some new posters? I can’t have those 
there forever.’ 

““No, you can’t,’ I agreed. ‘PI tell you 
what: Suppose you and I make a weekly 
arrangement, whereby you pay me ten 
dollars a week for whatever time I give 
you? That'll include signs, posters, and 
whatever other ideas I offer.’ : 

“Tone!” answered he. 


“And I stepped out ten dollars richer. 
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To make your Christmas shopping a pleasure, 
doitearlyand doit wisely. For the peopleyou really 
care about, the ideal gift is one which combines 
usefulness and beauty and which lasts a long time. 


It is unreasonable to presume that fountain 
pens eclipse everything else asChristmas-time gifts, 
but can you think of an article which actually 
has more everyday usefulness or a longer life? 


Why not make out a list of your friends 
now, and select a genuine PARKER Lucky Curve 
for each one? The prices range from $2.50 up; 
all sizes, all types of pen points, all styles from 
black rubber to solid gold. 


This will solve your Christmas shopping 
problem satisfactorily for everyone. 


KUCK ^ 


Please specify PARKER. 


Should there be any difficulty in securing 
just the pen you had in mind, we can sup- 
ply you direct or have your dealer order it 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


New York, Singer Bldg. Boston, 315 Washington St. 
Chicago, 36 W. Randolph St. San Francisco, Wells Fargo Bldg. 
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The New Parker Patent Clip 
Held in place like a washer. Holds the 
pen firmly at pocket level. 25c extra 
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merican School of Banki 


SUCCES 


Failure Is the Crime of Weakness 


You cannot secure the good things 
of this life if you are a despondent, 
hopeless pessimist—if you lack en- 
thusiasm and ambition—if you are 
not mentally and physically 
equipped to go out and fight the 
strenuous battles of the business 
and financial world. You cannot 
gain political power or a high place 
among men in public life if you 
haven't abundant energy, radiant 
Only to 
the strong mentally and physically 
good posi- 
tions in store and office and factory. 


Send for My FREE Book 
—a 10-cent plece for postage on 
your copy of “Promotion and Con- 


servation of Health, Strength and 
Mental Energy.” It will start you 


STRONGFORT 
—the Perfect Man Dept. 100 


The Highest Paid 
Profession 


The Journal of Accountancy, official 
organ of the American Institute of 
Accountants, says in a recent edi- 
torial: “The accounting profession is 
probably the best paid in the world.” 

here are opportunities for you in this 
work. In a single issue of one news- 
paper there were 58 advertisements 
for accountants, all at good salaries. 

Only men who are trained are able 
to get—and hold—high salaried posi- 
tions. You owe it to yourself, and 
probably to others depending on you, to 
educate yourself to win success. 


Corporations Choose Walton 

After careful investigation of all 
courses in Accountancy, the accounting 
executives of large corporations such 
as the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia and the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of Ohio, chose Walton 
courses for their employees. 


Honors Won in Examinations 

Seven times in seven years Walton 
men have won gold medals in C. P. 
A. examinations and twice in Canadian 
Chartered Accountants tests. 


American Institute Honors 

For three successive years Walton 
students received highest markings in 
the American Institute examinations. 
In these examinations graduates of 
schools: and universities, resident or 
correspondence, in all parts of the 
country came into competition; and 
Walton men stood first. 


Accountants’ Endorsements 

Leading members of the accounting 
profession * have endorsed Walton 
courses, by choosing this school to train 
their employees and even their sons. 


Value of Spare Time Study 


You can have this training without 
interfering with your present position, 
if you use spare time for study. 

lí you want to advanoe yourself, we 
ean train you to command higher 
earnings. Write for '"The Walton Way 
toa Better Day." Address the 


WALTON SEHOL 
Co 


LOORN, 


health and manly vigor. 
do the big prizes go—the 


on the road to à new life. 


88 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O, 


COMES TO 
THE STRONG 


Lionel Strongfort Important. 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Newark, N. J. 


“On the way down to Martha Jane I kept | 
wondering which play I'd take her to, and | 
finally decided on-a very popular one with 
a runway right into the orchestra. But | 
when Martha Jane heard of my good | 
fortune she flatly refused to go to a play, | 
and declared that if I didn't know how to | 
hold on to my money she did.. And right 
away she would put that ten dollars into 
the bank. So we went to the movies 
after all. 

“Well, encouraged by my first attempt 
at amassing a fortune in my spare time, 
I stopped into a corner dry-goods store 
the next day and tried to put a similar 
proposition across. 

“No siree!’ growled this human cactus. 
‘I’m not going to start any new-fangled 
ideas at my time of life. This business 
ain't what it used to be, I'll admit. But 
that's no reason for installing a lot of 
wild notions. Good day!’ 

“I hit the outer air like a blast. 

"*Aw!' I muttered inelegantly under 
my breath, ‘go fly a kite! You can't put 
a crimp into m Dallast, and whether you 
like it or not, Martha Jane and I are going 
to be wed." 


“NATURALLY, it took me a few days 
to solder up that puncture in m 
wind. But on the third day, just as 
happened to pass a barber shop, another 
inspiration was born in me. Rıght inside 
was a youngster, screeching his head off 
while the barber tried to trim his locks 
and his mother tried to distract his 
attention with a lolly-pop. 

“That, said I to myself, ‘is the worst 
advertisement for trade that man could 
ever have. And it’s a shame, too, when 
you consider the fine location he has, 
right where women pass and repass to do 
their shopping.’ ; 

“So I trotted home to my hall room, 
looked up the impecunious artist across 
the hall who was always borrowing my 
alcohol lamp, and got him to collaborate 
with me on a few posters. „By ten o'clock 
that night he had sketched in four posters 
showing the joys of having one's hair 
trimmed, and I told the tale as follows: 


Sonny-Boy proves that he 
Is as brave as Father! 


“The first poster pictured Sonny-Boy 
comparing his own long hair with Father’s 
short locks, as he remarks: 


*] guess I'd better get my hair cut 
If I want to grow up and be a man.’ 


_ “The second poster showed Sonny-Boy 
right in front of this very barber’s shop 
as he entreats: 


‘Come in, Mother. 
This is the place 
Where Father goes.’ 


“In the third poster, Sonny-Boy was 
enra with a wide grin on his face, 
appily eating an apple-on-a-stick while 
i Below 


the barber’ trimmed his locks. 


were the words: 


‘My! I feel bigger 
And nearer a man 
Already.’ 


“And the last one revealed Sonny-Boy 
emerging from the store, all cocked up and 
Said this one: 


"There! Didn't I just know : 
I was as brave ds Father!’ 
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LORSHEIM shoes 

are the most economi- 
cal to buy because of their 
quality. They give longer 
and better service per 
dollar invested. You can 
select Florsheims with 
full confidence that you 
will get value for what 
you pay. 
The number of days' wear and satis- 
faction—not the price paid—is the 


true measure of value, The name is 
in every pair. 


The Florsheim Shoe. Write for book- 
let "Styles of the Times” 


THE FLORSHEIM 
SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 
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Don't 
Take Risks 


Prudence suggests that you 
give instant attention to cuts 
or scrapes, however slight. 
Apply New-Skin at once, as 
directed. 


New-Skin forms an antiseptic 
film that resists wear and 
washing. 


In keeping germs out of the 
wound, it assists in the natural 
process of healing. 


15c. and 30c. At all Druggists. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 


New York Toronto London 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin" 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautifu’ burban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend fer giri or privateschools. Dept. of Domes- 
Ue Science for T er giris. 14 miles from Phila. 

Mollie A. Woods, Prin, Box 172. Roslyn, Pa. 


INDIANA, Angola, E. E. Street. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. No entrance examination, 


PasxnsYLYANIA, Chester, Box 143 


Se ars tems 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 
develope red-blooded American manhood, through 
co-ordinated military and academic train- 
ing. quipment and faculty exceptional. For 
catalogue address Ass't Registrar, Mexico, Mo. 


Hollins College for Women 


Admission by certificate or examination. Degree accepted 
for graduate work by leading universities. 280 students. 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President. Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: ect pe states; pleasant social life; l 
tion foothilla E ive ge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard ‘AB. 
physteal Pulture 32 a bat 5 clue aor p Tr em 

so! 8, ne’ 
nasium, swimming Catal d üfus trated book. 


Address BRENAU, pedis pressed, Ga. 
WANTED IN 


M E BANKS 


Banks are employing hundreds of of women, in every de 
ment of bank work, even up to cashier, The wor! is wee! 
for Somen clean, pleasant, congenial, with men's 


American School of B. ETT DNE 0. 


* Well, I went into that barber shop the 
following day during my lunch hour, and 
after exhausting exactly three quarters of 
those precious sixty minutes, I finally 
induced the shearer of locks to give my 
posters a try-out. 

***If they don’t work,’ said I, ‘I’ll come 
and take them back. If they do, you'll 
owe me exactly twenty-five dollars. 
Artists get 'most as much as plumbers 
these days.’ 

* You can be sure that I trotted back 
—but not until two weeks had elapsed, 
for 1 confess I was a bit doubtful. How- 
ever, I had no cause to be, for no sooner 
had I entered that door than the barber 
made straight for the cash register. 

**Here's your twenty-five,’ said he. 
“And I could use a new set every now and 
then. Drop in again. And, by the way, 
I have a brother up in the Bronx, who 
also has a barber shop. He'd like to see 
you. Here's his card. 

“So I went back to Martha Jane richer 
by another fifteen, since ten had to go to 
my indigent artist friend. : 

“‘Martha Jane,’ said I, ‘do you think 
that we could manage now that I am 
certain of at least fifty a week, or must I 
still wait?' 

“Wait, answered Martha Jane. ‘We 
should have at least five hundred in the 
bank before „entering upon the unknown 
seas of matrimony.’ 

“To this I agreed—temporarily—be- 
cause I began to feel in my bones a growing 
irritation toward one Edward P. Huffing- 
ton. If my talents could bring me so 
much in my spare time by what right did 
he enslave me for the measly sum of 
thirty-five per? 


"WE, as luck would have i it on one 

Monday morning this very Ed- 
ward P. sees fit to bawl me out over the 

usage of a word. And without giving me 
an opportunity to explain he went into 
a lengthy tirade upon the use of the dic- 
tionar 

* "That suggestion about the diction- 
ary, I announced, 'is a very good one, 
Mr. Huffington. In the future, before 
you cast any aspersions upon my choice 
of words, it wouldn't be a bad idea for 
you to follow your own suggestion.’ 

“You should have seen his face when I 
got through with that oration. 

“At noon time I met Martha Jane and 
told her what had occurred. 

“What’ll I do now?’ I asked. ‘Hell 
fire me for sure.’ 

“Let him. You'll get another job.’ 

“Tuesday, although I was outwardly 
calm, I just dreaded going for that pay 
envelope. I felt mighty certain it would 
contain the notice of my discharge. 

“Imagine the shock to my placid na- 
ture when another ten-dollar bill dropped 
out. To say I was surprised is putting 
it more than mildly. i wanted to fly 
to Martha Jane with the news, and in 
my excitement I grabbed someone else’s 
hat, and had to come back after I was four 
blocks down. 

“That made me late, and to make 
amends and explanations all in one I just 

ut the envelope into Martha Jane’s 
kasd and let her do her own thinking. 
Which she did, and presently she confided: 

“*Joe dear, someone told me of the 
nicest little house up in Westchester. 
The people who own it are going to 


“Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third in- 
crease I’ve had in a year! 
It just shows what special 
training will do for a man.” 


Every mail brings letters from 
some of the two million students 
of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, telling of advance- 
ments and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. 


How much longer are you going 
to wait before taking the step 
that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn't it better to start 
now than to wait for years and 
then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


One hour after supper each 
night spent with the I. C. S. in 
the quiet of your own home will 
prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove it. Without cost, without 
obligation, just mark and mail 
this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL OMINONRC SONS 
BOX 7455-B, SCRANTON, PA 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can uality for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wirin Window Trimmer 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
8v En gine Ope 
ENGINE 
FOLE. and MEE 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
erating 


rens ag and Typist 
Cert Accou natant 
TRAFFIC MANAGE 
Railway AC 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common Schoo! Sub! 
CIVIL SERVIC! 


Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk: 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Mathematics Poultry Raising Italian 

Nam 

Present 

Occupatio: 

Street 

and No 

City. Sta 


send Mee to 7-25-19 
International of Correnpondince Sc 'ontreal, Canada 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


By M i Wonderful home study music lessons under 
a great American and European teachers. 
“Mes by Paderewskl. Master teachers guide and coach 
you, Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling us course 
Any Instrument you are interested In— 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
141 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Buy “Diamond Dyes"—no other kind! 
Then perfect results are guaranteed, no 
matter what material you dye. 

You cannot make a mistake. 
directions are in each package. 
has color card. 

It’s casy and really fun to diamond-dye— 


Simple 
Druggist 


Woolens . Skirts Stockings 
Sweaters Curtains Ginghams 
Blouses Jackets Cottons 
Silks Dresses Linens 
Draperies Hangings Coverings 
Children'sCoats MixedGoods Everything! 


lamong 


Dyes 


“THE No. 2 LICKER” 
ENVELOPE 
MOISTENER 


Semi-Automatic 
“One pass licks it” 
Leaves dry flap; 
Nickelplated; 
Rubber Feet; 
Wonderful time saver; 
Makes Malling Job 
Easy. ‘Thousands Used. 
Price $3.50. Order Now 
At Your Stationer's 
Guaranteed Perfect—Permanent. Money back if not satisfied. 
New, Distinctive Gift. Silver Plated, $6.50. Mailed Direct. 


Seis" THE CONLIN COMPANY ^no wich: 


Sor comfort 
A useful holiday gift 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


„a file clerk? 


California, and they are willing to lease 
it for fifty dollars a month. Would you—” 

“Would Y? I tell you, I just tucked 
Martha Jane's hand right under my arm 
and headed for the Grand Central Depot 
so fast that even a cyclone couldn't stop me. 


T[HE next morning I came into work 
full of real ginger and pep. I was 


| feeling at peace with the world and so, 


when Edward P. Huffington clapped me 
upon the shoulder and said: 

“Well, J. F., how did you like your 
surprise yesterday?’ I returned his 
greeting in kind. 

**Fine!" I said. “That kind can't come 
too often for me.’ 

* For once in my life I settled down to 
work with a feeling akin to joy. Words 
came to me very easily in that state of 
enthusiasm, and by eleven o'clock, just 
as I had finished the corkingest Sunday 
ad of my entire career, who should walk 
in and come straight to my desk but. Old 
Man Andrews—the big boss. 

"*Can you tel me, he demanded, 
rather than asked, ‘where I can find a 
file copy of our ad in the * Times," just 
one year ago to-day?’ 

“T can't tell you,’ I answered politel 
enough; ‘but if you'll wait a moment, I'll 
ask the file clerk.’ 

“‘The file clerk!’ he roared. 'Isn't 
your name J. F. Sullivan? And aren’t 
you the head file clerk? And didn’t you 
get a ten-dollar raise for unusually efh- 
cient work?’ 

“I’m all those things but one,’ I made 
haste to reply. ‘J. F. Sullivan is my name 
all right; and I did get a ten-dollar 
increase; but I am not, and never have 
been a file clerk.’ 

* However, my lofty attitude did any- 
thing but cow Old Man Andrews. 

“*You’re too darn fresh!’ he cried. 
*You've got to learn your place. More- 
over, you have a case of swelled head and 
have it bad. 

“For the moment my wind was so 
shaken, that I prepared to answer humbly. 
But at that very instant the telephone 
bell rang. I picked up the receiver. It 
was Martha Jane calling. 

***Joe,' came her clear, sweet voice over 
the wire, ‘that house up in Westchester 
is going to be empty to-day. If we want 
it, we'd better hurry up and sign the 
lease. And, Joe dear, I’ve been over to 
the Credit Furniture Company and 
they've a wonderful kitchen set there. 
Will vou meet me just as soon as possible?’ 

“You just bet I will! In half an hour!’ 


“YVHEN I put down the receiver and 
turned around Old Man Andrews 
was still glowering at me. But, strangely, 
his anger didn’t seem to affect me any 
more. I was going to marry Martha 
Jane; we were going to live up in West- 
chester, so what was a boss or a job? 

"Well?! he demanded. 

“A> that query I threw discretion to 
the winds. If I never worked another day 
in that place, if I had to go out and peddle 
my services to every barber shop, candy 
store, and what-not, I'd have my say. 

“With one sweeping gesture, I grabbed 


; the whole pile of proofs, copy, layouts, 


and everything else that cluttered my 


, desk, and held them up before him. 


**' Does that,’ I inquired, ‘look as if I’m 
Did you ever know a file 


clerk to write ads, to lay them out, to . 
correct proofs, and to haggle with the 
newspapers for preferred position? That 
is what I’ve been doing for five years.’ 

“T could just see him gathering his 
forces for a withering rebuttal; but I didn’t 
have any time to stand there and quibble 
with him. I had an important engage- 
ment. If you lose one job you can get 
another, but there was only one Martha 
Jane in the world. 

“T met Martha Jane all right and we 
proceeded up-town, where I signed a two- 
year lease on that Westchester paradise. 
Then we stopped and selected furniture 
for just two rooms. The rest we would 
furnish as we had the means. When these 
reliminaries were over I told Martha 
Jane happened that morning. 

“What would you advise?’ I asked. 

““Go back and get your week's salary. 
"They've got to give you two weeks’ 
notice, also. Then you meet me to- 
morrow at two and we'l be married. 
It’s mighty poor economy to be paying 
three rents when one will do. Good-by, 
dear.’ 

“I went back—only to confront a very 
strained set of faces, and to find a slip of 
paper upon my desk. This I took up and 
read: 


Call at my office at 2.30 sharp! 
. M. ANDREws. 


"*Ha" I told myself fiercely, ‘my 
hand's called. Here's where Martha Jane 
and I start drawing on that reserve fund. 
Gee! Isn't it just the height of irony? 
On the very day of my marriage I'll be 
without a job. Encouraging, isn’t it?’ 
“I TELL you, I began to feel rather 

weak inside; but none of the office 
force could see that, for I just sat down 
at my desk and began to collect my per- 
sonal belongings with great thoroughness 
and precision. 

“You know, in five years a person 
accumulates a good many documents and 
things, and from the load I turned out of 
the various drawers and pigeonholes, it 
began to look as if I’d need to hire a van 
to move them. And into the midst of all 
this house-cleaning, who should walk in, 
but Sam Smith of the ‘Star’! 

“Sam and I had struck up a rather 
close friendship from the day, almost 
three years back, when he first walked 
into our place and tried to convince 
Edward P. Huffington that the ‘Star’ 
was the best advertising medium in the 
whole city. Of course he failed; no: 
through any fault of his own, but simply 
because Edward P. is not the kind that 
can be convinced of anything. However, 
I, personally, had a fine opinion of the 
*Star. I knew from other advertising 
men that it brought results. 

“Well, Sam,’ I asked, ‘what’s on your 
mind to-day?’ 

*** Just this, Joe, old boy,’ he returned. 
‘After four o'clock to-day the ‘Star’ 
raises its rates to one dollar a line. I've 
got a canceled contract here from P. J. 
Kennedy & Company. They had pre- 
ferred position at fifty cents a line. Here’s 
your chance to buy their space. Will you 
take it?’ 

"*Look here, Sam,’ I answered; ‘I’m 
in the act of leaving. Going to be fired. 
But, as you will see by this note, I have 
an appointment with Old Man Andrews 
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Read the circular in the brown box 


Made by 
the Makers of 


LISTERINE 


HEN you buy Listerine Tooth Paste you'll find an 
unusually interesting circular in the box. It's put there 
for your benefit, and we advise you to read it. 


The way you take care of your teeth is about as important 
as anything in your life. And this little circular tells you 
carefully and simply —in a way that you can believe — why 
Listerine Tooth Paste is the right dentifrice to use. Espe- 
cially, it tells you why an acid paste is best. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is made by the makers of Listerine, 
to clean your teeth perfectly and help you to take care of 
them. Buy a tube and read the circular first before starting. 
to use the paste. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


8 T. 


LOUIS, 


U.S.A. W BROOKLYN, U.S.A. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 


hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 


no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had al any drug 
slore in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 

DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize 


if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 


money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents In stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain 
‘The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Bullding Cleveland, Ohio 


EASY PAYMENTS 


$E brings this rebuilt Standard Visi- 

ble Writing Underwood. Looks, 
works and gives service like new ma- 
chine. Free trial, easy payments Guaran- 
teed 5 years. 250,000 satisfied customers. You 
take no risk. Write today for Easy Payment 
Money Back Offer. 36 Shipman Bldg. 
Don’t Delay! 


Montrose and 
Ravenswood 
Avenues 


Chicago, Ill. 


at two-thirty sharp. I’ve always had 
great faith in the ‘Star’ and if there’s 
anything I’d really like to do for you, it’s 
to take that contract off your hands. So 
I’m going to beard the old lion in his den. 
He’s going to fire me, anyway, so I might 
as well be bold enough to speak my mind 
on advertising mediums.’ 

"Easier said than done. In the first 
place Old Man Andrews was not in his 
office when I came down, although the 
clock said two-thirty sharp. After I had 
squirmed around for fifteen minutes, he 
stamped in, stuck a cigar in the corner of 
his mouth and eyed me viciously. 


“Well, he began—but I cut him short ' 


and held out that contract from the ‘Star,’ 
right under his nose. 

"*Mr. Andrews,’ I announced, ‘you 
can say all you've got to say to me after 
I'm through with this matter. I'm only 
a matter of forty-five dollars a week, but 
this is something which means a cool 
saving of fifty thousand dollars to the 
store and an increase of much more in 
the amount of business done. If you have 
checked up on the sales, sir, you must 
have noticed that we have lost consider- 
ably these last two years—' ' 

“Is that so? I didn't know it was in 
your province exactly to check up on the 
sales,' he interrupted sarcastically. 


“TT IS! I fired back. ‘Advertising and 

selling must go hand in hand, or else 
there’s a hitch somewhere. 
tinue: There has been a great loss. That 
has not been the fault of our merchandise, 
our policy, nor our type of advertising. 
It is simply due to the fact that we are 
not reaching the people who buy. We've 
been advertising in the most exclusive and 
high-brow papers in the city. Teachers, 
wives of teachers and professors, old 
aristocrats that have lost their money, 
read these mediums—and they are not 
the people who buy! The spending power 
is at present in the working class, and the 
‘Star’ is their paper. Every other store 
on the Avenue has recognized that fact 
but ourselves! 

"*My friend Sam Smith is up-stairs 
now. He has a contract which J. P. 
Kennedy and Company are forced to fore- 
go. We can have preferred space in the 
“Star” at fifty cents a line. After four 
o'clock to-day the rate is one dollar a 
line. Do you sign it?’ 

“Show him in!’ growled he. 

“Five minutes later Sam Smith went 
off with a signed contract, and I was left 
to my fate. 

***[t seems strange to me,’ said Andrews, 
‘why a man who is so near to being fired 
should be so anxious to put through a deal 
that can do him no possible good. You 
know you're going to be fired. Don't you 
feel any anger at all toward this estab- 
lishment?’ 

“‘None at all, sir,’ I replied. ‘I have 
been very happy here, despite the fact 
that I have worked myself to the bone to 
uphold another man's glory. Moreover, 
it's my experience here that will land me 
a job elsewhere.’ 

"Strange, too, he pursued, ‘that it 
should have taken you five years to come 
to my notice.’ 

“That sir, it seems to me, is your 
fault.’ 

“*Not at all!’ he retorted. ‘A boss 
| can’t spend his time digging around 


But to con-. 


among his employees to find out who’s 
who. It’s up to the employee to make 
his mark and get out of the rabble. Some- 
times he does it through work, 
sometimes through bad. hen he is 
either promoted or fired!’ 

“But, Mr. Andrews,’ I demurred, 
‘there are employees who do good work, 
and still are so situated that their work 
doesn’t show. What about them?’ 

““Then they don’t deserve promotion, 
for the mere reason that they lack leader- 
ship. There are two kinds of men in the 
working industry to-day who are equally 
indispensable: the man who works and 
the man who can make others work. Up 
to to-day, Mr. Sullivan, you have been 
in the class who work and Mr. Huffington 
has been in the class that-makes others 
work. I have known all about you. I 
knew that you weren't a file clerk. I 
knew right along that you wrote all the 
ads that went out of the advertising 
department. But I just wondered how 
long it would take you to wakeup. There 
were two conjectures I could form about 
you: Either you didn't know what other 
men were getting for the kind of work you 
did, and hence you were not wide awake; 
or else you did know it, but didn't think 
outset worth that much. In either case, 
the decision was against you.’ 

““But Mr. Huffington—' I began again. 

"Mr. Huffington is a good executive. 
He can keep a man where he belongs. |f 
the man tises under his steady thumb—- 
he's a mighty worth-while. man. Mr. 
Huffington, furthermore, sails for Europe 
to open our new shop in London. That 
leaves his position here open. Mr. Sul- 
livan, as a file clerk you're an absolute 
failure, but—you might make application 
to fill his place!’ 


* [UST like that it came out! It was 

five minutes before I realized the full 
import of his words, and then I found 
myself sitting opposite him at his own 
desk, with one of his own cigars stuck 
between my lips. 

“*You’re not married, are you, Mr, 
Sullivan?' he further inquired. 

"'Not yet,’ I answered. ‘But to- 
morrow I’m marrying Martha Jane. 
Two o'clock is the hour.’ 

“‘Fine name—Martha Jane,’ he vouch- 
safed. ‘Sounds sensible. Was my 
noms name. Well, here's wishing you 
uck. 

“That was yesterday. To-day, I'm 
advertising manager of a leading specialty 
shop, and I'm going to marry—excuse 
me. 

“T broke off hastily, for at that moment 
Martha Jane entered the park and I 
spied her neatly-clad figure hastening 
toward me. 

“Ts that,’ demanded my brother of the 
bench, ‘Martha Jane?’ 

““Te is,’ I replied, ‘Martha Jane and 
no other.’ 

*** Jiminy Crickets!” he exclaimed. ‘That 
girl has been in and out of this park since 
seven this morning!’ 

*"There!! I.declared. ‘Didn’t I say, 
he who gets, has? I got Martha Jane and 
oe her, and all the other good things 
that— 

***Oh, no!" denied this obstinate fellow. 
‘You had Martha Jane; therefore you gct 
all the other good things. He who has— 
gets! Savee?’” 
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They Simply Wouldn't Let Me | 


Be a High-Brow 


(Continued from page 51) 


They went to live in a Flat with a 
quarter-sawed Oak Chiffonier and Pink 
Rugs. 

Mae bought a Thumb Ring, and the 
Smell of Cooking made her ‘Faint. 

After she had broken into Society and 
was in the Heyday of Prosperity, did she 
forget Luella? No, indeed. She gave Lu 
a Position as Assistant Cook at Five a 
Week.- 

And the Moral was that Industry and 
Perseverance bring a sure Reward. 

That’s only a rough idea, but you get 
the whole plot. du a piece of Cold 
Truth told jocosely in large type and 
trimmed up with colored phraseology. 

It was a specimen of willful freakishness 
rather than an exposition of slang, but it 
was called slang so as to have an alibi in 
case of barbarisms, Americanisms, collo- 
quialisms, provincialisms, or any “ism” 
that stood on the doubtful list. 

It was simply a gleeful little experiment 
in outlawry, and was not intended to 

corrupt the morals of: Methodist families 
and teach babes in arms to grow up to 
be poker players. 

It went into the grist as a thousand 
other items had gone before, and little 
did I suspect that it was the beginning of 
the end of a serious-minded young 
novelist. 


NEXT day the score keepers told me I 
had knocked a home run. 

The young women on the staff told me 
the piece was “just killing." 

I found the head editor giggling over 
the darn fool thing. 
“You’ve struc 

* Follow it up." 

Then I heard from the publisher. 

**Write a lot more of those fables for 
the paper," he said. "''Because of the 
bold type, they are filling; and in a little 
while we can get out a book and substi- 
tute it for ‘The College Widow.’” 

“The College Widow” as a novel never 
got beyond the "dummy" stage. Five 
years later it appeared as a play, and 
later it was a movie, and only yesterday 
it bobbed up as a musical comedy. 

Closed in upon by frantic advisers, the 
harried author began to write fables in 
slang with both hands. 

In vain did he protest that he was not 
a specialist in the easy-going vernacular, 
and that he wanted to deal with life as 
it is instead of verbal buck-dancing and a 
bizarre costuming of capital letters. 

The friends told him to take the gifts 
that were falling into his lap, and not 
crave the golden persimmons that grow 
on the hill tops. 

So the crazy fables became a glaring 
feature of our newspaper department, and 
McCutcheon did most amusing imitations 
of the old-style woodcuts. 

When the first volume called *'Fables 
in Slang" appeared in the shop windows 
(impudently bound in yellow and black) 
I began to get messages of commendation 


a lead," he said. 


from nearly everyone except Mr. Howells. 

I seemed to have tickled the orthodox 
citizen's sneaking fondness for the uncon- 
ventional. 

Also I learned that, in the writing game, 
if you have for sale an article that is a 
variation on the standardized ingredients 
of a six-and-seven-eighths, cutaway-coat 
newspaper, you can sell it to a great many 
different people and draw many salaries. 

After ten years of clanking toil on a 
daily paper and being heralded as the 
author of several books, and finally 
earning the sacred privilege of signing 
my initials, I commanded a salary of 
sixty dollars a week. 

Soon after backing out of the newspaper 
office and falling into the arms of the 
wizard who sold syndicate features to the 
daily press, I was getting eight hundred 
dollars a week as my share of the con- 
spiracy, and later on the nuggets became 
larger and we passed the thousand mark. 

My father was cashier of a modest 
county-seat bank down in Indiana, and I 
sent him all my checks, so that he could 
show them to the loyal townspeople, well- 
wishers, and members of the Helping 
Hand who had told him in 1883 that it 
was a mistake to send me to college. 

Father read the.fables, and several 
times he wrote and asked if I had con- 
cealed from him any of my sources of 
revenue. . 

One short story a week instead of six 
long ones! 

hecks which looked like three-sheet 
posters fluttering out of the large square 
envelopes used by the generous Robin 
Hood who was taking it away from the 
newspaper owners and sending it on to me! 

Publishers setting traps for me and 
baiting them with lumps of sugar! 

Could anything be more salubrious? 
Apparently not. 


IN THOSE first breathless days of purple 

prosperity, when the whole world seemed 
to be slapping me in the face with twenty- 
dollar bills, I had not fully encompassed 
the fact that the net result of all this 
Barnum and Bailey presswork would be 
to make me a Professional Slangster for 
the rest of my life, even if I lived to be a 
thousand years old. 

The idea was to grab a lot of careless 
money before the reading public recovered 
its equilibrium, and then, later on, with 
bags of gold piled in the doorway to keep 
the wolf out, return to the consecrated job 
of writing long and photographic reports 
of life in the Middle West. 

Man proposes, and a triumvirate com- 

sed 2: the tired business man, the lady 
in the morning wrapper, and the human 
mechanism who sits at a roll-top desk do 
the subsequent disposing. 

So the twentieth century opened up, 
and I learned from the clipping agencies 
that I was a “humorist.” I went around 
denying it, but the newspapers had more 
circulation than I had. 


Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you went an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problerns. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your present 
duties. Give us your name and address and 
mark with an “X” below the kind of position 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full 
particulars regarding our low cost monthly 
payment plan. Also our valuable book for 
ambitious men, "Ten Years’ Promotion In 
One.” Tear out and mail this advertisement 
today. No obligation to you. Let. us prove 
to you how this step has helped thousands of 
ambitious men to real success. 


——————— —Coupon—— —————— 


D HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for posi- 
tions aa Auditors, Cornptrollers, Certified Public 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, ete. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Training for 
Omhels], Managerial, Sales and Executive Posi- 
a A 


PFRSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, eto. 

LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Ref: 

o Consultation Service for Busincss Men., reneo: ead 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
those desiring training in the 48 factors of effi- 
ciency. : 

m BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: Training for 
positions as Correspondenta, Mail Sales Directors, 
and executive letter-writing positions. 

D BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for exocu- 
tive positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 

oO BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Businoss 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 

LJ COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for posi- 
tions as Forvign Correspondents with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: Traini: 

oO in the art of forceful, effective speech for Minis. 
ters, Salosmen, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 
Clubmen, etc. 


C. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED - 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for ANE Mad 
Institute Examinations. 
LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World 
Dept. 1233-R 


Chicago, Illinois 


For Diabetics 
From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
per cent of fats and protein—scarcely 


a trace of starch. 
Ten 2c stamps will bring 3(- nd l 
-enough for "y heaping TU ie eed vie: 

gems. Address 
Waukesha Health Products Co. 
103 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wis. 
Ash Your Doctor 
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STENOGRAPHERS 


NEW WA 


EARN $25 to $50 A WEEK 


Don't be satisfied with $8.00 to $15.00 weekly. Don't 
be held back by the old way in typewriting! Learn the 
wonderful New Way, at home in 10 simple, easy lessons. 
Earn $25.00, $30.00, and even $50.00 a week! Already 
thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users 
who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are writing SO 
to 100 words a minute, with half the effort and with 
infinitely greater accuracy; and their salaries have been 
doubled and trebled! 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Most stenographers get only $8.00 to $15.00 a week 
simply because they lack s; and accuracy on the type- 
writer. No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed — 
real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. You can 
typewrite 80 to 100 words per minute the NEW WAY. 


Learn by Mail—10 Easy Lessons 


Think of it! Only 10 easy lessons. Not the slightest 
interference with your present work. You learn at home 
quickly and easily, improving in speed with the—VERY 
FIRST LESSON! Special GYMNASTIC Finger Training 


Exercises bring results in DAYS that ordinary methods 
will not produce in MONTHS. Among the thousands of 
operators who have taken up this system are many who 
were so-called touch” writers—yet there has not been a 
single one who hasn't DOUBLED or TREBLED his or 
her speed and accuracy! 


New Book Free! 


We cannot describe here the principle of thianew method. 
But we have prepared a 32-page book which tells all about 
it in complete detail. No instruction book ever written, 


no matter what it cost, ever told so plainly the real WHY 
and HOW of expert tvpewriting. The book is FREE. 
Mail postal today —NOW. 


THETULLOSS SCHOOL 
2482 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


A most dignified and respected profession 

I Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of success— 10,000 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the beginner 
or the practical nurse. Entire 

tuition earned in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial of the course with 

money refunded if dissatisfied. 

Send for catalog and sample lesson pages. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursi 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. 


I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
“HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN" 


and beautiful specimens, all Free. Your 


name elegantly written on a card if you 
enclose stamp. F. W. TAMBLYN 
430 Ridge Bidg., Kansas y, Mo. 


BECOME A 


Bi. Study at Home. Legally trained men win 
b. high positions and big success In business 
Á and publie life. Greater opport 
À than ever Bo a leader Lawyers cart 
\ $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
tep. Youc 
We pre 


unitis now 


We guide. you step by 
| bome during spa 


LaSAl L E EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
pt. 1233 Chicago, Ill. 


Becomea Nurse 


-Although I had wandered a mile and a 
half from the straight and narrow, and 
was deep in a jungle of literary excesses, 
I refused to admit that I had lost my 
bearings. The program had not been 
altered. The prelude had been strung out 
a little, that was all. = 

The inner determination to resume the 
kind of stories approved by Mr. Howells 
was still trying to hold up. 


HILE on the sidetrack, trying to get 

back to the main line, Iran into a sec- 
ond misplaced switch, and finished—where 
do yousuppose? Ina ‘gilded playhouse as a 
comic opera librettist!—two degrees above 
a professional roller skater and one rung 
of the ladder below a male dressmaker. 

If a gypsy fortune-teller had looked at 
my palm in 1900 and told me that in two 
years I would be rhyming “love” with 
“turtle dove” and deciding whether the 
amber or rose light should be flooded 
upon a group of show girls— Even now it 
seems like something that never happened. 

Not only a jokesmith, gropingly intent 
upon supplying a ceaseless demand for 

“gags,” but also a dealer in doggerel 
which had to be totally unlike Gilbert, so 
that the girls could read it, and then, on 
top of that, feebly attempting to fight off 
managers, actors, and the dear public, 
who insisted that everything I wrote 
should be seasoned with the outlandish 
slang for which I was justly famous. 

The syndicating called for six hours a 
week instead of six days. 1 had a little 
extra time on my hands—not enough to 
enable me to write the Great American 
Novel, but sufficient to permit me to 

carry on a tinkering experiment in behalr 
of local geniuses who wanted to produce 
a musical play. 

A talented young Englishman named 
Wathall had written some good tunes. 
He wanted words for them. 

When I was on a visit to the Philip- 
pines, in 1900, the correspondents had 
told me some wondrous tales about the 
Sultan of Sulu and the awkwardness of 
trying to harmonize a New England 
civilization with native Moro customs, 
especially polygamy. 

The bewildered Ki-Ram, with his eight 
wives and genial spear throwers, was 
trying to get in line with the precepts and 
practices of Indianapolis, and the puzzled 
administrators were trying to make the 
Constitution follow the flag. The whole 
situation was opéra bouffe. 

So when Wathall and the amateurs 
asked me to help them out on a “‘show,” 
I volunteered to fix up something which 
would have the tropical island of Jolo or 
Sulu as a background, and would deal 
with our lately acquired colonial problems. 

We had the book and “lyrics” all 
mapped out, and were having a good 
deal of fun, all to ourselves, when Henry 

Savage of the Castle Square Company, 
who was getting ready to be a producing 
manager, heard of our plans, and sug- 
gested that he would give our little opus 
a regular professional try-out at the 
Studebaker Theatre. 

Having attended several first nights by 
Chicago authors in Chicago, and knowing 
that the proposed risk was what any 
insurance man would classify as “extra 
hazardous," I screamed with fright and 

ran up the street, with Colonel Savage in 
close pursuit. This may have been the 


only case on record in which the incipient 
playwright did not pursue the manager. 

Colonel Savage had Yankee persistence 
and vast persuasiveness. He wanted new 
plays by new authors, and he nagged us 
until we completed “The Sultan of Sulu.” 
It started tamely, but we doctored and 
rewrote, and finally—oh, wonder of 
wonders!—landed a substantial success in 
New York and elsewhere. 

Could I get away from my unholy 
reputation by running into a theatre? 
Not at all. I was advised to speed up 
every slow spot in the “book” by putting 
in more of my:“‘characteristic stuff.” 

If I submitted a new scene or a new set 
of verses, the jury in the manager's room 
would say, "It isn't bad; but people 
expect from you more of that real, snappy, 
up-to-date slang." 

I wanted to do something on the o: ler 
of “The Mikado” or “ Patience;” but il 
the plans and specifications handed to me 


-called for ** Chimmy" Fadden, minus the 


dialect. 

The satire on our nebulous colonial 
policies has long been forgotten, but play- 
goers still remember the frivolous song 
**R-E-M-O-R-S-E” and the line about 
“The cold gray dawn of the morning 
after!" 

R-E-M-O-R-S-E! 

The water wagon is the place for me. 
Last night at twelve I felt immense; 
To-day I feel like thirty cents!" 

Also another dainty quatrain, now 
taking on a retrospective value in view 
of recent enactments: 


The world was one kaleidoscope 
Of purple bliss, transcendent hope! 
But now I’m feeling mighty blue; 


Three cheers for the W. C. T. U.! 


Having made the first play a money- 
etter, of course 1 was a marked man. 
The show shops had me hooked and the 
syndicate wouldn’t let go of me, and 
between the two I was constantly incited 
and urged to do the most dreadful things 
to the English language. 


WHEN I prepared for the stage a liter- 
ary soufflé called “Peggy from Paris,” 
I gave way to my most evil impulses and 
permitted one character, “Reginald Hick- 
ey,” to gibber in Choctaw. 

His first song, a melting tribute to the 
girl of his choice, will give you some 
conception: 


I tought I was wise to the whole bunch 
o’ fairies; 
Not one of the lot could put me to the bad; 
I'd mingled a lot with your Maudes and 
your Carries; 
If one tried to kid, she was sorry she had! 
But ev'ry fly mug gets it sooner or later, 
I know that this calico game is no cinch, 
Since I met at the ten-twent’ and t'irty 
eater! 
The girl that I’m nuts on—Miss Lily 
Ann Lynch! 
Lil, I like you Lil, I do! 
Gal! My bonnet’s off to you; 
It’s no case of stringin’, Lil, 
For vou've got me wingin’, still, 


T like you, Lil, for fair! 


The third time up in the theatre I 
resolved to make a stand against the 
forces that were trying to transfer me 
from Olympus to the Bowery. 

I had, in the incubator, a play cf 
country-town life in the Middle West, 
called “The County Chairman." It was 


They Simply Wouldn't Let Me Be a High-Brow, by GEORGE ADE 


all about the home people, and I didn’t 
propose to have them straining over 
verbal gymnastics. So the play was 
shifted from '* Time—The Present" back 
to the eighties. 

When a suggestion was made as to 
"spicing" up the dialogue with the sort 
of chutney and paprika which I was sup- 
posed to carry in stock, then L could 
assume a horrified air and explain that it 
would be an anachronism for me to use 
in a play of the period of 1880 a phrase 
invented in 1902. 

The slangless ‘County Chairman" ran 
for a year on Broadway, and I thought I 
was on the way to reformation, but in the 
resurrected *' College Widow” the relapse 
was pretty serious. Flora Wiggins, the 
proud waitress, who had met so many 
college comics that she didn't have a 
laugh left in her system, was a plain 
reversion to the debased standards of 
Reginald Hickey. 

Also later on, in “Father and the Boys,” 
written for William H. Crane, “Matty” 
McGowan showed up as a boxing in- 
structor and race-track tout, and he was 
simply lingo personified. 

Is it any wonder that, with the news- 
papers, magazines, and playhouses collab- 
orating on a label, I acquired standing 
room on the concrete foundation of the 
pedestal of Fame, and was regarded by 
contemporaries as a sort of house-broken 
“Chuck” Conners? 

“The College Widow” as a book 
probably wouldn’t have brought as much 
good cheer into the world as was manu- 
factured by the youngsters in the rollick- 
ing comedy, and certainly it wouldn't 
have taken in two million dollars at the 
box office—lapsing for a moment into 
sordid details. 


AM not happy over the fact that 
nearly everyone I meet is ready to size me 
up, in friendly curiosity, as a strange being 
whose brief existence has been rounded 
out with slang. 

‘They wait for me to manufacture wanton 
similes, and begin bidding for laughs. 

Somewhere, somebody, with no author- 
ity from you, used the word “humorist” 
—therefore you are expected to Dock- 
stader at a moment’s notice. 

Yes, it is grinding, at times; but you 
remember what Mr. Emerson says in his 
essay on Compensation. The lady who 
gets a pearl necklace must take a little 
neurasthenia on the side. 

When I discovered that I was becoming 
notorious as a person who had no respect 
whatever for the King's English, I began 
to make an extra endeavor to bar the 
current slang from everyday speech and 
be as Bostonian as one born in Indiana 
could hope to be. 

No use! 

'The interviewer, who was after me 


constantly while I was being exploited, 
never would permit me to “arrive.” 
Always I had to “breeze in” or “blow in” 
or “hit the burg." 

And after I had talked to the pleasant 
young reporter, using 18-carat speech 
which would have been approved by any 
minister of the Gospel, he would go back 


to the office and write something like this: | 


SLICK SLANG-SLINGER HERE 


Once there was a Wise Guy who connected 
with the Ducats by using Capital Letters. 
After he had shaken down the Yap Public, he 
beat it to the tall and uncut and tried to put 
one over on the Old Home Town by calling 
himself a Farmer. 

Last night he came whizzing into our Village 
to take a Peek at his New Show. When dug 
up at the Hotel he spieled as follows: “I’m 
sure all het up with Happiness to be back in 
your nifty Metrop. This Settlement is one 
grand Collection of Good Scouts. The new 
Show? Boy, it's a Bear! 
it is!" 


They wouldn't let me go around in 
dark clothes. They insisted on my 
wearing checks and horseshoe pins. 


WHEN I volunteered for publicity 
work during the war, I was constantly 
urged to write my appeals to the public 
in fable form and use plenty of slang— 
“people liked it." 

We all like it—now and then, homeo- 
pathically. 

But the fellow who couldn’t eat a 
quail a day for thirty days—what if he had 
tried to eat one a day for twenty years? 

Is it any wonder that Capital Letters 
cause the Shivers and the latest slick By- 
Word soon becomes a Weariness to the 
Flesh? Sometimes I almost wish— 

Still, I wouldn't have had so much time 
for golf. 

A professional secret, worth its weight 
in radium to anyone who, in writing, pro- 
poses to deal with the bizarre and abnor- 
mal variations of the mother tongue. 

Here it is: 

In compiling a book, never repeat your- 
self. Even the latest and most compre- 
hensive specimen of slang must be used 
only once. As the reader traverses the 
undignified pages, give him new scener 
all the time. i 

Slang becomes a torment if repeated 
over and over. It may be tolerated when 
it has a slight sparkle of novelty and dis- 
appears, refusing to take an encore. 

Slang has become a sort of harmless 
seasoning here in the land of the free. I 
wouldn’t classify it as a diet. 

Use cautiously in broken doses. Don’t 
lean on it too hard or you will become 
hooked up with a habit. Be foxy. The 
soft pedal at all times. Don’t overplay 


the hokum just because it looks sure fire. | 


Lay off of the rough stuff. Class without 
swank. Do you get me? 


“THE Forks,” a story by Irving Bacheller, the famous novelist, 


will appear in the January issue. 


An absolutely true story of an 


unusual kind, it gives you the hidden side of a famous banker, who 
everybody thought was cold and grim. It’s a touching love story too. 


“HOW in the World Did They Ever Do That?" is the question you 
always ask yourself when they do strange and wonderful things in 


the movies. 


In an article next month Mary B. Mullett entertains 


and instructs you with the answers, and after hearing these expla- 
nations you will have a new and greater interest in the pictures. 


I'll tell the world | 
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MERALITE 


DESK TOP DAYLIGHT 


Eyes like anything human cannot 
be abused without serious conse- 
quences. Nothing injures eyesight 
more than light which is wrong in 
quantity or quality. 


Daylight is the best for the eyes 
because Nature makes it perfect 
in quality and diffusion. 


The Emeralite Daylight Attachment 
changes ordinary electric light into soft 


diffused daylight that eliminates glare 
and prevents eyestrain. 


The glass shade is green because this 
color is best for eyes and predominates 
in Nature. 


The combination makes Emeralite the 
perfect desk lamp that adds tone to any 
office and improves clerical efficiency. 


Over 50 
patterns to 
select from 


The Daylight sereen can 
be easily attached to any 
Emeralite, old or new type. 


Genuine Emeralites are 
branded. Look for name 


on green glass shade. 


Bold by Office Supply and 
Electrical Dealers. 


Write for complete 


catalog. 
H. G. McFaddin 
= & Co. 
39 Warren Street, New York City 
Makers of lighting devices since 1874 


and Tractor Business 
Write at once for Big Free 68-Page 
Book which shows how 30,000 gradu- 
have learned here in 6 to 8 weeks. 
from $50.00 to $75.00 a 

Many own garages and make 
500.00 a month. 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. 2022 Kansas City, Mo, 


Genulne Foreign Stamps — Mexico War 
Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c 
. 


approval sheets, 50 to 60'.. Agents Wanted. 


Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 114, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Write Master Letters 


15 


Service, Guatemala, China, cte. Only finest 


revealed to you by Ad-Man Davison, the highest paid letter 
writer in the world. A 48-page free book tells: How letter 
writing xives you a new money-making power and puts 
swift success within your grasp! How to sell your services 
for more; how to make up the other man's mind; attract, 
interest, convince him; how letter writers quickly advance 

from clerk to executive and a bigger future. This 


book is absolutely free. Address Desk 88. 
OPPORTUNITY PRESS 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 


FREE 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail, PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy to 


Copy this Sketch 
C EN) 

learn. Send sketch of Uncle 

Sam with 6c in stamps for 


sample Picture Chart, list of j 
successful students, examples > 
of their work and evidence of 

what YOU can accomplish. 

Please state your age. 


The Landon School F e Saa d Cartooning 


, U. 


, 
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OMFORT, protection from heat, cold and 

dampness, safety from fire, permanence, and 
economy — these are the most important consid- 
erations in home-building. Hollow Tile affords 
them in full measure. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Made in large units of burned clay, with two or 
more air cells, Hollow Tile offers a combination of 
qualities and advantages possessed by no other 
building material. 


Rapid, economical construction is made possible 
by the large shapes; the burned clay resists fire 
and never decays; the air cells insulate from heat 
and cold, assuring comfort the year 'round. 


MAS[ERIILE 


The Trade-Mark of the 
Hollow Building Tile 
Association and. your 
guara ilee of a product 
made in accordance with 
Association Standards 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


REPRESENTING AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Write to Dept. 3712 for 
our book, “Hollow Tile 
Jor the Home,” show- 
ing many charming 


homes with floor plans 


eoSan Rolling | 


Bath Tub wk. 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
12- ses up in space 3 ft 
ters— roll it anywhere 
4 ment for kerosene 
gasoiene or gas. Water heats quickly 
SS waste drains through hose attach 
and sure. Mixes with ed to temporary or petmanent 


any kind of food that | outlet. Simple. Guaran'eed 


p 


attracts rats and mice Write for catalog and price. 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
rhe oldest and largest selling exterminator, 1201 Rowe Bldg. i 


Sold by druggists and general 
stores everywhere. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Write for 
Free Booklet. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


Jersey City, Ask about . 
N. J. Ro-San Indoor 
Closets and Wash- 7} 
stanas No 
Plumbing Reqvired 


DAYS TRIAL 


| Why Men Gamble 


(Continued from page 33) 


of gambling do not see this until it is too 
late. As for the gambling-house clerk, there 
is no other business he could have chosen 
which*would have brought him such small 
returns; no other life which would be so 
hard or so lonesome. It is the hardest 
| and most isolated life one could imagine; 
the most unappreciated life, for it makes 
no difference how hard a man works at it, 
or how proficient he becomes, or how 
honest he is, the men he works for think 
| no more of him than they do of a machine, 
| and will throw him aside as quick as a wink 
if he gets so he can't perform his duties as 
| they think he should. am. 
| Let no man make the mistake of 
| thinking that a gambler leads an easy 
| life. It is one of the most strenuous lives 
| imaginable. He must be up all night. 
, If there is a chance to make a lot he must 
stick with the game, no matter how 
| fagged and worn he is. I have played 
| for as many as one hundred and five 
hours at a stretch. During one such 
game in Oklahoma, Jack Gentry rose 
| unsteadily to his feet, took a few uncer- 
| tain steps, and fell over dead. The 
terrible pace had been too much for him. 
He was exhausted, body, mind and soul. 
An invisible player had been sitting in at 
| that game, and he held the final winning 
| card so far as poor Jack was concerned. 


| ONE thing I have noticed about the class 
| of men who work in gambling houses: 
I have never met one whom you would 
call educated; or, perhaps I should say, 
a college man. Whenever you meet a 
man who has come from a prominent 
family, or is a high-class college graduate, 
he either quits gambling in disgust and 
becomes a big man in the world, or else 
he goes downhill so fast that before you 
know it he has committed some crime or 
gone to hell in some way. 

| These men never become a part of the 


` | gambling houses. I don't know why this 


is, but it is a fact. There are very few 
gambling-house proprietors who can more 
than read and write their own names. 
There are some who cannot even do that. 
Yet there are some mighty smart men in 
these places, men whose brains work so 
fast that the average man seems ratker 
slow and dull beside them. I have known 
, a few men working in gambling houses 
| Who spoke several different languages 
| fluently, who could quote Shakespeare 
| from beginning to end; in short, men who 
| in any other line of business would have 
made themselves famous. 

The really smart men are the card 
players. I mean the men who play games 
like draw and stud poker, or any short 
card game, and who make no pretense of 

, doing anything else. 

I believe that the expert draw or stud 
| poker player has the most active and best 
| developed brain of any class of men—and 
| gets less for it than any other. I never 

saw one in my life who was not broke 
| Ninety per cent of the time; and, with 
| few exceptions, when they die their friends 
|j have to bury them. So what do their 
wonderful brains get them? 

True, as I said before, I have made and 


Interior and Exterior Views 
Truscon Slandard Building 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 
Topeka Plant 
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Woodworking Industry 


The: woodworking industry finds Truscon Standard Buildings 
of very great value. Not only do these buildings eliminate fire 
hazard, but the ease, rapidity and economy with which they 
are erected provide a practical solution to the problem of high 


building costs. 


Truscon Standard Buildings 
cost less than any other type 
of permanent construction. 
They are built entirely of 
interchangeable steel panels 
and can be enlarged or taken 
down and re-erected with 
100% salvage value. Walls 
and roof are made of Truscon 
Alloy Steel which has proved 
its superior durability and per- 
manence by exposure tests 
over a period of years. 


Truscon Standard Buildings 
are furnished in many types 


TRUSCON 


STANDAR 


TRUSCON 


STEEL 
co. 


and practically every size with 
pitched, monitor or sawtooth 
roof. Fireproof, well ventilated 
and affording maximum day- 
light, they make ideal factories, 
machine shops, foundries, 
warehouses, tool rooms, 
freight sheds and cafeterias. 


Return coupon today, check- 
ing the size and purpose of 
the building you require. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


BUILDINGS 
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INFORMATION COUPON 


Diagrams show Types and Sizes of 
TRUSCON STANDARD BUILDINGS 
Fill out Coupon below 


LENGTHS - Any Multiple of 2 0° 

HEIGHTS - Curb to Eave 7. 0^ or 6" 
LANTERN | 12-O" wide provided at Ridge 
of any Building 40° O°or more in width 


TYPE 3 
Widths - 50 -52-56-58 -00-64 
$68-rv0-T4-78-80-84 -90 


TYPE 3M 
Widths - eo - 64 -68 > 70-76 
90-84-90 


TYPE 4 : 
Wiens -. SG [2 335 @ 33) 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widrns - Any Multiple of 26-0 E 
Lengths - Add or Subtract 20 from Multiples of 16-0 


Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio i 
Send Catalog and Information on Truscon Standard i 


Buildings. Type... Width. ft, | 
Length... «f£, Héght o c X 
To be used for... 
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Why have 
Coughs 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES prevent or quickly relieve 
colds, sore throat, coughing, hoarseness, loss of voice, catarrhal and 
asthmatic conditions. At the slightest provocation of throat trouble 
or at a later stage, these lozenges are always effective. 

Public speakers and singers, for over SEVENTY YEARS, have 
found them highly effective in promptly relieving hoarseness and 
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irritation of the throat caused by vocal exertion. Unsurpassed 
for clearing the throat. 
Not a confection, but a genuine cough remedy. Contain no 


opiates or harmful ingredients—safe for children. Will not stain 
hands or gloves. Handy for carrying in pocket or purse—to be 


BROWN'S 9 
BRONCHIAL 2 
A 


Four Sizes: 15c—35c—75c— $1.25 
At all druggists 
General Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO s Inc. 
New York—Toronto 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 


(CREARE 
` PUSHBUTTON KNIFE 
4 7 NO BREAKING or FINGER NAILS 


As your old gas mantles 
break, put on Indestructi- 
ble Usalyte or Lotolyt 
Mantles and watch your 


gas bills go down. They Schrade ; 
are unbreakable and save Cutlery Co., p 
one-third the gas besides. Walden, N. Y. 


Push button, knife 
opens. Locks open, 
loeks closed. Finest 
cutlery steel blades. 


USALYTE | LOTOLYT 


Gas Mantles Gas Mantles 
the Square Box with In the Distinctiy 


T Fully gua eed. Witl 
E i ~ 4 ully guaranteed. ith 
re eA pn oan) ae A stagor fancy handle, $2.00; 
REMEMBER THE Lames- TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE fine pearl or sterling silver, 
ps Y =s || $500. 


sold at Wool. Ñ At all Dealers or 


Usalytes 
worth, Kren 


Evans and Recall Sores, Ñ 13O th St. and Park Ave WM. LAWRENCE 
Totolyts at Kresge's, Good NRW: YORK 66 Broadway New York City 


dealers too. Or sent by us on \\ Manufacturers of the Wonderful 
receipt of price. Dept. 2A. — 


W Usalyte Gas Heaters 


UTI DT DII UO PETERS 


Comfortable! 
False Teeth 


If you suffer the discomfort of a loose, rock- 
ing dental plate, see your dentist. To secure 
immediaterelief use Dr. Wernet's Powder. 
Mildly antiseptic, pleasanttasting and creates 
sufficient adhesion to keep falseteeth firm. Ask 
for Dr. Wernet'sat drugor department stores. 


Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., 113 
Beekman St., New York City. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. 


Dance! 


You can easily learn Modern Ballroom Danc- 
ing now in your own home—no matter where 
you live—by the famous 


Peak System of 


Mail Instruction 


Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz, Two- 
Step and latest Ballroom dances 
taught. Courses constantly revised 
to include the newest dance ideas, 
We Guarantee the Peak System 
to teach you to be an easy, graceful 
and accomplished dancer. qually 
successful with beginners and with 
dancers seeking to improve, and 
learn the latest. society steps. 
New Diagram Method: The result 
of forty years' practical experience. ened 
Easily and quickly learned. Thou- 
sands taught successfully. I can teach you. 
Send Today for FREE Information: Write at once 
for surprisingly low offer. 

William Chandler Peak, M. B., President 
The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. Established 1880 
Room 260 821 Crescent Place Chicago | 


> 


Learn to 


| the dusty road, 


lost seVeral fortunes. I once won forty- 
two thousand dollars in a poker game. 
That time I was gambling with something 
mighty precious. It was the happiness 
and future of a little woman and her kids. 
It happened back in the nineties in 
Muskogee, Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa. I blew into town on the blind 
baggage of a freight and walked up-town, 
where I found a man sitting on the porch 
of the hotel. On my inquiring where I 
could purchase a clean shirt and collar 
this man directed me to the Patten 
Mercantile Store and said he would walk 
over with me, as he was bookkeeper at 
the place and was just finishing up his 
noon hour. I got the collar and shirt, but 
when I went to pay for them, found I 
lacked a couple of dollars of having 
enough. This man—Jim Davis, his name 
was—offered to loan me the necessary 
amount. The courteous, trusting way in 
which he did it touched me deeply. I 
told him he would be repaid in a few days. 


HAT night, while I was eating supper, 
I heard a man telling how he had Just 
lost five thousand in a game. So I got 
busy right away to find out where there 
was a game big enough for a man to lose 
five thousand dollars. The fellow who 
ran the restaurant told me that up-stairs 
in the Adams Hotel was the biggest poker 
game in the country. [t was made up of 
ig cattlemen; and, believe me, it was 
some game! 

Well, I didn't have a cent. But I 
thought that if I could just get into that 
game I could make a pile of money; so I 
went back to Patten's store. Jim was 
just closing up. I told him about the 
game and said, “Mr. Davis, I don't know 
how much money you've got, but. I'm 
one of the best card players in the world, 
and I can beat that game over there if 
you will get me enough to go and sit in. 
You did me a good turn when I needed 
it bad, and if I can get in on that game 
I will make you a lot of money.” 

Well, poor old Jim looked sort of dazed 
for a minute, but he was a dead game 
sport. He told me, sort of solemn-like, 
that he had five hundred dollars in the 
bank. He had been ten years saving it 
up and he was thinking of buying a little 
place for the wife and kiddies. It would 
sure be awful if he lost it; but he was 
going to take a chance! 

can see him yet, paddling off down 
excited and scared, but 
determined, to get that money. He came 
back and put it into the hands of me, a 
stranger; then the poor old fellow turned 
around and cut for home as fast as he 
could go. He was afraid that if he hung 
around the game he would make me 
nervous, so I couldn’t play my best. He 
told me afterward that he intended to tell 
his wife just what he had done as soon as 
he got home, but he didn’t have the nerve. 

I guess he didn't sleep much that night 
and he was down at the store bright and 
early, telling his wife he had some extra 
work to do on the books. Tr was about 
two. o'clock in the afternoon that I went 
into the store. Old Jim’s eyes were 
fastened on my face. He didn’t Say a 
word. Neither did I; but I began pilin 
up the bills on his desk, He counted unti 
he got up to six thousand, and then he 
just cried like a baby. 

I told him to take his half, twenty-one 


Mopet R 
ADAM PERIOD 


Wolowt gz fumed Oak 


Cold Plated Meta! Ports 


Move: H 
LOU XVI PENNOD 


o o Price 
AMonth $135 9* 
Mahagony or Weluut 


LOUIS XV PERIOD 


©O Price 


M oo 
Mahogany, Roe uae Oak| We ship Silvertone Phonographs to all parts of the U. S. 


Jated Meral Parts 


Sear 


Chica; 
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NoMoneyDown 


Let Us Send Yow a SILVERTONE 
Phonograph for Two Weeks’ Trial in Your Home 
Without Expense to You 


E WANT you to try one of these beautiful SILVERTONE 
Phonographs in your own home for two weeks without a cent 
of expense and without obligating you to buy if you are not 
fully satisfied with the instrument 

Select any SILVERTONE Phonograph shown on this page, fill in 
the order blank and mail it to Sears, Roebuck and Co. today. We 
ship SILVERTONE Phonographs on two wecks' trial. You take 
absolutely no risk, nor do you obligate yourself in any way by taking a 
SILVERTONE on trial. All we ask you to do is to give the phonograph 
a thorough test Examine its mechanical features, cabinet work, 
workmanship and finish. Try it with any disc record you desire, and 
note its beauty of tone and fidelity of reproduction. Give it every test 
necessary to prove the truth of our claims for it. And then compare 
the price of the SILVERTONE with that of any other phonograph of 

the sume size, beauty and musical excellence. 
If, at the end of two weeks’ trial, you are not fully satisfied with the 
LVERTONE, if you do not believe that it is in every way worth from 
o 50 per cent more than we ask for It, simply notify us and we will 
take away the phonograph at our own expense and will refund any 
transportation and cartage charges you have paid. The two weeks’ 
test will not have cost you one cent nor placed you under any obligation. 


Play as You Pay—Very Easy Terms 


If, after two weeks’ trial, you are fully satisfied with the SILVERTONE 
und desire to keep it, simply send us the first monthly payment and then 
the same amount each month until the total is paid he amount of the 
monthly payment on each Instrument is shown under the illustrations. 

Compare our terms with those offered on any other phonograph of 
the same high quality. The small monthly payment required on even 
the highest priced models makes it easy for you to own a really fine 
instrument without incurring a heavy financial burden. 


Move. N 


LOUIS Xv PERIOD 


BO Price 


$ 7S Month $2259 


Mahogeny, Walnut or Fumed Ook 


Gold Plared Metal Parts 


This Liberal Selling Plan is the Best Guarantee 


of SILVERTONE Quality 


We know that the SILVERTONE Phonograph Is 
right in every respect—mechanically, musically and in 
design and finish. That is why we can offer them on 
this liberal no money down trial basis. We know that 
when you get a SILVERTONE Phonograph in your 
home for two weeks’ trial you will be convinced of its 
hich quality and will agree with us that it is the best 
phonograph on the market at anywhere near the same 
rice. We have sold over 330,000 SILVERTONE 
*honographs, and the unanimous praise of their owners 
is the most convincing proof of SILVERTONE quality. 


Plays All Disc Records 


The SILVERTONE convertible tone arm is so con- 
structed that it permits the playing of any make of disc 
record, either vertical or lateral cut. It is almost as 
"asy to adjust the reproducer for different types of 
records as it is to change needles. 


Size of Cabinets 


The Model H Cabinet is 45% inches high. 
others are illustrated in proportion. 


The 


QUEEX ANNE PERIOD CONSOLE 


$789. s2150 


Price 


Mahogany or Walnut 
Goid Plated Meta) Parts 


M MÀ m a i — e — — — —— err a 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO THE NEAREST ONE OF OUR FOUR STORES 


ARS, ROEBUCK AND CO 80A90 Date 192 

You may ship me the SILVERTONE Phonograph which I have marked with an (X), without 
any oblization on my part to buy unless I an perfectly satisfied. 

If. after two weeks’ trial, I decide to keep and use the instrument, I will send you the first 
payment for the phonograph and pay the same amount each month until paid In full; then the 
SILVERTONE becomes my property 

Should I decide, after two weeks’ trial, that the SILVERTONE Is not satisfactory, I will notify 
you, and you are to give me instruc tions so that I may send it back at your expense. You are 
also to return to me any transportation and cartage charges I have pald. 

ha always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for the 
purpose of inducing you to grant me these terms, and I give you my pledge that you may feel safe 
in trusting me to pay as agreed. R. F. D. 


Sign 
Here DF N and No. 

(Sign your name here plainly and carefully. If under age, some member of your family who 
is of age and responsible should sign this order with you.) 


County 
County 


Street 


State 


—— tate 
If less than five years, 
give former address 
Do you wish shipment made 
by express or freight? 
(Please give names of TWO references.) ss 
Address Business or Occupation 


Postoffice 


Shipping Point 

I have been located in 
this town since 

My business, occupation 


or profession is 
REFERENCES-- 
Name | 


We do not accept orders from foreign countries. 


Model H 


O Mahogany 
O Walnut 

Price, $135.00 
Payment, 


$5.00 a month. 


Model J 
[] Mahogany 
[] Walnut 
[] Fumed Oak 
Price, $165.00 
Payment, 
Model R 
O Mahogany 
O Walnut 
O Fumed Oak 
Price, $200.00 


Payment, $7.00 a month. 


Model S 
D Mahogany 
C] Walnut 
Price, $215.00 
Payment, .É 

Model N 
O Mahogany 
[] Walnut 
[] Fumed Oak 
Price, $225.00 
Payment, 


$6.00 a month. 


$7.60 a month. 


$7.50 a month. 
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Have You and Yours Mas- 
tered These New Words? 


Bolsheviki ace fourth arm 
Boche camouflage vitamine tank, etc. 


Are you embarrassed when called upon to 
use these new words, and to pronounce them. 


WEBSTER’S 
New International 


DICTIONARY 


** The Supreme Authority” on questions about words, 
places, peoples, etc., is used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women. hy not own, profit 
from, and enjoy this vast fund of facts? 


400,000 Words. 6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 


Type matter is equivalent to that of a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. x 


Ni 


Write for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. 


Free Pocket Maps if you mention American. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


ness today needs law trained men. Free 
book gives experiences of successful law 
trained men, and tells how you can read 
law under guidance of Ex- 
President Taft and 80 other 
eminent aathorities. 
Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 1069, 6088. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Men Wante 


0 become Draftsme 


ary $250 competent Chief Draftsman 
ru train plac 
ion ro" 


ul 
ed in hi led 
tis ive you absolu! a PREE a 
Graftaman’s ated ron "Thousands ‘of draftamen 
Write T aap pte eae 
CREF DRAFTS (AN BOBE, d NL E j1 Broadway 
PATENTS 


BOQ LET FREE HIGHEST REFEREN 
PRI MPTNESS ASSURED TH 
Send 


BEST RESU 
drawing or model for examination and report as 

to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent uu 


624 F Street on, D. C. 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 


sona. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method includes all of the many impor- 


tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings t to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. Forthe beginner 
or experienced players, Endorw y great artists, Successful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio B12.598 ColumbiaRoad, Boston.25, Mass. 


A Delightful Christmas Gift 
Distinctive 

Unique 
Pleasing 


THREE PENCILS, your name engraved in Gold, 50 cts. 


Holly or Floral Box. 
The Imprint Penell Co., 


Reindeer boxes please the kiddies. 
530 Broadway, New York City 


thousand dollars, and open up a joint 
account for Mr. and Mrs. Jim Davis; and 
when they built that new house they 
could put in an extra room for Scotty. 
Sure enough, they did. And they had a 
framed picture of me over the door and 
beneath it a card in a gold border which 
said, "Cherokee, the best and truest 
friend a man ever had." 

Yes, Jim put his half into a house. I 


went into the biggest gamble of all—the: 


Stock Exchange—and lost. 


I REM gambling about eight years ago. 

quit because T ast mad at the owners 
of a big gambling-house in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, and became disgusted with the 
whole business. For years I had been 
accustomed to getting a share of the 
profits in whatever house I worked for 
as dealer. My share usually came to 
from three thousand to thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars a month. 

After I had been at this place in Hot 
Springs a short time I got an envelope 
with two hundred and fifty dollars in it. 
I thought it must be a tip from somebody, 
and paid no attention to it. When I got 
the same kind of envelope for three suc- 
ceeding weeks with the same amount in 
it, I suspected that something was wrong. 
So I went to the proprietor and asked him 
what the idea was. He replied that the 
house had to retrench, and they couldn't 
afford to give me an interest any more; 
but would give me that amount as weekly 
salary. I told him they had another guess 
coming, and left. 

Now, a good dealer is invaluable to a 
gambling-house. He occupies much the 
same position as a referee in a prize fight 
or the umpire at a ball game. He must 
be a man in whose judgment and word 
the players have absolute confidence. If 
any dispute comes up as to whom the 
pot belongs, it is up to the dealer to decide. 
He must be a man whose judgment and 
veracity are unquestioned; otherwise 
there would be endless arguments and 
fights, with probable gun play. I con- 
sidered myself an asset to a house, and 
I thought I was entitled to an interest. 
So far as I know, there are only two other 
dealers in the country who received an 
interest in the house for which they 
worked. 

As I say, I was mad and disgusted; so 
I took a train for San Francisco, where I 
heard there was a place that needed a 
dealer. It didn’t look good to me when 
I got there, and my wife seized the 
psychological moment to say, ‘‘Scort, 
you’ve always complained that gambling 
was a waste of time and got you nowhere. 
Why don’t you quit now?” 

Well—I looked at her; this staunch, 
uncomplaining companion of many years. 
I thought of the time back in Dayton, 
Ohio, when I was running a gambling- 
house there, and saw her in the yard of a 
Catholic academy, where she was going 
to school. Memories of our courtship and 
marriage came before me, and, more vivid 
still, a sudden realization of the sense of 
isolation which must often have been hers 
because of the life I led. And, thinking 
of all these things, I said to her, “All 
right, old girl, I'll quit!" 

That very day we got on a train and 
came to Los Angeles. I had only one 
dollar and a half when I landed here. I 
hadn't saved a cent in all those years 


when I had been flying high and making 
big money. 

Salesmanship appealed to me, so I 
tackled Stetson and Barrett, wholesale 
grocers, for a job. I told them the onl 
legitimate job I had ever held was wit 
the Union Clothing Company of El Paso, 
Texas, of which H. L. Heyle wąs pro- 
prietor. [t was one time when gambling 
was closed. I was broke, took the job at 


twenty dollars a week—and stayed with 
it two weeks. 
They wrote Henry Heyle. He didn't 


reply. Instead, he just took a train for 
Los Angeles, walked into their store, and 
told them if they could get me to go to 
work I'd make them one of the best 
salesmen they ever had. That’s the sort 
of a friend Henry Heyle was. He had 
taken an interest in me when I went to 
work for him; and after I left him had 
kept track of me with letters, urging me 
to quit gambling. When he got that 
letter from the grocery firm he just 
decided he'd step onto the train and run 
down to Los Angeles and see that I got 
started off right. 

I worked for Stetson and Barrett for 
three years and made an average of about 
six hundred dollars a month selling cigars 
for them. At the end of that time, I 
decided I'd like to go into the cigar busi- 
ness for myself. 1 had saved quite a 
little, and I invested one thousand five 
hundred dollars in a little store and 
purchased between four and five thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock. I’ve been able 
to clear about six hundred a month on 
my business and own a nice little home in 
a good residence district in Los Angeles 
and have my own car. We have a nice 
garden and I'm buying a ranch out in the 
country. 


PEOPLE often remark on my youthful 

appearance. They say I look about 
twenty years younger than I really am. 
If this is so I can only attribute it to my 
mental attitude toward life—you might 
call it my philosophy. Inever worry. I 
never hold malice toward anyone. If I 
get angry, it lasts only a moment. I don’t 
harbor grudges and I don't get jealous. 
I never knock anybody. 

Where would Í have been in the busi- 
ness world to-day had I taken up a 
business career when I was a young man? 
It is no use speculating on that now. But 
I know that the man who takes up the 
life of a gambler places a yoke around his 
neck just as effectually as though he were 
a slave. He has committed himself to an 
outside jail. He is worse off than the man 
who has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. The man in the penitentiary 
knows he is there, and so far as the world 
is concerned he is dead. The gambler is 
dead, but doesn't know it. He realizes it 
only after the best part of his life is gone. 
Too late he finds that his life has been 
thrown away and has been empty of 
everything good and worth-while as if he 
had spent it inside the walls of a jail. 

I think one of the best things a city 
could do to check gambling would be to 
have a gambling house going under mu- 
nicipal ownership with skilled gamblers 
as instructors to teach young men how 
impossible it is for them to win for any 
length of time. If you do that, you will 
do more than has ever been done before 
to cure the gambling fever. 
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Put Yourself at the Big Desk 


The picture above is a scene you can find in any big 
office, at the opening hour. 


A crowd of men getting ready for work—carrying in 
the heavy ledgers, books and records—opening them— 
then standing over them all day long doing routine 
work—the work that brings small pay. 


Some of these men are young, alert, ambitious. 
Others—once young, alert, ambitious—now old and 
slow-moving, are still in the rut, still in the small pay 
class, still “at work on the books." 


The door opens and a man steps to a big mahogany 
desk, looks about, takes up some reports, issues instruc- 
tions, prepares for a day, not of drudging routine, but of 
direction—management. 


That man is the Auditor, the Expert Accountant— 
whose analytical knowledge of business has taken him out 
of the rank of mere office workers and made him an 
executive, directing and supervising the work of others. 
Heisone of the concern’s high salaried men—anexecutive. 


In which class are YOU, now? In what direction are 
you headed—for routine work in your later years or for 
the big desk of a manager? 


Train in Higher Accounting 
by the LaSalle “Problem Method” 


Know Higher Accounting and your rise will be certain. The 
call for experts in this specialty is constant, insistent—there are 
net nearly enough men competent to fill the high salaried posrtions 
that are waiting. 


By the LaSalle “Problem Method” you are not only given the 
most thoro instruction in Business Analysis and Organization, 
Accounting, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law and 
Financial Management, Income Tax Work, etc., but you learn 
to do by doing. You work out the actual problems that must be 
solved daily by the expert accountant. This is the practical way 
to learn; when you take a big job you are perfectly at home in it 
from the very beginning. 


The course is under the personal supervision of William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Director of the Illinois Society of Certied Public 
Accountants, and of the National Association of Cost Accountants, 
assisted by a large staff of Certified Public Accountants, including 
members of the American Institute of Accountants. 


And when you have completed your training in these subjects 


you are entitled to enrollment in any of LaSalle's Elective Courses 
in Accounting by which you can specialize in the Accounting Pro- 
cedure of any particular branch of business such as Insurance, 
Public Utility Corporations, Financial Houses, Iron and Steel Mills, 
Educational Institutions, Dry Goods Firms, Retail Stores, etc. 

In addition to its large staff of Accounting Experts, LaSalle 
offers you consulting privilege with its 450 specialists and author- 
ities in all departments of business, who not only help you to qualify 
for the bigger positions, but will be ever ready to help you in any 
way they can to make good after you are on the job. 


Find Out Now 


If you are ambitious for quick promotion, find out what LaSalle 
training and service can do for you. Simply mailing the coupon 
will bring complete information. Write at once, and we will also 
send our famous book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One"—a book 
which has inspired nearly 250,000 men with the success spirit. 


Send the coupon—NOW. 
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and ‘Distinction 
ORE than a hundred 


rare dainties for the 
dining table of folks who 
wish to accentuate in the 
menu an atmosphere of 
subtle food discernment. 


Let our recipe booklet 
“ Where Epicurus Reigns” 
post you; sent on request 
with name of your nearest 

Cresca distributor. 


CRESCA COMPANY 
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: 360 Greenwich St., New York 


ABill-Fold for Every Purpose 


You can put system in your pockets with 
an “American Gentleman” bill-fold. It com- 
bines neatly and compactly 12 features that 
are useful every day. (See picture.) Strongly 
made of genuine leather. Stitched through- 
out, no edges pasted. Choice of black or 
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"American Gentleman." It is a bill-fold to 
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'The Queer Reunion of Three. 
Friends 


(Continued from page 31) 


trembling hand, from his lips pressed tight 
together, that the department man was 
reaching the limits of his powers of 
repression. 

"What is it, old fellow?" he asked, 
putting his hand on Mart’s knee. 

"Oh, I can't talk to you, Charlie! 


| You'd ps me wrong. But there's some- 


| dt sos 


thing I’ve been wanting to say to you! 
Three or four years ago, I thought I'd 
come to you and try to say it. But I 
couldn't then. I started writing it one 
day—as a letter to you; but I didn't mail 
. Changed it, instead; worked it 
over—from lack of nerve to bring it to 
you. I had my wife bring it down to me 
this afternoon." He produced a long en- 
velope filled with folded papers. 

Charles took it and, switching on the 
reading light behind him, pulled out the 
enclosure and read the typewritten title: 
*Some Notes on the Situation, Economic 
and Moral, of Men Who Do Not Progress 
—With particular reference to Tolbert, 
Cresson, and Company. Respectfully 
submitted.” 

Estabrook looked up from this title to 
the eyes of his friend who had not suc- 
ceeded, and Charlie’s throat for an in- 
stant was a little uncertain. 

“Thank you, Mart,” he said; “I'll read 
it to-night as soon as I get home.” 

“Thank you," Mart said. “Were at 
Montrose now, Charlie. There’s a trolley 
line here. I'll get out.” 

“Sit down," Charles commanded. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I'll not go a mile out of my 
way to take you home?” 

He put out the light again, realizing 
that it was making Martin uncomfortable; 
and the car ran rapidly west past rows of 
darkened houses and many small, new 
two-flat buildings. 

“There seems to have been a great deal 
of development through here recently,” 
Estabrook commented. “Your property 
must be going up in value all the time. ... 
Hello!” Suddenly he read a street name, 
seized the speaking tube to the driver's 
seat and directed, “South to the next 
corner; west half a block.” 

“Im not there now," Martin said. 

“No? You guide him." Charles gave 


| over the tube. 


UT the car had already turned again 
west on the next street south. As 
it passed the middle of the block both 
Martin and Charles looked out upon the 
well-proportioned, homelike house which 
had been Mart's, fifteen or twenty years 
earlier, when the man who progressed had 
last visited theman who had not. When the 
car finally halted it was before a smaller, 
older, run-down-looking place in a block 
so inferior that it caused the driver to look 
about dubiously and to question as he 
opened the door, “This right, sir?” 
“Yes,” said Martin. "I thank you 
very much," he said to his companion. 
* Good night, Charles." 


"Good night, Martin," Charles said, 


sitting stupidly in the car while Martin 
stepped past him and out. 

*Home, Mr. Estabrook?" asked the 
driver. 

Mr. Estabrook nodded; but when the 
man started to shut the car door, he found 
his employer's arm thrusting it back, and 
Mr. Estabrook got out. 

* Wait a minute, Martin!" 


"THE department man, who already had 
his key in the house door, turned to see 
the president hastening after him up the 
gravel walk. Where they confronted each 
other there was enough light from the dis- 
tant street lamps for Charles to see 
Martin's face; but Martin could not see 
Charles's so clearly. 

“Martin, what are you doing here?" 
Charles asked. 

"Here?" said Martin. “Why—lI live 
here." 

“You own this place?" 

“No,” Martin replied. “No; I rent it.” 

“T see. Do you still own the house I 
used to come to?” 

é No.” 

“When did you sell it?” 

“Five years ago.” 

[1j] Why?" 

“I had a thousand or so of my own 
money in there; I had to get it out." 

“That wasn't good Bienes, Mart! 
Why didn’t you come to me?” 

“Go to you!" Mart gasped. “I thought 
I'd rather see myself in hell, first!” 

The president of T: olbert, Cresson, and 
Company recoiled a little. “ You went to 
the old man when you started buying the 
house, Martin." 

“Hed never been any particular pal of 
mine. Jim Lambert, a friend of mine, went 
to you about five years ago for some money. 
Do you remember what you gave him?" 

* No," Estabrook admitted. 

“ Advice not to get into debt, Charlie! 
Well, I didn't need any advice; and I 
didn't want any personal favor of a 
private loan from your pocket for old- 
time's sake. You pulled out of the busi- 
ness for the Tolbert family and yourself 
and a few more of the high-up officials, a 
million or so that year, Charlie, biggest 
year you'd ever had. It caused a lot of 
talk about you, a lot of dinners where you 
made speeches. You said a lot of fine, 
progressive things about merchandizing 
methods and credits; paid the store force 
a compliment for its loyalty and enthu- 
siasm—and you let the fourth year under 
your management pass without any of us 
the better for any of the big profit. 

* A little extra money that year ke a 
have saved my house; saved Jim La 
bert's. But that's our own fault, likely. 
It’s not having anything saved in the 
business that hurts, Charlie! Nothing for 
me to show for twenty-eight years in the 
store but the old job at the old pay and— 
when I'm all used up and shot—a pension! 
Good God, Charlie; you can't even 
imagine what it is to—to be a sixth-rater! 
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The Brick Home finally | 
Costs the Least 


No matter what its original price, the Brick home finally 
costs the least; is soonest paid for and has the highest 
market value in event of sale. 
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The home of Brick, excepting trim, never requires paint- 


Ede juvet Dent ing; insurance premiums are low; fuel costs less because 
solid walls of Brick keep out the cold and keep all rooms 
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after that, only 1 per cent per year. On the other hand, 
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And, whereas the average life of a “painted house" is 
30 years, the Brick home affords a century of happy, con- 
tented living for yourself and your descendants. 


Send for our free pamphlet which gives these facts in detail. 


By building now you can move into your home in the spring. The 
need of homes far exceeds the supply. Material costs will not be 
lowered to any appreciable extent. The freedom and comfort of your 
own home far outweigh its cost at any price. 


With every building operation it pays to consult an architect 
or engineer. Ask them about Brick—they'll tell you. 


THE Common Brick [NDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
1305 SCHOFIELD BUILDING 
CLEVELAND. Onio 


“BRICK for the Average Man's Home" contains 35 modern 
home designs for which working drawings are available. 
Price, $1. “BRICK, How to Build and Estimate" is used 
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manual for builders. Price, 25c. These books are rich in 
information. Send $1.25 and get both books. 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE 
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130% 131" Stand PARK Ave. 


“Tt isn’t that we didn’t have the same 
chance you had; I know I had. And Jim 
Lambert had. A hundred of us started off 
with the same chance at the big job; but 
we didn't have it in us to be... . big men. 
We've gone through the hell of finding 
that out; and we don't grudge you the big 
job and the big interest in the firm. You 

ad something big coming to you; but we 
think something might be coming to us, 
too! Not just more wages; we want that, 
harder than you'll ever know; but we 
want a part in the company that we've 
worked for as hard as ever you have. 

* We don't expect a big part. We're not 
big men—but we all have the devils of old 
dreams in us, dreams you've forgotten, 
Charlie, because for you they've come 
true; but for us—they're just ashes of 
dreams, Charlie, cold and burnt out. And 
they don't shake down decently, as they 
ought to when the fire's out; they stick in 
you and choke you—because, after all, 
there's a few coals left in you that only 
need lighting to burn again!" 

Mart had his fingers inside his collar 
and was dragging at it as though, in fact, 
he was choking. Behind him, his house 
door opened and a woman had come out. 

“Martin, what is the matter?" she said 
inalarm. “You’ve been raising your voice 
so! . .. Why, Mr. Estabrook's with you!” 

Martin gaped at her, at Estabrook, and 
suddenly clutched at the president's arm. 

"Charlie! What have T been saying to 
you?" he appealed. “I—I didn't mean it 
all, Charlie!" 


HE president of Tolbert, Cresson, and 

Company, upon reaching his home 
half an hour later, kept his word given to 
the head of department thirty-eight. Be- 
fore going to bed, he read “‘ Some Notes on 
the Situation, Economic and Moral, of 
Men Who Do Not Progress. . . . Respect- 
fully Submitted." Then, although he had 
not pledged himself to a rereading, he 
went through every page again. 

The next day, ignoring his office and 
personal engagements, he made a round 
of the store, devoua little attention to 
the stocks of materialsor to the customers, 
but studying, as he never had before, the 
people making the sales. That night, he 
again reread Mart’s “Notes.” The next 
morning, as he continued his study of the 
store, he caught a glimpse of Pete Kem- 
ble, who also was making the rounds. 

That evening, Peter—who had dined 
the previous night at Martin Blair’s— 
came to Estabrook’s for dinner. Only 
when the old friends were left together to 
cmoke and chat the evening out did 
either bring up business. 

“I saw you in the store to-day, Pete," 
said Charlie. “Tell me what you think is 
the matter with the business I'm running." 

Pete removed his cigar from his lips and 
held it before him, staring at it. 

“You know what's the matter, Charlie. 
Mart told you night before last; gave it to 
you in writing. He showed me a copy. 
"Notes on the Situation, Economic and 
Moral, of Men Who Do Not Progress." 

Charlie, in spite of himself, flushed a 
little and visibly perspired. . . .**With 
Special Reference to Tolbert, Cresson, 
and Company,” he continued the title. 

“Respectfully submitted," Pete fin- 
ished. 

“Yes,” said Charlie. 


what you think of them." 


Pete, tell me 


Peter Kemble—of expectations to net 
eighty thousand that year and just getting 
started—arose from his comfortable chair 
and stood before Charles Estabrook, 
possessor of profits of about three hundred 
thousand that year, plus his salary. 

* Been thinking to-day, Charlie, since 
reading those ‘Notes,’ and talking to 
Mart and going through the store, that in 
a good many ways Mart Blair's a more 
important man than you are, or than I 
am. Not bigger, of course; bigness is— 
well, you know. But he's more—signifi- 
cant. That's the word, Charlie." 

“How?” Charlie demanded. 

“Hard to say exactly—but easy to feel, 
Charlie. Big men like you and me, and 
lots of bigger men we both know; we— 
well, I think this country and this genera- 
tion have gone about as far for us as it 
wants to; we're pretty well developed. 
This generation is thinking of turning its 
attention to the smaller fellows. And the 
big man, who wants to stay big, had bet- 
ter understand that pretty quick, and do 
something for the other sizes; or, rather, 
not iint in the way of their doing the 
right thing for themselves. Mart is 
significant because he's grasped a good 
many bearings of that fact, which I'd 
forgotten, or which hadn't occurred to me. 
Had they to you, Charlie?” 

“ No," Charlie confessed, “ they hadn't." 

"Not strange, either. New ideas 
haven't much of a habit of growing from 
the top downward; the other way is the 
natural direction. . . . You're seeing the 
old lady to-morrow night, I understand, 
Charlie. I called on her this afternoon. 
Older, she is; but keen, practical, alive; 
mighty interested in the store. Give you 
a tip from her talk tome. Look again over 
‘Mart’s ‘Notes. . . . Respectfully sub- 
mitted' before you drop in at the old 
house to-morrow night.” 


~ PROMPTLY at eight o’clock upon the 
;^ Text evening; the president of Tolbert, 
, Cresson, and Company rang the bell at 
the big old Tolbert mansion on the drive 
and, in ceremonious manner, the butler 
announced his presence to old Mrs. 

Dixon Tolbert. Thereupon, as lady and 
liege, they dined together; and afterward 
in the drawing-room, the steward ren- 
dered his accounting for the year. 

It seemed to Estabrook that the old 
lady had aged distinctly even since he had 
last seen her. Though she intelligently 
and accurately checked the profit sheet, 
as she always had, done, it seemed to in- 
terest her only as an arithmetical feat. 
But, as Pete had warned Charlie, she was 
more than ever interested in the state of 
the store; and she did not at all like the 
report of the number of persons who had 
resigned to take positions elsewhere. 

. “ People never left Tolbert, Cresson, and 
Company in this way before, Charles," 
she rebuked directly. When new people 
had the opportunity to work for us, thev 
were glad to stay. You and I must cor- 
rect this.” 

" Yes," Estabrook admitted. 

" You've recently seen in the papers, I 
suppose, how my grandson Victor has 
been acting," she went on after a mo- 
ment's thought; and at first. Estabrook 
believed her mind had wandered from the 
subject. “Before this last disreputable 
defiance of me, I told him I would cut him 


off, if he was guilty agin... . It is im- 


-_-— - 
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possible to think of him as succeeding to 
my husband’s place. His brother Dixon 
would have made a great merchant; he 
had serious, fine ideals. But he is buried 
in France. . . . I, too, am very near the 
end,*Charles. I must put off no longer 
consideration. of the disposal of my 
holdings in Tolbert, Cresson, and Com- 
pany. Even before you brought me this 
dismaying report of the dispersal of our 
people, I had heard that our store was— 
changing. My husband, when he died, 
left stock to you and to four others, in 
varying amounts. How many others de- 
serve a share in the store now?" 

The president of the store leaned for- 
ward, his pulse quickened with excite- 
ment. Although Beter had prepared him 
to expect something unusual, this an- 
nouncement stirred him with its prospect 
of operations which he might direct; to his 
own advantage—yes—but also in the 
direction of ideals grasped by him only 
since Pete had returned to town and he 
had driven Mart Blair home. 

Charlie—not Charles G. Estabrook, 
but the Charlie who had been Mart’s 


room-mate and Pete’s—rose to his feet. 


“Everybody who has faithfully given his 
work to the store, Mrs. Tolbert!" he said. 

“ Everybody?" repeated the old lady, a 
trifle confused. “I had an idea that I 
should include many more than my hus- 
band did—perhaps thirty or forty more." 


ESTABROOK took from his pocket 
some folded papers. 

“Ten years ago Mr. Tolbert acted 
generously and progressively," he said, 
“when he gave us stock. To-day it seems 
that if a business is long to hold together, 
it must interest and reward not only its 
directors but .veryone. . . . I myself have 
come to realize this only recently, through 
Kemble, and another man, who has been a 
subordinate in the store for twenty-eight 
years. His name is Blair; I am creating a 
new place in our organization for him. 
A few days ago he supplied me with a 
remarkable report on the store, which 
he called ‘Notes on the Situation of 
Men Who Do Not Progress.’ Even be- 
fore I knew you proposed a stock distri- 
bution, I decided to bring this to you; 
it is so vital a treatment of the situa- 
tion before us to-day that I wished to offer 


it in place of my usual recommendation." 

Before Pete Kemble went back to 
the Argentine, three men sat again at 
a reserved table in the restaurant of 
Pete's hotel. But this time there was no 
sending out for tickets to a musical 
comedy to,tide them over a difficult 
evening. For two hours, after they had 
pushed their coffee cups aside, so that they 
might spread out the papers which Esta- 
brook and Blair had brought, three old 
friends smoked, and talked, and planned 
together. 

“Gosh! but you fellows are going to 
have a lot of fun putting this thing 
through!" said Pete enviously, as they 
finally shoved back their chairs. ‘‘Wish 
I was in on it!” 

“You! In on it!” echoed the president 
of Tolbert, Cresson, and Company. ‘‘ You 
started it. Didn’t he, Mart?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the former head of de- 
partment thirty-eight. Catching himself 
up, he flushed painfully. Then he 
straightened his shoulders, looked square- 
ly at them, with a humorous and confident 
twinkle in his eyes, and added: “ Yes, sir! 


You bet he did—Charlie!”’ 


You—At the Movies 


and allow them to squeeze in, the rest of 
the waiters being too good-natured to kick. 

In the big cities, the tipping problem 
gives a lot of trouble. One manager even 
went so far as to create a mystic order of 
ushers, each member taking an oath to 
accept no gratuities. But human nature 
is weak, and the public is more often to 
blame than the boys. They simply force 
their money on them as a bribe for prefer- 
ential treatment. Girls are less liable to 
this form of bribery than boys. 


"THE head usher, who must distribute 
the crowd as it comes in, has some 
curious adventures with the human mind, 
the principal one resulting from the strange 
fact that half the people do not know the 
left hand from the right. ] 
One day, a sweet little woman came in 
with a small boy, and the usher said, “To 
your right, madam." Off she bustled in 
the right direction, but in a moment she 
stopped, and, looking first at one hand 
and then the other, walked around in a 
large circle until she faced the left aisle. 
Again she stopped and looked for a long 
time at her right hand. Finally she took 
off her gloves and located her wedding 
' ring. Now she had it! And started back. 
But by this time she evidently got tangled 
.again, so in sheer bewilderment she 
stepped up to the head usher and said, 
“Will you kindly show me where I am 
to go? You know, I'm a stranger in town.” 
n a regular theatre one buys a ticket 
for a definite seat; and, as the best are 
down in front, the buyer passes the 
cheaperonesin haughty disdain, and reach- 
ing his two ór three dollar fauteuil, turns 
around to see whom he knows—hoping 
also to be seen! But in the movie theatre 
the problem is reversed; for the cheaper 
seats are in front, and the patron holding 
such a check must pass enviously by the 
rear and middle sections to reach his 


— a 
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lace. By no chance does he turn around, 
but flops into his seat up to his neck, 
hoping he won't be noticed by anybody 
farther back. 

As the tickets do not specify particular 
seats, but only the section, the temptation 
to sneak into the good places is quite 
irresistible. When an usher starts down 
the aisle with half a dozen ''28's" she is 
likely to arrive at that section with but 
two or three of the meekest lambs, the 
rest having dropped off, one at a time, 
into the "39's" The usher therefore 
tries to walk with her head turned back- 
ward, so that when she “lamps” an 
offender she is able to go back and ravish 
him from his stolen seat. 

“Oh, I thought these were the “25's” 
he will invariably lie, as he is led shame- 
facedly forward. 

Another stall is to buy cheap seats and 
then, waiting for the first break in the 
two-hour program, to get up with the 
bunch as shout going out, and drop into 
the rear seats for the rest of the show. 
Many patrons develop a passion for a 
particular seat, and won’t stay unless they 
can get it. 

Some exhibitors think the bigger the 
screen the better it can be seen; but this 
is an unscientific conclusion. I know of 
one house that boasts a projection screen 
of 35 by 38 feet; but even the spectators 
in the center have to move their heads to 
encompass it all, and as for those in front, 
the picture is "keystoned" from every 
angle. From the center the keystone is 
big at the base; and to those on the side 
the distortion is almost grotesque. Besides, 
the smaller the picture the stronger is the 
light that illumines it. Experience has 
shown that a projection screen about 20 
by 25 is best from every angle. Anything 
much larger makes the figures too ele- 
phantine and dissipates the light. 

As a rule little boys prefer front seats. 


First of all, they like their freedom, and 
don't care to be planted behind grown-ups, 
who both edit their conduct and block out 
half the picture. Next, size is always a 
factor in a boy's enjoyment. He loves 
the superlative in all things. “My 
brother's biggern your’n!” . . . “Well, 
mine kin beat yours runnin'." . . . So they 
like to see a picture where it is biggest. 
And, just as long-sightedness is peculiar 
to old age, shortsightedness is most 
common in youth. As for the people 
who wear glasses they are best suited in 
the middle section. 


OF COURSE, Love is rampant in the 
back seats. ''Lovers Row” is vibrant 
with tender thrills throughout romantic 
films; and when the hero presses the heroine 
to his breast in the final clinch, one can 
almost hear the sighs of perfect bliss that 
come from the back row “coos”—as the 
ushers call them. 

In the early days of the pictures, when 
the houses were almost dark, there was 
some trouble with the fresh-alec who came 
in to pick flirtations. One of these birds 
would stall around until his eyes got used 
to the dark, and then, when he could 
locate an unattached woman, he would 
PE in beside her as though he were half 

lind and didn't know where he was 
sitting. The worst part of it was that the 
woman would often leave the theatre in 
disgust without reporting the pest. 
he genus still exists, but he is becoming 
rare. Furthermore, his game is not easy 
now, both because of the added light and 
the fact that ushers have learned to spot 
him almost on sight. When they find a 
single man repeating on a show several 
times, they watch him closely. If he 
takes a seat beside an unattached woman, 
one of the staff takes a seat behind him; 
and if he shows the slightest familiarity, 
he is touched on the shoulder and asked 
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THE (03) i 
TEACHES TRADES V 


Army Class in Auto Mechanies 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts 


Army Agricultural School 
Camp Grant, Illinois ' 


“Flyweights’’ 


HERE is a trade school 
where a young man may 
choose a trade, learn to be skilled 
in that trade, and earn a good 
living while learning. 
He may choose one of a hun- 
dred occupations. 
This trade school gives him an 


opportunity to learn under com- 
petent instructors. 

Nor does it cost him a penny. 
He earns a good living while he 
is learning. 

This unusual school of trades 
is the new, democratic peace- 
time Army. 


EARN, LEARN and TRAVEL 
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out. The breed is cowardly to a man, and 
they always beat it.. Often the mere 
presence of the watcher behind him will 
cause the creature to change his seat. If 
he feels that he is still watched, he’ll make 
a quiet duck. If the women would only 
call an usher, we would soon be rid of 
the insect. 

Of course every movie house has freak 
patrons. I know of one fat man who is 
so amused at the antics of a certain 
comedian that he doubles up with laughter 
and thus misses half the action; so he 
always comes another time to see the 
other half. Mutes also flock to the 
picture houses and talk incessantly on 
their hands. Even blind people go with 
friends, who seem able to make the 
picture intelligible to them. 

The “superfan” is also worthy of note. 
Though having no connection with the 
industry, he follows the game as a tout 
follows a race track. He can tell you more 
about the lives of the actors, photographic 
technic, continuity, and plagiarisms, than 
the editor of a movie magazine. Though 
often a bore in the audience, his written 
criticisms are sometimes valuable. 

Then there is a certain quota of censor- 
minded people who, because they do not 
like certain things, believe they should be 
stopped. One fellow who said that it was 
immoral, even by suggestion, to show a 
hanging scene, wanted to have the pro- 
prietor hanged for showing it! 

The most interesting fans in Los Angeles 
are the picture people themselves. At all 
first runs, movie actors are present in 
droves. For the most part they take 
their places ih line just like other patrons. 
Often I have looked down upon the wait- 
ing line on a Monday night and beheld 
half a dozen of the famous million-dollar 
stars waiting their turns at the box office. 


ANAGERS of picture theatres have a 

saying, “Once a deadhead always a 
deadhead.” For some curious reason, if 
a house ever extends a courtesy to a man, 
he thinks he must ever afterward come 
in free. If passes were granted to all who 
think they are entitled to them, the houses 
would be largely paper. I'll say this for 
the prominent movie actors, however; 
very few of them ask for passes, but go 
to the window like real sports even to see 
their own pictures. Some of the petty 
beggars could well emulate their example. 

st articles in the theatre present the 
most baffling problems. It is easy to 
understand gloves. The theatre has a 
bushel a month, unclaimed, which it turns 
over to the Red Cross Salvage Bureau. 
But what explanation is there to offer for 
a three hundred dollar fur coat, never 
called for? And hats! How can a woman 
go out hatless and never notice it? If 
she does, why in the name of heaven 
doesn't she call for her missing headgear? 
Ore theatre actually had a baby on its 
hands last year for over eight hours before 
its mother woke up to the fact she had 
forgotten her little pet. 

atpins, buckles, and powder puffs are 
scooped in by the gross, besides scores of 
hand bags and pocketbooks. The latter, 
I regret to $0 have usually been frisked 
by someone else who found them first and 
then kicked them under the seats. An- 
other class of articles that adds immensely 
to the daily salvage is the plunder left by 
shoppers. Everything from garters to 


pumpkin pies is found under the seats. 
One usher discovered a birthday cake 
upon which was embossed in pink goo, 
“Good luck to Mayme.” 

But the most puzzling find I know of 
was a woman's shoes. How, in the name 
of all that is comfortable, could the lady 
have left, only half-shod, without knowing 
it? One's first guess, of course, is that it 
was one of a pair that she'd been having 
mended. But this one showed no such 
sign, and was even covered with mud, 
still fresh and wet. 

During the war, a janitor said to the 
manager of a certain theatre, “Say! if 
you'll have the boys play the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ every hour I'll work 
for ten dollars a week less." 

"Why the superpatriotism, Jim?" 
answered the old man. 

“ Because every time the bunch stands 
up they spill enough junk on the floor to 
buy a battleship,” he replied. 


OFTEN during a performance someone 
will drop something—such as a coin or 
a ring—that will roll, and the loser will 
start looking for it on all fours like a bird 
dog. As soon as an usher sees the dis- 
turbance, she rushes up with her electric 
flashlight for fear some boob will light a 
match, which of course is always likely 
to start a panic in a dark house. If not 
found at once, the light is withdrawn and 
the patron told to wait, as the confusion 
spoils the pictures for everybody in range. 

e once had a woman so bent upon 
retrieving her treasure that she spent her 
entire attendance on her hands and knees, 
missed a fifty-cent show while she searched 
for a quarter—and then never found it. 

Perhaps you have noticed that none of 
the big metropolitan picture theatres— 
and few of the suburban ones for that 
matter—permit vending of pop corn, 

eanuts, package candy, or chewing gum. 

he reason is that any profits which might 
accrue couldn't possibly compensate for 
the annóyance. The crinkling of paper 
is irritating to many people; and the foot- 
in-the-mud resonance, coming from a 
bunch of four youngsters trying to nego- 
tiate all-day suckers, will leave empty 
seats all about them. Also, several shop 
girls, chewing ''double-strength" gum, 
will cause half the congregation to move 
to windward. 

One time, when a friend of mine 
emerged from the theatre after witnessing 
one of the dare-devil comics, he was all 
white around the gills and his hair had 
turned gray within the hour. 

“For the love of Mike!" said I, “‘what’s 
happened? Did the picture give you a 
fright?" 

“Fright nothin'!" he announced. “If 
I'm white, it's because of two girls settin' 
back o' me. They were eatin' marsh- 
mallows, and every time they laughed 
they blew powdered sugar all over the 
back o' my neck." 

These annoyances to the public, how- 
ever, are as nothing compared with the 
trouble given the owner by littering the 
theatre with crumbs of nuts, candies, and 
pop corn; for no self-respecting rat would 
miss such a spread. These scavengers 
know that where people congregate there 
is bound to be food.. In a steel and 
concrete building they will actually come 
in the front door. The theatre manager 
might be glad to have this janitorial 


assistance, but for the fact that one rat 
in a house full of women is likely to start 
ariot. A few cool men can often avert a 
fire panic, but no parliament of men could 
convince a woman that there was peace 
on earth or the least good will so long as 
she thought there was a rat at large. 

But if candy is an annoyance, gum is a 
downright pest. If left to the picture 
exhibitors, gum would have been the 
subject of national prohibition long before 
alcohol was. After the flavor has been all 
chewed out, the gummer will stick the 
wad on the seat in front of him, or park 
it on the bottom of his own chair. I have 
often wondered if the enthusiasm a patron 
exhibits for a particular seat was not a 
desire to return to his gum. 

Not satisfied with such decorative 
desecrations, there are certain humans— 
at least I suppose they are human—who, 
taking advantage of the dark, will actually 
leave their gum upon the upholstery, 
where the next person coming in contact 
with it will ruin both the seat and his 
clothes. Only last week, a manager had 
to pay thirty dollars for a torn dress and 
another twelve for a pair of trousers that 
were ruined beyond repair. 

One of the meanest things the men do 
is to strike matches on the mahogan 
wainscoting of the lobby. They can’t 
wait until they arrive on the sidewalk, 
but will break out their weeds while still 
in the exit, and then blow smoke all over 
their neighbors. 

One of the fünniest performances the 
men pull is to arrive at the window with 
a half smoked cigar and then try to find 
a place to park the snipe. I've seen them 
wander all over a certain lobby, looking 
for a little ledge; but, as the proprietor 
has arranged that there shall be none, 
they either have to throw the butt away 
or step outside and leave it on the window 
ledge of the drug store next door. The 
only trouble about this is that they will 
find a dozen others in the same place when 
the show is over; so the first one out has 
his choice of the longest smoke. Some 
men even stick a toothpick or a match in 
their precious snipe, bent or broken in 
such a way as to identify it from the rest. 
Then one of the “lobs,” with a grim'sense 
of comedy, will change them, or decorate 
the other cigars with similar sticks, so that 
the poor fish will seek their prizes in utter 
bewilderment. 


THE reader no doubt thinks I am a 
hopeless pessimist; so let us “lay off” 
anning the fans for a while and take a 
ook at their tastes, for this is the most 
important thing for the exhibitor to learn. 
Some have voting contests to help 
illumine their choice. A recent one, 
addressed exclusively to women, revealed 
some fairly standardized tastes, and not 
a few surprises. As might be expected, 
with only women voting, romance got the 
greatest score; next came love, then 
comedy drama. Westerns—that is, cow- 
boy dramas and that sort of thing— 
melodrama, news weeklies, travelogues, 
and, last of all, vamps and problem plays. 
Most patrons like stories of real life 
that ring true. Not only about their own 
lives, but the other fellow’s. People in 
the cities love “hick” plays, and the 
country people eat up the doings in the 
big city. Pasty-faced ribbon clerks like 
the robust stuff from Alaska; while the 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 

Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


HOW THIS TRADE-MARK FIXES RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR YOUR LUMBER PURCHASE 


OOD is one of the oldest and most 
universal materials of civilization. 
Yet people know less about it than about 
almost any other thing they buy and use. 
Even the buyer of a great industrial con- 
cern, with all his special knowledge —the 
man who selects a motor truck or a dynamo 
with perfect confidence —is likely to order 
lumber without full consideration of the 
service he expects of it. 


W 


Some of the best commercial woods are 
little known in some sections of the country 
where higher prices are paid for inferior 
species. Industries specify a kind of wood 
through habit, or the practice of the trade, 
without knowing that a better kind is 
available. : 

Think what it would mean to the great 
industrial plants of the Middle West and 
the Eastern Seaboard to know the qualities 
of Douglas Fir—to be able to buy this won- 
derful structural timber, and to be sure 
of uniform quality by the trade-mark of a 
responsible producer. 

As substantial factors in the lumber busi- 
ness, the Weyerhaeuser people want you to 
think more about the wood you use. 


To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public any desired infor- 
mation as to the qualities of different species 
and the best wood for a given purpose. 

This service will be as broad and impar- 
tial as we know how to make it. We are not 
partisans of any particular species of wood. 
We advise the best lumber for the purpose, 
whether it is a kind we handle or not. 

What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

Think how this service on lumber would 
benefit the farmer in his building and re- 
pairs —the home-builder in his investment 


in a house. 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on their product. You can see it for your- 
self at the lumber yard or on the job after 
it is delivered. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you 
can look at the mark and know that you 
are getting a standard article of known 
merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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Alaskan, in the absence of women, likes 
sex dramas and bathing girls. There are 
some apparent contradictions to this rule. 
“Westerns” are often liked by people in 
the rougher districts, but this is not 
because the “Western” reproduces their 
own lives. Even the cowboys who wear 
overalls feel a certain detachment from 
the life in the ‘‘horse operas,” as they dis- 
respectfully call the movie interpretation 
of their profession. But as a rule, miners 
and rough workers are simple-minded and, 
like children, prefer the things that go bang! 

There are millions of people in this 
country who will go to their graves 
without once seeing a gun fired, except 
perhaps in a shooting gallery. Yet the 
number of plays in which guns are used 
is perfectly appalling. One would think 
they were as common in our lives as 

ocketknives and powder puffs. It is 
beans they are not part of our own 
affairs that they invite our interest. 

Children, being imaginative, like the 
unrealities of life, or, in other words, the 
realities of their own vivid fancies. That's 
why they enjoy phantasms and grotesque 
trick-comedy stuff. Elderly people come 
in droves to the old classics, or any picture 
that will arouse memories. "lhey are 
made particularly happy when the film 
is accompanied by music of the time. A 
while ago, one theatre had a song revival 
in which the audience joined, as the words 
were flashed on the screen, and the organ 
played the old tunes. By Saturday night 
the place was packed with the middle- 
aged; and the way they sang ''White 
Wings," “Sweet Mamie O'Grady," and 
"She May Have Seen Better Days,” 
fairly raised the roof. 

Speaking of tears, the movie houses are 
the only places where they are shed freely, 
the semi-darkness giving the privacy one 
needs for such purposes. Men are partic- 
ularly embarrassed over their tears. One 
night, at the premier of a big feature, the 
director was sitting beside me in the back 
of the house and was pretty nervous over 
the lack of emotion shown by the audience. 
Finally he stretched out in expansive 
relief, i 

"Well, she's going fine now!" he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Hear 'em blowing their 
noses? That's the men trying to fake a 
cold to hide their tears." 


KNOWLEDGE of screen technic seems 
to give tremendous prestige to the wise 
boy who knows all about trick photography 
and how locations are alibied. At least 
he thinks it does. For instance, the tense 
moment in the drama arrives when the 
prince meets the pauper face to face, both 
arts being played by the same actor. 
Buc instead of the fans manifesting any 
particular interest in the story, they are 
trying to find the line in the double 
exposure, which made the scene possible; 
while Willie Smart, the technic hound, 
explains to everybody within earshot just 
how they do it. 
^A "here are still certain movie people who 
think it disloyal to the industry to “spoil 
the illusion” by explaining the mechanics 
of their art; but the sooner the whole bag 
of tricks is learned by the fans, the better 
it will be for everybody. Because then 
these would-be wise guys will stop think- 
ing about trick technic, pay attention to 
the play itself, and allow their neighbors 
to do the same. 


If there are any illusions that should 
be kept, they are the personalities of the 
stars. When a star makes a personal 
appearance on the stage the reaction on 
the audience is usually disastrous to the 
film favorite’s prestige. One famous cow- 
boy, who had just appeared upon the 
screen in a most heroic part, bnishing 
with a close-up of his face twenty feet in 
diameter, suddenly walked out upon the 
stage in his hair pants and big hat; and 
as he stood framed in the immensity of 
the proscenium arch, with his elephantine 
map still lingering in the memory, he 
looked about the size of a postage stamp. 

A good many baby dolls have achieved 
screen fame without the slightest stage 
experience, and when one of them makes 
a personal appearance she is likely to act 
like a scared simp. She usually tells of 
her embarrassment—which is shared by 
the fans—and then recites a dinky little 
verse about the sunshine and flowers. 
Afterward, the fans go right home and 
tell the family that Catherine Cutie may 
be all right on the screen, but she is sure 
one prune on the stage. 


N INTERESTING problem for the 

exhibitor is to distribute his crowd 
throughout the week and not have them 
all bunched on the last three days. I 
asked one exhibitor why business was 
always worse during the early part of the 
week. 

“There are many reasons," he replied: 
“A person arrives at his business on 
Monday refreshed from his week-end 
vacation. But about Wednesday he 
begins to slow up and seek diversion. By 
the time Friday has arrived, he is touched 
with the carnival spirit that comes with a 
holiday and wants to have a good time.” 

At one big theatre with which I am 
familiar, the whole character of the 
audience changes during the day. The 
opening at eleven o'clock is attended by 
a few idle shoppers, but mostly by the 
hotel lizards who have no place to go. 
Noon brings a rush of clerks and ste- 
nographers, who grab off a soda-fountain 
lunch and spend the rest of their precious 
hour seeing the pictures. As they can't 
stay through the whole show, they usually 
buy the cheaper seats. The early after- 
noon audience is composed almost entirely 
of women shoppers. After three, the 
school children begin to turn up. From 
five to seven, we find the business man 
who has to work down-town that evening; 
also the fan-fans who try to get in two 
and three shows a day. Night, of course, 
is the gala performance, for then the 
whole Darn family turns out—with the 
exception of the littlest cuss, for this 
theatre does not admit babies at night. 
Also this performance gets the dinner 
parties and the men-about-town; and along 
about eight-thirty and nine, in come the 
“coos” to hold hands until the final 
fade-out. 

Strange as it may seem, there are still 
many persons who do not attend the 
cinema, unless an unusual picture, such 
as a biblical, or propaganda subject, 
brings them out. A phenomenal success, 
however, will pry them loose toward the 
end of the run. The whole theatre is so 
strange to them that they wander around 
the lobbies like lost souls, and the “lobs” 
work themselves to a frazzle herding 
them in. 


, 

Of course, the seating is utterly puzzling 
to them, and the poor girl at the window 
becomes hoarse from explaining. Ticket 
selling is reduced to about half speed with 
these new people; and after they get their 
seats they are always piling out to 
exchange them. 

* Cut-backs" are especially puzzling to 
beginners. And as for visions and double 
exposures, the technic is utterly bewilder- 
ing to the novice. I was sitting behind 
two women one day when the screen 
character was dreaming of the children 
she never had. Several phantom tots 
dissolved in, ran up, and sat upon her lap 
and the arms of the chair. The fans, of 
course, knew that it was merely the 
visualization of a dream; but the two 
strangers were vastly puzzled. 

Special audiences, of course, have their 
own peculiar slants; but by far the most 
interesting selected audiences are those 
composed exclusively of soldiers, of 
prisoners, or of the mentally defective. 
Soldiers like comedy and rough stuff but 
especially girls. However, their attitude 
toward the vamps is usually expressed in 
ribald fun. They refuse to take the siren 
seriously and kid the picture throughout. 

The insane, curiously enough, try to 
figure trick photography and are perfect 
wonders at guessing plot. 

The interest in bathing girls and the 
sex drama, enjoyed in outposts like 
Alaska and among soldiers, is also 
observed in our prisons. A man recently 
released from a large Eastern penitentiary 
wrote and told me how his bunch reacted 
at the movies. 

“They like the crook stuff,” he said, 
“but they are mighty critical of the 
technic. Ron fellow there feels he ought 
to have acted the part. They like 
"Westerns,' though most of the boys know 
the stuff is bunk. One of thé most notor- 
ious gunmen in the prison said there never 
was such an animal as a two-gun man, and 
if there was, he'd let him shoot at him all 
day, if he promised to use both irons at 
once. In crime stories I noticed that the 
Sapani of the bunch were largely with 
the crook. Not that they were partial to 
crime, but the men they have known were 
a mixture of good and evil, and the villain 
seemed to them more human than the 
entirely noble hero." 
'VE traveled a lot and it is my opinion 

that an American crowd is the most 
joyous animalextant. His patience would 
make Job seem like a crab. Take a holi- 
day bunch that's out looking for fun. 
'They go to the picture show, not only 
expecting, but intending, to be enter- 
tained. They will sometimes hiss an 
unpopular sentiment, and they used to 
hiss a news-weekly picture of Hindenburg 
or the Kaiser; but I never heard them 
hiss a rotten act or film. If they can’t 
applaud, they keep still. The only way 
to find out what they really think is by 
the attendance. Frenchmen lose their 
buttons like nut farmers and make 
gestures all over the shop if they don't 
like a show. And I read in the paper that 
a lot of English working men, watching 
the film life of a politician they didn't care 
for, took off their boots and threw them 
at the screen. But people don't do that 
sort of thing in this country. As crowds 

, you've got to hand it to the Americans 
i good humor and kindly behavior. 
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Cornell comes in 
neat dust- proof 
packages of 10 
panels each; eight 
lengths from 6 to 
16 ft.; two widths: 
“Cornell 32” 
for small rooms, 
“Cornell 48” 
for large rooms 
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A Basement Ceiling of Cornell Panels 


Keeps Cold, Ashes and Coal Dust 
from Penetrating Upper Floors 


Panel the walls and ceilings of your basement, 
garage or any room in the house by nailing 
Cornell Wood Board right to the joists and 
studding or over damaged plaster. Cornell 
Panelstake the place of lathand plaster and cost 
much less. They form effective insulation 
—are rigid, attractive and fire-resisting. 


Be sure to specify *Cornell Wood Board" 
when you order from your lumberman be- 
cause no other wallboard contains these three 
improvements: 


1. Cornell's *Mill-Primed" Surface takes a 


perfect spread of paint or calcimine without 
the cost and labor of a priming coat. 

2. Cornell's “Triple-Sizing” Process gives 
triple protection against moisture, expansion 
and contraction. 


3. Cornell's Oatmeal Finish— pronounced 
thehandsomest effectina wallboardofany kind. 


These features have put Cornell in such de- 
mand that another great mill is being erected 
to double the supply. Write for color-book. 
"Cornell Interiors," picturing actual results 
obtained in homes, stores, factories, garages, 
window displays, etc. Sent free. Address 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. A-8, General Offices, Chicago 


ce Cornellávood&poardco 


Takes the Place of Lath and Plaster for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
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Impervious to 
the Elements 


wildest storm serves but to wash the hard polished surface 

of the ROCK of AGES monument. Molded from lovely, ever- 

lasting, gray granite, whose production and perfection are made 

possible by modern methods and modern machinery, this enduring 
stone is forever impervious to the elements. 


EAUTY and unquestioned permanence combine to place ROCK 

of AGES in a class apart as pre-eminently the suitable 
American monumental stone. Because monumental art has reached 
a high point of perfection, and time—endurance—no longer need 
be considered in the erection of a ROCK of AGES monument, 
people of foresight in increasing numbers are coming to choose 
appropriate memorials during their own lifetimes; a custom alto- 
gether fitting and proper, which relieves those who are left behind 
from one more responsibility. 


r | ‘HE story of ROCK of AGES—the evolution of this modern 

monumental service, the processes that surround its produc- 
tion, the inspection system that makes possible the guaranteeing of 
absolute perfection in every individual ROCK of AGES monument 
—is interestingly told in a booklet which will be sent gratis on 
request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


MONTPELIER VERMONT 
Quarriers of b buta 
The Distinctive 
F AGES ; i 
dae dcr Granite Quarried 
f at Barre 


Refer to Dept. A © 1920 B. M. & V. Co. 
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The Family’s Money 


| | How We Save Nearly 


$2.000 a Year 


Y WIFE and I have saved money 
by restrictingour expenditures for 
nonessentiali. This has always 
permitted us to have things that were 
really worth while. For example: We 
seldom attend the “movies,” or the 
Orpheum, but have never hesitated to 
urchase tickets when we could hear 
aude Adams or Harry Lauder. 

Comparing our expenses with published 
budgets ours show the largest saving in 
food. The business management which 
keeps our table well provided may be 
summed up as follows: 

I. Cash buying. 

2. A good garden. 

3. Quantity buying of staples. 

4. Surplus of perishable vegetables 
canned for winter use. 

5. Carrots, salsify, cabbage, potatoes, 
apples, etc., stored in cellar for winter use. 
In building our house we arranged a 
vegetable cellar, through which no furnace 
pipes pass, and which provides excellent 
storage. 

6. Homecuring of meat. We purchase 
a dressed hog (or half a hog) in early 
winter. 

7. Liberal use of milk, as meat 
substitute (one third of our food bill is 
for dairy products). 

8. Fruits and vegetables purchased 
only in season. 

? Avoidance of waste. 

n the fall of 1919, potatoes cost us less 
than $2 a bushel. (We stored sufficient to 
last us until late in June, and then began 
using from our own garden. We are not 
tempted to pay 25 cents per pound for 
tomatoes in February, because we have 
an abundance of better ones from the 
middle of July until November. We 
picked 70 quarts of strawberries from a 
small bed, in June, all of which were 
either eaten fresh or preserved. ^ We shall 
not pay 20 cents per pint for berries next 
March. Last winter, while several fami- 
lies were boycotting eggs because of their 
high price, we were using freely eggs 
stored in May at a cost of less than 40 
cents a dozen. 


WE DO not believe that it is any more 
practical for the household manager 
to make a definite expenditure for food each 
month than it would be for a merchant 
to make a definite expenditure for goods 
each month. The merchant buys heaviest 
of staples when he thinks prices are 
lowest, and of other goods in quantity 
preceding the season of greatest demand. 
Good management demands that the 
housewife buy when she can buy to the 
best advantage, which means buying in 
the season of plenty and storing for the 
season of scarcity. In February, March, 
April and May, 1919, our total food cost 
was but $120.14, while for the last four 
months of the year it was $210.41. 
We invest money in labor-saving 
machinery instead of expending it for 
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The spirit of real, cld-time Christmas 
expresses itself in abundance— an 
abundance of good cheer and charity— 
of fun and frolic, a house full of people 
and plenty of good things to eat. 

Let abundance reign in the dining 
room—with a fine, tender baked Pre- 
mium Ham on the sideboard—decked 
out in holly and surrounded by all the 


delicacies known to Christmas cheer. 


Swift’s Premium is the ham always 
chosen when quality and fineness of 
flavor are desired. No need to parboil 
it before broiling or frying. 
just right. 


It comes 


Order a whole ham—you can easily 
use all of it during the holidays. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. . 


It is not 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 


or frying 
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A baked Premium Ham for Christmas 


Look for this “no parboiling" 
tog when you buy a whole 
ham or when you buy a slice 
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COMFORT 


[ERE is a world of comfort in getting up on cold 
winter mornings in rooms pleasingly warm. Certainly 
no one enjoys a dose of shivering with their dressing and 
there isn't one in the family who likes to break the best 


hour of morning sleep, climbing out of a warm bed to 


open furnace drafts. 


Warmth for everyone without the slightest thought or 
attention is actually possible if you will make 
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a part of your heating plant. This automatic device takes 
over entire control of the heating plant. It maintains an 
even temperature during the day, automatically shutting 
down the fire at night. In the morning long before the 
rising hour, it again opens the drafts. When you get up 
the fire is burning briskly and your rooms are comfort- 
ably warm. i 


It does all of this with much less fuel than formerly 
used—a saving that pays for a “Minneapolis” in 
two or three seasons. 


Used with any heating plant burning coal, gas 
or oil—easily installed and lasts a lifetime. 


Write for detailed information and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
Main Office: 2763 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


RYRACUSE DETROIT 
218 E. Washington St. 1701 Woodward Ave. 4 
WASHINGTON, D. C. NEW YORK CITY 
727 12th Street North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. j 
CLEVELAND BOSTON BALTIMORE 3 
1327 East 105th Street 77 Summer St. 709 North Howard Street 
KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 
Fifth and Broadway 38 Loan and Trust Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
375 Arcade Bldg. 140 Endicott Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
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! Wife, personal 


hired labor. Among our labor-savers are 
the fireless cooker, pressure cooker, 
vacuum cleaner, and the washing machine 
operated by electricity. My wife is now 
investigating mangles. In building our 
home we paid especial attention to con- 
venience, in order to eliminate labor. 

We waste neither time nor money by 
“keeping up the front.” The people whose 
opinion 1s really worth while are seldom 
deceived very long. 

We have never made an exact budget, 
though we do keep a classified record of 
our expenses, and try to live economically. 
We have never had a regular charge 
account, and have never bought things 
which we did not want, merely to keep 
up with the procession. 

I have never doled out an allowance to 
my wife, either for groceries or for her 
personal expenditures. She knows some- 
thing of the family finances and her check 
upon my bank account is as good as mine. 

My total income for 1919 was $4,268.94, 
of which $968.94 came from investments. 
The expenses of our family of five, three 
of whom are under ten, was $2,355. This 
also includes board, and some other slight 
expenses, for a girl who worked for her 
board and room for about six months. 


Expense SUMMARY 
My personal expense.............. $ 


Don, personal... .. E i n om 
Mary, personal... . 5 T 39.08 
Ethel, personal. ..... 


iel, personal... 2.00020... 15.44 
Incidentals......000.0.0.0.0.0.0.... 370.96 
Furniture. ...0.0000....000........ 117.40 
Furnishings (higher than normal). . . 161.56 
Residence (taxes, insurance, repairs). 166.84 
BO AUS sista ASN Rew ia ere edes 117.45 
Gas and electricity... iius 58.52 
Water. uu o ordered eem ESL 11.23 
Food (including all grocery store 
miscellany).................. 510.00 
CE a roses pei ee boa Sete ees A 16.20 
Hired help (not including board of 
schoolgirl) ...............0..,. 19.20 
Church, charity, ete... aaa aaa 150.00 
$2,355.00 


We saved $1,913.94, of which $313.83 
was invested in life insurance and the 
remainder in good securities, largely 
mortgage bonds. 


WE FIND a wide variation from year 
to year in the things for which we 
spend money. This year our personal 
expense will be higher than in 1919, because 
more money was spent fortravel. So far, 
we have expended less than twenty-five 
dollars for furniture and furnishings, and 
will spend but little more, unless my wife 
buys a mangle. The incidentals for 1919 
include a set of encyclopedias, and some 
other items which make the account 
higher than normal. It includes tele- 
phone, books, periodicals, entertainments, 
and the many small items which do not 
deserve a separate classification. 

Our course of action may not have 
pleased the corner grocer, who makes 
driblet sales on credit, the auto salesman, 
or our neighbors. In fact, we have never 
asked them. Sufficient to say it satisfies 
us and enables us to save something in 
this day of high prices. We are a happy, 
healthy family. We expect to help our 
children to obtain a college education, 
teach them to work, and accumulate a 
large enough surplus to take care of us 
when we grow old. k L. M. 
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House BROTHERS 
& DOOR SEDAN 


_ The simple explanation of its great pop- 
ularity is that the Sedan deserves all 
the good things that are said of it 


In addition to its good looks and the 
protection it provides, the car has an 
unusual reputation for consistent service 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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The motor-equipped washing machine ts 
an accepted utility in most modern homes. 
Not only has this household servant relieved 
wash day of its drudgery and backaches, 
but in homes where a laundress is employed 
it has proved an attractive inducement in 
obtaining and retaining reliable help. 


Remember—when you buy your motor- 
powered washing machine—to look at the 
motor; for upon its motor service is based 
much of the usefulness and economy of the 
machine. 


Since few women, or men, even, are 
competent judges of a motor, the safe way 
is to buy a ORTA machine powered with 
a Robbins & Myers Motor. Then you 
know it is dependable, economical, simple 
in operation. 


Realizing the importance of this advan- 
tage, the following manufacturers of elec- 
tric power washing machines are usin 
Robbins & Myers Motors as standar 
equipment:  - 


Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, lll. 
Almetal Mfg. Co., Maplewood, 


Mo. 1 
Apex Appliance Co., Chicago, 


Apex Elec. Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
and, Ohio. 

Bel Washer & Wringer Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


. Blackstone Mfg. Co., James- 


town, N. Y. 
Car Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 


o. 

J. H. Connor & Sons. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dowswell Lees Corporation, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Gillespie Eden Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Haag Bros. Co., Peoria, Ill. 

W. A. Kribs Co., Ltd., Hes- 
peler, Ont., Canada. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Locomotive Electric Washin 
Machine Co., Belleville, Ill. 

Maxwell's, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
Ont. 

Meadows Mfg. Co., Pontiac, Ill. 

Modern Laundry Machine Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rochester Washing Machine 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Bp Schroder Mfg. Co., Miner, 


St. Louis Washing Machine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Machine Co., Sterling, 


Syracuse Washer Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Victor Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, 


Kan. 
Wayne Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


R & M Motors are also found on suction 


sweepers, adding and addressing machines, 
meat and coffee grinders, and other motor- 
equipped utilities of the higher grade, as 
well as on labor-saving machines in pro- 
gressive factories. 


Look for the Robbins & Myers name 
plate on the motor. You need never give 
the power a thought after that. 

The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers 
Motors E E3 E 


HENRY WAS “near.” 


IN OT HER words, tight. 
HE CARRIED two packs. 
OF CIGARETTES. 


ONE FOR friend Henry. 
FULL OF “Satisfy.” 


AND THE other containing. 


JUST ONE cigarette. 
AND THAT lone cigarette. 
WAS ALWAYS offered. 


TO SMOKELESS friends. 


WHO WERE all polite. 
AND REFUSED to take it. 


AND SOMEHOW Henry. 


WAS NOT "popular. 
TILL ONE di by mistake. 


HE PULLED the full pack. 


AND EVERYONE fell on it. 


WITH LOUD cries of glee. 


HIS STRONG constitution. 


CARRIED HENRY through. 


AND DAY by day. 


With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


Bg 
HE GREW more popular. 
AND HENRY knew why. 


FOR HE'S nobody's dummy. 
AND NOWADAYS he not only. 


CARRIES THE cigarettes. 
THAT SATISFY. 


BUT FORCES 'em an-» ^nle. 
GIVES AWAY ii 


AND, SHUCK 


HENRY COU 
AND GE’ 


IVE your friends the real 

thing — introduce them to 
Chesterfields! Odds are they'll 
find just what you've found in 
this wonderful Turkish-Domes- 
tic blend—a smoke that by com- 
parison seems way out of its price 
class—and is. ‘They Satisfy!’ 


. 


pu Will there be a Victrola 
= in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can add to the joys 
of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can bring into 
your home, any music you may wish to hear. 

'The Victrola is the one instrument to which the greatest 
artists have entrusted their art—an unanswerable acknowl- 
edgment of its artistic achievements. Moreover, the Victrola 
is the only instrument specially made to play the records 
which these great artists have made. 

Christmas day and any other day through all the years 
to come, the best or the newest of all the world’s music may 

« be yours to enjoy. 


By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but be sure 
Wash Da it is a Victrola and not some other instrument made in 
mitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 
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The motor-equipped B Victor Talking Machine Company 
anaccepted utility in © Camden, New Jersey 
Not only has this hc 
wash day of its ^ 
but in homes w* 
it has proved 
obtaining a* 


Remem! 
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